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PREFACE 


THE idea of preparing a new Dictionary of the Bible on critical lines for the 
benefit of all serious students, both professional and lay, was prominent in the 
mind of the many-sided scholar to whose beloved memory the 
present volume is inscribed. It is more than twelve years since 
Prof. Robertson Smith began to take steps towards realising this 
idea. As an academical teacher he had from the first been fully aware of the 
importance of what is known as Biblical Encyclopædia, and his own earliest 
contributions to the subject in the Zzcyclopedia Britannica carry us as far back 
as to the year 1875. If for a very brief period certain untoward events arrested 
his activity in this direction, the loss of time was speedily made up, for seldom 
perhaps has there been a greater display of intellectual energy than is given in 
the series of biblical articles signed ‘W. R. S? which appeared in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica between 1875 and 1888. The reader who is interested in Bible 
study should not fail to examine the list, which includes among the longer articles 
BIBLE, CANTICLES, CHRONICLES, DAvID, HEBREW LaNcGUAGE, HosEa, JERU- 
SALEM, JOEL, JUDGES, KiNxcs, Levires, Maraca, Messia, Mican, PHILIs- 
TINES, PRIEST, PROPHET, PSALMS, SACRIFICE, TEMPLE, TITHES, ZEPHANIAH: 
and among the shorter, ANGEL, ARK, BAAL, DECALOGUE, ELI, Eve, HaGGal, 
LAMENTATIONS, MELCHIZEDEK, MoLocH, NABATZEANS, NAHUM, NAZARITE, NINE- 
VEH, OBADIAH, PARADISE, RUTH, SABBATH, SADDUCEES, SAMUEL, TABERNACLE, 
Vow. 

Nor should the students of our day overlook the service which this far- 
seeing scholar and editor rendered to the nascent conception of an zz£erzationad 
biblical criticism by inviting the co-operation of foreign as well as English con- 
tributors. That names like those of Noldeke, Tiele, Welhausen, Harnack, Schiirer, 
Gutschmid, Geldner, appeared side by side with those of well-known and honoured 
British scholars in the list of contributors to the Excyclopedia was a guarantee of 
freedom from dangerous eccentricity, of comprehensiveness of view, of thorough- 
ness and accuracy of investigation. 

Such a large amount of material illustrative of the Bible, marked by unity 
of aim and consistency of purpose, was thus brought together that the -ucyclope- 
dia Britannica became, inclusively, something not unlike an Encyclopedia Biblica. 
The idea then occurred to the editor and his publishers to republish, for the 
guidance of students, all that might be found to have stood the test of time, the 
lacunae being filled up, and the whole brought up, as far as possible, to the high 
level of the most recent scholarship. It was not unnatural to wish for this; but 
there were three main opposing considerations. In the first place, there were 
other important duties which made pressing demands on the time and energy of 
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the editor. Next, the growing maturity of his biblical scholarship made him less 
and less disposed to acquiesce in provisional conclusions. And lastly, such con- 
stant progress was being made by students in the power of assimilating critical 
results that it seemed prudent to wait till biblical articles, thoroughly revised and 
recast, should havea good chance of still more deeply influencing the student world. 

The waiting-time was filled up, so far as other occupations allowed, by 
pioneering researches in biblical archzeology, some of the results of which are 
admirably summed up in that fruitful volume entitled 7he Religion of the Semites 
(1889). More and more, Robertson Smith, like other contemporary scholars, 
saw the necessity of revising old work on the basis of a more critical, and, in a 
certain sense, more philosophical treatment of details. First of all, archzeological 
details had their share —and it was bound to be a large share — of this scholar’s 
attention. Then came biblical geography — a subject which had been brought 
prominently into notice by the zeal of English explorers, but seemed to need the 
collaboration of English critics. A long visit to Palestine was planned for the 
direct investigation of details of biblical geography, and though this could not be 
carried out, not a little time was devoted to the examination of a few of the more 
perplexing geographical problems and of the solutions already proposed (see e.g. 
APHEK, below, col. 191 f.) This care for accuracy of detail as a necessary pre- 
liminary to a revision of theories is also the cause of our friend’s persistent refusal 
to sanction the republication of the masterly but inevitably provisional article 
BIBLE in the Zzcyclopedia Britannica, to which we shall return later. The reader 
will still better understand the motive of that refusal if he will compare what 
is said on the Psalter in that article (1875) with the statements in the first edition 
of The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1880), in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
article Psarws (1885), and in the second edition of Te Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church (1892). 

It is only just, however, to the true ‘begetter’ of this work to emphasise the 
fact that, though he felt the adequate realisation of his idea to be some way off, 
he lost no time in pondering and working out a variety of practical details — a 
task in which he was seconded by his assistant editor and intimate friend, Mr. 
J. S. Black. Many hours were given, as occasion offered, to the distribution of 
subjects and the preparation of minor articles. Some hundreds of these were 
drafted, and many were the discussions that arose as to the various difficult practi- 
cal points, which have not been without fruit for the present work. 

In September, 1892, however, it became only too clear to Prof. Smith that 
he was suffering from a malady which might terminate fatally after no very dis- 
tant term. The last hope of active participation in his long-cherished scheme of 
a Bible Dictionary had well-nigh disappeared, when one of the present editors, 
who had no definite knowledge of Prof. Smith’s plan, communicated to this friend 
of many years’ standing his ideas of what a critical Bible Dictionary ought to be, 
and inquired whether he thought that such a project could be realised. Prof. 
Smith was still intellectually able to consider and pronounce upon these ideas, 
and gladly recognised their close affinity to his own. Unwilling that all the 
labour already bestowed by him on planning and drafting articles should be lost, 
he requested Prof. Cheyne to take up the work which he himself was compelled 
to drop, in conjunction with the older and more intimate friend already mentioned. 
Hence the combination of names on the title-page. The work is undertaken by the 
editors as a charge from one whose parting message had the force of a command. 
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Such is the history of the genesis of the Excyclopedia Biblica, which is the 
result primarily of a fusion of two distinct but similar plans — a fusion desired by 
Prof. Robertson Smith himself, as the only remaining means of 
realising adequately his own fundamental ideas. With regard to 
details, he left the editors entirely free, not from decline of physical 
strength, but from a well-grounded confidence that religion and the Bible were 
not less dear to them than to himself, and that they fully shared his own uncom- 
promisingly progressive spirit. The Bible Dictionary which he contemplated was 
no mere collection of useful miscellanea, but a survey of the contents of the Bible, 
as illuminated by criticism —a criticism which identifies the cause of religion 
with that of historical truth, and, without neglecting the historical and archzo- 
logical setting of religion, loves best to trace the growth of high conceptions, 
the flashing forth of new intuitions, and the development of noble personalities, 
under local and temporal conditions that may often be, to human eyes, most 
adverse. The importance of the newer view of the Bible to the Christian com- 
munity, and the fundamental principles of the newer biblical criticism, have been 
so ably and so persuasively set forth by Prof. Robertson Smith in his Lectures 
that his fellow-workers may be dispensed from repeating here what he has said so 
well already. ‘There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.’ Let us 
assume, then, that the readers of this Zzcyclepedia, whatever be their grade of 
knowledge or sphere of work, are willing to make an effort to take this widely 
extended land in possession. 

Every year, in fact, expands the narrow horizons which not so long ago 
limited the aspirations of the biblical scholar. It is time, as Prof. Robertson 
Smith thought, to help students to realise this, and to bring the standard books on 
which they rely more up to date. It may seem hopeless to attempt this with an 
alphabetically arranged encyclopedia, which necessarily involves the treatment 
of points in an isolated way. By an elaborate system of cross references, 
however, and by interspersing a considerable number of comprehensive articles 
(such as, in Part I, APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, CAINITES, DRAGON), it has 
been sought to avoid the danger of treating minute details without regard to 
their wider bearings. Many of the minor articles, too, have been so constructed 
as to suggest the relation of the details to the larger wholes. Altogether the 
minor articles have, one ventures to hope, brought many direct gains to biblical 
study. Often the received view of the subject of a ‘minor article’ proved to be 
extremely doubtful, and a better view suggested itself. Every endeavour has 
been used to put this view forward in a brief and yet convincing manner, without 
occupying too much space and becoming too academic in style. The more com- 
prehensive articles may here and there be found to clash with the shorter articles. 
Efforts, however, have been made to mitigate this by editorial notes in both 
classes of articles. 

It will also doubtless be found that on large questions different writers have 
sometimes proposed different theories and hypotheses. The sympathies of the 
editors are, upon the whale, with what is commonly known as ‘advanced’ criticism, 
not simply because it is advanced, but because such criticism, in the hands of a 
circumspect and experienced scholar, takes account of facts and phenomena which 
the criticism of a former generation overlooked or treated superficially. They 
have no desire, however, to * boycott' moderate criticism, when applied by a critic 
who, either in the form or in the substance of his criticism, has something original 
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to say. An 'advanced' critic cannot possibly feel any arrogance towards his 
more ‘moderate’ colleague, for probably he himself held, not very long ago, views 
resembling those which the * moderate' critic holds now, and the latter may find 
his precautionary investigations end in his supporting, with greater fulness and 
more complete arguments, as sound the views that now seem to him rash. Prof. 
Robertson Smith's views of ten years ago, or more, may, at the present day, appear 
to be ‘moderate’ criticism; but when he formulated them he was in the vanguard 
of critics, and there is no reason to think that, if he had lived, and devoted much 
of his time to biblical criticism, his ardour would have waned, and his precedence 
passed to others. 

There are, no doubt, some critical theories which could not consistently have 
been represented in the present work; and that, it may be remarked, suggests 
one of the reasons why Prof. Robertson Smith's early Encyclopædia Britannica 
article, B1BLE, could not have been republished, even by himself. When he wrote 
it he was still not absolutely sure about the chronological place of P (Priestly 
Code) He was also still under the influence of the traditional view as to the 
barrenness and unoriginality of the whole post-exilic period. Nor had he faced 
the question of the post-exilic redaction of the prophetic writings. The funda- 
mental principles of biblical criticism, however, are assumed throughout that fine 
article, though for a statement of these we must turn to a more mature production 
of his pen. See, for example, Zwe Old Testament in the Jewish Church, pp. 16 
ff. (cp ist ed. pp. 24 /f.), and notice especially the following paragraph on p. 17:— 

* Ancient books coming down to us from a period many centuries before the invention of 
printing have necessarily undergone many vicissitudes. Some of them are preserved only in 
imperfect copies made by an ignorant scribe of the dark ages. Others have been disfigured by 
editors, who mixed up foreign matter with the original text. Very often an important book 
fell altogether out of sight for a long time, aud when tt came to light again all knowledge of its 
origin was gone; for old books did not generally have title-pages and prefaces. And, when 
such a nameless roll was again brought into notice, some half-informed reader or transcriber 
was not unlikely to give tt a new title of his own devising, which was handed down thereafter 
as if it had been original. Or again, the true meaning and purpose of a book often became 
obscure in the lapse of centuries, and led to false interpretations. Once more, antiquity has 
handed down to us many writings which are sheer forgeries, like some of the Apocryphal books, 
or the Stbylline oracles, or those famous Epistles of Phalaris, which formed the subject of 
Bentleys great critical essay. In all such cases the historical critic must destroy the received 
view, in order to establish the truth. He must review doubtful titles, purge out interpolations, 
expose forgeries; but he does so only to manifest the truth, and exhibit the genuine remains of 
antiquity in their real character. A book that is really old and really valuable has nothing to 


fear from the critic, whose labours can only put tts worth in a clearer light, and establish its 
authority on a surer basis? 


The freedom which Prof. Robertson Smith generously left to his successors 
has, with much reluctance, yet without hesitation, on the part of the editors, been 
exercised in dealing with the articles which he wrote for the Z»wcyclopedia 
Britannica. The editors are well assured that he would have approved their 
conduct in this respect. Few scholars, indeed, would refrain from rewriting, to a 
large extent, the critical articles which they had produced some years previously ; 
and this, indeed, is what has been done by several contributors who wrote biblical 
articles for the former Encyclopaedia. The procedure of those who have revised 
our friend's articles has in fact been as gentle and considerate as possible. Where 
these articles seemed to have been destined by himself for some degree of per- 
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manence, they have been retained, and carefully revised and brought up to date. 
Some condensation has sometimes been found necessary. ‘The original articles 
were written for a public very imperfectly imbued with critical principles, whereas 
now, thanks to his own works and to those of other progressive scholars, Bible 
students are much more prepared than formerly to benefit by advanced teaching. 
There is also a certain amount of a new material from Prof. Smith's pen (in two or 
three cases consisting of quotations from the MS of the second and third courses 
of Burnett Lectures), but much less, unfortunately, than had been expected. 

Freedom has also been used in taking some fresh departures, especially in 
two directions — viz., in that of textual criticism of the Old Testament, and in that 
of biblical archzeology. The object of the editors has been, with the assistance 
of their contributors, not only to bring the work up to the level of the best 
published writings, but, wherever possible, to carry the subjects a little beyond 
the point hitherto reached in print. Without the constant necessity of investi- 
gating the details of the text of the Old Testament, it would be hard for any one 
to realise the precarious character of many details of the current biblical arche- 
ology, geography, and natural history, and even of some not unimportant points 
in the current Old Testament theology. Entirely new methods have not indeed 
been applied; but the methods already known have perhaps been applied with 
somewhat more consistency than before. With regard to archeology, such a 
claim can be advanced only to a slight extent. More progress perhaps has been 
made of late years in the field of critical archzeology than in that of texual criti- 
cism. All, therefore, that was generally necessary was to make a strong effort 
to keep abreast of recent archzeological research both in Old Testament and in 
New Testament study. 

The fulness of detail with which the data of the Versions have been given 
may provoke some comment. Experience has been the guide of the editors, and 
they believe that, though in the future it will be possible to give these data in a 
more correct, more critical, and more condensed form, the student is best served 
at present by being supplied as fully as possible with the available material. It 
may also be doubted by some whether there is not too much philology. Here, 
again, experience has directed the course to be pursued. In the present transi- 
tional stage of lexicography, it would have been undesirable to rest content with 
simply referring to the valuable new lexicons which are now appearing, or have 
already appeared. 

With regard to biblical theology, the editors are not without hope that they 
have helped to pave the way for a more satisfactory treatment of that important 
subject which is rapidly becoming the history of the movement of religious life and 
thought within the Jewish and the Christian church (the phrase may be inaccurate, 
but it is convenient) Systems of Prophetic, Pauline, Petrine, Johannine theology 
have had their day; it is perhaps time that the Bible should cease to be regarded 
as a storehouse of more or less competing systems of abstract thought. Unfor- 
tunately the literary and historical criticism of the New Testament is by no means 
as far advanced as that of the Old Testament. It may not be long before a real 
history of the movement of religious life and thought in the earlier period will 
be possible. For such a history for the later period we shall have to wait longer, if 
we may infer anything from the doubtless inevitable defects of the best existing 
handbook of New Testament theology, that of the able veteran critic, H. J. Holtz- 
mann. ‘The editors of the present work are keenly interested in the subject at 
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present called ‘ Biblical Theology’; but, instead of attempting what is at present 
impossible, they have thought it better to leave some deficiencies which future 
editors will probably find it not difficult to supply. They cannot, however, con- 
clude this section without a hearty attestation of the ever-increasing love for the 
Scriptures which critical and historical study, when pursued in a sufficiently com- 
prehensive sense, appears to them to produce. The minutest details of biblical 
research assume a brightness not their own when viewed in the light of the great 
truths in which the movement of biblical religion culminates. May the reader find 
cause to agree with them! This would certainly have been the prayerful aspira- 
tion of the beloved and lamented scholar who originated this Excyclopedia. 

To the contributors of signed articles, and to those who have revised and 
brought up to date the articles of Prof. Robertson Smith, it may seem almost 
superfluous to render thanks for the indispensable help they have so 
courteously and generously given. It constitutes a fresh bond 
between scholars of different countries and several religious com- 
munities which the editors can never forget. But the special services of the 
various members of the editorial staff require specific acknowledgment, which the 
editors have much pleasure in making. Mr. Hope W. Hogg became a contributor 
to the Encyclopedia Biblica in 1894, and in 1895 became a regular member of the 
editorial staff. To his zeal, energy, and scholarship the work has been greatly 
indebted in every direction. In particular, Mr. Hogg has had the entire responsi- 
bility for the proofs as they passed in their various stages through the hands of the 
printer, and it is he who has seen to the due carrying out of the arrangements — 
many of them of his own devising — for saving space and facilitating reference 
that have been specified in the subjoined ‘ Practical Hints to the Reader.’ Mr. 
Stanley A. Cook joined the staff in 1896, and not only has contributed various 
signed articles, which to the editors appear to give promise of fine work in the 
future, but also has had a large share in many of those that are of composite 
authorship and unsigned. Finally, Mr. Maurice A. Canney joined the staff in 
1898; he also has contributed signed articles, and has been eminently helpful in 
every way, especially in the reading of the proofs. Further, the editors desire to 
acknowledge their very special obligations to the Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M.A., 
editor of the Concordance to the Septuagint, who placed his unrivalled experience 
at their disposal by controlling all the proofs at a certain stage with special 
reference to the LXX readings. He also verified the biblical references. 


T. K. CHEYNE. 
J. SUTHERLAND BLACK. 
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Further Explanations. — The labour that has been bestowed on even minor matters in the 
preparation of this Zncyclefedra has seemed to be warranted by the hope that it may be 
found useful as a students’ handbook. Its value from this point of view will be facilitated by 
attention to the following points : — 

1. Classes of Articles, — The following notes will give a general idea of what the reader may 
expect to find and where to look for it: — 

i. Proper Names. — Every proper name in the Old and the New Testament canons and the 
OT Apocrypha (Authorised Version or Revised Version, text or margin) is represented by an 
article-heading in Clarendon type, the substantive article being usually given under the name as 
found in the AV text. Adoraim, on the same line as ADORA (col. 71). and Adullamite, three 
lines below ADULLAM (col. 73), are examples of space-saving contrivances. 

ii. Books. — Every book in the OT and the NT canons and the OT Apocrypha is discussed 
in a special article—e.g. Acts, Chronicles, Deuteronomy. The ‘Song of Solomon’ is dealt with 
under the title CANTICLES, and the last book in the NT under APOCALYPSE. 

ii. General Articles. — With the view, amongst other things, of securing the greatest pos- 
sible brevity, many matters have been treated in general articles, the minor headings being dealt 
with concisely with the help of cross-references. Such general articles are: ABI AND AHI, 
names in AGRICULTURE, APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, APOCRYPHA, ARMY, BAKEMEATS, BREAD, 
CANON, CATTLE, CHRONOLOGY, CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, COLOURS, CONDUITS, CUTTINGS OF THE 
FLESH, DISPERSION, DIVINATION, DRESS. 

iv. Other Subjects. — The following are examples of important headings: — ADAM AND EVE, 
ANGELS, ANTICHRIST. BLESSINGS AND CURSINGS, CHRISTIAN, NAME OF, CIRCUMCISION, COM- 
MUNITY OF GOODS, COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, CREATION, DELUGE, DEMONS, DRAGON. 

v. Things. — The Eucyclopedia Biblica is professedly a dictionary of things, not words, and 
a great effort has been made to adhere rigidly to this principle. Even where at first sight it 
seems to have been neglected, it will generally be found that this is not really the case. The 
only way to tell the English reader what has to be told about (e.g.) CHAIN is to distinguish the 
various things that are called, or should have been called, ‘chain’ in the English Version, and 
refer him to the articles where they are dealt with. 

vi. Mere Cross-references (see above, 1, i.; and below, 2). 

2. Method of Cross-References.— A very great deal of care has been bestowed on the 
cross-references, because only by their systematic use could the necessary matter be adequately 
dealt with within the limits of one volume. They have made possible a conciseness that is not 
attained at the expense of incompleteness, repetition of the same matter under different headings 
being reduced to a minimum. For this reason the articles have been prepared, not in alphabetical 
order, but simultaneously in all parts of the alphabet. and have been worked up together con- 
stantly and kept up to date. The student may be assured, therefore, that the cross-references 
have not been inserted at random; they have always been verified. If any be found to be 
unwarranted (no such is known). it must be because it has been found necessary, after the 
reference was made, to remove something from the article referred to to another article. The 
removed matter will no doubt be represented by a cross-reference (cp, e.g., Ds 

The method of reference employed is as follows: — 

i. Identification of Article. (a) Long Names. — To save space long headings have been 
curtailed in citations —e.g., APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE is cited as APOCALYPTIC. 

(6) Synonymous Articles.— Persons of the same name or places of the same name are 
ranged as 1, 2, 3, etc., under a common heading and cited accordingly. In other cases (and 
even in the former case when, as in ADNAH in col. 67, one English spelling represents different 
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Hebrew spellings (the articles usually have separate headings, in which case they are cited as 
i, ii, iii., etc, although they are not so marked. Usually geographical articles precede bio- 
graphical, and persons precede books. Thus SAMUEL i., 2 is the second person called Samuel; 
SAMUEL ii. is the article SAMUEL, Books oF. If a wrong number should be found the reason 
is not that it was not verified, but that the article referred to is one of a very small number in 
which the original order of the articles had to be changed and the cross-reference was not 
detected. Thus in the article ALusm the reference to BERED ii., 1, ought to be to BERED i. 1. 

ii. /udication of Place in Article Cited. — Articles of any length are divided into numbered 
sections ($8 1, 2, etc.) indicated by insets containing a descriptive word or phrase. As con- 
venience of reference is the great aim, the descriptive phrases are limited to, at most, three or 
four words, and the sections are numbered consecutively. Logical subordination of sections, 
therefore, cannot appear. Divisions larger than sections are sometimes indicated in the text by 
I.. II, etc. and subdivisions of sections by letters and numbers (a. b, c a. B, y, i, ii, iii.). 
References like (BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. 8) are freely used. Most of the large articles have prefixed 
to them a table of contents. 

ii. Manner of Citation. — The commonest method is (see Davin, § 11, (c) ii). Ezra (g.v., 
ii. § 9) means the article EzRA-NEHEMIAH, BOOK or, $ 9. Sometimes, however, the capitals or 
the g.v. may be dispensed with. CHAIN printed in small capitals in the middle of an article 
would mean that there is an article on that term, but that it hardly merits g.v. from the present 
point of view. In articles (generally on RV names) that are mere cross-references g.v. is generally 
omitted ; so, ¢.g., in ABADIAS in col. 3. 

3. Typographical Devices. i. Size of Type. — (a) Letters — Two sizes of type are used, 
and considerable care has been devoted to the distribution of the small-type passages. Usually 
the general meaning of an article can be caught by reading simply the large-type parts. The 
small-type passages generally contain such things as proofs of statements, objections, more techni- 
cal details. In these passages, and in footnotes and parenthesis, abbreviations (see below, 8). 
which are avoided as much as possible elsewhere, are purposely used. (2) Mumbers. — Two 
sizes of Arabic numerals are used. (Note that the smallest 6 and 8 are a different shape from 
the next larger 6 and S). In giving references, when only the volume is given, it is usually 
cited by a Roman number. Pages are cited by Arabic numbers except where (as is often the 
case) pages of a preface are marked with Roman numbers. When numbers of two ranks are 
required, two sizes of Arabic numbers (5) are used irrespectively of whether the reference be to 
book and chapter. volume and page, or section and line. If three ranks are needed, Roman 
numbers are prefixed (v. 5 ;). 

ii. alics. — Italic type is much used in citing foreign words. In geographical articles, as a 
rule, the printing of a modern place-name in italics indicates that the writer of the article identifies 
it with the place under discussion. For the significance of the different kinds of tvpe in the map 
of Assyria see the explanations at the foot of the map. On the two kinds of Greek type see 
below. 4 ii. (4). 

i. Sall Capitals. — Small Roman capitals are used in two ways: (1) in giving the equiva- 
lent in RV for the name in AV. or vzce versa, and (2) in giving a cross-reference (see above, 2 iii.). 
On the use of small italic capitals see below, 4 ii. (b). 

iv. Sywrbols.— (a) Index Figures. — In ‘almost always? clear, * 6" indicates footnote 6. In 
* Introd. (9.* (6)! means sixth edition. In * D; *2' means a later development of D (see below,  ). 

(4) Asterisk. — B* means the original scribe of codex B.  **5;Ze means that the consonants 
are known but the vowels are hypothetical. v. œ means v. 5 (partly). 

(c) Dagger. — A dagger t is used to indicate that all the passages where a word occurs are 
cited. The context must decide whether the English word or the original is meant. 

(d) Sign of Equality.—* AALAR, 1 Esd. 546 AV = Ezra 2 5) IMMER, i. means that the two 
verses quoted are recensions of the same original, and that what is called Aalar in the one is 
called Immer in the other. as will be explained in the first of the articles entitled IMMER. 

(e) Sign of Parallelism. — || is the adjective corresponding to the verb =. Thus * Aalar of 
I Esd. 536 AV appears as Immer in || Ezra 2 59 

(f) Other devices. —'99 means 1899. 1 Ch. 6 8: [66] means that verse 81 in the English 
version is the translation of that numbered 66 in Hebrew texts. y is used to indicate the ‘root’ 
of a word. 

v. Punctuation. — No commas are used between citations, thus: 2 K. 62:25 Is. 217. 
Commas are omitted and semicolons or colons inserted whenever ambiguity seems thus to be 
avoided — e.g., the father Achbor [1] is called ‘Father of Baal-hanan [1] king of Edom,’ and the 
son Baal-hanan [1] is called ‘ben Achbor [1]; one of the kings of Edom.’ 

4. Text-Critical Apparatus. — As all sound investigation must be based, not on the ancient 
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texts as they lie before the student, but on what he believes to be the nearest approach he can make 
to their original reading, the soundness of every text is weighed, and if need be, discussed before 
it is used in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

i. Traditional Original Text. — In quoting the traditional Hebrew text the editions of Baer 
and of Ginsburg have been relied on as a rule; similarly in the case of the New Testament, the 
texts of Tischendorf and of Westcott and Hort (see below, — ). 

ii. Evidence of Versions. — The Vulgate (ed. Heyse-Tischendorff) and the Peshitta (ed. Lee 
and London Polyglott) and the minor Greek versions (Field, 77exaf/a: Hatch-Redpath, Con- 
cordance) have been quoted quite freely; the testimony of the Septuagint has been attended to on 
every point. 

In exceptional cases ‘Holmes and Parsons’ has been consulted; ordinarily Swete's manual 
edition (including the variants) and Lagarde's Pars Prior have been considered sufficient. In 
general (for the main exception see next paragraph) only variations of some positive interest or im- 
portance have been referred to. Almost invariably a quotation from the LXX is followed by sym- 
bols indicating the documents cited (thus v [BAL]). This does not necessarily imply that in 
some other MS or MSS a different reading is found; it is simply a guarantee that Lagarde and 
Swete's digest of readings have both been consulted. The formula [BAL] standing alone means 
that the editors found no variant in Lagarde or Swete to report. In the parts, therefore, where 
Swete cites N or other MSS as well as BA, BAL includes them unless the context indicates other- 
wise; BAL might even be used where B was lacking. When BAL stands alone the meaning is 
everywhere the same; it is a summary report of agreement in Lagarde and Swete. 

Proper names have been felt to demand special treatment; the aim has been to give under 
each name the readings of Lagarde and all the variants of BNA as cited in Swete. The com- 
monest, or a common form for each witness is given at the head of the article, and this is followed 
at once or in the course of the article by such variants as there are. Where all the passages con- 
taining a given name are cited in the article, the apparatus of Greek readings (as in Swete and 
Lagarde) may be considered absolutely complete. In other cases, completeness, though aimed at, 
has not been found possible. 

The distinction between declinable and indeclinable forms has generally been observed; but 
different cases of the same declinable form have not as a rule (never in the case of common nouns) 
been taken note of. Where part of one name has been joined in the LXX to the preceding or suc- 
ceeding name, the intruding letters have usually been given in square brackets, though in some very 
obvious cases they may have been ignored. 

When MSS differ only in some giving ı and others et that is indicated concisely thus: ‘aBeta 
[B], aß a [AL], becomes *aB[e]ia [BAL].' Similarly, -r., -rr. becomes -[r]r. 

A great deal of pains has been bestowed on the readings, and every etfort has been made to 
secure the highest attainable accuracy. In this connection the editors desire to acknowledge their 
very special obligations to the Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M.A.. editor of the Concordance to the 
Septuagint, who has placed his unrivalled experience in this department at their disposal by con- 
trolling the proofs from the beginning with special reference to the LXX readings. He has also 
verified the biblical references. 

Unfortunately, misprints and other inaccuracies — inaccuracies sometimes appearing for the 
first time after the last proof reading — cannot be avoided. Corrections of errors, however minute. 
addressed to the publishers, will always be gratefully received. 

Some typographical details require to be explained : — 

(a) In giving proper names initial capitals, breathings, and accents are dispensed with; they 
were unknown in the oldest MSS (see Swete, 1 p. xiii 2). 

(6) The Greek readings at the head of an article are given in uncials, and the Vulgate read- 
ings in small italic capitals ; elsewhere ordinary type is used. 

(c) The first Greek reading is given in full; all others are abbreviated as much as possible. 
Letters suppressed at the beginning of a word are represented by a dash, letters at the end by a 
period. In every case the abbreviated form is to be completed by reference to the Greek form 
immediately preceding, whether that is given in full or not. Thus, e.g., ‘aBeAcarrep, B. . . . TTL 
-rrT&w, Bedoa.’! means fafeAcarreq, BeAoarriys, BeAcoarrew, fjeAcarrev. That is to say, the 
abbreviated form repeats a letter (or if necessary more) of the form preceding. Two exceptions 
are sometimes made. The dash sometimes represents the whole of the preceding form — e.g., in 
cases like au, -s, — and one letter has sometimes been simply substituted for another: e.g., v for 
p. in eus, -v. These exceptions can hardly lead to ambiguity. 

(d) The following are the symbols most commonly quoted from Swete's digest with their 
meaning : — 

1 This is a misprint in the art. ABEL-SHITTIM. ‘Bega.’ should be ‘ Bega’, without the period. 
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* = original scribe. D = testimony of the Grabe-Owen collation of D before 
1 = his own corrections, D was partly destroyed (see Swete, 1 p. xxiv). 
a, b, c = other correctors. Dsil = readings inferred from the collation (D)e silentio, 
ab = first corrector confirmed by second. Nc-a =a corrector of N belonging to the 7th cent. (Sw., 
ab? =a or b. 2 p. viii; cp 1, p. xxi). 

a?b = b, perhaps also a. Bedit = e.g., on Sirach 461, p. 471. 

a(vid) = prob, a. Neb. = see Sw., 2 p. viii. 

avid = a, if it be a dona fide correction at all. Nee = e.g., Sir. 107, p. 663. 


(e) The following are the MSS most commonly cited : — 


N Sinaiticus (see Swete, 1 p. xx). F Cod. Ambrosianus (Swete, 1 p. xxvi). 

A Alexandrinus (Swete, p. xxii). 87  Cod.Chisianus (Swete, 3 xii). 

B Vaticanus (Swete, 1 p. xvii). Syr. Cod, Syro. Hexaplaris Ambrosianus (3 xiii). 

C Cod. Ephriemi (Swete, 2 p. xiii). V . Cod. Venetus (= 23, Parsons; Swete, 3 p. xiv). 

D Cod. Cottonianus Geneseos (Swete, 1 p. xxiii). | Q. Cod. Marchalianus (Swete, 3 p. vii). 

E Cod. Bodleianus Geneseos (Swete, 1 p. xxvi). | T Cod. rescriptus Cryptoferratensis (Swete, 3p.ix f). 


5. Proper Name Articles. — Proper name articles usually begin thus. The name is followed 
by a parenthesis giving (1) the original; (2) where necessary, the number of the section in the 
general article Names where the name in question is discussed or cited; (3) a note on the ety- 
mology or meaning of the (personal) name with citation of similar names; (4) the readings of 
the versions (see above, 4 ii.). 

6. Geographical Articles. — The interpretation of place-names is discussed in the article 
NAMES. The maps that are issued with Part I. are the district of Damascus, the environs of 
Babylon. and ‘Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia’ (between cols. and ). The last-mentioned 
is mainly designed to illustrate the non-Palestinian geography of the Old Testament. It is made 
use of to show the position of places outside of Palestine mentioned in Part I. which happen to 
fall within its bounds. 

In all maps biblical names are assigned to sites only when the article discussing the question 
regards the identification as extremely probable (the degree of probability must be learned from the 
article). 

The following geographical terms are used in the senses indicated : — 


Der, deir, ' monastery. A'Rirbet-( Kh.), ‘ruins of —.’ 

Haj( 7), ‘pilgrimage to Mecca.’ Nahr (N.), ' river.’ 

Febel (].), ‘ mountain.’ Tell,‘ mound’ (often containing ruins). 

Kefr, Kafr, ' village. Wadi (W.), ‘valley,’ ' torrent-course.' 

Khan, ‘ caravanserai.' Welt, wely, ‘ Mohammedan saint,’ ‘saint's tomb.’ 


7. Transliteration, etc. — Whilst the Encyclopedia Biblica is meant for the student, other 
readers have constantly been kept in view. Hence the frequent translation of Hebrew and other 
words, and the transliteration of words in Semitic languages. In certain cases transliteration also 
saves space. No effort has been made at uniformity for its own sake. Intelligibility has been 
thought sufficient. When pronunciation is indicated — e.g., Béhemoth, Leviathan — what is meant 
is that the resulting form is the nearest that we can come to the original as represented by the 
traditional Hebrew, so long as we adhere to the English spelling. 

In the case of proper names that have become in some degree naturalised in an incorrect form, 
that form has been preserved: e.g., Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser. Where there is an alternative, 
naturally the closer to the original is selected: therefore Nebuchadrezzar (with 7 as in Ezek., etc.), 
Nazirite. Where there is no naturalised form an exact transliteration of the original has been : 
given — e.g., Asur-rés-isi — and the component parts of Assyrian names are thus separated by 
hyphens, and begin with a capital when they are divine names. 

In the case of modern (Arabic) place-names the spelling of the author whose description has 
been most used has generally been retained, except when it would have been misleading to the 
student. The diacritical marks have been checked or added after verification in some Arabic 
source or list. 

On the Assyrian alphabet see BABYLONIA, § 6, and on the Egyptian, EGYPT, $ 12. One 
point remains to be explained, after which it will suffice to set forth the schemes of transliteration 
in tabular form. The Hebrew h (m) represents philologically the Arabic h and h, which are 
absolutely distinct sounds. The Hebrew spoken language very likely marked the distinction. 
As the written language, however, ignores it, m is always transliterated h. The Assyrian guttural 
transliterated with an h, on the other hand, oftenest represents the Arabic h, and is therefore 
always transliterated h (in Muss.-Arn. Dict., x. for x), never h. There is no h in transliterated 
Assyrian; for the written language did not distinguish the Arabic h from the Arabic h ‘g or’, 
representing them all indifferently by’. which accordingly does not, in transliterated Assyrian, 
mean simply X but N or m or h or P org. Hence e.g., Nabü-nahid is simply one interpretation 
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of Nabü-na'id. Egyptian, lastly, requires not only h, h, and h, like Arabic, but also a fourth 
symbol h (see EGYPT, § » 


TRANSLITERATION OF HEBREW (AND ARABIC) CONSONANTS 


LI | N Ld 
b = (ES 
bh(b) = 
g 1| € lig 
| gh (g)) 3 
d E) > 
dh(d) ^" 
h = fon) k > p 5 
kh (k 3 $ 
w, Y i c w,u l= | 2| s c 
Extra Arabic Consonants: v, th, /; 5, dh, 2; Ue: d; i, Z 
VOWELS. 
‘long’ ‘short’ very short mere glide 
Heb.àáeiou aeiou AESoraco éor'or? 
Ar. aiu a (e) i (e) u (o) 


Ar. diphthongs: ai, ay, ei, ey, €; aw, au, O. 


8. Abbreviations, Symbols, and Biographical Notes.— The following pages explain the 
abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see above 3i. (2)) of the Encyclopædia. 
The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and for the most part it takes no account of well-established 
abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly obvious. The bibliographical notes will be not 
unwelcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen.. Ex.. Lev., 
Mun Dto Jos. Jude Ruth, Sa); I) Chir]; Ezt, Neh Est. Job, Ps; Pr, Eccles Cant; 
Is., Jer, Lam., Ezek., Dan.. Hos., Joel. Am., Ob., Jon., Mi.. Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., Zech., Mal.; 
1 Esd.. 4 Esd. (^e. 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith. Wisd., Ecclus.. Baruch, cap. 6(2¢.. Epistle of 
Jeremy). Song of the Three Children (Dan. 323), Susanna. Bel and the Dragon, Prayer of Manasses, 
1-4 Mace. ; Mt, Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., Cor, Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thes., Tim., Tit., Philem., 
Heb., Ja[s.]. Pet., 1-3 Jn., Jude, Apoc. [or Rev.]. An explanation of some of the symbols (A, N, B, 
etc. ), now generally used to denote certain Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found 
above. at p. vx. It may be added that the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work 
to which they are attached; thus O7/C® = The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd edition 
(exceptions RP, OF): see below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes ; 
for those under the line see below under D., etc. 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that the Zucyclopedia Biblica itself be cited as £ P7. It will be observed that 
all the larger articles can be referred to by the numbered sections; or any passage can readily be 
cited by column and paragraph or line. The columns will be numbered continuously to the end of 
the work. 
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The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv. 3 i. [@]) of the Excyclopedia. The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will, it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nus Dt. Josh., Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(1), Ch[r.], Ezra, Neh., Esth., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., 
C(an)t., Is., Jer., Lam., Ezek., Dan., Hos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi.. Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., 
Zech., Mal.; 1 Esd., 4 Esd. (Ze. 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy (Ze, Bar. ch. 6). Song of the Three Children (Dan. 8323), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc. ; Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn. Acts, Rom., Cor.. Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess., 
Tim., Tit., Philem., Heb., Ja[s.], Pet., 1-3 Jn.. Jude, Rev. [or Apoc]. 

An explanation of some of the symbols (A, N, B, etc.), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached: thus 
OZ7JC = The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd edition (exceptions APO, AO; see 
below). "The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes; for those under the line see 
below under Da E; J.. Pe. 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that this work be referred to as the Eucyclopedia Biblica, and that the 
name may be abbreviated thus: Lucy. Dib. or EP. dt will be observed that all the larger 
articles can be referred to by the numbered sections ($$); or any passage can readily be cited 
by column and paragraph or line. The columns will be numbered continuously to the end 
of the work. 


Abulw. . . Abulwalid, the Jewish grammarian | AT, .177iche . Das Alte Testament, Alttestament- 


(b. circa 990), author of Book of liche. Old Testament. 
Roots, etc. AT Unters. . Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. 
Acad, $ 20 The Academy: A Weekly Review See Winckler. 
of Literature, Science, and Art. | AV.. : . Authorised Version. 
London, '69 ff. 
AF.. : . See AOF. a 3 ; . ben, Ü ne (son, sons, Hebrew). 
ANT. 5 . Ancient Hebrew Tradition. See | Ba. . j . Baerand Delitzsch’s critical edition 
Hommel. of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
At test]. Unt. . See Winckler. '69, and following vears. 
Amer. Journ. of American Journal of Philology, | Bab.. : . Babylonian. 
Phil. '8o ff. Baed., or Baedeker, Palestine (ed. Socin), 
A[mer.]/(ourn.] American Journal of Semitic Lan- Baed. Pad, (2), ’94; (9,98 (Benzinger) based 
S[em.] Liang.) | guagesand Literatures (continu- on 4th German ed. 
ing ZZeóraica ['84-95]), "95 ff. Baethg., or Baethgen, Beitrüge zur semitischen 
Am. Tab. . . The Tell-el-Amarna Letters( 2A 75) Baethg. Beitr. Religions-geschichte, 88. 
Ant. . : . Josephus, Astiguities, BAG " . C. P. Tiele, Badylonische-assyrische 
AOF Š 00 dlterientalische Forschungen, See . Geschichte, pt. i.,’86; pt. ii, "88. 
Winckler. Ba. VB. . . Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den 
Apocr. Anecd. . Apocrypha Anecdota, ist and 2nd semitischen Sprachen, i, '89; ii, 
series, published under the 'or- AEH) Hope. 


general title ‘Texts and Studies’ | Baraitha . . See Law LITERATURE, 
at the Cambridge University | BDB Lex. . [Brown, Driver, Briggs, Zexicon] 


Press. A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
Aga. : . Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp. of the Old Testament, based on 
revolt against Hadrian), author the Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. 
of a Greek translation of the Old Brown, with the co-operation of 
Testament. See TEXT. S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs, 
Ar. : . Arabic. Oxford, ’92, and following years. 
Aram. . . Aramaic. See ARAMAIC. Bere. : .. E. Bertheau (1812-88). In XGI; 
Arch. : . Archeology or Archdologie. See Richter u. Ruth, '45 ; @ 783; 
Benzinger, Nowack. Chronik, '54; Oh 73; sra, 
Ar. Des. . . Doughty, Arabia Deserta, '88. r Nehemia u. Ester, '62; @, by 
Ar, Heid., ox Reste arabischen Heidentums. See Ryssel, '87. 
Heid. Wellhausen. Beitr. : . Beiträge, especially Baethgen (as 
Arm. : . Armenian. above). 
Ass. . : . Assyrian. Beitr. z. Ass. . Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. semi- 
Ass. HWB e Assyrisches Flandwörterbuch. See tischen Sprachwissenschaft; ed. 
Delitzsch. Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, 
As. u. Eur, . W.M. Müller, Asien u. Europa i. ’90; ii.,"94; iii., '98; iv. 1,99. 
nach altügyptischen Denkmälern, | Benz. HA. . I. Benzinger, //ebraische Arché- 
293. ologie, ’94. 
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Kon. . 

Bertholet, Stel- 
lung 

Br. ó 5 


Biblioth. Sac. . 
BJ . : : 


BL- š 
Boch. 


Boeckh 
BOR : 
Bóttch. 


Bóttg. Lex. 
Ee. 
Bu. : : 
Urgesch. . 
Ri. Sa, 


Sam.. 


Konige in A 7/C, '99. 

A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Is- 
raeliten u. der Juden zu den 
Fremden, '96. 

Gustav Bickell : 

Grundriss der hebräischen 

Crammati£,'69 f. ; EL,'77. 
Carmina VT metrice ett., 82. 
Dichtungen der Hebréaer,’82 f. 
Ariishe Bearbeitung der 
Prov., “go. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, 45 ff. 

De Pello Judaico, See Josephus. 

Schenkel, Bibel- Lexicon ; Real- 
wórterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
für Geistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., '69—'75. 

S. Bochart (1599-1667): 
Geographia Sacra, 1646; 
fhierosoicon, sive de Animali- 
bus Scripture Sacra, 1663. 

Aug. Boeckh, Corpus Inser. Grac., 
4 vols., '28-'77. 

Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
'87 f. : 
Friedrich Böttcher, -lusfithrliches 
Lehrbuch der hebräischen Spra- 

che, '66—' 68. 

Bóttger, Lexicon z. d. Schriften des 
Fl. Josephus, '79. 

Biblical Nesearches. See Robinson. 

Karl Budde: 

Die biblische Crgeschichte (Gen. 
1—124). 753. 

Die Bücher. Richter und Samuel, 
thre Quellen und thr Aufbau,’ 9o. 

Samuel in SBOT (ITeb.), '94. 


as Bree hick wa ae. 
Klagelieder and Hohelied in KHC, '98. 


Buhl , 
Buxt. Syn. Jud. 


Buxt. Zex. 


Co CIF: : 5 
Calwer Bib. . 
Lex . 


Crp: k ^ 
CH: : . 


Chald. Gen. A 


Chen am : 
Proph. Ts. . 


Job and Sol. 
or. 


OP... 


Aids. 
Founders . 


Inir. Is. 


See Pal. 

Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga. Judaica, 1603, etc. 

Johann Huxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldatcum, Talmudi- 
cum et Rabbinicum, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer, 2 vols., '69 aud 774. 


eirca. 

Calwer Kirchelexikon, 
sches Llandweorterbuch, 
Zeller, ’89-’93. 

contra Apionem. See Josephus. 

Composition des lexatenchs. See 
Wellhausen. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
by George Smith. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by A. H. Sayce, '8o. 

T. K. Cheyne: 

The Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols. 
(80-"81; revised, (5), ’89). 

Job and Solomon,or The Wisdom 
of the Old Testament ('87). 

Lhe Book of Psalms, transl. 
with comm. ('88); (), re- 
written (forthcoming). 

The Origin and Religious Con- 
tents of the Psalter (Bampton 
Lectures, '89), '91. 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, '92. 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, '94. 

Introduction to the Book of 
JsaiaA ("95). 


Theologi- 
ed P 


/s. SBOT. 


Jsaijdh in SBOT 


[ Eng. ], 
(97); [Heb.], ('99). 


Jeremiah, his Life and Times in ‘Men of the 


Bible’ (88). 


Jew. Kel, Life Jewish Religious Life after the 


CIG 
C/L 


cls 


Class. Rev. 
Cl.-Gan. 
Kec. . 
Co. : 
Lzek. 
Fin. 
fist. 
COT 


Crit. Mon. 


Cr. Rev. 


D 
Dz 
Dalm. Gram. 


Worte Jesu 
dram, Lex. 


Dav. 


Job 
Ezek. 


DB. 


de C. Orig . 


De Gent. . : 


Del. : : 
Pari. fi 
Heb. Lang. 


Exile, '98. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), '82 f. See 
also Boeckh. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Berlin, '65, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semttica- 
rum, Paris, ’381 f. Pt. i., l'hieni- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii, Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
5. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, 87 f. 

Clermont-Ganneau: 

Recueil d' Archéologie, '85 ff. 

Cornill : 

Das Buch des 
Ezechiel, '86. 
Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 

ment, 91; 73, "06, 
History of the People of Israel 
from the earliest times, '98. 

TheCunetjorm /nscriptions and tue 
Old Testament, See Schrader. 

A. H. Sayee, The “Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monu- 
ments, '94. 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature (ed. 
Salmond], ’91 jf. 


Propheten 


Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
Deuteronomistie passages. 

Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 
IHisroRICAL LITERATURE. 

Dalman, Crammatik dei fjidisch- 
palüstinischen Aramdátisch, Y4. 

Die Worte Jesu, V, "0S, 

elramadisch - Neuhebrdisches 
I) ferhuch zu Targum, 
Talnnud, und Midrasch, 
LOST Then tye: 

A. B. Davidson: 

Book of Job in Camb. Bible, 'S4. 
hook of F zekie! in Cambridge 
Bible, '92. 

W. Smith, -f Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising tts Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Nat- 
ural History, 3 vols., 03; DA), 
2nd ed. of vol. i., in two parts, 
'93- 

or, J. Hastings, ./. Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with its Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology, 
vol. i.,'98; vol. ii., '99. 

or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de 
la Bible, 95 ff. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivées, '82; 9, "96. 
ET in the /aternational Scien- 
tific Series. 

De Gentibus. See Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre- 
ceding, author of: 

Wo lag das Paradies? ('S1). 
The Hebrew Language viewed 
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The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv. 3 i. [@]) of the Æxcyclopæiudiu. The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will, it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nus Dt., Josh. Judg., Ruth, S(a.), ER (1), Ch[r.], Ezra, Neh., Esth., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., 
C(an)t., Is., Jer, Lam., Ezek., Dan., Hos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi, Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., 
Zech., Mal.; 1 Esd., 4 Esd. (ze. 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd.. Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy (Ze, Bar. ch. 6), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 323), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc. ; Mt., Mk., Lk. Jn. Acts, Rom., Cor.. Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess., 
Tim., Tit., Philem., Heb.. Ja[s.], Pet., 1-3 Jn.. Jude, Rev. [or Apoc.]. 

An explanation of some of the symbols (A, N, D, etc.), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached: thus 
O7JC = The Old Testamenti in the Jewish Church, 2nd edition (exceptions APO, 407? ; see 
below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes; for those under the line see 
below under Dy, Ez, J.. Po. 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that this work be referred to as the Eucyclopedia Diblica, and that the 
name may be abbreviated thus: Z cy. Arb. or Bi. It will be observed that all the larger 
articles can be referred to by the numbered sections ($$); or any passage can readily be cited 
by column and paragraph or line. The columns will be numbered continuously to the end 
of the work. 


Abulw. . . Abulwalid, the Jewish grammarian | 47,.177iAe . Das Alte Testament, Alttestament- 


(b. circa 990), author of Book of fiche. Old Testament. 

Roots, etc. AT Unters. © Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. 
Acad. : . The Academy: A Weekly Review See Winckler. 

of Literature, Science, and Art. | AV.. : . Authorised Version. 


London, '69 ff. 
AF. . " . See AOF: DE ; . ben, bne (son, sons, Hebrew). 
AHT. ; . Ancient Hebrew Tradition. See | Bà. . , . Baerand Delitzsch's critical edition 


Hommel. of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
Alt test]. Unt. . See Winckler. '69, and following vears. 
Amer. Journ. of American Journal of Philology, | Bab. . : . Babylonian. 
Phil. 80 ff. Baed., or Baedeker, Palestine (ed. Socin), 
Amer. Journ] American Journal of Semitic Lan- Baed. Pal. @, ’o43 (9,"98 (Benzinger) based 
S[em.] L[ang.] guages and Literatures (continu- on 4th German ed. 
ing /febraica [84-95], '95 ff. Baethg., or Daethgen, Beiträge zur semttischen 
Am. Tab. . . The Tell-el-Amarna Letters( = A75) Baethg. Beitr. Neligions-geschichte, '88. 
Ant. . : . Josephus, -Lartignities. BAG : . C. P. Tiele, Badylonische-assyrische 
AOF R e Altorientalische Forschungen. Sce ; Geschichte, pt. 1.,’86; pt. ii, '88. 
Winckler. Ba.VB. . . Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den 
Apocr. Anecd. . Apocrypha Anecdota, ist and 2nd semitischen Sprachen, i., '89; ii, 
series, published under the Ton (2) oa" 


general title ‘Texts and Studies’ | Baraitha . . See Law LITERATURE, 
at the Cambridge University | BDB Zex. . (Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon] 


Press. A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
Agi : . Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp. of the Old Testament, based on 
revolt against Hadrian), author the Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. 
of a Greek translation of the Old Brown, with the co-operation of 
Testament. See TEXT. S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs, 
Ar. . : . Arabic. Oxford, '92, and following years. 
Aram. 3 . Aramaic. See ARAMAIC. Be. . . . E. Bertheau (1812-88). In A'G7/; 
Arch. : . Archeology or Archäologie. See Richter u. Ruth, '45; (9 '83; 
Benzinger, Nowack. Chronik, say, 0. 73; Æsra, 
Ar. Des. . . Doughty, Arabia Deserta, '88. . Nehemia u. Ester, '62; ©, by 
Ar. Heid, ot Reste arabischen Heidentums. See Ryssel, '87. 
Heid. Wellhausen. Beitr. : . Beiträge, especially Baethgen (as 
Arm. : . Armenian. above). 
Ass. . 3 . Assyrian. Beitr. z. Ass. . Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. semi- 
Ass. HWB . Assyrisches JZTandwürterbuch. See tischen Sprachwissenschaft; ed. 
Delitzsch. Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, 
As. u. Eur. . W. M. Müller, Asien u. Europa i ’90; ii.,'94; iii., '98; iv. 1,"99. 
nach altágyptischen Den&málern, | Benz. HA. . I. Benzinger, //ebraische Archa- 
93. ologie, ’94. 
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Kon, A 

Bertholet, Stel- 
lung 

Bi. . : : 


Biblioth. Sac. 
777 CS 
EUN T. es 


Boch. 


Boeckh 
BOR è 


Böttch. 


Böttg. Zer. 
BR. : . 
Bu. . ; : 
Urgesch. . 
Ai. Sa, 


Sam.. 


Das Buch H 1 


Konige in KHC, ’99. 

A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der fs- 
raeliten u. der Juden su den 
Fremden, !96. 

Gustav Bickell : 

Grundriss der hebräischen 

Grammatik, '69 f. ; YLT,'77. 
Carmina VT metrice ete., '82. 
Dichtungen der Hebráer,'82 f. 
Kritische Bearbeitung der 
Prov., ‘go. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, 43 ff. 

De Bello Judaico. See Josephus. 

Schenkel, Bibel- Lexicon; Real- 
wörterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
für Geistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., '69—'75. 

S. Bochart (1599-1667) : 
Geographia Sacra, 1646; 
Hierosoicon, sive de Animali- 
bus Scripture Sucre, 1663. 

Aug. Boeckh, Corpus Inser. Grac., 
4 vols., '28-'77. 

Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
'5; ff. 

Friedrich Böttcher, -lusfiihrliches 
Lehrbuch der hebräischen Spra- 
che, "66-68. 

Böttger, Lexicon z. d. Schriften des 
FL. Josephus, ’79. 

Biblical Researches. Sce Robinson. 

Karl Budde: 

Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 
1-124), 53. 

Die Bücher. Richter und Samuel, 
thre Quellen und ihr Aufbau, go. 

Samuel in SBOT (l0Heb.), 'g4. 


ob in HIK, '96. 


Klagelieder and Z/oAelied in XLC, '98. 


Buhl : : 
Buxt. Syn. Jud. 


Buxt. Lex. 


Chir. r A 
Calwer Bib. . 
Lex. 


€ Ap. : . 
CLES, . . 


Chald. Gen. 5 


Che. ^. ; 
Proph. fs. . 


Job and Sol. 
Ps. 


OPs. . 


Aids . 
Founders . 


Intr. fs. . 


See Var 

Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Svnegoga. Judaica, 1603, etc. 

Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudi- 
cum et Rabbinicum, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer, 2 vols., '69 and ’74. 


circa. 

Calwer Kirchelexikon, 
sches Llandiwörterbuch, 
Zeller, ’89-°93. 

contra Apionem. 

Composition des Hexateuchs. 
Wellhausen. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
by George Smith. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by A. H. Sayce, '8o. 

T. K. Cheyne: 

The Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols. 
('80-'81; revised, (5), 89), 

Job and Solomon,or The Wisdom 
of the Old Testament (787). 

The Book of Psalms, transl. 
with comm. ('88); (9, re- 
written (forthcoming). 

The Origin and Religious Con- 
tents of the Psalter (Bampton 
Lectures, '89), '91. 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, '92. 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, "94. 

Introduction to the Book of 
Lsaiah (95). 


Theologi- 
eu P. 


See Josephus. 
See 


fs. SBOT. 


Isaiah in SBOT 


[Eng.], 
C97); [Heb.], (99). 


Jeremiah, his Life and Times in ‘Men of the 


Bible’ ('88). 


Jew. Rel. Life Jewish Religious Life after the 


CIG 
CIL 


CIS 


Class. Rev. 
Cl.-Gan. 
Nec. . 
Co. . aj 
Ezek. 
Eini. 
{last 
COT 


Crit. Mon. 


Cr. Rev. 


D 
Da 
Dalm. Gra». 


Worte Jesu 
dram. Lex. 


Dav. 
Job 
Ezek. 


DB. 


de C. Orig. 


De Gent. . 5 
Del. ; : 


Par. : : 
Heb. Lang. 


FxMe, '98. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), '82 f. See 
also Boeckh. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Berlin, '65, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

Corpus Inscriptionum | Semitica- 
rum, laris, '81 f. Pt. i., Pheeni- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii., Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
5. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, 87 f. 

Clermont-Ganneau : 

Recueil d'Archéologie, '8s WE 

Cornill: 

Das Buch des 
Ezechiel, 'S6. 
Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 

ment, oi; 0, "06. 
Llistory of the People of Israel 
from the earlicst times, ’98. 

TheCuneiform Inscription: and the 
Old Testament, see Schrader. 

A. H. Sayce, 74e fligher Critic: m 
and the Verdict of the Monu- 
ments, Q4. 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature [ed. 
Salmond], '91 ff. 


P'ropheten 


Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
Deuteronomistic passages. 

Later Deuteronomistic editors, See 
HisTORICAL. LITERATURE. 

Dalman, Grammatik des jidisch- 
paládstinischen Aramirsh, '94. 

Die orte Jesu, V, 708. 

-braméádisch - Neuhebriitsches 
(Cirterduch zu Targum, 
Zalnud, und Midrash, 
Teil i., YF. 

A. B. Davidson: 

Book of Joh in Camb. Bible, S4. 
Book of Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, '92. 

W. Smith, -A Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising tts Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Nat- 
ural History, 3vols.,°03; Dh”, 
2nd ed. of vol. i., in two parts, 
an 

or, J. Hastings, ./ Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with its Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology, 
vol. i., 98; vol. ii., ’99. 

or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de 
la Bible, '95 ff. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivées, '82; (9, °96. 
ET in the /nternational Scien- 
tific Series. 

De Gentibus, See Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre- 
ceding, author of: 

Wo lag dus Paradies? ('S1). 
The Hebrew Language viewed 
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Prol. ` 


Ass. MIVB 
DHM EZ. Denk. 


in the light of Assyrian Re- 
search, '83. 

Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 
aram.IVàrterbuchszum A T, 
'86. 

Assyrisches Handwörterbuch, 
3, 


go. 
D. H. Müller, Zpieraphische Denk- 
máler aus Arabien, '89. 


Die Propheten in ihren ursprünglichen Form. 


Di. 


Did, é 
Dozy, Suppl. 


Die Grundgesetze der ursemi- 
tischen Poeste, 2 Bde., ’96. 
Dillmann, August (1823-94), 
in A'G/Z: Genesis, 3rd ed. of 
Knobel, 75; 19, 825 W92 CET 
by Stevenson,'97); Exodus und 
Leviticus, 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
'50; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, '97; 
Numb., Deut, Josh. 2nd ed. of 
Knobel,'86; /sa£a/, ?,'9o; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 
Didaché, See APOCRYPIHA, § 31, L 
Supplement aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes, 79 ff. 
Driver, S5. R.: 
A Treatise on the Use of the 
Tenses in Hebrew, 74; (9, 
Sr oo: 
Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, ’90. 
An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, 
(1), QI; (8) BG) » 
Parallel Psalter, ’98. 
Deuteronomy in The Inter- 
national Critical Commen- 
tary, '95. 
s inthe Caméridge Bible, '97. 
SBOT (Eng.), Leviticus, as- 
sisted by H. A. White, '98. 


* Hebrew Authority’ in Authority and Archeology, 


Dr. . : 
HT. 
TBS 
Introd. 
Lar Ps. 
Deut. 
Joel and Amo 
Lev. SBOT 
bi 

Drus. 

Du. . : 
Proph. 
IS a 
ASE a 

E 

Ez 

EB® 


Ebers, Aeg. BM 
Eini. 

Eng. Hist. Rev. 
Enrt[st]. 

EL . 

Eth. 5 : 
Eus. . . 


Onom. or OS 


Sacred and Profane, ed. 

David G. Hogarth, London, 

99. 

fsaiah, His Life aud Times, in 
‘Nen ofthe Bible, 26293. 

Drusius (1550-1616) in Critici 

Sacri. 

Bernhard Duhm: 

Die Theologie der Propheten 
als Grundlage für die innere 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
israelitischen Religion, °]5. 

Das Buch Jesaia in HK, "92. 

Die Psalmen erklart,in K HC, 

Old Hebrew historical document. 

Later additions to E. See His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE, 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed., 
75-88. 

Georg Ebers (37-'98), Aegypten u. 
die Bücher Alose’s, i., '68. 

Einleitung (lntroduction). 
Cornill, etc. 

The English Historical Review, 
'86 


See 


Die Entstehung des Judenthums. 
See Ed. Meyer. 
English translation. 
Ethiopic. 
Eusebius of Cæsarea (2nd half of 
3rd to tst half of 4th cent. A.D.) : 
Onomasticon ; * Onthe Names 
of Places in Holy Scripture.’ 


UB 


P(rep.) E[v.] 


Chron. 


EV 


Dichter 
Proph. 


Expos. 


Historia Ecclesiastica. 
Praeparatio Evangelica. 
Chronicon. 
English version (where authorised 
and revised agree). 
Heinrich Ewald (1803-75) : 
Lehrbuch der hebräischen 
Sprache, '44; ©, "70. 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel; 
(3) j.-vii., '64-'68 ; ET (2 5 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
'69-'80. 
Die Dichter des Alten Bundes 
(3), *66 J: 
Die Propheten, 40 f; (9,67 
fs ET v6 f 
Expositor, 5th ser., '95 ff. 


Expos]. T(imes] Expository Times, 'S9-'90 ff. 


f and f . 


Field, Zex. 


F(r.]46. 


Fl. and Hanb. 


Pharm. 
Floigl, GA 


Founders . 


Fr. 
Eras. ` 


Frankenb. 


Frazer 


Fund. 
6 . i 
GA. 


G4... 
GBA 1 


GASm. 
GAT 


Gel. Urschr. 


Ges. 5 
Thes. 


Gramm. 


Lix, s 


Ges.-Bu. . 


following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

fauna and Flora of Palestine. 
See Tristram. 

F. Field, Origenis exaplorum qua 
supersunt sive Veterum Interpre- 
tum Gracorum in totum Vetus 
Testamentum Fragmenta (75). 

fragmenta flistoricorum | Graco- 
rum, ed. Müller, 5 vols., 41-72. 

F. A. Flückiger and D. Hanbury, 
Pharmacographia. 

Floigl, Geschichte des semitischen 
Altertums in Tabellen, 82. 

founders of Old Testament Criti- 
cism. See Cheyne. 

O. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com- 
mentaries on books of the Apo- 
erypha in AIG. 

Sigismund Fränkel, Die aramdai- 
schen Fremdwörter im Arabi- 
seen, '86. 

W. Frankenberg, Die Spriiche in 
A I OS. 

J. G. Frazer: 

Totemism (87). 

Golden Bough (90); ® in prep. 

Pausaniass Description of 
Greece (translation and 
notes, 6 vols., '98). 

J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. jüdischer Geschichte, '96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. xv. f. 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Geschichte d. Alterthums 
Meyer, Floigl). 

Geschichte Agyptens (see Meyer). 

Gesch. Babyloniens u. Assyriens 
(see Winckler, Hommel). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, Geschichte des Alten Testa- 
ments, '81; 0, "9o. 

A. Geiger, Urschrift und Ueber- 
Setsungen der Bibel in ihrer Ab- 
hitngigkeit von der inneren Ent- 
wicklung des Judenthums, '7. 

F. H. W. Gesenius (1786-1842): 

Thesaurus Philologicus Criti- 
cus Ling. lebr. et Chadd. 
Veteris Testamenti,!35-'42. 

Hebrüiscehe Grammatik, 13; 
09), by E. Kautzsch, ’96; 
ET '98. 

Hebrüisches u. chalddisches 
Handwörterbuch, '12; OV 
(Mühlau u. Volck), ’90; (12 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern),'95 ; (19 (Buhl), ’99. 

Gesenius Buhl. See above, Ges. 
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Gesch, A : 
GGA : ; 
GGN 

Gi. z 
Gi{nsb]. 

GIV : 
Glaser : 
Skizze 

Gr. 
Gra. . ; 
Gesch. 
Ps. 
Gr. Ven. 
GVI 
H 5 ` 
LIA or Hebr. 
Arch. 
Hal. 
Af. . ; 
Hamburger 
[RE] 


Harper, ABL 
HC. 


Heb. 
Hebraica . 
leid. 


Herst. 


Herzog, RE. 
Llet Herstel ; 
Hex. x 


Hiexap. c. . 
Vae : . 


flierob. . ; 
Hilgf. : 


list. l 5 
Flist. Proph. 
Mon. 


Hip. . . 


HE. : : 


Geschichte (History). 

Güttingische Gelehrte 
, 
24 ff. 

Güttingtische Gelehrte Nachrichten, 
, 5 s 

Geschichte Israels, See Winckler. 

Ginsburg, A/assoretico-critical Edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible,’94, In- 
troduction, '97. 


Anzeigen, 


Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 
See Schürer. 
Eduard Glaser: 
Skizze der Gesch. u. Geogr. 
drabiens, !'9o. 
K. Grimm (1807-91). Maccabees 


(53) and Jl/isdom(?60) in AGH. 
Heinrich Gratz: 
Geschichte der Juden, i-x.,’74 
ff EV i—v.a, 91-92. 


Ayritischer Commentar zu den 
Psalmen, '82 f. 

Versio Veneta. See TEXT. 

Gesch. des Volkes Jsrael, See 


Ewald, Stade, etc. 


‘The Law of Holiness’ (Lev. 17- 
26). See LEVITICUS. 

Hebrüische Archäologie. 
zinger, Nowack. 

Joseph Halévy. The inscriptions 
in Rapport sur une Mission Ar- 
chéologique dans le Yémen (72) 
are cited: Hal. 535, etc. 

Mélanges dP Epigraphie et 
d' Archéologie Sémitiques, 74. 

Hamburger, Realencyclopadie für 
Bibel und Talmud, i.’70, ©) 92; 
ii. 83, suppl. '86, '91 /., '97. 

R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Letters belonging to the 
K(Kuyunjik] collection of the 
British Museum, '93 ff. 

JHand-Commentar zum Neuen 
Testament, bearbeitet von H. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. 
Schmiedel, IH. v. Soden, '89-'9r. 

Hebrew. 

Continued as A/S} (g.v.). 

Reste arabischen Heidentums, 
Wellhausen. 

Kosters, //et Herstel van fsraél in 
het Perzische Tijdvak, 93; Germ, 
trans. Die lWiederherstellung 
fsraels, '95. 

See ZAE. 


See Ben- 


See 


See erst. an 
Hexateuch (see Kuenen, Holzinger, 
etc.). 


See Field. 

Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, See smith, G. A. 

See Bochart. 

A. Hilgenfeld, NT scholar (Find, 
etc.), and ed. since '58 of Z IV 7. 

See Schürer, Ewald, Kittel, etc. 

J. F. M‘Curdy, /fistory, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments: i. To the 
Downfall of Samaria ('94); ii. 
To the Fall of Nineveh (796). 

F. Hitzig (1807-75), in AGH: Pre- 
diger ('47), Hohelied ('5 $^ Die 
kleinen Propheten (38; ©, 63), 
Jeremias (^41; C,'66). Also Die 
Psalmen ('352 36; (3), '63-'65). 

Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment, ed. Nowack, '92 ff. 


Holz. £r. E 


Hommel . 
AHT E 
GBA 

flor, Hebr. 

LP, 

HPN A : 

HPSm. 


xxi 


H. Holzinger, Aindettung in den 
Mexateuch (93), Genesis in the 
AMC ('98). 

Fritz Hommel: 

Die altisraelitische DT 
ung; LV, Ancient Hebrew 
7 radition, '97. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As- 
syriens, '85 ff. 

Lightfuot, //ore /febratca, 1684. 

Holmes and Parsons, fetus Testa- 


mentum Gracum. eum | varius 
lectionibus, 17935-1827. 
G. B. Gray, S/udies in Hebrew 


Proper Names, '96. 
Henry Preserved Smith. 


Samuel in International Critical Commentary. 


HS. 
HIVB 


Ye. 


Intr[od]. . : 
THUGS. : 


Ite é 
ft, Anton. 
Tac x : : 
JLILourn.] 4[.] 
O[r.] S[oc.] 
Jastrow, Dict. 


Jlourn.] As. 
JBL 


JBW : 
JDT 

JE 

Jensen, A'osm. . 


Jer: 


Jon. 


Jos. 


Jlourn.] Phil. . 


JET ; 5 
JOR . 
JRAS : 
JSBL E ; 
AAT . : 
Kau. " ; 


Gram. : 


HS . . 


Die Heilige Schrist. See Wautesch, 

Riehni's ZZanchoórterbuch des bibli- 
schen cAlterthumis, 2 vols. "34; 
C^, '93-'94. See also Delitzsch 
(Friedr). 


fsraelitische u. jidische Geschichte. 
See Wellhausen. 

Introduction. 

Introduction to 
Cheyne. 

Itala. See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

ftineratum Antornini, Fortiad’ Ur- 
ban, '45. 


fsatah, See 


Old IIebrew historical document. 

Later additions to J. 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, '51 ff. 

M. Jastrow, Dictionary ofthe Tar- 
gumim, the Talmud Babli, etc., 
and Midrashim, 'S6 ff. 

Journal Asiatique, "53 f; 7th 
ser.,'73; Sthser., 33; oth ser.,’93. 

Journal of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, '9o ff; formerly ("S2- 
'88) called Jonrnal of the Society 
of Biblical Lit. and F-xeg. 

Jahrbücher der bibl, M'issenschay? 
(49-765). 

Jahrbücher für deutsche Theologie, 
'56-'78. 

The * Prophetical’ narrative of the 
IIexateuch, composed of J and E. 

P. Jensen, Die A'esmojlegte der 
DBabylonier, '90. 

Jerome, or Jeremiah. 

Jonathan. See Targum. 

Flavius Josephus (b. 37 A.D.), Anti- 
quitates Judaica, De Bello 
Judaico, Vita, contra Apionem 
(ed. Niese, 3 vols., °57—94). 

Journal of Philology, i. (Nos. 1 and 
2, '68), ii. ( Nos. 3and 4, '69), etc. 

Jahrbücher für protestantische 1 heo- 
logie, °75-°92. 

Jewish Quarterly Review,'SS-'8o ff. 

Journal of Royal Asiatie Society 


(vols. 1-20, '34 ff; new ser., 
vols. 1-24,'65-'92; currentseries, 
'93 ff). 

See JBL. 


Die K'eilinschriffenu. d. Alte Testa- 


ment. See Schrader. 
E. Kautzsch: 
Grammatik des Biblischen- 


Aramäischen, '84. 
Die heilige Schrift des Alten 
Testaments, '94. 


xxii 


Apokr. |... 
KB. s 
Ke. . 5 
Kenn. : 
AG. 
KGF 
AGH . 
KCK 
KHC ; ; 
Ki : 
Gesch. : 
Ch. SBOT 
Kim. 
Kin[s]. 


Ki Proph. : 
Klo[st]. . : 


GVI. : 
Kn[ob]. . 
Kö. : : 


Kt. . : 
Kue. « 
Ond . » 


Die Apokryphen u. Pseudepi- 


graphen des alten Testa- 
ments, 98 f. 
Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek, 


Sammlung von ass, u. bab. Texten 
in Umschrift u. Uebersetzung, 5 
vols. (1, 2, 3a, 6, 4, 5), °89-°96. 
Edited by Schrader, in collabora- 
tion with L. Abel, C. Bezold, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and 
H. Winckler. 

K. F. Keil (d. '88). 

B. Kennicott (1718-83), Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum cum 
variis lectionibus, 2 vols., 1776- 
80. 

Kirchengeschichte. 

Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforsch- 
ung. See Schrader. 

Nuregefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buch. See Di., Hitz., Knob., Ol. 

Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den 
heiligen Schriften Alten u. Neuen 
Testaments sowie zu den Apo- 
kryphen, ed. II. Strack and 
O. Zóckler, '87 ff. 

Kurzer Hand-commentar zum 
Alten Testament, ed. Marti, ’97 ff. 

Rudolf Kittel: 

Geschichte der Hebrüer, 2 vols., 
788, ’92; Eng. transl., Zis- 
tory of the Hebrews, '95- 
96. 

The Book of Chronicles, Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew text, 
’95 (translated by Bacon). 

R. David Kimbi, circa 1200 A.D., 
the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, by whose exegesis 
the AV is mainly guided. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia. See W. R. Smith. 

Kleine Propheten (Minor Prophets). 
See Wellhausen, Nowack, etc. 

Aug. Klostermann, Die Bücher 
Samuelis undder Könige ('87) in 
KCK. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis 
zur Nestauration unter Esra 
und Nehemia, '96. 

Aug. Knobel (1807-63) in XGA: 
Exodus und Leviticus, by Dill- 
mann, '80; Der Prophet Jesaia, 
43, 99,761. See Dillmann. 

F. E. König, Zstorisch- Aritisches 
Lehrgehbüude der — Hebraischen 
Sprache, 3 vols., '81-'97. 

Aug. Kohler. 

Kré (lit. ‘to be read’), a marginal 
reading which the Massoretes 
intended to supplant that in the 
text (Kéthib); see below. 

Kéthib (lit. ‘ written’), a reading 
in the MT; see above. 

Abr. Kuenen (1828-91): 

Historisch-eritisch Onderzoek 
naar het ontstaan en de 
verzameling van de Boeken 
des Ouden Verbonds, 3 vols., 
61-65; (2,'85-'89; Germ. 
transl, ZZistorisck-Eriftische 
Einleitung in die Bücher 
des Alten Testaments, '87— 
'92; vol. i, Zhe Hexateuch, 
translated by Philip Wick- 
steed, '86. 


God'sd, ; 
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De Godsdienst van Israel, '69-'70; 
Eng. transl., 3 vols., °73-’75. 


De Profeten en der Profetie onder Israel, '75; 


Ges. Abh. 


Weg 8 o 


Lag. : 
Hag. : 
SVr: , 


Ges. Abh. . 
Ait, 
Sym. : 
Prov. : 
Ubers. 

or BN 


Beitr. 


Proph. . 


Sen. 
Arm, St. 
Or. 
Lane 
L [end] B 
LBR 
Levy, VHIVB 
Chald. Lex. 


Lehrgeb. : 
Leps. Denkm. . 


Lightf. . 


a | 


Löw. à : 
Luc. s 
LXX or 6 


Maimonides E 


Mand. : 5 
Marq. Fund. . 


Marti s 
Gram. : 


£ 


Geschichte 


Jes 
Masp. 3 


» 77: 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
bibl, Wissenschaft, German 
by Budde, ’94. 


de Lagarde, Librorum Veteris 
Testamenti Canonicorum, Pars 
Prior Grace, '83. 

Paul de Lagarde (27-791) : 
Hlagtographa Chaldaice, !73. 
Libri Veteris Testamenti Apo- 

cryphi Syriace, ' 6t. 

Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 66. 

Mitteilungen, i.-iv., '84-' 89. 

Symmicta, ii, 'S0. 

Proverbien, '63. 

Uebersicht über die im Ara- 
méaischen, Arabischen, und 
Hebrüischen übliche Bildung 
der Nomina, '89. 

Beiträge 2. baktrischen Lexiko- 
graphie, '68. 

Prophete Chaldaice, '72. 

Semitica, '78 f. 

Armenische Studien. 

Orientalia, i., °79. 

E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English 
Lexicon, '63 ff. 

W. M. Thomson, The Land and 
the Book, ’59; new ed. '94. 

Later Biblical Researches. 
Robinson, 

J. Levy, Neuhebrdisches u. chal- 
dàisches Wörterbuch, '76-'89. 

Chaldaisches IVürterbuch über 
die Targumim, '67 ff. 

See König. 

R. Lepsius, Denkmäler aus Aegyp- 
len u. Aethiopten, ’49-’60, 

John Lightfoot (1602-75), Hore 
Hebraice (1684). 

Joseph B. Lightfoot (728-'89); 
commentaries on Galatians 
(0, 774); Philippians (®), 
73); Colossians and Phile- 
mon (775). 

Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten u. Apostellegenden, 
'83-'90. 

J. Löw, Aramáische Pflanzenna- 
men, '81. 

See L. 

Septuagint. See above, p. xv f., 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS. 


See 


Moses Maimonides (1131-1204). 
Exegete, author of Mishneh 
Torah, Moré Nebõkhkim, etc. 

Mandaean. See ARAMAIC, § 10. 

J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. jüdischer Geschichte, '96. 

K. Marti: 

Kurzgefasste Grammatik d, 
bibliseh-Aramäischen 
Sprache, '96. 


der Israelitischen Religion®), '97 (a 


revision of A. Kayser, Die 
Theol. des AT). 

Das Buch Jesaia,in KHC,’99. 

G. Maspero: 

Dawn of Civilisation, Egypt 
and Chatitea (2, 96). a 

Les premières — Mélées des 
Peuples; ET by McClure 
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MBBA . : 
ADPV 

Merx : 
Mey. 


Entst[ eA ]. . 


Meyer 


MGW] . 


MH. : 


MI. 


Midr. 
Mish. 


The Struggle of the Nations 
— Egypt, Syria,and Assyria, 

Histoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de l Orient (99 ff.). 

Monatsbericht der Berliner Aka- 
demie. 

Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des 
Deutschen Palästina- Vereins, 

A. Merx, Archiv f. wissenschaft- 
liche Erforschung d. AT (69). 

Ed. Meyer: 

Geschichte des Alterthums; 
i, Gesch. d. Orients bis sur 
Begründung des Perserreichs 
C5); ii., Gesch. des Abend- 
landes bis auf die Per- 
serkriege (93). 

Die Lunistehung des Juden- 
thums, '96. 

H. A. W. Meyer (1800-73), 
founder of the series A'ritiscA- 
exegetischer Kommentar über das 
Neue Testament 

Monatsschrift für Gesch. u. Wess, 


des Judenthums, 51 ff. 
Mishnic Hebrew, the language of 


the Mishna, 


Tosephta, 


Mid- 


rashim, and considerable parts of 


the Talmud. 
Mesha 


Inscription, 


commonly 


known as the ‘ Moabite Stone,’ 


See MESHA. 


Midrash. See CHRONICLES, § 6 (2). 


Mishna, the standard 


collection 


(completed, according to tradi- 
tion, by R. Judah the Moly, about 
200 A.D.) of sixty-three treatises 
(representing the Jewish tradi- 
tional or unwritten law as devel- 
oped by the second century 
A.D.), arranged in six groups or 
Seders thus: —i. Zérdim (11 
tractates), ii. //ó'ed (12), iii, 
Nashim (7), iv. Neézikin (10), v. 
A'odàshim (11), vi. ZoAóróth (12). 


Abodáà zara, iv. 8 
Aboth, iv. 9 
‘Arakhin, v. 5 
Baba Rathra, iv. 3 
Baba Kamm, iv. 1 
Baba Mési‘a, iv. 2 
Béekhoroth, v. 4 
Bérakhoth, i. t 
Bé à, ii. 7 
Bikkürim, i. 11 
Chagiga, ti. 12 
Challa, i. 9 
Chullin, v. 3 
Démái, i. 3 
"Edüyoth, iv. 7 
"Erübin, ii. 2 
Gittin, iii. 6. 
Horàáyoth, iv. 10 
Kelim, vi. 1 
Kérithoth, v. 7 
Ké&thüboth, iii. 2 
Kiddüshin, iii. 7 
Kil'áyim, 1. 4 
Kinnim, v. 11 
Ma'áser Shémi, i. 8 
Ma'áseroth, i. 
Makhshirin, vi. 8. 
Makkoth, iv. 5 
Mégilla, it. ro 
Mé'ilà, v. 8 
Ménachoth, v. 2 
Middoth, v. 10 


Mikwa’sth, vi. 6 
Mo‘éd Kalan, ii. 12 
Nazir, iii. 
Nédarim, iti. 3 
Négà'im, vi. 3 
Nidda, vi. 


Pésáchim, ii. 
Rosh Ha(sh)shana, 
ii. 8 


Sanhedrin, iv. 4 
Shabbath, ii. r 
Shéba ‘sth, iv. 6 
Shébi'ith, 1. 5 
Shékalim, ii. 4 
Sótà, iii. 5 
Sukká, ii. 6 
Ta‘anith, ii. 9 
Tamid, v. 9. 
Tébul Yom, vi. 1o 
Témira, v. 6 
Térümoth, i. 6 
"Tohérath, vi. 5 
"Uksin, vi. 12 
Yadáyim, vi. 11 
Yébámorh, iii. 1 
Yomi, ii. 5 
Zabim, vi. 9 
Zébachim, v. r 


Massoretic text, the Hebrew text of 
the OT substantially as it was in 
the early part of the second 
century A.D. (temp. Mishna). 
It remained unvocalised until 


Murray . 


Muss-Arn. 


MVG 


n. LJ 
Nab. 
NB. ; 


Nestle, Eig. ; 


Marg. . 
Neub. Géogr. . 
NAB . . 
NHWB . 


no. . . 
Néfid]. . . 


Unters. 


about the end of the seventh 

century A.D. See TEXT. ` 

A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, ed. J. A. 
H. Murray, ’°88 7; also H. 
Bradley, ’97 f. 

W. Muss-Arnolt, 4 Concise Diction- 
ary of the Assyrian Language, 
"94-99 (A-MAG). 

Mittheilungen der Vorderasiat- 
schen. Gesellschaft, '97 ff. 

note. 

Nabatzan. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Nominalbildung, Barth; see Ba. 

Die tsraelitischen  higennamen 
mach ihrer religionsgeschicht- 
lichen Bedeutung, 76. 

Marginalien u, Materialien, '93. 

A Neubauer, Géographie du Tal- 
mud, '68. 

Natural History of the Bible. See 
Tristram. 

Neu-hebr, u. chalditisches W örter- 
buch. See Levy. 

number, 

Th. Nóldeke : 

Untersuchungen z. Kritik d. 
Alten Testaments, '69. 
Alttestamentliche Litteratur,'68. 


Now. : . W. Nowack: 
H ebr.) A[rch.] Lehrbuch — d. FHebritischen 
Archaologie,’ 94. 
KI. Proph. Die Kleinen Propheten (in 
HEC), *97. 
NT. ; New Testament, Neues Testament. 
Ol[sh]. Justus Olshausen : 
Z5. Die Psalmen, ! 53. 
Lehro, Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, 


OLZ (or Or. LZ) Orientalistische 


Ond. : 
Onk., Onq. 
Onom. 


OPs. 
OS. 


Par. x 


Pat. Pal. . 
PET. 


PEFQLlw. St] . 


PEFMLen.] 


'61 [incomplete]. 

Litteratur- Zei- 
tung, ed. l'eiser, '95 f. 

flistorisch-critisch Onderzoek. See 
Kuenen. 

Onkelos, Onqelos. 

See OS. 

Origin of the Psalter. See Cheyne. 

Onomastica Sacra, containing the 
*name-lists? of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Lagarde, (3, '87; the 
pagination of ‘© printed on the 
margin of (2 is followed). 

Old Testament. 

Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. See W. R. Smith. 


Priestly Writer. See Hist. Lit, 

Secondary Priestly Writers. 

F. Buhl, Geographie des alten Pal- 
astina,’g6. See also Baedeker 
and Reland. 


See Targ. 


Palmyrene. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 
Palestinian Syriac or Christian 
Palestinian. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 


Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society, ’51 ff. (printed annually 
at end of /-10S). 

Wo lag das Paradies? 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, '95. 

Praparatio Evangelica. See Euse- 
bius. 

Palestine Exploration Fund 
[founded ’65} Quarterly State- 
ment, '69 ff. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Me- 
noirs, 3 vols., '81-'83. 


See 
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Per.-Chip. 


Ph., Phoen. 
PRE 


Preuss. Jahrb. 
Prim, Cult, 


Proph. fs. 


Prol. " 
Prot. KZ. 


PSA 


PS Thes. 
Pun. 


Ree. Trav. 


REJ 
Rel. Pal, . 
Rev. 
Rev. Sém. 


Ri. Sa. 


Rob. 
BR 


LBR or BR iv. 


or BR) iii. 


Perrot and Chipiez : 
Histoire de l'Art dans Panti- 


quité, — Égypte — Assyrie — 
Perse — Asie — Mineuere — 
Grice — Étrurie — Rome; 
81 f. 

ET: Ancient Egypt, 783; 
Chaldea and Assyria, '84; 


Phenida and Cyprus, '85; 
Sardinia, Judea, etc., '90; 
Primitive Greece, '94. 

Persian. 

Peshitta, the Syriac vulgate (2nd- 
3rdcent.). Vetus 7 estamentum 
Syriace, ed. S. Lee; 23, OF and 
NE 245 

W. E. Barnes, An Apparatus Cri- 
ticus to Chronicles tn the Peshitta 
Version, '97. 

Phoenician. 

Real- Ency&lopüdie für protestan- 
Asche 1 heologie u. Kirche, ed. 
J. J. Herzog, 22 vols., '54—68; 
ex ed. T. J. Elerzog, G. L 
Plitt, Alb. Hauck, 18 vols., 77- 
'SS; G, ed. Alb. Hauck, vol. 
i.-vii. [A-Hau ], '96—99. 

Preussische Jahrbücher, '72 ff. 

E. D. ‘Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
27 eS Oe 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. 
Cheyne. 

Prolegomena. See Wellhausen. 

Protestantische Kirchenzeitung für 
das Evangelische Deutschland 
(vols.i.-xliii.,! 54-96); continued 
as Prot. Monatshefte (97 ff-). 

Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archeology, ’78 ff. 

Payne Smith, 7hesaurus Syriacus. 

Punic. 


See 


Redactor or Editor. 

Redactor(s) of JE. 

Deuteronomistic Editor(s). 

Priestly Redactor(s). 

H. C. Rawlinson, Zhe Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asta, 
iv. (61-84; iv. (2, "g1). 

Rabbinical. 

i... Rabbenu Shelomoh Yishaki 
(1040-1105), the celebrated 
Jewish commentator. 

Recueil de travaux relatifs à la 
philol. et à l'Archéol. egypt. et 
assyr. "70 ff. 

Revue des Études juives, i., '80; ii. 
and iii, '81; and so on. 

Reland, Palestina ex Alonumentis 
veteribus illustrata, 2 vols., 1714. 

Revue. 

Revue sémitique, '93 ff. 

Die Bücher Richter u. Samuel. 
See Budde. 

Edward Robinson: 

Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, Mt. Sinai, and Arabia 
Letrea, a journal of travels 
in the year 1838 (i-iii., '41 
= BR), i—i., '56). 

Later Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine and the adjacent Regions, a 
journal of travels in the year 
1852 ("56). 

Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land, ’65. 


Roscher 


AER: 


RS or Rel, Sem. 
RV. 
RWB 


Rys. 
Saad. 


Sab. 


Sab. Denkm. 


Sam. 
SBAW 


SBE 


SBOT (Eng.) 


SBOT (Heb.) . 


Schöpf. 

Schr. 
KGF . 
KAT 5 
COT . 

Schür. . 
GFV . 


Ausführliches Lexikon d. Griech- 
ischen u. Rümischen Mythologie 
(84 f). 

Recoras of the Past, being English 
translations of the Ancient Monu- 
ments of Egypt and Western 
Asia, ed. S. Birch, vols. i.-xii. 
(73-81). New series [APO Jed. 
A. H. Sayce, vols. i.-vi.,"88—92. 
See ASSYRIA, $ 35. 

Religion of the Semites. 
R. Smith. 

Revised Version (NT, '80; OT, 
'84; Apocrypha, ’95). 

G. B. Winer( 1789-1858), Biblisches 


Realwiérterbuch, 20; ©), 2 vols., 
H 


See W. 


47 J 
Ryssel; cp. Dillmann, Bertheau. 


R. Sa'adya (Sé'adya; Ar. Sa'id), 
the tenth century Jewish gram- 
marian and lexicographer (b. 
892); Explanationsofthe Zapax- 
legomena in the OT, etc. 

Sabeean, less fittingly called 
Himyaritic; the name given to 
a class of S. Arabian inscrip- 
tions. 

Sabüische Denkmäler, edd. Müller 
and Mordtmann. 

Samaritan. 

Sitzungsberichte der Berlinischen 
Akademie der. Wissenschaften. 
The Sacred Books of the East, 
translated by various scholars 
and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. 
Max Müller, 50 vols. 1879 ff. 
[Otherwise known as the /oly- 
chrome Bible) The Sacred Books 
of the Old Testament, a new Eng. 
transl, with Explanatory Notes 
and Pictorial Illustrations; pre- 
pared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and of America, and 
edited, with the assistance of 
Horace Howard Furness, by Paul 

Haupt, '97 ff. 

Haupt, 7he Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament ; a critical edition of 
the Hebrew text, printed in 
colours, with notes, prepared by 
eminentbiblicalscholarsof Europe 
and America, under the editorial 
direction of Paul Llaupt, 93 ff. 

Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos in 
Urzeit u. Endsett, '95. 

E. Schrader; editor of A7 

eps 

Keilinschriften u. Geschichts- 
forschung, '78. 

D`: Keilinschriften u. d. Alte 
Testament, 72; 0, 85. 
Eng. transl. of KAT® by 
O. C. Whitehouse, The 

Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament, 2 vols., 
'85, '88 (the pagination of 
the German is retained in 
the margin of the Eng. ed.). 

E. Schürer: 

Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter esu Christi; 
i. Einleitung u. Politische Ge- 
schichte, '9o; ii. Die Inneren 
Zustände Palästinas u. des 
Jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
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fist. 


Selden 


Sem. ‘ 
Sin. 


* 


Smend, Listen . 


Smith 
GASm. 
HG 


WRS. . 
OTIC 


Proph. 


Aun. 


* 


Jesu Christi, '86; new ed. vol. 
ii. Die Inneren Zustände, ’98, 
vol. iti, Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung u. die jüdische Lite- 
ratur, '98. 

ET of above (’90 ff). Vols. 1 f. 
(Ze, Div. i. vols. 1 f)= vol. 1 
of German; vols, 3-5 (č.2. Div. 
ii. vols. 1-3) = vol. 2 of German 
[= vols. ii., iii of (9]. 

J. Selden, de Jure naturali et 
gentium juxta disciplinam Ebra- 
orum, 7 bks., 1665. 
de Diis Syris, 1617. 

Semitic, 

Sinaitic; see ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Smend, Die Listen der Bücher 
Esra u, Nehemiah, '81. 


George Adam Smith : 

The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, especially in 
relation to the History of 
{Israel and of the Early 
Church, '94 (additions to (9) 
'96 


96). 
William Robertson Smith ('46—94 : 
The Old Testament in the Jewish 

Church,'81; C), revised and much 
enlarged, '92; (Germ. transl. by 
Rothstein, '94). 

The Prophets of [srael and their 
place in History, to the close o 
the eighth century B.c,'82; ©, 
with introduction and addi- 
tional notes by T. K. Cheyne, 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, '8s. 


Kel.) Slem.] Lectures on the Religion of the 


SA 


Spencer . 

SS 

St., Sta. 
GVI. 
AD. . 

S Ar. w 

Stad. mm. m. 

Stud. Bibl. 


SW. A 


SIVAW . 


Semites: st ser, The Funda- 
mental Institutions, '89; new 
and revised edition ( A.519), ’94; 
Germ. transl. by Stube, !99. 

[The MS notes of the later Burnett 
Lectures—on Priesthood, Divina- 
tion and Prophecy, and Semitic 
Polytheism and Cosmogony — 
remain unpublished, but are 
occasionally cited by the editors 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica as 
‘ Burnett Lects, MS’). 

A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 
in connection with their history, 
'56, last ed. '96. 

De Legibus Hebraeorum Ritualibus 
(2 vols. 1727). 

Siegfried and Stade, Hebraisches 
Wörterbuch sum Alten Testa- 
mente, 93. 

B. Stade: 

Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, '81- 

'88. 

Ausgewählte Akademische Re- 
den u. Abhandlungen, '99. 

Studien und Kritiken, '28 ff. 

Stadiasmus magni maris (Mar- 
cianus). 

Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical 
Archeology and Criticism and 
kindred subjects, 4 vols., ’85-'gI. 

H. B. Swete, 74e Old Testament 
in Greek according to the Septua- 
gint; 0),'87—94; ©), 95-99, 

Sitzungsberichte ad. Wiener Aka- 
demie d. Wissenschaften. 


Sym[m] . 


Syr.. 
Tab. Peut. 


Talm. Bab. Jer. 


T(ar]g. 
Jer. 


Son, 


Onk. . 


s.n. 
TBS . 


temp. . 
T[extus] R[e- 

ceptus] 
Th[e]. 


Theod. 


Theol. Studiën 
Thes. 


TRT * 
Ti. or Tisch. 
TLZ 
Tosephta . 
Treg. 
Tristram 
BFR. 
NHB 
TSBA 


Tb. Z. f. Theol. 


Untersuch. 


Urgesch. 
UE . 
Var. Apoc. 


Var. Bib. 


* 


Symmachus, author of a Greek 
version of the Old Testament 
(cirea 200 A.D.). See TEXT. 

Syriac, See ARAMAIC, § I1 f. 


Tabula Peutingeriana, Desjardins, 
, 


Talmud, Babylonian or Jerusalem, 
consisting of the text of the 
Mishna broken up into small 
sections, each followed by the dis- 
cursive cominent called Gémara. 
Sce Law LITERATURE, 

Targum. See Tkxr. 

The (fragmentary) Targum Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum Jonathan, the name borne 
by the Babylonian Targum to 
the Prophets. 

Targum Onkelos, the Babylonian 
Targum to the Pentateuch 
(towards end of second century 
Ac.) 

The Targ. to the Pentateuch, 
known by the name of Jonathan. 

Der Text der Bücher Samuelis - 
see Wellhausen; or Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel: see Driver. 

tempore (in the time [of]). 

The ‘received text’ of the NT. 
See TEXT. 

Thenius, die Bücher Samuelis in 
A o5 42. 1 645 OT hr. 9S. 

Theodotion (end of second cen- 
tury), author of a Greek version 
of the Old Testament (*rather a 
revision of the LXX than a new 
translation"). See TEXT. 

Studiën, published in connection 
with 77. 7° (see DEUTERONOMY, 

$ 332). 

See Gesenius. 

R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
ctts, 'OS ff. 

Theologisch Tijdschrift, *67 ff. 

Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum 


Grace, editio octava critica 
maior, ’69-’72. 

Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
2 
2D 


See Law LITERATURE. 

S. P. Tregelles, Zhe Greek New 
Testament, edited from ancient 
authorities, '57—!72. 

H. B. Tristram: 

The Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 
'89. 

The Natural History of the Bible, 
(3), '89. 

Transactions of Soc, Bib, Archzol., 
vols. i.-ix., 2245 

Tithingen Zeuschrift f. Theologie, 
'34 Jf. 

Ontersuchungen. 
Winckler. 

Die biblische Urgeschichte. 
Budde. 


verse. 

The Apocrypha (AV) edited with 
various renderings, ete., by C. J. 
Ball. 

The Oldand New Testaments(AV) 
edited with various renderings, 
elc by T. K. Cheyne, S. R. 


See Nöldeke, 


See 
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Driver (OT), and R. L. Clarke, 
A. Goodwin, W. Sanday (NT) 
[otherwise known as the Qucen’s 
printers’ Bible]. 


Vet. Lat. . Versio Vetus Latina; the old-Latin 
version (made from the Greek); 
later superseded by the Vulgate. 
See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Ve. Vulgate, Jerome’s latin Bible: 


OT from Heb. NT a revision 
of Vet. Lat. (end of 4th and be- 
ginning of sth cent.). See TEXT. 


We., Wellh r 
De Gent. 


Julius Wellhausen. 

De Gentibus et Familiis Judeis 
que in 1 Chr. 2 4 nume- 
rantur Dissertatio (70). 

Der Textder Bicher Samuelis 

VERRE 

Th Pharisäer u. d. Sadducãer; 
eine Untersuchung sur, in- 
neren jüdischen Geschicht 

Geschichte Israels, vol. i. (^78). 

2nd ed. of Gesch., entitled 
Prolegomena zur Gesch. Ls- 
raeís, '83; ET 785; 4th 
Germ. ed. "95. 

Jsraelitische u. Jüdische Ge- 
Schichte, '94; “, ’97; an 
amplification of Abriss der 
Gesch. Israels u. Juda’s in 
‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten,’ 
84. The Abriss was sub- 
stantially a reproduction of 
‘Israel’ in £ BO (81; re- 
published in ET of ro. 

'85] and separately as 
Sketch of List. of /srael and 
Judah, , *91). 

Reste Arabischen Heidentums 
(in ‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten’) 
C87; ©, 97). 

Die Kleinen. Propheten über- 
setzt, mit Noten (’92; ®, 
’98). 

Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs und der historischen 
Biicher des Alten Testaments 
(85; Zweiter Druck, mit 
Nachtragen, '89; originally 
published in 7D 7 21 392 f., 
[76], 22 407 [°77], and in 
Bleek, 274. (9,78). 

System der Altsynagogalen Palästi- 
nischen Theologie ; or Die Lehren 
des Talmud,’So (edited by Franz 
Delitzsch and Georg Schneder- 
mann); (2, Jüdische Theologie 
auf ‘Grund des Talmud und 
verwandter Schriften, ’97 (ed. 
Schnedermann). 

J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamen- 
tum Gracun, etc., 2 vols. folio ; 
1751-1752. 

Wetzstein, Ausgewählte griechische 
und lateinische Inschriften, ge- 
sammelt auf Reisen in den 
Trachonen und um das flau- 
rangebirge,63; Reisebericht über 
Haurán und Trachonen, ’60. 


Prol. i 


[Ar.] Heid. 
KT. Proph. 


CH . 


Weber . : 


Wetstein . ; 


Wetz. Š : 


WF . : Wellhausen-Furness, 7he book of 
Psalms ('98) in SBOT (Eng). 
WH[W&H)]. Westcott and Hort, The New Tes- 


tament in the Original Greek, 
"81. 


Wi. 
Unters. h 
Alt test]. 
Unt. 
GBA : 
AOF or AF 
GI . 3 
Sarg. 
KBs. 
Wilk. d : 
Winer 
RWB 
Gram. 


WMM . . 
Wr. . ó 
Comp. 


Gram. 


Ar. Gram. 


Hugo Winckler: 

Untersuchungen z. Altoriental- 
ischen Geschichte, '89. 

Alttestamentliche Untersuch- 
unpen, 92. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As- 
syriens,!92. 

Altorientalische Forschungen, 
Ist ser. i-vi., 93-97; 2nd 
ser. (AF 0?) i., 98 f. 

Geschichte Israels tn einzel- 
darstellungen, i.°95. 

9 Ketlschrifitexte Sargons, 
H 

9. 

Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amarna (ET Metcalf). 

J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
37-41; () by Birch, 3 vols.,’78. 

G. B. Winer: 

Bibl.  Reabdwürterbuch ; 
RWB. 

Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen Sprachidioms(9, neu 
bearbeitet von Paul Wilh. 
Schmiedel, ’94 7; ET of 
6th ed., W. F. Moulton, '70. 

See As. u. Eur. 

W. Wright : 

Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, *9o. 

A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, translated from 
the German of Caspari and 
edited, with numerous addi- 
tions and corrections by W. 
Wright; ©) 2 vols.,74-75; 
(39 revised by W. Robertson 
Smith and M. J. de Goeje, 
vol. i. "96, vol. ii. '98. 

William Robertson Smith. 
Smith. 

Wiener Zeitschrift für d. Kunde 
des Morgenlanaes, 87 ff. 

The well-known Arabian geo- 
graphical writer (1179-1229). 
Kitab Mo'jam el-Buldin edited 
by F. Wüstenfeld (/acz?’s Geo- 
graphisches Wörterbuch, 66-70). 


see 


See 


Zeitschrift ( Journal). 

Zeitschrift für Assyriologte u. ver- 
wandte Gebiete, 56 ff. 

Zeitschrift für Agyptische Sprache 
u. Alterthums&unde, °63 ff. 

Zeitschrift für die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, '81 ff. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, '46 ff. 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palástina- 

vereins, 78 ff. 

Zeitschriyt für Keilschriftforschung 
und verwandte Gebiete, 84 fa 
continued as ZA. 

See WZKA/. 

Zeitschrift für kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft u. kirchliches Leben (ed. 
Luthardt), i.-ix., '50-'89 ff. 

Zeitschrift für die gesammte luther- 
ische Theologie und Kirche, '40— 
78. 

Zeitschrift für 
Kirche, '91 ff. 

Zeitschrift für wissenschafiliche 
Theologie (ed. Hilgenfeld), 58 ff. 
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ENCYCLOPAIDIA BIBLICA 


AALAR (aAAap [B]) 1 Esd.536t AV —Ezra25g, 
IMMER, i.; cp also CHERUB, 2. 


AARON (MIN, § 7; sce also below, $ 4, end; aapwn 
[BAL], ap. [A]; 44&0w). In the post-exilic parts of the 
OT (including Ezra, Neh., Ch., and for our present pur- 
pose some of the Psalms) Aaron is the ancestor of all 
lawful priests,! and himself the first and typical high- 

In P priest. This view is founded upon the priestly 
Po aga 13a document in the Hexateuch, according to 
which Aaron, the elder brother of Moses, took a promi- 
nent part, as Moses’ prophet or interpreter, in the negotia- 
tions with Pharaoh, and was ultimately, together with his 
sons, consecrated by Moses to the priesthood, The rank 
and influence which are assigned to him are manifestly 
not equal to those of Moses, who stood to Pharaoh 
as a god(Ex.71). He does, indeed, perform miracles 
before Pharaoh—he changes his rod into a serpent 
which swallows up the rods, similarly transformed, of 
the Egyptian sorcerers; and with the same rod he 
changes the waters of Egypt into blood, and brings the 
plagues of frogs and lice—but the order to execute the 
marvel is in each case communicated to him through 
Moses (Ex. 7/.). It is Moses, not Aaron, who disables 
the sorcerers by boils (Ex. 98 /.), and causes the final 
destruction of the Egyptians in the Red Sea (1115-18). 
Through his consecration by Moses, Aaron became 
‘the priest’ (so usually) or, as he is elsewhere called, 
‘the anointed priest’ (Lev. 43516615) or ‘the high- 
priest’ (Lev. 2110 Nu. 352528). His sons, representing 
the common priests, act under him (Nu. 34). As high- 
priest he has splendid vestments, different from those of 
his sons (Ex. 28); he alone is anointed (Ex. 297)?; he 
alone, once a year, can enter the holy of holies (Lev. 16). 
He is the great representative of the tribe of Levi ; and 
his rod, unlike the rods taken to represent the other tribes, 
buds miraculously, and is laid up for ever by the ark 
(Nu. 176/. [21/.]. Within this tribe, however, it is only 
the direct descendants of Aaron who may approach the 
altar, so that Korah the Levite, when he claims the 
power of the priesthood, is consumed by fire from 
Yahwé (Nu.1635). Aaron occasionally receives the 
law directly from Yahwe (Nu. 18). Even his civil 
authority is great, for he, with Moses, numbers the 
people (Nu. 1317), and it is against him as well as against 
Moses that the rebellion of the Israelites is directed 
(Ex. 162 Nu.142526 163). This authority would have 
been greater but for the exceptional position of Moses, 
for in the priestly portions of Joshua the name of 
Eleazar (g.v. 1), the next high-priest, is placed before 
. 1 In x Ch. 1227, if MT is correct, Aaron (AV AARONITES) 
is almost a collective term for priests said by the Chronicler 
Boe Joined David at Hebron. In 27 17t RV rightly reads 


,* On passages in P which seem to conflict with this, see the 
circumspect and conclusive note of Di. on Lev. 8 12. 


1 I i 


A 


that of Joshua. The ‘priestly’ writer mentions only 
one blot in the character of Aaron : viz., that in some 
way, which cannot be clearly ascertained in the present 
state of the text, he rebelled against Yahwe in the wilder- 
ness of Zin, when told to ‘ speak to the rock’ and bring 
forth water (Nu. 2012). In penalty he dies, outside 
Canaan, at Mount Hor, on the borders of dom 
(v. 22 f.). 

As we ascend to the exilic and pre-exilic literature, 
Aaron is still a prominent figure; but he is no longer 
either the high-priest or the ancestor of 
all legitimate priests. Ezekiel traces the 
origin of the priests at Jerusalem no farther 
back than to ZADOK (g.v. 1, § 3), in Solonon's time. 
Dt. 106 (which mentions Aaron's death, not at Hor but 
at Moserah, and the fact that Eleazar suceceded him in 
the priesthood) is generally and rightly regarded. as an 
interpolation. In Mic. 64 (time of Manassch ?) Aaron is 
mentioned between Moses and Miriam as instrumental 

3.InE in the redemption of Isracl. łn the Elo- 

d * histic document of the IHesateuch (E) he 
is mentioned as the brother of Miriam the prophetess 
(Ex.1520; for other references to him see Ex. 1712 
241191014, Nu. 121) ; but it is Joshua, not Aaron, who 
is the minister of Moses in sacred things, and keeps 
guard over the tent of meeting (Ex. 3311), and * young 
men of the children of Israel’ offer sacrifice, while the 
solemn act of sprinkling the blood of the covenant 
is reserved for Moses (Ex.2456). Aaron, however, 
seems to have counted in the mind of E as the 
ancestor of the priests at ‘the hill of Phinehas’ (Josh. 
2433) and perhaps of those at Bethel. At all events, 
the author of a section added in a later edition of E 
speaks of Aaron as yielding to the people while Moses 
is absent on Mount Horeb, and taking the lead in the 
worship of Yahwé under the form of a golden calf. The 
narrator, influenced by prophetic teaching, really means 
to attack the worship carried on at the great sanctuary 
of Bethel, and looks back to the destruction of Samaria 
by the Assyrians in 721 as Yahwe's ' visitation" of the 
idolatrous worship maintained in N. Israel (Ex. 32; see 
especially 7. 34). 

It is extremely probable that Aaron's name was absent 
altogether from the earliest document of the Hexateuch 

Inys (J) in its original form. In it Aaron 
p n appears only to disappear. For example, 
according to our present text, Pharaoh sends for Moses 
and Aaron that they may entreat Yahwé to remove 
the plague of frogs; bnt in the course of the narrative 
Aaron is ignored, and the plague is withdrawn simply at 
‘the word of Moses’ (Ex. 88-152 4-11 a]. Apparently. 
therefore, the name of Aaron has been introduced here 
and there into J by the editor who united it to E (cp 
Exonus, 83n.) If that is so we may perhaps agree 
with Oort that the legend of Aaron belonged originally 


2. In earlier 
writers. 


AARONITES 


to the ‘house of Joseph,’ which regarded Aaron as 
the ancestor of the priests of Bethel, and that single 
members of this clan succeeded, in spite of Ezekiel, in 
obtaining recognition as priests at Jerusalem. So, 
doubtfully, Stade (GIZ i. 583), who points out that no 
strict proof of this hypothesis can be offered, 

As to the derivation of ‘ Aaron,’ Redslob's ingenious 
conjecture that it is but a more flowing pronunciation 
of Ji 'drón, ‘the ark,’ is worth considering only if we 


can regard Aaron as the mythical ancestor of the priests | 


of Jerusalem (zë Ai 'drón—óné Aharon), So Land, 
De Gids, Nov. 1871, p. 271. 

See Priests; and cp, besides the works of We., St, and 
Ki., Oort's essay ‘De Aaronieden ' in 7/7 xviii. 289-335 [84] 

W E. A. 

AARONITES, RV 'íthe house of] Aaron’ (FN; 
Tw dapwNn [B]. ton a [A], TWN yiwn a [L]; 
Cio 9 aN da9; DE STIRPE AARON), 1 Ch. 1227. 
See AARON, note 1. 

ABACUC (.45.1cCc), 4 Esd. 1 4of. 

ABADDON (71128, but in Prov. 2720 Kr. YIN. by 
contraction ! or misreading, though the full form is also 
cited by Gi., for Kt. 113N;* atmwdAlejia [LPNA], 
but Job31:2 TANTWN TWN MEPWN LESSONS |p gene 
AepooN [N=]; Rev.91, aBadàwn [NS etc. ], 
aBaaad. [B etc.], aBBaad. [some curss.] ctc.; PETE 
PERDITIO, but Rev. 911 ABADDON), RV Job 266, Prov. 
1511 2720; RV mg. Job 28223112, Ps. 8811 [12], else- 
where EV DtsrRUCCTION ; in Rev. 911 Abaddon is 
stated to be the Hebrew equivalent of APOLLYON (ATTOÀ- 
AYWN[N.A]). Etymologicallv it means ‘(place of) destruc- 
tion.’ We find it parallel to Sheol in Job 266 2322 ; Prov. 
15 11 2720 (see readings above). In these cases RV makes 
it a proper name, either Abaddon or Destruction, as 
being parallel to the proper names Sheol or Death. 
In Ps. 8811 [12] * Destruction’ is parallel to ' the grave’; 
in Job3112 the same term (in RV) is equivalent to 
‘utter ruin.’ Thus Abaddon occurs only in the Wisdom- 
Literature. There is nothing in the usage to indicate 
that in OT it denotes any place or state different 
from Sheol (g.z.), though by its obvious etymology it 
emphasises the darker aspects of the state after death. 
An almost identical word (j42x) is used in Esth. 95 
(constr. jisx; 86) for ‘destruction ' in its ordinary sense 
as a common noun. In later Hebrew map is used 
for 'perdition' and 'hell' (Jastrow, Dict s.2.), and 
is explained in Targ. on Job 266 as wxzN ma, house 
of perdition — 7e, hell. The Syriac equivalent word 
( i =) has the meaning ‘destruction,’ and is used to 


Sec HABAKKVUK. 


translate ‘x. 

Rev. 91: mentions a king or angel of the abyss, whose 
name in Hebrew is Abaddon, and in Greek Apollyon 
(AmoAXtwy, Destroyer), the -oz being supposed to be a 
personal ending in Hebrew, as it is in Greek, This is, 
of course, poetic personification (cp Rev. 68 2014), and 
may be paralleled in the OT (Job2822; cp Ps. 4914 
[15]), and in Rabbinical writers (Schóttgen, Hore Hebr. 
Apoc. ix. 11, and PRE@)s.z.). The identification with 
the AsMobEUS of the Book of Tobit is a mistake. 
Apollyon has become familiar to the world at large 
through the Pilgrim's Progress, but Abaddon may be 
said not to exist outside of the Apocalypse. W. H. B. 


ABADIAS (aBadiac [BA]) 1 Esd. 835+= Ezra $85, 
OBADIAH, 11. 

ABAGTHA (ND22N. etymology doubtful, but see 
BiGvAt, BacGoas; according to Marq. [Fund. 71] the 
corresponding Gr. is, aBataza [BNA], which [reading 
aBafara] he regards as presupposing NMIN, cp 
BistHna; the fifth name in the jist as it stands is 

1 Kö, Hebr. Sprache, ii. 479 y, gives parallel contractions ; cp 


BDB. 
2 On the several formis see Ba. NB 8 194 n. 2, $ 224 b. 


3 


ABARIM 


zaà00A0a [BN] zuHBa0404 [A], a chamberlain of 
Ahasuerus (Est. 11ot). See ESTER, ii. 3. 


ABANA, RV Abanah (133N, 2 K.5i2t Kt, 
MON [Kr.]; aBana [BL], apB. ‘[(p superscr.) B], 
anaB. [Batme-], Na&B.[A]; Ü ABANA), one of the 
' rivers ' (niam) of Damascus. The name, which occurs 


nowhere else, should probably be read AMANA (AV mg.) 
or AMANAH (RV mg.; see further AMANA, 2); in this 
form, as meaning ‘constant,’ it would be equally suitable 
to a river and to a mountain, though it was first of all 
given to the mountain range of Antilibanus, from which, 
near Zebedàni, the Nahr Barada (‘ the cold ') descends to 
refresh with its sparkling waters the city and the gardens 
of Damascus.! The romantically situated ‘din Fijeh 
(rnyh), a little to the S. of Sak Wady Baradá (the 
ancient Abila), appears from its name to have been 
regarded as the chief source of the Barada. It is not, 
certainly, the most distant one ; but it does, at any rate, 
'supply that stream with twice as much water as it 
contains before it is thus augmented ' (Baed. Pal. 336). 
Close to it are the remains of a small temple, which 
was presumably dedicated to the river-god. The clear 
waters of the Nahr Barad& have a charm which is 
wanting to the Jordan through the greater part of its 
course. This explains Naaman's question in 2 K. 512, 
as far as the Amana is concerned. H is the fate of the 
Barada to disappear in the swamps called the Meadow 
Lakes, about 18 m. to the E. of Damascus, on the verge 
of the desert. Sce PHARPAR. TRC 


ABARIM, THE (D339; aBapeim [BAL], -iN 
[BL], and phrases with mépav [BAL], see below ; Jos. 
aBapeic): literally * Those-0on-tbe-other-side' —7.e., 
of the Jordan—is employed by the latest documents of 
the Pentateuch (P and R) in the phrase, Mt. or Mts. 
of the Abarim, to describe the edge of the great 
Moabite plateau overlooking the Jordan valley, of which 
Mt. NERO was the most prominent headland :—N u. 27 12 
[R], r5 ópos rò èv T8 mépav [BA], 7. 0 . . . v. [roù iopSavou) 
[L]; Dr. 3249 (P{R}), 7. à. 7. aBapew [BL], ... em [A], 
“this Mt. of the Abarim, Mt. Nebo’; Nu. 3347 f. (P[R] in 
Israel's itinerary between the Moab platean and the plains of 
Shittim), * Mts. of the Aharim' (rà ópy rà afaperp, opéwy a. 
(BAL). In Nu.3344 we find Ije-ha-abarim (AV 
IJE-ABARIM), ' heaps of the Abarim’ (to distinguish it 
from the Ijim of Judah, Josh. 1529; see Iim, 1), on the 
extreme SE. of Moab. Since the employment of the 
name thus confined to Moab occurs only in late docu- 
ments, it is probably due to the fact that at the time 
these were written the Jews were settlel only over 
against Moab. Josephus, too, uses the word in the 
same limited application (.17£.iv. 848, émi TQ Spe TQ 
ABapet), and Eusebius (O5? 2164, "ABapelu) so quotes 
it as employed in his own day. But there are traces 
in the OT of that wider application to the whole trans- 
Jordanic range which the very general meaning of 
Abarim justifies us in supposing to have been its original 
application. In Jer.2220 (RV), Abarim (AV ‘the 
passages’; (BARQ, dividing the word in two, rà mépav 
Tis 0aXMácams) is ranged with Lebanon and Bashan— 
that is to say, is probably used as covering both Gilead 
and Moab;—and in the corrupt text of Ez. 3911, 
‘the valley of the passengers,’ as AV gives it (similarly 
RV), most probably should rather be ‘a valley of [Mt.] 
Abarim ' (oap for pay; so Hi., Co., Siegfr., Bu.). 
If so, that extends the name to Bashan. Thus the 
plural noun Abarim would denote the E. range in its 
entire extent—being, in fact, practically equivalent to 
the preposition 437 (originally a singular noun from the 


1 Rev. William Wright, formerly of Damascus, states that 
“the river whose water is most prized is called the Abanias, 
doubtless the Abana’ (Leisure Hour, 1874, p. 284 ; so Expositor, 
Oct. 1896, p. 204). Is the name due to a confusion with Nahr 
Banias (certainly not the ancient Amana)? No Abanias is men- 


tioned in Porter's Five Years in Damascus or in Burton and 
Drake's Unexplored Syria. 
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same root) There is no instance of the name carlier 
than Jeremiah. ‘Varg. Nu.2712 Dt. 3249 gives xno 
"WII. 


As seen from W. Palestine this range forms a con- 
tinuous mountain-wall, at a pretty constant level, which 
is broken only by the valley -mouths of the Varmük, 
Zerkà or Jabbok, and Arnon. Across the gulf of the 
Jordan valley it rises with great impressiveness, and 
constitutes the eastern horizon (cp Stanley, .57; 
GASm, //G 53, 519, 548). The hardly varying edge 
masks a considerable difference of level behind. On 
the whole the level is maintained from the foot of 
Hermon to the S. end of the Dead Sea at a height of from 
2000 to 3000 feet above the ocean. ‘The basis through- 
out is limestone. N. of the Yarmük this is deeply 
covered by volcanic deposits, and there are extinct craters 
NE. of the Lake of Galilee. Between the Yarmük 
and the Wady Elesban, at the N. end of the Dead Sea, 
run transverse ridges, cut by deep wadies, and well 
wooded as far S. as the Zerka. S. of Wady Hesban 
rolls the breezy treeless plateau of Moat, indented in 
its western edge by short wadies rising quickly to the 
plateau level, with the headlands that are more properly 
the Mts. of Abarim between them ; and cut right through 
to the desert by the great trenches of the wadies, Zerka, 
Ma‘in, and Mójlb or Arnon. For details see AsiiboTH- 
Piscean BAMOTH-BAAL, BETII-PEOR, MOAB, NEBO, 
PISGAH, ZOPHIM, ete., with authorities quoted there. 
On Nu. 3347 see WANDERINGS, § 11. G. A. S. 

ABBA (aBBa [Ti. WH), Ze NIN, Ab, 'father,' in 
the ‘emphatic state’), an Aram. title of God used by 
Jesus and his contemporaries, and retained by Greek- 
speaking Christian Jews. See Mk. 1436 Rom. 815 Gal. 
46+; where in each case ó rarnp is subjoined. 

ABDA |N32J. 8 51, frequent in Phoen, and Aram. 
On the form cp Renan, A77 v. 165 f. ['82], and see 
NAMES, 8$ 37, 51). 

i i Father of Adoniram (1 K. 46; aBaw [A]; efpa [B]; epay 


2. Levile in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. $ 54, 
$ 15 [1] à), Neh. 1117 (aBóas [pemg sun], wpn ln"), wng [B], 


tw. [A], aBdcas [1.])- 1 Ch. 9 10, OBADIAN, 9 (gr). 
ABDEEL DN, 8 21, ‘servant of God’), father 


of Shelemiah, Jer. 3626+. (Not in 65.) 


ABDI |"12Y, $ 52, abbr. for ‘servant of Yahwé'? 
cp Palin. 129, and see ORADIAH ; aBAta [I-J 

1. Father of Kish, a Levite under Hezekiah, mentioned 
in the genealogy of ETHAN [g.v.], 1 Ch. 644 [29] 2 Ch. 
2912: aBó[ek [BAL]. 

2. One of the b'ne Eram [g.z. i. 1], in list of 
those with foreign wives (see EZRA, i. $ 5 end), Ezra1026 
(aBó[e]a [BNA], -s(L.]) 5 1 Esd. 927 (RV OABbivs, AV 
om., wagó[e]ros [ B.X]). 


ABDIAS (.:52/45), 4 Esd.13agf. See OBADIAI, 1. 


ABDIEL sexy, $$ 21, 37, ‘servant of God'; 
aBAeHA [B]; -AIHA [AL]) in genealogy of Gap, 
I1 Ch. 5ist. 

ABDON (xy; aBAwN [AL], see also below), 
one of the four Levitical cities within the tribe 
of Asher; Josh.213o 1 Ch.674(sg)t. Fhe site has 
not been identified, but Guérin has suggested that of 
"Abdeh, 10 m. N. from 'Akka (Acre). The same city is 
referred to in Josh. 1928, where JOY (AV HEBRON ; 
RV EBRON) isa graphical error for nay. Abdon, which, 
in fact, some MSS. read (Josh. 21 3o, 9a8Bwv [B]; 1 Ch. 
674{59], agapa» [B], om. [L]; Josh. 1928, eXSov [B], 
axpay [AL]). 

ABDON (j112Y, 877; dim. of EBED; aBà wn [BAL)). 

I. b. Hillel, one of the six minor judges (see 
JurbcEs, $8 ) After judging Israel eight years, 
he was buried at Pirathon in Ephraim, his native 
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place. He had forty sons and thirty grandsons, ' that 
rode on three-score and ten ass colts '— z.e., was head of 
a large and wealthy family (cp Judg. 510), Judg. 1213:sf 
(Aapéwyu [AL], v. 15 -w (A]); on Ew.'s conjecture that 
his name should be resiored in : S. 1211, see BEDAN, t. 

2. * Snel Picea py o Ch. 82 ih aßaĝwr |11]). 

" le ele € lather o sibeon ; le aflaAw = 
1 Ch. J 36.(ombaBey [B], saicy [A]. = T 

4. b. Micah, a courtier of King Josiah (2 Ch. 34 20, aBéoSou 
[Bp, elsewhere called Actor (g.v. 2). s. see BEDAN, 2. 


ABEDNEGO (23 12 or N33 "QJ, § 86; a 
corruption of 233 929. ‘servant of Nebo,’ which 
Occurs in an Assyrio-Aramaie inscription, COZ772 1:6 ; 


aBàenaræw [BA 87]: eM; ABDENAGO), the 
court name given to Azariah [10], the friend of Daniel 
(Dan. 17, ete.). On name see also NERGAL. 


ABEL pan, 8 6; aBeA [ADE]; 48£1), Gen. 42 
J. ‘Yhere are three phases in Jewish beliefs respecting 
Abel. The second and the third may be mentioned first. 
The catastrophe of the Exile shifted the mental horizon, 
and made a right view of the story of .\bel impossible. 
Abel was therefore at first (as it would seem from P) 
neglected. Afterwards, however, he was restored to 
more than his old position by devout though uneritcal 
students of Scripture, who saw in him the tvpe of the 
highest saintliness, that sealed by a martyr's death (ep 
Kohler, JOR v. 413 ['903 . The same view appears in 
parts of the NT (Mt. 2335= Lk. 1151; Heb. 114; 1224; 
1 John 312). God bore witness, we are told (leb. 11 4), 
that Abel was righteous—7.e., a possessor of truc faith, 
— and it was by faith that Abel offered mXefova (Cobet 
conjectures 7ó(ova) Üvcíav. Hence Magee assumes that 
Abel had received a revelation of the Atonement (fZ nc- 
ment and Sacrifice, i. 50-53). Phe original narrator (J), 
however, would certainly wish us to regard Abraham as 
the first believer ; the story of Cain and Abel is an carly 
Israelitish legend retained by J as having a profitable 
tendeney. On this earliest phase of belief, see CAIN, 8 4 f. 

Meaning ef the name—'Yhe Massorites understood Abel 
(Hebel) to mean ‘a breath,’ ‘vanity’ (cp Ps. 39 6[7]): but 
the true meaning, both of Abel and of the collateral form Jabal, 
mnust be something concrete, and a right view of the story 
favours the meaning ' shepherd,' or, more generally, ‘ herdman." 
This is supported by the existence of a group of Semitic words, 
some of which denote domesticated animals, while others are the 
corresponding words for their herdmen. Cp, e.g., Ass. sŻrlu, 
* ram, camel, ass ' (but some explain ‘wild sheep‘: see Muss- 
Arn. 5.7.) ; Aram. Aa2ódéa, * herdman' (usti widely; see PS, 
$.7.) ; Ar. irl, camels,’ a4éa/, *camel-herd.' ‘The attempt of 
Lenormant (“es origines, i. 161) aml, more definitely, Sayce 
(Hibbert. Lects, 186, 236, 249), 10 find in the name a trace 
of a nature-myth, Abel (= Bab. a4/z, ' son") being originally ‘the 
only son Tammuz, who was a shepherd like Jabal and Abel” 
(Sayce), and whom Lenormant regards as, like Abel in early 
theology, a kind of type of Christ, is adventurous. ‘The name 
*son' is insufficient as a title of Tammuz (tbal napiti); and 
there is nothing said of a mourning for Abel's death. The 
title of ‘shepherd’ applied to 'Fammuz in 4 R 27 1 is explained 
by the following word ‘lord‘ (see Jeremias, /zanbar Nimrod, 
so) In the Testament of Abraham (ed. James) Abel plays 
the part of Judge of the nether world, like the Jama (Yima) of 
the Aryans. Takes 

ABEL (Say, 8$ 89-100) occurs, apparently in 
the sense of ‘ meadow,’ in the place-names dealt with in 
the following six articles. As a place-name if is to be 


struck out of 1 S. 6:82, wherc for MT now Sas "y 
(so also Pesh.) @"4 reads éws ië. rov [l | Mi@ov ToU 
ueyáXov, with which the Targ. Jon. agrees (so also 
RV)  Ew., We., and others further change the points 
so as to read: ‘and a witness is the great stone." Dr. 
suggests as an alternative : ‘and still the great stone, 


whereon'—etc. On Abel in 2 S. 2018, see ABEL- 
BETii-MAACHAI. G. A. S. 
ABEL - BETH -MAACHAH, RV. Abel- Beth- 


Maacah (25.2014: MPD MN API. ‘to Abel 
and Beth-maacah, RV ‘unto Abel and to Beth- 
maac(h)ah' (many strike out the conjunction, but the 
places may have been different; cp 23. 2015 L, 
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2 K.1529 BAL], eic aBeA Kai eic BaiOmaya, [B]. 
- + +» BHOmaxa [A]. K. àBHAA K. BalOMaKKe [L]). 

Cp 28.20:5, nzy22 ma n?2N2, EV ‘in Abel of Beth- 
maac(h)ah,' ev ABeA mv Baiðuaxa [B], ev A. ev Bnôuaxa [A], ev m 
A. x. BatOuaxnw [L]; 1 K.1520, Bn bau, AédeAnaé [B], ABeA 
ovxov (sic) Maaya [A], ABeAuaaya [L}; 2 K.1529, ma bzw, 
AB«A x. mv Oapaaya [D], KaBeA x. r. Bepuaaxa [A], ABeA x. T. 
Baid&aaxa [L]; 2 S.2018 (on which see Aram, § 5), SIN, 
EV ABEL, (m) ABeA [bis DAL]. 

This place, mentioned, although in now mutilated 
form [A]-bi-il, by Tiglath-pileser 1II. (ep Sehr. COT 
on 2 K. 1529), is the present 44//—called also Adil el- 
Kamh (* ofthe wheat ') to distinguish it from .427/ es-Su£ 
(see ABILENE)—a small village inhabited by Christians on 
the .Vahr Bareighit, on a hill 1074 ft. above the sea, 
overlooking the Jordan valley, almost directly opposite 
to Banids, and on the main road thence to Sidon and 
the coast. It is a strong site, with a spring and a 
(probably artificial) mound; below is a broad level 
of good soil, whence the modern name. See Yakut 
156; Rob. LBR 372 f. (who argues against Jbel el- 
Hawd,a site 8 m. farther north); PEF Men. i. 85 107; 
Merrill, Zast of the Jordan, 309, 315. In 2 Ch. 164, 
we have, instead of the Abel-beth-maacah of the 
parallel passage (1 K. 1520), ABEL-MAIM (n "zw 
ABerpaw [A], -uav [B]. -uaeu [1]; ep Jos. Ant. viii. 
124, A8eħavn), or ‘Abel of Waters,’ a name suitable 
for so well-watered a neighbourhood. On Judith 4473 
where Pesh. reads Abelmeholah, and N apparently Abel- 
maim, see BELMEN (ep also BEBAI). On the ancient 
history of the place see ARAM, § 5. GLACES 


ABEL-CHERAMIM (D23 2N. ' meadow of vine- 


yards,’ 8 103; eBeAyapmein [B]; aBeà amTTeAw- 
NON [AL]: Judg. 1133+ RV), the limit of Jephthah's 
pursuit and slaughter of the Ammonites. Eus. and Jer. 
(OS®) 225 5 96 xo, ABe) dáuméXov, Abel uinearum) iden- 
tify it with a village of their day, named "ABe, 7 R. 
m. from Philadelphia. "This Abel may be any of the 
many fertile levels among the rolling hills around 
‘Amman, on which the remains of vinevards and of 
terraces are not infrequent. G. A. S. 


ABEL-MAIM (2° 53x, 2 Ch. 164), see ABEL- 
BETH-MAACHAH. 


ABEL-MEHOLAH (nU bay, że, ‘dancing 


meadow’; &BeAMAacoAa, aBWMEOYAA, EBAAMAO- 
[B]: aBeAmaoyA(a), BaceAmeo.[-\]; aBeAMEOYA(d), 
-M&àt)^àa [L]; 42szarz(g)tura ; Jos. Ant vii 137, 
aBeAa), the home of Elisha the prophet (1 K. 1916), 
and probably also of Adriel b. Barzillai ‘ the Meholathite' 
(1 8.1819; 2 5. 218), is mentioned in conjunction with 
Bethshean as defining the provinee of one of Solomon's 
officers (x K. 412). Gideon pursued the Midianites ' as 
far as Beth-shittah towards Zererah as far as the bor- 
der'—lit. ‘lip,’ probably the high bank which marks the 
edge of the Jordan valley proper—' of Abel-meholah, by 
Tabbath'(Judg.722). According to Eus. and Jer. (OS 
97:: 22735), Abelmaula (or ’ASeAuaedal) lay in the 
Ghr, xo R. m. to the south of Seythopolis (Bethshean), 
and was still an inhabited village in their time, with the 
name Bethaula, ByóuaeAá (though they mention also 
an Adelmea, 'ABeNueá). ‘This points to a locality at or 
near the place where the W. Mālih, coming down 
from ‘Ain Milih, joins the Jordan valley. 


ABEL-MIZRAIM (2'1y'5 bax [see below], Ten@0C 


airymtoy [BAL]; so Pesh. Vg.), Gen. 50:1t (J), 
otherwise (v. 10 f. ) called GOREN r1A-ATAD (TONI ni ; 
dAWNI ATAA [BAL], a. rad [B* i4], a. arat [2]) 
or ‘the threshing-floor of the thorn-shrub’ (EV ‘of 
ATAD,' see BRAMBLE, 1), and said to be situated 
‘beyond Jordan ' (ep v. ro J). It was there that Joseph 
made a second mourning for his father, whence the 
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etymological play on the name (v.11). After this, 
Joseph and his brethren carried the embalmed body of 
Jacob to Machpelah for burial, and then returned to 
Egypt (v. 134 J and P). The words ‘which is beyond 
Jordan’ (v. 10 f.), however, cannot be accurate: the 
original text of J must, it would seem, have been altered, 
owing to a misreading or an editorial misunderstanding. 
The circuitous route round the north end of the Dead 
Sea has no obvious motive: had it really been meant, 
something more would have been said about it (cp 
Nu. 1425). For pra, ‘the Jordan,’ J must have written 
either 4mm (less. probably «&::)—7.e., the most easterly 
arm of the Nile (a frontier of Canaan, according to 
Josh.133)—or 335 ‘the stream '—.e., the Iády el- 
‘Arish, the usual SW. boundary of Canaan (ep Gen. 
1518, where J calls this Waàdy, not the 5m but the 
sm of Egypt—z.e., ‘the stream on the border of Egypt’ 
(Kautzsch-Socin), on which see EGYPT, RIVER OF). 

The meaning of the narrative is this. At the first 
Canaanite village (the first after the border had been 
crossed) the ‘great company’ (v.9) halted, while 
Joseph and his fellow-Hebrews mourned in their own 
way (cp v.34) in the very place where wedding and 
funeral ceremonies are still performed in the Syrian 
villages (Wetz.). The repetition of ' which is beyond 
Jordan’ must be due to the editor. 

It is remarkable that Jer. (OS 85 15), though he does not 
question the reading ‘beyond Jordan,’ identifies Area Atath 
with Sethagla—i.e., BETH-HOGLAH (g.v.), which is certainly 
on the west bank of the Jordan. Dillm. is more consistently 
conservative, and, followed by Sayce (Crit. and Mon. 27 f) 
finds in the trans-Jordanic Abel-Mizraim a testimony to the 
Egyptian empire in Palestine in the pre-Mosaic age, proved hy 
the Amarna tablets. The exegetical difficulties of this view, 
however, are insuperahle. 

As to the name Abel-mizraim it is not improbable that 
its original meaning was ‘meadow of Musri' (in N. 
Arabia, see MIZRAIM), but that before J's time it had 
come to be understood as meaning ' meadow [on the 
border] of Egypt. Cp Wi. Altor. Forsch. 34, and 
see EGvPT, RIVER OF. T KG 

ABEL-SHITTIM (Duvi bay, § 100, £e, ‘the 
meadow of the acacias’; Samar. omits the article; aBeA- 
cattemm L] B.. rriMÍA] -rreiw [F], BeAca [B]; 
ABEL-SATIM, Num. 3349), or, more briefly, Shittim 
(DOU, ‘the acacias, carreiN [BA], -m [L]; but 
Nu. 251 carreiM [F], -n [L]; Josh. 21 ex catte [A]. 
€ZaTTeiN [F], 31 ekarreiN [F]; Mic. 6st TwN cyor- 
NWN [BAQ] (for cyiNcoN? Cp Sus. 54), in the Arabah 


| or Jordan basin at the foot of Mount Peor and opposite 


Jericho. In the time of Jos. (Ant. iv. 81, v. 11) a town 
named Abila (A85), rich in palm trees, occupied such 
a site at a distance of 60 stadia (74 R. m.) from the 
river. Cp 8/ iv. 7 6, where it is described as near the 
Dead Sea, and Jer. (Comm. on Joel), who locates it 
6 R. m. from Livias. This seems to point to the 
neighbourhood of A'A/réet el-Kefrein, where the Wady 
Kefrein enters the Jordan valley, and there are ruins, 
ineluding those of a fortress, It was at Abila, according 
to Jos., that Moses delivered the exhortations of Dt. 
The palm trees have disappeared, but there is an 
acacia grove at no great distance (Tristram, Conder). 
According to AP) v, so, this is the Aubal or ' Abel’ men- 
tioned among the places conquered by Thotmes III. 

In Joel 3 [4] 18 eee should perhaps be treated as a 
common noun and translated 'acacias' (so RV mg., and 
Marti in HS; ep TO» cxolvwy [BNAQ]). At all events 
the reference is not to Abel-shittim across the Jordan. 
Some (We., Now.) think the name has been preserved 
in the Wady es-Sant (see ELAH, VALLEY Or), but 
the latter does not require the watering of which Joel 
speaks; and he intends, rather, some dry gorge nearer 
Jerusalem, perhaps (like Ez. 47 1-12) some part of the 
Kedron valley, HW/ady en-Nàr (cp Dr. ad /oc.; GASm. 
HG 511; also, for acacias on W. of Dead Sea, Tristr. 
Land of Isr. 280, 298). 
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ABEZ, RV Ebez (2N ; peBec [B], aeme [^]. -mic 
[L]; 4555s; Josh. 192of),! one of the sixteen cities of 
Issachar. The site is unknown, bnt the name is 
evidently connected with that of the judge IBZAN (g.v.) 
of Bethlehem—i.e., the northern Bethlehem. This 
Bethlehem, it is true, is Zebulunite, while Ebez is 
assigned to Issachar; but the places must have been 
very close to each other, and the frontiers doubtless 
varied. Conder's identification with Æ? Beidd, 2 m. from 
Beit Lahm, might suit as to position, but 'the white 
village' can have nothing to do with the old name. 

W. R. S, 


ABI (‘3N, so Targ. Jon.; abbrev. of ABIJAH, 
aBoy [BA], -0 [L]; Jos. 'ABía ; 481), daughter of Zecha- 
riah, wife of King Ahaz, and mother of King lIezekiah 
(2 K. 152ł). In the parallel passage (2 Ch. 291) the 
name is given as ABIJAIL (72x, afa [B : see Swete], 
ag8a8v0 [A], aßıa [L]; eae [sic]; Abia), but the 


probability is perhaps in favour of the contracted form 
in K. (So Gray, HPN 24.) 


ABI, Names with. There has been much discussion 
as to the interpretation of the names compounded 
with @d/, aff, and some other words denoting relation- 
ship! (ep AMMr-, Hamu-, Dop-). Without assuming 
that this discussion is in all points closed (cp NAMES, 
§ 44), the writer thinks it best to state the theory which 
he has himself long held, adopting certain points (with 
acknowledgment) from Gray's very lucid and. thorough 
exposition, and then to consider the religions and 
archeological aspects of the subject. 

The question whether these names are sentences has 
long been answered by some critics in the affirmative, 

1. Arethe and the arguments of Cray N 75-86) 

nameg put the student in possession of all the 
sentences? Points to be urged. He also ably criticises 
the alternative view (viz., that the two 
elements in Abimelech, Ammiel, ete., are related as 
construct and genitive). It is usual to refer on this 
side to such Pharnician names as “benau, in which the 
term of relation is always fem. in names of women and 
masc. m those of men. But this is decisive only for 
Phoenician names, and even in their case only for names 
in ^n« and pre ('brother' and ‘sister'). Compounds 
with ab ('father") are used indifferently of men and 
women in Phoenician, just as they are in Hebrew. In 
the latter case, therefore, at least, the term of relation 
cannot refer to the bearer of the name—/.e., cannot be in 
the construct state. No doubt in Ps. 1104 Melchizedek 
(which suffers, along with other compound names con- 
taining a connective £ [see below, § 3], from the same 
ambiguity as names containing a term of kinship) is 
understood as a construct relation, ' king of righteous- 
ness,’ and the phrase 5:3 *34—as we should certainly read 
in Is. 95 [6] for ay sax ?—obviously means for the writer 
‘glorious father’ (f.e., glorious ruler of the family of 
Israel; cp Is. 2221. It would seem, therefore, that 
in the post-exilic age some names of this type were so 
understood. But we must remember that in later times 
the original sense of a formation may be forgotten. 
Gray's main objections to taking a7 etc. as originally 
constructs are as follows: (1) The theory will not 
account for names like Eliab, Joah, etc. Eliab clearly 
stands to Abiel as Elijah to Joel ; in the latter case the 


1 On some possible but by no means clear instances of err, 
* mother,' in compound names, see Gray, 7/7".V 64 st. 2. 

2 The interpretation of q" sgg as ‘everlasting one‘ stands or 
falls with the interpretation of, e.g., Abinoam as ‘father of 
graciousness,’ and of Abitub as ‘father of goodness.’ Though 
defended by reference to such names by Guthe (Zukun/ftsbild 
des Jes. 41 [85], it is now generally rejected in favour of 
‘perpetual father (of his people), or ‘father (i.e. producer) of 

ty.' But neither of these explanations gives a satisfactory 
parallel to ‘prince of peace.’ We must read 4*3 *3«. ‘Prince 
of peace’ suggests a reminiscence of AbXalom, which the writer 
i interpreted ‘father of peace,’ i.e., peaceful (or prosperous) 
ruler, 
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genitive relation is excluded ; inferentially it is equally 
so in the former. (2) The use of ab with a nonn 
denoting a quality is a pure Arabism,! which should not 
be lightly admitted, while such an interpretation as 
* father of Yah' for Abijah is unlikely. (3) A woman's 
name like ' brother of graciousness‘ (Ahinoam) is incon- 
ceivable.? In favour of taking the names compounded 
with a terni of relationship as sentences Gray urges that, 
though a2, ah, ‘am, ete., all deuote a male relative, the 
proper names compounded with them are used in- 
differently of men and women; while, on the other 
hand, nouns with de (son) prefixed are used exclusively 
of men, the corresponding names of women having bath 
(daughter) for es. Ile infers, therefore, that, while m 
the case of names in ġe» and &a/A the clement denoting 
kindred refers to the bearer of the name, in the case of 
aé etc. it does not. 

Assuming that these compound names are sem- 
tences, are there grounds for determining which of the 
2. Which part two ERE is sub E which is 

: dicate? predicate ? (1) In cases like Abijah, 
18 pre Ahijah, only the first part can be 
regarded as indefinite? and therefore as predicate. We 
must, therefore, render ' Yahwé is father, etc. The 
same principle would apply to Joab, Joah (if these are 
really compounds). Quite generallv, therefore, when- 
ever one element is a proper name it must be subject. f 
But (2) a divine proper name may give place to 5x (7) or 
some divine title—e. g., Lord. Hence Abiel, Abimelech, 
will be best explained on the analogy of Abijah- t.e., 
‘God is father,’ ' the divine king is father." Lastly (3) 
the divine name or title may give place to an epithet, 
such as ram, ‘lofty.’ Here the syntax is at first sight 
open to doubt. ‘The usages of the terms of relation- 
ship in the cases just considered would suggest that 
-ram in Abi-ram is subject; but the fact that ra» 
nowhere occurs by itself designating Yahwé seems to 
the writer to show that it must be predicate. Abram, 
therefore, means, not 'the exalted one is father,’ but 
‘the (divine) father is exalted.' Cp ADONIRAM, 
JEUORAM. 

'The question whether the connective 7, which occurs 
in most of the forms, is the suffix of the first pers. sing., 
or an old ending, has been variously 
answered. Should Abinoam, Ahinoam 
be rendered ' my father (or my brother) is graciousness ' 
(so Olshausen, ZeAró. d. hebr. Spr. 8 277 e), or ' the 
(divine) father, or brother, is graciousness’? Gray 
well expounds the reasons for holding the latter view. 
Thus, there are certain forms in which * does not occur 
e.g., Abram, Absalom, beside Abiram, Abifalom. We 
also find Abiel beside Eliab. Lastly, the analogy of 
mov (Jeremiah), vvptm. (Hezekiah), ete., favours the 
theory that the names before us contain utterances 
respecting the relation of a deity to all the members of 
the tribe or clan which worships him. To some this 
may appear a slight argument; but to the writer it has 
long been an influential consideration. An argument 
on the opposite side offered by Boscawen and Hommel 
will be considered later (see § 5). 

It is not easy at first to appreciate, or even to under 
stand, the conception which underlies compound nanies 
of this class. The representation of a 
god as the father of a tribe or clan may 
be less repulsive to us than the representa- 
tion of him as a brother or as some other kinsman. 
Even a prophet does not object to the expression ' sons 
of the living God ' (Hos. 110 [21]: see the commentators) ; 
but any one can see that to substitute some other relation 


3. Connective /. 


4. Religious 
conception. 


1 Rare in ancient Arabic (see NAMES, 8 45). 

2 Even if in modern Ar. adu is so used of a woman (see 
Names, § 45, third note). , 

3 This assumes that the connective 7 is not pronominal (see 
below, § 3). E- 

4 The same principle will apply to other compounds containing, 
instead of a term of kinship, a title, e.g., as in MELCHIZEDEK 
(g.1.), ADONIJAH, etc., or a concrete noun, as in URIAH. 


IO 


ABIA 


for sonship would in such a context be impossible. 
Names in Abi-, Ammi-, etc., are, in fact, of primitive 
origin, and must be explained in connection with 
primitive ideas of the kinship of gods and men (see 
WRS AS? Lect. 2. Names like Ahijah, Ahinoam, 
etc., imply a time when the god was regarded as brother. 
The question then arises, May we take ‘brother’ in a 
wide sense as kinsman ? or did such formations descend 
from a remote age when society was polyandrous? 
Strabo (164) wrote of a polyandrous society in Arabia 
Felix that ‘all are brothers of all,’ and Robertson Smith 
(Ain. 167 f.) was of opinion that far back in the social 
development of Hebrew life lay a form of fraternal 
polyandry. Now, supposing that the Hebrews when 
in this stage conceived themselves to be related to a 
male deity, it is difficult to see under what other form 
than brotherhood such relationship could be conceived. 
Of course, if names expressing this conception were 
retained in later ages, they would reccive a vaguer and 
more satisfactory meaning, such as ' Yahwé is a kins- 
man,’ or ' protector.’ 1 

Lastly, to supplement the Hebraistic arguments in § 3, 
we must briefly consider the argument in favour of the 
explanation ' My father is peace' for 


5. Relationship Abishalom, ‘My father is gracious- 


eae i ness' for Abinoam, ctc., based on 
early Babylonian and S. Arabian 
names, Boscawen (Migration of Abraham, Victoria 


Institute, Jan. 1886) long ago pointed out a series of 
primitive Babylonian names such as llui£u-abiiu, ‘his 
god is his father,’ MuSu-ibnisu, ‘his god made him,' 
which, in complete correspondence with the Babylonian 
penitential psalms, indicate a sense of the relation of a 
protective god not merely to a clan but to a person; 
and Hommel, in the interest of a too fascinating historical 
theory, has more recently given similar lists (147° 
71 ff.), to which he has added a catalogue of S. Arabian 
names (/4, 83, 85 f.) compounded with Z/, abi, where 
these clements appear to mean ' my God,’ ' my father,’ 
etc. The present writer, however, must confess that, 
though aware of the names collected. by Boscawen, he 
has long been of opinion that the course of the develop- 
ment of Israelitish thought and society is entirely adverse 
to the view that the relation of the deity described by 
abi, ahi, etc., was primarily to the individual. ‘This is a 
question of historical method —on which no compromise 
is possible—and not of Assyriology. We cannot argue 
that because the Babylonians, even in remote ages, bore 
names which imply a tendency to individualistic religion, 
the Israclites also —who, as far as our evidence goes, were 
much less advanced in all kinds of culture than the early 
Babylonians—had a similar tendency, and gave expres- 
sion to it in their names. It is, therefore, wise to use 
these Babylonian and S. Arabian names, not as suggest- 
ing a theory to be followed in interpreting Israelitish 
names, but as monuments of early attainments of 
Semitic races which foreshadow those of the choicest 
part of the Jewish people at a much more recent period. 
The value of these names for explaining the formation 
of Hebrew proper names may be comparatively slight ; 
but they suggest the idca that it was only the want of 
the higher spiritual prophecy (as known in Israel), as a 
teaching and purifying agent, and of somewhat different 
historical circumstances, which prevented the Baby- 
lonians from rivaling the attainments in spiritual 
religion of the later Jewish church. TRC 


ABIA (T?3X), RV Abijah. For 1 Ch.3:9 Mt. 17 
see ABIJAU, 1; for Lk. lst, zéxd., 6. 

ABIAH, an English variant of ABIJAH (g.v.) in AV 
of rSam.82 1Ch.22, 628(13] 78, corrected in RV 
to the inore usual form, except in 1 Ch. 2246 28[13]. 

ABIALEON, the Arbathite (MIWA fSoy^2N, 8 4, 

1 Cp Barton, ' Kinship of gods and men among the ancient 
Semites,' /BL xv. 168 77, especially 179 7. ('96). 

Ir 


ABIATHAR 


[rad]aBiHA ytoc Toy apaBco8aioY [B], acieABwn 
O àpaoBoOeiac [A], [TadclaBinc Oo capaiBaO! 
(L]. 2 S. 2331, the name of one of David's ‘thirty,’ 
should in all probability be ‘Abibaal a man of Beth- 


arabah’ (so Bu., and partly Klo. and Ki.), the a/ (49) 


in Abi-albon being a relic of Baa! (Sy), and the final 
syllable 2oz a corruption of Beth (MA). GBL, it is 
true, agrees with 1 Ch.1132 (nam Sevan; au 6 
yapaBa.060. [B], a. 6 yapaBe0 [N], a. 6 capage00e [A]. 
a. ó apaga0: [L]) in supporting the name ABIEL (see 
Dr. TBS 283); but we know that early names of 
persons contained the name éaa/ as a title of Yahwé 
where later writers would have preferred to see e7 (see 
BEELIADA). TA Ks: 


ABIASAPH (ONIN, § 44; ‘the (divine) father 
gathers’ or ‘removes’ or [if the N be not original, see 
below] ‘adds’ [cp the popular etymologies of JosEPn], 
unless it be supposed that P and the Chronicler adopted 
an ancient name indeed [Gray, HPN 244], but under- 
stood it in the sense ‘father of Asaph’ [O77C'? 204 n.]; 
aBiacap [B] -cap [FL]), Ex.624 [P] one of the 
three sons of Korah, f.e. eponym of one of the three 
divisions of the Korahite guild of Levites, sce ASAPH, 
3. Inr Ch. 623 [8] (aßıaĝap [B], -aca$ [AL], Qcoo/ 
[sic]. Abiasaph), 6 37 [22] (aBiacap[BA], -acag [Ba \vid.)b. 
LJ] aco ; Abiasaph), 919 (aBtacap [BAL], amo’, 
Asaph) the name occurs also, without consonantal x as 
EBLASAPH, ADIN (Samar. text omits x in Ex. 624), which 
name ought to be read for that of AsAPH also in 1 Ch. 
261 (zc; aBiacaQap [B], aca [AL], awas, Asaph). 

ABIATHAR Cumas, $ 44, Że., ‘the (divine) father 
is pre-eminent’; cp ITHREAM; aBiagap [BNAL]; 
in 1 Ch. 1816, àBica0ep [N*]; aBraGapoc. Jos. [Axt 
vi. 146]), the son of Ahimelech and descendant of Eli ; 
the priestly guild or clan to which he belonged seems to 
have claimed to trace back its origin through Phinehas 
and Eliezer to Moses, who, in the early tradition (Ex. 
337, E), guards the sanctuary of Yahwé and delivers 
his oracles. It was Abiathar's father, Ahimelech, who 
officiated as chief priest in the sanctuary of Nob when 
David came thither, fleeing from the jealous fury of 
Saul Having no other bread at hand, Ahimelech gave 
the fugitives the holy loaves from the sanctuary. One 
of the royal couriers, however (see 1 S. 217 [8], with Dr.'s 
note) saw the act, and betrayed Ahimelech to Saul, 
who forthwith put the priests to death. No less than 
eighty-five (according to MT)! fell by Doeg's hands, 
and of the whole number Abiathar alone escaped, 

It may be inferred from 1 S. 2215 that David 
had before this contracted friendship and alliance with 
the house of Eli, and we can readily believe that, 
just as Samuel marked out Saul as the destined leader 
of Israel, so the priests at Nob, noting the tendency 
of the king to melancholy madness, and his inability 
to cope with the difficulties of his position, selected 
David as the future king and gave a religious 
sanction to his prospective claims (cp Davin, § 3). 
Certain it is that the massacre of the priests at Nob told 
strongly in David's favour. The odium of sacrilegious 
slaughter clung to Saul, while David won the prestige of 
close friendship with a great priestly house. Henceforth 
David was the patron of Abiathar, and Abiathar was 
bound fast to the interests of David —' Abide thou with 
me,' said the warrior to the priest, 'for he that seeketh 
my life seeketh thy life’ (r S.2223) Moreover, 
Abiathar carried the ephod or sacred image into the 
camp of David: it was in the presence of this image 
that the lot was cast and answers were obtained from 
Yahwé: nor does it need much imagination to under- 
stand the strength infused into David's band by the 
confidence that they enjoyed supernatural direction in 

1 See DaviD, $ 3 n. 
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their perplexities. ^ Abiathar was faithful to David 
through every change of fortune. It was with the 
sanction of the sacred oracle that David settled at 
Hehron and became king of Judah (2 5. 21-3), and it was 
Abiathar who carried the ark, that palladium of Israel, 
which David used to consecrate Jerusalem, the capital of 
his united kingdom (1 K. 226). Abiathar maintained his 
sacerdotal dignity amidst the splendour of the new 
court, though later (we do not know when) others were 


added to the list of the royal chaplains—viz., Zadok, of | 


whose origin we have no certain information, and Ira, 
from the Manassite clan of Jair,!— while David's sons 
also officiated as priests (2 8.817 f. 2026). Zadok 


and Abiathar both continued faithful to their master | 


during Absalom's revolt, and by means of their sons 
conveyed secret. intelligence to the king after he had left 
the city, 

When David was near his end, Abiathar along with 
Joab supported the claim of Adonijah to the throne, 
and consequently incurred the enmity of Solomon, the 
younger but successful aspirant. Solomon spared .\bi- 
athar's life, remembering how long and how faithfully 
he had served David. But he was banished from the 
court to Anathoth, his native place, and Zadok, who 
had chosen the winning side, became chief priest in his 
stead. ‘Fo the men of the time, or even long after the 
time at which it happened, such a proceeding needed no 
explanation. It was quite in order that the king should 
place or displace the priests at the royal sanctuary. But 
in a later age the writer of 1 S. 227-36,? who lived after 
the publication of D, did not think it so light a matter 
that the house of Eli should be deprived, at a nionarch's 
arbitrary bidding, of the priesthood which they had 
held by immemorial right. ‘Therefore, he attributes the 
forfeiture to the guilt of Eli's sons. A ‘man of God,’ 
he says, had told Eli himself of the punishment waiting 
for his descendants, and had announced Yahwé's purpose 
to substitute another priestly line which was to officiate 
before God's ‘ anointed '—7.¢., in the royal presence. A 
late gloss inserted in 1 K. 227 calls attention to the fulfil- 
ment of this prediction. 

A special point which has occasioned some difficulty 
remains to be noticed. In 2 5.81; (MT Gear and 
Vg.] and x Ch. 18:6 [76. and Pesh.; MT, however, 
reading ABIMELECH], instead of Abiathar b. Ahimelech 
it is Ahimelech b. Abiathar that is mentioned as priest 
along with Zadok. In r Ch.2463: as well, ATI has 
this reading, in v. 6 also GA" Pesh.—except that G4* 
reads viol; in v. 3 these versions all read ' Ahimelech of 
the sons of Ithamar,' while in v. 31 MT @#AL Vg. omit 
the phrase *b. Abiathar, and Pesh. the whole passage. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this confusion is due to 
an early corruption of the text, and that in 2 S. 817 
we should read with the Pesh. ' Abiathar b. Ahimclech ' 
(so The. ad éoc.; Baudissin, AT Priesterthum, 195 ; 
Dr. ed /occ.). The Chronicler, however, must have had 
2 S. 817 before him in its present corrupt form, In 
Mk. 226, bv a similar confusion, David is said to have 
gone into the house of God and reccived the shew- 
bread ‘when Abiathar was high-priest.' In reporting 
our Lord's words the evangelist has confused Abiathar 
with Abimelech, a mistake into which he was led by the 
constant association of David's name with that of 
Abiathar. Suggestions made to evade thedifficulty —e. z. , 
that father and son each bore the same double name, or 
that Abiathar officiated during his father's lifetime and 
in his father's stead—are interesting when we remember 
the great names which have supported them, but are 
manifestly baseless (see ZADOK, 1). See Bu. A5a 195/. 

W. E. A. 

ABIB (2"2N, #.¢., ' (month of] young ears of barley '). 
See MONTH, $$ 2, 5. 

1 See, however, Ira, 3, where a Judahite origin is suggested. 

2 The section 1n its present form is from the school of the 


Deuteronomist. But the expression ‘ walk before my anointed ’ 
proves conclusively that there is an older substratum. 
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ABIDA, and (AV in Gen.) Abidah (YI'2N, § 44, 
‘the (divine) father knoweth’? cp EKliada, Becliada, 
Jehoiada; aB[e]iha [BAL]. aBtpa [AD], aBia [E], 
aBiada [L]; 42724). one of the five ‘sons’ of Midian, 
and grandson of Abraham by Keturah (Gen.254 
I Ch, 133). Unexplained, as yet, except that the same 
name occurs in Sab. inscriptions (yov'zw, cp also sas, 
Hal. 192, 202, etc. ). 

ABIDAN ({TAN, § 44, ‘the (divine) father is judge’ ; 
cp Daniel; aBlelàan [BAL]; arpay), chef of 
Benjamin in the time of Moses (Nu. lr: 222 76065 
102,71) On the age of the name see Gray, MPV 
202, 244. Possibly P had a consciousness that -d'an 
was archaic (cp DAN, § 1), and therefore suitable in 
the name of a tribal chief at the time of the Faodus. 
To infer with Hommel (AZZ 7 298-301) from such a 
name as Abidan that P's record is itself ancient, is critic- 
ally unjustifiable. | P also gives the names SUAVNAT and 
SurprHTAN, which are scarcely archaic. 


ABIEL (Dw'2N, S$ 4. 44. ‘God is father’ 
clan?); aBle]inA [BAL]; 2447/7). 

1. Father of Ner and Kish (18.91, ako 14 srt, 
-np [B]); see ABNER. 

2. One of David's thirty mighty men (1 Ch. 11,2); 
see ABIALBON. 

ABIEZER, AV Abi-ezer (NYIN, § 44, ‘ the (divine) 
father is help,’ cp .Ahiezer; aBiezep [BAL]: Judg. 
6 34 etc. ). 

I. The clan from which Gideon sprang belonged to 
the Gileadite branch of the tribe of Manasseh. In 
Gideon's time its seat was at Ophrah (Judg. 624), an 
unidentified site, but apparently on the west side of 
Jordan. lt is probable that the first settlements of the 
Manassites lay to the west of that river, but the date at 
which their conquests were extended to the castward is 
not known (Josh. 172 «efe [B]. axcegep [A], aep 
[L]; Judg. 61124). In Nu. 2630 the name Abiezer 
appears, not as in the parallel 1 Ch. 718, but in an 
abbreviated form as IEZER (ops, AV JEEZER, axıeyep 
{BAL}), and the gentilic as IEZERITE (wie AV 
JEEZERITE, 6 axcefecpec [B], -tepi [AL]) In x Ch. 
718 Abiezer finds a place in the Manassite gencalogy as 
son of Hammolecheth the sister of Machir b. Manasseh. 
The patronymic ABI-EZRITE AV, ABILZRITE RV (ze 
“ipg, occurs in Judg. 6 1124 (warpds Tob ecópec [B] ; 7. 
aBretpe, m. T. cegpe [A]; m. (7.) eġpe [L] and (perhaps 
as a gloss, see Moore, ad luc.) 832 (apieoôpi [B], Tps 
aBretpec [A], marpós a. [1.]). 

2. Of Anathoth, one of David's heroes (2 S. 23 27, 
aBecefep [B] ; 1 Ch. 1128 27 121), sce Davin, 8 rr (a) i. 


ABIGAIL (usually SPIN, but SNIN in 1r S. 25:8 
Kt., and Spas in r 8.2532, 2 S.33 Kt, and [so RV 
ABIGAL]} in 1725 ; and, perhaps with * and transposed, 


DN in 1 S. 25336; possibly we should point bras, 8 


45; so oftenest Seas /, sometimes ey ; cp 
BDB Lex. s.v.> aB[ehrais [BAL], but in r S. 253 
ABipaia [A]; meaning uncertain ; ‘Abi’ is a divine 
title (see NAMES, § 44, and cp HPN 77, 85). 

1. Wife of NABAL (g.v.), and, after his death, of 
David (15.25). Hertactful speech against the causcless 
shedding of blood( r S. 95 22-31 is noteworthy for the history 
of Israelitish morality. Like Ahinoam, she accompanied 
David to Gath and Ziklag, and was taken captive by the 
Amalekites, but was recovered by David ( 1 S. 27 3 30518). 
While at Hebron she bore David a son (see DANIEL, 4). 

2. A sister of David, who married Jether or lthra, 
and became the mother of Amasa, 2 S. 1725 (see above), 
1 Ch.216!:5. In MT of the former passage, her father 

a omits Abigail in v. 16, and BA read adeAdpy for 46e dat 
of i. 


of the 
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ABILENE 


is called Nahash (an error also found in @®4, and | ‘walked in all the sins of his father ;’ and, since the first 


clearly produced by the proximity of that name in 7.27 ; 
(5- gives the correct reading, ‘ Jesse,’ reggat), and her 
husband is called 'the Israelite’ (so MT ; tapanderrys 


[B], JUS gone 7), which, however, seems to be a corrup- 
tion from ‘the Jezreelite' (cefpandirns [L], de tesraeli 
[ed. Rom.], de Hiesrelt [cod. Amiat.]), just as * Ahinoam 
the Jezreclitess’ (1 5.273) becomes in B axewaag 7) 
icpagAeiris. It is true, in x Ch. Ze. Jether is called 
‘the Ishmaelite' (wagagMN(e)ergs [BA], ismahelites), but 
this is plainly a conjectural emendation of ‘ the Israelite’ 
(1. indeed has «gpa.; Pesh. om.). In 25.1725 the same 
emendation appears in G^ (copa.). David's sister was 
not likely to marry an Ishmaelite. Heyse wonders 
to what town Jcrome’s reading can refer. We can easily 
answer the question. It was the Jezreel situated in Judah 
(Josh. 1556), from which not only David's brother-in-law 
but also his first wife Ahinoam probably came (so Marq. 
Fund. 24; see JEZREEL, i. 2). T Ke C. 


ABIGAL (P?3N), 2 S. 1725 RVH. 


ABIHAIL Omas, § 45, ‘the (divine) father is 
strength,’ cp Sab. DMIN and the S. Arabian woman's 
name, Ili-hail [Hommel, AHT 320]; written DIN 
[Gi. Bà.]in 2and 4; Hommcel [in the Ebers Festschrift, 
29; cp -17//T 320, compares the same name [with 77] 
in S. Arabian inseriptions from Ghazzat (Gaza); but 


OTN is supported by 6; aBleliyatA [BAL], 
Wes ‘a ABINAIEL, ABIHAIL). 

1. Father of ZURIEL (Nu. 33st, aßıxara ! [F]). 

2. Wife of Abishur the Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 229t 
Gray [Gi Bá.]; agexaua! [B], a8ey. [A], aß [TL]. 

3. A Gadite (x Ch. 5x41, apfe ixua [BA], au^ 
w): 
| A Daughter of Eliab, David's brother, and wife of 
Rehoboam (2 Ch. 1118, zw [Gi. Bá. ], Bacay [B], a8. 
[Bab. vid], aBiacaX [A], Tod szarpós avroð [L, who 
reads 2x-5x n)a anvax)). 

5. Father of Esther, whose name however is given 
as Aminadab by © (Esth. 215 Q2o0f, ag[e]waóa8 
[BNALA], and -àa» [N]). 


ABIHU (ATIN, 8 44, ‘my father is he’; aBioyà 


[BAL], z.e. 42:405? aBicoyp [A in Ex. 623], 4270). 
See NADAB AND ABIIIU. 


ABIHUD ("302N, 8 45, ‘the (divine) father is 
glory,’ a name probably appearing in contracted form 
in Envo /g.. i and ii] ep Ammihud, Ishhod, as 
also TiN SAN [427 hüd], an almost certain correction of 
IY SIN [EV ‘everlasting father '] in Is. 95, which, how- 
ever, is to be treated as an Arabie kunya, ‘father of 
glory’ [Che. ‘Isaiah,’ in SBOT]; aBioYA? [BAL]; 
joon? ; ABIUD), a Benjamite (1 Ch. 83t). 


ABIJAH (MIN, MIN, § 44, !Yahwé is father’; 
on names ending in 7, 1), see NAMES, $24; aBle]ia 
[BAL]}). 

1. Son of Rehoboam by a ‘daughter of Absalom’ 
(see MAACAH, 3), and for three years king of Judah 
(somewhere about 900 B.C.; see CHRONOLOGY, § 
32). The writer of the ‘epitome’ in Kings (see Dr. 
Introd. 178) only tells us (1 K. 151-57)? that he con- 
tinued his fathers war against Israel, and that he 


See ABIGAIL, 2. 


1 A mere scribal error, A for A; so invariably in the case of 
Abigail. 

2 Yet BA have afkov (I.e. 128) 5 times for Abijam. See 
ABIJAH, 1 end. 

3 In (BAL this name is regularly substituted for Abihu of 
MT exc. Ex.623 [A]. See Auinu. 

4 According 10 Klo. 1 K. 155 should run thus, ' Because 
David had done that which was right . . . all the days of his 
life’ From ‘all the days of his life’ to ‘Abijam (so read in 
accordance with the correction in 7.7) and Jeroboam ' is probahly 
alate gloss from the margin. The notice respecting the war 
between Abijah and Rehoboam seems to be derived from 2 Ch. 
132, where alone it is in point. 
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of these notices is very possibly due to an interpolator, 
we may confine our attention to the second. Why 
then does the epitomist take this unfavourable view of 
Abijah? As Stade points out, he must have read in 
the Annals of the kings of Judah statements respecting 
this king which, if judged by the standard of his 
later day, involved impiety, such as that Abijah, 
unlike his son Asa, tolerated foreign worships. It is 
surprising to find that the Chronicler (2 Ch. 13) draws 
a highly edifying portrait of Abijah, whom he repre- 
sents as delivering an earnest address to Jeroboam's 
army (for ' there was war between Abijah and Jeroboam ') 
on the sin of rebellion and schism, and as gaining a 
great victory over the Israelites, because he and his 
people ‘relied on Yahwe the God of their fathers.’ 
‘This, however, is a late Midrash, and has no historical 
value. The Chronicler (or his authority) wished to 
emphasize the value of the true ritual, and did this by 
introducing an artificial episode into an empty, reign. 
Cp Bennett, Chron. 326 f. (Pesh. always |,3( ; Jos. 
afias: in x K. 1431 151%, MT has five times the 
corrupt reading grax ABIJAM,! aßıov? [BA], -ia [L].) 

2. A son of Jeroboam I., king of Israel, who died in 
his father's lifetime.” The account of his illness is given 
in r K. 141-18 (MT 65^), and in another recension in 
GL immediately after the narrative of Jeroboam's 
return fron Egypt on the death of Solomon (3 K. 1224 g ff. 
[Swete], 131-13[L]). If we accept the former version as 
original, we are bound to bring it down to the age which 
was under the influence of Dt., for the prophecy in 1 K. 
147-16 is in tone and phraseology closely akin to similar 
predictions in 161-4, 2120-24, 2 K. 97-16, the Deutero- 
nomistic affinities of which are unmistakable. Nor is it 
possible to simplify the narrative without violence. The 
GEL version, on the other hand, can, without arbitrari- 
ness, be brought into a simple and very natural form. 
Jeroboam is not yet king. His wife, not being queen, 
has no oecasion to disguise herself, and Ahijah simply 
prediets the death of the sick child, without any refer- 
ence to sins of Jeroboam which required this punish- 
ment. The writers who supplemented and expanded 
the older narrative were men of Judah; the original 
story, however, is presumably Israelitish. (See Kue. 
Finl 25; St. Gli 359 m; Wi, AT Unters. 1207; ) 
Cp JEROBOAM, 1. 

3. A Benjamite, 1 Ch. 7 81 (AV AniAH ; afové [B], -ov [ A]. 

4. Wife of Hezron, 1 Ch. 224t (EV Agian). 

5. Son of the prophet Samuel, 18.82 (AV ABiAH ; aBnpa 
LLI), 1 Ch. 628 [13]ft (EV Asian). 

6. The eighth of the twenty-four courses of PniEsTS (¢.7.)— 
that to which Zechariah, father of John the Baptist, belonged, 
1Ch.2410 (AV AnBiJAH); Lk. 1 5f (AV Asia). 

7. Mother of King Hezekiah, 2 Ch. 291. See Ani. 

8. Priest in Zerubbabel's band (see Ezra, ii. 8 64), Neh. 124 
(aßıas [L], 17 [B om. vz.]); perhaps= No. 6. 

9. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. $ 7), Neh. 10 
7 (8). T. K. C.—W. E. A. 


ABIJAM (DIN), r K.14 ft See ABIJAH, 1. 


ABILENE (aBelAHNH [BA; W. and H.], &BiA. 
[N^; Ti.]) given in Lk. 3: as the tetrarchy of Lysanias, 
at the time when Christ's ministry began, was a territory 
round Abila (aBiAa), a town of some importance in 
Antilibanus, and known to both Josephus and Ptolemy 
as Abila of Lysanias ("A. 7; Avcavlov), to distinguish 
it from others of the same name, especially Abila of the 
DECAPOLIS (g.v.) The Antonine and Peutinger 
Itineraries place it 18 R. m. from Damascus on the way 
to Heliopolis or Baalbek, which agrees with that portion 
of the gorge of the Abana in which the present village, 
Sük Wady Barada, lies. Not only are there remains of 
a large temple on the precipitous heights to the E. of 
this village, with ancient aqueducts and a Roman road, 


1 It is defended, however, by Jastrow, JBL xiii. 114 ('94). 
2 fe. TIN, see ABIHU. 
3 Josephus calls this son OBiuys (An. viii. 11). 
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tombs and other ruins on both sides of the river, but 
inscriptions have been discovered, one of which records 
the making of the road by ‘a freedman of Lysanias the 
tetrarch,' and another its repair ' at the expense of the 
Abilenians.' Moreover, a Moslem legend places on the 
temple height the tomb of Abel or Nehi 114bil, doubtless 
a confused memory of the ancient name of Abila, which 
probably meant 'meadow' (ep ABEL, ABEL-BETH- 
MAACHAH). The place was in fact, still called Abi? es- 
Suk by Arabic geographers (Yakut, 157; A/ardsi", 1 4). 
The site is, therefore, certain (ep. Rob. LBA 478 ff. and 
Porter, Pive Years in Damascus, i. 261 Jf., where there 
is a plan of the gorge). On the political relations of 
Abilene, sce LiYSANIAS. G. A. S. 


ABIMAEL (SN1°IN, ‘God is a father, cp Sab. 


name NNYDIN, ‘a father is ‘Attar’ [Ay], Hal. 
4. ; ZDMG, xxxvii. 18/83], and see JERAHMEEL, r n. 
1; ABIMEHA [AL]; B om. or wanting), a descendant of 
JokrAN (Gen.1028; aBimeAeHA [E]; 1Ch.1la2f, 
-M€€iA [L]) Tribal connection uncertain, but sce 
Glaser, Skisse, ii. 426. 


ABIMELECH (JPNIN ; aBle]imeAey [BAL], -Aek 


[B* Judg. 928], 7.e., most probably, ' Melech (Milk), the 
divine king, is father.' Abimilki and Abimilki occur as 
names of princes of Arvad in the Annals of ASurbanipal 
(A ii. 172 f); the former name, which is evidently 
Canaanitish, also belongs to the Egyptian governor of 
‘Tyre in the Amarna tablets. 

1. A Philistine, king of GERAR (see below), Gen. 
261 7-1116, who, according to a folk-story in J, took 
Rebekah to be Isaac's sister, and reproved Isaac for 
having caused this mistake, and so very nearly brought 
guilt upon the Philistines. The same tradition is 
preserved in E (Gen. 20), but without the anachronistic 
reference to the Philistines. 'l'he persons concerned are 
Abimelech, king of Gerar, Abraham, and Sarah. The 
details are here much fuller, and the differences from J's 
narrative are striking. — There is reason, however, to 
think that the narrative of 1% in its original form made 
no mention of Gerar. In this case the principality of 
Abimelech was described by If simply as being ' between 
Kadesh and Shur’ (omitting the following words) In 
Js account (Gen. 26) there are traces of a confusion 
between two Gerars, the more southerly of which (the 
true seat of Abimelech's principality) was probably in 
the N. Arabian land of Musri (for particulars on this 
region see MizRAIM, § 2 [7]. J's account also refers 
to disputes between the herdsmen of Abimelech and those 
of Isaac about wells, which were terminated by a covenant 
between Isaac and Abimelech at Beersheba (Gen. 26 17 
19-33). The Elohistic form of this tradition passes lightly 
over the disputes, and lays the chief stress on the deference 
shown to Abraham by Abimelech when the oaths of 
friendship were exchanged. The scene of the treaty is, 
as in J, Beersheba (Gen. 2122-322). On Ps. 34, title, 
see ACHISH. TK C 

2. Son of Jerubbaal (Gideon). His history, as 
related in Judg. 9, is of very great value for the light 
which it throws on the relations between the Israelites 
and the older population of the land in this early 
period. His mother was a Shechemite, and after his 
father's death he sueceeded, through his mother's 
kinsmen, in persuading the Canaanite inhabitants of 
Shechem to submit to his rule rather than to that of the 
seventy sons of Jerubbaal. With silver from the temple- 
treasure of BAAL-BERITH (g.v.) he hired a band of 
bravos and slaughtered his brothers, — Jotham, the 
youngest, alone escaping, —and was acclaimed king by 
the people of Shechem and Beth-millo, at the sacred 
tree near Shechem. From a safe height on Mt. 
Gerizim, Jotham cried in the ears of the assembly his 
fable of the trees who went about to make them a king 
(see JoTitAM, 1), and predicted that the partners in the 
crime against Jerubbaal's house would destroy each 
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other, a prophecy which was signally fulfilled. After 
a short time (three years, v.22), the Shechemites rose 
against Abimelech. Of the way in which this came 
about, and of Abimelech’s vengeance, the chapter 
contains two accounts. According to the tirst of these 
(1v. 23-25, 42-45), an evil spirit from Yahwe sows discord 
between the Shechemites and Abimelech, who takes the 
city by a stratagem and totally destroys it. According 
to the other account (vv. 26-41), the insurrection 1s 
fomented by a certain Gaal b. Obed (see GAAL, 8 1), 
who shrewdly appeals to the pride of the old Shechemite 
aristocracy against the Israelite half-breed, Abimelech.! 
Abimelech, apprised of the situation by Zebul, his 
lieutenant in the city, marches against it; Gaal, at the 
head of the Shechemites, goes out to meet him, but is 
beaten and driven back into the city, from which he, 
with his partizans, is expelled by Zebul (on this episode, 
ep GAAL). Abimelech, carrying the war against other 
places? which had taken part in the revolt, destroys 
Migdal-Shechem (vr. 46-49, sequel of zv. 42-45). While 
leading the assault upon "Thebez he is mortally hurt 
by a mill-stone which à woman throws from the wall. 
‘To save himself from the disgrace of dying by a 


woman's hand, he calls on his armour-bearer to 
despatch him (vv. 5o-55; cp 1 5. 314). 

Many recent scholars gather from the story of 
Abimelech that Israel was already feeling its way 


towards a stronger and more stable form of govern- 
ment. Jerubbaal, it is said, was really king at Ophrah, 
as appears from Judg. 9 2;% his son Abimelech reigned 
not only over the Canaanites of Shechem, but over 
Israelites also (v. 55). A short-lived  Manassite 
kingdom thus preceded the Benjamite kingdom of 
Saul (We., St., Ki.) This theory rests, however, on 
very insecure foundations. ‘That Jerubbaals power 
descended, if Abimelech's representation is true, to his 
seventy sons (92), not to one chosen successor among 
them, does not prove that he was king, but rather the 
opposite, Abimelech was king of Shechem, to whose 
Canaanite people the city-kingdom was a familiar form 
of government; that he ruled in that name over 
Israelite towns or clans is not intimated in the narrative, 
and is by no means a necessary inference from the fact 
that he had lsraclites at his back in his effort to 
suppress the revolt of the Canaanile cities (955). Cp 
GIDEON. G EN 

3. 1 Ch. 1816. A seribe's error for AHIMELECH. 
See ABIATHAR (end). 

ABINADAB (ITIN, ‘my father apportions,’ see 
NAMES, S8 44, 46, or ‘the father (7.e., god of the clan) 
is munificent,’ ep Jehonadab; am[e]jinadaB [BNA], 
aBin. [L]. 

1. David's second brother, son of Jesse; 18.168 
1713, also 1 Ch. 213 (auw. (L.]. See Davin, § r (a). 

2. Son of Saul, slain upon Mt. Gilboa, according to 
15:315: The name Abinadab, however, is not 
given in the list in 1 S. 1449. There may have been a 
mistake ; Jesse's second son was named Abinadab. So 
Marq. Fund. 25 (ewvada3 [B]— i.e., JoNADAB [g.v. 3]) 
1 Ch. 833 939; also r Ch.102 (auepraóag [B b vid), 
apuv. [L]). 

3. Of Kirjath-jearim, in whose house the ark is said 
to have been kept for twenty years (15.71/. 25. 
63/. 1 Ch. 137). See ARK, § 5. 

4. 1 K. dir, see DEN-ABINADAR. 


ABINER (13°38), 1 8. 14 sof, AV mg. 


1 Judg. 928: * Who is Abimelech, and who is Shechem, that 
we should be subject to him? Were not the sen of Jerubbaal, 
and Zebul his lieutenant, subjects of Hamor (ihe blue blood of 
Shechem)? Why should we be subject to him?’ For other 
interpretations and emendations of this much-vexed verse, sce 
Moore, /udges, 257. , 

2 On the statement ( Judg. 9 22) that ' Abimelech ruled over 
Israel three years,’ see Moore, Judges, 253. 

3 Judg.822 f. is considered under Gipeon. Cp also Moore, 


Jucges, 229 f. 


See ABNER. 
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ABINOAM (DyP2N, § 45, ‘the (divine) father is 
pleasantness,’ cp Ahinoam, Elnaam;  aB[c]iweeM 
[BAL], taBin. [A in Judg. 412]; 427vozw), father of 
Barak (Judg. 46 12 5 1 raf). 


ABIRAM (TIN, § 44-—i.e., ‘the Father is the 
High One,’ cp ABI, NAMES WITH, 8 2; ABEIpQN 
[BA], aBHp. [L]; pe ; ABIRON), another form of 


Abu-ram, which (Abu-ramu) is a well-attested Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian name (it occurs, e.g., in a contract- 
tablet of the time of Abil-sin, 2324-2300 H.C., and in 
the Assyrian eponym-canon under B.C. 677)! "The 
second element in the name (-ram) is a divine title (cp 
"Papas ò Üyic ros Meds, Hesych. ), but is also used, in the 
plur., of all heavenly beings (Job2122). Parallel 
Hebrew names are Ahi-ram, Adoni-ram, Jeho-ram, 
Malehi-ram (see also ABRAM). Ahiramu is the name 
of a petty Babylonian king under Aiur-nàsir-pal, and 
Malik-ram-mu that of a king of Edom in the time of 
Sennacherib (COT i. 95, 281). 

1. A fellow conspirator of DATHAN (g.v.), Nu. 16 
(a3apwv [A once], adip. [l^ twice] ; Dt. 116 Ps. 10617 
and (AV ABIRON) Ecclus. 4518, 4 Macc. 217 T (aBypwr 
[V2). 

2. Eldest son of liel the Bethelite, who died when 
his father laid the foundation of Jericho anew; 1: K. 
1654T (458/R&A4u; L om. verse), ep Josh.626 (5"^r, 
See HIEL. KONG 


ABIRON (DQY'3N), Ecelus. 4518+ . AV. See ABIRAM, 1. 
ABISEI (45/5s£7 etc.), 4 Esd. 12f. 
ABISHAG (3E ^2, 8 45, meaning obscure; aBeica 
[B] aBicar [A]. -cak [L]; |; asrsac) the 


Shunamunite, David's concubine (1 K. 11-4), afterwards 
sought in marriage (213 77) by ADONIJAN, 1. 
ABISHAI (E"AN, 8 45, written "WIN? in 28. 
1010 and always [five times] in Ch., where morcover 
A omits finale; meaning doubtful, ep JESSE, AMASA, 
and for Lag.'s view see ABNER; aBeica [DN ; A once], 
aBicai [A], -aci [A three times], aBecca [L, also seven 
times B, and three times A], -Bicc. (A, 1 Ch. 2:6], 
acai [A, 25.330], amecca [L, 2 5. 206]), the brother 
of Joab, is mentioned immediately after the ' first three’ 
and at the head of ‘the thirty’ in the list of David's 
worthies (2S. 2318/7. ; 1 Ch. II2o/. ; reading ‘thirty’ 
for ‘three’ with SBOT etc., after Pesh.). He was one 
of David's close associates during his outlawry, and was 
his companion in the visit to Saul's eamp on the hill 
of Hachilah (15.266) He was faithful to him in 
Absalom’s rebellion (25.169), commanded a third 
part of the army (25.182), saved David's life when 
it was threatened by a Philistine (2 S.2116 17), and, 
according to the Chronicler (1 Ch. 1812), slew 18,000 
Edomites in the Valley of Salt (but sec JOAB, 1). 


ABISHALOM (DVS IN) 1 K.152:of. 
ABSALOM, I. 


ABISHUA (YSIN, § 44, for view of Lag. see ABNER; 
‘the (divine) father is opulenee’? cp MALCHISUUA, 
and ói-ííu'a, Wi. GI 130 n. 3. See also Hom. AHT 
lii. 108 n. 209 n. 1, ZDMG xlix. 525 ('95]). 

I. A son of BELA (¢.z. ii. 2), 1 Ch. 84 (aBewauas? 


[B]. «3:cove [AL]; aas ; ABISUE). 
2. b. Phinehas, b. Eleazar, b. Aaron (1 Ch. 64 f. [5 
3o f. ]. s0 [35], a3[ e) ov [BA], agtovó, -icova [L]; Ezra 7 s, 


1 See Hommel, P.SBA xvi. 212 [94] : Schr. COT ii. 187. 

2 rman and Maspero connect this name with Ab-sha, 
the Egyptian form of the name of the Asiatic chief repre- 
sented on a famous wall-painting at Beni- Hasan. But sub- 
sidiary evidence is wanting. See JOSEPH, 1, 8 10, and cp WMM, 
As. u. Eur. 36 n. 2. Hommel (AHT 53) connects Ab-sha or 
Ebshu'a with Abishua. 


3 This presupposes GDIR, a name for which there is no 
parallel in the OT, cp Samson, SutMSHAl. 
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See ABISHUA, 2. 


See 


ABNER 


aBlekoove [BAL] =r Esd.82, Apisum [AV] ze. 
aBiocoun [243, 248], RV ABISUE (aBesa: [B], aguovac 
[A], «B&icove [L]. Called ABisE! in 4 Esd. let (Abissei 
[ed. Bensly], Abisaei [cod. Amb. ]). 

ABISHUR (2"2N, 8 44, ‘the (divine) father is 
(as) a wall’? cp Sab. WAN, Assyr. Abudúrú; aB[c]i- 
coyp [BA], aBiac. [L]; 45sc&) b. Shammai the 
Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 228 f.t). Derenbourg (AJ, 1880, 
p. 58) gives ez« as a Himyaritic divine title (Hal. 
148, 5). But the second part of Abi-shur may be a 
corruption of snw ; cp AHISHAHAR. 


ABISUM, RV Abisue (aBicoy [243 etc.]), 1 Esd. 
82T = Ezr. 75, ABISHUA, 2. 


ABITAL OWAN, § 45, ‘my father is dew’? cp 
HAMUTAL; but should not these names be Abitub 
(32'2N] Hamutub [ep AurrUB]? A name com- 


pounded with by seems very improbable. 5 and 2 
might be confounded in Palmyrene characters; 45/741.) ; 
wife of David, mother of Shephatiah ; 2 5.34, 1 Ch. 
33t (aBeiTaA, THC CAB. [B]; aBit. [A]; -tTaad, 
-ram [L]. In 2 Ch.362, G® reads Aßera for 
HAMUTAL, the name of Jehoahaz's mother. T. K. C. 


ABITUB (21O'3N : perhaps properly, as in versions, 
ABITOB, ‘the (divine) father is good,’ see NAMES, § 
45; ep Aram. 2O'2N; aBltwB [BAL]; 457705), b. 
Shaharaim (x Ch. 8117). 


ABIUD (aBioyA [BA]. -oyr [N']. Ze, Abibud, or 
Abihu), son of Zerubbabel, and ancestor of Joseph, 
husband of Mary (Mt. 113), see GENEALOGIES OF JESUS, 
SI. 

ABNER (0)2N, § 44, but in 1S.14so WSN; 
aBeNNHp [BAL], -enu. [A five times], aBaiNHp [^ 
twice]; ABNER, Lag. Uebers. 75, holds that Abner = 
75 j3|N] 5 ' son of Ner.’ This is suggested by the © 
form 'Abenner'; but cp npa» = Pepea, "NS 
Bosofpa. ‘Abner’ or 'Abiner' might 
(divine) father is (as) a lamp') Captain of the 
host under Saul and under Ishbaal. As a late but 
well-informed writer states, he was Saul's first cousin 
(18.1450, ep 91), Ner the father of Abner and Kish 
the father of Saul being both sons? of Abiel. The 
fortunes of Saul and Abner were as necessarily linked 
together as those of David and Joab, but tradition 
has been even less kind to Abner than to his master. 
Of his warlike exploits we hear nothing, though there 
was 'sore war against the Philistines all the days 
of Saul’ (18.1452), and tradition loved to extol the 
prowess of individual heroes. Even at the battle of 
Gilboa there is no mention of Abner, though it was a 
part of his duty, according to David, or at least an early 
narrator, to guard the sacred person of the king (1S. 
2015) All that we hear of him in Saul's reign is that 
he sat next to the king at table (1 S. 2025), that, accord- 
ing to one tradition, he introduced David to the presence 
of Saul (1 S. 1757), and that he accompanied the king 
in his pursuit of David (18.265 7%). It was natural 
that upon Saul's death he should take up the cause of 
Ishbaal (DaviD, 8 6). It suffices to mention here some 
personal incidents of that unhappy time. That Abner 
slew his pursuer Asahel (one of Joab's brothers) was, 
doubtless, not his fault but his misfortune. But his 
motive in passing over from Ishbaal to David was a 
shameful one. Ishbaal may indeed have been wrong in 
interpreting Abner's conduct to Rizpah, Saul's concu- 
bine, as an act of treason (cp 2S.1621 1r K.222); 
but to give up the cause of the Benjamite kingdom on 
this account, and transfer his allegiance to David, was 


mean ‘my 


l In 15.1451 read *)2 for ^j3 with Jos. Ant. vi. 6 6, 
followed by Dr., Bu., Klo. The text of 1 Ch. 833—939 should 
doubtless run, *And Ner begat Abner, and Kish begat Saul 
(see Kan. note in 77.5). 
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ignoble. The result was not what he had expected — 
the highest place under a grateful king. He had just 
left David with the view of procuring a popular assembly 
for the recognition of David as king of all Israel, when 
Joab enticed him back, and treacherously assassinated 
him beside the gate of Hebron (see SIRAH, WELL OF), 
partly perhaps from jealousy, partly in revenge for the 
death of Asahel (25. 3 3o). 

Abner's death was regarded by David as a national 
calamity. ‘Know ye not,’ he said, ‘that a prince and 
a great man is fallen this day in Israel?’ He ordered 
a public mourning for Aliner, and himself sang an elegy 
over his grave, a fragment of which is preserved (25. 
331-39) ; see POETICAL LITERATURE, 8 4, iii. (h). The 
Chronicler gives Abner a son named JAASIEL (g.v. 2). 

TIR G 

ABOMINATION, a word occurring over a hundred 
times in the OT as a rendering of four! somewhat 
technical expressions (sometimes paraphrased ' abomin- 
able thing,’ ctc. ). 

I. us (Ai) occurs four times in exilic and post- 
exilic writings (Ez. 414 [5 wa], Lev. 718 uacua ; 197 
4Ovrov ; Is.654t [mv:5 poo. "broth, JAwpórv ... 
nuegoNeuuéeva ; Kt.'5 prs, 'scraps']) asa technical term 
for sacrificial flesh become stale (xpéas &oXov or Beno 
in Ez [BAQ]), which it was unlawful to eat. See 
SACRIFICE. Fn the last passage WRS regarded pigoul 
as carrion, or flesh so killed as to retain the blood in it 
(ASM 343 n. 3). 

2. pre (fkes), also confined to exilic and post-exilic 
writings? (Ez 8:0 Lev.72: J110-42 Isa. 66171 ; 
BdéXcyua [B.A]), is a term for what is taboo. See 
CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 

3. pipe’ (26605, variously rendered 866vypua, elówXov, 
etc.), a much commoner word, of the same form as (1), 
and from the same root as (2), occurring once in the 
present text of Hos. 910, is freely used (over twenty 
times), chiefly from the Exile onwards, as a contemptuous 
designation oftenest of images of deitles or of foreign 
deities theniselves. See below, ABOMINATION OF 
DESOLATION and IDOL, § 2/. 

4. nip (0'ébah , BóéXv'yua), a word of uncertain ety- 
mology frequently occurring from Dt. onwards (esp. in 
Ezek.), is by far the commonest of these terms. It 
designates what gives offence to God (Dt. 1231) or man 
(Pr. 2927), especially the violation of established custom. 
'The former usage is the more common ; it applies to 
such things as rejected cults in general, Dt. 123: (sce 
Ipot., 8 2/. ), child-sacrifice (Jer. 3235), ancestral worship 
(Ez. 438), images (Dt. 27:5) imperfect sacrificial 
victims (Dt. 17 1), sexual irregularities (Ezek. 2211), false 
weights and measures (Dt. 25 16), ete. The latter usage, 
however, is not rare (esp. in Prov.) Thus J tells us 
eating with foreigners (Gen. 4332), shepherds (4634), 
Hebrew sacrifices (Ex. 826 [22]), were an abomination 
to the Egyptians (see EGYPT, §§ 19, 31). 


ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION, THE (ro 
BACAYrM& THC EPHMWCEWC), an enigmaticil expres- 
sion in the apocalyptic section (Mt. 2415-28) of the 
discourse of Christ respecting His rrapoycia (Mt. 2415— 
Mk.1314) The passage containing the phrase runs 
thus in Mt, —' When therefore ye see the abomination of 
desolation, which was spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
standing (écerós) in the holy place (let him that readeth 
understand), then let them that are in Judæa flee unto 
the mountains.' The reference to Daniel, however, 
which is wanting in Mk., is clearly an addition of 
Mt. (cp Mt. 223 4 14, etc.), and Mark's éornxéra (masc.), 


1 Ie is also used in 15.134 for ÜN2), the word rendered 
‘stank’ in 2S. 106 (AV). 

? But in Is. 4c. Duhm and Cheyne read j7t; so also 
Sam. and some MSS. at Lev.721. In Lev.11:0o ff we may 
point TPS, and in Ez. 8 ro read cp? (with &, Co.) 
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being more peculiar than Matthew's éørós (ncut.), 
is to be preferred. Both reports agree in inserting 
the parenthetic appeal to the trained intelligence of 
the reader, which, being both natural and in accordance 
with usage in an apocalyptic context, it would be un- 
reasonable to set aside as an ‘ecclesiastical note’ 
(Alford). There is an exact parallel to the clause in 
Rev. 1318 (cp 179), ' Here is wisdom : let him that hath 
understanding count the number of the beast, and a 
parallel of sense in Rev. 27 139: ‘He that hath an car 
(or, if any man have an ear), let him hear,’ s.e., let him 
understand (as Is. 3319); the best commentary on which 
is a fersina in Dante (/nf. 961-64), * O voi, che avete 
gl intelletti sani,’ ete. In fact, the whole section is a 
pecTÜüxor, not of the class in which Jesus delighted 
(Mt. 1311), nor expressed in his highly original style, 
and is easily separable from its context. Tt is probably 
(apart from some editorial changes) the work of a Jewish 
writer, and was inserted to adapt the discourse, which 
had been handed down (itself not unaltered) by tradition, 
to the wants of the next generation. 

Some light is thrown upon it by the ‘ little apocalypse’ 
in 2 Thess. 21-12, which evidently presupposes an 
eschatological tradition (see ANTICURIST!. Ht is there 
explained how the wapoveia of Christ must be preceded 
by a great apostasy and by the manifestation of the 
' man of sin,’ whose mapovcía is ‘with lying signs and 
wonders, and who ‘opposeth and exalteth himself 
against all that is called God or that is worshipped, so 
that he sitteth in the sanctuary (raós) of God, serung 
himself forth as God,’ but whom ‘the Lord Jesus will 
slay with the breath of his mouth.’ ‘The resemb ince 
between the two Apocalypses is strong, and we can 
hardly avoid identifying the ‘abomination of desolation * 
in Mt. and Mk. with the ‘man of sin’ in 2 Thiesse Trat 
the one stands and the other sits in the sanctuary con- 
stitutes but a slight difference. In both cases a statue 
is obviously meant. The claimant of divinity woul! not, 
of course, be tied to one place, and it was beliesca that 
by spells a portion of the divine life could be «c m- 
municated to idols, so that the idol of the fitse god wits 
the false god himself. In both cases, too, there is a 
striking resemblance to the @npia of Rev. 13, the second 
of whom, indeed, is said to be represented by an 
image which can speak, trickery coming to the help of 
superstition (Rev. 1315). In fact, the ‘abomination’ or 
' the man of sin’ is but a humanised forni of the original 
of these @ypia—viz., the apocalyptic dragon, who in his 
turn is but the Hebraised version of the mythical dragon 
Tiamat, which was destroyed bv the Babylonian light 
god (see CREATION, § 2). We can now recover the 
meaning of ris €pnuwoews. The ' aboniination' which 
thrusts itself into the ‘holy place’ has for its nature 
‘desolation '’—z.¢., finds its pleasure in undoing the 
divine work of a holy Creator.! 

But why this particular tide for the expected opponent 
of God? Jt was derived from the first of the great 
apocalypses. In Dan. 927 IIa: 121:1, according 10 the 
exegetical tradition in &, mention is made (combining 
the details of the several passages) of an apostasy, of an 
‘abomination of desolation’ (or ' of desolations ') in the 
sanctuary, of a time of unparalleled tribulation, of resur- 
rection, and of glory. That the original writer meant 
‘abomination’ to be taken in the sense described above, 
and the appended qualification to be rendered ' desolat- 
ing’ or ' of desolation,’ cannot indeed be said. papọ 
as used in Daniel means ' image of a false god’ (cp 1 K. 
115; 2 K.9313), and the most natural rendering of 
cow and (if the text be correct) epico or cre is ' appal- 


1 [t is no objection that in Lk. 2120 the epic: is referred 
to the hemming in of Jerusalem by Roman armies; cp Jos. Art. 
x. 11 7, where the passages in Dan. are explained of the desola- 
tion by the Romans. The true meaning must be decided by 
Matthew and Mark, where nothing is said bf injuries from 
invaders. The memory of the experiences of 70 a.D. suggested 
to Luke a new interpretation of the traditional phrase. 
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ling.’ The phrase appears to be an intentional alteration 
of ceo bya (Baal skdmém), ' heaven's lord.’ That this 


was a current title of Zeus may be inferred from the 
Syriac of 2 Macc. 62, where the temple at Jerusalem is 
called by the emissary of Antiochus ' the temple of de‘e/ 
shemin' (see Nestle, ZATIV iv. 248 ['84]; cp his 
-Marginalien u. Materialien, 35 f. ; G. Hoffmann, 
Ueb. ein. phón. Inschr. 1889, p. 29; Bevan, Daniel, 
193)  Theanthor of Daniel (whose meaning is correctly 
given by.1/ 7) contemptuously says, ‘Call it not ‘‘heaven’s 
lord," but ''an appalling abomination " ' ; and the object 
to which he refers is an image of Olympian Zeus, which, 
together with a small Swyds, the agents of Antiochus set 
up on the great altar (vciaoTy)piov) of burnt offerings. 
'The statement in 1 Macc. 159 is not destructive of this 
theory, for altars and idols necessarily went together, 
and the phrase of the Greek translator of the Hebrew 
original in v. 54? (BdéAvypa épnuwoews ; cp Tò BOéNvyua, 


67) might be used equally well of both or of either.? | 


All this, however, had been forgotten when the apoca- 
lyptic section in Mt. 24 and Mk. 13 was written. 
Another (a highly plansible) interpretation of the 
little evangelical apocalypse is given by Spitta (Die Ofen- 
barung Johannis, 493-497), who thinks that it was 
written in apprehension of the erection of a statue of 
Caligula in the temple (see Schür. //zs¢. ii.) "This 
implies that rò Bé. THs épyu. means the statue of a 
historical king who claimed to be the supreme God, 
which, considering the nature of the context, is im- 
probable, and is not supported by the use of the 
Hebrew phrase in Daniel It is, no doubt, highly 
probable that apocalyptic writers regarded the mad 
Caligula as a precursor of the expected embodiment of 
the principle of ‘lawlessness ' (ávouía, 2 Thess. 27); but, 
without putting some violence on their inherited eschato- 
logical phrases, they could not have said that he was 
épüjuweis or ávouía in person. For, after all, a Roman 
emperor could not be a purely destructive or lawless 
agent. Spitta’s view, however, is preferable to that 
of Weiss, who, appealing to Lk.212o, understands 
the ‘abomination’ to be the Roman armies; and to 
that of Bleek and Alford, who explain it of the desecra- 
tion of the holy place by the Zelots (Jos. BJ iv. 36-8). 
l'or the criticism and exegesis of the difficult passages, 
Dan. 927 1131, see the commentary of Bevan and the 
translation and critical notes in Kau, HS, cp also Van 
Lennep's treatise on the seventy year-weeks of Daniel 
( Utrecht, 1888), where it is proposed, on amply sufficient 
grounds, to change the impossible 539 by) (927) into 
uzy, ‘and instead thereof.' The greatest problem is 
how to explain or rather correct crete mue; in pera 
cor (1131), for eee» we should perhaps read petra, or 
delete 5 as a gloss from 927. Thereis a similar problem 
in 815. aT. ECC. 
ABRAHAM (DIAN, 8 44: aBpaam [BAL]; 
once aBpam [A]. The name has no meaning in 
IIebrew, and seems to be another form 
Of ABRAM (g.v.), due probably to a 
misunderstanding of an early orthography.? In and 
P, however, the latter is represented as the original 
name, which was changed at a critical point in the 
patriarch's life into Abraham (Gen. 175, P, where the 
etymology is a mere word-play ; on J's narrative, see 
Fripp, Gen. 53). It is only from the time of Ezekiel 
1 See Kö. Find. 482. 
2 Ges., Bertholdt, Gratz, and others explain the ‘abomination’ 
of a statue of Zeus; Hitz., Hilgenfeld, Bleek, Kue., of an altar. 


The insertion of the didactic story of Nebuchadrezzar's golden 
image slightly confirms the former view. 

3 Hommel maintains that x in the Minzan (S. Arabian) 
alphabet represents a (à) or, in some cases, 7, The same 
peculiarity (7 for 4) characterises the Moabite, the Hebrew, and 
the Samalite script. on ax, therefore, was originally pronounced 
Abram U Das graphische à im Mindischen, 22-24). 
WMM (As. u. Eur. 309 n. 3) finds an Egyptian proper name 
B-"-rj-ru-m3y = Baal-ram. 


1. Name, etc. 
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(see Ez. 3324)! that Abraham was reverenced by the 
Jews as their greatest ancestor; cp Is. 418/. 5112 6316 
Neh. 97/. 2 Ch. 207 306 Ps. 479 [10] 1056942 Ecclus. 
4419 1 Macc. 2521221 Mt.1139 Lk.1060243o 199 Jn. 
8395356 Acts721326 Rom. 4:1216 Heb. 6131117 Jas. 
221, cp Gal.37-9. But to give time for this general 
reverence to have arisen, we cannot help supposing 
that the name and, in some form, the story of Abraham 
were current in certain circles considerably earlier. 
Local traditions respecting him doubtless existed before 
the glory of the southern kingdom departed, and these 
traditions form the basis of the composite n19*n or ' family 


history’ of Abraham (P for a special reason substitutes 
‘Terah) contained in Gen, 1127-2518. That these tradi- 
tions are legends, and not historical reeords of the times 
which the ‘ family history ' appears to describe, is certain 
(see HISTORICAL LITERATURE). But that in their 
present setting they are much more than legends needs 
to be not less firmly held. They have been purified both 
by abridgment and by expansion; and, since the fusion 
of the original and of the added elements is by no means 
complete, it is not impossible to study the one from the 
point of view of prehistoric research, and the other froin 
that of the history of religion. Let us, then, bricfly con- 
sider these two questions : (1) What did the Abraham 
narratives of Genesis mean to their first editors and 
readers ? and (2) may any of them be regarded as contain- 
ing a historical element ? 
1. The first question. can be readily answered. 
Abraham to J and E is not so much a historical per- 
sonage as an ideal type of character. 
< i This theory alone will account for the 
i ‘dreamy, grand, and solemn’ impres- 
sion which this patriarch makes upon us. The frame- 
work of the narrative may be derived from myths and 
legends, but the spirit comes from the ideals stored up 
in the minds of the narrators. A school of writers (for 
J and E are not merely individuals) devoted them- 
selves to elaborating a typical example of that unworldly 
goodness which was rooted in faith and fervently 
preached by the prophets. That typical example was 
Abraham, who might, with a better right than the old 
Babylonian king, Hammurabi, have called himself the 
prophet of the heaven-god, and indeed is actually recog- 
nised by the Pharaoh (Gen. 207 E) as a prophet of 
Elohim. The 'dreaminess' which has been noticed in 
him is cansed by his mental attitude. The Moham- 
medans appropriately call him ‘the first Moslem.’ 
He goes through life listening for the true “ora, which 
is not shut up in formal precepts, but revealed from 
time to time to the conscience ; and this leaning upon 
God's word is declared to be in Yahwe's sight a proof 
of genuine righteousness (156 T). The Pirgé Aboth 
(c. 5; cp Ber. rabba, par. 56) reckons ten trials of 
Abraham's faith, ‘in all of which he stood firm’; but 
this simply marks the intense Jewish reverence for the 
‘father of the faithful." The word az; ‘ (he) tried,’ 


occurs only once in the narratives (Gen. 221), but from 
the first the faith of Abraham was tried like gold in the 
fire. He marries a woman who is ‘barren’ (113o 18 11 f. 
both J; 152/. JE). He leaves his home at the divine 
bidding to seek an unknown land (12: J). As the 
climax, he is commanded to offer up the child of 
promise as a sacrifice (221-13 E). It is characteristic 
of the pre-exilic age that this privileged life presents no 
reverses of fortune (contrast Job). But prosperity does 
no moral harm to Abraham. He retains a pure and 
disinterested philanthropy, which would even, if possible, 
have saved wicked Sodom (18222-33a, a late Yahwistic 
passage)? Once, indeed, he appears as trusting in an 
arm of flesh, and defeating mighty kings (Gen. 14 1-17) ; 

1 This is the earliest mention of Abraham outside the Hexa- 
teuch ; for fs. 29 22 Jer. 3326 Mic. 7 20 belong to passages inserted 
after the Exile. 


2 See We. CH (2) 27 f. ; Documents of the Hex. i. 26; Fripp, 
Gen. 48-50. 
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but this unique narrative, so flattering to the pride of 
the later Jews, is evidently a fragment of a post-exilic 
midrash on the life of Abraham.! It even contains a 
specimen of the mystic reckoning called 'gematria,' 
the number 318 in 14:4 being suggested by the name 
of Abraham's servant Eliezer,? of which it is the 
numerical equivalent, just as it is stated in the Haggada 
that Abraham served God from his third year, because 
apy in nyog sør apy (2218) is equivalent to 172 (he was 
175 when he offered up Isaac, according to the Midrash 
Tanchuma), and as the ‘number of the beast’ in Rev. 
13:8 is 666 (or 616). 

The narratives of P differ, it is true, in some respects 

from those of J and E. This writer, who is a lover of 

gradual, orderly progress, even in the 
omy oL Es history of revelation, represents the 
migration into Canaan as having been planned, without 
any express divine command, by Terah (Gen. I13:), 
and admits no theophany before that in Abraham's 
ninety-ninth year (171). He introduces, also, some 
important modifications into the character oí the patri- 
arch. The friendly intimacy between Yahwé and 
Abraham has disappeared ; when Yahwé at length 
manifests himself, Abraham falls upon his face (17 317). 
A legal clement, too, finds its way into his righteousness, 
the rite of circumcision having been undergone, accord- 
ing to P, by Abraham and all the males of his house- 
hold. Still, it may be said of P as truly as of his prede- 
cessors that he regards Abraham as the greatest of men, 
and exhibits him as the pattern for Israclitish piety. 
With this object in view, he has no scruple in dealing 
very freely with the traditional material Since all 
things are best at their beginnings, he asserts that the 
ancestor of Israel was all, and more than all, that his 
own sober imagination can devise Later writers 
attempted to supply his deficiencies. Even in the OT 
we have a strange reference in Is. 2922 (post-exilic) to 
dangers incurred by Abraham, which agrees with the 
hints dropped in the Book of Jubilees (c. 12), and 
points the way to the well-known legend of the furnace 
of Nimrod. Not less did the enigmatical war-chronicle 
in Gen. 14. stimulate later writers. Nicolaus of 
Damascus, the court historian of Herod the Great, 
related (Jos. .i»/. i. /2; cp Justin, 362) that Abraham 
came with an army out of Chaldæa and reigned in 
Damascus, after which he settled in Canaan ; he adds 
that there still exists a village called "ABpdayou ofkyocs 
(see Hosan). ‘The only Biblical trace of such a story is 
in Gen. 152, where, however, ' Damascus’ appears to be 
a gloss (sce ELIEZER, 1). It is bold in Ew. (77754. i. 312) 
to assume on such a basis that Damascus was a 
traditionallink in the chain of the Hebrew migration. 
More probably these stories were invented by the Jews 
of Damascus (who were a numerous body) to glorify 
the national ancestor. ‘The Moslems took up the 
tradition with avidity (see Ew. Z.c.), and still point to 
the village of Berza, or Berzat el Halil (‘the marriage- 
tent of Abraham '), one hour N. from Damascus, where 
the marriage of the patriarch furnishes the occasion of 
an annual festival (Wetz. ZDMG xxii. 10s [68 ). 

2. What historical element (if any) do these narratives 
contain? The Abraham traditions are twofold. Some 
belong exclusively to the great patri- 
arch ; others are also attached to one 
or another of his successors. The 
latter we can disregard: the foundation of the sanc- 
tuaries of Shechem and Bethel has a better tra- 
ditional connection with Jacob (Gen. 3318-20 28 1-22), 
and that of Deersheba. with Isaac (26247), while the 


4. Historical 
Kernel. 


1 Much confusion has been caused by the uncritical use of 
cuneiform research (see Che. Founders, 237 /f.). That the 
writer of Gen. 14 r-11 had access, directly or indirectly, to Baby- 
lonian sources for some of his statements is denied by none. 
But this does not make him a historian. See Kue. //ex. 
143, 324 ; We. C//(2) 26; E. Mey. GA i. 165 /. and cp CHEDoR- 
LAOMER, MELCHIZEDEK, $ 4. 

2 So, long ago, Hitzig, following Ber. rabba, par. 43. 
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story of the imperilled wife has at least as good (or as 
bad) a claim to be connected with Isaac (261-11). "There 
remain—(a) the migration from Harrán or from Ur 
Kasdim ; (4) the close affinity between Abraham and 
Sarah, Abraham and Hagar (and Keturah), Abraham 
and Lot; (¢) the abode and burial of Abraham near 
Hebron ;! and, underlying all these, (7) the existence 
of an ancestor of the people of Israel bearing the name 
of Abraham or Abram. Let us first briefly consider (c) 


and (4). 

i. Existence of Abraham and connection with 
Hebron. The tradition, as it stands, is doubtless 
inadmissible. So much may be conceded to that 


destructive criticism which, denying that the old rever- 
ence for the story of Abraham has any justification, 
would throw that story aside as an outworn and uscless 
myth. But the view taken by the patient reconstructive 
criticism of our day is that, not only religiously, but even, 
in a qualified sense, historically also, the narratives of 
Abraham have a claim on our attention. The religious 
value is for all; the historical or «uasi-historical for 
students only. In the present connection it is enough 
to say (but see further HisTORtCAL LITERATURE) that, 
since Abraham may be a genuine personal name, it 
cannot be unreasonable to hold that there is a kernel of 
tradition in the narratives. Hebrew legend may have 
told of an ancient hero (in the Greek sense of the word) 
bearing this name and connected specially with Hebron. 
This supposed hero (whose real existence is as doubtful 
as that of other heroes) cannot originally have been 
grouped with Jacob or Israel, for the name Abraham 
has a different linguistic colouring from the two latter. 
It was natural, however, that when HEBRON (g.v) 
became Israelitish the southern hero Abraham should 
be grouped with the northern hero Jacob-Israel, and 
that the spirits of both heroes should be regarded as 
having a special connection with their people, and even 
as entitled to a kind of national cultus (cp IDOLATRY), 
which, though discouraged by the highest religious 
teachers, has left traces of itself both in early and in 
late books, and is characteristically Semitic.? "The cultus 
was no doubt performed at Machpelah, on the posses- 
sion of which P lays such great stress (c. 23) ; but that 
the traditional hero was actually buried there cannot 
be affirmed. Even among the Arabs there is hardly one 
well-authenticated case of a tribe which possessed à 
really ancient tradition as to the place where the tribal 
ancestor was interred.? 

i. Relation of Abraham to Sarah, Hagar, Lot. — 
With regard to (4) it should be noted that, though an 
assertion of relationship may be literally correct, it may 
also merely mean that two particular tribes or peoples 
have been politically connected. If, with Robertson 
Smith, we may regard Sarah as a feminine corresponding 
to Israel, we may take the marriage between Abraham 
and Sarah (or rather Sarai) to symbolise the political 
fusion between a southern Israelitish tribe and non- 
Israelitish clans to the south of Hebron (see, however, 
SARAH, i. 82). The relationship between Abraham and 
Hagar may also have a political meaning, for the close 
intercoursc, and at times political union, between Egypt * 
and Palestine and parts of Arabia is well attested. The 
story of the separation between Abraham and Lot? may 


1 It is unnecessary to discuss here P's account of the origin of 
circumcision (see CikCUMCISION, § 4), or the stury of the defeat of 
the four kings in Gen. 14 (see above, § 2), or the birth and subse- 
quent offering up of Isaac (see Isaac, $8 1). 

2 See 18.2813 (‘I saw Elohim’), Is.6317 Jer.3113, cp Lk. 
1622 |n. 856, and cp Che /ntr. /s. 352. For parallel Arabian 
beliefs, see Goldziher, Aer. de Chist. des rel. 1884, p. 336 . 
and for the later Jewish belief in the prayers of the fathers, 
see 2 Macc.1513 f., aud Talmudic references in Castelli, 7/ 
Messia, 184 f. 

3 WRS Ava. 18. p 

4 We assume provisionally that Hagar is correctly regarded, 
from the point of view of the original tradition, as an Egyptian. 
See, however, HAGAR, and especially Mizram, § 2 (4), Beek- 
LaAHaAt-Roi, § 2. 

5 On the details of the story, cp WRS Kin. 14 f- 
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be but a foreshadowing of the separation between Israel 
and Moab and Ammon ; but, if Lot is to be explained 
by Lotan (the eponym of an Edomitish clan, Gen. 36 
20-29), the asserted relationship between Abraham and 
Lot accords with the theory of the original non-Israelitish 
character of Abraham. E 

ii. Connection with Harrán or Ur.—As to (a), even 
if we reject the theory of the migration of a clan called 
after Abraham from Harrán or Ur Kasdim, it does 
not at once follow that the tradition is altogether 
unhistorical. Not only Abraham, but the wives of 
Isaac and Jacob also, are declared to have come from 
Harrán. This cannot be a baseless tradition. — Critics, 
it is true, are divided as to its historical value, nor 
can we discuss the matter here, But there is, at 
any rate, as Stade admits, nothing a priori improb- 
able in the view that certain Hebrew clans came 
from the neighbourhood of Harran to Palestine. The 
fluctuation of the tradition between Harran and Ur 
Kasdim need not detain us (see special articles). Both 
Harrán and Uru were seats of the worship of the moon- 
god under different names, and we can well believe that 
at some unknown period the moon-worship of Harran 
affected the Hebrew clans (cp SARAH, i. $82, MILCAH, 1). 
For what critic of to-day can venture to assume that it 
was repugnance to this worship, and in general to idolatry 
(cp Josh. 242 f.),! that prompted the Hebrew clans to 
leave their early homes? Surely this asserted religious 
movement is a specimen of that antedating of religious 
conditions which is characteristic of the OT narrators, 
and was copied from them by Mohammed. First, the 
insight of Isaiah is ascribed to Moses ; then, as if this 
were not wonderful enough, it is transferred to Abraham. 
But how recent is the evidence for either statement, and 
how inconsistent is the spiritual theism ascribed to 
Abraham with sound views of historical development ! 
Instead therefore of speaking of ' that life of faith which 
historically began with Abraham’ (H. S. Holland, Lux 
Mundi, 41), should we not rather say ‘that life of faith 
which, though germinally present from the earliest 
times, first found clear and undoubted expression in the 
writings of the prophets and in the recast legends of 
Abraham ’ ? 

Hommel’s ambitious attempt to prove the strictly 
historical character of the Abraham narratives from the 
Arabian personal names of the dynasty of Hammurabi 
is, critically regarded, a failure. The existence in 
early Semitic antiquity of personal names expressing 
lofty ideas of the divine nature in its relation to man 
has long been known, though it is only in recent years 
that such names have been discovered so far back in the 
stream of history. But hitherto scholars have with good 
reason abstained from inferring the extreme antiquity of 
Hebrew narratives in which similar names occurred, 
because the age of these narratives had necessarily to be 
first of all determined by the ordinary critical methods, 
and the existence of such’ a phrase as ‘in the days of 
Amraphel' (Hammurabi?) proves only that the writer 
may have been acquainted with documents in which 
events of this period were referred to, not that his own 
narrative is strictly historical. 

For the later Haggadic stories concerning Abraham 
see Beer, Leben Abrahams nach Auffassung der jüd. 
Sage, 1859; Hamburger, RE für Bib u. Taim. ®) 
(s.v. 'Abraham'); also Griinbanm, Neue Beitr. sur 
sem. Sagenkunde, 1893, pp. 89-131 (Jewish and 
Mohammedan legends) ; and, especially, a late apocry- 
phal book called The Testament of Abraham (Terts 
and Studies, Cambridge, 1892), which presents perhaps 
the finest imaginable glorification of the character of the 
patriarch. All that he needs is to see the retributions 

1 The words, ‘and worshipped other gods,’ belongto R. But 
the sense of the earlier narrators is correctly given (cp. Gen. 
811953354). And, of course, Israel’s point of religious departure 
must, considering primitive circumstances, have been in some 
sense polytheistic (cp Reinach, REJ xv. 311 {’87]; Boscawen, 
The Migration of Abram, 20 f.) 
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of heaven and hell that he may learn (like Jonah) to 
have pity on sinners (see APOCRYPHA, § rr). For the 
archeological aspects of the life of the patriarch see 
Tomkins, Studzes on the Times of Abraham ('78; 
second ed. '97) The best critical literature is cited 
by Ki. Mist. i; add to his list Hal. REJ xv. 161 ff. 
(87); Rev. sém. i. 1 f. ('93); Renan, Hest. du peuple 
d' Israel, i. (1887); and reviews of Renan by Reinach, 
REJ xv. 302 f; and by WRS, Eng. Hist. Rev. iii. 128 f. 
(88). Renan's statements that the Abraham of Genesis 
is the type of an Arab sheikh, and that the ancient 
Hebrews, represented by Abraham, worshipped a * patri- 
archal, just, and universal God,’ from whom the worship 
of Yahwe was a falling away, are fantastically erroneous. 
For Nóld.'s view that Abraham and Sarah are divine 
names, see his essay on the patriarchs in Zm neuen 
Reich, 1871, p. 508 f., and on the other side Baethg. 
Beitr. z. sem. Rel..gesch. 154 ff. See also EDOM (82; 
supposed divine character of Abraham) and HonBAH 
(his connection with Damascus). TONG 


ABRAHAM'S BOSOM (Lk.1622]). See HADES. 


ABRAM (DAN, § 44  Gen.112;-175a 1 Ch. 
12; Neh. 97; aBpam [BADL], but -pan [A twice in 
Gen.], -paam [A once in Gen.; B in Ch. and B* vid. 
NL in Neh.; e,2(; ABRAM), i.e. probably, in the mind 
of the priestly writer (Gen. 17 3), *high father' (patriarch), 
to which the name Sarai, if taken as another form of 
SARAH [g.v.], would be a suitable companion. 1f, 
however, the name ABRAM be a genuine traditional 
one, it will be related to ABIRAM [g.v.], as ABNER 
[g.v.] is to ABINER, and be explained similarly (cp 
ABRAHAM, § 1). 


ABRECH (JAN), Gen. 4l45f, ‘Then he made 
him ride in the chariot next in rank to his own, and 
they eried before him Abrech. So he set him over 
all Egypt’ (Kau. HS). The passage occurs in E's (or 
E,'s) version of the appointment of Joseph to be 
grand-vizier, and the strange word <Abrech greatly 
puzzled the ancient interpreters. @4= gives xal 
éexnpuéev . . . khpvé; the Targums aonb xax, while 


Pesh., omitting yn, paraphrases ls ASQ Is [ep 458 
Pesh.], and Vg. clamante pracone ut omnes coram eo 
genu flecterent. Jerome himself, however (Quest. in 
Gen.) remarks, ‘Mihi videtur non tam przeco sive 
adgeniculatio intelligenda, quam illud quod 
Hebrei tradunt, dicentes ''patrem tenerum," . . . 
significante Scripturà quod juxta prudentiam quiden 
pater omnium fuerit, sed juxta ætatem tenerrimus 
adolescens et puer.' So, in fact, the Midrash (Zer. 
rabba, par. go) and the two later Targums (as an 
appendage to ‘father of the king’) expressly interpret, 
and in Bab. Bathra, 4a we even find this justified by 
the combination of pand rex. In /udzlees 407 (Charles) 
the form is Abirer, z.e. Abirel (‘God is a mighty one,’ 
or, being an imaginary form, ‘mighty one of God’). 
The different views of modern scnolars can only be 
glanced at here, Luther is content with Zazdesvafer, 
EV with ‘bow the knee.’ RV mg. adopts the view 
that the original word was ‘similar in sound to the 
Hebrew word meaning to kneel’ (so Benfey, Brugsch, 
Chabas). The Mas. vocalisation, however, is guess- 
work, and the Hiphil of a occurs only once again 
(Gen. 2411), and then in the sense of ‘to cause (the 
camels) to kneel down.’ If we look at the context, we 
shall find reason to doubt whether any outward display 
of reverence at all (prostration would be more natural 
than kneeling) can be meant by Abrech. An official 
title is what the context most favours, not, however, 
such a title as ‘chief of the wise men’? (ap-rex-u) ; but 
rather ‘ great lord,’ or some other equivalent to ‘ grand- 


! Harkavy, JAs., mars-avril 1870, pp. 161-165. Le Page 
Renouf’s explanation (PSBA xi. 5 J. ['88]), ‘thy command is 
our desire’ (aA(-14)-eX), i.e., * we are at thy service,’ is much less 
suitable to the context. 
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vizier.’ No such title including the letters b-r-k is 
quoted from the pure Egyptian vocabulary ; but may 
it not be really a loan-word? This might account 
for the fact that Abrech is passed over in (5. It 
is well known that from the fifteenth century onwards 
there was close intercourse between the Egyptians and 
the Semitic peoples, and that many technical words 
were borrowed from the latter. This being the case, it 
appears reasonable to connect Abrech with the Ass. - Bab. 
abarakku (fem. abarakkatu), which is applied to one of 
the five highest dignitaries in the empire.! Schrader, 
who once opposed this view (COT i. 139), now thinks 
that the Amarna discoveries (1888) have made it 
much more probable ; and Brünnow has expressed the 
opinion that 'the Assyrian a-ba-rak-ku scem undoubtedly 
to be the prototype of Abrech'? (private letter). In 
spite of Dillmann's peremptory denial (1892), it has 
become very difficult to think otherwise. We might, 
indeed, correct the word out of existence ; but Ball's text 
(SBOT) is hardly an improvement except in the substi- 
tution of the wp» of the Sam. text (cp @ Pesh.) for 
wap, Which is justified by the context, and had already 
been made bv Geiger ( Urschr. 463). Te C: 


ABRONAH, AV Ebronah (MINIY), one of the stages 
in the wandering in the wilderness (Nu.3334 T, P; 
ceBpwna [D]. eB. [AFL]) See WANDERINGS, 88 12, 
14. On agpova [AD] in Judith 224, see ARBONAt. 


ABSALOM (DDSI, § 45, or—less correctly, as 


Nöld. thinks—as in 1 K, 15210 CYOZ^2N, ABISHALOM, 
ABESSALOM ; probably ‘the [divine] father is peace,’ 
cp Yahwe-shalom Judg. 624, a title of Yahwe, but 
not Ps.1207; aBeccaAwm [BA, and in 25.33, 
and r Ch., also L]; -ecd. [A 25.1815], -eca. [Li 
but in 1 K. 228 coAOMwNTOC, Where also (asa sa, 
SALOMONEN]; pañal; ABECAc)M [A]; 25. 1815; 


Jos. ABeccaAc)woc and awadNWMOC ; ABSALOM) was 
David's third son, his mother being Maacah, daughter of 
Talmai, king of GESHUR (g.v. 2). Born at Hebron, he 
grew up at Jerusalem, the idol of his father, and popular 
from his manly beauty and his winning manners. His 
tragic history is faithfully recorded by an ancient and 
well-informed writer in 2 5. 13-18. 

We first hear of him in connection with the outrage 
on his sister Tamar by her half-brother Amnon, whom 
David, out of weak-minded affection for his first- 
born (2 S. 132r, (554r), omitted to chastise. Absalom 
soothed his sister, and silently bode his time. Then, 
after two years, he lured Amnon with the other princes 
to a feast of sheep-shearing on Absalom's estate at 
Baal-hazor (see HAZOR, 2), and at a concerted sign his 
servants slew Amnon during the banquet. The next 
three years Absalom passed in exile in Geshur (g.v. 2), 
till Joab, knowing that the king pined for the fugitive, 
contrived by the help of a ' wise woman ' from Tekoa to 
bring him back. The form of the parable (2S. 145-7) 
may helong to the ‘wise woman,’ but the ideas which 
it suggested came from Joab. Why was the king so 
willing to mitigate the custom of blood-vengeance for a 
stranger, and so hard towards his own son? We die, 
and are like water spilt on the ground ; but God spares 
the life of him whose thoughts are bent on the restora- 
tion of the banished (2S. 1414 with Ewald's emenda- 
tion). The king gave way to this gentle pressure, and 
allowed his son to come back to Jerusalem, but refused 
to see him for two whole years. Nor would Joab take 
any further step, till the impetuous prince set his barley 
field on fire, and, when Joab came in person to 
complain, declared that death was better than con- 

l Friedr. Del, Hed. in the light of Assyrian Research 
(1883), p. 25 £; cp Par. 225; Ass. HWB 12.. This brilliant 
Suggestion was temporarily adopted by the present writer 


(Acad. 12th Apr. 1884), who has, since the Amarna discoveries, 
returned to it. 


2 So also Sayce (Acad. 7th May 1892; Crit. Mon. 214 f), 
but with an interpretation which needs fuller evidence. 
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tinued disgrace. He had his way. 
him and restored him to full favour. 

Four years followed (2 S. 157, L. Pesh. and Jos.; MT 
€55^ Vg. have ' forty’) during which Absalom prepared 
men's minds for coming events. He let his hair grow 
enormously long (25.1426), in token, as Robertson 
Smith thinks (XS? 484), of the sacredness of his person, 
though the ordinary view that it was merely a proof 
of vanity possesses the recommendation of simplicity. 
He rode in a chariot with horses (then scarcely 
known in Israel) and was accompanied by a guard 
of fifty men. He made every suitor's cause his own, 
and lamented aloud that his power did not match 
his desire to help (25.151-6). At last he fired the 
train which had been so long and so carefully laid. 
On pretence of a sacrificial feast, he withdrew to 
Hebron, accompanied by 200 men, doubtless needy 
dependents, who followed him in ignorance of his 
plan. Here, at the old capital of Judah, amidst a 
people who were still unreconciled to their absorption 
in a larger state, he raised the standard of revolt. 
Ahithophel, a man of southern Judah, he made his 
principal counsellor ; Amasa, Absalom's cousin, also 
from Judah, took command of the troops (cp GESHUR, 
2) But an appeal was also made to the centrifugal 
forces always at work in the N. tribes, for, as he sct out 
for Hebron, the rebel prince sent men through the land 
of Israel. At the sound of the trumpet these were to 
proclaim the acconiplished fact, ‘Absalom has been 
made king in Hebron.’ 

David, once the darling of the nation, was compelled 
to fly from the capital. Absalom as quickly entered 
it, and gave that public sign of his accession to the 
throne which the crafty Ahithophel recommended. 
The number of his counsellors was now inereased by 
the addition of Hushai, ‘ David's friend’ (on the epithet 
see I1USHAI), whose flattery he failed to see through. 
In reality Hushai only pretended to join the rebels. His 
object was twofold—to frustrate the counsel of Ahitho- 
phel, and to betray Absalom’s plans to the priests, Zadok 
and Abiathar. These trusty friends of David were to 
communicate with a maid, and she was to impart her 
knowledge to two sons of the priests, who waited to 
bear it to the king. This counterplot attained its end, 
Ahithophel, who knew how deceptive was the popular 
enthusiasm, wished Absalom to ‘strike David before 
there was time for second thoughts’ (WRS). But 
Hushai persuaded the pretender to wait, and so David, 
who was informed of all that happened at Jerusalem, 
safely crosscd the Jordan and established himself at 
Mahanaim, once Ishbaal's capital. 

Thence, in three divisions, David's army sallied forth, 
and in the neighbouring forest (see ErHkAtM, Woop 
OF) the rebel troops were routed. In the flight 
Absalom's head (hair?; Heb. ex, cp 2 5.1426) was 
caught in the branches of a terebinth tree, and his mule 
left him hanging between heaven and earth. ' Not fora 
thousand shekels' would the soldier who saw him hanging 
have taken his life. IIow could he venture to disregard 
the king's charge to watch over the young man Ab- 
salom? If he had treacherously attempted Absalom's 
life, would not the king have found it out, and would 
not Joab himself have stoad aloof? But Joab, who feit 
his courage called in question (25. 1814, (PAL; see 
Bu. SBOT), with an emphatic denial of the statement, 
plunged three javelins into Absalom's body. The 
corpse of the ill-fated prince was flung into a pit, and 
the soldiers cast stones upon it, that the restless spirit 
might trouble them no more.! Meantime the old king 
was waiting at the gate of Mahanaim. The pathetic 
story of his broken-hearted gricf at hearing the news of 
his dearly loved son's death is enshrined in all memories. 

Such was the close of the sad tragedy which opened 
with the barbarous ontrage upon Tamar. Just eleven 
years had passed since that event, so that if Absalom 

1 See Tylor's Prim. Cult. ii. 29. 
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was about twenty when he took up his sister's cause, 
he must have died a little over thirty. Apparently 
his three sons died before him (25142; 18:18). On 
his ‘daughter,’ see TAMAR, 3, and MAACAH, 3, 4. 
The notice respecting Absalom's monument in 251818 
is not very clear, perhaps owing to some confusion in 
the text of vv. 17-19 (so Klo.) It is evidently paren- 
thetical, and reminds the reader that Absalom had a 
suitable monument (erected, according to Klo.'s read- 
ing, by David) in the King's Vale (see SHAVEIL, i., 
MELCHIZEDEK, 8 3). The building close to Jerusalem, 
now known as Absalom's tomb, is of very late origin, as 
its Ionic pillars prove. W. E. A. 

2. Father of Mattathias (1 Macc. 1170; 'AjáAwgos [AV], 
VaAu«06s [wl].  Zóckler proposes to read ‘ Jonathan’ for 
* Maitathias' here; or else to read Mattathias in 1 Macc. 
13 11 also. 

3. Father of Jonathan (1 Macc. 1811: 'AjáAwuos [AVN]), 
probably the same as (2). 

4. An ambassador to Lysias; 2 Macc. 11 17 (ABeooaAuwp [A], 
peaoada! A [sic V]. Possibly also to be identified with (2). 

ABUBUS (aBoyBoc [ANV]; oaas, cp IIUBBAH, 
1 Ch.734 Kr. ; ABOBUS), father of Ptolemy, captain of 
the plain of Jericho, and son-in-aw to Simon the 
Maccabee (1 Macc. 1611 1:51). 


ABYSS, THE (H aByccoc), the term substituted in 
RV of NT for the ‘deep’ and the ‘bottomless pit’ of 
AV: see Lk 831: Rom. 107; Rer: Ono ir l7 
178 90:3f. In the second of these passages, by 
an inexact use of the term, 'the abyss' is equivalent 
to Sheol; ‘over the sea’ in Dt. 3013 is taken to mean 
* over the world-encircling ocean into which the '' rivers "' 
of the underworld (Ps.184[s]. 5; 53 òns) discharge 
themselves to ‘‘ the place where all flesh wanders ” (7.e., 
Sheol; ZzoA176)' Elsewhere it means the deeply- 
placed abode of the 'dragon' or devil, of the ‘beast’ 
his helper, and of the daeu6vca, —whether this abode be 
taken to be the ‘deep (/’2dm) that coucheth beneath’ 
(Gen. 4925 RV), or the ' waste place’ with ' no firmament 
above and no foundation of earth beneath,’ by which 
the fire-filled chasm was thought to be bordered (Foch 
18:2; cp 2127) The former view is in accordance 
with OT usage, the “26m of MT and the dgvaecos of 
© being the flood or ocean which once enfolded 
the earth, but is now shut up in subterranean store- 
chambers (Ps.337); and it is favoured by the use of 
0áXacca in Rev.131 as synonymous with dvoecos. 
But the latter is more probably right in the Apocalypse, 
which agrees with Æxoch in asserting the existence of a 
lake of fire, destined for the final punishment of the 
devil and his helpers. This fiery lake is not in either 
book technically called ‘the abyss’; in £xock1013 the 
Greek has rò xáos roð mvpós, and in 217 dcaxomny elev 
6 róTos Éws THs áBéccov. The angelic overseer of this 
region is Uriel, who is described in Exochk 202 (Gizeh 
Gk.) as 6 éri roÜ kósuov kai rob raprápov. ' Tartarus' 
occurs also in Job4123, ©, in the phrase róv ráprapov 
rhs 48vocou [BNA], which, being used in connection with 
Leviathan, is doubtless to be taken of the subterranean 
abode of Yahwé's enemy, the dragon (see DRAGON, 
8 4/) Cp raprapwoas, used of the fallen angels, 
21pet223- TIKRI: 

ACACIA (MW2’), Ex. 255 etc., RV. See SHITTAH 
TREE. 


ACATAN (akaran [BA]) 1 Esd. 838+ AV = Ezr. 
8:12, HAKKATAN. 

ACCABA (akkaBa [B]) 1 Esd. 530 RV = Ezra246, 
HAGAB. 

ACCAD (TDN; apyad [AL] ay. [DE]; cof: 
ACHAD) is one of the four cities mentioned in Gen, 
1010 as forming the beginning of the kingdom of 
Nimrod in the land of Shinar or Babylonia. In the 
cuneiform inscriptions the name of Akkad is most fre- 


1 Ifa Hebrew original could have been supposed for 2 Macc. 
pecooda might have represented a transliteration of part of a 
participle of mot (oi meuphévres follows). 
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quently met with in the title Jugal Kingi(ki) Uri(&2), 
which is rendered in Semitic by Sar (mdtu) Suméri u 
(matu) Akkadi. ‘This title, which implied dominion 
over the whole of Babylonia, was borne from the earliest 
times by the Babylonian kings, and was adopted by 
those kings of Assyria who conquered Babylon (cp BABY- 
LONIA, $ 1). The Akkad referred to in Gen. 1010 has 
been identified by some with the ancient city of Agadé 
which was situated in northern Babylonia and attained 
a position of supremacy over the rest of the country under 
Sargon I. about 3800 B.C. This identification, however, 
is entirely hypothetical, and is based only on the super- 
ficial resemblance of the names. L. W. K. 


ACCARON (akkapcaN [A*]), 1 Mace. 108+ AV= 


RV EKRON (4.7. ). 


ACCHO, RV Acco (127), Judg. 13: and (see UMMAH) 
Josh. 1930+; see PTOLEMAIS. 


ACCOS (akycc [A], axkwe [N]. 1akk. [V]; same 
as HAKKOZ [g.v.)), grandfather of Eupolemus ; 1 Macc. 
8 i7t. 


ACCOZ (axBwc [B], 1Esd.539f AV=Ezra26x 
RV, HAKKOzZ, 1. 


ACCUSER (xatHrouop [Ti.. W & H following A], 
karápopoc [BN, etc.]. The form of word found in 
the best texts is simply a Hebraised form [MatP] of the 
common word karáropoc. For Rabbinic usage see 
e.g. Buxt, Lex.), Rev. 121of. See SATAN, §§ 6 (3) 7- 


ACELDAMA AV; RV Akeldama (ayeAAamay! 
[Tisch. A, etc.], ACHELDEMACH [96 lat.], axe. [B fol- 
lowed by W & H], -Aaim, [D], 4czzbzMacu [d]), 
the name according to Actsl:9 of a field bought 
by Judas Iscariot for some unknown purpose. The vet. 
Lat. of Mt. 278 applies the name (not, as in the Gk. 
MSS., merely in translation, but in the original) also 
to a field bought by the priests of Jerusalem to bury 
strangers in. 

Ms. evidence is so overwhelmingly in favour of some 
such form as Akeldamach that the RV is quite unjusti- 
fied in rejecting it, especially when it 
corrects the c into &. Acts] 19 states 
that in the language of the dwellers at Jerusalem this 
name meant ‘the field of blood’ (xwplov aiuaros). 
son vpn (2dkél démakh), however, is obviously ‘the field 
of /£y blood,’ an impossible expression. Klostermann 
has therefore argued with great acuteness (Probleme im 
A posteltexte, 1-8 ['83]) that 353 (DMKh) is one word— 
viz., the well-known Aram. root ‘to sleep.’ All we have 
to do, then, is to understand it of the sleep of death, a 
usage known in Syr., and ‘field of sleep’ will mean 
cemetery, which, as Mt. tells us, was what the priests 
meant to make of the potter's field. Klostermann’s 
argument is very strong—it is certainly natural to 
suppose that the name originated in some fact known 
to the people at large, as the transformation of a 
potter’s field into a burying place would be—and his 
view was adopted by Wendt (Meyer!) ad /oc.). But we 
have no instance of a noun 453 so used, and ch, x, may 
=n (cp wonx [Lk. 326, BN, etc.]—'2v ; Zepax, Sirach 
=p, Sira). Hence, whatever may have been the real 
origin of the name—we can never know—its form was 
probably x27 bpn (Dalm. Gram. 161 and 105 n. I re- 


spectively), ‘the field of blood’ (so Dalm. 161 n. 6; Arn. 
Mey. Jesu Muttersprache, 49 n. 1). On the questions 
who bought the field and why it was called Aceldama 
see'also ACTS, 8 14. Cp JUDAS, 9. 
Tradition which goes as far back as to the fourth 
century has placed Aceldama on a level overhanging the 
2. Traditi q Valley of the Son of Hinnom on the 
s Do D slope of the Hill of Evil Counsel, 
€ —a tradition which rests precariously 
on Jer. 187, where the situation of the potter's house in 
Jeremiah’s day is thought to be indicated. Potter's 
1 On this form see Dalm. (Gram. 304 n. 2), Kau. (Gran. 8). 
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material is still dug out in the neighbourhood. 
traditional Aceldama was used to bury Christian pilgrims 
in at least from 570 (Anion. Plac. Itin. 26): especially 
during the Crusades, but, according to Maundrell, who 
says it was then called Campo Santo, even as late as 
1697. A charnel house into which the bodies were let 
down from above has stood here from very early times. 
The best history and description of the site (with plans) 
is that by Schick, PEFQ, 1892, pp. 283 7 
G A. $. — V. W. H. 

ACHAIA (ayaia [Ti. WH]). It is a fact of some 
interest that both at the beginning and at the end of their 
history the word ‘Achan’ was used as the general de- 
signation of the inhabitants of Greece proper. During 
the classical period Achaia denoted only the narrow strip 
of coastland and the adjoining mountain stretching along 
the S. shore of the Corinthian gulf from the river 
Sythas (mod. ‘Trikalitikos) 20 m. west of Corinth, to the 
river Larisus near Cape Araxus (mod. Kalogria). In the 
time of Paul, Achaia signified the Roman province—z.e., 
the whole country south of Macedonia and Hlyrieum, in- 
cluding some of the adjacent islands, The ame Achaia 
was given to it in consequence of the part played by the 
Achian League in the last spasmodie effort which 
oceasioned the sack of Corinth and the downfall of Greek 
independence, 146 B.C. (Paus. vii. 1610). Whether the 
formation of the province dates froin that year, or not, is 
of no consequence to the student of the Bible. It was in 
27 B.C. that Augustus definitely settled the boundaries of 
Achaia, assigning to it Thessaly, 7Etolia, Acarnania, and 
part of IZpirus (Strabo, p. 840). The Achaia of Paul is, 
therefore, practically synonymous with the modern 
kingdom of Greeee, but a little more extensive towards 
the north-west. ‘The combination ‘Macedonia and 
Achaia’ embraces the whole of European Greece, as in 
Acts1921, dte\dwv rj» Maxedoviay kal 'Axaíav (see 
also Rom. 1526 1 Thess. 17 /.). From 27 B.C. Achaia 
naturally rankedasa senatorial province ;.e., its governor 
was an ex-prietor, with the title proconsul (Strabo, 7c. ). 
In 15 A.D., however, owing to their financial embarrass- 
ments, both Achaia and Macedonia were taken charge 
of by Tiberius ; and it was not until 44 A. D. that Claudius 
restored them to the Senate (Tac. stnn. i. 76; Suet. 
Claud. 25). The writer of Acts 18 12 is thus quite correct 
in speaking of Gallio in 53 or 54 A.D. as avO0maros— 
i.e., proconsul. "The fiasco of Nero's proclamation made 
all Greece free, but this state of things lasted only a 
short time. With this exception, a proconsular governor 
was stationed in Corinth, the capital of Achaia, until 
the time of Justinian. 

In the NT we hear of only three towns of Achaia— 
ATHENS, CORINTH, and CENCHREA ;—but the Saluta- 
tions of the two Corinthian Epistles (esp. 2 Cor. 11 év 
Ny T» 'Axaíg) imply other Christian communities in 
the province. In 1 Cor. 16:5 the ‘house of Stephanas’ 
is called the 'first-fruits of Achaia’ (àmagx1) ris `A xalas). 
In this place, for ' Achaia’ we should expect ' Corinth ' ; 
for, according to Acts1734, Dionysius the Areopagite 
and other Athenians must have been the first-fruits of 
teaching in the province of Achaia. In Rom. 165, where, 
according to the Text. Ree., Ep:enetus is spoken of as 
the drapxh rijs 'Axaías, the best texts read ’Agias [ Ti. 
W & H, following BAN, etc.]. The charity of Achzean 
converts is praised in 2Cor.92 Rom.1526; but the 
reference may be merely to the church at Corinth (cp 
2 Cor. 810). W.J. W. 

ACHAICUS (ayaikoc [Ti. WH]), a member of the 
Corinthian church, who, along with Stephanas and For- 
tunatus, had carried to Paul at Ephesus news of the 
Corinthians which had gladdened and refreshed him 
(x Cor. 16:7 f. ). He is enumerated as one of the 
Seventy (Lk. 101) in Chron. Pasc. (Bonn ed. i. 402). 


ACHAN (j2Y, Josh.7), called Achar (13)—z.e., 
‘troubled '—, cp OCRAN, BY) in 1 Ch. 27 and (ACHAR 
[ed. Bensly]) in 4 Esd. 737 [107] RV. 6's readings are 
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The | ayap[BF and (except Josh. 7 1, ayan) L], ayan [A ; but 


ayap in Josh. 24 1Ch. 27]); the son of Carmi b. Zabdi b. 
Zerah b. Judah, who unlawfully took possession of some 
of the ' devoted ' spoil of Jericho (see BAN). Iis breach 
of a taboo had involved the whole host in guilt (A&S@ 
162), and the community had to free itself of responsi- 
bility by destroying not only Achan but also his whole 
family (Josh.7). This is quite in accordance with 
primitive notions (AS? 421), although our present text 
is due to later insertions in v. 24 f. With the varicty 
in the form of the name is to be connected. the word- 
play in Josh. 72s. Cp CARMI, 1. 

ACHAZ (ayaz [Ti] ayac [WII] Mt.19), RV 
AMAZ (g.v. 1). 

ACHBOR ("132V, 868, #.¢., Mouse [g.z.]; ep Ph. 
*i32y, NIBDY. DADDY > ayoBwp [PAL]). 

1. Father of Baal-hanan [1] king of Edom (Gen. 36 38, 
xoBwp [A* D]; 39; 1Ch.1 49, *zzy [Bä. Ginsb. ], axwßwp 
[B]. x. [L]) : also z. so in "^. Sce Enom, § 4. 

2. b. Micah ; a courtier of King Josiah (2 K. 22 1214 ; 
Jer. 2622, MT and "Theod. in Q mg. [BAN om.] ; Jer. 
36 12, axxoswp [BN]. -Bn [N*], axoBep [Q]) ; in 2 Ch. 
3420 named ABDON | g.v., 4; (apdodop [13], agócv [.AL.]i- 


ACHIACHARUS (ayiayapoc [BA]; see further 
below). 

1. The prosperous nephew of Tobit (sce Torrt). 
He was cup-bearer, signet-keeper, steward, and overseer 
of aecounts to Esarhaddon at Nineveh (Tob. 1 2: /.). 

In 1880 George lloffmann pointed out! the identity 
of the Achiacharus of Tob. 12:rf. 1118 14+ with 
Ahikir (on the name see below), a legendary sage and 
vezir of Sennacherib, who is the hero of a romance found 
in certain Syriac and Arabie MSS. — Aceording to this 
romance, he almost lost his life through the base 
treachery of his sister's son (ep Pesh. in Tob. 111}, 
Nadan ( = Aman of Tob. 14 10—ep [émotqgoev] aau [B], 
vedaB(N); see AMAN—and probably = Nabal [or Lai an 
or other form] of ‘Tob. 1118; see Nassas), whom he 
had adopted. Restored to favour, he gave sundry 
proofs of his marvellous wisdom, especially in connee- 
tion with a mission to a foreign king. Assemanni bad 
already observed (874. Or. 3, pt. 1286 a) that in the 
Arabic story ‘de Hicaro eadem fere narrantur quae 
de Esopo Phryge' ; chaps. 23-32 of the legendary Life 
of zEÉsop (Maximus Planudes) in fact tell of Æsop and 
his kinsman Ennos a quite similar story. There can 
be little doubt that the story is oriental in origin; but 
it has been argued by Meissner (see below) that the 
-Esop romance has preserved in some respects a more 
original form. ‘The Greek recension, however, that 
must be assumed as the basis of certain Roumanian 
and Slavonie versions still surviving, was probably an 
independent version now lost, made from the Syriac. 
Allusions to an eastern sage axaixapos are found 
elsewhere (e.z., Strabo, p. 762); and traces of his story 
seem to have made their way into the Talmud (ZD.1/G 
481947. |'94 ) The mutual relations of these various 
recensions are still obscure; but there seems little 
reason to question that the allusions in Tobit are to 
an already well-known story. M. R. James (Guardian, 
Feb. 2, 1898, pp. 163 /.) suggests parallels to the same 
story in the NT. 

Of the allusions, that in 11 18 is wanting in the It.; those in 
1118 and 14 ro are absent from the * Chaldee' and Heb. texts; 
while the Vg. omits all save that in 11:8 CA kiena perhap the 
allusions were felt to have little to do with the story of T. hit. 

Greek variants of the name are axetxapos [y in c. 1, -ecay. 
once in Nc], axefq]k. [x in 14 10], axecxap [N* in 11 18, ayera- 
xapos NCA], cp It. Achicarus, and in l4ro Achicar. The 
equivalent Hebrew would be apos and Meissner has pointed 
out that Pesh. has paar for ‘2 in rCh.65. The name 


Pesh. has z à A2. ; ‘Chald’ Ha, 
"pps: Hi pans snes Vg. Achior, and Pesh. in 121. $Qaas( 


remains obscure however. 


1 ‘ Auszüge aus syrischen Akten persischen Märtyrer, in 
Abhandl. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, 7, no. 3, p. 182. 
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In the romance the forms are AG das [cod. Sach.]; ; 


ea PR [cod. in Brit. Mus.]. 

Published texts—(1) Semitic: Arabic, A. Salhani, Contes 
arabes, 2-20(Beyrouth, 1890); Ar. and Neo-Syr., M. Lidzbarski, 
from cod. Sachau 339, in Avydnsungshefie zur ZA Hefte 4-5, 1 
Teil, with Germ. transl.; English transl. of Syriac (compared with 
Ar. and Neo.-Syr.), E. J. Dillon, Coxtemg. Rev. March '98, p. 
369-386; cp also versions of the Arabian Nights—e.g., Sir R. F. 
Burton, A4// Laylah wa Laylah, supplemental volumes, 6 3-38 ; 
Ethiopie (precepts), C. H. Cornill, Das Buch der weisen Philo- 
Sophen, 19-21, 40-44. (2) Slavonic: Germ. transl. V. Jagic, 
Byzant. Zertsch. 1111-126. Q) Armenian, printed at Constanti- 
nople, in 1708, 1731, and 1862.1 (4) The Story of Ahikar, Cony- 
beare, Harris, and Lewis, Camb. 1898 (Gk. text ; Armen., Syr., 
and Arab. texts and transl.; Slav. and Eth. transl.) appeared 
as these sheets were being passed for press. 

Discussions: Bruno Meissner, ZDA/G 48 171-107 ['94); Jagić 
(op. cif. 107-111); Ernst Kuhn (24. 127-130); Lidzbarski (Z.c. 

S); Bickell, Athenwum, 22nd Nov. 1890, p. 700, and 24th 

an. 1891, p. 123; cp also zoth Nov. 1897, p. 711, and 27th 
Nov., p. 750; J. R. Harris in Story of A hikar (see above), pp. 
vii.-Ixxxviti. 

2. ‘King of Media’ (Tob. 14 15 [x*) ; It. Achicar)= NEBU- 
CHADNEZZAR (75. [|B])— AnasuERus (7. [A]. See Tosit, 
Book or. 


ACHIAS (4cus4s), 4 Esd.12t. See AHIJAH, 1. | 


ACHIM (ayeim [BN*], —N, axın, -HN [A etc.], 
axım [N° ete.], cp ayeim=ONNN, Aniam, 1 Ch. 
1135 [BNA], and 2 rz» JAcnIN, Gen. 46 10 [A*%id.], 1 Ch. 
24 17[16] [B]), a name in the ancestry of Joseph (Mt. 1 14). 
See GENEALOGIES OF JESUS, § 2 c. 

ACHIOR (ayx[e]icop. [BNA], § 44), in the romance 
of JUDITH (4.7.), ‘captain of all the sons of Ammon.’ 
Having dared to warn Holofernes of the danger of 
attacking the Israelites, he was handed over to them to 
share their fate on the expected triumph of the Assyrian 
arms (657). Hewas hospitably received, and ultimately 
became a Jewish proselyte—no doubt to the great 
edification of Jewish readers of the story. 

In some versions of Tobit his name takes the place of that of 
ACHIACHARUS (g.v.)—an error due to the similarity of $ and w 
in Syriac. 

ACHIPHA (ayeiBa [B], 1 Esd. 53rt RV = Ezra 
Zero ARTENA, 

ACHISH (Z"2N, arxoyc [BA], aky. [L]), a Philis- 
tine, son of Maoch (185. 272) or Maachah (1 K. 230 fa; 
aryic [A]}; a king of Gath, with whom David and 
his band took refuge from the persecution of Saul (see 
DaviD, 8 5). He is described as a credulous man 
whom David found it easy to deceive, representing that 
his raids against Bedouin tribes were really directed 
against the Judahites and their allies, and taking care 
not to leave any of his captives alive to reveal the truth 
to Achish. At Ziklag, which had been assigned to 
him as his place of residence, David lived as a freeboater 
in vassalage to Achish for a year and four months 
(© only four months). The confidence, however, with 
which his suzerain regarded him was not shared by 
the Philistine lords, who prevailed upon Achish to | 
dismiss David from his army when starting to meet 
Saul at Gilboa. See r S. 27 1-982 291-11, a connected 
passage of date prior to 800 (SBOT). In another passage 
(1 K.239/.), where the execution of Shimei [1] is ac- | 
connted for by his having gone to Gath in search of 
some runaway slaves, it is said that the fugitives went 
to Achish. No doubt the same king is meant (son of 
Maacah, v. 39), though the reference to Achish has the 
appearance of being a later ornamental insertion made 
in oblivion of chronology. 

To a very much later writer (see 1 S. 2110-15 [11-16]) 
the account in 1 S. 27-29 seemed to reflect on David's 
patriotism. He therefore devised an entertaining and 
unobjectionable story, in the style of the Midrash, 
which he hoped would supplant the no longer intelligible | 
historical tradition. According to him, David went 
alone, and was compelled to feign madness for safety 

1 According to information received from Mr. F. C. Cony- | 
beare, there are two Armenian recensions, the earlier of which 


appears to be in some respects more primitive than the Syriac. 
here is also, probably, a Georgian version. 
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till he could escape. The author of the title of Ps. 34 

accepted this story, but by mistake (thinking of Gen. 

202) wrote ‘Abimelech’ for ‘Achish’ (ag[eyueAex 

[BNAR], axeu. [U], Achimelech ; Pesh. quite different). 
T. K. C. 

ACHITOB (ayeitwB [B], 1 Esd.8e=4 Esd. lit 
AV = Ezra 72, AHITUB, 2. 

ACHMETHA (NDMYNN), Ezra6 2}, the capital of 
Media ; see ECBATANA. 

ACHOR (MDY; aywp [BAL]) a valley on the 
N. boundary of Judah (Josh.157), which, as we may 
infer from Josh. 7 (Ewexaxwp [BAL]) combined with 
Hos. 215 [17], led up from Jericho into the highlands of 
Judah. In Is. 65 roit represents the E. portion of Canaan 
on this side the Jordan. To an Israelite its name natur- 
ally suggested gloomy thoughts. Hosea promises that 
in the future, when Israel has repented, the evil onien 


‘shall be nullified, and a much later prophetic writer 


(Is. Zc.) that the valley of Achor shall become a 
resting-place of flocks. Early legend connected the 
name with the sin of Achan the 'troubler' of Israel 
(Josh. 724-261, JE). Many (e.g. Grove, very positively, 
in Smith's DB) have identified the valley with the 
Wady el-Kelt, which leads down through a stupendous 
chasm in the mountains to the plain of the Jordan, and 
is, to unromantic observers, dark and dismal. This 
wady, however, is scarcely lifeless enough to be Achor, 
for its slender torrent-stream rarely dries up. It is 
also scarcely broad enough; it would never have 
occurred to the most ecstatic seer that flocks could 
lie down in the Wady el-Kelt. Some other valley 
must be intended. According to the OS (21725 8934) 
the valley was to the N. of Jericho, and its old name 
still clung to it. This cannot be reconciled with the 
statement in Josh. 4c. respecting the N. boundary of 
Judah. 

ACHSAH (DIY, § 71, ‘anklet’; acya [B], ayca 
[AL]), according to Jash.1516-19, and (aza [B], 
acya [Bab™g-A]) Judg. 112-15 (cp rCh.249; AV 
Achsa, 02a [L]), a daughter of Caleb, who offered 
her in marriage to the conqueror of Kirjath-sepher. She 
was won by his younger brother Othniel. At her peti- 
tion, beeause her home was to be in the dry southland 
(Negeb), Caleb bestowed upon her certain coveted waters 
called the Upper and the Lower Golath (see below). 
The simple grace of the narrative holds us spell-bound ; 
but we niust not, with Kittel (77257. 1 299), pronounce 
the story historical on this aecount. "That some clans 
should have been named after individuals is not incon- 
ceivable; but it is most improbable that we have any 
true traditions respecting the fortunes of such possible 
individuals, and it would be throwing away the lessons 
of experience to admit the lifelikeness of a narrative as 
an argument for its historicity. According to analogy, 
Achsah must represent a Kenizzite clan, allied in the 
first instance to the Calebites of Hebron, but also, very 
closely, to the clan settled at Debir and called Othniel ; 
and the story arose in order to justify the claim of the 
Achsah clan to the possession of certain springs which 
lay much nearer to Hebron than to Debir (so Prof. 
G. F. Moore, on Judg. 1). That the cause is amply 
sufficient, can hardly be denied (cp the Beersheba and 
Rehoboth stories in Genesis). It only remains to discover 
the right springs. We know where to look, having 
identified Debir with the highest degree of probability. 
And our search is rewarded. In all other parts of the 
district the water supply is from cisterns ; no streams or 
springs occur. But about seven miles (Conder) N. of 
ed- Düheriyeh (the true Debir), and near Van de Velde's 
site for Debir (A. ed-Dilbeh), are beautiful springs 
(worthy of being Achsah's prize), which feed a stream 
that runs for three or four miles, and does not dry up.! 
'The springs, which are fourteen, are in three groups, 

1 PEF Mem. 8302; see also GASm. Hist. Geog. 279 (cp 
p. 78), who speaks of only two springs. 
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and the two which are nearest to the head of the 
valley may be presumed to be the Upper and Lower 
Golath. The identification is certainly a valuable one. 
See, further, GOLATH-MAIM. 


ACHSHAPH (*72N, £e ‘sorcery’; azeib [B]. 
axcad [A], ayac. [L]. one of the unknown sites 
in the book of Joshua. H lay, aceording to P, on the 
border of the Asherite territory (Josh. 1925; «eae [B]). 
Its king (if the same Achshaph is meant) joined the 
northern confederation under Jabin, king of Hazor (111; 
axı [A], axes [F]. [BacXea] xacap. [L.]); and 
shared the defeat of his allies (1220). Rob. (5,455) 
connects it with the modern Kesaf, a village near the 
bend of the river Litany where there are some ruins of 
uncertain date; this identification would suit Josh.11 :, 
but not 1925. Maspero, on the other hand, followed 
by WMM (As. u. Eur. 154, cp 173) identifies 
Achshaph with the -f4sap of the name-list of Thotmes 
HF (RP, 546). In this part of the list, however, 
there are names of localities in the region of Jezreel, 
which is outside the land of Asher. Flinders Petrie 
(Hist. of Eg. 2326) connects Aksap with 'Asdfeh, 9 m. 
SSW. of Jeba, which is hazardous. At any rate there 
were probably several places noted anciently for their 
sorcerers and therefore called Achshaph. "Phe form xeago 


(see above) has suggested a most improbable identification 


with Haifa (PEF Mem.1165).. The statement of Eus. 
in OS, 21854 ff. (akcaQ) is geographically impossible. 

ACHZIB (3'12N; probably ‘ winter-torrent '). 

I. A town of Judah in the Shephélah, mentioned with 
Keilah and Maréshah, Jos. 1544 (axcegec x. kegeucd [B], 
ayfgex [A], axes [1.]), also Mic. 1:41, where 6529, 
losing the intended paronomasia, renders ‘the houses 
of Achzib ' ofxous paraiovs. The name becomes CHEZIB 
(212; Samar. text, Chazbah; xao (AEL?]) in Gen. 38 st, 
where the legend presupposes that Chezib is the centre 
of the clan of Shelah ; and since in r Ch. 422t ‘the 
men of Cozeba' («315 ; xeti"ga [AL]; but swynda 
[B]. cp awya=Socoh) are said to belong to the same 
clan, we may safely recognise COZEBA (so RV; AV 
CHOZEBA) as another form of the same name. The 
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name may perhaps linger in ‘Ain el KWezbeh, between 
Yarmük (Jarmuth) and Shuweikeh (Socoh), but to the 
E. of both (So GASm., after PEF Mem. 336). Conder's 
identification of Cozeba with the ruin of Kuweiziba, 24 
m. NE. of Halbül towards Hebron (PZ Mem. 3313) 
is therefore superfluous. Buhl wisely doubts the pro- 
posal to identify it with Kussábe SE. of Tell el-Hesy 
(Pal. 192). 

2. A Canaanite town, 9 m. to the north of Accho, 
like which eity it was claimed but not conquered by the 
tribe of Asher, Josh.1929 (exofog [B], ax(evé. [A]. 
afeb. [A*], axaged [L], Judg. 13+ (aexagec [BL], 
-xevder [A]). Sennacherib mentions Akzibi and Akku 
together in the Taylor inscription (A/’ 668). Achzib 
(Aram. <Achdis) is the Ecdippa, &xéimma, of OS, 9513 
22177, the exduermuv [571134], ekóetmrovs (Ant. v. 122, 
where it is said to have been also called prn) of Jos., 
the modern ez-Zi4. TRC 

ACIPHA (axeiBa [B], 1 Esd.53:t AV = Ezra2 si, 
HAKUPHA. 

ACITHO (aki6@ [A]) Judiths rt. 
(7.77, 4). 

ACRA(akpa [ANV]), 1 Macc. 1 33 ete., AV ' strong- 
hold,’ RV ‘citadel.’ See JERUSALEM. 


ACRABBIM (DIPY), Josh. 153+, RV AKRABBIM. 


ACRE (TY, zeyroc in Is.; for © in 1 Sam. ep 
We Dr ad docs Is S10, TS lAr AN me IRV de 
Heb. word seems to denote the amount of land which a 
span or YOKE [g.7. ] of oxen could plough in the course 
of a day (cp below) ; perhaps, like the Egyptian dpoupa, 
it ultimately became a fixed quantity (cp Now. sireh. I 
202). Even at the present day the fellahin of Palestine 
measure by the faddan (=Syr. puddind ‘yoke’; cp 
ZDP I" 479); cp also Lat. jusum, jugerum. ‘The term 
is not restricted to arable land, being applied in Is. 4e. 
to a vineyard. Winckler, however (107, 2nd ser., 2 
9o), derives semed fron Bab. samddu (= Ssakdlu) to 
weigh, properly to measure off |; which is at any rate 
barely possible), and attempts to show that seared in 
Is. can denote only a liquid measure (which is by no 
means obvious). Sce WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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CONTENTS 


The ‘We’ sections distinct in character from rest of book (8 1); /naccuracies (8 2) ; * Tendency’ (88 3-7); ‘Journey Record’ (8 8 f): 
Other Sources (8 10 f.) ; Trustworthiness (88 12-14) ; Authorship (8 15) ; Date (816) ; Blass's kyfothesis(8 17 f); Religious 


Value of Acts (§ 19) ; Literature (8 20). 

Apart from scanty notices supplied by the NT epistles, 
this book is our only source for the history of Christianity 
during its first thirty or thirty-five years. The question 
of its trustworthiness is, therefore, of fundamental im- 
portance. 


The sections in which, as an eye-witness, the writer | 
gives his narrative in the first person plural (1610-17 20 | 


l. The ‘We’? 95 211-18 27 1-28 16) may be implicitly 
accepted. 


aeons equally certain that they are not by the 
or Journey same writer as the other parts of the 
Record. i 5 pz 


book. In the sections named, the book 
shows acquaintance with the stages of travel of almost 
every separate day, and with other very unimportant 
details (2013 212 /: 16 2811, etc.) ; outside these limits 
it has no knowledge even of such an important fact as 
that of Paul's conflicts with his opponents in Galatia and 
Corinth, and mentions only three of the twelve adventures 
catalogued so minutely in 2 Cor. 1124 f. cp 23 (Acts14 19 
1622237). ^ Even had the writer of the book as a whole 
(assuming him to have been a companion of Paul) been 
separated from the apostle—remaining behind, e.g., in 
Macedonia during the interval between 1617 and 205— 
he would surely afterwards have gathered the needful 
details from eye-witnesses and embodied them in his 
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But it may be regarded as | 


book, instead of satisfying himself with such extra- 
ordinarily meagre notes as we have in ]821-23 20:-3 or 
16 5-8. Even were he following an old journal, he 
could never have passed over so many important matters 
in silence simply because they were not to be found in 
his notes. Further, he contradicts the Epistle to the 
Galatians so categorically (see GAI ATIANS, EPISTLE TO, 
§ 5 /., and COUNCIL OF JERUSALI M) that, if we assume 
his identity with the eye-witness who writes in the first 
person, we are compelled (see below, § 6) to adopt one of 
two courses. We must either make Galatians non- Pauline 
or pronounce the writer of Acts as a whole to be a 
' tendency ' writer of the most marked character—hardly 
less so than a post-apostolic author who should have 
simply invented the ‘we’ sections. To suppose that 
the ‘we' sections were invented, however, is just as 
inadmissible as to question the genuineness of Galatians. 
If the sections had been invented, they would not 
have been so different from the rest of the book. We 
must therefore conclude that the sections in question 
come from a document written by an eye-witness, the 
so-called ‘we’ source, and that this was used by a later 
writer, the compiler of the whole book. 

It is upon this assumption of a distinct authorship for 

1 On title see below, § 3 n. 
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the ‘ we’ sections that we are best able to pass a compara- 
tively favourable judgment on the compiler's deviations 
from historical facts in other parts of the book. But 
there is one charge from which he cannot be freed, viz., 
that he has followed the method of retaining the ‘we’ 
without change. In the case of so capable a writer, 
in whom hardly a trace can be detected, either in 
vocabulary or in style, of the use of documents, this fact 
is not to be explained by lack of skill, such as is some- 
times met with in the Medizeval chroniclers. ‘The 
inference is inevitable that he wished— what has actually 
happened—that the whole book should be regarded as 
the work of an eye-witness. An analogous case is to 
be found in the ‘I’ taken over from the Memoirs of 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra 727-834 91-15; Neh. 11-75 
1231136-31 ; also in Tob. 13-36, and in Profevangelium 
Jacobi, 18 f.). Just as Ezral0 and Neh. 8, as well as 
the sections just mentioned, must be held to rest on 
those Memoirs, although modified and with the ‘I’ 
dropped ont, so in Acts we may assume much other 
matter to have been drawn from the source from which 
the ‘we’ sections are derived. Any attempt, however, 
to assign to this source whole sections of the book not 
having the ‘we,’ and to use the conclusion so gained as 
a proof of the trnstworthiness of everything thus assumed 
to belong to it, niust be postponed until this trustworthi- 
ness has been investigated by the means otherwise at our 
command. 

In this investigation we begin with certain obvious 
inaecuracies —first of all with those which cannot be 
2.1 ;.. traced to the influence of any tendency. 

fas duum Let us take the manifestation of Christ 
by tendency to Paul near Damascus. According to 
* 229 his companions see the light from 
heaven but do not hear the voice of Jesus; according 
to 97 they hear the voice bnt see no one and do not fall 
down ; according to 26 12-18 they fall down indeed with 
Paul, bnt it is he alone who sees the heavenly light, 
and hears the voice. ‘This last account, moreover, 
represents him as having received at the time an ex- 
planation of what had occurred ; according to 2214 f., 
he did not receive the explanation until afterwards, 
through Ananias. 

Further inconsistencies of statement are to he found when we 
compare the explanation of the departure from Jerusalem in 
9 26-30 with that in 22 17-21; the account in 10 44 (erc) with that 
in 1115 (@pfac@ac); the explanation of the offering in 21 20-26 
with that in 24 17 /. ; the accounts in 21 31-34 22 23-29 2327 with 
2817, according to which Paul was, in Jerusalem, a prisoner of 
the Jews and not as yet of the Romans; the occasion of the 
appeal to Cesar in 259-11 with that in 28187. The liberation 
of Paul and Silas from prison at Philippi (16 23-40) is not only a 
very startling miracle (with resemblances to what we read in 
Euripides, Bacche, 436-441, 502 f., 606-628 [cp Nonnus, Diony- 
siaca, 45262-28s], and as regards Acts16 35-39, in Lucian, 
Toxaris, 27-33), but is scarcely reconcilable with x Thess. 2 2, 
where the language of the apostle hardly suggests that his 
“boldness in God’ was in any measure due to an occurrence of 
this kind. 

So much for inaccuracies that cannot be attributed to 
any tendency on the part of the writer. There are 
others—and these of much greater importance—which 
can only be so explained. Before discussing these, let us 
ascertain clearly what the tendency of the writer is. 

Every historian who is not simply an annalist must 
have ‘tendency’ in the wider sense of that word. 
3. Tendency d e m is not pedi 

of tie book. 4 ected thereby : indeed, it has actual y 

cen urged by one of the apologists for 
Acts,! as an argument for the trustworthiness of the book, 
that it was designed to be put in as a document at the 
trial of Paul, and was written entirely with this view—a 
position that cannot, however, be made good. Now, it 
is clear that the book does not profess to be a history of 
the first extension of Christianity, or of the Church in the 
apostolic age: it covers really only a small portion 
of this field. It is equally certain that the title rpdtecs 
(ra@v ?) drogré\wv does not express the purpose of its 


1 Aberle, 726. Theol. Quartalschr. 1863, pp. 84-134. 
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author, who relates hardly anything of James and John, 
and of nine of the apostles mentions nothing but the 
names.! Neither is the book a history of Peter and 
Paul, for it tells also of John, of both the Jameses, of 
the deacons, of Stephen, Philip, Apollos, and others. 
Nor is it a history of the spread of the gospel from 
Jerusalem to Rome; for the founding of the Roman 
church is not described but presupposed (2815), and all 
that has any interest for the writer is the arrival there 
of Paul (1921 2311). It is often supposed that the aim 
of the book is expressly formulated in 18, and that 
the purpose of the author was to set forth the spread of 
Christianity from Jerusalem, through Samaria, and to 
the ends of the earth. This is much too indefinite to 
account either for the difference in scale of the various 
narratives, sometimes so minutely detailed and some- 
times so very vague, or for their marked divergences 
from actual history. 

It is, therefore, no prejudice on the part of critics, 
but the nature of the book itself, that leads us to ascribe 
tendency to the writer. Only (r) we must not, with the 
Tubingen School, consider it ‘conciliatory,’ According 
to that view, Acts was an attempt from the Pauline side, 
by means of concessions, to bring Judaism to a recogni- 
tion of Gentile Christianity. .\ reconciliation of the 
two was thus to be effected in face of the danger that 
threatened both, from Gnosticism on the one side and 
from state persecution on the other. This cannot have 
been the purpose. Acts is much too harsh towards non- 
Christian Jews, for whom Christian Jews continued to 
retain a certain sympathy (223 7 51-53 185 f. 12-17 1913-16 
2127-36 2312-15, etc.) ; besides, most of the details which 
it gives have no relation to any such purpose. ‘The 
main point on which the supposed reconciliation turns, 
the Apostolic Decree (1528 /.), is to be explained other- 
wise (see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § ro). (2) On the 
other hand, the book is not a mere apology for Paul. 
If it were, much of its contents would be unsuitable (e.¢., 
the enumeration of the conditions required in an apostle 
[12:7]. which were not fulülled in Paul); it does not 
even give such a view of the personality of Paul as the 
facts known to us from the epistles demand (see below, 
88 7, 14). There remains only (3) one other possible 
view of the author's tendency. — His aim is to justify the 
Gentile Christianity of himself and his time, already on 
the way to Catholicism, and he seeks to do this by 
means of an account of the origin of Christianity. "The 
apostles, including Paul, are the historical foundation 
of Christianity, and 432 a, where we are told that all 
Christians were of one heart and soul, may be regarded 
as forming a motto for the book. 

A whole series of demonstrable inaccuracies becomes 
comprehensible when viewed as result- 
restltine from ing from this tendency. Paul never 
thist 4 comes into conflict with the original 

pias cca apostles or their followers as he does 
in Gal. 417 57 1012; 2 Cor. 1014 f. 11 13-15 18-23. 

The one misunderstanding (Acts15) that arises is cleared 
away by the original apostles ; the attempt to enforce the cir- 
cumcision of Titus (Gal. 2 3-5)—nay, the whole personality of 
Titus—is just as carefully passed over in silence as are the dis- 
pute with Peter at Antioch (Gal. 211-21; see COUNCIL OF 
JERUSALEM, § 3) and the Judaising plots to impose on the 


Galatians and Corinthians another Gospel, that of circumcision 
(Gal.18f 612 f£), and another Christ (2Cor.114/). Apart 


4. Inaccuracies 


1 It is not to be inferred from the absence of the article from 
the title in good MSS (mpufers arogroAwy [BD]) that the author 
meant to say that it was with the acts of only some of the apostles 
that he proposed to deal; for it would be very strange that he 
should admit such an incompleteness in the very title of his 
work. The article before àzocróAcv is omitted because mpagecs 
is without it; and that is so simply because such is the usual 

ractice at the beginning of books (cp Mt. 1 1 Acts 11, and see 

Viner (8), § 194, 10), Since therefore no form of the title can 
be assigned to the author of the book, we conclude that the title 
must date from the time when the book was first united witb 
others in one collection—its first occurrence is in the last third of 
the second century (Mur. Fragm. Tert. Clem.Al.) The simple 
mpaters [x], common since Origen, is meaningless as an original 
title, and intelligible only as an abbreviation. 
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from the Gentiles, who seldom show hostility to Paut (14 
16 16-23 19 23-41), it is (notwithstanding the end of 2 Cor. 11 26 
only at the hands of non-Christian Jews that Paul meets with 
difficulties (13451561992824) or persecutions (1! 23 /. 2913 5o 
142 5 19 175-813 IS 12 /. 2U 319 21 27-36 28 12-21 24 1-9 25 2-9 24). 
For further illustrations of the operation of this tendency in the 
writer of Acts see Simon and BARJESUS. 

On the other hand, Paul brings forward nothing 
whatever in which the original apostles had not led the 
way: far from going beyoud them at all, he appears 
to be entirely dependent on them. 

His journeys to Arabia, Syria, and Cilicia (Gal. 1 17 21) are 

assed over in silence, and thus it is made out that not he but 
B gains the first Gentile convert, for Cornelius, in opposi- 
tion to 10222 35, where he is a semi-proselyte, is represented in 
102345 11118 157 as a pure Gentile, (Historically, however, 
after l'eter had, in face of the doubts of the primitive church, so 
completely, and as a question of general principle, justified the 
reception of Cornelius into the Christian community without 
his exe subjected to the requirements of the Mosaic law, 
as is related in 11 1-18, the question that led to the Council of 
Jerusalem could never again have sprung up.) 

Again, whenever Paul comes into a strange city, he seeks (as 
we should expect him to do) to establish relations first of all with 
the synagogue, since, throngh the proselytes who might be 
looked for there, he could obtain access to the Gentiles: our 
view agrees also with Rom. 1018-21. According to Acts, how- 
ever, in almost every place where Paul betakes himself with 
his message to the Gentiles as distinct from the Jews, he has 
to purchase anew the right to do so, by first of all preaching 
to the Jews and being rejected by them (13 14 45 /. 18 4-610 8 f. 
281724-28). Fhe only exceptions to this rule are Berca (17 
10-12), Paphos, Lystra, and Athens (136117 17 17)—where the 
narrative passes at once to a quite singular incident- and towns 
so summarily dealt with as Derbe and Perga (14 21 25), along 
with Iconium, where Gentiles are brought to Christianity 
through the sermon in the synagogue (141). In 28 17-28, in 
order to make the right to preach to the Gentiles dependent 
on the rejection of the gospel by the Jews, the very existence 
of the Christian church, already, according to 25 15, to be found 
in Rome, is ignored. Such a dependence of Paul's life-work 
—his mission to the Gentiles on the deportment of the Jews, 
and that too in every individual city, 1s quite irreconcilable 
with Gal. 11627 /., and with the motives which the author him- 
self indicates in Acts 1347 2828, as well as with 0152617 f 

After the appearance of Jesus himself to Paul near Damascus, 
the apostle has yet further to be introduced to his work by 
human agency (in the first instance by Ananias [9610-19 22 10 
14-16], and subsequently [U 25] by BakNABAs [g.7.], a member 
of the original church), and this happens after the church of 
Antioch—the first Gentile Christian Church, and Paul's first 
important congregation had already been founded by Chris- 
tians from Jerusalem (11 20-24). (Doth of these statements are 
contradicted by Gal. 1:6; the latter of them also by the 
order in which Syria and Cilicia are taken in Gal. 121.) 
Moreover, at the CoUNCIL OF JERUSALEM (g.v. $ 6) Paul has only 
to give in a report and to accept the decisions of the primitive 
church. 


The tendency we have pointed out throws light also 
on the parallel (which is tolerably close, especially where 
miracles are concerned) between the acts and experiences 
of Peter and of Paul. 

Joth begin by healing a man lame from birth (3 2-10 — 148-10), 
and go on to the cure of another sick man (833. 288); they 
heal many men at once, both directly (516 289) and mediately 
(515—19 12), besides doing signs and wonders generally (2 43 
512 1131512 19 11); both bring a dead person to life (9 36-42 
209-12); both perform a miracle of judgment (51-10--136-11 ; 
both, by the laying-on of hands, confer the gift of the Holy 
Ghost (814-317 19 1-7), and in doing so also impart the gift of 
tongues (1044-46 — 196); both have a vision corresponding with 
one experienced by another man (101-22. 93-16); both are 
miraculously delivered from prison (518 / 12 3-11—1623-34) ; 
both are scourged (540. 1622 7); both decline divine honours 
in almost identical words (10 25,4 — 14 11-12, cp 23 6). 

The life of Paul included many more incidents of this 
kind than that of Peter ; but from what wc have already 
observed we can understand how the autbor's wish not 
to allow Peter to fall behind Paul must have influenced 
the narrative. — Still, he has by no means wholly sacrificed 
history to his imagination ; had this been so, he would 
certainly have brought his narrative. into much closer 
agreement with his own ideals. He has not, for ex- 
ample, introduced in the case of Peter, as in that of 
Paul, a stoning (1419), or threats against life (9 23 /. 
2914 5), or an exorcism (1616-18), And in like manner 
the omission of many of the items enumerated in 2 Cor. 
11 23-27 12 12 may be explained, at least in part, by the 
supposition that he had no definite knowledge about 
them. He has, it would seem, at least in the main, 
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confined himself to matter preserved by tradition, merely 
making a selection and putting it uito shape, 
os The author has two tendencies in 
5. Subsidiary ^ Ai : 
: addition to the reli - the a 
tendencitt. es e religious - theological 
I. There is first the polrticad tendency, the desire to 
say as little as possible unfavourable to the Roman civil 
power. 


In the Third Gospel we already find Pilate declaring that he 
finds no fault in Jesus, and he has this judgment confirmed by 
Herod, who in the other gospels is not mentioned at all in con- 
nection with the examination of Jesus. Filate declares thrice 
over that he will release Jesus, and he is prevailed upon 
to pass adverse sentence only by the insistence of the Jews 
(Lk. 23 1-25). In Acts (which has even been regarded by some 
as an apology for Christianity intended to be laid before 
Gentiles ; see above, § 3 n.), the first converts of Peter and Paul 
are Roman officers (10 113 7), while it is the Roman authorities 
who definitely declare Paul to be no political criminal as the 
Jews would have it (15 14 /. 19 37 2329 25 18. 20314); it is by 
them also that he is protected (in more than one instance at 
any rate) from conspiracies (18 12-17 19 31 21 31-36 23 10 22-33 
25 2-4). 

When this political tendency is recognised, the con- 
clusion of the book becomes intelligibile. Otherwise 
it is a riddle. Even if the author mcant to add still 
a tplros Aóyos (third treatise)—which is pure con- 
jecture—he could not suitably have ended the óeírepos 
Aéyos (second treatise) otherwise than with the death of 
Paul: that he did not survive Paul is even less likely 
than that he was otherwise interrupted at this point of 
his work. When we take account of this political ten- 
deney, however, ‘none forbidding him ' (dxwNúrws) is 
really a skilfully devised conclusion. Fhe very last 
word thus says something favourable to the Roman 
authoritics, and, in order not to efface this impression, 
the writer leaves the death of Paul unmentioned. 

2. Secondly, he has in his mode of narration an 
@sthetie as well as a political tendency: he aims at 
being graphic. 

This end is promoted very specially by the ‘we,’ and the details, 
otherwise purposeless, appropriated from the Journey Re: ord ; 
but it is also served by much in chaps. 1-12 that, without hasing 
any claim to be regarded as historical, contributes to the en- 
livening of the picture of the primitive Christian community 
(see below, § 13); also by the speeches (see § 14), and par- 
ticularly by the miracle-narratives, which in almost every 
case where they are not derived from the ‘we’ document (see 
§ 8) are characterised hy touches of remarkable vigour (19-11 
21-13 43 3 1-11 51-1112 15 7117-25 6886 f. 1339. 9 3-19 53-42 
101-22 12 3-11 13 11 14 38-313 16 23-34 19 11 A). 


The total influence of all these tendencies not having 
been so great as to lead the author wholly to disres id 
6. Total effect the maer supplied to him by tradition, 
hose it has often been supposed possil le to 

da $ afirm that he had no such tendcncies 
vam encies OD at all. The inaccuracies of the book 
CE US are in this case explained simply by 
the assumption that the writer was not in pos- 
session of full information, and that, in a naive yet 
still unbiassed way, he first represented to himself the 
conditions of the apostolice age, and afterwards described 
them, as if they had been similar to those of his own, 
when the conflict of tendencies in the primitive Christian 
Church bad already been brought to an end. Certain 
it is that in his unquestioning reverence for the apostles, 
it was impossible for him to conceive the idea of their 
having ever been at variance with one another. On 
the other hand, it cannot possiblv be denied that he 
must at the same time have either passed over accounts 
that were very well known to him or completely changed 
them. It is hard to understand how any one can airily 
say that to this writer, a Paulinist, the Pauline epistles 
remained unknown. Paradoxical as it sounds, it is 
eertainly the fact that such a lack of acquaintance would 
be more easily explicable had he been a companion of 
Paul (a supposition which, however, it is impossible to 
accept; see above, 8 1) than it is on the assumption 
that he lived in post-apostolic times. Ft is conceivable, 
though not probable, that Paul might sometimes have 
been unable to communicate his epistles to his companions 
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before sending them off. But a companion of Paul 
would at least be familiar with the events which are 
recorded in the epistles—events with which the represen- 
tation in Acts is inconsistent. If we are not prepared 
to declare the whole mass of the Pauline epistles to 
be spurious, and their statements about the events to 
which they allude unhistorical, there is no way of 
acquitting the writer of Acts from the charge of having 
moulded history under the influence of ‘tendency.’ 
Only this tendency must be understood as being simply 
a consistent adherence to the view of the history that he 
had before he studied his sources. 

The tendencies of the author once established in 
regard to points where his historical inaceuracy admits 

7. Possible of definite pon from a trustworthy 

further influ. SOUTE one may perhaps found on 
ences or them presumptions in regard to matters 
that admit of no such control. Did 
tendency.  paulci ise Ti v. 
aul circumeise Timothy (163)? Since 
Timothy's mother is called a Jewess, and Paul held 
the principle laid down in 1 Cor. 92o, it is impossible 
to deny categorically that he did. Nevertheless, it 
remains in the highest degree improbable, especially 
after Paul had, just before (Gal. 2 3-5), so triumphantly 
and as a question of principle, opposed the cireum- 
cision of Titus. The difficulty of the case is not much 
relieved even by the supposition that the circumcision 
happened éefore the Council of Jerusalem, and only on 
account of the Jews of that place (163) and therefore, 
notwithstanding the statement of the same verse, not 
with a view to the missionary journevs. Again, did 
Paul take a Nazirite vow? We leave 18:8 out of 
account, since the text does not enable us clearly to 
decide whether that assertion concerns Paul or Aquila, 
and since a Nazirite could shave his head only in 
Jerusalem. In 2] 29-26, however, Paul is represented as 
having taken such a vow, not only without waiting for 
the minimum period of thirty days required by tradi- 
tional law (2127 24111, ep Jos. B/ ii. 15 1[8 313]; Num. 
613-21; see NAZIRITE), but also, and above all, with 
the expressly avowed purpose of proving that the report 
of his having exempted the Jewish Christians of the 
Diaspora from obligation to the ceremonial law was 
not true, and that he himself constantly observed that 
law (cp2817) This would, for Paul, have been simply 
an untruth, and that, too, on a point of his religious 
conviction that was fundamental (Gal. 49-11 ; Rom. 104, 
etc.) Just as questionable, morally, would it have becn 
had he reallv described himself, especially before a court 
of justice (236, ep 212: 265-8 2820), simply as a 
Pharisee, asserted that he was aceused only on account 
of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and 
held his peace about his Christianity. 

In view of the tendencies that have been pointed out, 
there is, unhappilv, some room for the suspicion that 
the author has not held himself bouud 
to appropriate the ‘we’ source in its 
integrity. This is indeed made ante- 
cedently probable by the fact that he 
has already in the Fhird Gospel passed over much that 
lay before him in his sources, and that the sections 
of the Journey Record actually adopted supply for 
the most part only superficial notices of the stages 
passed, or miracle stories. And just in proportion to 
the freedom of the latter from legendary embellishments 
(1616-18 209-12 233-9), and to their credibility even in 
the eyes of those who wholly reject the supernatural 
(although, of course, the narrators thought them 
miraculous), must be our regret at every instance in 
which the Journey Record has been set aside, or even in 
which its words (as has been conjectured to be some- 
times the case; see above, $ 1) are not reproduced 
exactly. 

This free treatment of the Journey Record increases 
the difficulty of ascertaining who was its author. 
Had the record been adopted intact, we should have 
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8. The Journey 
Record: a. its 
treatment. 


been certain that it was not composed by any of those 
who appear among the companions of Paul in the 
sections where the narrative ‘we’ does 

9. 4. Its But thi ae 
author, 2° occur. ut this means of solution is 

' out of the question. .ind if the source 
came into the hands of the author of Acts as (let us 


,Say) an anonymous document, or if, in the interest of 


greater vividness, he used the ‘we’ without regard to 
the person originally meant, he may also at the same 
time have spoken of the writer of the Journey Record 


in the third person, even when he was otherwise 
following the document. Yet 205 is a strong indica- 
tion that by the ‘we’ he does not wish us to 


understand any one at least of the seven mentioned in 
the immediately preceding verse. ‘hus the text at all 
events gives nowhere any ground for thinking of 
Timothy, who, moreover, is mentioned in 17 x4 f. 185 
in the third person. If we are to regard the record as 
coming from .SZ/as, the author of Acts must have used 
it without the ‘we,’ and, in a very fragmentary way 
indeed, for long periods during which, according to his 
own statement (154o 16192529 1741o 185), Silas was 
with Paul. This, though not quite impossible, is very 
unlikely. Moreover, Silas is never again mentioned in 
Acts after 185; neither, from the same period—that of 
Pauls first stay in Corinth (2Cor.1:9)—is he again 
mentioned in the Pauline Epistles; and in 1 Pet. 5 12, 
he appears by the side of Peter. Whoever attributes 
the Journey Record to Z77/us must in like manner 
assume that much of it has been either not used at all 
or used without the ‘we.’ For Titus was with Paul 
at the time of the Council of Jerusalem (Gal. 2:), and 
continued to be his companion at least during the latter 
part of the three years' stay at Ephesus, as also during 
the subsequent stay in Macedonia (2 Cor. 2 13 7 6 816 f. 23 
1218!) Besides, the writer of Acts would use a work 
of Titus somewhat unwillingly, for he completely sup- 
presses his name (sec above 8 4?). Still, if so valuable 
a writing by Titus had been really available, the author 
of Acts would scarcely have completely neglected it. 
If it is thus just possible that Titus wrote the 
journey Record, it is perhaps still more conceivable 
that it was written by Luke. In this way we should 
best be able to explain how, ever since the time of the 
Muratorian Fragment and Irenæus (Adv. Haer. iii. 14 1), 
the entire book of Acts as well as the Third Gospel came 
to be ascribed to him. It is true that, in the Pauline 
Epistles, the first mention of Luke is in Col. 114; Phil. 
24; 2 Tim.411—in other words, not before Paul's 
imprisonment and the closing years of his life. Never- 
theless, he may have been one of Paul's companions at 
an earlier period, if we are allowed to suppose that he 
occupied a subordinate position. The most suspicious 
fact is that, whilst Luke (see LUKE), if we may trust 
Col. 411 14, was, like Titus (Gal. 23), uncircumcised, the 
writer of the Journey Record not only uses Jewish 
specifications of date (Acts1613 206 f. 279), and goes 
to the synagogue or the Jewish place of prayer (1616), 
but also includes himself (1613) among those who taught 
there ('Iovóa?o,, 1620, must not be pressed, as it may 
rest on an error on the part of the speakers; cp 
1637). We must thus, perhaps, abandon all attempt to 
ascribe the Journey Record to any known companion | 
of Paul. 
Other sources for Acts, in addition to that just 
meptioned, have long been conjectured: eg. a 
Barnabas source for chap. 13 /. Here the 
ps orner naming over again of Barnabas and Saul, 
Qurces. nd the omission of John Mark (131), 
notwithstanding 122s, are indeed remarkable, as are also 


1 Add to this that, if 2 Tim. 4 10 is to be taken as accurately 
preserving an incident in Paul's imprisonment at Cæsarea, it 
could hardly have been Titus that accompanied Paul to Rome 
(Acts 27 28). The notices in the epistle to Titus are too un- 
trustworthy to serve as a foundation for historical combinations. 

2 ]t is just as incorrect to suppose that he is named in Acts 
187 as it is to identify bim with Silas. 
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the circumstance that, apart from 1130 1225 151225, it 
is precisely in these two chapters that Barnabas is often 
(1327 1414; contrast 1343 4650 1420) mentioned before 
Paul, and that it is only here (14414) that Paul (with 
Barnabas) is called an ‘apostle’ (see APOSTI.E). 

Of primary importance would be the establishment of 
sources for chaps. 1-12. 

Many traces of distinct sources can be detected. In addition 
to what is said under Gtrts, SPIRITUAL, and under COMMUNITY 
or Goons, $8 1-4, two themes had been long recognised 
as running through the speech of Stephen: viz. refutation 
of the idea that the blessing of God depended on the 
possession of the temple (7 48-50), and censure of the national 
rebellion of the people against the divine will (751-53). The 
stoning of Stephen, moreover, is narrated twice (7 58a and soa), 
in a very confusing way, and his burial does not follow till 82, 
after the mention of the great persecution and the flight of all 
the Christians except the apostles (8 16c), In 8 3, the persecution 
is resumed, but, as in 8 12, only Saul is thought of as persecutor, 
The mention of Saul seems thus throughout (7 582 8 1a 3) to be 
a later insertion into a source in which he was not originally 
named. Besides, 8 17c seems also to be an interpolation into 
the account of the last hours of Stephen. In as far as this 
interpolation speaks of the dispersion of the Christians, it is con- 
tinued in 11 r9, while 8 4 may easily be an ingenious transition 
of some editor leading up to the story of Philip.  1l:9 is 
further followed by the statement (1122) that the church at 
Jerusalem elected a delegate. This representation of the right 
of the church to elect delegates, which 15 found also in 6 s, seems 
to be more primitive than that in 8 14, according to which such 
an election was made by the apostles. Further, in 8 15-17 the 
apostles are raised to a rank unknown to the earliest times. 
For, that Christians did not receive the Holy Ghost by baptism, 
but only through subsequent laying-on of hands, and those the 
hands of the apostles, is disproved by Gal. 32 46, and even by 
the presupposition underlying Acts 192 f£, although the same 
notion reappears shortly afterwards (196). In like manner, 
finally, the words ‘except the apostles' (81) may have heen 
subsequently inserted, to preserve the dignity of the apostles 
and the continuity of their rule in Jerusalem. In 11 30 the 
friendly gifts destined for distribution during the famine come 
into the hands of the presbyters, not, as 0 1-6 would have led us 
to expect, into those of the deacons. 

Observations such as the preceding have of late been 
expanded into comprehensive theories 
assigning the whole book to one source 
or to several sources, with additions 
by one editor or by several editors. 

So B. Weiss, En. in das VT (1886, 3rd ed. '97), 8 50, and .1/.- 
gesch., 1893 (vol. 9, pts. 3 and 4, of Gebhardt and Harnack's 
Texte u. Unters); Sorof, Entstehung der Af. gesch. (190); 
van Manen, Paulus, 1 : de handelingen der Afostelen (1890); 
Feine, Aine vorkanonische Ucherlieferung des Lucas, 1891 
(only on chaps, 1-12); Spitta, Ap.-gesehk., 138915 Clemen, Chronal, 
der Paulin, Br. 1893 and (for chaps. 1-5) in St. Ar., 1893, 

p. 297-357; Joh. Weiss, SZ. A, 1893, pp. 480-540, ‘Das 
Juaenchristenthum in der A p.-gesch.', etc., and 1895, pp. 252-269, 

Die Chronol. der Paulin. Br.’ : Gercke in Zeres, 1894, pp. 373- 
392 (only on the first chapters); lüngst, Dre Quellen der Ap- 
gesch., 1895; Hilgenfeld, Z 117, 18 5, pp. 65-115, 186-217, 384- 
447, 481-517 1 1896, pp. 24-79, 177-216, 351-386, 517-558. 

No satisfactory conclusion has as yet been reached 
along these lines; but the agreement that has been 
arrived at upon a. good many points warrants the bope 
that at least some conclusions will ultimately gain general 
recognition. It is certainly undeniable that this kind 
of work has sharpened the wits of the critics, and rendered 
visible certain inequalities of representation, joints and 
seams, even in places where they are not so conspicuous 
as in 7 58-84. 

Thus the tumult in Thessalonica is told in 178 for a second 
time after 17 5 in a disturbing way that leaves it impossible to 
say who it was that the Jews were trying (17 5) to drag before 
the people, or why it was that Jason (17 5 4), whose part in the 
affair does not become clear till 17 7, was brought before the 
authorities, Tt is probable that 1352 originally followed im- 
mediately on 1349. Similarly, the account of the wholesale 
miracles of the original apostles (5 12a 15 A) is interrupted. hy 
the interpolation of a fragment (5126-14) which is itself not 
homogeneous. The least that could be done here would be to 
arrange as follows: 512a 15 16 14 126 13, But that the text 
should have become so greatly tdlisarranged by transposition is 
much less likely than the supposition of several successive inter- 

lations, On 18 24-28 151-34, see Arottos, and COUNCIL oF 
Jexusnt rn, $8 4 5. 


11. Theories as 
to Sources. 


In the latter passage (151-34) the attempt 

as been made, by separation of sources, to solve questions to 
which otherwise only tendency-criticism seemed to provide an 
answer. Similarly in the case of 21 204-26. After the presbyters 
have just praised God for the success of Paul's mission to the 
Gentiles (21 202) the proposal that he should put it in evidence 
how strictly legal he is in his views follows with but little fitness. 
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And had Paul been engaged in carrying out a Nazirite vow, it 
is hardly likely that his presence in the temple (21 27-29) could 
have led to an attempt on his life. A reason for this attempt 
is found (21 28 7.) in the alleged introduction of a Gentile within 
the sacred precincts of the temple, a proceeding which no one 
would guess to be simultaneous with the presentation of an 
offering. Since, moreover, for a Nazirite vow at least thirty 
days are necessary (see above, § 7), it has been proposed to 
detach 21 204-26, and to refer the seven days of 2127 to the 
duration of the feast of Pentecost which l'aul, according to 20 16, 
was to spend in Jerusalem. 2119 20 27 f. would then also, 
along with 20 16 and 211-18, belong to the Journey Record. 

We conie now to the question how far this distribu- 
tion of the matter among various sources affects the 
credibility of the book. It is indecd 
true that, in the case last mentioncd, 
the archivological mistake of assigning 
only seven days for the — Naovirite 
rites would become more compre- 
hensible if we recognised a varicty of sources; yet 
even so we should have to admit that there ts an 
error, and that the editor had becu guilty of the over- 
sight of incautiously bringing the two accounts together. 
And he, as well as the source from which 21 2 4-26 is 
perhaps taken, would still remain open to the reproach 
of having, under the inlluence of a tendency of the kind 
described above (§ 6), ascribed to Paul a repudiation of 
his principles of freedom from the law. It cannot be 
too strongly insisted that in as far as Acts, viewed 
as a homogeneous work, has to be regarded as a 
tendency writing, it is impossible to free it wholly of 
this character by distributing the matter among the 
various sources : the most that can be done is in cases of 
excessive misrepresentation to put this in a softer light. 
In general, however, the editor has dealt with his sources 
in so masterful a manner that an unlucky hit in the 
selection and arrangement of the pieces has but rarely 
to be noted. It has been a practice among sone of 
the scholars enumerated above to claim absolute trust- 
worthiness for the whole of an assumed source which 
they suppose themselves to have made out, irre- 
spectively of the nature of some of the contents, 
as soon as they have found it trustworthy in some 
particulars. Such an abuse of discrimination of sources 
in the interest of apologetics is not only illegitimate : 
it speedily revenges itself. These very eritics for the 
most part find themselves compelled to attiil ute 
to their secondary sources and their editors an extra- 
ordinary amount of ignorance and awkwardness. 1n par- 
ticular, all theories according to which a single assumed 
source (of which the *we' sections forni part! is taken 
as a basis for the whole of Acts must froni the outset 
be looked upon with distrust. There is nothing to 
suggest that any diary-writing companion of Paul also 
wrote on the beginnings of the church at Jerusalem, 
and, even if there were, any assumption that his in- 
formation on such a subject would be as trustworthy as 
his assertions founded on his own experience, would be 
quite unwarranted. 

The results then with reference to the trustworthiness 
of Acts, as far as its facts are concerned, are these. 
Apart from the ' we' sections no state- 


12. Bearing of 
these theories 
on trust- 
worthiness. 


S a p ment merits immediate acceptance on 
g 988 Ol ihe mere ground of its presence in the 
narrative. 


book. All that contradicts the Pauline 
epistles must be absolutely given up, unless we are to 
regard these as spurious. Positive proofs of the trust- 
worthiness of Acts must be tested with the greatest 
caution. 

Ramsay thinks he has discovered such proofs in the 
accuracy with which geographical names and con- 
temporary conditions are reproduced in the journeys 
of Paul (Church, 1894, 1-168; St. Paul, 1895). 
Some of the most important of these points will be 
considered elsewhere (GALATIA, 88 9-13. 22). Of the 
other detailed instances many will be found to break 


down on closer examination. 
For example, Ramsay goes so far as to say (5f. Paul, chap.11, 
4): ‘Aquila, a man of Pontus, settled in Rome, bears a Latin 
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name ; and must therefore have belonged to the province and not 
to non- Roman Pontus. ‘This is a good example of Luke's principle 
to use the Roman provincial divisions for purposes of classifica- 
tion.’ As if a Jew from non- Roman Pontus, settled in Rome, 
could not have assumed a subsidiary Roman name, as countless 
other Jews are known to have done! And as if Luke would 
not have found it necessary to call him Ilovrixós even if he were 
from non- Roman Pontus ! 

But it is not necessary to go thus into details which 
might be adduced as proving the author's accurate 
acquaintance with localities and conditions. For 
Ramsay attributes the same accuracy of local knowledge 
also to one of the revisers of the text, assigned by him to 
the second century A.D., whose work is now preserved 
to us in D, and also to the author of one source of the 
Acta Pauli ct Thecle (S 3), assigned by him to the second 
half of the first century, whose work, however, he 
declares to be pure romance (Church,2564). If so, 
surely any person acquainted with Asia Minor could, 
even without knowing very much about the experiences 
of Paul, have been fairly accurate about matters of 
geography, provided he did not pick up his information 
so late in the second century as to betray himself by his 
language, as according to Ramsay (236 4[end] s[end] 
759 83-6; Sf. Paul, see Index under ‘Bezan Text’) 
the above mentioned reviser, whose work lies at the 
foundation of D, has done. In point of fact, Weiz- 
sücker (Ap. Zeitalter, 239f., 2nd ed. 230 f.; ET 
1274/.) thinks that in Acts13 /. the account of the 
route followed does come from an authentic source, 
but yet that the contents of the narrative are almost 
legendary. 

Such, for example, are the incidents at Paphos in Cyprus, 
186-12 (see BARjEsus); also 13 14 464 1417, spoken of above 
(§ 4); the speech in 13 16-41 (see below, $ 14); the healing of a 
lame man, 148-10, recorded after the model of 31-11; the 
paying of divine honours to Barnabas and Paul, 14 11-13, after 
the manner of the heathen fables (PAilemon and Baucis, in 
adjacent Phrygia, see Ov. Aet., 8621 625/.); and the institu- 
tion of the presbyterial organisation, 1423. In the first main 
division of the boox (1-12), great improbability attaches to the 
publicity with which the Christian community comes to the 
front, to the sympathy that it meets with even among the 
masses, although not joined by them (247 421 513), and to the 
assertion that only tlie Sadducees had anything against it, and 
they only on account of the doctrine of the resurrection (4 r /.), 
while the Pharisees had given up all the enmity they had dis- 
played against Jesus, adopting a slightly expectant attitude. 
See, further, BARNABAS, DAnsABAs, GIFTS, COMMUNITY OF 
Goons, PHILIP, PETER, CORNELIUS, CHRISTIAN, and also, for 
the journeys of Paul to Jerusalem, and the attempted rearrange- 
ment of them, COUNCIL oF JERUSALEM, 8 1. 

But, after every deduction has been made, Acts 
certainly contains many data that are correct, as, for 
example, especially in the matter of proper names such as 
Jason (17 5), Titius Justus, Crispus, Sosthenes (187 f. 17), 
or in little touches such as the title oM rápxa« (176), 
which is verified by inseriptions! for Thessalonica, as is 
the title of mpôros (287) for Malta, and probably the 
name of Sergius Paulus as proconsul for Cyprus (137). 
Only, unfortunately, we do not possess the means of 
recognising such data as these with certainty, where 
confirmation from other sources is wanting. 

W'ith regard to the speeches, it is beyond doubt that 
the ‘author constructed them in each case according to 

his own conception of the situation. In 

14. Trust- 3 e : 

: doing so he simply followed the acknow- 
worthiness : É eai: 
SE ledged practice of ancient historians. 

B * (Thueydides [i. 22 1] expresses himself dis- 
tinctly on this point; the others adopt the custom 
tacitly without any one's seeing in it anything morally 
questionable.) This is clearly apparent at the very out- 
set, in Acts 1 16-22. 

Jt is not Peter who needs to recount these events to the 
primitive Church already familiar with them :2 it is the author 
of Acts who feels called on 10 tell his readers of them. And it 
was only for the readers of the book that there could have been 


any need of the note that the Aramaic expression Aceldama 
belonged to the Jerusalem dialect, for that was the very dialect 


1 A detailed discussion by De Witt Burton will be found in the 
Amer. Journ. of Theol., 1898, pp. 598-632. 
" ? Unless the passage be indeed a legendary development of 
ft. 27 3-10. 
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which the supposed hearers were using (cp. further THEUDAS, 
and Jupas of GALILEE). 
The speeches of Paul in Acts embody a theology quite 


different from that of his epistles. 

A thought like Acts 17 28 is nowhere to be found in the 
epistles. Paul derives idolatry, not, as in Acts 17 29 /., from excus- 
able ignorance, but from deliberate and criminal rejection of God 
(Rom. 118-32). Only in Acts 13 38 4 16 31 2028, do some really 
Pauline principles begin to make themselves heard. The most 
characteristically Pauline utterances come, in fact, from Peter 
(157-11), or even James (1519; see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, 
§ 8). The speeches of Paul, especially that in 13 16-41, are so 
like those of Peter in idea, construction, and mode of expression, 
that the one might easily be taken for the other. Forexample, 
Paul's speech in 1338 / resembles Peter's in 1043. Or cp 
317134 (Peter) with 1327 7 (Paul); 225-31 with 13 35-37 ; or 
ó &tkatos for ‘Christ’ in 3 14 with 22 14, but also with Stephen's 
in 752. For the speeches of Paul, especially 13 16-41, show 
affinities also with that of Stephen : see 13 17-19 22 as compared 
with 126 f. 3645. In like manner, the apologetic discourses of 
Paul in his own defence betray clearly an unhistorical origin 


(see § 7). 

In short, almost the only element that is historically 
important is the Christology of the speeches of Peter. 
This, however, ts important in the highest degree. Jesus 
is there called rats Oeoó—that is to say, according to 
425, not ‘son,’ but ‘ servant’ of God (3 13 26), —holy and 
righteous (314 427 227); he was not constituted Lord 
and Messiah before his resurrection (236); his death 
was not a divine arrangement for the salvation of men, 
but a calamity the guilt of which rested on the Jews 
(313-15 530), even if it was (according to 223 428) fore- 
ordained of God ; on earth he was anointed by God (427) 
with holy spirit and with strength, and he went about 
doing good and performing cures, but, according to 
1038, only upon demoniaes ; his qualification for this is 
in the same passage traced to the fact that God was 
with him. God performed miracles through him (222). 
A representation of Jesus so simple, and in such exact 
agreement with the impression left by the most genuine 
passages! of the first three gospels, is nowhere else to 
be found in the whole NT. It is hardly possible not 
to believe that this Christology of the speeches of Peter 
must have come from a primitive source. It is, never- 
theless, a fact sufficiently surprising that it has been 
transmitted to us by a writer who in other places works 
so freely with his sources. At the same time, however, 
the Didaché or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
especially 9 f., also bears evidence that in the second 
century, in spite of Paul, and of the Epistles to the 
Hebrews, to the Colossians, and to the Ephesians, and 
of the Gospel of John, an equally simple Christology 
still reappeared at least in many Christian circles. That 
the writer of Acts also respected it may be conjectured 
from the fact that he has not put into the mouth even 
of Paul any utteranees that go beyond it (1323 22 14). 

It has already been repeatedly assumed in the pre- 
ceding sections that the writer of Acts is identical with 

15 Author- B3) SF the Third Gospel. The 
ship. similarity of language, style, and idea, 
constantly leads back to this concluston. 

Differences of spirit between the two writings are so 
difficult to find that their existence at any time can be 
held only on the assumption of a subsequent revision of 
the Gospel, with a view to their removal, by the author 
of Acts. 'The most important divergence between 
the two books is that according to Acts 13 (cp 1331) the 
ascension of Jesus did not occur till forty days after 
his resurrection, while according to Lk. 24 13 29 33 36 so f., 
as also the Epistle of Barnabas (159) and probably even 
Jn. 2617, it was on the very evening of the resurrection. 
According to the original view, as indicated by the 
absence of any special separate mention of the ascension, 
in x Cor.154-12; Rom.834; Heb.13 1012 122; Eph. 
120 25f.49f.; 1 Pet.31922, and perhaps even also in 
Acts 232-35 (see obv 233) the resurrection and the ascen- 


1 Such passages as Mk.1017 321 13 3265; Lk.1129-:32; 
Mt. 16 5-12 115% 1231. as contrasted with those in the same 
gospels which already present secondary reproductions of the 
same facts—viz., Mt. 1916 f. 1223 (£f(aravro : see below, $ 17 i.) 
2436 18358 12 40 14 15-21 ; Lk. 721; Mk. 328-30. 
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sion were the same act, and all appearances of the risen 
Jesus were thought of as being made from heaven. 
Whether this follows also from ‘ goeth before’ (poáyec) in 
Mk. 16 7; and in Mt. 237, may be doubted. In any case the 
forty days indicate a significant development of the idea, 
already at work in the Third Gospel, that before his 
ascension Jesus must have continued on earth to 
maintain intercourse with his disciples, in order that he 
might instruct them as to matters which he had not 
been able to take up before his death. A develop- 
ment of this kind in the story of the ascension required 
time, Even the repetition of the list of apostles in 113 
from Lk.614-16 marks Acts as a new work. ]t is, 
accordingly, very rash to suppose that Lk. 11-4 applies 
to Acts also, or to draw conclusions from this. 

As the book is dedicated to Theophilus, Blass thinks (Neue 
kirchliche Zeitsch., 1895, pp. 720-725) that the latter must, 
according to the custom that prevailed in antiquity, have been 
named in the title (that the title mpagecs 7àv aàmoaTóAov is not 
original, see above, § 3 n... The same custom, too, he argues, 
would require the author to mention his own name in the title. 
Accordingly as, since the end of the second century, the author 
has been believed to be Luke (see above, § 9), Blass thinks he is 
justified in restoring the title thus—Aovxa "Avtioxéws  mpós 
@cobtAov Aóyos Sevtepos. But this pure conjecture cannot over- 
throw the proof that the book does not come from a companion 
of Paul. On the contrary, had the title really run thus, it 
must have been regarded asa fiction. We should have had to 
suppose that the author, not content with suggesting (by retain- 
ing the ‘we’ of his source [see § 1]) that he had been a com- 
panion of Paul on his missionary journeys, desired to make this 
claim expressly in the title. 

The date of composition of Acts thus falls at least 
some time later than that of the Third Gospel. ‘The 

16. Date latter is now, on account of its accurate 
i ' allusions to actual incidents in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (Lk. 1943 /. 2320), almost universally 
set down to a date later than 70 A.D., and on some 
other grounds, which, however, it must be said, are 
less definite, even considerably later (see GOSPELS). 
Similarly, for Acts, the dying out of all recolleetion of 
the actual conditions of apostolic times—in particular, 
the ignorance as to the gift of tongues (see GIFTS, 
SPIRITUAL) and the approaches to hierarchical ideas 
(117 20 8 14-17 1528 2028)— points only in a general way 
to a late period. lence the surest datum is the author's 
acquaintance with the writings of Josephus.! For an 
instance see THEUDAS. Josephus completed his Jewish 
Iar shortly before 79 A.D., his zInZiqui?ies in 930r 94, 
the work . leainst Apion after that, and his Autobiography 
somewhat after roo. As to the inferior limit, Marcion 
abont r4o A.D. had the Third Gospel, but not .Xets, 
in his colleetion ; but we are not aware whether he 
rejected it or whether it was wholly unknown to him. 
As for the Apostolic Fathers, 1 Clem. 181, if it have 
any literary connection with Acts 1322, can just as casily 
be the earlier as the later ; and as regards the rest of 
their writings, apart from Polycarp l2 (=.\cts224), 
dating from about 150 A.D., we can find traces only of 
the speech of Stephen, in the Epistle of Barnabas (162 
94 f. 511 48 143— Acts 750 51 52 40-43), Which in 164 
speaks of Hadrian's projected building, about 130 A.D., 
of a heathen temple in place of the Jewish temple as 
imminent.? In Justin, about 152 A.D. (not 137; see 
Acad. 1896, No. 1239, p. 98), the points of contact are 
more marked. If Acts 2018-35 has many ideas in 
common with those of the Pastoral Epistles, the in- 
discriminate use of mpesßúrepor and émlaxomoe (2017 28) 
shows that the author has not yet reached the stage in 
the development of church government which character- 
izes the First Epistle to Timothy, the latest of the 
Pastoral Epistles, which wishes to see the bishop, 
conceived of as a sole ruler and represented in the 


1 The evidence for this has of late been brought together with 
very great completeness by Krenkel (Josephus nud Lucas, 
1894) : see also the Fortnightly Rev. 22 485-509 [77]. 

The reference cannot i to the (historically very doubtful) 
rebuilding of the jewish temple (about 120-125?). The «at after 
avrot must be deleted, according to the best MSS and indeed 
as the connection demands. 
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person of Timothy as apostolic vicar, set over the 
presbytery (1 Tim.5119). ‘The date of Acts must, 
accordingly, be set down as somewhere between 105 
and 130, or, if the gospel of Luke already presupposes 
acquaintance with all the writings of Josephus, between 
r10 and 130 A.D. 

The conclusions reached in the foregoing sections 

would have to be withdrawn, however, and the author 

of Acts regarded as an eye-witness, if the 

17. Blass's ^. 5 , " 
views recently put forth by Blass! should 
Theory. ; à 

prove to be correct. .\ecording to Blass, 
the markedly divergent readings of D, and those of 
the same character found in some other authorities? 
all came from the author's rough «raft of the book 
(which he calls 8), while the ordinary test, a, found in 
B, N. A, C, etc., comes from the fair copy of this 
intended for Theophilus, which the author (being a poor 
man) made with his own hand. In doing so he 
changed his original—without special tendency or 
motive—and, still more, abridged it as only authors do 
in copying their own work. And here, as we have 
intimated, Blass says, the author can be no other than 
the eye-witness who can give his narrative in the first 
person with *we.'? To pronounce upon this certainly 
interesting hypothesis is, however, not nearly so simple 
a matter as Blass allows himself to suppose. 

(a) Blass himself says that D and the additions or 
marginal readings in Syr. hl. in many cases already exhibit 
a combination of a and B, and that as is witnessed by 
1551819, etc., where both sources coincide- this 
occurred even in the arehctype itself from which both 
(directly or indirectly) are derived. 

jut there are many cases where Blass ought to have expressly 
recognised this combination, wbere, instead of doing so. he 
simply deletes something in B without giving further explana- 
tion. For example, €«@ayfoe at the end of 311 comes from a 
alongside of oi 6€ 0ap.Bu6cvres éarqaav év in B, before Tù 2704 ; 
but Blass does not recognise the €x@ayzBot as incorporate | in 
B (.e., by the process of combination just mentioned), though 
it is supported by the best witnesses for this text. Sinuiarly, 
morevgaciy émi tov Kuptov 'lgmcoUv Xpuazov (1117), coming 
from a, is an expression parallel to m revgaguw ¿r avro after 
Tov uh Sovvat abTots Treva ayiov in Bat the end of the verse. 
Here Blass wrongly questions the well-supported meatevaagty 
ET avr. 

He points out ofher corruptions also in the witnesses 
to B 

For example, in cod. 137 and Syr.hl. after "Apeorapyou 
Maxedovos (27 2), instead of OeaaadAorxews, the words Osora- 
Aovixewy Sé’Aptatapxos kai Xexouvdos, which can originally 
have taken their place in the margin only as a. reminiscence of 
204 and not asa variant. He does well to put all such things on 
one side when trying to reconstruct an old recension B as 
distinct from a. 


1 SŁ A. 1894, pp. 86-1103 Acta Apostoiorum, cditio philo- 
logica, Gött., 1895; and victa Apostolorum secundum formant 

. Romanam, Leipzig, 1896. The theory of Blass finds a 
supporter in Joh. Belser, Beitr, zur Erklär, d. -Af.-zesch. auf 
Grund der Lesarten des Cod. D u. seiner Genossen (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1897); it is argued against by Bernhard Weiss, Der 
Codex D in der Ap.gesch., 1897, vol 17 part 1 of Gebh. 
and Harnack's Terte s. Untersuchungen (well, worthy of 
attention, though not comprehensive enough) On Ramsay, see 
above, § 13. 

2 The additions and marginal readings of the Harklensian 
version (syr.hl.) ; the Fleury palimpsest (ed. Sam. Berger, 1879); 
an Old Latin text of Acts 11-136 and 28 16-31, inserted in a MS 
of the Vg. from Perpignan (also edited by Berger; Ux» ancien 
texte latin des actes des apôtres, 1895, reprinted from .\ ofices et 
extraits des manuscrits de la bibliothégue nationale, Paris, 
tome 35, 1 partie); Cyprian, and Augustine, and in a seconrary 
degree the composite texts E, 137, Gigas Librorum (ed. Bels- 
heim, 1879), Sahid., Irenæus, etc. 

3 In his second book Blass no longer calls 8 the rough draft 
of Luke himself, but says: *Actorum primum exemplar postquam 
Rom:ze confectum est vel mansit ibidem vel Christianis Romanis 
ab auctore ad describendum commodatum est; altera autem 
forma orientis ab initio fuit ubi Theophilum illum vixisse . . . 
puto’ (pp. vii. /.). In support of this, heappeals especially (p. xi.)to 
the more detailed description in a of the journey on the coast of 
Crete (Acts 27), which would be more interesting in the East than 
in Rome, and on the other hand to the greater precision in 8 
with regard to the journey by sea to Malta and to Italy, which 
would be interesting to people at Rome. This seems, how- 
ever, to be no improvement on his earlier view, since (to mention 
no other reason) the dedication to Theophilus is to be found 
also in 8. 
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(4) Further, before putting forward this alleged 
recension as the original draft of Luke the eye-witness, 
he ought to have established it from the witnesses on 
objective principles ; but there is often no indication 
of his having done so. 

From the very witnesses in which he gets his readings for 8— 
readings often indeed found in only one of them—he omits a 
great many additions and readings which, judged by the criteria 
mentioned above under (a),show no signs of a secondary character 
but stand on exactly the same footing with those which he 
adopts. It is very misleading when in Sf. A. (where he deals 
with only a selection of instances) it is made to appear (p. 117) 
as if there were strictly only four passages (227 839 94 272) 
which from their attestation should belong to £, but are open to 
the suspicion of having been interpolated, and value is attached 
to the fact that D and the Fleury palimpsest are free of them. 
For although Blass, in his second edition, admits such additions 
as ardartoAo after obv (541), rov ua8grov hefore kat é£eAc£avro 
(65), à ayia after mveup arc (610), which these two anthorities 
agree in supporting, he still, in spite of the attestation of the 
same documents, rejects the addition év Koptv@w before évravróy 
(13 11), and the reading a rov "AxvAa instead of éxet&ev (157). 
Moreover, in spite of weighty testimony, Blass rejects, for 
example, the Hebraism avrtAdyovres kac before Bàaodnpovvres 
in 1345, which even Tischendorf (in a) accepts (in his second 
edition he substitutes on the authority of the Latin of the Gigas 
a reading, avrtaggdéuevor, for which there is no support in 
Greek MSS); on the single testimony of Augustine he adds 
hefore «ai mpnrýs in 118 the words ‘ef collum sibi alligavit’, on 
that of the Flenry paliinpsest alone he deletes 9 12. In these 
last two cases, as well as in many others, it is difficult to repress 
a suspicion that Blass allowed his decision to be influenced by 
his hypothesis. The credibility of the author and the possibility 
of making him out to have been Luke would have been called 
in question had he not intended to convey, in agreement with 
Mt. 275, that Judas had hanged himself, with the additional 
imphcation that the rope had broken, and had he recorded in 
912 a vision of so remarkable a character that even Blass finds 
it too marvellous. ‘This last, therefore, he questions even in a. 
That it might also have struck the scribe of the Palimpsest or one 
of his predecessors as too marvellous, and that Auzustine or one 
of his predecessors could have hit upon the reconciliation be- 
tween Mt. and Acts adopted by Blass is not taken into con- 
sideration. It is, however, a reconciliation that cannot be 
maintained, for assuredly Luke would not have left out the most 
important particulars of all—namely, that the rope had broken, 
and that Judas had hanged himself over the edge of a precipice 
—without which his fall could not have had the consequences 
described. Enough has been said to show what caution requires 
to be exercised with respect to the establishment of Blass's B 
text, quite apart from any judgment as to the manner of its 
origin. 


(c) The very greatest difficulties present themselves 
when it is attempted to establish 8 in a really objective 
way. In many cases, more than two readings present 
themselves—so many sometimes that Blass in his first 
edition silently gives up the attempt to settle 8; though 
in the seeond edition, as he (here) prints only B, he 


has been compelled to determine its text throughout. 

Take, for example, 1418 or 1011. Cases such as these are the 
first indication we meet with that we have to deal wot with two 
but with several forms of the text, and thus that. Blass's hypo- 
thesis is false because insufficient. But, more particularly, there 
is an entire group of MSS HLP which on Blass’s own ad- 
mission contaius, if not so many various readings, readings 
quite as independent in character as those in B: e.g., 166 the 
SteABovtes etc., which has found its way into the TR, and 
plays so important a part in the criticism of the epistle to the 
Galatians (see GALATIA, $ 9; also below, under »z). In its 
divergent readings E comes still closer than HLP to D; in D 
and E the substance is often the same, and only the expression 
different. Blass conjectures, therefore, that in the text from which 
E was copied additions from B had once been inserted in Greek 
and Latin, and that the Greek had afterwards faded ; they had 
therefore to be restored hy translating back from the Latin. In 
point of fact, this would explain very well why the addition of 
D in 147 (xai éxunjf oXov ro rAnGos) becomes in E xai é£erAya- 
gero maoa 1) ToAvTANMera, and would apply equally well to some 
ten other examples pointed out by Blass. But such readings as 
the rovrov Aexlévrav of E in 123 after the first xai; or the 
subj. xai pva&wc:w in E instead of the ind. àmrgAAáa corro yap 
(ara magns ac8eveiac) in D's addition after 515; or efeA@avres 
66 èx Tis Pa in E instead of axovoarres 6é in 521—such 
readings do not admit of this explanation: they are simply 
instances of the same kind of freedom as that with which « 
changes B (or B changes «) The same freedom may have 
manifested itself in other cases where Blass's hypothesis about 
E would in itself be considered adequate enough ; the hypothesis 
therefore demands fuller investigation! before it can be accepted 
(see further below, under e). 


1 In Acts 2, which we have specially examined with this view 
we find that Blass omits no fewer than seven readings of E 
which on his principles ought to have been noted as variants ; 
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(d) On the other hand, it is proved that the Greek 
text of D rests partly on retranslation from the Latin. 

Of the many passages adduced in support of this by Rendel 
Harris, indeed (Codex Beze in Texts and Studies, ed. Robinson, 
ii. 1, 1891), the present writer holds only nine to be really valid 
proofs, But it Is surely worthy of remark that three of these 
(326 532 182) are not even mentioned by Blass in his list of 
variants— where so much that is less important is to be found— 
but simply passed over as e£ vitiosa et emendatu facilia ; while 
of two others, oue (146) is mentioned only in the first ed., and 
the other (1526) only in the second ; Harris's hypothesis is merely 
mentioned by Blass, and not taken into further account. This 
would from his point of view have been excusable if the Latinisms 
in D had been merely such as even an author writing in Greek 
might himself have employed, and in point of fact has employed 
in, for example, 179 (in a and B Aaufrew tò ixavov=satis 
accipere). lt is to this category that the only instances from 
D discussed by Blass belong: ém@évres = imponentes for 
émBaddvres (1812), elvat for ovaay (1935), and, especially, 
Kepa = caput for mpwry (1612). But these last two Blass him- 
self does not venture to attribute to Luke. Thus we are led, 
according to his own view, to the much more serious result that 
there are Latinisms in D which cannot have proceeded from the 
author of Acts. The same holds good of all Harris's nine 
passages referred to above. In 1329 2121, we find an eioty 
meaninglessly added to an expression in which va or tovs occurs, 
because the original expression had been rendered into Latin by 
a sentence with su: (in like manner 538—only, the szz:/ is now 
wanting in the Latin text) ; in 326 182, the infinitive preceded 
by the article has its subject in the nominative instead of the 
accusative, because the construction had been changed in the 
Latin by the employment of a subordinate clause ; in 1526 we 
have mapaó6eÓoxkaciv instead of mapadeSwxdgrv, because the 
participle had been rendered by gui tradiderunt; 146 has 
€ vvibóvreg kai karéQvyor — intelle xerunt et fugerunt ;1 532 has 
mveppa ov (instead of o) spiritus guem. Lastly, 12223 directly 
concerns one of the readings of 8. According to Blass this runs: 
Kat guvexvOy oAn 9j moAts, instead of kai emAnaOy h mós ms 
ovyxveews (so a). But this is found only in the Gigas -a 
secondary authority—and in Pesh., which according to Blass is 
toa still less extent an authority for 8. D, in this case the sole 
authority (in the proper sense of the word) for B, has: xai 
gvvexuðn 6Àn rj móńis atoxvens. s Harris has pointed ont, this 
aia XUrgs can only be a retranslation from the Latin text of D: 
et repleta est lota civitas confusiondm), This is a correct 
rendering of the Greek of a as above. But confusio is also used 
for aiayvim—compare, for example, Lk. 14 9— and confundi 
(often) for aioyuver@ar. alo xvims, however, could in the present 
instance have been EUM in retranslation only if the verb 
was repleta est (nào). ouvexvOn, therefore, can only have 
come in later, from another copy, to take the place of érAna@y. 
One sees how precarious a proceeding it is to seek for the most 
original form of Acts in a MS the text of which has passed 
throuzh such vicissitudes. If Harris has in any instances 
proved retranslation from the Latin, the other instances also, 
though in themselves incapable of proof, gain in probability. 
We mention only euod for eué (322), nv for 73s (325), and the 
additions «ac before mpooxaprepwy (8 13), aitiay (321), haav (4 34), 
aurous (752), as also cat ékéAevae xypiogey TO evayyéAcoy 
(12), the last four again being like 1929 readings of B. In fact, 
it becomes a possibility that even such passages as reveal no 
error in retranslation were nevertheless originally Latin, and 
the suspicion falls naturally in the first instance upon the 
additions in B. 

(e) Other passages in B we cannot accept as original, 
for the reason that they are plainly derived from a fusion 
of two texts, 

Is it possible that Luke can actually have written: (16 39) 
mapekáAegav aùroùs éfeAGety eimóvres' vyyvorgauev rà Kad’ opas, 
bre €égré avdpes Sixarat. kal éfayayóvres mapexdAegav avToUs 
Aéyovres: èx THs TóAeus raúms é£éABa re, K.7.A.? Cod. 137 and 
the interpolation in Syr.hl. prove conclusively the inadmissibil- 
ity of this repetition, by omitting (xai) éfayaydvres mapexdAeray 
avrovs Aéyovres. The probability is rather that mapexdAegay 
stood, in the one MS with indirect speech, and in the other 
with direct (so also, for example, in 21 36 direct varies with in- 
direct narration in the MSS); in this case e£eA6etv had reference 
originally to the city, like é£éAóare, and not, as now, to the 
prison. In 20 18 the addition in 8—ónóo« üvrov evrov—wholly 
tautological as it is after ws ôè mapeyévorvro mpòs avTóv, is 
certainly not to be attributed to the author: it is a variant of 
ws 6é x.r.^. which was at first noted in the margin and after- 


besides three others which he does notice (233 41 47), four of 
these seven (222 wets marres instead of aùvroi; 224 t` avrov after 
Avcas; 243 où uikpá after aqaeca, and ro» xepav before rov 
àmogróàwv) are unsusceptible of explanation by means of his 
hypothesis. 

1 As another instance we may add diappygavres . . . xat 
éfemijónaar (14 14) x consciderunt et exilierunt. Soalso5 21 f- 
7413291617 342010. Moreover ôs (for 0) AaXjmas (425) is due 
to retranslation of gui [/ocutus esf); similarly 811 412 11 1 
And the ws of 1125 (e£gA0ev avagnta@y abróv xai ws gvvTVXoV 
mapekdAegey éAgety) can hardly be explained otherwise than as 
derived from the parallel ten text: cum (invenisse[n]t 
deprecaba|n]tur venire). 
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wards crept into the text of DA Vg. Gigas, but in E, on the 
other m! with skilful avoidance of tautology, was changed to 
óuo8vuabór. "The case is similar with the addition in 5 21 (found 
only in D)—éyepóévrec Tò mpwi—an addition which, moreover, 
comes in very awkwardly after mapayevóuevos 54 6 üpyvepeUs Kat 
oi div avto, especially as, instead of TW irap, D goes on to 
say xai gvykaAegáuevo. Here even Blass asks whether perhaps 
mapa yevónevos may have been wanting in f. 


Yet, it may be said that, in this and in the similar 
eases here passed over, the hypothesis of Blass is simply 
deprived of one of the arguments on which its demon- 
stration rests, while there appear to be cnough of 
them left. 

(J) Decisive, however, against this appearance, is the 
fact that precisely the most characteristic of the variations 
of text between a and B bear witness against Blass s theory. 
This confutation of his hypothesis follows inevitably from 
the hypothesis itself. 

Just in proportion to the clearness and pointedness of 8 and 
the weakness of a in these respects, is the improbalality ot tbe 
author's having with his own hands obscured and perverted the 
sense. And here in the meantime we can leave altogether out 
of account the question whether or not he wis also the eye- 
witness. In any case, after writing in his draft of 24 27 that it 
was on account of his wife Drusilla that Felix left Paul bound, 
he would not have said in his fair copy simply that it was on 
account of the Jews—even if, as Blass thinks, both statements 
were correct. If in his draft he had stated that Paul had 
proclaimed the apostolic decree, not only in. the later course 
(164), but also at the outset, of his new missionary journey 
(1541), he would not in his fair copy have omitted to state this 
in the first and therefore more important of the places. In 
this instance even. Blass considers an interpolation in B as con- 
ceivable in 1541, but chiefly because the expression seems to him 
to be somewhat obscure. 1n 2229 f., although the officer is in 
fear because a Koman citizen has been bound, Paul is not 
released, according to a, till the following day, not—as in £, 
immediately (wapaypyua). Blass himself says (57. Av. 108); 
fone cannot but be astonished at the carelessness of the abridg- 
ment ina.’ All the more readily might it have occurred to him 
that it was the writer of B that perceived and corrected the 
defecis ofa. In his Editio pAtlologica Blass wishes rfj €ravpiov 
without any authority either deleted or changed to Tj] €amepa. 
This would be justifiable only if it were perfectly certain that 
the narrative, even in a, is all of one piece and absolutely to the 
point. But such critics as Spitta, Clemen, and Jüngst have 
assigned 4229 and 2230 to two separate sources. If it is only 
the addition ò 6€ «úpios čwxev raxv. einjvgv after 142 in the 
draft that enables us to understand how it was that in spite of 
the disturbance (or, according to B, persecution) mentioned in 
142, Paul and Barnabas remained in Iconium, why does the 
anthor omit the words in his fair copy? More accurately con- 
sidered, they are to be regarded as an interpolation, de-igned to 
do away with the contradiction, an interpolation which carried 
with it the further change of éaxro60 66 (14 4) into hy 66 ézxvop vor 
and, in 14 5a, the interpolation of ¿terum and secundo. It is not 
in 1), however, that this interpolation occurs, but only in Syr.hl., 
which elsewhere also smoothes away the evidences of the work 
of various hands in D as for example, in 1914 by the introduc- 
tion of gui before ¿ĝos elxov, in 186 by the omission of &é after 
ávrcragaojéi wr, and in 142 by omitting the last two words in 
the quite tautological expression ot apyicvvaywyot rov 'lovóatur 
Kai oi ápxovres THs TUvaywyys. If, as Blass supposes, it were 
necessary to hold that Syr.hl. has preserved the original, whom 
could we possibly imagine, for example, to have added the words 
THS Gvvaywyns, or omitted the words zferus and secundo? 
But, moreover, in 142-5 the changes mentioned above would 
not have been at all necessary unless first 142 had been wrongly 
interpolated between 141 and 143. Even though it may perhaps 
be a fragment from another source, 142 has its immediate con- 
tinuation in 144. Here even Ramsay supposes a ' corruption ' : 
only it is 143 which he takes fora gloss. Thus we come again 
upon one of the many cases in which Blass holds 8 to be the 
original simply because it never occurs to him to bring the unity 
of Acts into question. Similarly, for example, he drops from B, 
and also even from a, the ¿nra of 19 14, which is irreconcilable 
with the auóorépov of 1916, on the sole authority of D, without 
recognising that the omission in D may have been a late 
expedient for removing the contradiction jist as much as the duo 
for émra in Gigas. 1f the author in his draft had already written, 
after ‘IovSaias in 151, the words row memorevadtwy ard TNS 
eipégene r&v Papicaiwy, and in 155 had referred to this (by a 
simple oi 8€), why is it that in the clean copy his first use of the 
expression is in 155, so as almost inevitahly to suggest the thought 
that a piece derived from another;sonrce begins at this point ? (see 
Councit or JERUSALEM, $ 4). lf, according to the rough 
draft (not only in 166“, but also in 17 1519 1 203), the journeys 
of Paul were determined by inspiration, why in his clean copy 
does the author leave this out in the last three of these passages? 
Here,too, we can see the inapplicability of another of Blass'sasser- 
tions, viz. that nowhere in a or B is the narrative changed so as 
to become more interesting or more marvellous. Further, the 
author of this three-fold mention of divine inspiration has 
fallen into an oversight—that, namely, of attributing to Paul 
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(19 1) the intention of making a journey to Jerusalem just after 
he had returned from that city, wie even the slightest 
reference to what had been said immediately before. For it is 
not possible to agree with Blass in regarding the journey of 191 
as identical with that which had been intended by Paul, accord- 
ing to the addition of B 1n 1821: (found also in TR). This last 
was actually carried out (1822, sec COUNCIL or. JERUSALEM, 
$1) And even if it had not been, the inspiration. which 
hindered it must have been mentioned in 1921, aud not in 19 1, 
nfter he had already got back to Phrygia from Cæsarea, which 
is only a few miles trom Jerusalem. Cp further BAkjre cs, § 14. 

(g) Over against these instances, the Het of which 
could be greatly increased, there are a few rure cases 
in which B might really be held to le the orginal. 

The additions xatéByoay rovs inta Ẹabpoùs kat before mponA8or 
(1210), rf 6€ emavpiov before 1611 and in Zi 1, axo wpas ners 
€ws Sexarys after 1! 0, xat ueiwavreg év TpuryiÀuo after Xaov 
(2015), & nuc pav Óckamévc before xarA0ouev (7 5) do nct seem 
to be inventions. And yet Blass nor ouly opposed. at least in 
his first edition, the quite sinular addition of «ac Muoa after 
Marapa (21 1) in D, Sah., and Gigas, inasmuch as i1 could bave 
been introduced from 275, but also refused to accept the 
seguenti autem die which we find in d (245) mstead of ore 
ôè éyévero nuas éfapricar tas nwepas (the Greek teat of 1) is 
wanting here). On the other haud, i1 2116 the text of a i not 
mater ally inferior to that of B, to which Blass attaches a ve y 
high value; for the imperf. aveBacvower of 2115 docs not meu 
* we went and arrived at Jerusalem” (this follows in 2117), hut 
“we took the road for Jerusalem," and thus, even accordi 10 
a, Mnason may very well be thought of as living im a vlage 
between Casarea and Jerusalem, as is expreely stated in f. 
The author —in this instance the author of the ‘we! scurce 
has here quite naturally taken for granted thea the jo irn-y from 
Cæsarea to Jerusalem cannot well be made in a single day. 

(4) After what has been said, it is clear that there 
ts not the sli Atest necessity for assuming the bulk of the 
remaining variations 1n g, whih are indecisive, to be 
original, 

They consist partly of what are simply changes in the 1n- 
struction, or periphrases without chatting the sense (or both 
see for example 1619 /), partly of a somewhat more vivi! way of 
expressing the situation which, however, in the cases we he «e in 
view — much more than seventy could have been derived by a 
simple copyist from the adjoining context. C« mpare, for example, 
the very well-devised addition ovs Aorrovs agdaArcapevos atter 
€£v in 1630. 

(i) But do not these changes—miaterially so un.m- 
portant, but in form so considerable— at least prove th it 
both forms of the text, no matter which is the carher, 
emanate from the author of the book itself? "hey do 
not. 

After having seen that precisely in the most significant pas- 
sages of the hook (see al ove, e and /) this does not held, one 
must further remember that in HEP, and also in E, equally 
important variations are met w th (sce above, c). These, like 
those in B, resemble the variation by whiti one gespel is dis- 
tinguished from another. Here, accordingly, transcniters have 
allowed themselves liberties which are usually regarded as per- 
missible only to the authors of independent works. However 
surprising this may seem to us, the fact cannot be denied. When 
in Mk. 321, for og é£ear (a reading which is a stu'ibling- 
block to many theologians even of the present day) D snbsti- 
tutes ore é£éa arat avrovs, ‘that he has evaded them,’ or at least 
“that he has stirred them up,’ is not the liberty taken with the 
text just as bold as Me's in the exactly corresponding place, 
1223 (i.¢., just before the reference to a league with Heelze- 
bub), when he changes it to é£ieravro? Fut this freedom 
of treatment is by no means without analogies eisew here in the 
literature of the time. The text of Plato in the Flinders-l'etrie 
papyri (Cunningham Memoirs of the Academy of Dublin, 
1891) shows similarly pronounced deviations from the ordinary 
text—deviations DID according to Uscner (Nachr. d. Geselischt. 
der Wiss, zu Gott., 1892, pp. 25-50, 181-215), are to be attributed 
to the copyists of the papyri, perhaps as curly as within 120 years 
after Plato's death. Inthe papyrus text of H yperides, Against 
Philippides (Classical Texts from Papyri in Brit. Mus., ed. 
Kenyon, 1891), Blass himself discovers ‘very often . . . inter- 
polation and arhitrary emendation, and in the third Demo- 
sthenes letter published in the same collection, ‘extensive 
variation ' ( /aAz£. f. class. Philol., 18y2, p. 42, and 1894, p. 447) 


In order more easily to comprehend the possibility of 
changes in the text on the part of a trauscriber, it 
may be allowable to conjecture that he may have been 
accustomed to hear the book recited or even himself to 
recite it (with variations of the kind exemplified), on the 
basis of a perusal of it, but without its being committed 
to memory. Such recital was by no means impossible 
in the second century. 

(4) The question whether D shows in the gospels the 
same variations as in Acts may be left out of account. 
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It would be important only if it could be answered in the 
affirmative for Mt., Mk., and Jn. For, that in these cases 
also the rough draft should have gone into circulation as 
well as the clean copy is really very improbable. But the 
independent variations are too few to warrant an affirmative 
answer. If the same be the case with the Third Gospel, then, 
according to Blass's hypothesis, we must assume that the draft of 
it was not copied ; bnt if they are sufficiently numerous, as Blass 
has recently declared (Hermathena, 21, 1895, pp. 121-143; and 
22, 1896, pp. 291.313; Evangelium secundum Lucam... 
secundum formam que videtur Romanam, 1897; Philology 
of the Gosfels, 1898), there is nothing to hinder our applying to 
them the judgment applied to those in Acts, however that 
judgment may go. 

Neither is it decisive of the question that B is frequently 
not fuller but briefer than a (e.z., 2626 7 4). 

(Z) Very important, on the other hand, is Hlass's 
assertion that the uniformity of expression in a and fis 
a ‘very strong proof’ that both recensions come from 
the hand of tne author. But it is sufficiently met by 
Blass’s own index. 

According to this, there occur in the divergent passages of B 
(which are by no means of great compass) 64 words never else- 
where met with in Acts or the Third Gospel. 1f we deduct from 
these, besides 5 proper names, the 9 vouched for only by the 
Latin text (although Blass himself has not succeeded in giving 
them a Greek form that suggests the authorship of Luke), there 
still remain so (not 44, as is stated in Blass's Editio philologica, 
p.334. After deduction of 4 numbers, and the expressions 
icTtov and cerparomeüápxns, for which no other word could 
possibly have been chosen, the numher stands at 44. So also in 
his second edition (see the enumeration in his Evange. sec. Luc. 
p. xxvii.), although, from the somewhat different form of text 
adopted, the words that appear to be peculiar to B are not quite 
the same. 

(4) In support of Blass’s highly important assertion 
that che eye-witness Luke alone could have given his work 
in both the forms which we have in a and B, the most 
that can be adduced —out of all that has been remarked 
on in the course of the section—are the passages referred 
to under (g). But of the ‘seven steps’ in Jerusalem, Luke, 
according to Blasss own view, gained his knowledge 
not from personal observation, but only from the written 
(or oral) testimony of an eye-witness. 

All the same he takes the liberty, according to Blass, of leaving 
the note out in writing his fair copy. This being so, the omission 
of the five other details, even if with Blass one carries this back 
to the author of the book, does not prove that they had formed 
part of his own experience; he may equally well have obtained 
them from a written source. Four of them (1611 2015 2715) 
belong, in point of fact, to the ‘we’ source. Jt is not at all 
easy to see why a transcriber might not have ventured to omit 
them, with so much else, as of inferior interest. We may there- 
fore thankfully accept them, as well as other data in B which 
have been shown or may ultimately appear to be more original 
than a, as contributions to our historical knowledge; but they 
do not prove more than this— that in such cases B has drawn 
more faithfully from a true source than a has. There remains, 
accordingly, in favour of the eye-witness as author of Acts, only 
1128, where D (along with, essentially, the Perpignan Latin 
text, and Augustine), instead of avagras ĉé, has iv è moààh 
&yaÀA(agius gvveaTpau.évov Se nuwy édy, and then cnacvwv 
instead of éezavev.. ‘Vhis might possibly be from the ‘we’ source; 
but the inference is not that it can only have been by an eye- 
witness that the ‘we’ ina was set aside. Or why is it that ‘we’ 
is set aside by L in 1617, by N* (and differently by ABCH) in 
2110, by H in 23 16, by P and Vg. in 27 1 (rovs mepi tov IIatAov, 
or eum, for nuas), by HLP in 207 218a 281 1613, by C3 also 
in 28 r, by D also in 1613 (é8óxec for évoutGouev)? And why, on 
the other hand, in 27 19 does it stand only in HLP Pesh.? In 
all of these cases (except 271, see below) Blass has the same 
reading in Bas ina. (In 1613, he has, it is true, in B the é&óxec 
mentioned above, but he likewise obtains in a also [by the con- 
jecture évójtgov év mposevyý elvat] a reading in the third person.) 


He thus acknowledges that it is copyists, not the eye-witness, . 


that allowed themselves to remove the ‘ we,’ or to introduce it. 
Only in 1128 does Blass assume that it was Luke himself who 
changed into the third person in a the ‘ we’ which he had written 
in B. So also it is only in one place, and even that only in his 
second edition, that Blass regards the third person in place of ‘we’ 
as a reading of B—namely, in 205 (on the authority of D), for in 
271 it is only through a change of the whole of the first part of 
the verse, rendering 5348s impossible, that the third person is 
introduced. At all events, it is impossible that 113o as well as 
1128 can be derived from the ‘we’ source (see Covnctt. oF 
JERUSALEN, $1). Even the ‘we’ of 1128 may possibly have 

en the insertion of a transcriber who knew (with Eus. HE 
iii. 46, Jer. De Vir. [ll 7, and the Prologue [earlier than Jerome] 
tothe Third Gospel in codd. Corbeiensis, Colbertinus, Amiatinus, 
Fuldensis, Aureus, etc.) that Luke was understood to have been a 
native of Antioch. Or has Blass himself not recognised that 
Irenzus also (iii. 14 1), or one of Irenzens’s predecessors, has per- 
mitted himself on his own responsibility to say zos venimus instead 
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of xaréByoav in 168? The insertion of ‘we’ in 1128 would not be 
bolder than the other infelicitous changes in It ought to be 
noted that Syr.hl. is not implicated in this insertion; and the 
text of D is by no means in order, for it has épy without telling 
what it was that Agabus did say (in the sense of éAdAet), while 
in the whole of the NT it is direct speech, or, as in four isolated 
exceptions in the case of Paul, at least indirect speecb, that is 
connected with ġnui. In Acts 1128the indirect speech depends 
rather on oypatvay. 

(4) A very dangerous support to the theory of Blass 
has been contributed by Nestle.! 

In his view éBapvvare in D (Irenæus has aggravastis), instead 
of 2pwjcac0c in 314, comes from a confusion of 433 (Job 35 16 
1510) and 453 in the Semitic source of Acts 1-12 (similarly, 
before him, Harris, p. 187, but otherwise pp. 162.4), and in like 


manner xóa os, instead of Aaós in 247, from confusion of noy and 


Dy (or in Aramaic wendy and Ny). In itself considered, all evi- 


dence for the existence of a source (now pretty generally con- 
jectured ; see above, §§ 10,4) for Acts 1-12 cannot be otberwise 
than welcome; but in the form thus suggested the evidence 
points rather to the conclusion (which Nestle leaves also open) 
that some person other than the author himself had, in tran- 
scribing, adopted another translation of the Semitic text. 

(o) No happier is an attempt of Conybeare to provide 
a new prop for Blass's theory. 

He points out in the American Journ. of Philology (112 
[1896], pp. 135-171) the most interesting fact that the Greek 
commentary of Chrysostom, and, to an even greater extent, the 
many extracts from it in an Armenian Catena on Acts, follow 
or at least presuppose a series of B readings to be found partly 
in D (and other witnesses for the f text), partly only in 
Syr.hl. or in cod. 137. He thinks he can thus prove that 
originally all the 8 readings were united in a single cod., 
in the copying of which they were partly removed to secure 
greater agreement with the prevailing text. But the number 
of B readings used by Chrysostom is insignificantly small 
when compared with those of which he shows no trace; and 
of such as do not appear in D Conybeare has adduced only 
five. Chrysostom accordingly furnishes no stronger support 
for Conybeare's thesis than any other witness for B would, for 
each of them shares some of its readings with D and some with 
other witnesses for B. But to explain this there is no need of 
Conybeare's assumption that all B readings are from one hand: 
it would be explained equally well by supposing them due to 
the labours of successive copyists (or editors) Conybeare, 
however, goes much further, and asserts that Luke himself is the 
author of all these B readings. He ventures to rest this 
assertion on a single passage—a very small foundation for such 
a structure. Moreover, it would have been just as easy for 
another as for Luke to add ‘so natural a phrase’ as, according to 
Conybeare, avvrexviraa is in 1925. 

Blass's theory, then, it would seem, is so inadequately 
proved that it cannot be held to have subverted any of 

: the conclusions regarding Acts in 
pda oi preceding sections of this article. It 
Y- has the merit, however, of having 
called attention in a very emphatic way to the im- 
portance of 8. It has also raised new problems for the 
science of textual criticism—not to speak of the many 
valuable contributions it has itself made to that science 
and to the interpretation of the Book of Acts. 

The value of Acts as a devout and edifying work, 
cannot be impaired by criticism. Indeed, the book 
is helped by criticism, which leads 
not only beyond a mere blind faith in 
its contents, but also beyond the un- 
historical assumption that one is entitled to impose 
on the author the demands of strict historical accuracy 
and objectivity. Its very ideal, in apostolic times un- 
happily not reached, according to which the company 
of believers were of one heart and one mind (4 32), 
shows that the author knew where the true worth of 
Christianity was to be found. The early Christians 
pray everywhere with and for one another; they ac- 
company the apostles and take pathetic farewells of 
them ; “they distribute their possessions and have all 
things in common. Particularly beautiful figures are 
those of Stephen, Cornelius, Lydia, and the jailer at 
Philippi. The jailer knows that most important question 
of religion, ‘ What must I do to be saved ?’ (1630), and 
Peter also (412), as well as Paul, expresses the con- 
viction that Christianity alone has a satisfactory answer 
to give. The writer of Acts is able to rise above all 

1 Expositor, Sept. 1895, pp. 235-239; Sf. Ar., 1896, pp. 
102-104. 


19. Religious 
value of Acts. 
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narrowness of sympathy (10 15 34/. 15 19) ; and the con- 
ception of God in 1728, which cannot be attributed to 
Paul, is really much more apt, and is more closely 
in accord with the results of philosophically purified 
thought, than that apostle's, still hampered as it was by 
Jewish modes of thinking. Lastly, sayings such as we 
find in 2416 420 2024 1422 21:3/. are of the deepest 
that can be said about the inner Christian life. 


As Lightfoot remarks, the literature which has gathered 
round Acts is too large to catalogue profitably. To his own 
list (Smith's DB =) may be added Holtzmann's 
20. Literature, comm. in the /fand-comm. zum N T (1889, 2nd 
ed. 1892). Inthecriticismofthe book the most 
important landmarks are as follows ; Schneckenburger (Zweck 
der Ap.-gesch., 1841), whilst maintaining its absolute trustworthi- 
ness, credited it with tendency to vindicate Paul against 
Judaisers. Baur (/7au/us, 1845) and Zeller (Ap.-.gesch., 1854) 
regarded its tendency as ' reconciling ' (ss/onistrscA) in its scope, 
and its contents as untrustworthy. Bruno Bauer (4f.-gesch., 
1850), whilst holding the same view as to its tendency, went 
much further as regarded ils contents, taking them to be free 
and often even purposeless invention, Overbeck, in his revised 
4th edition of De Wette's. //andhuch (1870), proponnded a 
modification of the tendency theory substantially identical with 
that which has been set forth in the present article. Pfleiderer 
(Pantinismus, 1873, 2nd ed. 1890; UrcAristentAhunm, 1887), Weiz- 
sücker (Ap. Zeitalter, 1886, 2nd ed. 1892; ET, 1894-95), and 
Jülicher (Find. in das NT, 1894) urge, often with Justice, that the 
author wrote in simple faith, and bas much that is trustworthy. 
The most thorough-going apologists have been Mich. Baumgarten 
(Af. -esch., 1852, 2nd ed. 1859), Karl Schmidt (4#. -gesch. i. 
1882), and Nüósgen (Comr,, 1882). The most promising new 
phase of the criticism of the book is that which has for its task a 
separation of the sources (see above, $ 11). In this connection 
mention must be made of a very remarkable return to tendency- 
criticism ina Marburg University Program of Johannes Weiss 
(which appeared after the present article was in type) entitled 
Ueber die Absicht u. den literar. Char. der Ap gesch. (1897). 
Weiss regards Acts as ‘an apology for the Christian religion 
(against the accusation of the Jews) addressed to pagans, showing 
how it has come about that Christianity has taken over from 
Judaism its world-mission.' P. W. S. 


ACUA, RV Acud (akoy^ [DA], 1 Esd. ñ 3of = Ezra 
245, AKKUB, 4. 


ACUB (akoyd[B]), 1 Esd. 531¢ = Ezra25:, BAKBUK. 
ACUD, see above, ACUA. 


ADADAH (1 TY), Josh. 1522+, probably (We., Di.) 
a corrupt reading for NWY 'Ar'drah—i.e., Aroer 
(APY); see AROER, 3. 


(Adada [AL]; apovgA [B], implying bynny ; cp payov. [1 S. 30 
28, OLJ.) ; n 


ADAH (NIY; ada [ADEL], 404). 

1. Wife of Lamech (Gen. 419-23t, aða [L]). See 
CAINITES, § 9. 

2. Daughter of Elon the Hittite, and wife of Esau 
(Gen. 362 4101216 [R ?]) ; called Basemath in Gen. 26 34 
[P] See BASHEMATH, r. 


ADAIAH (MIY. 8 35, once WWI [No. 8]; 'Yahwe 
passes by,’ cp. ADIEL; adata [BAL]). 

1. Grandfather of king Josiah, 2 K.221 (e6ewa [B]; cedida, 
[A], ie. ATT, the name of Josiah's mother ; o¢cov [L]). 

2. 1 Ch. 6 41[26], see Ippo, iii. 2. 

3. b. Shimci, in genealogy of BENJAMIN ($9 ii. 8), 1 Ch. 821 
(aBia [B], aAata [.A)). 

4. A priest in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. 
$ 5[2], 8 15 [1] a), x Ch. 8 12 (caia [.A = Neh. 11 12 (BX* om., 
aatas [L]). This name should perhaps be read instead of 
JEDA1AH (g.v. i. 1) in Neh. 126 or 7. 

sand 6. Two members of the bine Bası [g.v. 2] in list of 
those with foreign wives (Ezra, i. & 5, end), Ezra 10 29 (ada [B], 
a$acag [A1.]) 21. Esd. 930, JepEus (cedacos [BA], adacas [L]), 


and Ezra 1039 (aéecap [N], adacas (AL])- 1 Esd. 934 (addacas 
[L], om. [BA ; EV). 

7. b. Joiarih, in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra, ii. $ 5 [4], 8 15 [1] a), Neh. 11 5 (SaAca [B], ayaa [A]). 

8. The father of Maaseiah (4], 2 Ch. 23 1 Gang, acea [B], 
aSeva [Bab], aSacov (gen.) [L]). 


ADALIA (N'ÙN), son of Haman, Est. 98t (Bapca 
[B] BapeA [NA], -ea [L]. See ESTHER, 88 3, 7. 

ADAM (DIS, to which Kt. prefixes 2, Kr. [so Gt 
Symm. Targ. Pesh. Vg., and many MSS and editions] ; 
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Kt. is to be preferred ; see Di.'s note!) is mentioned once, 
if not twice. In Josh. 316 it is the name of the place 
beside or near which the descending waters of the Jordan 
‘stood and rose up in one heap’; here it is followed by 
the words (which may possibly be a gloss) ‘the city that 
is beside Zarethan.’ An echo of this name may very 
plausibly be found in 7*4 ed-Dumich and iir. cd- 
Damieh, names of a hill and bridge at the confluence of 
the Jabbok (Zer£d) with the Jordan, some 16 m. in a 
direct line above the ford opposite Jericho. Indeed it 
is possible that for CIN (Adam) we should read jeet 
(Adámáh), the 3 having dropped out owing to the 
cireumstance that the following word begins with = (so 
Kaniplfineyer, ZDP1^1614). In this case the resen- 
blance of the ancient and the modern name wol be 
closer. The same spot seems to be referred to in 1 K. 
7 46, where, for ‘in the thickness of the ground ' (AV 
mg.) we should probably read, ‘at the crossing of 
Adamah,'* the name of some definite locality, not 
a description of the soil, being plainly required by the 
context (so G. F. Moore and Clermont-Ganneauy.4 This 
gives us a definition of the site of Adam or Adamah. H 
was ata ford of the Jordan between Succoth and Zarcthan. 
Putting all the evidence together, we may hold that the 
Succoth of 1 K.746 was F. of the Jordan on or near 
the Jabbok ; while Zarethan was W. of the river, in tlie 
valley opposite Succoth. Beside Zarethan, at the ‘ cross- 
ing’ or ford, was a town called Adam or Adamah (cp 
SUCCOTH, 2; ZARETHAN, § 1). 

The second mention of a place of this name ts in 
Ilos. 67 where, for £’dddm (RV ‘like Adam," RV mp. 
'like men' ; ws dvOpwros [BAQ], we must at any 
rate read 6'ddam—ti.e., ‘at Adani'— to suit ‘there "in the 
next clause, and to correspond to the localisation of 
Israel's sin in v. 8 (so in the main We.) ' There. the 
Israelites ‘were traitors to Yahweé' and ‘broke his 
covenant.’ Of course there may be à doubt which of the 
places called Adam or Adamah is meant, and it may 
even be surmised that the letters osx (ADM) are in- 
correct.” ‘The fact, however, that the ford of Dimich is on 
the direct route (so we must believe) to the. place called 
Gilead in v. 8, suggests that the ‘city Adam ' of Josh. 5 16 
is intended. The conflnence of two important streams 
may well have been marked by a sanctuary, 


ADAM AND EVE. The use of Adam and Eve as 
proper names within the Reformed Churches symbolises 
a theory of the Paradise story which 
antipathy to is distinctively modern and western. 

ee o y ‘The Reformers, always hostile to 
Bory. allegory, and iu this matter especially 
influenced by the Augustinian anthropology, adhered 
strictly to the literal interpretation, which has continued 
to be generally identified with Protestant. orthodoxy.’ 
This was a necessary reaction against that Hellenistic 
allegorising which transmuted everything that seemed 
low or trivial in the early narratives into some spiritual or 
theological truth. The reaction had begun no doubt in 
pre-reformation days. Bonaventura, for itistance, says 
that ‘under the rind of the letter a deep and mystic 

1 The a66pa a$o5pos of P! may be safely neglected, though 
if aboópos (which is wanting in A) be correct, it 1estifies to the 
antiquity of the inferior reading (chet. Symm., according 
lo Field's restoration from the Syr. Hex., gives amo aðou ; 
BL ard aaun (interpolated); Vg. at urbe gue Tocatur 
Adom. Bennettin SBOT (crit. notes) regards the name ' Adam 
and the description of it as ‘the city,’ as suspicious. But * Adam" 
should perhaps rather be *Adamah,' and ‘the city,’ et.. looks 
likea gloss. The text on the whole is correct. 

2 53N3 "apes The || 2 Ch. 4 17 has snc "SER. 


1. Reformation 


3 aan nisyo:. 

4 Moore, Y BL 13 77-79 l'94), cp Judges, 212 ['95]; Clermont- 
Ganneau, PEF Qw. St., Jan. 1896, p. 8o. 

5 One might conjecturally read Dumah~ 7.e., the E.duma ofthe 
OS (255 74; 11922, cp Guérin, Sar. 214), which is described 
as a village about 12 R. m. E. from Neapolis (Nàblus), and is 
the modern Dausnch (see Rob. BR 4292.) This is obviously 
not the ‘city’ intended in Josh. 316. It is also not very likely 
to be meant by Hosea. 

6 On the names see below, § 3. 
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meaning is hidden,’ but states also that ‘he who | 


despises the letter of sacred Scripture will never rise to 
its spirittal meanings.' Still the completion of the 
movement (within certain limits) was reserved for the 
greatexegetesof the Reformation—Luther, Melanchthon, 
and Calvin. "Thus Luther explicitly says—‘It were 
better to read mere poetic fables than attach one's self to 
the so-called spiritual and living sense to the exclusion 
of the literal ;' and again, ‘We should stay by the dry 
clear words, except where the Scripture itself, by the 
absurdity of the simple meaning, compels us to under- 
stand some sayings figuratively’ (quoted by Diestel, 
Gesch. des AT in der chr. Kirche), This predilection 
for a grammatical and historical interpretation was 
closely connected with the revival of classical studies, 
but had its primary justification in the endorsement 
which the NT appeared to give to the historical accuraey 
of the story of Paradise. It is the correctness of the 
historical acceptation of that story which criticism denies, 
and before proceeding to consider the results of criticism 
(see CREATION, § 1 and PARADISE), Protestant students 
may ask whether Jesus Christ and the NT writers really 
attached importance to the story of Eden as a piece of 


history. Our conclusion will of course have a direct 
bearing on the interpretation. of the other early 
narratives. 


Let us turn to (i.) passages spoken or written from a 
purely Jewish point of view. (a) In Mk. 106-8 (Mt. 19 
2. NT views: o we Barc a eombined quotation from 

ien. 127224. Jesus passes over the facts 
of the Paradise story altogether, and fastens attention 
on the statement that man was from the beginning 
differentiated sexually, and that, by divine ordinance (so 
no doubt Jesus interprets Gen. 224), the marriage union 
was to be complete. His silence about the facts may no 
doubt be explained by the circumstances; elsewhere 
jesus appears to many to aceept the historical character 
of the deluge story (Mt. 2137-39; Lk.172627;) But 
one must be cautious ; the reference to the deluge story 
presupposes the typical charaeter of the early narratives, 
a theory which is inconsistent with a strictly historical 
point of view. (6) In Rev. 27 22214, a literalistic view 
of the tree of life is presupposed. But these passages 
are undeniably based, not so much on Gen. 2, as on the 
apocalyptic description in Enoch 24 f (c) In Rev. 
129202 we have a description of SATAN (g.v. 8 6) as 
‘the ancient serpent,’ alluding to Gen.3:; it is also 
said that he will * deecive ' the world as he deeeived the 
first man. It is certain, however, that the writer also 
draws from a well of popular belief, enriched from a 
wider Oriental source, to which he gives as implicit a 
belief as to the biblical statement. 

Passing to (ii.) the Pauline writings, we find (d) and 
(e) in Rom. 5:4 and 1 Cor. 1522 45 references to details 
in the story of Adam; but the reference is made in 
a didactic interest. Paul aeeepts (as also probably 
does Luke) the Alexandrian idea of the typical character 
of the early narratives, and of the double creation 
of a heavenly and an earthly Adam, The latter doc- 
trine, which the Alexandrian theology founded on 
the two separate accounts of creation in Gen.1 and 
2, Paul professes to base on the langnage of Gen. 27. 
There are also other anthropological ideas which he 
supports by reference to the fall of Adam. His real 
interest is in these ideas, not in the story of Paradise. 
He did not deduce them from the Eden story, and 
only resorts to that narrative as containing material 
which may, by the methods of Christian Gnosis, be 
made to furnish arguments for his ideas.  (/) In 
Phil. 26 we have probably a contrast between the first 
Adam who thought equality with God an dápma-yuós 
(an object of grasping) and the second Adam who, 
thinking far otherwise, humbled himself even to the 
death of the cross, and thereby actually reached equality 
with God (Hilgenfeld). Here the story of Eden is only 
illustrative of an idea, though the illustration is suggested 
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by the favourite typical view already referred to. (g) 
In 2 Cor. 113 there is a mere casual illustration. 

(iii.) Other NT writers. (4) In Lk. 338 Adam is the 
last human link in the genealogy of the Saviour. The 
evangelist suggests a contrast between the first and the 
second Adam (see Lk. 3) ; but, scholasticism apart, what 
he really values is, not the historical character of Adam, 
but the universal Saviourship of Jesus. (7) John844 
contains a reference to Satan which presupposes the 
reality of the temptation and fall of the first man, but 
is simply and solely dogmatic, and belongs to the 
peculiar dualism of the Fourth Gospel. (4) In r Tim. 
2 12-14 the social doctrine of the subordination of women 
is apparently inferred from the story of the first woman's 
temptation. 

‘The conelnsion to which these phenomena point could 
be fully confirmed by a similar examination of (iv.) 
Apocrypha passages—cven the references in 4 Esd., 
which imply so much brooding over the Paradise 
story, being in close connection with the typical theory 
of the early narratives, and the whole system of thought 
being quite as much based on the imaginative book of 
Enoch as on the sober narrative in Gen.2-3. As 
a final proof that a historical character conld not be 
assigned to the latter in the carly Christian age, it is 
enough to refer to the Book of Jubilees (first cent. 
A.D., but before 70), which, at any rate in its view of 
the biblical narratives, represents the mental attitude 
of the times. Here the biblical stories are freely 
intermixed with legendary and interpretative matter (sce 
Charles's translation). 

We conclude, therefore, that the NT writers, whether 
purely Jewish or touched by Greek influences, regard 
traditional facts chiefly from a didactic point of view, 
as furnishing either plausible evidence for theories 
derived from other sources or at any rate homiletical 
illustrations. 

The literal and historical acceptation of the story 
in Gen. 244-4, which strong church authority still con- 
siders ‘nearer to the truth than any 


, 2 M otherinterpretationas yet propounded, '! 
ces may be supposed to be reqnired by the 


phenomena of the narrative itself. Is 
this the case? First, are the proper names Adam and 
Eve found in the original story of Eden? ‘The facts are 
these. 

(a) Adam (cow ; adau), as a quasi proper name for the 


first man (cp ENosH), belongs with certainty only to 
Po (Gen. 53-5),? who has used it just before generically, 
in the sense of 'man' or ‘men’ (Gen. 51 ávOpormwv 
[AL ) followed by rò Ada [76.] (ep 12627) The 
Yahwist (J) habitually uses the term pzxz, ‘the man. 


Once, however, if the text be correct,? we find pax (ādām) 


used generically for * man ' or * men ' (2204), and once in 
lieu of a proper name subsequently to the birth of Cain 
and Abel (425), if we should not rather refer 425 f. to 
an editor. The conclusion is obvious. It is a true 
insight which is expressed in the quaint old couplet in 
Exeter Cathedral, 

Primus Adam sic pressit Adam, salvet Deus illum, 

Is qui venit Adam querere factus Adam. 
‘ Adam’ can be used only in one of two senses (1) man- 
kind, (2) the first man (apart from all historical refer- 
ence), and to compare a supposed proper name Adam 4 

1 Bp. John Wordsworth, The One Religion (Bampton 

Lectures for 1881), p. 138. So Bp. H. Browne m the Sfeaker's 


Comm. and Dr. Leathes in Smith's 20). 

2 In Gen.219-2388/.204, RV has rightly ‘the man 
(=DN2) for © AV ‘Adam’; so in Dt. 828 ‘children of men for 
‘sons of Adam' ; so EV mg. in Job31 33 ‘after the manner of 
men' for ‘as [like] Adam’ (@ otherwise 125). In GAt the 
article is omitted in Gen. 2 194 20223 3 12|L] 204 125 Dt. 328 
1 Ch. 1 1 (SB also in the last two passages). 

3 In 22058 17 21 read ogb ‘for the man’ (ro Aau [AEL]) 
with Schr., Dillm., and Kan. 775. 


4 The present writer can see no probability in the view of 
Hommel (PS BA, 7th March 1893, pp. 244 /.) that Adam in Gen 
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to that of the Babylonian divine hero Adapa (Sayce, 
Crit. and Mon. 94), or, stranger still, to the Egyptian 
Atum (Lefébure, 7S2A 91) are specimens of equal 
audacity. "Ihe word ‘dddm is of course earlier. than 
any developed creation-myth (sé venia verbu), though 
it implies (cp Ass. admu, ‘child '—72.e., ‘one made' by 
God),! the existence of the central element of all such 
mythic stories (see CREATION, 88 20 /.). 

(4) We must now proceed to consider the name Eve 
(Hawwah mn; Gen, 320 AV mg. CHAVAH, RV mg. 


ITAvvAH, fom [AL], Aq. Ava, Symm. Zwoyédves, clse- 
where eva [BAL]; Jaw; zera). This undoubtedly 
occurs as a proper name (32041); but it is most probable 
that 320 formed no part of the original story, and that in 
41 the name Eve is a later insertion.? Can its meaning 
be recovered? According to 320 Eve was so called 
‘because she was the mother of all living’ (n). This 
suggests the meaning ' a living being,' or, less probably, 
because an abstract conception, ‘life’ (AEL Zu5).? It 
is also possible, no doubt, to compare 1 S. 1818 (Kau. 
#7S) and render ‘mother of every kindred,’ * in which 
case Eve (mn) will mean ‘kinship,’ or more strictly 
' mother-kinship,' the primitive type of marriage being 
supposed to be based on mother-kinship (cp Gen. 320). 
It is best, howcver, to adhere to the first explanation, 
if we qualify this with the admission that Hawwah may 
possibly be a Hebraised form of a name in a non- 
Hebraic story. 

Next, did the writer of the Eden story understand 

it Arstorically 2? ‘Vhere are at least three points which 

4 The must be regarded as decisive against this 
N ativan view. (1) The arcet? of the descrip- 
ae “tion. ‘The same writer (J), in Nu. 2228, 
ascribes the speaking of Balaam’s ass to a special 
divine interference ; but the speaking serpent and the 
enchanted trees in Gen. 2 f. appear as if altogether 
natural. Why? Because the author has no fear of 
being misunderstood. He knows, and his readers know, 
that he is not dealing with the everyday world, but 
with a world in which the natural and the supernatural 
areone. (2) The idealism of the narratives. "The writer 
chiefly values certain ideas which the narrative is so 
arranged as to suggest. (3) The total disregard of 
the contents of these stories in the subsequent narratives 
of the Yahwist. ‘To these most critics will add (4) the 
licence which the Yahwist appears to have taken of 
adding certain features to the primitive story, e.g. at 
any rate the trec of the knowledge of good and evil. It 
is not safe to add (5) the poetical form of the story in 
Gen. 242-3 (Briggs), for all that seems probable is 
that this story is ultimatcly based to soine extent on 
lost poetical traditions. 

It is equally certain, however, that the writer of our 
Eden story did not explain it aKegoricaliy. Reverence 
for tradition must have assured him that the kernel of it 
at any rate was trustworthy. After purifying the 
traditional story by the criticism of his religious sense, 
he must have supposed it to give an adequate impression 
of what actually took place once upon a time. Kant, 
among his other services in refutation of the unhistorical 


5 1-5 is altered from Adon, 7.¢. Yahu or Ea. We have no right 
to take our critical starting-point in a list given to us only in P; 
apart from this, the theory that the lists of the patriarchs in 
Gen. 4 and 5 are derived, as they stand, from Babylonian lists is 
scarcely tenable (see CAINITES, 88 4 /7.). 

1 To the proposal of Wi. (AOF 344, following Stucken) 
to connect DN with Ar. adamat”, adim™", ‘skin,’ Del.'s note 
on Gen. 27 (Gen.(5) 77) will suzgest a probable answer. 

2 Cp Bu. Urgesch. 141, 212 f. ; St. ZA TH, 1894, pp. 266 2. 

3 Nóld. however (with We. [see now //e7d.(2) 154] and St.), 
thinks that "n properly meant ' serpent ' (Aram. en), ZDMG 


42487. The Midrash (Ber. rab. par. 21, on Gen. 820) actually 
compares the same Aram. word, explaining the name thus, 
‘She was given to Adam to glorify his life, but she counselled 
him like a serpent.’ This hardly favours NOld.'s suggestion. 

+ WRS Ain. 177. But note that wg and 92 are 
standing Hebrew phrases (see BDB Zex.). 
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rationalism of the last century, has the merit of 
having forcibly recalled attention to the fact that the 
narrative of Genesis, even if we do not take it literally, 
must be regarded as presenting a view of the beginnings 
of the history of the human race (J/ulhmassiicher 
Anfang der Menschengeschichte, 1786). 

What, then, is the [den story to be called? [t isa 
problem which there is a growing disposition to solve 
by adopting, in one form or another, what is called the 
mythical theory. “The story cannot indeed be called a 
myth in the strict sense of the word, unless we are pre- 
pared to place it on one line with the myths of 
heathenism, produced by the unconscious play of plastic 
fancy, giving shape to the impressions of natural 
phenomena on primitive observers. Such a course is 
to be deprecated. The story of Gen. 242-3 has been 
too much affected by conscious art and rellection to be 
combined with truly popular myths. © Hermann Schultz 
has coined the expression ' revclation-myth ‘; but this is 
cumbrous, and may suggest to some an entirely 
erroneous view of the pre-Deuteronomic conception of 
revelation (cp Smend, AT KRel.-yesch. 86, 2921. ‘The 
truth is that the story of Eden cannot be described by a 
single phrase, The mythic elements which it contains 
have been moralised far enough for practical needs, but 
not so far as to rob it of its primeval colomimg. The 
parallel story in the Zoroastrian Scripture called Vendi- 
dad (largard ii.) is dry and pale by comparison. In 
its union of primitive concreteness with a nascent sense 
of spiritual realities our Eden story stands alone. 

‘Phere is therefore no reason for shutting our eyes to 
the plain results of historical criticism. It is only 
when, as was the case when the late George Smith 
made his great discoveries (see his Chaldean Genesii), 
Babylonian myths are adduced as proofs of the his- 
toricity of Gen. 1-11, that they may truly be called 
&ówpa dwpa. It is not the mythic basis, but the infused 
idealism of the Iden story, that constitutes its abiding 
interest for religious men ; and it was owing to a sense 
of this, quite as much as to a desire to harmonise Greek 
philosophy with Scripture, that the allegoric spiritualism 
of Mexandria found so much favour in Greek € hristen- 
dom. trom the point of view of the pre-critical period 
this system could not but commend itself to earnest and 
devout thinkers. Who, said Philo, could take the 
story of the creation of Eve, or of the trees of life and 
knowledge literally? The ideas, however, which the sage 
derives from the stories are Greck, not early Jewish. 
For instance, his interpretation of the creation of Ive is 
plainly suggested by a Platonic myth. The longing for 
reunion which love implants in the divided halves of the 
original dual man is the source of sensual pleasure 
(symbolised by the serpent), which in turn is the begin- 
ning of all transgression, Eve represents the sensuous 
or perceptive part of man's nature, Adam the reason. 
The serpent therefore does not venture to attack Adam 
directly. It is sense whieh yields to pleasure, and in 
turn enslaves the reason and destroys its immortal virtue. 
These ideas are not precisely those which advocates of a 
mystical interpretation would put forward to-day. “There 
is an equal danger, however, of arbitrariness in modern 
allegorising, even though it be partly veiled by reverence 
for exegetical tradition. It is only by applying critical 
methods to the story, and distinguishing the different 
elements of which it is composed, that we can do justice 
to the ideas which the later editor or editors may have 
sought to convey. 

For a discussion of * Biblical Mythus' see Schultz, OT Theol., 
c. 2, and cp Smend, A7 RAe-gesch. 113. 119-122; WRS 
RS) 19, 446. On the Avesta parallels, see Darmesteter, Le 
Zendavesta, tome 3, pp. 57 F., and Kohut, * The Zendavesta and 
Gen. 1-11,’ JQR qus 223-229. On apocryphal romance of 
Adam and Eve, see below, ArockyPna, § 10. 


ADAMAH (NDIN). 1, One of the ‘fenced cities’ of 
Naphtali (Josh. 1936¢ apmare [B], aMam[chi [AL]). 


1 The above article is written on the lines and sometimes in 
the words of WRS. 


T.K. c.l 
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Apart from its being mentioned along with Chinnereth | 


and Ramah and Hazor we have no clue to its site (cp 
Di. ad Joc.) Cp ADAMI. 
2, see ADAM, i. 


ADAMANT mor, adamas; see below, 8 4). In 


modern English poetry and rhetorical prose—for the 
i Modern yea is now not usi used—adamant 
sorundum. P simply a term for 'the embodiment of 
surpassing hardness.’ In the EV of OT 
it can be retained only if understood in the sense in 
which it is employed by Theophrastus - Ze., in the 
sense of corundum (sec 8 2). ‘This is crystallised 
alumina (AlO) an excessively tough and difficultly 
frangible mineral; transparent or translucent; vitreous, 
but pearly to metallic on basal face. Emery is a com- 
pact, crystalline, granular varicty— grey to indigo-blue. 
In a purer state corundum occurs in transparent crystals 
of various tints of colour ~red (Ruby), blue (Sapphire), 
green (Oriental Emerald), yellow (Oriental Topaz), 
purple (Oricntal Amethyst), colourless (White Sapphire) 
—little inferior to the diamond in brilliancy, though 
they do not disperse rays of light to the same extent. 

The term dôdyuas, which is not known to Homer, was 
applied by the Greeks to that substance which from 
time to time was the hardest known. In 
2. adamas of 14,4 i à wa 
the Greeks. esiod it means hardened iron or steel, 

and the adamantine bonds by which 
Prometheus was fastened to a peak of the Caucasus 
(Esch. 2176, 64) must have been of this material, for 
the manufacture of which the tribes near the Caucasus, 
such as the Colchians and the Chalybes, were famous. 
‘The áóáuas of "Theophrastus, however, though it is not 
included in his list of twelve stones used for engraving 
on, nor mentioned as employed in the art of engraving 
-—was (1) a stone and (2) probably the white sapphire 
(a corundum). This is probable from the fact that a 
particular kind of carbunele (&v6pa£) found near Miletus 
and described as hexagonal (ywriddns év Qmep Kal Tà 
éiáywva) was compared to it. For noble corundums 
(sapphires, rubies, oriental topaz, and oriental emerald) 
are, as a matter of fact, found as hexagonal prisms. 
It is most unlikely that Theophrastus meant the true 
diamond (sce DIAMOND, § 1), though Pliny (VÆ xxxvii. 
415) confuses with this his edamas, which— being 
hexagonal (whereas the diamond would be rather de- 
scribed as octohedral, or a double pyramid)—was, like 
that of Theophrastus, the white sapphire. As, however, 
Manilius (rst cent. A.D.) knows the real diamond — 
he says 'sic adamas, punctum lapidis, pretiosior auro 
est' (Astronom. iv. 926)—it is quite possible that 
Jerome (in the Vg.) meant by adamas the actual diamond; 
though in that case he was almost certainly wrong (see 
DIAMOND, § 1). 

In the three places where Vg. uses adamas, aduman- 
tinus, it is to render the Hebrew skdmzr, a word which 
3. Shamir of OT n. mean either ‘sharp-pointed’ or 

tenacious. In each passage the 
reference is not to a brilliant gem but 
to something extremely hard: * harder than flint ' (Ezek. 
39); parallel to ‘a pen of iron' (Jer. 171); similarly 
Zcch.712. In the Pesh. skdmir appears in the Syr. 
form sammird. Although the Arabie forms sámz'"* 
and sammur" are identified by the native lexicographers 
with ’a/miés, ‘diamond,’ the Syriac sammird is used 
not only of áóáuas as the ‘hardest stone’—employed 
in cutting others (Bar Bahlül, Lex. col. 39 Z. 14, col. 
863 Z x), or in similes, for something hard (Isaac of 
Antioch, ed. G. Bickell, 262, 4 39)—but also definitely 
as-ecuóps or culpis, xa CAD (Duval- Berthelot, 
La Chimie au moyen áge, 2.9, 4.5). There is some 
probability, therefore, in Bochart's suggested connection 
of sy with eupis (whence the English emery), which 
meant both corundum itself and granulated corundum, 
emery. Diosc. (v. 166) says:—'‘optpis is a stone 
with which gem-engravers polish gems,' and Hesychius 
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(s.v. ouvpes), ‘a kind of sand with which hard stones 
are polished.' The opipirns Aidos of © (Job 417 [15] 
[BNC]; -ros X. [A] ; 2x omn of MT —*'a close seal’ of 
EV, v. 15) is the same as the guúps of Dioscorides, 
by which he meant corundum in mass. Hesychius 
plainly means corundum in grains—zi.e, emery. The 
latter, called Naxium by the Romans (Pliny, ZZN xxxvi. 
710) from the island of Naxos, where it is still produced 
in great quantities, was much used by the Greek gem- 
engravers of the fourth century B.C. Indeed corundum 
and emery were the only means of cutting gems known 
to them up to that time. For Theophrastus (Zap. 44), 
writing in 313 B.C., speaks of it alone as used by the 
engravers. He identifies it with the stone from which 
whetstones were made, and says that the best came 
from Armenia. Both corundum and emery are found 
in many places in Asia Minor, as well as in several of 
the Greek islands. 

EV renders skdmir by adamant only in Ezek. 39 and 
Zech.712. In the remaining passage, Jer. 17 1, it less 
4 The vations. TR renders it diamond. The 
word adamant occurs also in Ecclus. 
1616 AV; but RV, following ENA, omits the passage. 

Vg. and Pesh. have been already dealt with (8 3). © in 


Ezek.39 (8a ravrós [BAQ]) and Zech. 7 12 (a7e63 [BRAQT] 
represents another reading, while in the case of Jer. 17 1 it omits 


the whole passage [BAXQ] (though the verses appear in the 
Compl. Polygl. and, following Orig. and Theod., on the mg. 
of Q, where «riy is rendered by [ovvx:] adapnavrivw). With 
Zech. T 12 cp 4 Macc.1613. Strangely © renders z3& by åôápas 
in Am.7, EV PLUMBLINE. In the Targum «rt is identified 
with pz25m (see FriNT), although the Talm. regards it as a 
worm, about which extraordinary legends are told (see reff. in 
Buxt. Lex. or Levy (VH H'-B s.v.) and Paul Cassel in a 
monograph (56) tried to show that pw was an excessively 
fine, dust-like substance. WER. 


ADAMI. See below, ADAMI-NEKEB. 


ADAMI-NEKEB, as RV, or more correctly, ADAMI- 
HANNEKEB (DPIN DIN), Ze. the pass Adami, on the 
frontier of Naphtali, Josh. 1933+; cp Vg. Adami que est 
Neceb. AV makes two names, ' ADAMI, NEKEB'’ So 
G, apme kat NdBwk [B] or apmar Kal NAKEB 
[A]; L, however, aXemMMH ANNEKB. ‘che? Jer. 
Talm. (Veg. 11) also divides the expression, Adami 
being represented as Ddmin, and Hannekeb as 
Caidatah. | Neub. (La Géog. du Talm. 222) and 
GASm. (ZG 396) identify Adami with Damieh, 5 m. 
W. of Tiberias, the site which the PE Survey proposes 
for the ‘fenced city’ Adamah of v. 36 (.l/em. 1384). 
This, however, seems much too far S. when we con- 
sider that the ‘tree of Bezaanim' (sce BEZAANANNIM) 
was close to Kedesh, while JABNEEL (g.v. n. 2) appears 
to have been a north Galilean fortress. These are the 
two localities between which Adami-nekeb is mentioned 
in Josh. 1933. It is probable that the name Nkbu in 
the Karnak list of Thotines IIL. (AP 547) means 
the pass Adami. TKG 

ADAR, RV, more correctly, ADDAR (WIN; [eic] 
capada [B]. adapa [AL], an unknown site men- 
tioned after HEZRON (g.v.) as one of the points on the 
southern frontier of Judah (Josh. 1531). 

ADAR (TIN [Aram.] Ezraó:st; VIS [Heb.]) 
Esth. 3713 812 91-19; 1 Macc. 74349; 2 Macc. 1536). 
See MONTH, $3 3, 5. 

ADASA (adaca [ANV]), the scene of the victory of 
Judas the Maccabee over Nicanor (1 Macc. 7 4o 45), lay, 
as is implied in the narrative, not very far from Beth- 
horon. Josephus (Azz. xii, 105) makes its distance from 
Beth-horon 30 stadia, and Jer. and Eus. call it a village 
near Gophna (OS, 933 2206). Gophna being obviously 
the modern /ifza between Jerusalem and Shechem, it 
is reasonable to identify Adasa with the ruin ‘Adaseh, 
on a bare shapeless down, 8 m. S. of that place (PEF 

1 Cp kepo Löw, ‘Graphische Requisiten u. Erzeugnisse 
bei den Juden’ ('70), pp. 181-83, in Beitr. z. frd. A Herthunis- 


kunde, Bd. 1 of the Leipzig ‘Institut zur Förderung d. israel. 
Literatur.' 
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Mem, 3106). The remark of Eus. that Adasa belonged 
to Judah, at which Jer. expresses so much surprise, 
rests on à confusion between aóaca, the (5^ reading 
of HADASHAH (g.z.) in Josh. 1537, and the place of 
like name in the passage before us. 


KDBEEL (ARIIN NaBAcnA [AEL in Gen., Ain 
Ch.]; -AatHA [D in Gen., B in Ch.]; ABAIHA [L in 
Ch.]; aBAenuAoc (Jos. Ant. i. 12 4]; ep Sab. JIN ; see 
Ges.-Du. s.7.), one of the twelve sons of Ishmael 
(Gen. 2515; 1 Ch. 129t). 
Idibril, mentioned by Tiglath-pileser IIJ. (AB 2207. 56) 
with Tema, Sheba, and Ephah, but distinct from the 
Idibi'ilu named in inseriptions of the same king, who 
was a Avfu—t.e., not ' warden of the marches’ but 
‘governor’ (of the N. Arabian land of Musri. See 
MiznAIM II. [^]. Cp Wi. Ator. Forsch. 25. Fora 
slightly different view, sce ISHMAEL, § 4 (3). 

ADDAN (FN. § 57, connected with the divine name 
Addu; see HADAD, ADONIRAM), the name, or part of 
the name, of an unidentibed town or distri.t in Baby- 
lonia, mentioned in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA, 
i. 8 9); Ezra2so (HAAN [BAL] = Neh. 76:1, ADDON 
(HpcoN | BNA], HAAN [L]) 2 1 Esd. 556, where DS is 
represented by -a/ur, -alan of AV CHARAATHALAR, 
RV CHARAATHALAN (. . . aXar [B], [.X4] adap [M], 

. . day [L]. Cp Cnervs, ii. 


ADDAR (YIN), Josh. 153+ RV, AV ADAR (¢.2.). 
ADDAR (738), rCh 83t. See ARD. 


ADDER, The details are given under SERPENT (§ 1, 
nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7). The Hebrew names are : 

I. Desp, 44340 (Ps.1403 [4]t), generally believed 
to be à kind of adder. See SERPENT, § 1 (4). 

2. ing, pethen (Ps. 5S4 [5] 9113, AV mg. ‘asp,’ like 
AV elsewhere), also believed to be some species of adder 
or viper. See SERPENT, § 1 (5). 

3. cubes, siphon? (Pr.23 32; mg. like text elsewhere, 
AV 'cockatrice, RV ‘basilisk,’ G®84, xepdarys ; also 
1s. 118 595 EV mg.), likewise some kind of viper. See 
SERPENT, $ 1 (7). 

4. yrs. sepha (Is. 14329 EV mg.). 
no. 6. 

5. Ete. Jephiphon (Gen. 4917+, AV mg. 'arrow- 
snake, RV mg. ‘horned snake’), the cerastes. See 
SERPENT, § 212). 

ADDI. 1. The sons of Addi in 1 Esd. 93r (aó8ew 
[B]. add [.\], eóva [L]) appear to take the place of 
the b/'ne Pahath Moab of Ezral030; but the name 
probably represents ADNA (g.2., no. 1), the first in the 
group. In © the missing name is restored, but 
without 65's usual 7ryovuévov (see PAHATH-MOAR). 

s. Twenty-fourth in the ascending genealogical series, which 
begins with Joseph, Mary's husband, in Lk. 323-38. (a58«« 
(Ti. WH following BRA]. See GENEALOGIES OF JESUS, 8 3. 

ADDO (add w [A]. etc. ), 1 Esd. 61... See Ippo, iii. 3. 

ADDON (DFN), Neh. 76: = Ezra 259, ADDAN. 

ADITUS. 1. The sons of .\ddus, one of the groups 
added in 1 Esd. 534 [B.A] (addovs, sce Swete; perhaps 
corresponding to Arre) [I.]) to the ‘ sons of the servants 
of Solomon’ (see LEVITES) in the great post-exilic list, 
Ezra2 = Neh. 7 z 1 Esd. 5; see Ezra, ii. § 8. 

2. r Esd. 538. RV Jappes. See BARZILLAL, 3. 


ADER (772), 1 Ch. $15f, RV EDER (g.v, ii. 1). 


ADIDA (adiAa [A]. 1 Maec.1238 1313. See 
HADID. 


ADIEL ONY., § 38, ' God passes by'?—ep Adaiah). 

t. One of the Simeonite chieftains who dispossessed 
the Meunim (see RV), 1 Ch. 436t (edem\ [.A], adand (1.]. 
perhaps awoad [B]. See GEpon, 2, and HAM, ii. ; and 
cp AMALEK, § 4. 


feat) priest in the genealogy of Maasai (1 Ch. 9 12t. adinA 


M 65 


See SERPENT, S 1, 


Doubtless the Arabian tribe 


ADMAH 


3. Ancestor of AzMAVETH, g.v., ii. 
(BAL). 

4. Sce ADUEL. 

ADIN (]V1y, 8 57, perhaps shortened from pyn’, 
' Yahwé is pleasant,’ cp JEMOADDAN, EDEN 1; aAlelin 
[BA], adder [L], 427). 

The b'ne Adin, a family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. 
8 9); Ezra215 (adey [B], a56. [A], eóóe« (L]) - Neh. 7 20 (nôļe lv 
[BA] 1 Esd. 514 (aóeiAcov. or «tag [D], adcvou [A], RV Avint ). 
A band of fifty males of this family came up with Ezra; Ezras6 
=r Esd. 8 32 (ADAN apivadaB [1], ie., Adin and Ebed, the name 
of their head). "The family was represented among the signa- 


tories to the covenant, Neh. 10 16 {17} (ôlelv [LXA], adecy [1.]). 
See Ezra, i. 67. 

ADINA (NIT, ' blissful,’ cp under ADIN ; adfe]ina 
[BAL]; #Ap/y.1), a Reubenite chieftain in David's service 
(1 Ch. Tod) pee DAVID: Sara ik 


ADINO, ‘the Lznite, is appended unexpectedly in 
EV of 2 S. 238 to the description of David's principal hero, 
The readings of © are: adecywy o aawvatos [D], adecy o -vaos 
[A], with the doublet (ovros) czracaro my poupaiav avrov [in B, 


though not in A] from 1 Ch. 1H 11 (BNAL], where A* has eazaro 
: GL, however, gives the single rendering [of a ditlerent 
text], ovrog dcexoguet rq» dtagKceuny avTov. 

A comparison of v. 1* shows that what is required to 
make sense is * brandished his spear,” inane sey, and 
these words are actually given in r Ch. 11i: in lieu of 
usya yny, the words out of which MT (reading ssy- and 
its followers including EV vainly attempt to extract sense, 
Modern crities (except Klo.) correct MT in accordance 
with r Ch. 

Klo.'s correction, ‘He is our pride, he is our terrible one‘ 
(after which he ventures to render Sy ‘because of') sy77 NTT 
SUP NIA, words which are supposed to be a quotation from a 
warlike song referring to this hero, is too ingenious. ‘The words 
might, it is true, be viewed as a misplaced marginal quotati à 
Tela ve to David; but then we should still have to supply soni: 
verb as a predicate to complete the account of David's warriur. 
See Isunaatr; fASHOBEAM. 

ADINU (aAiNOY [.\]), 1 Esd. 514 RV ; AV, RV mg. 
ADIN. 


ADINUS, RV Japinus (1aAfelinoc [D.A]), 1 Esd. 
Ogee Neh, 82, JAMIN. 


ADITHAIM (DMT ; on form of name see NAMES, 


§ 107; are@@aim [L]; BA om., bnt in c. 34 . has 
&Àt1AOAcia and B has (AoyQwe@ for * Tappuah '), an 
unknown site in the Shephelah of Judah, apparently 
somewhere in its NE. portion (Josh. 15 30¢). 


ADLAI (oy: adai [BAI aAA (heist aye tee 
1 Ch. 27 29t), see SHAPAT, 5. 

ADMAH (MIN, adama [BAL]) and Zeboim 
(Hos. 118 EV, Gen. 1019 AV, Dt. 2923 [22] AV), or, as 
in Gen. 1428 EV and everywhere RV except in Hos., 
Zeboiim (1los.118 Kt. p&wzs, probably-gpyzs [see 
below]; Gen. 1019 Kt. pss; l428 Dt. 2923 [22] all 
Kt. esis; Kr. everywhere p»zs; ceBweim Beal 
Samar. text om. both names in Gen. 1019; eaóaga [l.] in 
Gen. 142), are mentioned together in passages of the Penta 
teuch and in Hos. 118. In Gen. 142 8 they are stated to 
have had kings of their own (see SttiN AB) who joined in the 
revolt of eertain southern peoples against Chedorlaomer 
king of Elam; in Dt. 2925 [22] (segwew [.\F]) to have 
shared the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. In Gen. 
1019 (cef [.N]) they are mentioned in the definition 
of the boundaries of Canaan proper—7.e., the land W. 
of the Jordan. Except in Hos. 118 the names Admah 
and Zeboim are always preceded by those of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Of the Pentateuch passages all except 
Gen. 1019 are certainly post-esilie, and it is very possible 
that Kautzseh and Socin are right in regarding the 
mention of Gomorrah, .Admah, and Zeboim in Gen. 1019 
as interpolated. In this case we have no right to 
assume it as certain that Admah and Zeboim were 
among the cities which an early Hebrew tradition stated 
to have been destroyed by brimstone and fire out of 
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heaven. Hos.118 {imitated perhaps in Is. 159!) only 
implies that Admah and Zeboim had suffered some 
terrible destruction. As to the mode of their destruc- 
tion and as to their locality no information is given. It 
is, in fact, not at all likely that the least famous of the 
‘cities of the plain’ should have been selected by Hosea 
as representatives; Amos (4ir) and Isaiah (1910) 
mention only Sodom and Gomorrah. It is possible 
that there was once some distinct legend respecting the 
destruction of Admah and Zeboim. Possibly, too, 
Zeboim was not a town, but the name of the district in 
which Admah was situated. Against this we must not 
appeal to Gen. 142, since the names of the kings there 
given are probably unhistorical. Nor can one help con- 
jecturing that (if, as Ródiger, in Ges. 7 es. suggests, 
mIs = p'yzs) Hosea alludes to a story which accounted 
for the dreary character of the Valley of Zeboim (now 
the W/ády el-Keilt; sce ZEBOI1M, 1), analogous to that 
connected with the valley of AcHOR. Such stories of 
overthrown villages are not uncommon. See SODOM 
AND GOMORRAH. TIRE: 

ADMATHA (ND'2"IN) one of the ‘seven princes’ 
(cp Ezra714) at the court of Ahasucrus (Est. li4T; 
[BAN, L om. ]. According to Marquart, however, these 
seven names have arisen from an original three (cp the 
three satraps, Dan. 61 f.) of which CARSIIENA (g.v. ) is 
one, Shethar and Tarshish are corrupt variations of the 
second (see SIIETILAR), and Meres and Marsena corrup- 
tions of the third (see MARSENA).  Admatha (or rather 
xnton) would then be the father of Haman, and for 
sm5 (ep note to MEMUCAN) should be substituted *3:x5 
(the designation applied to Haman). See, further, Fund. 
68 f. Cp EsTHER, § 3. 

ADMIN (aàmein [BN]), a link, in the genealogy 
of Joseph, between Amminadab and Arni (Aram), 
in Lk. 333 RV mg. and W& H. See GENEALOGIES 
OF JESUS, § 3. 

ADMINISTRATION. See GOVERNMENT. 

ADNA. 1. (NIY [Ginsb. g.v.], NITY [Bä.].) One of 
the b'ne PAIATH-MOAB in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see EZRA, i. $ 5 end), Ezra 10 30 (acdawe [B], €6. 
[B], eve L.A], aiavae qe [L combining with next name, 
which in 1 Esd.93: (L) is cia], cdevey’ nA [x= 
Adna +following name, CHELAL])=1 Esd.93: (eóva 
[L]. ADDI, 1. With this name should be compared 
Hadauna, a Jewish name of the fifth century B.C., 
mentioned by Hilprecht as found at Nippur (cp Hazitu 
= ny). 

2. (S179 [Ginsb. Ba.]), priest temp. Joiakim (see Ezra, ii. $8 64, 
1r), Neh. 12 15 (adavag [NC8. ME. inf] om. [BN*A], e&vas [L]). 


ADNAH (MITY; eànaac [BA], -nac [L]), a cap- 
tain in Jehoshaphat's army (2 Ch. 17 14). 

ADNAH (M27) [Ginsb. Dà.], other readings ny. 
MY; eAna [BANL], Ædras} A Manassite, who 
deserted from Saul to David (1 Ch. 122o [21]). See 
DAVID, 8 11a ii. 

ADONAI (NX). See NAMES, 8$ 119, 109 n. 

ADONI-BEZEK (p!3 N, in v. 7 with makkēf; 
&ÀcNIBezek [BAL] Judg. 14-7 ; 65 has adwniBezek 
also in Josh. 10 :3 where MT has Adoni-zedek; a third 
variation is aAwNIzeBek [Jos. Procop. codd]; the 
change may be accidental or harmonistic), a Canaanite 
king whom Judah and Simeon, invading southern Pales- 
tine, encountered and defeated at Bezek. Adoni-bezek 
fled, but was overtaken, made prisoner, and mutilated. 
He was afterwards carried to Jerusalem, where he died 
(Judg. 14-7). The name Adoni-bezek is commonly 
interpreted ‘Lord of (the city) Bezek’; but such a 

1 © closes this verse thus, xai rd karáAocuror “Adana [BNA ; 


p. Sup. ras. Nl], j.e., ‘and the remnant of Admah.' This may 
possibly be correct (see Duhm, Jes. 105, Ch. Zstz. Js. 91). 
Moab may be figuratively called Admah, just as Jerusalem is 
figuratively called Sodom (Is. 1 10). 
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formation is entirely anomalous. In similar compounds 
(Adoni with proper name) the second element is 
regularly the name of a god, never of a place (there 
are, in fact, no Hebrew or Canaanite proper names of 
persous in the OT thus compounded with the name of 
a locality); nor is 'adóz used of the sovereign of a city 
or country. In Jos.101 f., which, in spite of radical 
differences, is based on a source closely akin to that of 
Judg. 1, if not identical with it, the head of the native 
kings who first made front against the Israelite invasion 
of the S. is Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem (see ADONI- 
ZEDEC); and it is to Jerusalem that Adoni-bezek is 
taken (? by his own servants) to die (Judg. 17). Hence 
the conjecture offered under ADONI-ZEDEC appears very 
probable. See also BEZEK. G. F. M. 


ADONIJAH (TN, 28.34; 1 K. 15718 228; 1 Ch. 
82; Neh. 1016 [17], elsewhere 31152718; ‘ Yahweé is lord,’ 
8 36; cp Phoen. 5yzxs, ipe; adwnfeliac [BA], 
opnià [L]). 

1. David's fourth son (in 1 Ch. 32 adwr[e}ia [BA ; so 
also in 2 K. 22: f], oprias[L]). Nothing is known of his 
mother, Haggith. Like Absalom, he was born at Hebron 
(2 5.34; opre [B], -veas [A]); like him he was conspic- 
uous by his graceful presence, while like all David's sons 
he never felt the constraint of his father's authority. Ab- 
salom's death left him heir to the throne, and ‘all Israel,’ 
as he said himself, * expected that he would become king’ 
(1 K.2:15) He therefore, in the manifest failure of 
the old king's faculties, thought it time to assume a 
semi-royal state, like Absalom before him (1 K. 1s). 
On his side were the old and tried servants of David— 
Joab, the commander of the forces, Abiathar, who repre- 
sented the old priestly family of Eli, and had been the com- 
panion of David's wanderings—followed by the people 
as a whole (see 1 K. 215) ‘The ‘new men,’ however, 
Benaiah, captain of the body-guard, and Zadok, a priest 
of origin comparatively obscure, looked with evil eyes 
on his pretensions, and with the powerful aid of the 
prophet Nathan espoused the cause of the son of 
Bathsheba. ‘The chance of each party, unless David's 
death was to be followed by civil war, lay in a sudden 
stroke which would put their claimant in possession and 
overawe his opponents. 

'The story is graphically told, though perhaps with 
a secret sympathy with Adonijah. Nor can we doubt 
that, like the other narratives of the same writer, it is 
in the main trustworthy. Adonijah made the first 
move. He invited all the royal princes save Solomon, 
together with Job and Abiathar and ‘all the men of 
Judah,’ to a sacrificial feast at a well-known sacred 
stone (see ZOHELETH) close to Jerusalem (1 K. 19 .). 
They had left the weak old king, however, exposed to the 
machinations of their enemies, while the fortress was in 
the hands of Benaiah and his trained soldiers. Nathan 
was quick to seize the opportunity. By the help of 
Bathsheba, and with a presentation of facts which may 
or may not have been perfectly accurate,! he obtained 
from David an order for the immediate enthronement 
of Solomon. <Adonijah’s banquet was disturbed by 
news that Solomon reigned by his father's will, and 
was protected by Benaiah and the foreign guard. The 
company broke up in dismay, and Adonijah sought an 
asylum at the horns of the altar. 'The clemency 
of Solomon, however, spared his life, and but for an 
ill-timed revival of his ambitious dreams he might have 
remained in a happy obscurity. The cause of his ruin 
was a petition to be allowed to marry Abishag, for 
which he obtained the support of Bathsheba. Appar- 
ently the queen-mother did not detect his secret political 


1 The question is whether the promise of Solomon asserted 
by Nathan in 1 K. 124 is a clever fiction of Nathan, or not, and 
whether the description of the doings of Adonijah is, or is not, 
exaggerated. The former point is the more important of the 
two. We. (CH 261 n.) and Ki. (Hist. ii. 18o 7.) take different 
sides. We.’s reply is, of course, to us the less palatable one ; 
but we must consider Semitic craftiness, and the improbability 
of a merely private promise of Solomon. See r K. 11215. 
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motive; indeed Abishag had only nominally been 
David's concubine. Solomon, however, regarded the 
proposal as virtually, if not expressly, a claim to the 
throne, and Adonijah perished by Solomon's sentence 
and Denaiah's sword. 

Compare the narrative of Stade (GZ i. bk. v. c. 2), 
with the somewhat different treatment of the matter 
by Kittel (Aist. ii. c. 4). W. E. A. 

2. A signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. 8 7), Neh. 1016 


[17] (e5a»4a [BX (though the names are otherwise divided)], 
aavaa [A], aówrias [L]). In the great post-exilic list, Ezra 2— 
Neh. 7 =1 Esd. 5 (see Ezra, ii. $ 9), and in the list (Ezra 8) of 
those who came with Ezra, the name appears (vv. 13 18 14 1 
respectively) perhaps more correctly (so Gray, HPN 137, n. 3 
as ADONIKAM Gah 

3. A Levite, temp. Jehoshaphat; 2Ch.178 (adwmar [BA], 
-va [LI 

4. See ARAUNAH. 

5. See ARNAN. 


ADONIKAM (DMN; 'the Lord is risen up,' cp 
AHIKAM ; adwnfelikam [BAL]). 


The b'ne Adonikam, a family in the great post-exilic list 
(see Ezra, ii. 88 9, 8c); Ezra213 (aówwuxav [B)) - Neh. 7 18 
(aðeixau [B], a8evckap [N]) — 1 Esd. 5 14; represented in Ezra's 
caravan (see Ezra, 1. 8 2, ii. 8 15 (1) à), Ezra 13 (a8avec«xaga 
[BD - r Esd. 839 (adwrtacacu [BD ; and probably among the 
signatories to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 1016 [17]; 
see ADONIJAH, 2. 


ADONIRAM (DVIIN, § 40, ‘the Lord is high’; 
adwnNlelipam [BAL]; 4DowzR4ar) chief receiver of 
tribute under David (2 S. 2024), Solomon (1 K. 46; 
514 [28]), and Rehoboam, on whose deposition he was 
stoned to death by the Israelites (1 K. 1218 ; 2 Ch. 10 18f 
c3» HADORAM, adwpay [A]). 

In2 S. 2024 (vedeBpav [L]) and 1 K. 12 18 (apay [B] ; Aduram), 
it is incorrectly (cp We. Dr. 77.9) written ADORAM CIN). 
Hilprecht (PEF Qu. St., Jan. '98, p. 55), indeed, attempts to 
explain the form by connecting it with Adduramu (‘Addu is 


hich’), a Jewish name on a tablet from Nippur; notice, how- 
ever, that yis not expressed and that BAL reads ‘ Adoniram.’ 


ADONIS only in the phrase O'Z'2U3 'YC2 (a double 
plur.), 1s. 17 10 RV mg. ‘plantings of Adonis‘? (EV has 
‘pleasant plants’). In justification of 
te ke ihe rendcring 24 Che. Zs.) 1 108, 
Kittel in Di. Jes. ‘Yo Ewald (Proph. 2116, Lehrb. d. 
Aebr. Spr. 718, n. 3) and still more to Lag. (Semztica, 
lar Vebers. 205, n.) is due this important correction 
of the rendering. Clermont-Ganneau should also 
be consulted (rudes d'archéol. orientale 1, 1880, pp. 
26 f), also WRS Lug. Hist. Rev., 1887, p. 307; but 
ep We Me Zed." 7 nm Naaman (= pleasant, 
gracious) was doubtless a title of the ‘Lord’ (Adon, 
whence Adonis) and Adonis-worship seems to have 
penetrated under this title into Syria and Palestine, as 
we gather from the OT name NAAMAN [7.z. ], from the 
names Numana and Namana in S. Palestine in pre- 
Israelitish times (Thotmes III.), and from the Nahr 
Na'mán (N. of Carmel), which seems to be the Belus 
of theancients. "That Adonis-worship flourished in Pales- 
tine when Isaiah wrote can easily be believed. The 
N. Israelites were at this time specially open to Syrian 
influences. They ‘forgot’ Yahwé because he seemed 
unable to protect them. So Isaiah indignantly exclaims, 
* Therefore, though thou plantest (little gardens with) 
shoots of Adonis, and stockest them with scions (dedi- 
cated) to a foreign god . . . the harvest shall vanish 
in a day of sickness and desperate pain.’ The phrase 
‘shoots of Adonis’ points to the so-called ‘ gardens of 
Adonis,’ baskets containing earth sown with various 
plants, which quickly sprang. up and as quickly 
withered. In reality they were symbols of the life and 
death of Adonis; but Isaiah takes the withering as an 
image of the withered hopes of Israel. On these 
‘gardens’ see Frazer, Golden Bough 1 284 f; WRS 
Rel. Sem. 414; Ohnefalsch Richter, Kypros 132 f. ; 
and cp Che. ‘Isaiah,’ in SBOT (Eng.), 146. 

Adonis was one of those local gods who live with 
and in nature, who suffer in summer's drought, die 

1 © dvrevua ameoroy [BRAQT]. 
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with the winter, and live again with the early spring. 
Legend, however, explained the death of the god as 
an event of far-off times. Adonis, it said, 
2. Legend was killed whilst hunting the boar in Leb- 
* anon, and accordingly in the heat of summer 
was solemnised the great mourning festival (cp WRS 
Ael. Sem.) 411), at which his corpse was exhibited 
resting upon a bed of tlowers—the quickly fading 
Adonis-garden. Far up in Lebanon, near the fountain 
of 'Afka, death suddenly overtook him; whereupon 
the spring became red with his blood. By 'Afka was 
an ancient temple of the goddess Aphrodite (so Luc. 
Dea Syr. 9; Vus. Vit. Const. 355, Sozom. HE 25), 
of which the ruins still remain ; probably it contained 
the grave of the god. This legend, and the cult con- 
nected with it, must be very ancient. Indeed, in a 
source as early as the papyrus Anast. I., mention is 
made of the goddess of the ' mysterious ' city of Byblus. 
In its origin it was distinct from the Babylonian legend 
of the loves of Ištar and ‘Tammuz, though at an early 
date both this legend and the Egyptian story of Osiris 
were combined with it (Plut. de 7s. 15, Luc. Dea Syr. 7; 
cp Apollodor. ii. 1, 3, 7, etc.). The cult spread through 
all the Phoenician colonies, especially to Cyprus, whence 
in the seventh century it was imported into Greece. 
Adonis, however, is not to be taken as the true name 
of the god; every god can be called ‘ Adon,’ lord, just 
as every goddess is entitled to be called Rabbath, ' the 
lady.' At Byblus (see GEBAL, i.) the favourite of the 
goddess of Byblus was invoked as the ‘lord’ par excel- 
fence, and thus it was that the Greeks came to call him 
Adonis. What his real name was we do not know; 
for the name Tammuz, which he also bears, is Baby- 
lonian, and it is doubtful whether it ever becarye 
naturalised in Phoenicia. 

Possibly his name survives, unsuspected, among the many 
divine names. Or perhaps the recollection of his sad fate may have 
hindered the formation of proper names derived from his ; nor is it 
impossible that in the worship he never received a real name at 
all! For in point of fact Philo, who never mentions Adonis, says 
of a certain Eliün (y) — vio 70s, that he lived with a woman 


named Berut in Byblus, that he was slain by wild beasts, and 
was afterwards deitied, and that ‘his children brought him liba- 
tions and offerings.’ This seems to be the enhemeristic version 
of the Adonis legend. Now in 'Abedat in the neighbourhood of 
3yblus, where doubtless the village Saarna lay, there has been 
found an altar Act ovpavtw viote Saapratw émqkow (Renan, 
234), and although such attributes are of frequent occurrence in 
Syria, Renan is probably right in recognising in this ‘highest 
god' the Eliün of Philo, and Adonis. Moreover, according to 
Philo (ii. 10), the god ‘Aypovnpos 1] "A yporys, ' the farmer,’ whose 
brother is called 'Aypos, ‘field’ (ze, 722)? and who ‘had a 


ay 

sacrosanct image and a temple carried about Phoenicia on 
wheels,’ was honoured in Byblus as @ewy 6 ueéyiaros.. He also 
recurs in the Greek inscriptions. In Byblus a temple was 
erected under Augustus Ad vilae (Renan, 223; cp 232 beg 
Au... )and the same god had a temple deep in the recesses 
of the mountains near Kal'at Fakra to the SE. of Byblus 
(C/G 4525 . . . ex rav ToU Meytatov 8eoU wxodourOy). The 
Phoenician name represented by 'Aypovnpos is unknown. See 
TAMMUZ. T. K. C. § 15E. M. 82. 


ADONI-ZEDEC, or rather -Zedek, as RV (D1y271N, 
‘Sedek is lord,’ cp MELCHIZEDEK, though to later 
readers the name very probably meant 'lord of right- 
eousness ' ; aAwNtBezek [DAL]; 4o vzsengc), a king 
of Jerusalem at the time of the Israelitish invasion. See 
Josh. 101 Z, where he leads a confederation of five 
kings of S. Canaan. According to Josh. 10, Joshua 
came from Gilgal to the relief of the Gibeonites threatened 
by the coalition ; surprised and completely routed the 
army of the Amorite kings near Gibeon ; captured the 
five kings in the cave of Makkedah ; put them to death 
and impaled their bodies; then, turning back, razed 
Lachish, Eglon, and Hebron, with many other cities in 
the region. This story stands in a narrative of the 

1 The inscription from the district of Hippo Diarrhytus (CZL 
viii. l r211) sacerdos Adoni (sic) proves nothing as to the 
cultus-name of the god ; Adonis has here, as among the Greeks, 


become a proper name. i d 
2 From the time of Scaliger it has been assumed that this 


name arose from a corruption or misunderstanding of "mE (see 
SHADDAI). This is possible, but very far from certain. 
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conquest of all Palestine by Joshua in two great 
campaigns (Josh. 10 f.) which cannot be historical. A 
much more credible account is to be found, though in 
an abridged form, in Judg. 1 (sce JOSHUA, $8; JUDGES, 
8 3. Here Adoni-bezek is the king who opposes the 
first resistance to the advance of the tribes of Judah 
and Simeon against the Canaanites of the S. It is 
therefore in Budde's opinion (ZATI 7 148 ['87]) not 
improbable that the © reading ' Adoni-bezek, king 
of Jerusalem’ in Josh. 1013 is correct, especially as 
Judg. 17 may be understood as saying that his own 
followers carried Adoni-bezek to Jerusalem, and so as 
implying that that city was his capital. "The objection 
to this view is that the second element in Adoni-bezek 
ought to be a god, and we know of no god named 
Bezek. Hence it is very possible that Adoni-bezek 
in Josh. 10 [G844} is a seribe's error, and that the 
original narrative of Judg. 1 had not .Adoni-bezek, king 
of some nameless city, but Adoni-zedek, king of 
Jerusalem (see ADONI-BEZEK ). W. R. S.—G. F. M. 

ADOPTION ( Y100€cia ), Ro. 81523 94 Gal. 45 Eph. 
lst. See FAMILY. 

ADORA (sce below) or Adoraim (D'IN ; on form 
of name see NAMES, 8 107; adwpat [D]. -m [A and 
Jos. vint. vii. 101], -pam [L]; -4P 0.437), mentioned 
with Mareshah, Ziph, and Lachish among the cities 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch. ilot). ‘The sites of all 
these places having been securely fixed, there can be no 
hindrance to identifying .\doraim with the modern Dura, 
which is 5 m. W. by S. from Hebron, and is described 
by Robinson (2215) as ‘one of the largest (villages) 
in the district.’ The site is well adapted for a town, 
being ‘on the gradual eastern slope of a cultivated 
Hill, with olive groves and fields of grain all round ' 
(cp PEF Mem. 3304). Under the new Egyptian 
empire an Adoraim is perhaps mentioned twice (WMM. 
as. u. Eur. 167,174); but itis not clear that Rehoboam's 
city is intended. At any rate, Adoraim is doubtless 
the Adora or Dora of Josephus (.47/. xiii. 154 and else- 
where adwpa. adwpeos, 6.; C. Lf, 9 ówpa), and the ADORA 
of 1 Macc. 132»(aócpa [.ANV]).. In the latter, Adora isa 
point on the route by which Tryphon entered Jud:va ; 
in the former, it is usually coupled as an ldum:van city, 
with Marissa (Mareshah), the fate of which it shared, 
being captured by John Hyrcanus and compelled to 
accept circumcision and the Jewish law (Jos. Ax. xiii. 
91; BJ i. 26). TARG 

ADORAM (DYTIN), 2 S: 2024; r K. 12:8. 
ADONIRAM. ; 

ADRAMMELECH een adpamedey [BL], 
-Aek [A]; Jos. -Aeyoc, ANAPOMAYOC). 

1. A Babylonian deity. According to 2 K.17 31, 
after * the king of Assyria,’ Z.e., Sargon (sce SARGON), 
had transplanted the Sepharvites into Samaria, they 
there continued to worship Adrammelech and ANAM- 
MELECH (g.v. ), the gods of Sepharvaim. This passage 
presents two difficulues. {In the first place, according 
to the biblical account the worship of Adrammelech 
was accompanied with the sacrifice of children by 
fire: ‘they burnt their children in fire to Adrammelech 
and Anammelech.' Throughout the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, however, there is no allusion to human sacri- 
fice, and in the sculptures and reliefs no representa- 
tion of the rite has been discovered. The second 
difficulty concerns the explanation of the name Adram- 
melech and its identification with some known divinity 
of Babylonia. The name was originally explained as 
Adar-malik, ‘Adar the prince, Adar being regarded 
as the phonetic rendering of the name of the god Nini. 
This identification, however, was unsupported by any 
evidence, and has now been abandoned. <A clue to the 
solution of the problem, however, is afforded by the 
statement that Adrammelech was a god of Sepharvaim, 
a city that is generally identified with Sippar (cp 
SEPHARYAIM) The god whose worship was especially 
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ADRIA 


centred at Sippar was Šamaš the Sun-god. That this 
was the case is abundantly proved by references through- 
out the historical and religious texts of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and the remains of the great temple of 
the sun-god exist in the mounds of Abu-Habbah at the 
present day. Some scholars, therefore, would see in 
Adrammelech a subsidiary name or title of the Sun-god 
himself. Others, however, do not accept this view. 
‘They strike at its chief support by repudiating the 
identification of p52 with Sippar, suggesting that it is 
to be identified with Saéara'in, a city mentioned in the 
Babylonian Chronicle. No satisfactory explanation of 
the name, therefore, has yet been offered. But cp 
NISROCII. L. W. K. 

2. . son of the Assyrian king Sennacherib, who, 
according to 2 K. 1937 (aópeueAex [A]) and Is. 37 38 
(adpaperex [BN AOQ], avdpau. [N*]), in conjunction 
with his brother SHAREZER (g.v. ), slew his father while he 
was worshipping in the temple of Nisroch at Nineveh, 
and thence eseaped into Armenia. [n the Babylonian 
Chronicle mention is made of this revolt, in which Sen- 
nacherib met his death ; but the only trace of the name 
Adrammelech hitherto found is in Abydénus under the 
form Adramelus, and in Polyhistor under that of Ardu- 
musanus. Scheil however thinks that ADRMLK and 
Adramelus are corruptions of A$SSur-MU-NI-IK (or 
-GAL), the idiographic reading of the name pronounced 
ASur-Sum-usabsi. This is the name of a son of Sen- 
nacherib for whom his father erected a house amidst 
the gardens of Nineveh. For analogies cp the royal 
name Sammughes =Samas-MU-GI-NA. The Ardumu- 
sanus of Polvhistor may be a corruption of the phonetic 
form given above, just as Eaosĝoúyıvos is Samaš-šum- 


ukin, the phonetic reading of Samaš-MU-GI-NA. (Sec 
Schell, Z.1 121; Rev. (i, April 1897.) Cp Esar- 


HADDON, NISROCII. 
ADRAMYTTIUM (adpamyTION Or arp. ; the ad- 


jective, which alone occurs in the N'T, is, as in some 
cursive MSS of Acts, SAPAMYTHNOC OF aTp,; neither 
inscriptions nor coins give the form -7THNOC of "Tisch. 
following NB? ; W & H -vNTH. after AD^)... seaport 
of Mysia, which gave, and still gives, its name to the 
gulf, a great triangular indentation along the S. foot 
of Mt. Ida, whence it was called also the ‘ Id:van.* 
Adramyteum, in the E. recess of the gulf, was always 
important. [t would profit by the trade in timber from 
Ida. There were also copper mines in the neighbourhood, 
and iron mines at Andeira not far to the NW. Strabo 
(p. 606) describes it accurately as ‘a colony of Athens, 
a city with a harbour and roadstead ' ; but its importance 
goes back to a much earlier epoch if, as Olshausen asserts 
(Rhein, Mus. f. Phil. '53, p. 322; ep IHazar-maveth), 
the name points to foundation by the Phoenicians. Of 
necessity Adramyteum was intimately connected with 
the road system of NW. Asia. ‘he coast road from 
Ephesus and the inland road from Pergamus converged 
to Adramyteum, whence they diverged, on the one hand, 
across the Mysian peninsula to Cyzicus on the sea of 
Marmora, and, on the other, to Assos, Troas, and the 
Hellespont. Consequently, it became an assize town, or 
head of a conventus juridicus.  Adramytian coasters such 
as that in which Paul performed the first stage of his 
journey to Rome (Acts272t) must have been familiar 
visitors to Cæsarea and the Syrian harbours. .fdramyti 
( Edremid), which preserves the old name, is 5 m. from 
the sea. Thus, Kiepert is perhaps right in putting the 
ancient town on an eminence by the sea, 8 m. SW. 
of the modern Adramyti ( Z. d. Gesellsch. f. Erdk., 1889, 
292f.) Nevertheless, Edremid is hcir to the importance 
of Adramyteum. Silver mines are now worked in the 
hills behind the town. W. J. W. 
ADRIA (en Tw adpia, Acts2727 [BNA], ADRIAS; 
‘stony sea,’ Wiclif), the division of the Mediterranean 
which lies between Sicily and Malta on the W. and 
Crete on the E. So the name is applied by Paus. v. 253 
(speaking of the straits of Messina), éx rod 'Aóplov xal 
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e£ érépov weddyous 8 xadetrar Tuponvdv. Cp id. viii. 543. | tine Survey has led many recent writers to adopt the 


Procopius considers Malta as lying on the boundary 
(BV i.14: T'a9Ag re kal. MeMry mpoaéa xov, at róre 
' Aópia.Tikóv kal Tuppyvexdv méXa^yos dtoplfovew). Ptolemy 
distinguishes between the Adriatic sea and the Adriatic 
gulf. Acts reproduces the language of the sailors. 
For this extended application of the name cp Strabo, 
who, writing about 19 A.D., says that the Ionian Sea is 
‘part of what is now called Adrias' (p. 123). 
implies that the ancient use of the word had been more 
limited. In mediaeval times the name was still more 
widely extended, being practically =‘ Levant,’ as opposed 
to ‘Aegean’ (cp Ram. Paul 298. See Myra). The 
question is conneeted with the identification of the 
island upon which Paul was east ( Acts28 1) after fourteen 
days' drifting in Adria (see MELITA) We may com- 
pare the shipwreck of Josephus 'in the middle of the 
Adria’ (xarà uécov ràv 'AÓpíav) : he was picked up by 
a ship sailing from Cyrene to Puteoli ( Viz. 3). 
w. J. w. 
ADRIEL ONY, not ' God's flock,' put either (a) 


miswritten for Bey, ‘God is helper' [ep forms of 
name in 6, 2 8. 218 below]; or (^) the Aram. form! 


of Heb. own. The former view is adopted in 
NAMES, $28; the latter by Nestle, ZDPI'15257; cp 
BARZILLAI; see also HP.V 266 n. 1, 309 n. 8. Son 
of BARZILLAt (g.2., n. 4) the Meholathite, to whom Saul 
married his daughter MERAB (g.z.); 1 S. 1819 (om. B; 


id (usually = repan) [A], edpem(L]), 2 8. 218 (gepet [B], 
ecópt [A], e£g« [L]). 
ADUEL (aàoyHA [BN], ayn [A]; Ny, los, 7), the 


great grandfather of Tobit (Tob. 1 1). 
form of ADIEL (g.v. ). 


ADULLAM (D573, oAoAAAm [BAL], oAoAam [B, 
2 Ch.; Bavid, Mi.; A, 1 S.], oAOAAA [A, Josh. 1535], 
dAdAam [L 7]; onorraa, variants ADU(L)LAM, 
OPOLAM,  ODULLAM; — gentilie bry, Adullamite, 
oAoAAaMle]iTHC [ADEL]. -MHTHC, OBOAAAMITHC 
[E]. a town in the Shephelah (Josh. 153335), with 
a changeful history. For a considerable time it seems 
to have remained Canaanitish. We still have a legend 
in Gen. 381 f. (J) whieh describes the fusion of Judahite 
clans with a Canaanitish clan whose centre was Adullam. 
'This fusion had apparently not been aeconiplished in 
David's time, for .Adullam was still outside the ‘land of 
Judah’ when David took refuge there (1 8. 22:; cp v. 
s) We cannot therefore accept the editorial statement 
in Josh. 1215 (cp v.7) that Joshua ' smote' the king of 
Adullam. The Chronieler speaks of Rehoboam as 
having fortified Adullam (2 Ch. 117) He names the 
place in conjunction with Soco (Shuweikeh), which 
harmonises geographically with Micah's combination of 
it (Mic. 115, if the text be correct) with Mareshah 
(Merash). It is included in the list of cities which are 
stated to have been occupied by the Jews in the time of 
Nehemiah or Zerubbabel (Neh. 1130; so Nea meg. inf. T, ; 
BNA om.); but the list in Neh. 1125-36 appears to be 
an archaeological fiction of the Chronicler. Judas the 
Maccabee, at any rate, in a raid into ‘ Idumzea,' oecupied 
Adullam and kept the sabbath there (2 Macc. 1238). 

The chief interest of Adullam, however, lies in its con- 
nection with Davip (4g.z., § 3). Here, not in some 
enormous cave (such as that fixed upon by tradition at 
Khareitün),? but in the ' stronghold’ of the town, David 
on two occasions found a safe retreat (1 S. 221; 2 S. 517; 
cp 2313). 

Where was Adullam ? 


No doubt another 


'The authority of the Pales- 


1 The word is found both with æ and with z on Aramaic seals ; 


eg., 15123 (CZS 2, no. 124) hut. 1115 ‘ Horus isa help * (ib. 77) 

2 The Magháret Khareiliin enters history, not with David, 
but with an ascetic named Chariton, who, afier having been 
taken by robbers on the way to Jerusalem, founded one of his 
two lauras here, and died in the cave about 410 A.D. 
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identification of Adullam with ‘[d-el-ma, proposed in 
1871 by M. Clermont-Ganneau. This is the name of 
a steep hill on which are ‘ruins of indeterminate date,’ 
with an ancient well at the foot, and, ncar the top, on 
both sides, caves of moderate size. ‘The site is in the 
cast of the Shephélah, about 3 m. SE. of Soco, and 
8 from Mareshah ; and, though it is much more from 
Bethlehem, ' the journey would be nothing for the light- 
footed mountaineers who surrounded David ' (Clermont- 
Ganneau, PEFQ 177 [75]. The identification, how- 
ever, is only conjectural. ‘Fhe caves are unimportant (1) 
because the MT (cp Jos. Axt. vi. 123) speaks of a single 
eave, and (2) beeause with We., Ki., Bu., and Kau. 
we should correct mym, ‘cave, in tis: 227 2 859314 
I Ch.11is, into z3s5, ‘stronghold’; cp 1S. 224f 
25.2314. Nor does the position of 'Id-el-mà exactly 
agree with that assigned to Adullam in the Ono- 
masticon, On the very slight resemblanee of the name 
to Adullam no reliance can be placed, Other sites are 
quite possible. Cp GASm. HG229 f. See Micau, 
S 2n; Tooke Gs 

ADULTERY. See MARRIAGE, § 4. 

ADUMMIM, The Ascent of (D278 TOY; Josh. 


157 adAamein [B], adommi [A] adammein [L]; 
18:7 aieamein [B], càwmi LY. eAwmerm [L]; 
ADOMMIM), a point marking the frontier between Judah 
and Benjamin. he sharp rise near the middle of the 
road from Jericho to Jerusalem appears to be intended ; 
the name (connected with psx, 'red') was perhaps 
suggested by the ruddy hue of the chalk rocks in that 
neighbourhood, to which appears to be due the name 
of the khan el-Ahmar (‘the red '), the traditional * inn ' 
of the Good Samaritan, and that of Tala'at ed-Dum 
(‘the hill of blood’), NE. of the khan. With the 
latter spot the ascent of Adummim has been plausibly 
identified (PEF Mem. 3172). 

ADVERSARY. The word so translated in 1 S.16+ 
(ms sdra, RV ‘rival,’ aNTizHAOC [L].! ep Lev. 18:8 
[B.AL.]) is the technical term for a fellow-wife, answer- 
ing to .Xss. girrifu, Ar. darra, Syr. 'artha ('arra). 
All these forms are dialectal variations of a single 
Old-Semitie word. Similarly, in Lev. 1818 the words 
‘to vex her’ are better rendered by RV ‘to be a rival 
fo her.’ The words that follow may be rendered, in- 
terpreting the metaphor, ' marrying the second sister, in 
addition to the first, in the lifetime of the latter.' 

The sense of the metaphor is given by the Arabic Zifakana 


darrataha. See Dr. TBS, ad loc. and especially Lag.'s 
Mittheilungen 1125 f. (GGV, 1882, no. 13). We R. S. 


ADVOCATE (mapakànToc), 1 Jn. 21, see PARA- 
CLETE. 

AEDIAS (anAàciac [B]), 1 Esd. 927 2 Ezral026, RV 
ELIJAH, 3. 

ZENEAS (atneac [BNA]), a paralytic at Lydda 
healed by Peter (Acts9 33+). The form of the name, 
4Enécas, not as in Homer ;Enéas, is noteworthy. Itis 
met with in Thucydides, Xenophon, and Pindar. 

ZENON (aiNc)N [Ti. WH]), Jn. 325f. See SALIM. 

ZESORA (aicwpa [BA], ete.), Judith44t RV=AV 
ESORA (g.v. ). 

AFFINITY. See FAMILY, KINSHIP. 

AGABA, RV AccABA (akkaBa [B]), 1 Esd. 530= 
Ezra2 46, HAGAB. 

AGABUS (araBoc [Ti. WH]; § 68), one of the 
‘prophets’ who came from Jerusalem to Antioch at the 
time of the dispersion from Jerusalem ' upon the tribula- 
tion that rose about Stephen’ (.\cts 11x19, ep 84). He 
predicted a great famine over all the world, * which came 
to pass in the days of Claudius’ (Aets 1127 28) The 
reference, doubtless, is to the great dearth which visited 
Judæa and the surrounding distriets—especially Jerusa- 
lem—between 44 and 48 A.D. (Jos. Ant. xx. 26; 52; 

1 The text of BA differs. 
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Eus. AE ii. 113) For other famines in the reign of 
Claudius, see Suet. Claud. 18; Tac. Ann, xii. 43. 

The next mention of Agabus is in Acts 211of., where 
it is said that he ‘came down from Judæa’ to Caesarea 
when Paul was there, and, taking Paul's girdle, bound 
his own feet and hands with it to symbolise the captivity 
of the apostle. As this reference looks like a first 
mention of Agabus, those who ascribe the whole of 
Acts to one writer regard it as an indication that the 
second half of the book was written first. By others 
the passage is naturally regarded as one of the indications 
that the author of Acts did not himself write the ‘we’ 
passages, but adopted them from an earlier source. 
On the other hand, Overbeck and Van Manen 1egard 
vv. 10-14 as an interpolation, and suppose that the 
‘we’ was introduced by the last redactor. —Jüngst 
thinks that the prophecy cannot originally have been 
ascribed to Agabus, but must have been assigned 10 one 
of Philip's prophesying daughters, or these would not 
have been mentioned. At all events, it is to be noted 
that ' from Judea’ (21 10) does not harmonise with 218, 
for Caesarea belonged to Judæa. 

Agabus is included in the lists of lhe ‘seventy disciples of our 
Lord’ by pseudo- Dorotheus and pseudo- Hippolytus, and is 


commemorated in the great Greek Menza (Apr. 8), along with 
Rufus, Herodion, and Asynciitus. 


AGAG (33N, 32N, cp Ass. agugu, ‘be powerful, 
vehement, angry’; /giyz, the spirits friendly to man, 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 634 ; ara p [B.AL]), a king of the 
Amalekites, so celebrated in early tradition that the 
Yahwist makes Balaam say, by an obvious anachronism, 
of the future Israelitish kingdom, ‘ His king shall be 
higher than Agag' (Nu. 247; p«r [BAL], following 
Samar. text). Saul, after his successful campaign against 
the Amalekites, exempted Agag from the general doom of 
devotion to the deity by slaughter, and brought him to 
Gilgal, where Samuel hewed him in pieces before Yahwe 
—4.e., at the great sanctuary where festal sacrifices 
were offered (1 S. 158 f. 20 f. 32/.). Making allowance 
for the endeavour of the narrator to harmonise an old 
tradition with later ideas (see SAUL, 8 3), and throwing 
ourselves back into the barbarous period which begins 
to pass away under David, we cannot doubt that the 
slaughter of Agag was a eucharistic sacrifice (see 
SACRIFICE), akin to that of the za£'a (lit. ‘victim 
rent in pieces’), which was in use among the Arabs 
after a successful fray, and which might be a human 
sacrifice (WRS AS? 491, cp 363; We. Ar. Heid. 
112 [ 87]). 

AGAGITE (‘338 ; for Greek readings see below), 
a member of the family of Agag; a title applied ana- 
chronistically to Haman (Esth. 8110835). Haman, as 
an Amalekite, is opposed to Mordecai, the descendant 
of Kish (Esth. 25). Neither description is to be taken 
literally (see ESTHER, § 1, end). 
that there is an internecine struggle between the Jews 
and their enemies, like that between Saul and Agag of 
old. 
the Greek parts of Esther; 126 (uaxedova [L^]; but 
Bovyavos [BSAL8]; AV Agagite; RV BUGEAN) 1610 
(EV Macedonian; paxedwy [BNAL8]; but Bovyatos 
[L*]. and the name has made its way back into 
924 (uaxedwy [BNALS]); cp ESTHER, § 10. Elsewhere 


The meaning is | 


Similarly, Haman is called a ' Macedonian' in | 


the @ reading is foryaros [BN.AL28] (only in 31 85 | 


[Nta ™g-]), perhaps a corruption of Pwyacos (in Nu. 247, 
the same version has lwy for Ayay). 

AGAR (arap [BA]. 1. The sons of Agar, Bar. 3 
23 RV; AV Agarenes. See HAGAR, § 2, n. 

2. Gal. 424 f., RV HAGAR (4.v., end). 

AGATE (71372. Is. 5412, iacrric [BNAQ]; 7312, 
Ez. 27 16 [ Bà. Ginsb.]. yopyop [BQ]. kopxopyc [^]. 
etc. ; 127, ayarHc [BAL]) occurs four times in AV, 
twice for Heb. £ad£od, RV ‘rubies’ and twice 
for sh¢bé. On the identification of these stones, 
see CHALCEDONY. On the question whether the 
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agate, which is a variegated chalcedony (translucent 
quartz) with layers or spots of jasper, was known to 
Israel, see PRECIOUS STONES. 


AGEE (NIN, aroa [A]; aca [B]; nAa [L]; Jos. 
HAoy [gen.]; 465), father of SHAMMAH (g.v, 3); 
2 5.23m. His name should doubtless be cor- 
rected to Ela N2N (so Marq. Fund. 17); 3 and 5 in 
the older character were very similar. He is mentioned 
again in 1 K. 418. See ELAH, 6. 

AGGABA (arraBa [BPE A]), 1 Esd. 529 RV = 
Ezra 245, HAGABAH. 

AGGZEUS, AV Aggeus (.4ggei [ed. Bensly]), 1 Esd. 
6173, 4 Esd. laof. See HAGGAL 

AGIA (aria [BA], x Esd.534f RV=Ezra 257, 
HATTIL. 

AGRICULTURE.—Agriculture is here considered 
(1) as conditioned by the land (§ 1), (2) as conditioned 
by the people ($8 2-10), (3) as a factor in the life of the 
people (38 11-15); a concluding paragraph (8 16) will 
contain some notcs on historical points. 

I. The great varicty of the conditions in the different 
natural divisions of Palestine (Dt. 17) must be kept in 

Em mind.! ‘The various local products, 
L D ve natural and industrial, of these dis- 
: tricts, so often alluded to by the 
Old Testament writers, the most important of which 
are wheat and barley, olive and vine and fig, will be de- 
scribed in special articles (gg.v.) On the seasons see 
RN, Dew. We simply note here—Zirst, the long 
dry season (Apr.-Oct.), including all the harvests, the 
dates of which vary slightly in the different districts 
(cp FEAsTS, 8 ro): the ~sp in spring, when rain 
seemed miraculous (r S. 1216/.) and the steady W. 
wind every evening made it possible to winnow with 
ease, barley begiuning in April, wheat about a fort- 
night later; the ;"p, summer fruits and vegetables, 
in summer; olives in autumn; the sz, vines, from 
August onwards. Second, the wet season (Oct.-Apr. ), 
the earlier part of which saw tbe preparation of the soil 
by the early rain (ani $$) for the winter crops, to be 
brought to maturity by the succeeding showers, especially 
those in March-April (gpn), before which was the 
time for sowing the summer crops. 

With such stable conditions, all that seems to be 
needed is a fair amount of intelligent industry ; and the 
lack of this, rather than anv great change of climate, is 
probably the cause of the retrogression of modern times.? 
The productivity, however, was not uniform (cp parable 
of sower), and there seems to be a somewhat periodic 
diminution in the amount of rainfall Agriculture is 
also exposed to pests; the easterly wind np, drought, 
MILDEW, and LOCUSTS (gg.v. : see also ANT, § 4). 

II. We consider now, more in detail, agriculture as 
dependent on the energy, skill, and general condition 
of the inhabitants. Our account must 
naturally be fragmentary.? The minute 
prescriptions of the Mishna must of 
course be used with caution. We begin with— 

1. Technical details of agricultural procedure. (For 
the most part we shall deal only with the raising of grain 
crops. For other departments see VINES, GARDEN, 
CATTLE, etc.) Incidentally the biblical records de- 
scribe many agricultural processes, and mention by name 
some of the implements used. Of these implements, 
however, they give no description ; and the only speci- 
mens found, up to the present time, are of sickles (see 
below, § 7). 

For Egypt, however, we have fuller sources—many pictures 
of processes and implements, and some actual specimens. And 

l See ParEsriNE for details on Geology (8 3) Physical 
ae (8 4.7-), Hydrography (8 13), Climate d Vegetation 

2 Es however Fraas, Aus dem Orient 199. 

3 There is no Hebrew word corresponding to our term Jarm. 
Tilling the soil is ADIN n32y:; husbandman is "DK, etc. ; field 
is AN 


2. Sources of 
information. 
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since modern Egypt and modern Palestine are very similar, 
these ancient Egyptian remains may be used to illustrate ancient 
Palestine. Further, since modern implements and methods 
are, in Egypt, very like those of antiquity, the same is probably 
true of Palestine. Hence it is reasonable to.hold that, in Pales- 
tine also, modern may be taken to illustrate ancient. 

Our main side-lights,! therefore, are modern Palestine 
and ancient Egypt ; and they are best used in this order, 
subordinated always to the actual data of the OT itself. 

We shall take the processes in natural order. 

Sometimes land had to be cleared of wood or shrub 
(xna Josh. 1718), or of stone (bpo), chiefly in vineyards. 
For loosening or otherwise moving the 
soil many words are used, such as 
$7, gem. nba, nme, pup mu; me, vue, of 
which the first group denotes ploughing, the second, 
breaking up the soil (2z2-«) or the clods (msa Joel 
117) with the mattock or hoe, while the third as clearly 
means levelling off the surface with something serving 
fora harrow. Of the names of the instruments? we have 
nene or sano, ns, vy, of which the first pair probably 
representsthe plough ( NT áporpov); the last, asort of mat- 
tock ; while nx must remain undetermined, ploughshare 
or hoe. It is clear, therefore, that we have at least three 
processes — ploughing, hoeing, and harrowing. We 
eannot be sure that there was of old in different parts 
of the country any more uniformity than there is now. 

It is not likely that the shallow soil would ever be much 
more deeply ploughed 
than now, when a depth 
of 5-6 inches is consid- 
ered sufficient. Perhaps 
ploughing would some- 
times (as now), after 
sufficient rain, be dis- 
pensed with. Hoeing 
would probably take the 
place of ploughing in 
steep places (Is. 7 25), as 
now in stony ground. 
In modern Judza there 
is no ploughing éefore 


3. Prepar- 
ing soil. 


sowing except where 
manure ijs used. In 
Galilee, on the other 
hand, there is one 


r.— Egyptian Hoe (Brit. 
Aus.) For picture of hoe in p! 
use see fig. 3,and cp Écvrr, districts more than one. 


§ 34, n. When ground has been 
left unsown with grain and is overgrown with weed, 
this is ploughed in. 

Turning now to the implements used for these 
purposes, and beginning with the less important, we 
note that the Egyptian Zee? (fig. 1), of 
such importance in ancient Egypt as to 
be the natural symbol of agriculture, as 
the goad is in modern Palestine,® has no 
representative in modern Syria; but neither has it in 


1 Babylonia, as well as Egypt, no doubt presented 
contact with Palestine; but in the department of agriculture our 
direct knowledge of Babylonia is very slight. See RPB) 3947, 
and Meissner, Beitr. z. altbab. Privatrecht. 

2 See partial list of Talmudic names in Hamburger and 
Ugolinus, and now also a very full collection in Vogelstein's 
work (see below, § 17). 

3 In Egypt two ploughs seem generally to have been used, 
the one behind the other; perhaps the second turned up the 
soil between the furrows made by the first (cp, however, next 
note) On the other hand, at least in later times, the Egyptians 
sometimes used a lighter plough, drawn by men or boys. 

* If we could regard the Egyptian agricultural pictures as 
representations of actual scenes we should have to conclude rhat 
in Egypt the hoe was used sometimes hefore (so always [?] in 
the Old Empire), sometimes after, or both before and after the 
plough, to break up the great clods of earth. The depicting of 
the various operations side by side, however, is very likely a mere 
convention designed to represent in one view all kinds of field 
work, So Prof. W. Max Müller in a private communication to 
the present writer. 

5 The illustration (fig. 1) needs only the explanation that 
the twisted cord adjusts the acuteness of the angle of the two 
other parts. 

8 Cp Wetzstein's note on Judg. 3 31 (Zc. below, 8 17). 
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4. Implements 
for prepar- 
ing soil. 


oints of 
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modern Egypt. A modern Syrian hoe may be seen in 
PEFQ, 1891, pp. 110-115; as also mattock, spade, etc. 

The harrow does not seem to have been used by the 
ancient Egyptians, although their modern representatives 
use a weighted plank or a toothed roller. In modern 
Palestine a bush of thorns is sometimes used. ‘The 
writer of Job 3910, however, seems to have known of 
some implement drawn by beasts following the labourer ; 
but this throws little light on gencral usage. 

The plough, although it is probably, strictly speaking, 
an inferior substitute for the spade, is in common 
practice a very important implement, and merits more 
detailed treatment. 

Of the Israclitish plough we know only that it had, at 
least sometimes, an iron share that needed sharpening 
(tind, r 5.1320, editorial comment in corrupt text). 
That the Syrian plough was light! we have the testimony 
of Theophrastus. ‘The modern Syrian plough, which is 
light enough to be carried by the ploughman on his 
shoulder, and is simpler than the usual ancient Egyptian? 
plough (fig. 3) in having only one handle and therefore 


Fic. 2.—a. Babylonian Plough (from 
B.C., belonging to Dr. Hays Ward). 
Goad (after FQ, 1891). 


cylinder seal, circ. 2000 
^. Syrian Plough and 


1. es-sikha 1030.3 9- c8-far'a, sher. 

2. ed-dakar, dhekr, 3*5. 10. sifraye/t (Post). 
3. eLhkabjisa, kabiisa. 11. en-nir. 

4: cLÓóuruk, burk, 53. 12. tsbadain (Post). 

5. e3-saz0d7Ir (Schum.), mpag. 3e JENGI 

6. el-wiusla, wasl, syy).3 14. INISSÄS Or »tuinsás. 
7. fofrib (Post), sp 15. akisa. 

8 


. kalaka (Post). 16. ‘aba, sabbst. 


not needing two men to manage it, may safely be taken 
to illustrate that used by the Israclites. There is no more 
uniformity in its construction than in any other matter 
relating to agriculture, and it would seem to beat its 
simplest in Southern Palestine. The woodcut (fig. 2) 
illustrates its general form. lt is of wood, often oak. The 
stake on to which the pointcd metal sheath that serves for 
ashareis thrust, passesup through ahole in the pole, toend 
in a cross handle piece. The pole is of two pieces, joined 
end to end. The yoke (5y, apie, more rarely wa, nisin 
bya; guydv, tvyds) is repeatedly mentioned in the OT. 
It varied in weight according to circumstances (r K. 
124) It is now made as light as possible, often of 
willow. Two pegs, joined below by thongs or by hair 
string, form a collar for each of the oxen, and two 
smaller pegs in the middle keep in position the ring 
or other arrangement for attaching the plough pole. 
Repairs are attended to once a year by a travelling 

1 The simplest plough would he made of one piece of a tree, 
bent while growing. See Verg. Geor. 1 169, and illustration in 
Graevius, Z%es. Antig. Rom. M, p. 1674. , X 

2 The ancient Egyptian plough, which underwent little 
modification in the course of millenniums, was all of wood, 
although, perhaps, the share was of a wood (harder?) different 
from the rest of the plough, and may sometimes have been 
sheathed in meral (Wilkinson) Of the Assyrian plough we 
know from an embossed relicf found near Mésul, that it (some- 
times) had & board for turning over the earth, and just in front 
of it a drill that let the seed down, to be covered by the soil 
as it rurned over. i e , 

3 Where two forms of the Arabic name are given, the first is 


from Schumacher, and the second from Post (of. cit. below, § 17). 
The Hebrew names are from Vogelstein (of. cif. below, 8 17). 
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expert. The ploughman holds in his left hand a 
goad (messás — 50, jan! niian) some eight or nine feet 
in length, having at one end a metal point, and at the 
other a metal blade to clean the share. 

The éeam (ans, fedyos) would, as now, oftenest 
consist of oxen (Am. 612), but sometimes of cows (Job 


Fic. 3.—Ploughing, hoeing, and sowing. From the »astaba of Ti at Sakkira 


Old Empire). After Baedeker. 

114, Heb. text), and perhaps sometimes of asses (Is. 
3024; Dt. 22:9). Even camels and mules may now 
be seen occasionally. In Armenia many pairs of oxen 
draw one plough, the driver sitting on the yoke; but 
this is hardly the meaning of 1 K. 1919. 

The furrows were called psa, mpo? (mapo). They 
are now sometimes very carefully drawn (ep szwa 
Ps. 1293), and are some nine to ten inches apart. 

Irrigation (man, aaga; see GARDEN) must have been 
one of the processes used by Israel. Pales- 
tine, indeed, differed from Egypt (Dt. 11 1o f., 
on which see EGYPT, § 34, n.) in having 
a eopious supply of rain and in having uatural springs 


b. Irriga- 
tion, etc. 


(Deut 87): 

henee many 

abr recettes v5 xCO A 
especially — in Pv ie 
valleys,* would ae | =e 
bear erops 

without being 

watered arti- 

ficially. But 

later practice 

shows that 

even these 

would yield 

better harvests 

if : they had Fic. 4.—Rams trampling in the secd. 
artificial irri- 


gation, and there may have been distriets under culti- 
vation which were entirely dependent on it. It would not 
be safe to assign an early date to the elaborate methods 
and regulations of Mishna times; and it is diffieult to 
determine whether by the streams that were so highly 
prized (Dt. 87; Nu. 246, Cant. 4 15),? and without which 
a garden could not live (Is.13o), artificial eanals are 
meant, and whether, e.g., the bucket (a, Is. 4015; 
Num. 247) was used in irrigation. The Mishna has 
regulations concerning manuring (*z)) and there may 
be a reference to it in such passages as Ps. 83:o(i1] 
(22385 i7) or Is. 2510 (Kthib). In NT times, at least, 
manure was used for trees (Lk. 138; fdXw kómpia), 
as now for figs, olives, etc. ; it was worked in at the 
last yearly ploughing, which was after the first winter 
rain. For grain erops the use of manure is exceptional 
{e.g., at Hebron). Remains show that in the hilly 
country ferracing (enge pios, Cant. 513 ?) was used 
even more than now, especially for vine cultivation ; 
but the wider terraces are still used for grain, the 
clearing of the soil being called zak. 

Fences (373) were employed, perhaps only in vine- 


1 Vogelstein argues from A'eZizi, 96 that this is the name of 
the metal head. 

2 Cp, however, Del. on Ps. 129 5, Ges.-Buhl su voc. etc. 

3 See now the account in Vogelstein, § 4. 

4 Cp RS (2) 106. 

5 The prophets delight to speak of the copious supplies of 
water that will refresh even the most unlikely places in the ideal 
future (see Cheyne on Is. 3025). 
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yards (Is. 55; Eeclus. 2828), where hedges (amin Is. 
55) were also in use ; and there was sometimes a border, 
eg., Of nop» (see FircHes, 2) (Is. 2825) Between 
grain-fields, however, the commonest practice was to 
set up sones to mark the line of partition (s31 Hos. 
510); on the strong sentiment that prevailed as to the 

unrighteousness of tampering with these, 
see below (88 12, 14). 

W'hether the various words used for 
sowing the seed were teehnical terms we 

: cannot tell ye is a word 

6. Sowing of general significance. In 
Is. 2825 three words are used in one 
verse; oen and pir of scattering nsp (see 
Frrcuks, 1) and cummin with the hand ; 
r£) of setting wheat and barley in the 
straight furrows.? Nowadays a drill is 
sometimes used. The common practice 
is, whether the land has been already ploughed cr not, 
to plough in the seed.? ‘This proteets it from ants and 
from dryness due to intermission of the early rain.? 
As to protection from man and beast, see Hur. 

To reap is Two names of implements have 
been preserved (zissn, only in Dt. [169 ; 2326]; 5:5, only 
in Jer. [5016 ;. AV mg. seythe?] and Joel 
[3 (1):3]; ópémavov); but whether they 
refer to the same thing or to varieties, we do not 
know. Perhaps the commonest method was to pull 
up by the root (see fig. 5), a practice confined in 
ancient Egypt to certain crops, but still followed 
both in Egypt and in Palestine. The use of sickles in 

Canaan in very 


“sp 


7. Reaping. 


early times 
is, however, 
proved by the 
finding of 
sickle flints$ at 
Tell - cl - Hesy 
in the carliest 
and all suc- 
ceeding layers, 
while the use 
of iron sickles 
by the Jews in 
at least pre- 


CEE A ao ce 


li bs Ks 


= 


7 


Hellenistic 
times is proved 
by the finding of the specimen represented in fig. 7. 

By putting together different allusions,? we can follow 
) filled his hand 


After Baedeker. 


the various steps. The reaper («sr 


Fic. 5.—Pulling up grain. After Erman. 

1 Tn Am. 913 para 575 is used of the process of sowing. 

2 [t is not unlikely that stig: is to be dropped, with We. Che. 
and Du. (against Di.), as = mpi. 

3 According to Strabo, this was done also in Babylon (cp 
ahove, col. 78, n. 2), and in ancient Egypt theseed was sometimes, 
especially in the Old Empire, trodden in by sheep (Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, ET 429; not goats), in the time of 
Herodotus by swine. 

4 On the stages and accidents of growth cp Vogelstein, 8 10. 

5 For 1272, which AV mg. thrice renders ‘scythe,’ EV has, 
more correctly, PRUNING-HOOKS (g.v.). 

6 The method of setting the sickle flints is shown by the 


specimens found by Dr. Petrie in Egypt (/ZaAur, etc. pl. 7 
no. 27 ; see above, fig. 6). 


7 E.g., Ruth223; Ps. 1297; 1s.17 5; Job2424; Jer. 922[21]. 
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(nz) with ears (bx) of the standing corn (zzp), and 
with his arm (yq) reaped them (asp). The stalks (mp) 
were, in Egypt, and still are, in Palestine, cut pretty 
high up (Anderlind; knee high) They must some- 
times have been cut, 
whether at this or at 
a later stage, very 
near the ear (gixn 
nos Job 2124) 
The armfuls (ny) 
would fall (Jer. 
022 [2:]) ina heap 
(v3) behind the 
reaper, to be ga- 
thered by the «75 


Fic. 6.—Sickle with cutting edge of ON, in his bosom 
flints found at lllahun. After l'etrie.. (55422) and tied 


(c*w2) into sheaves 
(an$s) and set in heaps (enzs).! 

In Egypt the sheaf consisted of two bundles, with 
their heads in opposite directions. fn modern Syria fre- 
quently the sheaves are not tied at al. It has been 


Fic. 7.—Iron sickle found at Tell el Hesi. After PE FQ. 


supposed? that already in Amos's time the bundles 
zz) may sometimes have been heaped into a heavy 
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(Is. 2827) it was usual to beat out cummin and nyp (sec 
FrrCHES, 1) with rods (225 and gaw respectively). The 
other processes were probably more common in later 
times. l'or these was needed a /Areskiug-Jloor (15,3 dws, 
wv), for which was selected some spot freely exposed 
to the wind, often a well-known place (2 S. 2416).? 
Beating the floor hard for use may be alluded to in 
Jer. 5133 (Heb. Text; again). Sometimes the wheat 
heads may have been struck off the straws by the sickle 
onto the threshing-floor (Job 2124), as ‘Tristram 
describes (Last, Cust. 125); but usually the bundles 
would be first piled in a heap (gras) on the floor, and 
then from this a convenient quantity (2:32)? from time 
to time spread over the floor. 

The threshing then seems to have been done in two 
ways: either (4) by driving ca/7/e round the floor on the 
loosely scattered stalks till their hoofs gradually trampled 
(ys) out the grain (42), for which purpose oxen? were 
used (Hos. 10 :1),? or (c) by special implements.® 

The instruments mentioned, which were drawn usually 
by oxen, are (a) rin", qr (2) (pram) atin: ® (2) zvuy 
with jowl? (wheel) prefixed (Is. 9827), and perhaps 
alone (Am. 213}; see, however, We. ad Ze.) "These 
two sets of expressions probably correspond pretty 
closely to two instruments stili in use in Palestine, and 
a description of them and their use will be the nearest 
we can come to an account ol their ancient representa- 
tives. 

a. The Syrian worag (ii) is a wooden drag! (see 
fig. 10) with a rough under-surface, which when drawn 
over the stalks chops them up. The illustration 
needs few explanations. The roughness is produced by 
the skilful insertion in holes, a eubie inch in size, of 
blocks of basalt (ns'a Is. 41:5) which protrude (when 
new) some inch and a half. "The sledge is weighted by 
heavy stones, or by the weight of the driver, who, when 
tired, lies down and even sleeps, or sits on a three- 
legged stool. 


8.—Sickling and bundlinz. 


load on a cart (25:y Am. 213); but the reference may 
very well be to the threshing wain.? In Fgvpt they 
were conveyed in baskets or bags, by men or on donkeys, 
to the threshing-iloor. 

Threshing was called pan, pps, ghm, Gaba pen; of 
which the first describes beating with a rod, the second 
is indefinite (to break up fine), and the 
third is literally to trample. (a) The 
first of these evidently represents the most primitive 
practice, still followed sometimes in both Palestine 
and Egvpt. Naturally, gleaners (5557) and apparently 
others in certain cireumstanees—e.s., Gideon in time 
of danger—beat out the grain ; and in much later times 


8. Threshing. 


1 It is hardly possible to determine how many of these terms 
are practically synonyms. According to Vogelstein of. cit. 
61 f., the loose D'TI25 were tied into ne: X, and piled into OY 
while VRY (see Excurs. I.) is an entirely distinct word meaning 
hav. 

2 E.g., by Wellhausen. 

3 So, e.g., Hoffman and Werzstein in ZA TIV. 
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B. The //ilin of Northern Syria, called in Egypt by 


1 *Tarn-floor,! 2 K. 627 AV. 

2 Burin r K. 22 10:935 is probably dittography for mais. 

3 So written, without dagesh, by Paer. 

4 [t is not clear how the horses of 15. 282? are supposed to 
be used. Du. proposes 10 read vesa as a verb. R 

5 In Egypt in later times oxen were so used, three in a line, 
with their heads bound together at the horns by a beam (sce 
fig. ọ), or in the ancient empire, donkeys, ten in a linc; so in 
modern Syria, the line being called a faran. | 

6 Just as severa! rods are used together in method (a), so 
there could be duplicates of faran (b), or of implement (c), or 
mixtures of (4) and (c) used simultaneously, as now in Haurán. 

7 *'Threshing-wain,' Job 41 3o [22] RV. . 

8 Clearly some kind of sharp instrument of iron (2 8. 1231— 
1 Ch. 2030), EV ‘harrow,’ Hoffm. (71 7117266)! pick.’ 

9 Perhaps by a gloss we have here independent names for one 
thing (Is. 4115). By opna (Judg. 87, 16+), which some would 
add here, the Talmud (with B1 [once]; @BAtl (once) trans- 
literates) understands ‘thistles’: a view that is confirmed by 
the existence in modern Hey pian Arabic of a word éerhdan as 
the name of a thorny plant. See Brier, 1. 


10 toy alone =(threshing) wheel, Prov. 2026 RV 


11 Some 7 ft. x3 ft. X 2 in. 
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the name of the unused zdra¢ (see fig. x1), and known to | 
the Romans as plostellum Poenicum, has in place of sharp 
stones revolving metal discs, which, when pressed down 
by the weight of the driver seated in a rude arm-chair, 
effectually cut up the straw 
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The process of winnowing (am) is often mentioned. 
Two names of instruments are preserved, the ama (EV 
: . *fan') in Is. (3024) and Jer. (157), and 
er ie nm (EV ‘shovel’) in Is. alone (30 
24).1 They seem to refer to different things: perhaps to 


The work is done sometimes by horses, but most 
commonly, as of old, by oxen, either singly or (oftener) 
in pairs, sometimes muzzled, contrary to ancient Egyptian 
usage and Hebrew maxim.! 

The modern tloor is a circle some fifty feet in diameter, 


Fic. xo.—Syrian threshing-sledge. After Benzinger. 

with the heap (Zadis) in the centre, from which a supply 
(żarha) is from time to time spread all round in ring 
form, some two feet deep and seven or eight feet broad. 
When one /arPa has been thoroughly threshed—to 
insure which, it is from time to time stirred up with the 


Fic. 11.—Modern Egyptian threshing-machine (sóra£). 
After Wilkinson. 


handle of the winnowing instrument, or even with a 
special two-pronged fork (detkal, 6ikeXXa)—the mixed 
mass (daris) of grain (abb), chopped straw (7/2 yzn), and 
chaff etc. (/ayyár), is formed into a heap (‘arama), to 
make room for a new žarka. 


l The Mishna seems to assume the practice in Kelim 167 
by monte, 223 bw. It is doubtful whether the preceding 
phrase 753 ky pipoen refers to a practice, reported by some 
travellers, of bandaging the eyes of the oxen in threshing. 
Philological considerations would give the preference to 
Maimonides's explanation : ‘ ou ind) di ia in quem colligunt 
stercus jumenti ne pereat triticum dum trituratur.' 
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the implements still called by similar names in Palestine? 
—the fork and the shovel. The products are grain 
(zo choppedstraw (i22), and chaff (y5, ven, vy, dxvporv). 
The first is heaped up in round heaps (mny Ru. 37; 
Cant. 73, Heb. Text) The second is kept for pro- 
vender (1s. 117). The third is blown away by the 
wind (Ps. 14). 

In modern Syria the a/dra (see fig. given in Wetzstein, 
op. cit. below, § 17) is a wooden fork almost 6 ft. in 
length, with some at least of 
its five or six prongs separate- 
ly inserted, so that they are 
easily repaired. The prongs 
are bound together by fresh 
hide, which ou shrinking forms 
a tight band. The raz/is a 
kind of wooden shovel (see 
fig. in Wetzstein, Zc.), with 
a handle ty it long: It is 
used chiefly for piling the 
grain, but also for winnowing 
leguminous plants and certain 
parts of the daris that have 
had to be re-threshed. The 
winnowers stand to the E. of 
the ‘arama heap, and (some- 
times first with a two-pronged 
fork called s£a'z/ and then), 
with the m/drd, either toss 
the daris against the wind or straight up, or simply 
let it fall from the inverted fork, according to the 
strength of the evening W. breeze. While the chaff 
is blown away some ro to 15 
ft. or more, the straw (zin) 
falls at a shorter distance, 
and is preserved for fodder ; 
the heavy grain, unbruised 
ears, and joints of stems, fall 
almost where they were, ready 
for sifting. 

Strange to say, in the case 
of sifting it is the names of 
the implement that are best 

e preserved. 
10. Sifting, etc. "The:stowe is 
called Avhdrah (-2z22,? Am. 
99f) and xdphah (zm Is. 
3028) In the former case 
probably the good grain, in the latter probably the 
refuse, passes through. In modern Syria there are 


Fic. 12. —Winnowing. 
After Erman. 


Fi6. 13.—Sifting. After 
Lepsius. 


1 © omits these words ; but rrvov occurs repeatedly in the NT. 

2 Fleischer denies any philological connection between Ar. 
rahi and nm, regarding the former as a Persian word, borrowed 
in the sense of sol 

3 But © Atxuds. 
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two main kinds of sieve used on the threshing-floor. 
They are made of a hoop of wood with a mesh-work 
of strips of camel-hide put on fresh, and become 
tight in drying. "The coarser meshed 4iró4/ is like the 
&ebhárah of Amos. When the winnowed heap is sifted 
with it, the grains of wheat pass through, while the 
unbruised ears etc. remain in the sieve,! and are flung 
back into the żarha to be re-threshed. ‘The finer meshed 
ghirbal is like the moi of Is. 3028; all dust, bruised 
grains, etc. pass through, but none of the good wheat. 

When the grain has been finally separated, it is 
heaped with the ra/7 in hemispherical piles (so24a), 
which probably represent the ‘Arma (amy) of the 
metaphor in Cant. 73 (Heb.). By this Boaz slept (Ru. 
37), as do the owners still, while (as a further pre- 
caution) private marks are made on the surface, and a 
scarecrow is set up. 

Storage.—In Jer., Dt., Joel, Ps., 2 Ch., there are 
names of places for keeping stores of grain ;? but we do 
not know anything about them.? In the dark days of 
Gedaliah corn and other stores were hidde: in the ground 
(Jer. 418); dry cisterns hewn out of the rock are still so 
used. For a reprcsentation of an ancient cistern see 
ZDPV 8, opp. p. 69. The mouth is just wide enough 
to admit a man's body, and can be carefully covered 
over. Grain will keep in these cisterns for years. 

2. Next falls to be considered the dependence of 
agriculture on the general condition of the people, a 
dependence that is very obvious from the present state 
of agriculture in Palestinc. 

In the days of Israel's greatness, when agriculture 
was the chief occupation of the people, the population, 

whatever may have been its numerical 
11. General i: ; : 
conditio. strength, was certainly cnough to bring 
the country, even in places that are now 
quite barren, into a state of cultivation. The land 
would be full of husbandmen tilling their fields by day, 
and returning to their villages at night. Yet, down to 
the end of the monarchy, the old nomadic life still had its 
admirers (Jer. 35), who, like the Bedouin of to-day, 
would despise the settled tiller of the soil. At the 
other extreme also, in such a society as is described, 
e.g., by Amos and Isaiah, there was an aristocracy that 
had little immediate connection with the land it owned. 
Slave labour would doubtless, as elsewhere, be a weak 
point in the agricultural system, tending to lower its 
status (Zech. 135; Ecclus. 7 15 [16]) ; though this would 
not preclude the existence, at some period or other, of 
honourable offices such as those attributed by the 
Chronicler to the age of David (1 Ch. 2725-31). After 
making allowance for homiletic colouring, we are bound 
to suppose that agricultural enterprise must have suffered 
grievously from a sense of insecurity in regard to the 
claims of property, and from the accumulation of debts, 
with their attendant horrors. Civil disturbances (such 
as those abounding in the later years of Hosea) and 
foreign wars would, in later times, take the place of 
exposure to the inroads of nomadic tribes. The burden 
of taxation and forced labour (1 S. 812) would, as now 
in many eastern lands, foster the feelings that find ex- 
pression in the narrative of the great schism (1 K. 124) 
and in some of the accounts of the rise of the kingdom 
(on the 'king's mowings, Am. 71, see MOWINGS and 
GOVERNMENT, § 20). 

The existence of an effort to ameliorate evils of the 
kind to which allusion has just been made, and of a 

12. Lava. consciousness of their inconsistency with 

the true national life, is attested by the 
inclusion in the Pentateuchal codes of a considerable 
number of dicta on agricultural matters, in which we see 


1 For y is most likely stones. 

2 C'O2ND, D'CDN, nissix, mao, uo, nb302, NT arobyan. 

3 In Egypt corn was stored in buildings with a flat roof 
reached by an outside stair. There were two openings, or sets 


of openings, near the top, for pouring in the grain, and near the 
bottom, for withdrawing it (see model in Brit. Mus.). 
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how religious sanctions became attached to traditional 
agricultural practices. 

Already in the Book of the Covenant a fallow year 
(Ex. 2311), once in seven, is prescribed for the sake of 
the poor and the beast, and a day of rest (v. 12), once 
in seven, for the sake of the cattle and the slave ; while 
the principle is laid down that for damage done to a 
neighbour's field reparation must be made (Ex. 225 /. 
[47]. In the Deuteronomic Code, if there is already 
the precept against sowing in a vineyard two kinds of 
seed (229), or ploughing with an ox and an ass together 
(2210), and the requirement of a tthe (1422), there are 
still such maxims as the sacredness of property (19 14, 
landmarks ; = Prov. 2228— 231oa [cp Job242], and, in 
the form of a curse, Dt. 27 17) on the one hand, and, 
on the other, generous regard for the needs of others 
(2325 [26], plucking cars; 2419, sheaf; 2o, olive; 
21 2324[23], grapes), even of beasts (254, muzzle), with 
a provision against abuse of the privilege (2325 [26], 
no sickle; 2324[25], no vessel); while an effort is 
made to moderate the damage done to agriculture 
by war (207, exemption from conscription; 2019 f., 
preserve trees). In the Priestly Code there is still, 
in the remarkable collection preceding the last chapter 
of Leviticus, a further development of the provision 
for the poor at harvest time (199, corners=2322), 
with a repetition of the charitable maxims (199 f.) ; but 
there is on the whole an emphasising of such prescrip- 
tions as non-mixture of seeds (1919), defilement of seed 
(1137/.), uncircumcision of fruit-trees (1023-25), strict 
calculation of dates of agricultural year (2316); while 
the Jubile year makes its appearance. Illere we are 
appreciably nearer the details of such discussions as 
those in Zera‘im etc. Of course, the question how far 
such maxims made themselves felt in actual practice, or 
even as a moral directive force, is not answered by 
pointing out their existence in literary form. 

HI. We pass now to the consideration of agriculture 
as a factor in the life of the people. 

"That agriculture was an important element in popular 
life is very evident. l.and was measured by yokes 
13. Gammon (15.1414; Is. 510) and litoe pa the 

life. amount of seed it needed (Lev. 27 16). 
Time was measured by harvests (Judith 
2271), and places were identified by the crops growing 
on them (28. 2311, lentils; 1 Ch. 1113, barley). Tilling 
the soil was proverbially the source of wealth (Pr. I211 
2819); implements not needed for other purposes would 
as a matter of course be turned to agricultural use 
(Is. 24)—and so on. That work in the fields was not 
confined to slaves and people of no culture is evident, 
not only from the existence of such narratives as that 
of Joseph's dream, but also from what is told of Saul 
(1S.11s) and Elisha (1 K.19:9), and Amos (714) 
before they appeared on the stage of history. On the 
other hand, the narrator of the story of Ruth scems 
to represent neither Boaz himself nor his deputy as 
doing more than overseeing and encouraging the 
labourers (Ru. 25); and in the time of the writer of 
Zech.135 (RV) a tiller of the soil seemed to be most 
naturally a purchased slave, while the ideal of the writer 
of Is. 615 is that ploughmen and vine-dressers should be 
aliens. 

At all times, however, even the rich owner entered 
naturally into the spirit of the agricultural life. lf it 
was perhaps only in the earlier times that he actually 
ploughed or even followed the oxen, he would at all 
times be present on the cheerful harvest field and visit 
his vineyard to see the work of the labourers (Mt. 208), 
his sons included (Mt. 2128), and give directions about 
the work (Lk. 137), when he would listen respectfully 
to the counsel of his men (Lk. 138.) It was not 
derogatory, in the mind of the Chronicler, to kingly 
dignity to interest one's self in agriculture (2 Ch. 26 1o),? 


1 The text of 2 S. 23 13 is very doubtful ; cp Dr. ad loc. 
2 'The meaning of Eccles. 5 9 [8] is obscure. 
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and a proverb-writer points out the superiority of the | 


quiet prosperity of the husbandman to an insecure 
diadem (Prov. 27 23-27). 

Not unnaturally it is the life of harvest-time that has 
been most fully preserved to us. We can sce the men, 
especially the younger men (Ru.29) cutting the 
grain, the young children! going out to their fathers 
(2 K. 418) in the field, the jealousies that might spring 
up between the reapers (Gen. 37 7), and the dangers that 
young men and maidens might be exposed to (Ru. 29 
perh. Hos. 91 f. ), the simple fare of the reapers (Ru. 2 14), 
and the unrestrained joviality of the evening meal (Ru. 
37) after the hot day's work (2 K. 419), the poor women 
and girls gleaning behind the reapers and usually finding 
more than they seem sometimes to find nowadavs, 
beating out the grain (Ru.2:7) in the evening and 
carrying it away in a mantle to the older ones at home 
(Ru. 315), not only the labourers but also the owners 
sleeping by the corn heaps at night (Ru. 37), so that 
the villages would, as now in Palestine and Egypt, be 
largely emptied of inhabitants. ‘The Egyptian monu- 
ments could be drawn on for further illustrations. 

Such a mode of life had naturally a profound effect 
on the popular sentiment, the religious conscience, and, 
in time, the literary thought of the 
people ; and, to complete our survey of 
the subject, a few words must be said here on these 
matters. 

'That the agricultural mode of life was regarded as 
originating in the carliest ages is evident from Gen. 3 
and 4;2 but it was sometimes regarded as a curse 
(317 f.), or at least as inferior to pastoral life (43 /. ), 
while at other times nomadic life was a curse (412), 
instead of being a natural stage (420). These two 
sides are perhaps reflected in the glowing descriptions 
in which certain writers delight —e.g., Dt. 3328: a tilled 
land of corn and wine and oil (Dt. 87-9), a pasture land 
flowing with milk and honey (Ezek. 206). "This land, 
whieh is lovingly contrasted with other lands (Ezek. 
206:5), was felt to be a gift of Yahwé to his 
people, and specially under his watchful care (Dt. 
11:2) The agricultural life was, therefore, also of his 
appointment (Gen. 323; Ecclus.7:5 [16]), and indeed 
lay as the basis of his Torah. From him the husband- 
man received the principles of his practice (1s. 2826), 
as also, he depended absolutely on Yahwe for the bringing 
into operation of the natural forces (Dt. 11:4) without 
which all his labour would be in vain (v. 17). This, how- 
ever, was only a ground of special security (Dt. 11 12), for 
no other god could give such blessings as rain (Jer. 14 22), 
and Yahwé did give them (Ter. 524). If they were not 
forthcoming, therefore, it was because Yahwe had with- 
held them (Am. 47), and this was because of his people's 
sins (Jer. 525), which also brought more special curses 
(Dt. 28 38-40). The recognition of Yahwe had, therefore, 
a prominent place in connection with the stages of 
agricultural industry (see FEASTS, § 4), the success of 
which was felt to depend on the nation’s rendering him 
in general loyal obedience (Dt. 118-17) ; the land itself 
was Yahwé's ; the people were but tenants (Lev. 2523) ; 
and the moving of the ancient landmarks, though not 
unknown, was a great wrong (Job 242). Some of the 
moral aspects of agricuitural life have been already 
sufficiently touched on. It is probable that many of the 
maxims referred to were widely observed, being congruent 
with the better spirit of the people. “Fhus Amos records 
it as an outrage on the ordinary sentiments of common 
charity, that even the refuse of the wheat should be sold 
for gain (Am. 86). Other maxims, again, can be little 
traced in practice. 

In this description of Hebrew ideas we have taken no 
note of the differences between earlier and later times. 
Deuteronomy and the prophets have been the main 


14. Sentiment. 


1 Several children may sometimes now be seen weighting and 
driving the threshing-sledge. 
2 Cp also Gen. 1 28 /: and WRS A52) 307. 
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authority. In the public consciousness, however, there 
lived on much of the old Canaanitish popular belief, in 
which the Z4'áZim hold the place here assigned to 
Yahwe, so that, e.g., the fertile spot is the Baal's plot of 
land, who waters it from unseen sources, underground or 
in the heavens (see BAAL, $ 1)—a mode of expression 
that lived on into Mishna times, although its original 
mcaning had been long forgotten. 

The influence on Hebrew literature was very deep. 
‘The most cursory reader ! must have observed how much 
the modes of expression reflect the 
agricultural life. Prophetic descrip- 
tions of an ideal future abound in scenes conceived in 
agricultural imagery.? Great joy is likened to the joy 
of harvest (1s. 169 f.) ; what is evanescent is like chaff 
that is burned up or blown away ; something unexpected 
is like cold (Pr. 25 13), or rain (Pr. 261), in harvest —and 
so on. Lack of space prevents proof in detail of how, 
on the one hand, figures and modes of speech are drawn 
from all the operations and natura] phenomena of agri- 
culture, while, on the other hand, every conceivable 
subject is didactically or artistically illustrated by ideas 
and expressions from the same source. It is a natural 
carrying forward in the NT of this mode of thought, to 
find Jesus publishing his epoch-making doctrines of the 
‘kingdom’ so largely through the help of the same 
imagery. No doubt the commonest general expression 
is ‘kingdom’; but even this often becomes a vineyard, 
or a ficld, or a tree, or a seed ; and it is extended by 
sowing etc. It is unnecessary to pursue the subject 
farther. Fhe whole mode of thought has passed over 
into historical Christianity, and thus into all the 
languages of the world. 

: : We shall now in closing give some 
Xo pueot fragmentary notes towards a historical 
outline of the subject. 

‘Fhe traditional aecount of the mode of life of the 
ancestors of Israel in the earliest times introduces agri- 
cultural activity only as an exceptional incident. Agri- 
culture must be rudimentary in the case of a nomadic 
people. "Phat Canaan, on the other hand, was for the 
most part well under cultivation,? when the Israelites 
settled in the highlands, there can be no doubt. The 
Egyptian Mohar found a garden at Joppa,* and of the 
agricultural produce claimed by Thotmes HHI. at the 
hands of the Rutennu? some at least must have been 
grown in Palestine. Israel doubtless learned from the 
Canaanite not only the art of war (Judg. 32), but also 
the more peaceful arts of tilling the soil, which, as the 
narratives of Judges and Samuel prove, were practised 
with success, while it is even stated that Solomon sent 
to Hiram yearly 20,000 Kor of wheat and 20,000 
Bath of oil (1 K. 511 [25] Var. Bible) Later, Ezekiel 
(2717 ; see Cornill) tells us how Judah bartered wheat 
with Tyre, as well as honey, oil, balm, and 335 (see 
PANNAG) ; which illustrates the tradition in 1 K. 2034 
(see COT) that there were bazaars (see TRADE; 
STRANGER, § 2) for Israelitish merchants in Damascus, 
and for those of Damascus in Samaria. It is strange, 
but true, that in the very period to which this last notice 
refers, there arose a popular reaction against the precious 
legacies of Canaanitish civilisation (see RECHABITES). 
The Assyrian conquest of Samaria naturally checked 
for a time the cultivation of the soil (2 K. 1725, lions), 
the colonists introduced by Sargon and Aáur-bàni-pal 
being imperfectly adapted to their new home. In Judzea 
under Gedaliah the Jews ‘ gathered wine and summer 


15. Literature. 


1 Even of the English version, which sometimes hides such 
metaphors as, e.g., ‘ploughing evil'—translated ‘deviseth,’ 
Prov. 6 14. 

2 Am. 9137 ; Hos. 146. [7 .] ; Mic. 44; Jer. 3112; Zech. 
812; Mal. 8 11. 

% The implements found at Tell-el-Hesy appear to carry us 
back to the earliest days. 

4 p RP ist ser., 2 115. 

5 " id. 23 and cp Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs (91), 
p. 167. 

6 Cp a similar relation in the time of Herod (Acts 12 20). 
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fruits very much’ (Jer. 10:12), and had stores of wheat, 
barley, oil, and honey, carefully hidden in the ground 
(Jer.418). In Is.41:5 mention is for the first time 
explicitly made of a threshing instrument with teeth 
(ns'a); but whether this was of recent introduction it is 
impossible to determine. On the fall of the Babylonian 
power the old relations with Tyre were doubtless renewed 
(Ezra37; cp Is. 231518). The imperial tribute, however, 
is regarded as heavier than the agricultural resources of the 
country could then well bear (Neh. 53/.). "This tribute 
may have been partly in money (54), but also apparently 
to a considerable extent in produce (Neh. 937, axan). 
In Joel, of course, there is a description of agricultural 
distress, but in such a way as to imply that agriculture 
was in general receiving full attention. In Eccles. (25 f.) 
there is acquaintance, as in other things, so in agri- 
culture, with several artificial contrivances. To go into 
the detailed accounts of the Mishna is beyond the 
present purpose. 
For complete E EDS see the larger Cyclopzdias, 
Biblical and Classical. Of special treatises may be mentioned 
. that in vol. 29 of the Zes. of Ugolinus; 
17. Literature. of special articles, on agriculture in general, 
in Mod. Palestine, Anderlind, ZDPV 91 f; 
Klein, 7. 3100-115 68r-101, but especially 457-84; Post, 
PEFQ, 1891, p. 110 f. ; on the plough, Schumacher, ZD71712 
157-166 ; on sickles, F. C. J. Spurrell in Archeolog. Journ. 49, 
no. 193, 1892, p. 54 J. and Plate 1., fig. 1; on threshing sledge, 
Wetzstein, Z. 4. Ethnologie, 1873, p. 270 ff. ; on winnowing, 
Wetzstein in Del. /sa.(2) 709 f. ; on the sreze, Wetzstein, ZDPV 
141,4. ; on place in OT ZiZerature, O. Ungewitter, Die land 
wirthschaftlichen Bilder u. Metaphern i. d. poet. Bich. d. 
AT (Kónigsbg., 1885); on dafer usage, Hermann Vogelstein, 
Die Landwirthschaft tn Palästina zur Zeit der Mischna, l. 
(Berlin, 1894), a dissertation that did not reach the writer till 
this article had been written. H. W. H. 


AGRIPPA (appirr TTA), Acts 25 f. t. See HERODIAN 
PANU 75 


AGUR (m2N; so Pesh.; $ 


translating, doBHOHT! [BAN]; Congregantis), b. 
Jakeh, an author of moral verses (Prov. 301). His 
name is variously explained as 'hireling' of wisdom 
(Bar Bahlül) and ‘collector’ of words of Torah (Midr. 
Shemoth R., par. 6) Such theories assume that Solomon 
is the author of the verses, which (see PROVERBS) is 
impossible. All the description given of him in the 
heading is ‘the author of wise poems ' (read, not x22, 
but ‘gen, with Gritz, Cheyne, Bickell) Very possibly 
the name isa pseudonym. The poet who ‘takes up 
his parable’ in 7.5 expresses sentiments very different 
from those of Agur; he secks to counteract the bold 
and scarcely Israelitish sentiments of his predecessor. 
See Ew., Salom. Schriften 250 ff. ; Che., Job and Solomon 
149., Jewish Rel. Life, Lect. V. ; Smend, A F Nel.-gesch. 
4795; and, with caution, Dillon, Sceftics of the OF 131 ff. 
269 7 Cp also Proverss; IrRIEL ihl; LEMUEL. TOKIE 
AHAB (ININ, § 65,! ‘father’s brother, ep Ahiam 
and the Assyr. woman's name, Ahat-abiSu, and see Wi. 
ZA, 1898, Heft 1 ; also INA [for INAN] on an inscrip- 
tion from Safa (Journ. As. 1881, 19 463]). 1. (Axaag 


' but and Vg., 


[BAL], -aau [A once]; Achab; Assyr. Ahabu.) Son 
of Omri, and king of Israel (875-853? B.C. Cp 
CHRONOLOGY, $ 32, and table in § 37). The im- 


portance of this king’s reign is shown by the large 
space devoted to it in the Book of Kings. 
To obtain a just idea of his character, 
however, is not easy, the Israclitish traditions being 
derived from two very different sources, in one of 
which the main interest was the glorification of the 
prophets, while the other was coloured by patriotic feel- 
ngs, and showed a strong partiality for the brave and 
bold king. To the former belong 1 K. 17-19 and 21; to 
the latter, chaps. 20and 22.? Both groups of narratives 
are very old ; but the former is more difficult than the 
latter to understand historically. In chaps. 20 and 22 we 


1 Cp Néldeke, * Verwandtschaftsnamen als Personennamen ' 
in Kleinigkeiten zur semitischen Onomatologie (HZ AM 6 307- 
316 ['92]). 

2 See Kincs, § 8, and cp Ki. Gesch. 2 184-186 [ET. 2 214-216). 
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AHAB 


seem to get nearer to the facts of history than in chaps. 
| 17-19, 21 ; at the same time we must remember that 
| even here we have to deal, not with extracts from the 
royal annals, but with popular traditions which are 
liable to exaggeration, especially at the hands of well 
meaning interpolators.! The story of Ahab in his 
relation to Elijah has been considered. elsewhere (see 
ELIJAH, 8 1 £.). We can hardly deny that the writer 
exalts the prophet to the disadvantage of the king. Ahab 
2. Ahab’s n not an irreligious man, Mudo interests 
policy. were mainly secular. He wished to sec 
Israel free and prosperous, and he did not 
believe that the road to political salvation and physical 
ease lay through the isolation. of his people from all 
foreign nations. ‘The most pressing danger to Israel 
seemed to him to lie in its being slowly but surely 
Aramaised, which would involve the depression and per- 
haps the ultimate extinction of its national peculiarities. 
Both under Baasha and under Omri, districts of Israclitish 
territory had been annexed to the kingdom of Damas- 
cus, and it seemed to Ahab to be his life's work to guide 
himself, not by the requirements of Yahwe's prophets, 
but by those of political prudence. Hence he not only 
maintained a fiim hold on Moab, but also made hiniself 
indispensable as an ally to the king of Judah, if he did 
not even become, in a qualified sense, his suzerain (sce 
JENOSHAPHAT, 1). Besides this, he formed a close 
alliance with [-thbaal, king of Tyre (Jos. .fz7. viii. 131), 
whose daughter Jezebel (Baalizebel ?) he married. ‘The 
object of this alliance was doubtless the improvement of 
Israel's commerce. The drawback of it was that it 
required on Ahab’s part an official recognition of the 
Tyrian Baal? (commonly known as Melkart), which 
was the more offensive because the contrast between the 
cultus even of the Canaanitish Baalim and that of the 
God of Israel was becoming stronger and stronger, owing 
to the prophetic reaction against the earlier fusion of wor- 
ships. Ahab himself had no thought of apostatising 
from Yahwe, nor did he destroy the altars of Yahwe 
and slay his prophets. Indeed, four hundred prophets 
of Yahwé are said to have prophesied before him when 
he set out on his fatal journey to Ramath Gilead. Hi, 
children, too, receive the significant names of .\thaliah, 
Ahaziah, and Jehoram. 

We can understand Ahab's point of view, But for 
its moral dangers, we might call it thoroughly just t- 
able. It was of urgent importance to recover the 
lost Israelitish territory and to secure the kingdom of 
Israel against foreign invasion. If Israel were absorbed 
by Damascus, what would become of the worship of 
Yahwé? ‘To this question Elijah would have given the 
answer which AMOS (g.2., § 18) gave after him : ‘Perish 
Israel, rather than that the commandments of Yahwe 
should be dishonoured.' Jezebel’s judicial murder of 
Nabothand Xhab's tame aequiescence show ed Fehjah what 
might be expected from the continued combination of 
two heterogeneous religions. It was for the murder of 
Naboth that Elijah threatened king Ahab with death,’ 


! 


1 We must begin, however, with an analysis of the narratives. 
Van Doorninck (77.7 1895, pp. 575-584) has made it highly 
probable that the narrative of the siege of Samaria and the baitle 
of Aphek in 1 K. 20 has received many interpolations tending to 
make the deliverance of the Israelites more wonderful, in addition 
to those already pointed out hy We. (C// 285 /), and Kue. 
(Eid. § 25, n. 10). 

2 Of Baalath, the female counterpart of Daal, the Hebrew 
tradition makes no mention. It is an interpolator who has 
introduced into 1 K. 18 19 the words ‘and the prophets of the 
Ashera, 400,' which are wanting in the MT of v. 22, though 
supplied in Gi. (GL omits 400 in v. 22] (cp WRS, AS) 
189; We. C// 281; Klo. Sa. Ad. 367; Ki. in Kau. Z/S). Of 
course, Baalath may have had her cultus by the side of Paal, 
but not in such a way as to strike Israelitish observers. Nor 
could either Baalath or Astarte (Jezebel's father had been a 

riest of Astarte, Jos. c. A2. 1 18) have been called ‘the Asherah ' 
y a contemporary writer. 

3 Note that 1 k. 21 206-26—in which (1) the whole house of 
Ahab is threatened, and (2) the punishment is connected with 
Ahab's religious policy—forms no part of the old narrative (see 
Ki. in Kau. 775). 
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and it was probably for this, or for other unrecorded ! 


moral offences of Ahab and the partizans of Baal, that 
the uncourtly prophet Micaiah ' never prophesied good 
concerning Ahab, but evil' (1 K. 228). 

'To what precise period of Ahab's reign his encounters 
with Elijah belong, we are not told. Nor is it at all 
certain to which years the events recorded in 1 K.20 are to 
be referred. To the popular traditions further reference 
is made elsewhere (see ISRAEL, HISTORY OF, § 29). 
Suffice it to say here that they show us Ahab's better 
side; we can understand from them that to such a king 

3 Mesha much could be forgiven. Our remaining 

Inscription space will be devoted to the two inscrip- 

' tions relative to episodes in the life of 
Ahab. The earliest record comes from Moas (g.v. ). 
King Mesha informs us in his famous inscription (4 8) 
that Moab had been made tributary to Israel by Omri, 
and that this subjection had continued ‘ during Omri's 
days and half of his son's days, forty years,' after which 
took place the great revolt of Moab.! How this state- 
ment is to be reconciled with that in 2 K. 1: 34 nced not 
be here considered. Itis, at any rate, clear that the loss of 
the large Moabitish tribute, and of the contingent which 
Moab would have to furnish to Israelitish armies, must 


have been felt by Ahab severely. The 

4. Shalma- d : f this ki : 
neser II's Ond mention of this king occurs in 
Inscrintion the Monolith Inscription of SHALMA- 
d '" NESER II. (4g.z.) In the list there 


given of the allied kings of Syria whose forces were 
defeated by Shalmaneser at the battle of Karkar (near 
the river Orontes) in 854 B.C. occurs the name of 
Ahabbu Sir'lai, which, as most scholars are now agreed, 
can only mean Ahab? of Israel? (or, as Hommel thinks, 
of Jezreel}. Two important questions arise out of this 


5. Why was record. (1) Did Ahab join Bir'idri 
Pd a (Benhadad I.) of Damascus of his 
Karkar? ©? accord, jealousies being neutral- 
"Rie ised by dread of a common foe? 


or was he a vassal of Biridri, bound to accept the 
foreign policy of his suzcrain and to support it with 
(or at any rate through) his warriors on the field of 
battle? ‘lhe former alternative is adopted by Kittel + 
and M'Curdy ; the latter by Wellhausen and Winckler. 
To discuss this here at length is impossible. The 
remarks of Wellhausen will seem to most students very 
cogent. ‘If feelings of hostility existed at all between 
Ahab and Benhahad, then Ahab could not do otherwise 
than congratulate himself that in the person of Shalma- 
neser ll. there had arisen against Benhadad an enemy 
who would be able to keep him effectually in check. 
That Shalmaneser might prove dangerous to himself 
probably did not at that time occur to him ; but if it 
had, he would still have chosen the remote in preference 
to the immediately threatening evil. For it was the 
political existence of Israel that was at stake in the 
struggle with Damascus.'? Cp BEN-HADAD, § 2. 
It does not follow, however, that we must give Well- 
hausen's answer to the second question, which is (2) Are 
6. Relative the events related in r K.20 22, with 
“dase of the exception of the contest for Ramath 
katar and Gilead, to be placed before or after the 
TK. 20 22 battle of Karkar (854 B.C.)? It is, no 
i """ doubt, highly plausible to suppose that 
1 For a somewhat different view, see CHRONOLOGY, § 29, n. 1. 
2 Against Kamph.'s view, that Ahab is mentioned by a mis- 


take of the Assyrian scribe instead of Joram, cp Schr. A'GF 370. 
3 The form Sirlai may be illustrated by the vocalisation 


beter Asarel, 1 Ch. 4 16, which Lag. (Uebers. 132) thinks may 
represent the original pronunciation rather than bury, 


4 Ki., however, after adopting this view of the course of events 
in his narrative, turns round, and with some hesitation indicates 
his preference for the view of Kamph. (Chronologie der hebr. 
Kön. 8o), held also formerly by We., according to which the As- 
syrian scribe confounds Ahab with his son Jehoram (77ist. 2 273). 
On rhe whole question cp Schr. A'GF 356-371. 

5 Hist.(8) 61. So the conservative critic Köhler (Bibl. Gesch. 
i370), On the other side, see M'Curdy, Hist. Proph. Mon. 
1277 ff. 
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Ahab took advantage of the blow dealt to the power 
of Damascus at Karkar to shake off the suzerainty of 
Benhadad: so far, at least, it seems reasonable to 
follow Wellhausen. But it is not likely that, consider- 
ing the threatening attitude of Assyria, Benhadad 
would have thought it prudent to fritter away his 
strength on those ' furious attacks' on Israel to which 
Wellhausen refers ;? it is not likely, in short, that the 
siege of Samaria and the battle of Aphek are to 
be placed after 854 B.C. It may be asked, if they 
are not placed thus, where are we to find room for 
them? In 1 K. 20 23-34, Ahab is represented as gaining 
the mastery over Benhadad, who has to make most 
humiliating concessions to him. After such a success, 
how can we account for Ahab's enforced presence at 
Karkar as vassal of Benhadad? The answer is that 
tradition selects its facts, and that the facts which 
it selects it idealises as an artist would idealise them. 
We may admit that Ahab, in his obstinate and patriotic 
resistance to Damascus, was not unvisited bv gleams 
of good fortune; but the fact, which tradition itself 
records, that he was once actually besieged in his 
capital, cannot have stood alone. Of Ahab's other 
misfortunes in war tradition is silent ; but we can easily 
imagine that the power which was too strong for Omri 
was at last able to force his son to send a large con- 
tingent to the army which was to meet Shalmaneser at 
Karkar. 

That the siege of Samaria, at any rate, was before 
854 B.C. is rendered probable by the criticism given 
elsewhere (see JEHORAM, I, 8 2) of the narrative in 
2K.7. In particular, the kings of the Hittites and of 
Afusri, who are referred to in v. 6, are just those with 
whom Benhadad would have to deal before 854 B.C., 
while Shalmaneser was still occupied at a distance. 

'The above solution of the historical problem is that 
of Winckler, which unites elements of Wellhausen's 
view and of that of Kittel. 

The last-named critic deserves credit for an ingenious explana- 
tion (Gesch. 2232) of the magnanimity attributed to Ahab in 
1 K. 2031-34. Ir will be remembered that, according to Kittel, 
Ahab sent forces to Karkar of his own accord, not as a vassal of 
Benhadad. This enables him to suggest that the king of Israel 
may have spared his rival's life in order to enlist him in a 
coalition against Assyria, the idea of which (according to this 
hypothesis) was Ahab's. It must be confessed, however, that 
this view ascribes more foresight to Ahab than, according to 
Amos (7.7., § 5), was possessed by the Israelites even at a later 
day, and it was certainly unknown to the compiler of our 
traditions, who makes no mention of the battle of Karkar. 

We may regard it, then, as highly probable that the 
battle of Karkar was fought at some time in the ‘ three (?) 
years without war between Syria and Israel’ mentioned 
in r K. 22m 

The numbers of the force assigned by Shalmaneser 
in his inscription to Ahab (2000 chariots, 10,000 men), 
as compared with those assigned to 
other kings,? deserve attention. It 
is possible, no doubt, as Winckler suggests, that 
contingents from Judah and Moab were reckoned 
among the warriors of Ahab.? "This does not, however, 
greatly diminish the significance of the numbers. After 
all, the men of Judah were southern Israelites. Even 
if Moabitish warriors were untrustworthy against a foe 
such as Benhadad, there is no reason to doubt that the 
men of Judah would sooner see Israel free from Benhadad 
than swallowed up by its deadly foe. Ahab was 

: certainly no contemptible antagonist in 
REL uus respect to the number of warriors he 
could bring into the field. He himself, like David 
(235.183), was 'worth ten thousand,’ and the dread 
with which he inspired the Syrians is strikingly shown 
in the account of his last campaign. We read that 

1 ZJG 50; 2nd and 3rd ed. p. 71. 

? Bir'idri (Benhadad) has 1200 chariots, 1200 horsemen, 
20,000 men (Schrader, COT 1 186). 

That Jehoshaphat's military support of Ahab was not 
altogether voluntary is surmised by We. and positively asserted 


by Wi. That it only began at the expedition ro Ramath 
Gilead is too hastily supposed by Ki. (Gesch. 2 232 [ET, 2 272]). 
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Benhadad charged the captains of his chariots to ‘ fight 
neither with small nor great, save only with the king 
of Israel,’ and that when they thought they had found 
him they ‘surrounded him (65) to fight against him’ 
(1 K.223:/.). It was not, however, by a device of 
human craft that the great warrior was to die. A chance 
shot from a bow pierced Ahab's armour. The grievous 
wound prompted the wish to withdraw ; but for the 
king in his disguise (v. 3o) withdrawal was impossible, 
for the battle became hot and the warriors pressed on 
from behind. 
through, upright and armed as he was, in his chariot. 
At sunset he died, and when the news spread ' The king 
is dead’ (2 K. 2937, (5), the whole Israelitish army 
melted away. In Micaiah's language, it became ' scat- 
tered abroad, as sheep that had no shepherd ' (2 K. 2217). 
The dead body of the king was carried to Samaria and 
buried there! 

A brief reference is made in 1 K.2239 to Ahab's 
luxury, which confirms the reading of (5^ in Jer. 22:5: 
' Art thou a true king because thou viest with Ahab?’ 
(i AxaaB [A], e» axat [BNQ], «eópo [Q 1E], MT 
nx), an indignant protest addressed by Jeremiah to 
Jehoiachin (so Cornil! in SBOT, who enters into the 
text-critical points more thoroughly than Giesebrecht). 

2. (AxidB [BNAQ], perhaps the most correct form ; 
see NAMES, $65. In Jer. 2922 any is clearly a scribe's 
error; Eastern MSS have a A7 zums.) Son of Kolaiah 


and fellow-exile of Jehoiachin (Jer. 202: f.) He and 
another exile ( Zedekiah) fed the fanaticism of the Jews 
with false hopes of a speedy return. They were 
denounced by Jeremiah, who predicted for them a 
violent death at the hands of Nebuchadrezzar. We 
learn more about them from the writer (probably the 
editor of the Book of Jeremiah) who inserted 77, 226- 
ma. It was in his time, perhaps, a matter of notoriety 
that Ahab and Kolaiah had suffered the cruel punish- 
ment of being burned alive (cp Saulmugina's fate, RP 
177) Therefore, he makes Jeremiah refer to this, and 
at the same time accuse the false prophets of having 


led a profligate life, in accordance with the idea 
which underlies Gen. 3824 ; Lev. 2014219. Cp Cornill, 
Jeremiah (SBOT, Heb. text). TA KOC 


AHARAH (NNN [Bä]), or Ahrah (MFN [Ginsb. ]), 
third son of BENJAMIN ($ 9 ii. 8B), 1Ch. 81. See 
AHIRAM. 

AHARHEL (PTN; adeAdoy puyaB [BA] 
APAIHA àÀeAdoy puyaB [L]; AHAREHEL), a name 
in an obscure part of the genealogy of JUDAH (1 Ch. 481). 

AHASAI, or rather as RV, AHZAI (MON; in some 
MSS and edd. “YIN; a shortened form of Ahaziah ; 
om. BA, azayioy [N72 me inf.]. zakyioy [L]), a priest- 
ly name in a list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see EZRA, ii. 
88 5 [b]. 15 [1]a), Neh. 11 3t — 1 Ch. 8:2. JAHZERAH 
(TUM; (eA €eiov [B]. rezpiov [A], ezepa [L]), which 
is probably a corruption of Jahzeiah (see JAHAZIAH). 


AHASBAI('2207N) 259.2334 See ELIPHELET, 2. 


AHASUERUS (Cw nW; in Kt. of Esth. 101, the 


edd., following the Palestinian reading, have C'UIN). 
1. An Ahasuerus is mentioned in MT in Ezra 46 and 


Dan. 91; and in Esther he is one of the leading dramatis | 


persone. 

In MT of Esther he is mentioned in 1 1 9. 15*/.* 192 1* 12* 
16211 816 f. 121 62 7 5* 817*1 10%? 12 92* mt 101* 3.2 The 
readings of @ are: Ezra 46, ae82pov [B], avgovy. [A], asov. 


1 In 2238, the words ‘They washed his chariot in the pool of 
Samaria and the dogs licked his blood,’ etc., are an interpolation 
intended to explain how the dogs could lick Ahab's blood (which 
must have been dried up in the long journey from Ramah) and 
so fulfil the prediction of 2119. But this was to happen at 
Jezreel, not at Samaria (We. CH 360). 

2 The asterisks (*) indicate that BAL omits the proper name, 


which is sometimes inserted by Nc.a mg. The double-daggers(t) 


indicate that the editions following the Palestinian reading omit | 


the second 3. 
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[L]; Dan. 9 1, acovnpov [Theod.], but £ep£ov [87, i.e., the LXX; 
also Syr. mg.]; in Esther agaunpov [a text of GL, on which see 
below], but apra£ep£ov [B text of OL and GNA), -£e£. (B* vid. 
once], arap£ep£ns [A* once], aprap£ep£ns [A thrice]. 

In Ezra46, where he is a king of Persia whose 


reign fell between that of Koresh (Cyrus) and that 
of ArtahSasta (Artaxerxes Longimanus), he can hardly 
be any other than the king called AAsAavyarshd in the 
Persian inscriptions (Persep., Elvend, Van), gax'en in 
an Aramaic inscription [481 B.c.] from Egypt (C/S 
ii. 1122), and Eép£ms by the Greeks (ep above, readings 
of Dan.91) This name, which to Semites presented 
difficulties of pronunciation, was distorted likewise 
by the Babylonians in a variety of ways. As Prof. 
Bezold has informed the writer of the present article, 
we find on Babylonian tablets not only such forms as 
Khishiarshu, Akhshiyarshu, A&&ashiarshi, Akkisharshu, 
but also AzAshivawarshu, Akhshuwarshi, and Akhshi- 
warshu, with the substitution of w for y, as in gere! 
In other cases also the OT uses ‘zine to represent the 


Persian Ash, at the beginning of words. ‘The inser- 
tion of ð before the final s& rendered the pronunciation 
easier to the Hebrews; but whether the vowel was 
contained in the original form of the Hebrew texts we 
cannot determine. ? 

The Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther is a king of 
Persia and Media (1318 /.), whose kingdom extends 
from India to Ethiopia and consists of 127 satrapies 
(11 89 930). He has his capital at Shushan in Flam. 
le is fond of splendour and display, entertaining 
his nobles and princes for 180 days, and afterwards 


the people of his capital for seven ((5"*^ six) days 
(13-8) He keeps an extensive harem (2314 /.), his 
wives being chosen from among all the ‘fair young 
virgins’ of the empire (22-412-:14). As a ruler he 
is arbitrary and unscrupulous (38-11, and passim). — All 
this agrees well enough with what is related of Xerxes 
by classical authors, according to whom he was an 
effeminate and extravagant, cruel and capricious despot 
(see ESTHER, 8 1). This is the prince, son of Darius 
Hystaspis (Vishtaspa), whom the author of Esther 
seems to have had in mind. There has been an attempt 
to show, from the chronological data which he gives, that 
he knew the history of Xerxes accurately. He tells us 
that Esther was raised to the throne in the tenth month 
of the seventh year of Ahasuerus (216 f.), after having 
spent twelve months in the ‘house of the women’ 
(212). The command to assemble all the ‘fair young 
virgins’ in his palace (21-4) must, therefore, have been 
promulgated in his sixth year. But, in what is usually 
reckoned as the sixth year of his reign—viz. 480 B.C. — 
he was still in Greece. He could not, therefore, issue a 
decree from Shushan till the following year. This can 
be regarded as the sixth of his reign only by not counting 
the year of his accession, and taking 484 as the first of 
his reign. It is not impossible that the Persians may 
have taken over from the Babylonians the practice (see 
CHRONOLOGY, § 9) of reckoning the whole of the vear, 
in the course of which a change of ruler occurred, to 
the late king; but it is not known as a fact. ln this 
uncertainty we shall do well to suppose that the author 
of Esther has arbitrarily assumed his chronological data, 
and that his occasional coincidences with history are 
accidental merely. 

2. For the Ahasuerus who is called the father of 
Darius the Mede in Dan. 91, see DARIUS, I. 

3. Tobias heard (Tob. 1415+) of the destruction of 
Nineveh by * Nebuchadnezzar and Ahasucrus’ (so RV, 
AV ASSUERUS: acvypos [B]. asov. [N°], asov. [A] 
but 'Achiacharus, king of Media’ [N*], cp Acma- 
CHARUS, 2). See TOBIT, BOOK OF. 

C. P. T.-W. H. K. 

1 Cp Strassmaier, Actes du viiite congrès des orientalistes, 
sect. sém. 18 f. for a form corresponding to gaye (Ahsha- 
warsh ?) found on Babylonian contract tablets. 

2 See further Bevan, Daniel 149, where AhaSyarS or 
Ahfayar$ is proposed as the original Jewisb form. 
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AHAVA (NYIN), a place (Ezra815; eyerm [B]. 
eyet [AL)) or, as in the parallel 1 Esd. S41 (TiiERAS; 
om. B; Oepay, accus. [A]; ecia [L]) and Ezra 82121 
(G0ve [B]. aoye [B'A ; in v. 31 sup. ras.]. Aaoyas 
(L])=1 Esd. 8 so (' for the young men,’ ras veavioxos 
[BAL], i.e., apparently pana for max 973) 86: (Theras, 
Bepa [BA]. ccia [L]). a river, near whieh Ezra assembled 
his caravan before its departure for Jerusalem. The 
site and the river remain unidentified. We know that 
both were in the Euphrates basin, and that CASIPHIA 
(g.t.; ep. Jos. Ant. xi. 52; see Be-Rys, Æsra, ad loc.) 
was not very far off. The form Theras (see above) 
seems to have arisen from asn(x) for wnx, which is the 
reading of some MSS for max in Ezra8. 


AHAZ (08, a shortened form of JeEnoanaz, the 


Jauhazi of the inscriptions: see AB 220) 1. (ayaz 
[BNAQFL], see also below, 8 4 
end, Jos." Axáfs, ACMAZ[ Vg. and 
Mt. I9 AV].) Son of Jotham and 
eleventh king of Judah (7332-721, ep CHRONOLOGY, 
$ 34 J and table in 8 37) He was young, perhaps 
only twenty years of age! (2 K. 102), when he ascended 
the throne, and appears already to have struck keen 
observers such as Isaiah bya want of manliness which was 
quite consistent with tyranny (ls. 3:24). The event 
seems to have been regarded by Rezin (or rather Rezon) 
of Damascus as favourable to his plan for uniting Syria 
and Palestine in a lcague against Assyria. Pekah, who 
had just become king of Isracl by rebellion. and 
assassination, was only too glad to place himself at the 
disposal of Rezin, who alone could defend him from 
'Tiglath-pileser's wrath at the murder of an Assyrian 
vassal. Rezin and Pekah, therefore, marched southward, 

being safe for the moment from an Assyrian invasion 
—with the object of forcing Judah to join their league 
(2K. 165; Is. 81-9; ep sara, i 8 11). They could 
feel no confidence, however, in any promise which they 
might extort from Ahaz. For .Ahaz, who, unlike Rezin, 
had no personal motive for closing his eyes to the 
truth, was conscious of the danger of provoking Assyria. 
Let us, then, said Rezin and Pckah, place a creature 
of our own, who can be trusted to serve us, on the 
throne of Judah (1s. 76). Their nominee is called. éen- 
Tabel (sce TABEEL, 1), whom the language ascribed to 
the allies hardly allows us to identify with Rezin.? He 
was probably one of Rezin's courtiers, and thus (what a 
disgrace to Judah!) a mere Svrian governor with the 
title of king. The attempt to take Jerusalem was a 
failure. The fortress proved too strong to be taken by 
storm, and to have prolonged the siege, in view of the 
provocation given to Assyria and the terrible prompt- 
ness of Assyrian vengeance, would have been imprudent, 
Ahaz, too, in his alarm (which was fully shared by the 
eitizens),? had already made this vengeance doubly 
certain by sending an embassy to Tiglath-pileser with 
the message, ' I am thy slave and thy son: come up and 
deliver me' (2 K. 167; this verse should be read im- 
mediately after v. 5). 1 

l In 2 Ch.25: some MSS of @ and Pesh. read ‘twenty- 
five’ for ‘twenty.’ This is more natural, in view of the age 
assigned to Hezekiah at his accession. The ‘five’ may, however, 
have crept in from 27 1 29 zr. 8 A1. reads ‘twenty.’ 

2 Wi. AT Untersuch. 73-75; cp, however, Israr, Hist. oF, 


1. Syro-Ephraim- 
itish war. 


8 32. 

3 See Is. 72 86. The latter passage is partly corrupt; but 
it is clear, at least, that the people of Judah are reproved for 
distrusting Yahwt's power to save his people, and ‘desponding ' 
because of * Rezin and ben-Remaliah.' The ‘ waters of Shiloah' 
are a symbol of Yahwe (cp Ps. 464; Is. 8321). See Che. 
‘Isaiah ' (SBOT). The interpretation of ©, which paraphrases 
"nM bien (AV and RV, ungrammatically, ‘rejoice in") by 
BovaAcaOar éxew . Baciréa, is certainly wrong, though supported 

y some eminent names (Ges., Ew., Kue., 5t.), for it is opposed 
to 15.72 812... Even were the supposition that there was a 
large party in the capital favourable to Rezin and Pekah more 
plausible than it is, 1t would still be unwise to hase the sup- 
position on a passage so strangely expressed and of such question- 
able accuracy as Is. 86. 

4 If the statement of the compiler in 2K.163 that Ahaz 
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One man, Isaiah ben Amoz, had kept his head cool 
amid this excitement. He assured Ahaz on the 


authority of the God of prophecy that 
the attempt of Rezin and Pekah would 
be abortive and that Damaseus and 
Samaria themselves would almost immediately become 
a prey to the Assyrian soldiery (Is. 74-91681-417 
1-11). He bade Ahaz be wary and preserve his composure 
(seem rBs'n)—to take no rash step, but quietly perform 
his regal duties, trusting in Yahwé. When the 
news came that .\haz had hurriedly offered himself as 
a humble vassal to Assyria in return for protection 
from Rezin, Isaiah changed his tone. He declared 
that Judah itself, having despised the one means of 
safety (faith in Yahwé and obedience to his commands), 
could not escape punishment at the hands of the 
Assyrians. Under a variety of figures he described the 
havoc which those dreaded warriors would produce in 
Judah—a description to which a much later writer has 
added some touches of his own (zc. 21-25; see SBOT). 

Was Ahaz right or wrong in secking the protection 
of Assyria? Stade has remarked that ' he acted as any 
other king would have acted in his 
position. ' ! Or. the other hand, 
Robertson Smith thought that ‘the adviee of Isaiah 
displayed no less political sagacity than elevation of 
faith.’ ‘Tf haz had not called in the aid of Tiglath- 
pileser, his own interests would soon have compelled 
the Assyrian t» strike at Damascus; and so, if the 
Judean king had had faith to aceept the prophet's 
assurance that the immediate danger could not prove 
fatal, he would have reaped all the advantages of the 
Assyrian alliance without finding himsclf in the perilous 
position of a vassal to the robber empire. As yet the 
schemes of Assyria hardly reached as far as Southern 
Palestine."* ‘There is some force in this. The sending 
of tribute to Assyria was justifiable only as a last 
resource. To take such a step prematurely would 
show a disregard of the interests of the poorer class, 
which would suffer from Assyrian exactions severcly. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the plans of Assyria 
were as narrowly limited as is supposed. — Tiglath-pilescr 
did not, even after receiving the petition of Ahaz, attack 
Damascus instantly, First of all he invaded Philistia and 
Northern Arabia. 

We shall have occasion to refer again to the import:nt 
chapter of Isaiah which describes the great enc «uter 
between the king and the prophet (sce ISA1AH, i. $ 2 6). 
Suffice it to say that we misunderstand Isaiah if 
we connect his threat of captivity in chap. 7 f. too closely 
with the foreign policy of Ahaz. It was not the foreign 
policy but the moral weakness of Ahaz and his nobles 
which had in the first instance drawn forth this threat 
from Isaiah (1s. 58-16). Nor can we venture to doubt 
that, if Ahaz had satisfied the moral standards of Isaiah, 
this would have had some effect on the prophet's pieture 
of the future. ‘Visions’ and ‘tidings’ of men of God 
such as Isaiah are not merely political forecasts: they 
are adjusted to the moral and mental state both of 
him who speaks and of those who hear. 

It is not to Isaiah or to a disciple of Isaiah, but to 
the royal annalist, that we owe the notice that the 
tribute of Ahaz was derived from 
the treasury of the palace and of 
the temple, and that .\haz did not spare even the sacred 
furniture (2 K.16817).? It would be interesting to 
know whether he sent the brazen oxen on whieh the 
brazen ‘sea’ had hitherto rested (they were copies of 
Babylonian sacred objects, and properly symbolised 
Marduk) to Tiglath-pileser, or whether he melted them 


offered up his son (GL and Symm. say ‘his sons, with 
2 Ch. 28 3) is correct, we may perhaps assign the fearful act to 
this period. 

1 GI71 «95. 

2 WRS Profh.2 265; cp Kittel, Zfist. 2 346 (near foot). 

3 On the text of 2 K. 16 17, which is corrupt, see St, ZA TIV 
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2. Isaiah's 
advice. 


3. Ahaz's policy. 


4. Consequences. 


AHAZIAH 


down for himself. It is more important, however, to 
notice that this time, apparently, the tribute for Assyria 
was provided without any increase in the taxation. 
Isaiah, we may suppose, would have approved of this. 

Isaiah's forecasts were verified, not, indeed, to such 
an extent as much modern speculation about the prophetic 
books demands, but as far as his own generation required, 
Damascus fell in 732 ; Samaria had a breathing time 
till 722; and, according to Sennacherib, there was a 
partial captivity of Judah in the next reign. It was after 
the first of these events that Ahaz first cime in contact 
with an Assyrian king. 
Judah occurs among the names of the kings who had 
paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser ; but we have no reason 
to suppose that he paid it in person. It was in 732, 
after the fall of Damascus, that he paid homage in person 
to his suzerain. On this occasion he ' saw the altar that 
was at Damascus' (2 K. 1610), and, on wsthetie grounds, 
liked it better than the bronze altar which had hitherto 
been used at Jerusalem for burnt offerings. — [t was 
probably an Assyrian altar, for the Assyrians on 
principle introduced their own cultus into conquered 
cities. So .Mhaz sent a model of the altar to the chief 
priest Uriah (ep 15. 82), who at once made an altar 
upon the pattern, and transferred the old altar to a new 
position. This was, doubtless, against the will of Isaiah, 
who in his earliest extant prophecy so strongly denounces 
the love of foreign fashions. Possibly at the same 
time .\haz borrowed the sun-dial (if EV rightly para- 
phrases the expression, ‘the steps of .Ahaz' ; see, how- 
ever, DIAL). Nor is it likely that .\haz paused here. 
A suggestive allusion to the addiction of Ahaz to foreign 
worship is traceable in 2 K. 2312; but there is a textual 
difficulty in the passage (see Kamphausen's note in Kau. 
HS).? 

The reign of Ahaz was inglorious, but on the whole 
peaceful, It was a severe blow to the commerce of 
Judah when Rezin, on the accession of Ahaz, attacked 
and captured Wlath (on the Arabian Gulf), and restored 
it to its former possessors, the domites ; but at the 
close of .Miaz's reign Isaiah was able to contrast the 
peace enjoyed by ‘the poor of Yahwe's people’ with 
the chastisement inflicted by Assyria on the restless 
Philistines. # 

Other readings of B are: ayas [B often, Al? sel forte a? once, 
A once, Qa once], -xaag [A twice], axaß LA, 2 Ch. 18]. In Jer. 
2215 GUN ‘Ahaz’ takes the place of the true reading ‘ Ahab’ 
of D^ (see AHAB, 1 [end]). 

2. (xaag [A]; adag [1.]), a descendant of Saul; 1 Ch. 835 
(ax [BD 9 41 (om. EV MT 8555; but correctly inserted by BL 
Pesh.), 942 (axag [B]. See BENJaMIN, § 9 ii. B. 

T. K. C, —W. E. A. 

AHAZIAH (3TTDN, TNMN, ‘he whom Yahwé sup- 
ports; oyoz.eliac [BAL]; for other readings see 
end of no. 2) I. Son of Ahab and Jezebel, 
and king of Israel (853-851? B.C. Cp CHRONOLOGY, 
§ 28 and table in § 37) <A poor successor to 
the heroic Ahab. Once more Israel must have been 
dependent on Damascus, while Moab (see AHAB, 8 2) 
continued to enjoy its recovered independence. The 
single political action reported of him is his offer to 
JEHOSHAPHAT (g.v., 1) to join in a trading ex- 
pedition to Ophir (1 K.225o). ‘The close of his life 
is described in a prophetic legend of very late origin 
(see ELijJan, $ 3). He fell through the lattice of an 
upper room in his palace in Samaria, and though he 
lingered on a sick-bed for some time, did not recover. 
The story (2 K. 12-17) is a painful one, and was used by 
Jesus to point the contrast between the unchastened 
zeal of his disciples and the true evangelical spirit (Lk. 9 
54-56) The one probably historical element is the 
consultation by Ahaziah of the oracle of Baal-zebub of 
Ekron. To most of Ahaziah's contemporaries his 

1 Schr. COT 1249255; Wi. GBA 234. 

2 For CN read ONS; cp the Kré. t'en for evi. 

3 The heading of Is. 1428-32 is probably correct. See Che. 
Intr. Is. 8o f. ; but cp Duhm ad loc. 
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In 734 the name of Jaubazi of | 


AHIEZER 


action would have seemed quite natural! (cp 2 K.5 
87 f.) 

2. Son of Jehoram (or Joram) and Ahab's daughter 
Athaliah, king of Judah (843-842? B.c. Cp CHRONO- 
LOGY, 8 28 and table in § 37). Hle was only twenty- 
two when he ascended the throne,? and only one event 
in his brief reign has been recorded -the part which 
he took with Jehoram king of Israel in a campaign 
against Hazael of Damascus. ‘The kings of Israel 
and Judah laid siege to Ramah in Gilead | the 
place before which Ahab lost his life in battle) 
which was still held by the Aramieans. — Jehoram 
withdrew wounded. <Ahaziah also went to his home, 
but afterwards visited his sick kinsman at Jezreel. 
During this visit JEHU (g.v.) revolted, and the two 
kings (equally obnoxious to Jehu) went forth in their 
chariots to meet him. — Ahaziah saw his uncle Jchoram 
pierced by an arrow, and took to flight. As he fled 
in the direction of BETH-HAGGAN (gv; 2 K.927, ©) 
Jehu dashed after him with the ery, 'Ilim too.’ At 
the ascent of Gur by Ibleam, on the road to Jerusalem, 
he too was struck by an arrow. ‘Thereupon he turned 
his horse northwest, and reached Megiddo, but died 
there of his wound. He was buried in the royal 
cemetery at Jerusalem. — The conflicting account in 
2 Ch. 229, from whatever late source derived, is of 
no historical value 

(Other readings 2K. 829 t! 2r oxocec IB); 2K. 1413 twayas 


[B], aagea [A], l. om. 3 r Ch. 311 ogera [B], odtag [A].) In 2Ch. 
211; he is called Jehoahaz, and in 226 Azariah. See 
JEHOAHAZ, 3. Ww. E. A. 


AHBAN (j327]N, $ 45, meaning obscure, for form 
cp Eshban, ' brother of an intelligent one’ [BDB], or 
less improbably ' brother has given heed,’ so Gray, //7.V 
83, n. 2, who suggests the vocalisation JAMs), a Jerah- 
meelite family name, 1 Ch. 229t (ayaBap [B]. oza [^]. 
NAÀAB [l4 cp ve. 2830], AHOBBAN). 


AHER (NN; AEP [B]. AOP [EA]; om. [L _Pesh.]; 
AHER), a very doubtful Benjamite name (1 Ch. 7 12t). 
Sce lHivsimnisi, 2; DAN, $89; BENJAMIN, 8 9 ii. a. 

Be. (me doc.) explains the name as meaning ‘the other one,’ 
and conjectures it to be a euphemism for Dan, the express 
mention of the name of this tribe seeming in more than one 
instance to have been deliberately avoided. (Sec however Das. 
89.) On the other hand &55at. reads * his son’ for ‘the sons of' 
(333 for *32), and the name is entirely wanting in BL and Pesh., 
the former (and perhaps originally also the latter) connecting 
Hushim (veaaovó, 4454) with what goes before (see IRI). See 
also AHARAIL 


AHI CMN, § 52, probably abbrev. from Amijan). 


1. In genealogy of Gan, 1 Ch. 515t (Vg. wrongly trans- 
lates, atres quoque; Pesh. and 0n. ; 51 combines with 
the preceding name Buz- [gaBlovyapu [L], ax«(Bovs) (A). 

2. In genealogy of ASHER (8 4.n.), 1 Ch. Tsat. BhA, attach- 
ing part of the following name (see bhoncan), produces 
Ax«(ovpa) [A], or Ax«ova) [B]; but BL has yecy. 


AHI, NAMES WITH. See Ani, NAMES WITH. 


AHIAH, frequently in AV and once (Neh. 1056 [-5]) 
inconsistently in RV. Sce ANIAN, If 4. 

AHIAM (ONO, 865, for which we should probably 
point ONAN, ' mother's brother ' [cp AH An], analogous 
to the Sab. pr.n. WANNAN, ‘sister of his mother ' ; cp 
HPN 64, n. 2), one of David's heroes, 2 5. 23.43 (AMNAN 
[B.A], om. [L]i— : €h.113sf. (ayerm [BN]. axi 
[AL]. See Davin, 8 11a i 

v9 

AHIAN (j‘TN, $ 65, ‘relative, cousin,’ cp pese 
aim [B]; acin [A], acim [1]; 477), a Man sc 
name (1 Ch. 7 1gF). | See Si MIDA. 

AHIEZER iNY, § 44, ‘the [divine] brother is 


help,’ cp .Abiezer, Eliezer; aytezep [BAFI ]). 
1. b. Ammishaddai, chief of the Danites, temp. Moses [P] 
(Nu. 112 225 exe. [F]; 76671 10 25)t. - 
2. One of David's archers (1 Ch. 123+). See Davin, $ ira iii. 


1 Smend, A T Re.-gesch. 157. 

2 So 2 K. $26. In 2 Ch.222 his age is given as forty-two 
(BBA 20); but this is clearly miswritten for twenty-two (so OL; 
cp 21 5 20). 
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‘ AHIHUD 


AHIHUD (TAMIN, ‘the [divine] brother is praise,’ 
cp ABIHUD ; ayiwB [A], -wp [BFL], 4774UD), an 
Asherite selected to assist Joshua and Eleazer in the 
division of Canaan (Nu. 3427 PT). 


AHIHUD (ITIN; taxeiyoo^ [B]. -yiyad [A]. ova 
[L]; 477v»), in genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ 9 ii. 8), 
Iı Ch. 87ł. Cp UZZA, 1. 

AHIJAH (MMN, ' Yahwé is brother’ [2.e., protector]; 
cp Abijah and the Babylonian name A-hi-ia-a ; Jastrow, 


JBL, 1894, p. 105; axlelia [BAL]. 

1. b. Ahitub, priest at Shiloh, bore the ephod, temp. Saul; 
18.143 (Jos. "Exíae, '"Axéíae, AV Anian). In 4Esd. 12f he 
appears as Acmias (Achias [ed. Bensly]) between Ahitub and 
Amariah of Ezra 2 /, or 1Ch. 67. 

2. In genealogy of BENJAMIN ($ 9 ii. B), one of those who were 
“carried captive! (1 Ch. 87; AV Anian), whose name should 
perbaps be read in v. 4 for AHOAH (TOR; awa [L], hoe; but 


axia [B], Jit. ; A om.); see further AHOHITE. 

3. The Pelonite ; a corruption of Ahithophel the Gilonite, the 
name of his son (one of David's heroes) being omitted (1 Cb. 
1136; see ErtAs, 1; AHITHOPHEL). 

4. b. Shisha (SuavsHa), and brother of Evinorreu (g.z.) ; 
one of Solomon's secretaries of state(1 K. 43; AV Anian). See 
BEN-HESED, $ 3. 

5. A Levite, who owes his existence to a demonstrable text- 
corruption (1 Ch. 2620; read with BAL, a8eAóot avrov, ‘and 
the Levites their brethren’). 

6. According 10 AV (which with @ prefixes ‘and’), the fifth 
son of JERAHMEEL (g.z., 1), 1 Ch.225. But BA gives cor- 
recily à8eAQóos avrov, Z.e., TAX (so Ki.) We. (De Gent. 15) 
prefers TRR, ' his brothers.’ (L ayeap.) 

7. An Issacharite, father of King Baasha (1 K. 1527 33, etc.). 

8. Signatory to the covenant; Nel. 1026 [25] (apa [B]; aca 
(xvid. AJ, acras [L]; ECHA). See Ezra, i. § 7. 

9. A Shilonite; the prophet who foretold to JERO- 
BOAM (g.z., 1) the disruption of Solomon's kingdom 
(1 K. 1129, ete.; ax[ekas [BA twice]. In 2 Ch. 1015 
(xta A* but not in ' 1 K. 1215), and in the story of his 
meeting with Jeroboam's wife (1 K. 1144-18), the name 
appears in the form epy (Abiyyahu), on which see 
ABIJAH (beginning). 


AHIKAM (D'UN, $44, ‘the [divine] brother riseth 
up, cp Adonikam and Phoen. DPIN; ay[elkaw 
[BN.AQL]; yerkam [N* once]: Jos. ayikamoc, tk. 
MHICAM), like his father SHAPHAN (7.2.) a courtier of 
Josiah. He appears to have belonged to the party 
favourable to religious reforms. Hence he was included 
in the royal deputation to. Huldah (2 K. 221214, — 
2Ch. 3420; cp HULDAH), and was foremost in the defence 
of Jeremiah on a critical occasion (Jer. 26 24). 
the father of GEDALIAH (g.7., 1] (2 K. 2522 Jer. 3914 
405). 


AHILUD (ITN, S45) 1. Father of Jehoshaphat, 
David's ‘recorder’ or vizier (25.816; ayea [B], 
aximerex [A], axwaau [I], Jos. “Axos; 2024, 
axfe}Aovd [B.A], axtðaňaa [L]; 1 K. 45, axetdcad [BN], 
axiwa [A]; axıðaħau [L]; rCh.1l8:5, ayeca [BN], 
axt\ovd [AL]) The name does not mean ‘child's 
brother ' (BDB with a ?), nor is it connected with the Ar. 
tribal name Laudhan (Hommel? see xf. Times 8 
283 [97]. It is difficult not to suggest that ~ne = 
sone = [o] = Ahimelech (ep above 25. 816 [A], and 
below [2], 1 K. 4:12 [B]). For his vizier David would 
naturally choose some one from a family well known to 
him. One son of Ahimelech (Abiathar) was a priest of 
David ; another might well have been his vizier. Sce 
JEHOSHAPHAT, 2; AILIMELECH, I. 

2. Father of Baana, one of Solomon's prefects or 
governors of departments, 1 K. 412 (ayeuay [B], eXovó 
[A] «x««8 [L]. The governor of Naphtali (v. 15) is 
called Ahimaaz—no doubt the son of Zadok who bore 
this name. Probably therefore this Ahilud is the same 
as no. r. Solomon provided well for the families of his 
father's friends —Zadok, Ahimelech, Hushai, and Nathan 
(cp AHIMAAZ, 1, 2; BAANA, 2; AZARIAH, 6). 

T. K. C. 
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He was ` 


AHINOAM 


AHIMAAZ (y'Y'o"DIN, § 45, meaning uncertain, cp 
Maaz; ay[e]imaac [BAL] 

1. b. Zadok; 25.1527 (ayeqaas [B]), 36 (axtuac- 
avos [.A*; o 2°ras. A™id-)); 17 17 20 (axeias [B]). 1819-29, 
and, according to the Chronicler, eleventh in descent 
from Aaron in the line of Eleazar, 1 Ch. 68/., and 53 
(axetcaua [B]. Along with his father and brother he 
remained faithful to David during the revolt of Absalom, 
and brought important information from Jerusalem to 
the king as to the enemy's plans; he was also the first 
courier to reach the king after the battle in which Absalom 
was killed. Most probably identical with 

2. One of Solomon's prefects (see GOVERNMENT, § 18, 
end), governor of Naphtali; 1 K. 415. Cp AHILUD, 2. 

3. Father of Ahinoam (1), Saul's wife; 15. 14s50t 
(ax[e]waas , B]). 

AHIMAN (DNN. 8 45; 4CHIMAN, AHIMAN). ' Ahi,’ 
as usual, is a divine title, and ‘man’ may be the 
name of a deity (Méni ; see FORTUNE). 

1. One of the sons of the ANAK (g.v.; cpalso SHESHAI, 
TALMAI); Nu. 1322 (ax euav [BFL], axwap. [.]) ; 
Josh. 1514 (ax ekua (BAL); Judg.lio (axwaav [B], 
axlejuar [18> me. L], rov axtuaap (A]). 

2. One of the ' porters for the camps of the Levites' ; 1 Ch. 917 
(apap [B], taf]: Aimam, Cod. Am. Adtman [| Neh.1119 
om. everywhere]) in list of those with foreign wives(EzRa, i. $ 5, 
end) Ezra 1024 (where he is called Uni)=1 Esd. 925 (EV 
om.) The name in 1 Ch. is probably corrupt. See Unt, 3. 

AHIMELECH (322 "TN, ‘the [divine] king is brother,’ 
see AMIMELECH and cp Phoen. 2N, Ass. Akimilki; 
ax €uueNex [BAL]). 

1. Father of Abiathar, erroneously described in 2 S. 
817 as sum of Abiathar, also in four places in 1 Ch., in 
the first of which, moreover, the name in MT is 
ABIMELECH ; see ABIATHAR (last paragraph). For a 
conjecture that Jehoshaphat, David's vizicr, and Baana, 
Solomon's prefect, were also sons of this Ahimelech, see 
AHILUD, 1 and 2. 

GA reads apmedcy in 1 S. 21 1a 229 and afi. in 1 S 21142; 
B has aBeedey invariably except in 15.2112, and Ps.52 
title,” afi. ; and in 15.307 and the five corrupt passages, 
aye. ; Vg. Achimelech, but in 1 Ch., though not in 25.517, 
Ahim. The Vg. and BU read Ahimelech also in Ps. 34, title; 
see AcHISH (end). 

2. A Hittite companion of David in the time of his outlawry, 


1 S. 26 61 (ax(eluceAex (B?L], aB[e]us. [BA]). 

AHIMOTH (DYOW8N, § 45, adermwd [B]. oyim. 
A], à A100 /L]). a name in the genealogy of Kohath 
(1 Ch. 625 [19]. If the reading of MT and Versions is 
correct, -ath should be a divine name or title. Barton 
compares the cosmogonic Mer in Philo of Byblus ; but 
this is too doubtful (see CREATION, $ 7), and though 
me, ‘death,’ in Ps. 4934 [15] and elsewhere is personi- 
fied, a name like ' Death is (our) brother’ or ‘ protector,’ 
is improbable. Possibly Ahimoth should be Ahimahath 
(see 1. 35 [20], ep 2 Ch. 2012) ; see MANATH, 1. 

AHINADAB (372M, $ 44; ‘the [divine] brother 
apportions, but cp further ARINADAB; ayeiNAAB 
|; B]. ainadaB [A], ayinada8 [Lo ; 477N4242), Solo- 
mon's prefect over the district of Mahanaim beyond 
Jordan (1 K. 4x4T). See GOVERNMENT, § 18 (end). 

AHINOAM (DYSON, § 45, ‘the [divine] brother is 
pleasantness,’ Ay elinaam [BAL]; Jos. ayiNA ; 4CHI- 
OAM) 1. Daughter of Ahimaaz and wife of Saul, 
1 Sam. 14sot (ax[e)jwoou [BA ]). 

2. Of Jezreel in Judah (see ABIGAIL, 2) whom David 
married during his outlawry. Like Abigail, she was 
carried off by the Amalekites when they plundered Ziklag. 
At Hebron she bore to David his eldest son, Amnon, 
15.2543 (axevaav [B]); 273; 305 (axewoou [B], 

1 A better pointing would be JONN ; the present vocalisa- 
tion, |^? M, is based on a popular etymology; jD°nN, frater 
meus quis? (Jer. in OS'2) 1521, etc.). 


2 Other readings here, aBeu. [x]; Achimelech; Pesh. quite 
different. 
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AHIO 


axwaan [A, ap. sup. ras. A!]), cp v. 18; 2Sam.22 
(axwoon [BA]), 32 (axewoog [B]); 1 Cb. 311. 


AHIO (PAN, 88 24, 43, possibly, if MT is correct, 
‘brother of Yahwé, or 'Yahwé is brother.’ The 
analogy of other names ending in ð seems against this 
view ; Jastrow, JBL, 1894, p. ror). 

1. b. Abinadab, brother of UzzAn (g.r., 1), 28. 63 ^; |y Ch. 187 
has ‘his brethren,’ and We. reads VAN, ‘his brother’; see Dr. 
(in each case, however, BAL has of adeAdot avrov, ie., WON, 
in 2 S.). 

2. In genealogy of BENJAMIN ($9 ii. B), one of the sons of 
Beriah, who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath, 1 Ch. 8 14 (adea- 
os avrov, ‘his brother ' [B], of adeAgot aù., ‘his brethren ` [A], of 
à. avrov, ‘their brethren’ [L]; Be. and Kau. YIN; We. YNY 
[De Gent. f. 29]; Ki. pru. £ . 

3. In genealogy of BENJAMIN (R 9 ii. 8), son of Jehiel, the 
‘father 'of Gibeon ; 1 Ch. 8 31 adeAdas avrov [13], -$ot av. [A], ot 
46. av. [L]) -9 371 (BA om. avrov). 


AHIRA (YMN; aylelipe [BAFL]; Sc ; 
AHIRA) A Naphtalite family-name reported in P 
(Nu. 115 229 77883 1027+). The old interpretation ' my 
brother is evil’ must be abandoned. Either y is mis- 
written for ¢ (see the Palmyrene characters), in which 
case we get the good Heb. name Ahiram,! or we have 
here a half-Egyptian name meaning ' Ra’ (or Re—ie., 
the Egyptian sun-god) is brother or protector’ (so Che. 
Jsa.2144). The latter view is quite possible (cp the 
Egyptian name Pet-baal) The Canaanites, who were 
strong in the territory of Naphtali, were very receptive 
of foreign religious influences.2 Cp AsHuR, HUR, 
HARNEPHER. The reading of Pesh. (uniformly Ahida') 
is no doubt either merely a natural variant, or a copyist's 
substitution of a more normal for a rarer form; cp 
ABIDA. TRG 


AHIRAM (DYNN, § 44, cp Jehoram; aylelipan 
[AL] tay. [B]. ayian [F]; Amiras). — r. In the 
genealogy of BENJAMIN (8 9 i); Nu.2638 (where 
we have also the gentilic Ahiramite; "277; axecpave 
[L], ia . . ve [B], axipac [.\], -tavet [F]) 2 Gen. 4621, 
where ‘Ahiram, Shephupham' ought no doubt to 
be read for ' Ehi and Rosh, Muppim ' (egerevns for 
cessaxwna), ep Rosi. In the similar list in. r Ch. 8 
we find in v.r AtlARAH [g.7.] (mw), and in that in 
1Ch.76 ff. in v. 12, AHER [g.v.] (anx), cp HUSHIM, 2; 
Dawn, § 9. 

2. Perhaps we should read Ahiram also for AIRA 
(7.2) in Nu. 15, ete; 


AHISAMACH (T2D'IN, ‘the [divine] brother sus- 
tains’; ayıicamak [B], -may [AFL]; Jos. icamayoc, 
icayamoc), a Danite; Ex. 316 (ayica may [B]) 3534 
3823 [l]. See DAN, 89 n. 


AHISHAHAR (VIENN, 88 35, 44, ‘the [divine] 
brother is dawning light,’ cp Abner, Shehariah ; ayei- 


cadap [B]. ayicaap [A]. accaeip [L]), in genealogy 
of BENJAMIN (89 ii. a), 1 Ch. 7 rof. See JEDIAEL, 1. 


AHISHAR (ns. 8 44), Solomon's comptroller 
of the palace (1 K.46T) The name, however, is 
suspicious. 

BB gives the double rendering, ayer $v oixovónos, and eAuax 
ò oix., and perhaps even a third rendering eAtaB vids cad éri 
ms warptas; eAcax should be ayenA, which OI- has, and may 
be the true ®© reading. But MT (BA axicap) has yet to be 


accounted for. For "z"nN! we should probably read ^i vna. 


Zabud, who has just been mentioned, is described as not merely 
a priest but ‘the officer (placed) over the palace’ (so Klo.). See 
ZABUD, I. T. KC. 


AHITHOPHEL (DENN, § 45, meaning uncertain ; 
aylelitomeA [BAL], -Aoc, Jos.) a Gilonite (see 
GiLOH), a counsellor of David nuch esteemed for his 


Habe" in 3 K. 2 464 (B] answers to Adoniram (cp 1 K. 46) 
of MT. 

2 On names of foreign deities in Israelite names, see under 
EriDAD, and NAMES, $8 42, 81, 83. 


IOI 


AHLAB 


unerring insight (25.1512 1623). His son ELtAM 
(g.v., 1) was, like Uriah, a member of David's body- 
guard (2 S. 2334; cp Davin, § 11 a i), and since Bath- 
sheba, the wife of Uriah, is described as the daughter 
of Eliam (25.113), it has been conjectured that Ahi- 
thophel was her grandfather, and that indignation at 
David's conduct to Bathsheba led Ahithophel to cast in 
hts lot with Absalom's rebellion. This, however, is a 
mere possibility, and ambition would be a sufficient 
motive for Ahithophel's treason to David, just as the 
slight involved in Absalom's preference of llushai's 
counsel to his own was certainly one chief cause of his 
final withdrawal fron Absalom. At first, indeed, he 
had full possession of the ear of the pretender. It 
was by his advice that Absalom took public possession 
of his father's concubines, and so pledged himself to 
a claim to the throne, from which there was no retreat 
(28.1620 f.) Ahithophel was also eager in his own 
person to take another bold and decisive step. He 
wished to pursue David with 12,000 men and cut the 
old king down in the first confusion and entanglement 
of his flight towards the Jordan (25.17:1-4). This 
plan was defeated by Hushai, whereupon Ahithophel, 
seeing that all hope was gone, went to Giloh and 
strangled himself. 

In 1 Ch. 11 36 * Ahithophel the Gilonite' has been corrupted 
into ‘Ahijah the Pelonite,’ "bpn TERN for 7203 "ETT; cp 
Klo. Sarm., ad loc. (ax[e]a [BANL]), and see GILon, end. 

W. E. A. 

AHITOB (ayeitwB [B], etc.), 1 Esd. 82 RV, 4 Esd. 
lit RV. See below, AHITUB, 2. 

AHITUB (23O'rIN or DOMN [15.143 22929], 8 45; 
cp Ahi-tabu AB s, no. 11:4, ay € litwB [BAL]. 

1. A member of the family in which the priest- 
hood, first at Shiloh, then at Nob, appears for some 
generations to have been hereditary. He was grandson 
of Eli, son of Phinehas, and elder brother of Ichabod 
(15.143; cp 419-21). His son, Ahijah, is mentioned as 
priest in 15.143; another son, Ahimelech, appears 
as priest in 15.2291:1220. It is unnecessary with 
Thenius and Bertheau to identify Ahimelech with 
Ahijah ; but that Ahitub, the father of Ahimelech, is 
identical with Ahitub, the father of Ahijah, is clear from 


t K.227, which implies that Abiathar, the son of 
Ahimelech (15.2225), was of the house of Eli 
Nothing further is directly told of Ahitub; but, if 


W'ellhausen's suggestion that the destruction of Shiloh 
(Jer. 712) took place after the battle of Aphek (1 5. 4) 
be accepted, the transference of the priestly centre 
from Shiloh to Nob (155. 229-11), will have taken place 
under him. 

The description of Ahitub as father of Zadok (2S. 8 17 — 1 Ch. 
1816, 1 Ch. 68 [534] 53 1381) is due to an intentional carly cor- 
ruption of the text in Samuel, which originally ran ' Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub, and Zadok were priests’ 
(for the argument see We. 7S 176 /.). 

2and 3. Father of a (later) Zadok, mentioned in 1 Ch. 6 11 
[537 4], and in pedigree of Ezra (see Ezra, i. 8 1) Ezra?2— 
1 Esd.82-— 2 Esd.11 (in the last two passages AV ACHITOR, 
RV Aurrons); and a priest, father of Meraioth and grandfather 
of Zadok, in the list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra, ii. $8 5 [4], 
15 [c] a), 1 Ch. 911= Neh. 11 11 (amofox [lU], avoBwx [X], a«roB 
[A]. These references, however, are probahly due to inten- 
tional or accidental amplification of the original genealogy, and 
do not refer to any actual person. Ryle, apparently takes 
another view ; see his notes on Ezra 7 1-5, and Neh. 11 11. 

4. Ancestorof Judith; Judith 8 rt RV, AV following BA anda 
AcirHo, Achited; so also H., Syr. ; om. B. G. B. G. 


AHLAB (QNX, i.e., ‘fat,’ ‘fruitful’; AAA [BAL], 
i.e., AdNAg [Clermont Ganneau points out the place- 
name Mahaleb, N. of Tyre (Kev. Crit. 1897, p. 503)]), 
a Canaanite town claimed by Asher (Judg. 131), and 
referred to probably in Josh. 1929, at the end of which 
verse there appears to have been originally a list of 
names including (by a correction of the text) Ahlab and 
Achzib! See HELBAH. 


1 Josh. 19 29 ends thus, n2*t2€ bano ABT, which AV renders 
“at the sea from the coast to Achzib,' and RV ‘at the sea by the 
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Many (e.g., Neubauer, Grove, Fürst) identify either Ahlab or 
Helbah with the Guš Halib (357 vaa, ‘fat clods’) of the 
Talmuds—the Giscala of Josephus. But this place (e? Jish), 
which is mentioned with Meron (JMeiz2m) and Biri (Ac/r 
Birim), must have lain on Naphtalite ground. The statement 
in Talm. Menachoth 85 6, thar Gush Halab belonged to Asher is 
a mere guess, suggested hy the blessing of Asher in Dt. 3324. 
For a sounder view see HELBAH. 

AHLAI (ons, aec. to Olsh. [Heb. Gr. 610]  wtznam. 
Del., Prol. 210, compares Bab. interj. -name 4:a/f:ia, 
'O that Lat last." More probably the name is a cor- 


ruption of DNNN, or the like). 

1. Son, or (an inference from v. 34 which comes from a later 
hand) daughter of Sheshan b. Isha, a Jerahmeelite; 1 Ch. 231 
(axa« [B], aadac [.A], ovAaec [L]- See JERAHMEEL, 1. 

2. Father (or mother?) of ZABAD (g.v.); 1 Ch. 11 41t (ayata 


(B). axea [N], oà: [A], gapaadc [L], i.e., a combination of part 
of Zaupa ot Sapara with aaA:). TK G 

AHOAH (AN), I1 Ch. 84t. See Anjan, 2, BEN- 
JAMIN, § 9 ii. B. 

AHOHITE, THE CNNNJ, Ze, a man of the family 
of Ahoah or AitjAH? g.v., 2). The designation (1) 
of Zalmon (28. 2328}, awergs [B,, ev. [A], axaxe 
[L]; JN sag e»? SILA [sce ZALMON, 2] (1 Ch. 
1129: avaxeve [4*]. ax. BNU, final x being con- 
founded with v; aywp [A> sup. ras. seq. ras.], axade 
[L + toaa e?) 

Also (2) of Dodai, or of Eleazar b. Dodai (as in 
rCh.27 and in 25. aud 1Ch.11 respectively; see 
Dopai, ELEAZAR, 3) one of David's heroes (see 
ELEAZAR, 3) in the list 1 Ch. Z7 4 (exxwx [B], awh 
[A], axexe [L])— 1 Ch. 11:2 (apxevec [B], ax. [N]. 
axex. [A, vids Awda: matpadé\pov airot [L.])— 
28.239 (that is, if with AV we treat ‘nyja as= 
‘nna of the parallel passages, and do not [with Marq. 
Fund. 16 f.] correct the whole expression everywhere 
into «nada nz ‘the Bethlehemite' [cp v. 24], the corrup- 
tion in the Heb. text of Sam. being accounted for by the 
half-effacement of the letters, which the scribe read in 
the false light of z. 23). € evidently omits, since the 
forms gavee: [B], dovdec [BH vid L], owge [A] must be 
corruptions for 5, Dod(a)i. 

AHOLAH, RV correctly Ohdlah (MOIN; ooda [B 
indecl. and decl., and, except 7.44, Q; but B, not Ba 
-AA. V. 4, OAAY [LA and in v. 44 Q]), a symbolical 
name equivalent to Oholibah (see AHOLIBAH), given 
by Ezekiel to Samaria (234 f. 6 441). 

AHOLIAB, RV correctly Ohdliab (28 PIN ; eAiaB 
[BAFL]) the associate of BEZALEEL (y.7.) in the work 


of the tabernacle in P (Ex.316 3534 3612 3823 [6 
3723:1]. See DAN, § 8 n., and cp HIRAM, 2. 


AHOLIBAH, RV correctly Ohdlibah (ADDN, że., 
‘she in whom are tents'—alluding to the worship at 
the high places; cp Ezek. 1618; ooAiBa [BOT]. oA. 
[A, v. 22 Q, v. 36 D]), a symbolical name, equivalent to 
Oholah (see ANOLAH), given by Ezekiel to Jerusalem 
(234 1122 36 44t). 


AHOLIBAMAH, RV Ohdlibamah 
(MAZDAN, 8 61, ie, ‘tent of the high place,’ cp Phoen. 


sbabas CZS 1, no. 50, and see HIRAM, 2. 

i. Wife of Esau (opena [ADF]; eXfaga [L]; 
&NX3aguyr [Jos. ; cod. Laur. 9X.]); Gen. 362 (oNBaiua 
[E]). 5 14 («genua [A], 18 (eXcBewa [A once], odiBeuua 
and e\8aua [D]), 25t (oua [E]. e«Segua0 [L ; before 
Ovyargp]. See BASHEMATH, I; ANAH, 3 (end). 

2. An Edomite chief (eA[e] Sagas [DAL], eXgenas 
region of Achzib,' but in the margin ‘at the sea from HEBEL to 
Achzib.' ®©, however, poinis the way to a correction of the 
text (7 @dAagaa xai amd AeB xai exogoB [B], 7 8. x. a. vov 
exowiapuaros exogoB [A], 3. 0. x. €arac à. 7. v. axagerB [L)). 
This implies the reading z5nz which is not improbably a 
corruption of abn. AD IDR, which should rather be Q'i2N', was 


an attempt to make sense with abnn. 


correctly 
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| [A)), Gen. 3641, and (eX[e]aBagas [BA], eNBapa [L]), 


ICh.lszf. See EDOM, § 4. 
AHUMAI (‘39N,1§65; ayeiwei [BA*], ayimal 
[A? sup. ras. et in mg.], ayiman [L]. NS ; Ahumai 


[cod. am. Ahimai]), the eponym of a clan of Judah 
(1 Ch.42t). Should we read Ahiman (L)? 


AHUZAM, RV correctly Ahuzzam (OIMN, perh. 
=' possession ' ; for pr. names in am see NAMES, 8 77), 
one of the sons of Ashhur ‘father of Tekoa'; 1 Ch. 
46t (wyata [B], wyazam [A], oza [E]. 


AHUZZATH (MINN, ' possession’; oyozag [AEL], 
-zay [D]; ocuozarnH) the ‘friend’ (6, wrongly, 
vipdaywyos) of Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gen. 26267). 
‘Friend ' 2 minister ; cp 1 Ch. 27 35, and see HusHat. 

The name with the title ó vida ywyos avrov is introduced also 
in ADL in the similar narrative of Gen.2122-34. For the 
termination -a7/ thereare parallels in Basemath (fem.), Gen. 26343 
Mahalath (fem.), Gen. 289: Goliath (the Philistine), 18.174; 
Genubath, 1 K.1120; cp names in -a/A in Aram. inscriptions 
(Cook, Gloss. Aram. Inser. under p). Cp Dr. H 733) 236, n. 2. 


AHZAI (YNN), Neh. Hast RV, AV Anasat (gv. ). 


AI (1) (Yi, always thus with def. article, Z.e., ‘the 
stone heap’; raj (BAL, etc.]; written Hai in Gen. 
122133t AV i arra, BAL]) The name appears also 
in various other forms. 

Aaja, or rather Ayya (CV; om. DN*A, auo [Nea mg. inf}, 
ya IL], Neh. 11 310); Avvan, RV mg.(7 (Ba Gil, not my 
as in nost edd., AV Gaza [g.z., 2], RV Azzan ; yarar [B], yagns 
(zenit.) [A], a&ta [L]; asa; KAD: 1 Ch. 728) ; A1 TH, or rather 
Ayyath (MY: ayyac [BRAQ], Is. 10280). 

As to the site of Ai, we learn from Josh. 72 (in clause 
6 ynv AFL); in v.3 yar sup. ras. [B*]) that it was 
situated ‘ beside Beth-aven, on the east of Bethel,’ and, 
from the account of Joshua's stratagem, that it lay on 
the S. side of a steep valley (Josh. 511), while from 
the description in Gen. 128, it appears that there was 
a ‘mountain’ or flat ridge with a wide view between 
Ai and Bethel. That there was a close connection 
between the two places appears also from the expression 
‘the men of Bethel and Ai’ (Ezra228; aia [B.\)). 
With the position thus suggested, Isaiah's graphic 
picture of an Assyrian invasion from the north (Is. 10 
28 ff; ayya [BNe*9b AQ]; ayye [N*]=GEBRA in 
v. 28) entirely agrees. Where, then, shall we place Ai 
on the map?  Scarcely at ct-Tell (Sir C. W. Wilson, 
PEFQ,. 1869, 123-6, and Smith's JD7/?)—there 
are no signs that et-Te was ever the site of a citv— 
but at some other spot in the neighbourhood of Der 
Diwin (a village twenty minutes SE. of et- Tell). 
Robinson, with some hesitation, fixed on a low hill, 
just S. of this place, where there are still foundations 
of large hewn stones, and on thc W., ancient reser- 
voirs, mostly dug out of the rock. The spot (called 
Ahiret Hatyan) is ‘an hour distant from Bethel, 
having near by, on the N., the deep Wady el-Matyah, 
and towards the SW. other smaller wadys, in which 
the ambuscade of the Israelites might easily have been 
concealed' (#2313). To Tristram in 1863, this con- 
jecture ‘carried with it the weight of evidence,' particu- 
larly because it would be difficult to assign a site to 
Abraham's camp between Deitin and Tell el- Hajar 
(ct- Tell) and because Robinson's site affords such 
ample space for the military evolutions described in 
Josh.8, over which, however, some uncertainty is 
thrown by the variations of @ in 2z,.11-13. Both 
Guérin and the PEF Survey corroborate this view, 
which, if not proved, is at any rate probable. 

As to the history of Ai: it was a royal Canaanitish 
city, and was the second city conquered by Joshua, 
who destroyed it and doomed it to be ‘a mound for 
ever’ (ciba). By Isaiah's time, however, it had 
been rebuilt (Is. 1028), and after the Exile it was re- 

1 See Gray, HPN 62, 279, n. 10. 
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occupied by Benjamites ; Ezra228 (aa [BA])= Neh. 


732 (area [BN], at [A]) 2 1 Esd. 521 (65^ and EV | 


om. ; ya [L ) In the time of Eusebius (OS 181, 76, 
A y yat) it was once more deserted ; but its situation was 
still pointed out. Its name was prophetic of its history. 


Or had it some other name before its destruction by | 


Joshua? 
2. (y; without article; Ta [Q]; Symm. ù lexis) an 
Ammonite city, if the text in Jer. 49 5f. is correct (5^ 


omits; Rothstein in Kau. 47S and Co. in SBOT, 
after Graf, read ‘Ar sp). Tako: 
AIAH, more strictly Ayyah (MX, ‘faleon’). — r. 


An Edomite tribal name individualised, Gen. 3624 
(AV AJA; are [AD], n. GEG N precedes], arai L )= 
1 Ch. 14o(a10 [B]. ara LAL]) The tribe seems to have 
broken off from that of Zibeon, and to have been less 
important than that of ANAM (g.v.). To identify this 
insignificant Aiah with the ‘goodly land’ in which Se- 
nuhyt the Egyptian exile found a home, according to 
the old story (so Maspero, AP 21723; PSB 18 
106 [/96]) is unsafe. On the Iaa (Maspero, Aia) of the 
story of Se-nuhyt, see WMM ots. u. Eur. 47. 

2. Father of Saul's concubine Rizpah (25.37, cad 
vel forte taa | * ], vad vel forte tod [B7], 10) [A], SeBa 1), 
Xijaros[]os.]; 2187, Aca BA’, Asua L ). Todraw 
a critical inference (with Mez, Der Bibel des Jos. 35 f.) 
from L's Ziga in 37 seems unwise. We must not assume 
that Ziba is the original reading rather than Atah. x 
and s could very easily be confounded, and from Nea 
to Xia was but a step. The name of one of Rizpah's 
sons was Mephibosheth (Meribaal) and the son of 
Jonathan, whose steward was Ziba, was also called 
Mephibosheth (Meribaal). 
or sources of the passages in which RiZPAI (g.z.) is 
referred to, 1emains therefore where it was. 


AIATH (D), Is. 10 28t. 
AIJA (Nx), Neh. 1131. 
AIJALON, or (Josh. 1012 1942; 2 Ch. 28 183, all AV) 


less correctly AJALON (ides from by ‘hart’; AINON 
[BAL|). 

1. A town in the Shephélah, assigned to Dan in 
josh. 1942 (auuwv [B], caatwy [A , eX. [L ; but with 
tadwy v. 43 for Elon]), and named as a Danite Levitical 
city in 2124, [P] (cadwy (A]) — 1 Ch. 669 [54] (corrected 
text, sce Ball eZ o in Ellicott's Bible; eyXag [B], 
nwr [A]). Itis the modern Y4/), situated on a ridge 
on the south side of the broad level valley of Aijalon, 
well known. from Joshua's poetical speech (Josh. 1012; 
awe [L]), and now called ez (the meadow of) Zn 
‘Umar. [tis about 5 m. from Lower Beth-horon, and 
14 from Jerusalem. In the time of the Judges it 
was still in the hands of the Amorites (Judg. 135; 
apparently misread ai pxo [BAL], and translated a 
second time uvpoivov [B], which, however, stands for 
HERES in L), but was afterwards occupied by 
Benjamites, 1Ch.813 (eau [B] aden [A]. ado 
[L]); ep. 2Ch.1l1:e The Chronicler states that 
Rehoboam fortified it (2 Ch. 1110, aAówv [B], aiaNov 
[AL]) and that Ahaz lost it to the Philistines (2 Ch. 
2818, ec [B]), on whose territory it bordered. In 
1S. 1431, the occurrence of the word is doubtful. For 
‘to Aijalon' Klost. and Budde (SBOT) read ‘until 
night.’ (PAL omits altogether. Some fresh references 
to Aijalon are derived from Egyptian sources. For 
instance, Shishak (Sheshonk I.) mentions Aiyurun—z.e., 
Aijalon—among the conquered cities of Judah in his 
Karnak list, and there is an earlier mention still in the 
Amarna tablets, where Aialuna appears as one of the 
first cities wrested from the Egyptian governors. A 
vivid sketch of the battle-scenes of the valley of 
Aijalon will be found in GASm. HG 210-13. 

2. (Judg.1212; Awyu [B], -Aleku [AL]), a locality 
in Zebulun, the burial-place of ELON (¢.v., ii. x f. ). 


See AI, I. 


See AI, L 
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AIN 


Its name ought probably to be pointed jpw (Elon), 
and etymologically connected with pox ot IDR, ‘oak’ 
or ' terebinth ' (see TEREBINTH, § 1), indicating a sacred 
spot. Cp ALLON, 2. TOK G: 

AIJELETH-SHAHAR, UPON, RV 'set to Aijeleth 
hash-Shahar ("MU NON, [órèp] râs ávriýuyews 
THs éwÜtvífjs BNA]; Aq. [Umép] rijs éAádov Tis ópÜpwis), 
Ps. 22, title. If we consider the tendency of the phrase, 
‘Upon ALAMOTII (g.v. ),' to get corrupted, it seems highly 
probable that * Aijeleth ' should rather be read * Alamoth ' 
(x and y confounded), while Shahar should perhaps rather 
be gan Tri, ‘a new song.’ (The article prefixed to Shahar 
may be in the interests of an exegetical theory.) The 
latter corruption has very probably taken place in Ps. 
579 (see Che. Ps.) A ‘new song’ would be a song 
upon a new model. 


AIN (QE) 1. If MT may be followed, this is the 
name of a city in the Negeb of Judah (Josh. 1532) 
assigned to Simeon (197; ep 1 Ch. 432). According 
to Josh. 2116 it was one of the priests’ cities ; but the 
parallel list in 1 Ch. 6 59 [44] probably correctly substitutes 
ASMAN. (g.7.) which is mentioned in Josh. 197 | MT 
8AL] alongside of Ain as a distinct place. The name 
being thus removed from this list, Ain always appears 
in close conjunction with Rimmon, and Mühlau (Z7 1/5 ®© 
s.v. ' Ain") suggests that the two places may have lain 
so close together that in course of time they joined. 
Hence he would account for the EN-RIMMON (pe p; 
om. BNA; x. ev peupiov [NC mg. inf]; k, ey peguov l ) 
of Neh. 1129. But if weconsider the phenomena of (5 (see 
below), and the erroneous summation (if MT be adhered 
to) in Josh. 1532, it becomes evident that Bennett's 
thorough revision of the readings in his Joshua (.5707) 
is critically justified (ep ASHAN), and that the real name 
is EN-RIMMON ! (g.2.). 

How, indeed, could a place dedicated to the god 
Rimmón (Ramman) have been without a sacred 
fountain ? 

Josh. 15 32, xat epwpwð [B], xac peupwr [A], kac atv kac peupwv 
[L]; Josh. 197, acy x. peupwd [A], atv x. pej iov [L], but epeu cov 
[B]; Josh. 2116, «ca [B] which favours iy * Asnax ' (g.c.), aw 
[A], vaev [L], which harmonise with MT. In 1: Ch. 432 (x. 
pei iav [D], «. ny [sic] Pe sup. ras, [.X«?] followed by -upor [A]; 
x. evpexpwr [L]) we should also, with Ki., read En-rimmon. 

2. (yylS], the article being included; (émi) Tyas 
[BAL]; Vg. (contra) fontem Daphnim; Vg. Onk. as 
MT ; for the rest see below.) A place mentioned in 
Nu. 3411 to define the situation of one of the points on 
the ideal eastern frontier of Canaan: ‘to Harbel on the 
east side of Ain' is the phrase. Though both AV 
and RV sanction this view of ryz, it is more natural to 
render ‘ ¢4e fountain,’ and to find here a reference to 
some noted spring. Jerome thought of the spring 
which rose in the famous grove of Daphne, near Antioch ; 
in this he followed the Targums of Ps. Jon. and Jerus. 
which render '(the) Riblah" (25272) by ' Daphne,’ and 
‘the fountain’ (prz) by 'Ainütha. ^ Robinson? and 
Conder prefer the fountain which is the source of the 
Orontes. Both these views rest on the assumption that 
Riblah on the Orontes has just been referred to, which 
is a pure mistake (see RiBLAI). The fountain must at 
any rate be not too far N. of the Lake of Gennesaret 
which is mentioned at the end of the verse. Most 
probably it is the source of the Nahr IIàsbàny, one of 
the streams which unite to form the Jordan (see R1B1.AH). 
From this fountain to the ‘east shoulder' of the Lake 
of Gennesaret a straight line of water runs forming the 
clearest of boundaries. If, however, we place Baal-gad 
at Banids, we shall then, of course, identify ' the fountain ' 


1 Except of course in Josh. 2116 (see above). In Zech. 1i ot 
the first half of the name is omitted (see EN-RIMMON). 

2 See BR 4534. Rob.'s view (p. 393) on the Daphnis of Vg. 
(connecting it with the spring at Difneh, near Tell el-hady) 
seems erroneous. 
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with that which springs from the famous and romantic 
cavern at the southern base of the Hermon mountains. 
It should be added that it is not impossible to alter the 
pointing and read ry» ' (eastward) of IJoN,' Ijon being 
mentioned elsewhere as on the N. frontier of the land 


of Israel. But then why did the writer introduce it 
merely incidentally ? T ENS 

AIRUS (iaipoc [A]. rEsd.53: AV=Ezra247 
REMANH, 3. 


AJAH (TN), Gen. 3024 AV 2 RV Azan (g.7., 1). 
AJALON (}1°N), Josh. 1012 AV - RV AUJALON, 1. 
AKAN GRY). Gen. 3627] 2 1 Ch. 142 AV JAKAN. 


AKATAN (akaraN [B.\]), 1 Esd. 855 RV = Ezra 
812 HAKKATAN. 


AKELDAMA (AKCAlAMAY [B)), Acts 1 ig]. RV, AV 
ACELDAMA. 


AKKOS (axBwc [B]) 1 Esd. 5381. RV =Ezra261 
HAKKOZ, 1. 


AKKUB (23V, ‘posthumous,’ but the name seems 
corrupt; akoyB | BA], akk: l). r. b. Elioenai, six 
generations removed from Zerubbabel : 1 Ch. 324 («akovv 

B], axkovd | A], akovv [L ). 

2. The B'ne Akkub, a group of doorkeepers in the great post- 
exilic list (see Ezra, i. § 9); Ezra242 (axovp [BA], axx. [L])= 
Neh. 745 (axov [D], -vu 1 [NA], -vB [L])=1 Esd. 528 (Dacor; 
RY Dacunr; óaxovfc [A], AaxovBarov [D]). Akkub is a porter 
in the list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. 8 5 [^], § 15 
[1] à), 1 Ch. 917 (axovu [B]) - Neh. 1119 (axovB [L]), cp Ezra 
1024, =1 Esd. 925 (where, however, the name is omitted between 
Shallum and Telem). He is mentioned also in Neh. 1225 (axovB 


Nca my. sup.]; om. BN*A), 

3. An expounder of the Law (see Ezra, ii. § 13 [4]; cp i. 
§ 8, ii. $8 16 [5], r5 [1] ©) Neh. 87 (axovB [L], om. BAR)= 
1 Esd. 948 (EV, JAcunBUs ; caxovBos [A], «apaovBoos |D2]). 

4. The B'ne Akkub, a family of NETHINIM (g.c.) in the great 
post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. $ 9), Ezra245 (axaBo0 (J) Neh. 
7 48(axov6 [.\], -ova [X]; om. B with MT, EV)=1 Esd. 5 3o(axovó 
[BA]; AV acua; RV AKUD). 

AKRABATTINE, RV ; AV incorrectly ARABATTINE 
1 Maec. 53f, Jos. Anz. xi. 81; akpaBarTHNH [NA]; 
-ATTANH |N^* V]; AcRABATTENE [Cod. Am.]; 
M xS Cp Judith 7 18, below), a district where Judas the 
Maccabee fought against the Edomites, situated ‘in 
Idumzea’ [NV Jos.] or ‘in Judæa’. A] The district in- 
tended is no doubt that to the SE. of Judæa, in ldumzea 
(sce AKRABBIM). ‘There is no sufficient ground for the 
opinion of Ewald that the Edomites had settled as far N. 
as another Akrabatta, a toparchy or district in Central 
Palestine, to the N. of Judæa (-Akrabatta, axpaBera, 
etc. (Jos. BZ ii. 35) Pl. ÆN v. 14 iv. 939]; akpagBew 
[Eus. OS')21461]), apparently represented by the 
modern '.4£raceA, 8 m. SE. of Nabliis. (The reading 
év 'lovóaíg in 1 Macc. must therefore be rejected.) See 
Schür. Mist. 1220 n. 2, 3 158. 

Doubtless, however, we should identify with 'Akrabeh 
the EKREBEL (eype89À [BN], expe8nd [A]; Kisses), 
near Chusi, on the brook Mochmur (Judith 7 181), the 
names being almost the same in the Syr. (— Talm. 
na) T. K. € 

AKRABBIM, Ascent of, so always in RV; also 
Nu. 844 in AV, which has in Judg. 136 ‘going up to 
Akrabbim,' in Josh. 153 mg. '. . . to ACRABBIM,' 
text MAALEH-ACRABBIM (D'322p nop, i.e., ‘ascent of 
Scorpions,’ [Tpoc]anaBacic? akpaBeiN [BAL]; as- 


census scorpionum), mentioned in Josh. 153 (akpaBBEeIM | 


[sup. ras. A! Y], ekpaBeiN [L]) as one of the localities 
marking the southern frontier of Judah. 

It must have been one of the passes leading up from 
the southern continuation of the Ghór into the waste 
mountain country to the west. Knobel identifies it 

1 Cp BAKBUK. 

2 emavw for amo ms avaBagews in Judg. 136 (AL; Lag. points 


Ses Do 
em dvo]. 
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with the pass of es-Safá, leading up towards Hebron 
out of the W. el-Fikreh on the road from Petra. 
Robinson (#2) 2180 f.) describes this pass as being ‘as 
steep as a man can readily climb.’ ‘The rock is in 
general porous and rough, but yet in many spots smooth 
and dangerous for animals. In such places a path has 
been hewn in the rock in former days; the slant of the 
rock being sometimes levelled, and sometimes overcome 
by steps cut in it. "The vestiges of this road are more 
frequent near the top. The appearance is that of a 
very ancient pass’ (ZR 92291). Robinson, however, 
identifies this Nakb es-Safá with Zephath or Hormah, 
and not with Akrabbim (see also HALAK, MOUNT). 
Scorpions are of frequent occurrence throughout this 
neighbourhood. 


AKUD (akoyÀ [B)) 
AKKUB, 4. 

ALABASTER (adaBacTpon [accus. Ti WH] Mk. 
143, also with art, THN à. IW & H after BN], 
TON à. [ Ti. after N*A], To a. (TR after G, etc. ; also F 
in Lk.737 ; ep o dAa. [B], To ada. [A] 2 K.2115 
[for nabs ‘dish,’ * eup ']) was found in large quantities in 
Mesopotamia, and from it are made the huge bulls which 
are to be seen in the British Museum and in the Louvre. 
The alabaster of the ancients was a stalagmitic carbonate 
of lime hence called by mineralogists ‘ Oriental alabaster’ 
to distinguish it from the modern alabaster, which is the 
sulphate of lime. See £8), s.v. ALABASTER. In 
Greek the word a\dBacros or 4\aSacrpos is frequently 
used of vases or vessels made to hold unguents, as 
these were generally fashioned out of this material, 
which was thought by many (ep eg., Pl. ÆN xiii. 3) 
to preserve the aroma of the ointment: Theocritus (/d. 
15114) is able to speak of ‘golden alabasters.' Many 
alabaster vases have been found in Egypt, and the 
specialised sense given to nnbx in the Egyptian Greek 
version. of Kings (see above) is natural enough. 
The town of Alabastron, near the famous quarries of 
Hat-nub! (ep Erman, Anc. Ag. 470, n. 3), was well 
known for the manufacture of such articles (in fact it 
seems to have derived its name from the material).? 
Many of these go back to nearly 4000 B.C. and often 
show fine workmanship. Similar articles have been 
found in Assyria dating from the time of Sargon (8th 
cent. BGs): 

Such a vessel was the ‘alabaster cruse' which was 
emptied upon Jesus's head by the woman at the house 
of Simon the Leper at Bethany (Mt. 267= Mk. 143 
Lk.737t) The expression ' brake' in Mark does not 
refer, it would seem, to the breaking of a seal or of the 
neck of the vessel; the object was to prevent profana- 
tion of the vessel by subsequent use for any commoner 
purpose (cp Comm., ad loc.). 


ALAMETH (NYY), 1 Ch. 78 AV, RV ALEMETH. 


ALAMMELECH, RV ALLAMMELECH (32298 [Bá], 
ow [Gi] JON [v.d. Hooght]; eXageex [B], 
edwedex [L ; om. AJ), a place in Asher on the border of 
Zebulun (Josh. 1926t), the name of which is possibly 
echoed in that of the IVàdy el-melek, which drains the 
plain of the Buttauf (Asochis), and joins the Nahr el- 
Mukatta (Kishon) So Di., Buhl. The pointing of 
the Heb. is peculiar: sbe5w is usually explained as if 
wp nbr, ‘sacred tree of Melech’; but n can hardly have 


been assimilated to 5, nor is this the best reading. 
Possibly the real name was uUo Sx (dx), EI Melech ; 
cp El Paran. The authors of the points may have 
wished to avoid confusion with the personal name 
Elimelech. Or the name might be a corruption of 
élammak (see ALMUG TREES), if Solomon was able to 
naturalise this tree. TRIG: 

1 Near Tell el-‘Amarna (see PSBA 1674 ('9g4]. 

2 The reverse supposition is sometimes held, viz. that the 


material is derived from the place-name. The ultimate origin of 
the word is unknown, 


I Esd. 530 RV=Ezra 2 45 
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ALAMOTH, UPON (Niby), a technical musical 
phrase of uncertain meaning ; cp Music, § 6. 

(a) Ps. 40 title [1] (Ómip ràv xpudioy [BRRT]=minoy-oy; om. 
A; Aq. éri veav.orjrav = VD OY; Symm. imép tay aiwviwy) ; 
(5) 1 Ch. 1520 (êm: añaruwð [B], . . ade. [N], . . Anu. [A], wept 
Tov xpudiwy [L]; two anonymous Gk. versions have émi rov 
àvaßaðuwv [mbys] and im twv alwviwy [meb In two other 
passages, (c) Ps. 9 title [1] (Ùrèp 7. xp. [BRAR]; Aq. veaviórnros, 
Symin., mepi tov Óavárov = ny y, Th., Quint. vmép axuys, Sext. 
veavixóTqs) ; (d) in Ps. 48 14 [15] (ets robs aiwras [XART], i.e., ap- 
parently maby [B]; om. Aq. àdavagéía, Symm. cis Tò Seqvexes) it 
appears in the corrupt form maoy, which Tg. takes to be 27g 
* youth ' (?). 

‘Thus we find it three times forming part of a heading 
of a psalm (for may in d should be restored as mz*y-*y 
from its present position to the heading of Ps. 19, on the 
analogy of Ps. 46). Of the two half-translations of AV 
and RV respectively (‘upon .Mamoth,' ‘set to Alamoth’), 
the former presupposes that the phrase denotes the 
particular instrumental accompaniment ; the latter, that 
Alamoth is the name of a tune. Most moderns explain 
‘for sopranos,’ 'Alāmōth having the constant meaning 
*maidens.' Whether soprano voices would be suitable 
for Ps. 46, the musical reader may judge. Gratz and 


Wellhausen suppose a reference to some /lamite 
instrument. There is, however, a more probable 
solution. See PsALMs, and cp MUTH-LABBEN, 


MAUALATH, NEHILOTH, and AIJELETH-SHAHAR, 


ALCIMUS (adkimoc [AN], occasional forms -|N, 
-€IM. Xt. X], qcm. [N]; in several cursive MSS of 1 
and 2 Macc. and in Jos. 47x. xii. 97 with add. | kai or 
ox. ifwlak.ejimoc: in Axt. xx. 103, and one cursive 
at 1 Macc. 79 simply i[wlakle]imoc ; Z.e., DD = Elia- 
kim or Jehoiakim, for which he adopted the like-sound- 
ing Greek name by which he is known ; cp NAMES, § 86), 
a priest ‘of the race of Aaron’ ! (£z. xx. 105, admitted 
by the inimical? writer of 1 Macc. ; ‘of the sced of 
Aaron,' ? 7 14), i.e., a Zadokite, though not of the family 
of Onias (‘not of this house,’ * Az. xx 103). 

Ant. xii. 97, indeed equates ‘another house’ (érepov ot«or) with 
‘not of the stock of the high priests [at all]' (oùx övre ms rov 
apxiepéwy yeveas); but the source here followed by Jos. is on 
other grounds apparently inferior, and we may conclude that 


Alcimus was really more eligible? to the high priest's office than 
his enemies the house of Hasmon, who were ordinary priests. 


When, therefore, the victorious king of Syria, 
DEMETRIUS L (g.v., 1) determined (1 Macc. 79) to 
support his claim to the high priest's office (v. 5) with 
force, Alcimus was accepted, not only by the Hellenising 
party but also (v.13) largely by the legitimist party, the 
Assideans (g.v. ). 


The treaty (1 Macc. 659) of Lysias (and the youthful Antio- 
chus V. Eupator) in 162 B.c., which satisfied the aims of the 
Assideans and made it unnecessary for them further to identify 
themselves with the ‘friends of Judas’ (1 Macc. 9 26 ; cp 28), had 
been immediately followed, if we may trust Aat. xii. 97, by the 
execution of the now ‘impossible’ high priest MENE1AUS (g.z.) 
(ı Macc., our most important source, not having mentioned 
Menelaus at all, says nothing of what took place between his 
tenure of office and the effective appointment [éa73gav avrà T. 
iepwovrnv, 79; cp 2Macc.1413 xaragrasati] of Alcimus b 
Demetrius). According to the same passage in Jos., whic 
states also that a young Onias, son of Onias lII., made his way 
to Egypt on the death of his father (on which, however, see 
On1as; ISRAEL, § 69), Alcimus became (éyévero) high priest 
on (wera) the death of Menelaus, the office being indeed bestowed 
(SéSwxev) on him by the king (Antiochus V. according to the 
mo context). According to 2 Macc. 145, too, Alcimus had 

een at some time high priest before his appointment by Demetrius. 
We know really nothing certain about the events of this short 
interval. We first reach firm ground with the intervention of 
Demetrius. 


Demetrius did not mean to resume the hopeless policy 
of his uncle Epiphanes (or the Assideans would have 


1 yévous uiv rov 'Aapüvos. 2 See 1 Macc. 79. 

3 ex TOD a répuaros 'Aapav. 4 ms oixias TavTHS. 

5 Although we cannot of course trust 2 Macc.147, ‘mine 
ancestral glory’ (rhy mpoyorreny 5ófav). According to 2 Macc. 
Alcimus's fault was his voluntary Hellenising (éxovatus, 143; 
contrast ‘by compulsion,’ xarà avdyxnv, 152). Cp Kosters, 
Th. 712538 [28]. 
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held aloof) ; but he wanted Alcimus and his friends to 
help him in crippling the Hasmonean party of political 
independence. 

There would be a special reason for Alcimus being active 
against the Hasmoneans if he was shrewd enough to foresee 
(what we now know) that their ultimate p must be the high 

riesthood. (On the other hand the ‘calumny’ [v. 27] put into 

is mouth b the author of 2 Macc. [1426] that Jada had already 
been made high priest seems historically impossible ; it belongs 
to the distorted story of 2 Macc., see next nole.) 

Bacchides (g.v.) was the agent selected for the task.! 
At first the presence of Alcimus was a great help; his 
legitimacy was a source of strength. 

'This would have special weight if his predecessor Menelaus 
is really to be regarded, with 2 Macc. (244-429) as a ' enjamite,' 
and with Wellhausen (//G 200, n. 1, 2nd ed. 2 5, n. 1) as one 
of the Tobiad:e (see, however, Lucius, Der Essenismus 77, and 
cp ISRAEL, $ 69). 1f we could 1rust 1lie Talmud there would be 
a special point in his favour in his connection with Jose b. Joezer, 
leader of the Sanhedrin (his uncle, Ber. Aaé£a, ch. 65; his father, 
Dat. Bata, 133 a). 

The mass of the people seem to have followed the 
Assideans in accepting Alcimus (1 Macc. 7 13. ' first ' ; 
cp We. Phar. u. Sad. 84, n. 2); but the severity of the 
measures taken by the representatives of Demetrius? 
sixty men (perhaps those that had been till now much 
implicated with the Hasmonean party)? being slain in 
one day (1 Macc. 7 16), in face of solemn pledges of 
peaceable intentions, entirely changed the situation. 
Fear and dread fell on all the people (1 Macc. 7 18). 
After some further severities Bacchides considered his 
task accomplished and returned to Antioch. The late 
severities, however, had turned the heart of the people 
again to Judas, who was trying to strengthen his position 
(1 Macc. 724), and Alcmnus judged it prudent to with- 
draw (2.25). He had of course no difficulty in bringing 
further incriminating charges against Judas (76/4. and 
zint. xii. 103). ‘This time NICANOR (g.v. ) was entrusted 
with the task of restoring Alcimus. During the various 
exciting incidents of the next interval,—the diplomacy, 
battles, and death of Nicanor,—we hear nothing of 
Alcimus * (1 Macc. 7 26-50). 

Of course in the rejoicings over Nicanor's day and the recovery 
of the Maccabean party he had no part ; perhaps he was absent, 
(It is at this point, indeed, that .1»£.xi.106 makes Alcimus 
die ;5 but this belongs to the story there followed of Judas’ suc- 
ceeding to the high-priesthood, on which see MaccarkEs, 1. 8 4 
and cp below.) 

When Bacchides came a second time (1 Macc. 91) to 
carry through what Nicanor had been unable to accom- 
plish, Judas failed to find adequate support and fell 
(160 B.C.), and the Maccabean party were without a 
leader. — Alcimus was once more installed, and probably 
accepted by all except the Maccabeans, who ere long 
chose Jonathan as successor to his brother. 

How far the Hellenistic tendencies of Alcimus carried 
him we do not know. At his death (159 5. C.) he seems 
to have been engaged on some changes in the temple 
enclosure, the nature and even the object of which we 
do not know with any certainty. 

According to Josephus he had ‘ formed the intention of pulling 
down the wall of the temple’ (BovAnOevr: xa8cAetv TO Tecos TOU 
áyéov, Anf. xii. 106 beg.) 1 Macc. states (?54) that it was the 
wall of the inner court of the temple (ro. 7. ms avAxe ruv ayiov 
Tis éowrepas) that he commanded (ézérafev) to pull down, 
adds that he pulled down the works (rà de of the prophets, 
and then appends the peculiar statement that he began the pulling 


1 So r Macc. 78; on the distorted account in 2 Macc., where 
1412 has to do duty for both r Macc. 78 and 726, see Kosters, 
Th.T129533535, and on the displacement of Bacchides to 
2 Macc. 8 30, 74. 504 f. (cp the place of Bacchides in Jos. 5/1. 12). 

2 How far these transactions are to be attributed directly to 
Alcimus (so apparently 1 Macc. 7 14 7 23), and how far they 
were due to Bacchides (so apparently Ant. xii.102; ep 1 Macc. 
7 19) we cannot say. 

3 His uncle being, according to Ber. Rabba and Baca Bathra 
(i.cc.), of the number. r 

+ On the motive of the author of 2 Macc. in representing 
Nicanor as untrue to his master (2 Macc. 1428-35) and thus 
bringing Alcimus again on the scene (r. 26) see Kosters, p. 535. 

5 “And when he was dead the people bestowed the high- 
priesthood on Judas, who, hearing of the power of the Romans,’ 
etc. (= 1 Macc. 8). 

6 Josephus assigns him variously three years (Amz. xx. 103) or 
four years (ib. xii. 106) of office. 
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down. It seems rash to assume that this confused account is in 
its original form. If the last clause is not an interpolation (and 
there 1s cursive MS authority for its omission, see H & P), and 
even perhaps if it rs, should we not perhaps read ‘to pull’ for 
*he pulled (xaBeAcu for xaGecAer)? 

‘The much discussed question what the wall (retxos) referred 
to was, we have really not the means of determining. lis identi- 
fication with a low barrier in the Herodian temple eyond which 
Gentiles must not pass, m sóreg (ye) described in Middoth 
23 is at the best precarious? (see the remarks of Schiirer, G/}" 1 
176, n. 5 and the discussions there referred to). 


The somewhat sudden death of Alcimus (1 Mace. 
955 f. ; cp however, Ant. xii. 106, ovyvas Tuépas) was 
naturally treated by his enemies as a sign of divine dis- 
pleasure. ‘The moderation (such as it is) of the writer of 
1 Mace. was not at all to the taste of the later rabbis 
(se? the stories in Llamburger, A/ 428 /., Derenbourg, 
Hist, Pal. 52, n. 2). That on the whole, however, 
Aleimus did not interfere much with ritual and practice 
is plain, or at least probable, from this last act being all 
that is mentioned against him, and even in this case 
we do not know his motive (ep Grimm «ad Zx., and 
We. 216, //G 262). Still, if he has been rather severely 
judged, even for the evidence supplied by the opposite 
party, Wellhausen (Zc.) seems to go to the other 
extreme. 

The historical importance of this, perhaps in himself 
somewhat insignificant character (who figures all the 
niore strikingly on the scene that we cannot find very 
clear traces of any immediate predecessor or successor ?), 
lies in the fact that his tenure of office formed a turning- 
point in the development of Jewish parties.? — The 
Assideans refused to follow the Hasmoncans. Two 
generations later, the meaning of this became more 
apparent (see ASSIDEANS, PILARISEES, EsSsENEs). 

The primary source is 1 Macc. 7-9. Cp Jos. «at. xii. 97-112, 
xx. 105, and on the relation of these see Maccankrs, First, i. 
$9;on the relative value of 2 Macc. 14 see the elaborate article of 
Kosters, * De polemiek van het tweede boek der Makkabeén,’ 
7h. 112 491-552 [78], especially as cited above; on parties, We. 
Phar. u. Sad. $ v., 76/7. Lucius Zc.; on later Jewish sentiment 
concerning Alcimus, Hamburger, A71428/.; on yw etc. 
Schürer, G/1* § 6, n. 5, and Grätz in MGH, 1876, pp. 385-397 ; 


on festival of 23rd. Marchesvan in Meg. Taan., Derenbourg, lc., 
and Gratz, Gesch. 30564 ff. H.W. H. 


ALCOVE (712p), Nu. 258t RV mg., AV TENT (g.v.). 
ALEMA (en adamoic [A], -Aem. [N*], -Afe]im. 


Nesie basi ON’ [ser "n in Alimis), a place men- 


tioned along with Bosora, Carnaim, etc. (1 Macc. 526). 
Being in Gilead it cannot be, as some say, the Beer- 
elim spoken of in 1s. 158 as belonging to Moab, and 
the Beer of Nu. 2116 (see BosoR). It has been placed 
by Merrill at Alma, S. of Edrei, and by Schumacher 
at Kefr el-Ma, E. of Lake of Galilee ; but it is probably 
"Ini, 10 m. SW. of the Leja, and of Busr el-Hariri, which 
is probably Bosor. (Cp Buhl Topog. des N. Ostjordan- 
landes 13; We. //G 212 [3rd ed. 257] n.) G. 4. s. 


ALEMETH or ALLEMETH (NYY ; so everywhere 


[Bà Gil, except 1 Ch. 78 ‘in pause’ noby, ALAMETH, 
remecO D, eàmeðem |^; ordinary edd. have 
DT aby, whence RV ALLEMETIH in 1 Ch. 660 '45|— 


Josh 2118, where the form is ALMON, noby, lF&MAÀA 


By. AAMQN | M, €A M, [L]; usually rAAe Meo | BA], 
hus [L ), a Levitical town in Benjamin (1 Ch. 660 
45], T&AÀHM€0 [A ), the name of which appears in 
I Ch.836 (cadaima® [B], raem. [A], ade L )= 
942t (rameAcO[B], aked E )asthat of a descendant, 
or family of BENJAMIN (S 9, ii. B). Sce also ZALMON, 


1 The seventeenth of the thirty -five festivals prescribed in 
AMegillath Taanith—viz. on 23ró Marchesvan—has by some, e.g., 
Gritz, been brought into connection with the sõreg and Alcimus. 
This is however contested, e.g., hy Derenboure, Hist, Pal. 6o f. 
(335 text of Meg. Taan. tb. 442 

2 Josephus, ignoring his” previous irreconcilahle statement in 
xii. 106, already quoted ahove, expressly says (Ast. xx. 10) that 
on the death of Alcimus the office of high priest was vacant for 
seven years. 

3 Cp We. Phar. u. Sad. 8 v. ; Lucius Der Essenismus, etc. 
75 ff. |'81), with Schürer's review (TLZ [81], especially col. 494). 
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Robinson's identification (L2) 


ii. (end), ELAM, ii. s. 
NE. from ‘Andéa 


with the modern ‘A/mif, 1 m. 
(Anathoth), is generally accepted. 


ALEXANDER (adeZanApoc [ANV], ‘helper of 
men’). x. Alexander Hl., king of Macedon (336- 
323 B.C.) surnamed the Great. The victories of 
Alexander powerfully impressed the Jewish imagination ; 
yet the only biblical passages in which he is mentioned 
by name are 1 Maec.1:-8 62. The writer of Daniel 
(166 or 164 B.C.) recalls a ‘mighty king’ ruling ' with 
great dominion,’ whose kingdom is ‘ broken’ after his 
death (Dan.113 A). 1n the vision of chap. 7, it is the 
fourth of a series of ‘beasts’; it is ‘dreadful and 
terrible,’ and ‘devoured and brake in pieces, and 
stamped" the rest. Naturally, it was the destructive 
side of Alexander's work that impressed the imagina- 
tion; the fall of Tyre and Gaza would bring that 
aspect into prominence. His Palestinian conquests 
are thought to be alluded to in Zech. 91-8 (see 
ZECHARIAH, BOOK Or); and in Is.25/., the fate of 
Tyre may be contrasted tacitly with that of Jerusalem 
(see ISAIAH, ii. § 1:3) It is during the seven 
months’ siege of Tyre that Jewish history comes into 
connection with Alexander (333-332 B.c.). The tradi- 
tion is given by Jos. lxt. xi. 83 f. (ep Yoma, 69a). 

The Jews refused compliance with Alexander's requisitions. 
After the two months’ siege of Gaza he advanced on Jerusalem ; 
but Jaddua (Jaddus), the high priest (cp Neh. 12 11 22), warned 
by a dream how to avert his a met the conqueror at Scopus. 
Alexander worshipped the N ame on the high priest's mitre, and 
entering Jerusalem sacrific «1 in the Temple, heard Daniel's 


prophecies relating to himself, and gave the Jews autonomy, not 
only in Jerusalem but also in ‘Baby lon. 


As to all this other writers preserve absolute silence, 
and the story in Josephus seems inconsistent with the 
statement in Arr. iii. 1, that in seven days from Gaza Alex- 
ander was at Pelusium in Egypt. Yet Just. xi. 10 says that 
‘many kings wearing fillets met him’; and Curt. iv. 517, 
that he visited some who refused to submit. Jewish 
soldiers were certainly in his armies, even on his most 
distant expeditions; and in Alexandria, founded im- 
mediately after the supposed visit, the Jewish element 
was large. The privileges conferred on the Jews are 
a feature of subsequent history. It is possible that 
Alexander derived from the Jews much valuable in- 
formation about the interior of Asia (Mahaffy, Greek 
Life, chap. 20). Whether true or false, the episode strikes 
a true note in Alexander's character. Nevertheless, 
it raises suspicion to find the story appropriated by the 
Samaritans. Stil more, to remember the visit to 
Gordium before the battle of Issus, and that to the 
oracle of Ammon before the Persian expedition. 
Finally, the king's action at Babylon is a curious 
parallel (Arr.iii. 16). ^ He there rebuilt the shrines 
destroyed by Xerxes, especially that of Belus—rd re 
&AXa kal TG Bydtw kaðà éxetvot é£yotvro &voev. 

The Jerusalem episode must be characterised as an 
attempt to secure Jerusalem a place in the cycle of 
Alexander-legends, on the model of the visit to the 
Egyptian Ammon. (Cp H. Bois, Rev. de theo. 
et fhil., Lausanne, 1891 ; Henrichsen, S7. Xr., 1871). 

WJ N 

2. Alexander Balas, a man of low origin, who passed 
himself off as the son of Alexander Epiphanes (cp 1 Macc. 
101, "A. 6 rod 'Avrióxov 6 Emipavhs [ANV], see MAc- 
CABEES, FIRST Book OF, $ 2) ; "AAéfavdos [A] in v. 58. 
His real name was Balas (so Strabo [p. 751], róv BáAar 
"AMé£avópov ; Jos. [.4/. xiii. 48], on the other hand, ‘A. 6 
BáXas Xeyópervos), which may possibly be connected with 
xopa, ‘bord.’ "The additional name ‘ Alexander ' seems 
to have been given him by Attalus II. of Pergamum, who 
was one of the first to support him against DEMETRIUS. 
In rivalry with the latter Balas exerted himself to secure 
an alliance with JONATHAN (1 Macc. 101 Jf.) and by 
conferring upon him the title of ‘high priest of the 

nation and friend of the king,’ was successful (v. 20). 
After a varying career he was compelled to flee to Arabia, 
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where he was killed at Abæ after a reign of five years, 
150-145 B.C. (1 Macc. 1113-18). For classical references 
see Dict. Class. Biog., s. v. ; Schürer, G/ I 1 178, n. 10; and 
for the history of the time see ISRAEL, § 76, MAc- 
CANEES, i. $ 5. 

3. Son of Simon of Cyrene, mentioned together with his 
brother, Rufus [g.v.] (Mk. 1521). 

4. A member of the family of the high priest in Acts46, 
robably to be identified with the third son of Annas, called 
| noue hy Josephus (A5. xviii. 22). See ANNAS. 

5. Of Ephesus, a Jew, who was ‘brought forth ' (mpoeBrBagav 
[Text Rec.]) from the inultitude, or ‘brought down’ (xaref. 


(D, etc.]) or (more probably) ‘instructed’ (cuveB. [BX], cp 
RV mg.) by the Jews, and unsuccessfully attempted their 
defence in che theatre, on the occasion of the tumult excited 
by Demetrius, the silversmith (Acts 1933). "There is no con- 
clusive reason either for or against identifying him with: 

6. The coppersmith (6 xaAxevs), who is described (2Tim. 
4 14) as having done Paul ‘much evil ' (at his trial 2). 

7. Mentioned with HvMEN vs (g.v.) as having ‘made ship- 
wreck concerning the faith’ (1 Tim. 1 19 /.), and as having been, 
in consequence, delivered by the apostle unto Satan. Whether 
or not he is to be identified with no. 6 above, we cannot tell. 
In some texts of the Apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla, 
he appears with Demas and Hermogenes as a hypocritical 
companion of Paul; in others it is ‘Alexander the Syriarch ' 
who is mentioned. See Lipsius, A fo£r. Ap. Gesch. ii. 1462 466. 


ALEXANDRIA (AAeZANAPp[€]IA [MAI 3 Mlaces3i1- 
gentilic AMeZaNApeyc [BNA], Actsóo 1824+). The site 
of the city was chosen by Alexander the Great during his 

| passage from Memphis down the 

DL sd Canobic (Canopic), or most westerly, 
branch of the Nile, on his way to the Oracle of Ammon 
(331 B.c.). 

Holm remarks that it was a novelty to call a city after its 
founder, this particular form of name having previously been 
made only from names of deities (z.g., Apollonia); it indicates 
Alexander's desire for divine honours, a claim supported by the 
p of Ammon (Holm, GŁ. Jlist. 3384 ET). The city was 
aid out by Deinocrates under the king's supervision, 12 m. W. 
of the Nile, and thus its harbours were not choked by the Nile 
mud, which is carried east by the current. 

It lay on the neck of land, 2 m. broad, interposed 
between the Mareotis lagoon and the sea. A mile dis- 
tant, parallel with the coast, lay the island of Pharos, 
connected with the city by a dam (which served also as 
an aqueduct to supply the island), seven stades in 
length (hence called the Heptastadium), pierced with 
two openings. Two harbours were thus created, both 
protected by projections from the mainland. 

The western harbour was called that of Kunostus, after a 
king of Soli, son-in-law of Ptolemy I. (but see Mahaffy, Greck 
Life 163, for another suggestion). The eastern harbour was 
then the more important, although it is not so to-day. — Its 
entrance was marked hy the huge lighthouse (built on the island 
by the Cnidian Sostratus) which gave its name (paros) to all 
similar structures. Opposite to it ran out the point of Lochias. 

Bordering on the great (eastern) harbour was the 
palace-quarter (Brucheium), the abode of the Mace- 
donians. "The western division of the city, occupied 
previously by the village Rhacótis, continued to be the 
Egyptian quarter. ‘The Jewish colony was in the east 
of the city. 

Lake Mareotis was connected with the sea by a 
canal, and as it communicated also with the Nile, the 
periodical flood prevented the accumulation of silt and 
the formation of morass. ‘Yo this, and to the constant 
Etesian winds, Strabo traces the salubrity of the site 
(p. 793). 
upper Egypt coming directly from Syéné, as well as for 
those of India and the East, brought by way of Arsinoé 
on the Red Sea and theroyal canal to the Nile, or through 
Berenicé or Myos Hormos, lower down the coast. 
Hence the commerce of the lake was more valuable 
than that of the outer ports, whose exports largely 
exceeded their imports (Str., p. 793). Alexandria became 
the great port of transshipment for eastern commodities, 
while Egypt, under the Ptolemies, also took the place 
of the Black Sea coast as a grain-producing country. 
Most of her grain went to Italy (cp Acts 276 28:1: ; Jos. 
BJ vii. 21; Suet. Tit. 5). Near Ostia was a sanctuary 
modelled on the Alexandrian temple of Sarápis, with a 
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mariners’ guild (C//.1447). Even under the Lagids 
Alexandria contained a large colony of Halians engaged 
in the trade with the West (cp 74. Epis r. 1600 602). 
For the importance of Egypt to Rome see Momms. 
Prov. of Rom. tmp. 2252 ET. 

Alexandria was not organised as a sróMis—i. e. , it pos- 
sessed neither deliberative assembly nor senate (3013, 
but from the lirst was merely a ‘royal 
residence of the satrap king, never a 
foundation of Grieco- Macedonians 
with city privileges in a foreign land‘ (Mahaffy, Emp. 
of Ptol. 76). The burgess body was Greck (primarily 
Macedonian), —standing alongside of the native Fgyptian 
and the foreign elements not reckoned Hellenic, in 
somewhat the same way as tlie English in 1ndia along- 
side of the natives (Momm. Prov. of Rom. Emp. 2262 
ET) Chief among the non-Hellenes were the Jews, 
occupying two out of the five wards, apparently here 
not on the Ghetto system, but on the basis of original 
settlement ; they were naturally attracted by the com- 
mercial advantages of the city, and were also deliber- 
ately settled there by the founder (Jos. c. Ap. 24, DJ 


2. Its constitu- 
tion. 


4.187) Josephus asserts that the .Mexandrian Jews 
had equal rights with the Macedonians and other 
Greeks. This, though technically an exaggeration, was 


probably practically true, seeing that such rights can 
only have been privileges enjoyed by the Greeks over 
the natives; but it is doubtful whether the Jews were 
free from the poll-tax. Of all the non-Hellenes, the Jews 
alone were allowed to form a community within that of 
the city, with a certain amount of self-government. 
' The Jews,’ says Strabo (quoted by Jos. Ant. xiv. 72), 
‘have in Alexandria a national head of their own 
(€8vdpyys), who presides over the people and decides 
processes and disposes of contracts as if he ruled an 
independent community’ (ws àv moMreias dpxov atro- 
Tedais). Josephus traces their legal position to Alex- 
ander; but it was apparently Ptolemy I. who settled 
them in Egypt in large numbers (Jos. ^17. Ni. 1; App. 
Syr. 50). The general result was that ‘in acknow- 
ledged independence, in repute, culture, and wealth, 
the body of Alexandrian Jews was, even before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the first in the world’ (Momm. 
op. cif. 2267 ET). Cp Disperston, $8 7, 15 77 

Of the development of the city, and especially of the 

foundation of the institutions which gave it its place in 

the history of literature and science, little 

3. Letters. . , i s irs 

is known. The famous Museum was 

probably founded by Ptolemy 1., aided by the advice of 

Demetrius of Phalerum, who migrated to Egypt on his 
expulsion from Athens (307 B.C. ). 

The name (Movator) points toan Attic origin. No detailed de» 
scription can here be given. Besides, the materialsare very scant y, 
It was a royal foundation, with a common hall, porticoes, and 
gardens, for the exclusive use of literary and scientific workers 
dependent on royal bounty, under the presidency of a priest who 
was the king's nominee; it was the ‘first example of mu 
manent institution for the cultivation of pure science founde by 
a government ' (Holm, of. cit. 4317 ET). Ft was not a teaching 
establishment or training-place for youth, but a home of research 
adequately endowed. Attached to it was the Library, with more 
than 500,000 volumes (Jos. Aaz. xii. 21). 

The Museum and the Library combined were essenti- 
ally a centre of learning, not of creative power. In their 
artificial atmosphere exact science and literary criticism 
flourished with brilliant results ; but literature decaved— 
perhaps the uninspiring environment of the city had no 
slight effect upon its art and poetry (Mahaffy, Greek 
Life 165). . 

The Museum served as a model for subsequent foundations— 
€g., that of the emperor Claudius ;—both Jews and Christians 
at a later time had similar centres of learning in the city. The 
fate of the library is uncertain; it is doubrful whether it was 
accidentally burnt along with the arsenal in 48 B.C. (Cas. BC 
3111). . The words of Dio, 43 38—&cre dAdo re xai TÒ vewpiov, 
Tas re awoOyKas xat roù giTov Kat Twv BiBAwy,—TAcicTwy dy kat 
&pia rav, ws pact, yerouévov, —kavÜrrau —perhaps refer only 10 
stores of books for sale (Mahaffy, Emp. of Ptol. 454). 

Ptolemy II. established a supplementary library in 
the Sarapieion, in the quarter Rhacotis. n science, 
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especially, Alexandria maintained a sort of primacy 
throughout the imperial period, and residence in the 
Museum was the hall-mark of learning (cp Acts 1824, 
and a Pidtécodos ard Moveeiov, in Halicarnassus, Pull. 
de Corr. Hell, 4405. Alexandrian physicians, in par- 
ticular, were regarded as the best in the empire; cp 
oi év 'Epésyp dd rod Movceiov larpol [Wood, Ephesus, 
Appendix, Inscriptions from Tombs, etc., 7, 4 6]). 

In Roman times Alexandria was the second city in 
the empire, and the first commercial city in the world 
(Strabo, p.798 ; méyiorov ¿uTópiov Tis 
oikouuéevns). At the end of the Ptole- 
maic period she numbered upwards of 300,000 free 
inhabitants, and in imperial times still more (Diod. 
1752). Mommsen (op. cit. 2 262 ET) develops the com- 
parison between her and Antioch—both ‘ monarchical 
creations out of nothing’ (Paus. viii. 33 3). 


4. Character. 


The latter excelled in beauty of site and in the magnificence of | 


her imperial buildings; the former in her suitability for world- 
trade. In the character of their population and their attitude 
towards their respective national religions, the similarity between 
the two cities is close. The Alexandrian mob, like that of 
Antioch, was capricious and turbulent; the smallest spark 
kindled a conflagration to be quenched only with blood (Diod. 
184, Dio 39 57). 

Polybius (3414) says that a personal visit to the city filled 
him with disgust at the demoralisation produced by the constant 
presence of masses of mercenaries necessary for keeping under 
control the mongrel mob, the degenerate descendants of the 
Greeks; compared with these two, the native Egyptian element 
struck him as ‘acute and educated.” Ciesar draws a similar picture 
(AC 3110). A vivid illustration is found in the bloody scenes 
which heralded the accession of Ptolemy V. (Pol. 1530-33) A 
point of similarity with the Antiochians was the fondness of the 
Alexandrians for giving nicknames (cp Paus, v. 21 12: xai mus 
Kai Emiywptov 70 es Tas emukA ges Tois AAefarópeügtr Cari. Ed. 
1.915 Sen. ad Hel, 196: * Loquas et in contumelias pracfec- 
torum ingeniosa provincia . . . ctiam periculosi sales placent "). 
The Ptolemie- had each a nickname, and even Vespasian, for his 
tax on salt fish, was called the * sardine-dealer' (Suet. Fesp. 19: 
Kvfiocaxrys). As regards the status of the highly composite 
population, the Roman emperors mostly retained the old state 
of things. The Alexandrians continued to stand quite apart 
from the rest of the country in character and in privileges (cp 
Philo, Zu Fracc. 10; C/G 4957), so much so that the Alex- 
andrian franchise was a necessary preliminary to the acquire- 
ment of Roman citizenship (Pliny, £A. ad lr. 6 [22]: * Admonitus 
sum a peritioribus debuisse me ante ei Alexandrinam civitatem 
inpetrare, deinde Romanam, quoniam esset -Eyyptius.’— Jos. c. 
45.24). The Egyptians of the Nomes were unable to gain 
Roman citizenship, lice other provincials, by enlistment in the 
legions. 

The greatness of Alexandria has led some to speak 
of its founder as though he were endowed with more 
than human foreknowledge, and had 
foreseen the future of the city as a 
centre of Hellenism and queen of the Levant. Others 
regard the city as merely a Greek emporium, a second 
and more successful Naucràtis, owing to accident its 
rise to the position of a cosmopolitan eapital. 

Nevertheless, it must have been evident to Alexander that, 
after the destruction of Tyre, 'the great trading area of the 
Levant was for the moment without focus’ (Hogarth, Philip and 
Alec. 188), and the site actually selected was the only one 
possible on the Egyptian coast (though Mahaffy, Emp. of Ptol. 
12, calls this in question), Egypt, further, offered peculiar 
facilities for that amalgamation of Greeks and Macedonians 
which he desired, and, owing to its support of his secret belief 
in his divinity, it had a special place in his affections. The 
success of Naucratis undoubtedly exerted an influence in the 
way of directing attention to the W. of the Delta; and it is not 
without reason that Cleomenes, a native of Naucrátis, created 
financial governor of Egypt, i» called one of the architects of 
Alexandria (Justin 134). Nor should we fail to take account 
of the fact that the island of Pharos was the traditional landing- 
place of Odysseus (Hom. Od. 4355). This influence is dis- 
tinctly asserted in the story of the dream which directed the 
king to the site opposite Pharos (Plut. Ader. 26). 

In fine, considering Alexander's economic designs and 
achievements in the far East, and the success of his 
eastern colonies, we cannot venture to deny that he 
consciously created a centre for a new mixed race, with 
a definite dream of the possibilities afterwards realised. 


Much has been hoped from systematic exploration. 


6. Its success. 


The modern town stands mainly on the silt gathered on either 


1 side of the Heptastadium, which has thus con- 

6. Sites not eed the island of Pharos into a pene 
recoverable, All the great monuments of the Ptolemaic age 
seem to have stood within the present inhabited 
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area, or on ground now absorbed by the sea ; but the site of no 
ancient building is known, except that of the Casareum, which 
was near the sea. The Sema or Soma, in which Alexander's 
body was deposited, may perhaps be represented by the mosque 
of Vebi Danial, the most sacred locality in Alexandria. The 
last person known to have seen the body was the emperor Sep- 
timius Severus (Dio, 70 13). 

The general result is that, owing to subsidence, the 
remains of Ptolemaic Alexandria are now below water 
level, and that nothing is to be hoped for from the 
site (Egypt. Expl. Fund Report, 1894-5). See, also, 
DISPERSION, § 7. 


Literature,—Strabo, pp. 791-799; Herondas, Mim. 1 28 f; 
Kicpert, Zur Topogr. des alten Alex, (Berl. 1872); Weniger, 
Das Alex, Museum (Verl. 1875); Pauly-Wissowa's Realencyc., 
* Alexandreia' (Puchstein) and ‘Alexandrinische Litteratur’ 
(Knaack). Ww. J. Ww. 


ALGUM (2D'235N), 2Ch.28 9107+ See ALMUG. 
ALIAH (mby, Kt.), Gen. 3640=1 Ch. 15: ALVAH, 
ALIAN (PY), 1 Ch.140=Gen. 3623 ALVAN. 


ALIEN (23, Job 1915 Ps.698; 23 i2, Is. 615; 
Så, Ex. 185, RV ‘sojourncr,’ Dt. 1421, RV ‘ foreigner’). 
See STRANGER. 

ALLAMMELECH (72> [v. d. Hooght], ete. ), 
Josh. 1926]: RV=AV ALAMMELECH. 


ALLAR (aAAap [B]) 1x Esd. 536] RV = Ezra 259 
IMMER, 2; cp also CHERUB, 2. 


ALLEGORY (&AAHTOPOYMENA (Ti. WHj), Gal. 
42st. See PARABLES, 6$ 1, 3, 5. 

ALLELUIA (adAHAoyia [Ti] -1a [WH_), Rev. 
191 3 /. 6t. See HALLELUJAH. 

ALLEMETH (n'y; but Ba. Gi. NYOY), 1 Ch. 660 
[45. RVS AV ALEMETH, 

ALLOM. RV Allon (aAAWN [B]), r Esd.5 34= 
Neh. 7 59 AMON, 3. 

ALLON (ids), Josh. 1933 AV. As a proper name 
this rightly disappears from RV. Sce BEZAANANNIM 
(Greek readings at end). 

ALLON (ads ; cp Elon and see AYALON, 2; AMWN 
[B AAA@N [A], CHA, [L]), a Simeonite (1 Ch. 4371). 


ALLON-BACHUTH, kV Allon-Bacuth (^N 
M23, £e, ‘the oak of weeping,’ see also BOCHIM ; 
BaAANoc rTeNOOYC [BAL]); the spot ‘below Bethel’ 
where Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, was buried (Gen. 35 
8t E). According to another tradition (cp DEBORAH, 
1), however, it seems to have been a palm tree (Judg. 
45); or rather, perhaps, alln could be used of a 
palm tree, just as the cognate words e/ (in Elparan) 
and efath are undoubtedly used. In 1 S. 103 it 
secms to be called ‘the terebinth|?] (px, dpves [BAL ]) 
of Tabor,’ where ‘Tabor’ (8agep [BA], ris éxNexrijs 
[L]) may be a bad reading for ‘ Deborah’ (Thenius). 

TIREE 


ALLOY (5°13), Isles RV mg, EV ‘tin.’ See 
METALS. 

ALMODAD (Ti2O, or rather as in GAL and Vg. 
Tox, Elmodad, :.e., ‘God loves’; a Saban name 


[ZDMG 3713 18]; EeAmwAaA [AL]) one of the de- 
scendants of JOKTAN (g.v.); Gen. 1026 (eAmmAamM 
[E]. 1eAmmAad [L])=1 Ch.1zof. See Glaser, 
Shisse 280, 425, and cp Afudadi on a primitive 
Bab. -contract-tablet (Hommel, AHT 113). 


ALMON (j1125y), Josh. 21:8f— r Ch. 669 [45] 
ALEMETH (g.v.). 
ALMON-DIBLATHAIM (MDDOT; on form 


of name see NAMES, § 107; F€EAMOQN AEBAABAIM 
[BAL]), a station of the Israelites between Dibon-gad 
and the mountains of Abarim, Nu. 3346 and (p. AaiB- 
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A&8aiN [A]) v. 47t; apparently the same as BETH- 
DIBLATHAIM (7.2. ). 


ALMOND, ALMOND TREE, ALMOND BLOSSOM 
(py, Kapyon [ADL] Gen. 4311, Num. 178 [23] 
kapora [B]; amyfAdAONn [BSAC], Eccles. 125; as an 
adjective kapyiNHN [BQ and practically NA], Jer. 
luf; "paio = ' made like almond blossoms,’ ekrery- 
TI G)MENOI Kapyickoyc [BAFE], Ex. 2533/3 Kapy- 
ty TA ,BAL] 3719/7. T). ‘The Hebrew root means to 
‘wake’ or ‘watch’; and the tree is said to be so named 
because it is the first to awake from the sleep of winter.? 
The etymology is alluded to in Jer. 11:1: f. 

'The almond is referred to in the story of Jacob, who 
(Gen. 4311, J) instructs his sons to take with them into 
Egypt a present of the fruits of Palestine including 
almonds. ‘The verisinilitude of this detail cannot be 
questioned. 1t was natural for a Hebrew to presume 
that Palestinian almonds would be prized in Egypt, 
nor need we trouble ourselves as to the exact date of 
the acclimatisation of the almond tree on the banks of 
the Nile.3 

‘The original native country of the almond (Prunus 
sbDmygdalus, Stokes) was W. Asia, from which it has 
gradually spread, in the main probably by human 
intervention, throughout the Mediterranean region. 
Almonds are still an important article of commerce in 
the Persian Gulf, nor is there anything improbable in 
their being exported from Syria into Egypt in early or 
even in more recent times. No ancient writer, accord- 
ing to Celsius (77iero&. 1298), mentions them as grown 
in Egypt. 

The ‘cups made like almond blossoms’ on the 
branches of the golden candlestick, consisting each of 
‘a knop' or knob ‘and a flower’ (Ex. 2533 97 19 f.) 


represented, says Dillm. (ed /oc.), ‘not the corolla 
but the calyx of the almond flower." Some have 
proposed to translate prz ‘awakened’ £e, fully 


opened (as opposed to closed buds); but this is 
certainly untenable. In Jer. lir an almond staff seen 
by the prophet becomes, from the associations of its 
name, a symbol of Yahwé's watchfulness. The most 
interesting reference is in the difficult passage Eccles. 
12s. There are three clauses in the verse, and in 
each unfortunately there is some obscurity. It is the 
first, rendered by AV, ‘The almond tree shall flourish, 
[RV blossom ,'" which now concerns us. As regards 
this, it has been doubted, (1) whether spe by itself can 
mean the almond /zve; (2) whether the pinkish-white 
blossoms are a likely metaphor (aecording to the ordinary 
view) for an old man's white hairs ; and (3) what is the 
meaning of the verb (px3:). The consonants of the 


Heb, text support the meaning 'he will reject the 
almond,’ z.e., will be unable to cat it, though a delicacy ; 
but the vowel-points and all the ancient versions have 
the same rendering as EV. ‘This seems on the whole 
more probable. Though Jer. 111 is not sufficient to 
prove that tpi can mean the tree, the equivalent form 
in Syriac, Jesdd, appears to have this sense. The 
metaphor is possible if we remember that the flowers 
come out as a pale flash on the dark leafless branches ; 
if the metaphor is to be pressed closer, the flowers are, 
as Koch describes them, ‘ white or of a pale red.’ 4 
(2) See HAZEL. N. M. —W, T. T.-D. 


ALMS. The English word is derived through the 
A.S. form ‘zelmzesse’ from the eccl. Lat. 


Lam eleemosyna, which again is borrowed from 


1 Syriac has the same word in the form Jegdá; the Arabic 
for almond is /auz- Hebrew y% (sce HAZEL). 

2 Lag. Uebers. 45. Cp Plin. 1625 (quoted by Celsius): ‘Ex 
lis quz hieme aquila exoriente concipiunt, floret prima omnium 
am dala mense Januario; Martio vero pomum maturat.’ 

p Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 27. 

4 Prof. Cheyne informs us that the wild almond, now rare, 
was noticed in a glade of Hermon by Robertson Smith, who 
found its blossoms distinctly white. ristram speaks of many 
wild almond trees on Mt. Carmel (À772 332). 
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the Greek éXenuoa vy. The Greek word, which is 
exceedingly rare in classical authors, means pity, and 
in the Greek of the NT (Lk. 114: 1233 Acts32 f. 10 936 
10431) signifies also a special result of pity —viz., relief 
given in money or kind to the poor. In biblical 
Hebrew there is no corresponding word, and it is not 
even quite certain that the technical and restricted use 
of the word éAequocóvg occurs in ©, No doubt in 
such passages as Keclus.f ro and ‘Tob. 47 128-11, the 
author or translator has almsgiving chiefly or even 
exclusively in view. Still zoe». éAeguoctvqv does not 
in itself mean more than aen ayy, to do that which is 
merciful or kindly.' On the other hand, the NT use of 
‘to give éAemuooívas, etc., is quite dccisive for the 
specialised sense of the word. 

The close connection between religion and deeds of 
mercy frequently appears in ancient religion. ‘The 
2. OT estimate. Bedouin Arabs, maintaining qua 

a primeval usage, regard the way- 
farer as ‘the guest of Allah,’ to whom hospitality is 
due (Doughty, .47. Des. 1228). The sacrificial meal 
often included an act of charity to the poor. ‘Thus 
the poor were allowed to take handfuls from the meal- 
offering made to the Arab god, al-Okaisir (AVRS Xel 
Sem. 223), and the same use of sacrifice was familiar 
to the Greeks (see, e.g., Xen. Anab. v.39). Indeed 
the general law of sacrificial feasts was open-handed 
hospitality in which the poor shared. The OT, 
however, carries this beneficent tendency farther than 
any other ancient religion. It made systematic pro- 
vision for the poor, and institutions of this kind can be 
traced throughout the religious history of Israel, from 
the eighth century onwards. Indeed it is significant 
that in the OT scarcely a trace of beggars and begging 
in the strict sense is to be found (see, however, 1S. 236 
Ps. 10910) In the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (sce 
EXODUS, ii. 8 3), Ex. 2310, the Hebrew landowner is 
directed to leave his land fallow each seventh year ' that 
the poor of thy people may eat.’ The merciful spirit 
of the Deuteronomist is conspicuous in the stress he 
lays on the care for the poor. Every third year the 
owner was to bring forth a tenth from his granarics and 
bestow it exclusively on the poor, including the Levites 
(Dt. 1428 .). According to a custom still preserved in 
Palestine, every Israelite was free to pick and eat grapes 
from his neighbour's vineyard, or to pluck cars from 
the cornficld, as he passed along (Dt. 2824 f. [25 f. ]. 
Out of consideration for the poor, the owner must 
not, in a grasping spirit, glean to the uttermost his 
cornfield, vineyard, or oliveyard (Dt.2419-22). The 
earliest part of the Priestly Code, viz., the ‘Law of 
Holiness’ (see Levitict's), reflects the same precept 
(Lev. 199 /. 2322); besides this, in Deuteronomy and 
generally in the later writers of the OT, private and 
voluntary almsgiving is especially commended. On the 
whole it may be said that the prophets plead the rights 
of the poor as their advocates, while in Deuteronomy 
and in post-exilic literature, the needy Israelite is com- 
mended to the charity of his brethren. Sce, among 
passages too numerous to quote, Is. 587 (a very late 
passage) Prov. 142: 1917 Ps.1129 Job 29127. One 
reference to almsgiving— viz. Dan. 427 24]— deserves 
special notice. Probably the foree of the Aramaic 
words is ‘redeem’ or ‘make good thine iniquities . . . 
by showing mercy to the poor,’ and if this interpretation 
of p;B be correct, we have here a clear implication of 


the later Jewish doctrine that alms had a redemptive or 
atoning power. 

In the OT Apocrypha and in Rabbinical literature 
almsgiving assunmies a new and excessive prominence, 
So much was this the case that zpas, 
- which in the older writings means 

x Rabbin. ‘righteousness’ in deu] eine to 

literature. be used for almsgiving in particular, 
and this use of the word has been naturalised in the 
Arab. sadakat** ‘alms for God’ (Kor. Sur. 9104, etc. ; 
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ALMUG OR ALGUM TREES 


Doughty, Ar. Des. 1446), and the Syr. zed&*/Aa (Pesh. 
Lk. 1141, etc. ) 

The following citations furnish examples of the propitiatory 
virtue ascribed to alms in later Judaism: 'Shnt up mercy 
(éAenaoavrnr, perh. * alms ) in thy treasuries, and it shall deliver 
thee from all affliction’ (Ecclus. 2012); ‘Merey’ (or *alms ) 
'delivereth from death’ (Tob. 410); ‘Through alms a man 
partakes of eternal life ' (X osk hashshanah 3); ‘He who says, I 
give this piece of money as alms, that | or my sons may inherit 
eternal life, is a perfectly righteous man’ (Pesachin, 5; Reff. 
from Weber, Altsynag. Theol, 276 f.); ‘Almsdeeds are more 
meritorious than all sacrifices ' (San. 49 4); ' Assin-offering makes 
atonement for Israel, so alms for the Gentiles ' (Lada Bath. 105; 
Reff. from Levy, .V/7 HB, s.v. apas). 

Alms were systematically collected in the synagogue 
of the Diaspora for poor Jews in Palestine (this custom 
is mentioned by Jerome as existing in his time), and 
also cvery week for the poor of the synagogue itself. 
Officers were appointed to make the collection, and 
boxes for the reception of alms also were placed in the 
synagogues (Vitring. Syz. e£. iii. 113) In Mk. 1241 f., 
however, the reference is not to alms-chests but to one of 
thirteen. trumpet-shaped boxes, placed in the court of 
the women to receive contributions towards the expenses 
of the temple worship (Schür. G7 172209). 

Jesus, then, did not need to awaken zeal for alms- 
giving among his countrymen: it was there already ; 

NT and there was apparently more occasion for 
= * it, since in the NT we meet with persons who 
were, in consequence of bodily infirmity, beggars by 
profession (Mk. 1046 Lk. 1835 Jn. 9 f., and note the 
technical term mpogairys). He purified it from the 
ostentation which often corrupted it (Mt. 62-4); he ac- 
centuated the feeling of compassion, without which it is 
worthless (Lk. 1053) ; above all, he taught that the dis- 
position which gives alms by mechanical rule and 
bargains with God for compensation here or hercafter 
should yield to that impulse of the new heart which sces 
the supreme reward in likeness to a heavenly Father 
(Mt. 545). We cannot wonder then that, in the infant 
church at Jerusalem, without compulsion or rigid com- 
munistic system (see Acts 54), there was an ideal 
charity which made ‘all things common’ (Acts 132), 
and prompted rich men like Barnabas to sell their 
property for the sake of the needy (Acts 136/:). No 
doubt the expectation that Christ's second coming was 
at hand stimulated this uncalculating generosity ; but 
low esteem of worldly goods and love of the brethren 
were the mainsprings of this new development. Tt is 
also significant that the first election of Christian 
ollicers was made to secure a due distribution of alms. 
The Gentile churches, moreover, were bound to the 
mother church at Jerusalem by the offerings which they 
made for the poor in that city (Rom. 1526 /. 1 Cor. 161-3 
2 Cor. 91 f. Acts 2117). Of course almsgiving found 
other channels. ‘The author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
assumes that it is a necessary feature of the Christian 
life, and speaks of it as a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
which continues after the Jewish altar has been done 
away with. From very early days cach church had its 
lists of poor (x Tim. 59) and its common fund (Ignat. 
Ad Polyc. 4) ; and whereas in heathen clubs 'charity 
was an accident, in Christian associations it was of the 
essence (Hatch, Organ. of Early Christ. Church 36). 
Cp COMMUNITY OF GOODS, especially 8 5. W.E. A. 


ALMUG or ALGUM ! TREES (2'327N, rmeAckuTA 


[BA], ar. [L] 1 K.10: Ft; p'ouow, TIE YKINA 
[BAL], 2 Ch. 28 [7] 910. (rr. arreAekura. PEDES TE 
ATIEA., L, v. 11]T) yielded a precious wood, which was 
brought to Solomon, along with gold and gems, 
from OpuiR (g.7. ; cp SOoLoMON) by the ships 
of Hiram, and was used to make ‘pillars’ (1275, 


Urogrnpiynara [BAL], RV mg. ‘a railing,’ 1K. 
101222Ch.9:5 MVD, dvagáces [BAL], EV 


1 The two forms, though differently rendered by ®© and 
other versions, are ohviously variants of the same word. The 
etymology is unknown. 
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‘terraces') for the temple and the palace, as well as 
‘harps and psalteries.’ In 2Ch.28[7], these trees 
appear along with cedars and firs among the products 
of Lebanon, with which Solomon asks Hiram to furnish 
him; but there is no mention of them in the parallel 
passage in Kings.! 

'The very various opinions that have been held as to 
the identity of the tree are enumerated by Celsius 
(4fierob. 1171 f. ). 

'Three may be mentioned : (1) The Jewish traditional rendering 
is ‘coral’; but this is obviously unsuitable, unless we may 
understand by ‘coral-wood’ simply a red wood. (2) Kimhi 
takes it to be *brazil-wood,' the bakam of the Arabs, a red 
dye-wood found in India. (3) Most moderns, following Celsius 
(see his reasons, of. cif. 1 179 /f.), believe it to be ‘sandalwood,’ 
probably of the redder sort (Pterocarpus Santalinus, Linn.), 
which is still used in India for purposes similar to those recorded 
in Chronicles. The ancient versions yield no light; but see 
below.2 I 

The evidence appears to point to some valuable 
Oriental wood brought (like lign aloes and cassia) into 
the Eastern Mediterranean by the ancient commerce 
of the Red Sea. If we may assume it to be a red 
wood adapted for carving, it may well be either (1) 
brazil-wood (a name of uncertain origin; the French 
braise, a glowing coal, has been suggested; it was 
transferred to the S. American country) — CasaZpinia 
Sappan, Linn., a tree of India and the Malay Isles, 
apparently the ağam of the Arabs; or it may be 
(2) red sandalwood, Pterocarpus Santalinus, Linn., 
an inodorous dye- wood, still surviving as a colouring 
matter in pharmacy,* a native of Southern India, where 
it is much valued for temple pillars. Possibly both 
species may be included under the expression. 

[65 in 2 Ch. 28 9 1o f. gives £/Aa meíxiwa, which agrees 
with the Chronicler's statement that the algum-wood 
came from Lebanon. Cheyne, therefore, proposes to 
identify * almug ' (the form attested by the carlier record, 
that in Kings) with é¢/ammdku, the name of onc of the 
trees used by Sennacherib in building his palaces. The 
tree seems from its name to have been of Elamite 
origin ; but so useful a tree may have been planted in 
Hermon and Lebanon. For vaxo in rK. 10 11, it is 


possible to read 338, Less probably we may suppose 
with Hommel that this hard and rare wood was ‘a pro- 


duet of the trade of Ophir, See Ziy. T. 94707: 
525 (98), and cp ALAMMELECH.] N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 


ALNATHAN [3]), rEsd.844, RV 
LELNATHAN, 2. 


ALOES and (once) Lign Aloes 4 (arom ; Num. 246 
CKHNal BAL], EV ‘lign aloes’; Pr.,7 1 TON OIKON 
moy [BNA ; or nionw Ps. 458 [9], 
CTAKTH Aq. AAc90], Cant. 4144^0)0 
[BA], aAOH N] (Aq. aAoH. Sym. @ymiama), Jn. 
19:9t AAOH [BNA ),? the modern eage-zood, a precious 
wood exported from SE. Asia, which viclds a fragrant 
odour when burnt. It is entirely distinct from (1) the 
common bitter ‘aloe’ used in medicine, to which alone 
the name was given by classica] writers ;9 (2) the plant 


{EANABAN 


1. Substance. 


1 The Chronicler has probably mistaken an imported article 
of merchandise for a native product of Pha:nicia. 

2 Jerome renders fhyina—i.e., ‘citron wood ' (Callitris guad- 
rivalvis, Vent.)—an Algerian tree inordinately valued by the 
Romans for tables, not likely to have been known in biblical 
times or to biblical people. 

3 [t was the ‘sanders’ used in medizval cookery for colouring 
sauces. 

5 L.e., lignum aàóns, a hybrid phrase; vide Skeat, Etym. 

IGE Sete 

5 [The critical student will not fail to observe that three of the 
four OT passages in which pban or may occurs belong to 
books or parts of books which eminent critics have regarded as 
post-exilic, and may be reminded here that the occurrence of 
rare plant-names is one of the phenomena which have to be 
considered in fixing the period of such documents. He will 
also notice that the reading of the fourth passage has on good 
grounds been amended. See the close of ihis article. — Ep.] 

9 This latter is described, among ancient writers, by Pliny 
(AN 27 4) and Dioscorides (3 22), and its hitterness alluded to by 
Juvenal (9181; ‘plus a/oes quam »:eZ/is habet "). 
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commonly known as the American aloe (Agave ameri- 
cana), celebrated for the long period which elapses 
before its flowering. The biblical wood most probably 
corresponds to that described by Dioscorides (12:1) 
under the name d*yáAXoxov! (cp Ges. Thes. obax)—'a 
wood imported from India and Arabia, resembling 
thyine wood (Rev. 1812), compact, aromatic, in taste 
astringent and rather bitter, with a skin-like and 
somewhat variegated bark.’ He speaks of its medicinal 
use—sweetening the breath and improving the internal 
condition of the body—and adds that it is burned instead 
of frankincense (ep Ar. £u/dr and see INCENSE). 

The Hebrew name msax or mònn and the Greek 
&yáAXoxor? are almost certainly, and the Greek dħón 
and English a/oe not improbably, derived 
from the same Sanskrit word gyuru = eagle- 
wood (see especially Yule's 77oóson-/oóson, art. ‘ Eagle- 
wood '). 

This appears in Pali as agaru or agalu, in Mahratti as agaru 
or agara; probably another form is the Malayalam ag, whence 
Portug. aguila, Fr. bois daigh, and Eng. cagle-wood. ‘The 
Malays call it Aayz (wood) -gahru, evidently the same name, 
though which way the etymology flowed it i: difficult to say’ 
(Vule, 4c.) [Hommel, Arf. T. 9525, compares aigalluhu 
(var. a&a rAu?) in Am. Tab.] 

lt is, however, possible that Gr. dXóg, Syr. ‘alwai 
(or 'eZwi) Pers. alwa? have an entirely separate 
origin: the Syriac word oftener means the bitter 
medicinal aloes (so in the majority of references quoted 
in PS Zes., s.v. ), and the Persian word is so explained by 
thelexicographers.! In that case we have an instance of 
what is not uncommon in language, viz., that two things 
have arrived at the same name from difterent starting- 
points. 

The 'aloes' and ‘lign aloes’ of the Bible are thus 
identified with the product of some tree of the genus 
-Iquiliria, the chief home of which is 
n Sl Asia. According to Arab writers 
there were many different varieties of the agkālūji or 
"iid found in different parts of India and Ceylon, differing 
from one another in value according to the greater or 
less compactness of the wood, though all had the 
property of yielding a fragrant vapour if burned when 
dry.) They speak of its use in perfuming clothes and 
persons, thus illustrating Ps. 458 9 and Cant. 414; 
and there are parallels to the usage mentioned in 
ram Noe 
, lt wonld seem that the kind of eagle-wood most likely to be 
intvoduced into Europe in classical times was that yielded by a 
tree generally distributed through the Malayan region, which in 
early Eastern commerce would therefore naturally be associated 
with cassia, This is -lguilaria malaccensis, which is figured 
by Rumphius under the name of Garo, and has from ancient 
times been esteemed by the Chinese. To this day ‘it is the 
most important product of the forests of S. Tenasserim and the 
Mergui Archipelago.' Another eagle-wood is obtained in N E. 
India from Aguilaria Agallocha; but it is less likely that this 
should have formed an article of commerce in biblical times. 
Other kinds were obtained from the Kast in the Middle Ages: 
what the early Arab travellers have to say ahout them may 
be seen in Dymock, Pharmacographia Indica 8 218 220. 
They were similar but no doubt inferior products derived from 


different trees, and are probably to be regarded as comparatively 
modern substitutes. 


Eagle-wood consists of diseased wood, infiltrated 
with odoriferous oil and resin. It occurs in irregular 
pieces varying in colour from grey to dark brown. It 


1 In later Greek also called £vAaA0s. 

2 This latter passed into Arabic as aghalajt or aghalukhi ; 
but Arab writers usually call it a/-'äd ‘the wood’ par excellence, 
or a4- iid af- Hindi, ‘the Indian wood.’ 

3 These three are evidently forms of the same word; but here 
again it is difficult to say which way the etymology flowed. 

3 On the other hand, in the single instance mentioned by 
Dozy (Suffpl.) of the occurrence of the same word (aZwiy) in 
Arabic—viz., in a poem quoted by Al-Makkari (Afist. and Lit. 
of Arabs in Spain, ed. Dozy, eic. 2 776, /. 15)—it seems to have 
the same meaning as the biblical word. Describing the pride 
of certain people, the poet says, with allusion to the old Arab 
custom of lighting fires in prominent places near their dwellings 
to attract wanderers to hospitable entertainment, ‘and they throw 
on the fire of hospitality, from pride, their aZwzy and their 
&ibà' ' (the latter also is said to be a species of agallochum). 

5 See the Arabic references discussed at length in Celsius, 
Hiterobot. 1135-171. 


2. Name. 


3. Source. 
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is found in the centre of the tree, and the search for it 
is laborious. The account of Dioscorides (see above, 
§ 1) is accurate. The exterior, which cannot of course 
be the bark, is veined with a darker colour. 

As regards the importation of this substance into W. 
Asia no difficulty arises when we reniember the un 
doubted fact of a trade carried on by China with India 
and Arabia in early times, of which Ceylon was probably 
a chief depot. See on this subject Flückiger and 
Hanbury, Pharmacographia, 2nd ed., p. 520 f. A 
difficulty, however, appears when we consider Balaam s 
words (Num. 245 f.) :— 

* How good are thy tents, O Jacob, 

Thy dwelling-places, O Israel ! 

As valleys stretched forth, 

As gardens beside a river, 

As fign aloes’ which Yahwé has planted, 
As cedars beside waters.' 

The wood may, indeed, have been imported by the 
Phaenicians, and thus be mentioned side by side with 
myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, ete., the spices of Arabia and 
India; but how could a l'alestiniau writer use, as a 
suggestive simile for the expansion of Israel, the growth 
of a tree which ex Ayfothest was never seen in Palestine, 
but only far away in SE. Asia? The difficulty is 
pointed out by Dillmann, who remarks, ' Perhaps the 
original reading was pw (palms, Ex. 1527 ; Gen. 146).' 
'The word suggested, however, seems generally to mean 
'terebinths' ; Prof. Cheyne points out the parallel 
in Is. 613.2 Prstacta T'erebinthus, though often only a 
bush, may be a tree of from twenty to forty feet. 

N. M=—W. T. T.-D. 

ALOTH (nidy). According to 1 K. 416 Solomon 
had a prefect, Baanah, ‘in Asher and in Aloth' (€N TH 
^&ààÀà [B], ..- padaad LI omitting ‘Asher’ ; 
EN ACHP Kat EN MaddAwT [A]. It is better, as in 
RV and Kau. AS, to read ‘in Asher and Bealoth.’ 
See BAALATH-BEER.  Klostermann, recognising that a 
more northerly place is desirable, suggests the emend: - 
tion ' Zebulun ' (notice ‘ Naphtali,' c. 15, and ' Issachar,’ 
v. 17). 


ALPHA AND OMEGA (ro adda kal TO w 
[A AVH] Rev. 19216 and [To A m B] 2213) For 
similar use of first and last letters of the alphabet in 
Rabbinic writings see Schöttgen, Hore Hebraice 11086 f. 


ALPHABET. See WRITING. 
ALPHZEUS (addaioc [Ti. WH ; Heb. [Aram. 


abn [Bom], either a contraction from mada ora 
gentilicium from the place-name Heleph ; on account 
of the n W & H write ' AAatos). 

i. Father of Levi the publican, named only in Mark 
(Mk. 21, — Lk. 527; 2 Mt. 99 [where Matthew is usually 
identified with Levi ). 

2. Father of the second James in the lists of apostles 
(Mt. 103 Mk. 3:8 Lk. 0x5, Acts lrg; See APOSTLE, 
§ 1), not to be identified with Clopas and so made a 
brother of Joseph the father of Jesus. See CLOPAs, § 3. 

There is no reason for identifying (1) and (2). "The 
Itala, it is true, and apparently also the more important 
of the MSS known to Origen, as well as D, read 
"IdxwBov instead of Aevew in Mk. 214; but if this had 
been the original reading, it would be impossible to 
account for the subsequent substitution for James of a 
quite unknown Levi. The reading "IdxwBov arose 
simply because, at a very early date, a copyist knew 
of no son of <Alphzeus but James, and therefore 
took Aevew for an error which he was bound to 
correct. If the Alpheus of Mk. 214. were to be 
identified with the Alphzeus of the lists of apostles, on 
the assumption that Levi and the second James were 
brothers, then we should expect to find these two 


1 Instead of cx GRAF reads mbak, ‘tenis’; but this is 
obviously unsuitable. Cp its rendering in Pr. 717 (rov àé olxdy 
pov). 

2 But see SBOT, Heb. on Is. Zc., and cp CEDAR. 
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brothers forming a pair in the lists just as Peter and 
Andrew do, or John and the first James. This objection 
to the identification, however, is valid only on the 
assumption that Levi under the name of Matthew was 
admitted into the number of the twelve. 


The Syrian writer Amrus in the z4th cent. makes Alphzus 
accompany Nathanael (identified with Bartholomew) on his 
journeyings through Nisibis, Mesopotamia, and the rest of 
Vestern Asia (Lipsius, A pocr. A p.-gesch. ii. 261). P.W. s. 


ALTANEUS (adtannatoc [A]), RV MALTAN- 
NEUS, I Esd. 933t = Ezra 1033 MATTENAT, 2. 

ALTAR. The Heb. M31!) means literally ‘a place 
of slaughter or sacrifice’ (cp Ar. .Mad?a4,? and Syr. 
-MadAb&tha). The Gk. and Lat. terms, 
Bwudss (cp Bovvds), ara (cp delpw), altare 
(cp altus}, on the other hand, describe the form of the 
altar as a raised structure without reference to its 
purpose. Occasionally (23 times) © uses the Gk. 
word wuds; as a rule, however, nam is rendered 
by @voiacrjpov. The translation thus effected is close 
and exact; but @vovacrApioy is unknown in classical 
literature, being apparently confined to biblical, Jewish,’ 
and ecclesiastical writers. In the NT Bwuds occurs only 
once (Acts 1723), and there the writer is speaking of an 
altar used for heathen worship. Elsewhere 8vctacT/jptov 
is always emploved. 

We have, then, in the Hebrew word an accurate 
definition of the altar: itis a place of sacrifice. Why 
an altar should be required in order that 
the victim may be slain in a manner ac- 
ceptable to the deity, and advantageous to 
the worshipper, is not so obvious as we might at first be 
inclined to think. We might deem it a sufficient explana- 
tion to say that the altar served ends of obvious con- 
venience. ‘The flesh of the victim being placed on a raised 
platform specially appropriated to this object, the sacri- 
fice was separated from contact with common things 
and from contamination, while a means was provided 
for performing the rite with due solemnity and in full 
sight of those who desired to associate themselves with 
the sacred offering. ^ There is evidence, however, that 
in primitive times the altar possessed a much deeper 
significance than this. (The development of this 
primitive idea is traced elsewhere. See IDOLATRY, 8 2; 
SACRIFICE ; MASSEBAH. ) 

To the Arabs any stone might become for the nonce 
an altar, and evidently their Hebrew kinsfolk followed 
originally the same ancient way. Thus, 
after the victory of Michmash, when Saul 
was told that his hungry warriors were devouring the 
flesh meat which they had taken as booty, without 
reserving the blood as an offering to Yahwe, he com- 
manded his people to roll a great stone towards him, 
and on this natural altar the blood, the mysterious seat 
of the soul, was poured out, so that all was in order 
(15S. 1432-35). It isto be observed that here there is no 
question of burning. In Gideon's sacrifice, of which we 
have an account in Judg. 61: /£, the offering of cooked 
flesh and unleavened cakes is indeed consumed by fire 
miraculously kindled ; but the altar on which the gifts 
are placed is simply a rock, and the broth of the 
cooked flesh is poured out upon it or at its base. 

According to Ex.2024-26, on the other hand—a 
passage which, whatever be its date (see EXODUS, ii. 8 3), 
may represent an ancient usage—the altar is to be of 
earth—a material used in early times by other nations— 
e.g., Carthaginians, Romans, and Greeks (for references 
see Di., ad Joc. )—or, if of stone, then of unhewn stone, 
the reason given being that an iron instrument would 


1 On references to Greek altars see Unknown Gop and 
ABOMINATION, ii. 

2 The Arabic Madbah does not mean ‘altar.’ It has acquired 
that meaning through translations of the Bible. It is also used 
in the sense of *trench' (on which see WRS Red. Sem.(?) 341, 
n. r; cp the remarks on ghabghab, op. cit. 340 f. 198 228). 

3 Prof. Moore has pointed out that it occurs, not only as is 
sometimes stated, in Philo, but also in Eupolemus, £f. Arist., 
Jos., and other Jewish authors. 


1. Names. 


2. Primitive 
idea. 


3. Usage. 
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destroy the sanctity or the altar. Originally, it can 
scarcely be doubted, the idea was that changing the 
form of the sacred stone would drive the deity from his 
abode (cp IDOLATRY, § 4); but such ideas had passed 
away when the compiler wrote, and iron tools continued 
to be forbidden in deference to ancient custom no longer 
understood. Further, the altar here prescribed was to 
have no steps. In this way the person of the sacrificer 
was to be saved from exposure, an object secured by 
the priestly legislator in a very different way—viz., by 
making ‘linen breeches,’ or drawers, part of the priestly 
attire. Altars so constructed might be erected all over 
Isracl: see HiGH PLACE, 8 2/. On the recognition of 
the altar as a sanctuary for homicides see WRS Ae. 
Sem. 183 f., and cp ASYLUM. 

Very different was the altar erected in the fore- 
court of Solomon's temple at Jerusalem. The first 
Book of Kings (925) makes direct men- 
tion of the fact that Solomon built an 
altar on which he offered sacrifice three 
times a year. So, too, in 864, reference is made to the 
altar which ‘stood before Yahwé'——z.e., in front or the 
temple proper—and it is described as the ' brazen altar 1 
(neni nxm). ‘Thus the material itself offers a striking 
contrast to the altars of earth and stone which had been 
in use previously. Like the rest of the temple and its 
furniture, it was the work of a Phoenician artist, 
Huram-Abi (2 Ch. 213, perhaps rightly ; see, however, 
HIRAM, 2). Unfortunately, the account of the altar, 
which we should expect before 1 K. 723, is wanting. 

The text of the passage has been mutilated because a later 
editor, misinterpreling r K.84 (itself a very late insertion), 
supposed that the furniture of the tabernacle, including, of 
course, the brazen altar, had been moved by Solomon into his 
temple, so that no further altar of this kind was needed. The 
excision of the passage describing Solomon’s brazen altar must 
have been effected in comparatively modern times, for the 
Chronicler shows that he had it before him in the text of the 
Books of Kings which he used (see St. in ZA 7H^3 157 ['83)). 

The Chronicler (2 Ch. 41) gives its dimensions. It 
was 20 cubits long and broad by 10 cubits high. Now, 
these are precisely the measurements of the altar in 
Ezekiel’s temple (Ez.43:3/A). The prophet really 
constructs his ideal temple of the future from his re- 
collections of the old temple in which he may very well 
have served as a priest. We shall, therefore, not go far 
wrong if, with most modern archzeologists, we take 
Ezekiel's description as applicable to Solomon's altar. On 
that supposition, although the altar was 20 cuhits broad 
and long at the base, the altar-hearth 1 was only 12 cubits 
by 12. The altar consisted of three platforms or ledges, 
the higher being in each case two ells narrower than the 
lower ledge. At the base was a gutter (EV ‘the 
bottom, RV mg. ‘the hollow,’ Ez. 43:13) one ell 
broad (pm. KdATwpa, Kko(Nepa, KÚKNWUA in ©), intended 
apparently for the reception of the sacrificial blood ; and 
there was a similar gutter at the top round the altar- 
hearth. At the four corners on the top 
were four projections called ‘horns.’ 
Possibly they represent, as Stade has 
suggested, the beginning of an attempt to carve the 
altar stone into the form of an ox, which symbolised the 
power of Yahwé? (Nu. 2322 248). Be that as it may, 
down to the latest times the horns of the altar were 
regarded as specially sacred, so that in the consecration 
of priests (Ex. 2912) and in the ritual of the sin offering 
(Lev. 47 f£) the blood was sprinkled upon them. It 
has been inferred from Ps. 11827 that at one time the 
horns were used also for fastening the victim ; but the 
meaning of the words is exceedingly obscure, and no 
conclusion of any value can be deduced from them. 

'The ascent to the altar was made by a flight of steps 

1 The word for hearth or place for burning, which should 
probably be written byan (see ARIEL, 2), occurs not only in Is. 
291 A., but also on the stone of Mesha (X. 12 17 .). 

? "Robertson Smith, however, regards the ‘horns of the altar’ 
as a modern substitute for the actual horns of sacrificial victims, 


such as the heads of oxen which are common symbols on Greek 
altars (AS 436). 


4. Solomon's 
temple. 


5. Horns of 
altar, etc. 
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on the E. side, and it is plain that an arrangement of 
this kind was absolutely necessary, when we consider the 
great height of the structure. 
On the whole matter we must remember that Solomon 
had no strict ruletofollow : he simply desired, with the help 
6. Ahaz's of Phasnician art, to consult for the splendour 
dM. of the royal worship. We need not, therefore, 


(2 K. 16 1o f), with the co-operation of Uriah the priest, 
constructed a new altar after the pattern of one that 
he had seen at Damascus, and made it the chief place of 
sacrifice. 

Solomon's altar was placed, as has been already 
implied, in front —z.e., on the E. side—of the temple 
q. Site, Proper: Can we identify the exact site? Not 
á * perhaps with anything like certainty ; but it is 
worth while to mention the theory advocated by Willis, 
and more recently by Nowack. The kubbet es-sahra, 
or dome of the rock, which stands on the temple area, 
covers a great rock pierced by a channel which passes 
into a sink beneath, and is connected with a water- 
pipe. The rock has been an object of the highest 
veneration to Christians, and (especially) to Moslems. It 
has been supposed that the rock stood on the threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite (on the name see 
ARAUNAH), that it was there David saw the angel 
(2 5. 2416 7.) and erected his altar, and that Solomon 
(2 Ch. 3: 7) afterwards included the ground within the 
temple site. Solomon would naturally build his altar 
on the spot already chosen by his father and hallowed 
by the apparition ; nor is it incredible, when we consider 
how tenaciously Orientals, under changed modes of belief, 
cling to the old sacred places, that David and Solomon 
built their altars on the rock now covered by the Kubbet 
es-sahra. ‘The story of the apparition to David would, on 
this hypothesis, find a parallel in the apparition to Gideon 
(Judg. 611 7), and in that to Manoah (Judg. 1319). 
The perforation, the water, and the sink would be 
explained as means for carrying off blood and offal 
from the altar. It is true, as Dean Stanley has pointed 
out, that the rugged form of the rock would make it 


wonder that one of his successors, Ahaz | 


unsuitable for a threshing-floor ; but that is no reason | 


why the rock should not have stood ‘by the threshing- 
floor’ and been the place where the angel appeared. 
Cp ARAUNAH. 

Within the temple proper, and in front of the Debir or 
innermost shrine, stood another altar, mentioned in 

8. Altar of ' K. 622 f. The text, which is corrupt, 
ENO 4 (xédpov): ‘he made an altar of cedar 
in front of the Debir.' From Ez. 4122 we learn that it 
was 3 cubits high by 2 cubits broad, and that the altar 
had ‘corners’ which took the place of the horns of 
the brazen altar. Ezekiel speaks of it also as a ‘table.’ 
Upon it, from ancient times (15. 21[6]7), the shewbread 
was placed before Yahwe, to be afterwards consumed by 
the priests. 

We assume here that the TABERNACLE (4.v.), as 
described by the ' priestly writer,’ is an ideal structure. 
Said to have been made at Sinai, it was in 
reality an imaginary modification of the 
temple, suitable (so it was supposed) to the 
circumstances of the time when the Israclites wandered 
in the wilderness. 


9. P’s brazen 
altar. 


should be emended thus, with the help of | 


(a) The altar, called simply ‘ the altar’ (Ex. 97: 3018 | 


40732, etc.), 'the altar of burnt offering' (Ex. 3028 
319, etc.), or ‘the brazen altar’ (Ex. 3830 3939), stood 
in the outer court, and was square, 5 cubits broad 
and long, by 3 high. Instead of being wholly of 
brass, it was a hollow framework of acacia planks over- 
laid with brass. It was thus small and portable. It 
had four ‘horns’; midway between top and bottom 
ran a projecting ledge (so RV, AV ‘compass’; 
29532; 275), intended, perhaps, as a place for the priests 
to stand upon when they ministered, though the meaning 
of the word and the purpose intended are disputed. 
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Below this ledge there was a brazen grating (so Ry, 
AV ‘grate,’ 274) or NETWORK (g.v.), nen neyo 72:2 
ngns, which may have been a device to support the ledge 
and admit the passage of the blood poured out at the base 
of the altar. ‘There were four brazen rings at the corners 
of this network, and into them the staves for carrying 
the altar were inserted. ‘These staves, like the altar 
itself, were of acacia wood, overlaid with brass. So, 
too, the altar utensils—viz., mvo or pans for clearing 


away ashes, t'y» or shovels, mper basons or saucers 
for catching the blood and sprinkling, mabrp fleshhooks 
for forks, mnn or fire-pans for removing coals, etc. — 


were all of brass. Perpetual fire was to burn on this 
altar (Lev. 612 /.). 
(8) Ezekiel, as we have seen, mentions an altar 
within the ' holy place,' which he also calls *the table 
m , Which stands before Yahwe.’ The 
10. P's ‘table. ‘priestly writer’ calls it ‘the table’ 
(Ex. 2523 3710), ‘the table of the face or presence’ 
(Nu. 47, cup com>, cp RITUAL, § 2), because it stood 
before Yahwe (Ezek. 4122), ‘the pure table’ (Lev. 246). 
In 2 Ch. 2918 it is spoken of as ‘ the table of shewbread,’ 
NII iane it, the table on which rows (of loaves) 
were laid—to describe the purpose for which it was 
intended. It was of acacia wood overlaid with gold, 
and was 2 cubits long, xr cubit broad, 14 high. H 
was surrounded by a golden rim or moulding (11, Ex. 


2511; sce CROWN), and at the bottom there was a 
border or ledge (nyong, Ex. 2525, EV ' border’), with a 
golden rim of its own. Where the feet of the table 
joined the ledge, golden rings were placed for the 
insertion of staves. The table was furnished with deep 
plates (ninyp, Ex.2529, EV 'dishes'), 'spoons' or 
saucers (mz) for the incense (Lev. 247), 'flagons' 
(mip, Ex. 2529 [see FLAGON]) for the wine, ‘bowls’ 
(so EV, npm 2529) for pouring the wine in libations. 

(y) The altar of incense (mtp wp nz, Ex. 301, 
or nip ngo), also called ' the golden altar ' (Ex. 39,8), 
belongs only to the secondary sections 
of the Priestly Code. Ezekiel knows of 
no altar within the temple proper save 
the altar of the shewbread, and originally ‘the golden 
altar’ was only another name for this table. The 
Priestly Code, in its original form, speaks of the brazen 
altar as ‘zke altar’; and, whilst in Ex. 3010 the high priest 
on the day of atonement is to place blood on the horns 
of the altar of incense, in Lev. 16, where the solemn 
ritual of that great day is minutely prescribed, nothing 
is said of an altar of incense. The mention of the 
altar in the books of Chronicles and Maccabees (as 
also in the interpolated passage 1 K. 748) is due simply 
to the influence of these novelle in the ' Priestly 
Code.' 

This altar was to be made of acacia wood ; it was to 
be 2 cubits high, 1 cubit broad and long; the flat 
surface on the top (2; Ez. 4313, AV ‘higher place,’ 
RV ‘base '), and the sides and horns, were overlaid with 
gold. It had a golden moulding round it (=y), and 
beneath this at the four corners were golden rings for 
the staves, which also were overlaid with gold. 

In the reign of Darius a new altar of burnt offering 
was built, probably on the old site (cp Hagg. 215), 
., but, in accordance with the law in 
12. Post-exilic. Ex. 2025, of unhewn stone (1 Macc. 
444 f) It was desecrated, and, according 10 Josephus 
(Ant. xii. 54), removed by Antiochus Epiphanes. A 
new altar, also of unhewn stone, was built by Judas 
Maccabieus. Within the temple proper were the table 
for the shewbread and the golden altar of incense 
(1 Macc. 121 4497.) ; but the latter, as far as it was 
distinct from the table, seems to have been introduced 
late, for Hecatzeus (Jos. c. 445.122) mentions only the 
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candlestick and one altar (or table) as the furniture of 
the holy place. 

In Herod's temple the altar of burnt offering in the 
court of the priests was still of unhewn stones. The 

Mishna (Jiddoth 31) states that it was 
13. Herod’s aes y 

temple 95 cubits square at the base, and gradually 
pies narrowed to 24 cubits at the top ; but the 
dimensions are diltereutly given by Josephus (77/v. 56), 
and, before him, by Hecatzeus (Müller, Fragm. 2 394). 
The priests approached it by an ascent of unliewn 
stone. ‘There was a pipe to receive the blood, which 
was afterwards carried by a subterranean passage into 
the Jordan, and there was a cavity beneath the altar for 
the drink offerings. On the N. side were brazen rings 
for securing the victims. A red thread marked the 
place for sprinkling the blood. The altar of incense 
stood within the holy place, between the golden candle- 

stick and the table of shewbread. 

s we have seen (8 1), the word @uvetaarypcov is fre- 
quently used in the NT for the Jewish altars; and the 

Apocalypse speaks of the * golden altar’ (83, and 
14. NT. ; e : , 
altar’ in the same sense Pusszr), because the 
writer pictures the worship of heaven under forms drawn 
from theold temple worship. lnapassage which is unique, 
the author of llebrews (1310) speaks of a Christian 
altar. The altar is, of course, not material but spiritual ; 
itis the cross on which Christ offered himself, and the 
author is following the same line of thought when he 
exhorts believers ‘to do good and communicate, since 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased." 

For the origin of altars see Inora gv, 8 2; SACRIFICE; HIGH 
Prace, 8 3, and WRS Rel Sem. ; for the Hebrew altars in 
later times Benzinger’s and Nowack's Zed. irch. (both works 

. See also Stade, ‘Text d. Berichtes üb. Salomos Bauten ' 
(ZA T'IF 8129 7), Smend's Ezekre? (80), Cornill's critical text 
of Ezekiel ('86), and the comm. of Bertholet in AZC. For an 
account of the older literature on the archeology of Ezekiel’s 
temple see Boucher, Proben A licher Schrifterkldrung, 1833. 

W. E. A. 


AL-TASCHITH, RV Al-Tashheth (DDZA'?N; 


GBR Aq., Symm., MH Ài&dOeipHc ; Symm. Ps. 751, 
mepi ApBapciac). It is usual to supply sy or x 
before the phrase (Ps. 57-59 75T, headings [z. 1]), and 
to explain ‘ To the tune of ‘‘ Destroy not " ' (cp Is. 658 ; 
so WRS O77C'? 209). If, however, the view of the 
musical notes in the headings taken in Psatums is 
correct, there can be no doubt that the phrase is corrupt, 
and that we should read with Gratz mro, ‘on the 


Sheminith ' (see SHEMINI TI). 


ALUSH (2358 ; Sam. t"b8 ; aroye [AFL],-Aerm? 
[B]; .-4rcs), a desert station of the Israelites between 
Dophkah and Rephidim (Nu. 33:3/. f [P]. Not 
identified with certainty ; but see Di. on Ex. 17:1. "The 
Ar. (ed. Lag.) reads aZ-wafkanain, ‘the two idols,’ 
probably because the translator understood by Alush 
the heathen temple at Elusa (see BERED, 1. 1, and 
ep. WRS An. 293/.). See WANDERINGS, $3 12, 14. 

ALVAH (MY. roa [ADEL] = ayy? Arva), 
Gen. 3640=1 Ch. lisit, Ar. (EV ALIAH after Kt. 
moy ; BA as above; aXova [L]), one of the ‘ dukes ' (?) 
of EDOM (g.v. ] 84) Cp ALVAN. 

ALVAN (PY: rwAwn [A] -wm [DE], -am [L] 
transposing 5 and 4), Gen. 3623=1 Ch. l4of ALIAN 
(iE, but in many MSS |Y2Y ; so adoyan [L], but 


cwAdam [B] 1wAam [3], a name in the genealogy 
of Seir. Cp ALVAH. 


AMAD (IXY; awiHA [B], amad [A], addaad 
[L]) an unidentified point in the border of Asher (Josh. 
1926f). G® presupposes Ammiel. There are several 
other place-names compounded with ny. See Gray, 
HPN 48/., who rightly declines the explanation of 


1 GBP points to a reading Ob'x, Elim. Perhaps the writer, 


wishing to fill up the interval between the wilderness of Sin and 
Rephidim (cp Ex. 171), repeated Elim, the name of an earlier 
station. See ELIM. 
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Amad as ‘ people of eternity.’ G"’s adgaad may point 
to byssu (ELPAAL) for which @® in 1 Ch. 811 gives 
agaa. This may be correct. T.K G 


AMADATHA, RV Amadathus (amadadoy [B]), 
Esth. 1610, ete. See HAMMEDATHA. 


AMAL Ory ; AMAA [BA], AAA M [L.]), in genealogy 
of AsukER (S 4 ii.), 1 Ch. 73st. 


AMALEK (POY, amaAnx [BAL], but -ny 1 S. 1525 


[A]; gentili, Amalekite, ‘POPYT, amaànk [BAL], 
1 tear but also -x'e]itHe [BAL]) a tribe with 
E " which the ancient Israelites, at several periods 
of their history, were engaged in warfare. According 
to two passages, each of which confirms the other, 
there appears to have been a time when Amalekites 
dwelt even in Central Palestine: in the Song of 
Deborah we read of ‘Ephraim whose root is in 
Amalek’ (Judg. 514; GAL, however, év ko(áót), and 
Pirathon in Ephraim (the modern Z*za/, about 6 m. 
WSW. of Nàbülüs) was situated ‘on the mountains 
of the Amalekite,' or ‘of the Amalekites’ (Judg. 1215, 
Aavak .X.). Of these northern Amalekites nothing 
further is known. — Aceording to several passages of the 
OT, the home of Amalek was in the desert of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, the modern 774, S. and SW. of 
Judiea. lt is scarcely safe to conclude from Nu. 1329 
1425 43 4s that they once had settlements also in 
southern Judiva ; still less can we build any such theory 
upon Gen. 147, although the geographical allusions in 
this chapter have more authority than the legendary 
Exod narrative itself. When the Israelites 
a ERETGE eae Ou) of Egypt into the desert of 
Sinai, they had an encounter with the Amalekites at 
Rephidim (Ex. 178-16), which is not very far from 
Mount Sinai (Nu. 3315). It was natural enough that 
the nomads, who lived on the seanty products of this 
region, should do their utmost to expel the intruders, 
nor ean we wonder at the mortal hatred with which 
the Israelites thenceforth regarded Amalck. That the 
narrative, in spite of its legendary features, has a 
historical foundation cannot be doubted. The story 
of an encounter in the desert of Paran—z.e., the 77A 
itself (Nu. 14234345) —is probably nothing more than 
a less accurate version of the same struggle, which, it 
is true, can hardly have been limited to a single skirmish. 
Whether the account of the Deuteronomist (Dt. 2517-19) 
was derived from any other source besides Ex. 178 f. 
is not quite clear, although he mentions one additional 
circumstance, namely ‘the cutting off of those who were 
wounded (?)'—the term pens was perhaps suggested 
by eon in Ex. 1713. The verbal repetition of the curse 
is worthy of note. In 158.152, there is an obvious 
allusion to the passage in Exodus. 
The mention of the Amalekites in Judg. 313 is perhaps 
due only to an ancient dittography (pay poy, a reading 


which, at all events, must have been known to the 
author of the Maecabean Psalm 83—see v. 7 [8]) ; but 
it may be questioned whether Budde is justified in con- 
sidering the reference to the Amalekites in connection 
with the Midianites (Judg. 6333 7 12) as a mere gloss ; it 
is in fact by no means improbable that besides the 
Midianites various other nomadic tribes made inroads 
upon the Israelite peasantry at the period in question. 
The account of the wars of Saul against the Amalekites 
(19.15) is unfortunately not altogether trustworthy. 
Even in its original form it must have con- 
x AES tained many exaggerations; and it has 
avid heen subjected to considerable revision. 
The high figures which appear in the narrative have no 
historical value. The same may be said of the vast extent 
attributed to the Amalekite territory in a passage imitated 
from Gen. 2518 (18.156). We may with some certainty, 
however, conclude that the very first king of Israel 
inflicted severe losses upon the wild nomads (cp SAUL, 
83) In this connection we read of King Agag (the only 
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Amalekite proper name known to us, it may be noticed 
in passing), to whom the words of Balaam in Nu. 247 
refer. ‘Fhe description of the death of Agag, obscure 
as it is, has a very antique colouring, and reminds us 
of Judg. 818-21. Popular tradition has strangely 
interwoven the fate of the Amalekites with that of Saul. 
According to one story, which does not agree with the 
narrative in 15.31, Saul was slain by an Amalekite, 
who forthwith carried the news to David, but instead of 
being rewarded was put to death, Even in the book of 
Esther, composed many centuries later, reference is made 
to the enmity between Saul and Agag, as the Rabbins 
long ago observed : the righteous Mordecai is descended 
from the one, and the wicked Haman from the 
other. 

At the moment when Saul fell on Mount Gilboa, the 
Amalekites, as it happened, were signally defeated by 
David. An ancient and well-informed narrator tells us 
how David, an exile at the court of the king of Gath, 
while professing to be very differently oeeupied (see 
Acnisi, DAYID, 8 5), was in reality carrying on a 
war of extermination against the aboriginal tribes, in 
particular the Amalekites (15.278). Or: one occasion 
the .Amalekites profited by his absence to seize his 
residence, Ziklag, and carried off all its inhabitants. 
He pursued them, however, made a sudden attack. with 
a band of only 600 inen, rescued the whole of the spoil, 
and slew them all, with the exception of yoo who 
escaped on their camels (1 5.30). Even the details of 
this narrative may, for the most part, be regarded as 
historical ; it is obvious that the struggles here described 
were not wars on a large scale but mere raids such as 
are usual in the desert. 

In after times Amalek does not come into prominence. 
The words of Balaam, which describe it as ' the first- 
born of nations’ (Z.e., primeval nation?), 
and at the same time foretell its over- 
throw, are spoken rather from the point of view of the 
age in Which Balaam is placed than from the point of 
view of the real author, who seems to have lived about 
the eighth century B.C. (cp BALAAM). According to the 
remarkable notice contained in 1 Ch. 4427, 500 men of 
the tribe of Simeon, under leaders whose names are 
specified, exterminated the last remnant of the Amalckites 
in the mountain country of Seir and settled down in their 
place. Henee it would appear that the last Amalekites 
dwelt in the mountains of Edom. With this it agrees 
that Gen. 26, the substance of which must be at all 
events pre-exilic, represents Amalek as the son of Esau's 
first-born, Eliphaz, by a concubine—/.e., as an Fdomite 
tribe of inferior rank : see Gen. 836 12 (of which 1 Ch. 136 
is an incorrect version), and compare 2.16. ‘lhe con- 
cubine in question is Timna, according to v. 22 (= 1 Ch. 
139), a sister of Lotan of Seir, and according to the 
second list in v.40 J. (where Amalek is omitted), an 
Edomite tribe or settlement. "Thus the remnants of 
Amalek are, to some extent, reckoned as members of 
the Edomite race. 

The mention of Amalek among the contemporancous 
enemies of Israel, by a psalmist of the Maccabean 
period (Ps. 837[8 ) is merely an 
example of the poetical licence 
whereby an ancient name is applied to a modern 
people, just as, e.g., Greek writers of the sixth century 
A.D. call Goths 'Scythians.' As far as we can judge, 
the Amalekites were never a very important tribe; at 
their first appearance in history they are threatened 
with total destruction, and it would seem that neither 
Egyptian nor Assyrian records allude to their existence. 
Ancient Arabic authors, indeed, describe them as a 
mighty nation which dwelt in Arabia, Egypt, and other 
countries, and lasted down into post-Christian times. 
'The present writer, however, thinks that in his short 
essay ‘On the Amalekites' (Göttingen, 1864), he has 
succeeded in proving that these and other similar 
statements are either fancies suggested by passages in 


4. Later times. 


5. Late writers. 
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the OT, or else deliberate fictions, and therefore have 
no historical value. At the present day this opinion 
scems to be generally accepted. 

One branch of the Amalekites, it is true, appears to 
have lasted somewhat longer than the rest. When Saul 
o. Kenites: poe tire Amalekites he noc the 

enites to separate themselves from the 
doomed people, on the ground that they had shown 
kindness to Israel at the time of the exodus (1S. 156). 
The Kenites must therefore have belonged to Amalck, or 
must, at least, have stood in close connection with them 
(ep Judg. I16as in.$707). Thus we find that the oracle 
of Balaam (Nu. 2421 f£.) mentions this people, under the 
name of Kain (v. 22, EV mg. ), immediately after Amalek. 
Their friendly relations with Israel are, morcover, 
shown by the fact that, according to Judg. 1 16, the father- 
in-law of Moses was a Kenite (elsewhere a Midianite), 
and also by the fact that his descendants entered 
Palestine in company with the tribe of Judah. Hence 
the Kenites are reckoned as a part of Judah {r S. 3029, 
cp r Ch. 255); but according to the more accurate view 
they were a distinct people, though they dwelt in the 
south of Judiea, and were recognised as kinsmen by 
David (1 S. 2710). From 1 Ch. 255, it would appear that 
the Rechabites, with whom the nomadie life had become 
a religious institution, were included among the Kenites 
acp 33 2 K. 10523). In another district, the 
great plain of S. Galilee, we mect with Heber the Kenite 
(Judg. 4 Y For W. Max Müller is mistaken when he 
derives the name from a city ealled Kin (-15. u. Zur. 
174); the Song of Deborah reckons Jael, the wife of 
Heber, among ‘women in the tent’ (Judg. 524), which 
shows that the people in question are nomads. 
Accordingly we have mo right to regard these Kenites 
as wholly distinct from those in the South. "The 
oracle of Balaam mentions Kenites in the rocky hills of 
the South, foretelling that they will be carried away 
eaptive by the Assyrians, Gen. 151g. includes the 
Kenites among the ten nations whose land God will 
give to Israel. 

This people must therefore have been a nomadic 
tribe, which, at least in part, belonged to Amalek, in 
part was absorbed into Israel, and in part, it may be, 
maintained a separate existence for some time longer. 
It is not impossible that the Bedouin tribe, Kain, 
which dwelt in the desert of Sinai and the neighbouring 
districts about six centuries after Christ, may be con- 
nected with the Kenites (Kain) of the OT, as the 
present writer, following Ewald, has stated (of. cit.) 
At the present time, some further arguments night be 
brought forward in favour of this hypothesis, which, 
however, is still very far from being absolutely proved. 

On the other hand, there are many objections to the 
theory that Cain, the fratricide, is a representative of the 
Bedouin tribe of the Kenites, as well as to 
other hypotheses of Stade (ZAT W 14 250-318 
[94]. great as is the acuteness with which they are 
supported. .\ few points alone can be here referred to. 
Cain, the brother of Abel the shepherd, is expressly 
described as a Ausbandman, After his evil deed he 
becomes ‘a wanderer and à fugitive '—7.e., an outlawed, 
homeless criminal. ‘This is something quite different 
from a nomad, who regularly goes to and fro within the 
same pastures in the ‘desert.’ ‘That the Kenites, from 
among whom Moses fetched a wife, and who have a 
good name almost everywhere in the OT, were a tribe 
of smiths? (and therefore of pariahs), has no evidence 
in its favour, nor can we find any indication that the 
later Arabian tribe of Kain (Bal-Kain) was of such a 
character. In the Ar. ain, which, it is true, also 
means ‘smith, craftsman,’ several words appear to be 
eombined. Besides, blood-vengeance, which is first 
mentioned in the story of Cain, is by no means à 


1 Similarly Sayce, Races of OT 118. ‘They formed an 
important guild in an age when the art of metallurgy was 
confined to a few.’ See however Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 280-282. 
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peculiarity of nomad tribes ; it prevailed also among the 
ancient Israelites, who of course were agriculturists 
(see also CAIN, § 4 f.). TH. N. 


AMAM (DID ; CHN [B]; amam [AL]), an un- 
identified site in the Negeb of Judah (Josh. 15267). 


AMAN. r. (aman [A], adam [B], NadaB [x]) 
Ward of Tobit's nephew Achiacharus (Sennacherib's 
vezir, Tob. 122), who basely ill-used his benefactor, 
but came to grief himself while his victim escaped 
(Tob.1419); called Nadan in romance of Ahikar (see 
ACHIACHARUS), and no doubt, therefore, the same as 
NASBAS (vaafas [BA], vaga [x]; ; nabath [Vg.], 
nabal [It.]), the é£áóeM$os (EV ‘brother's son’) of 
Achiacharus (Tob.1118T), probably to be rendered, 
in accordance with the romance, 'szsze*s son’ (ep 
accompanying table). See ACHIACHARUS. 


Tobiel 
| 


Tobit m 


t 
Achiacharus (Tob. 1 21 /.) sister 
Nasbas (Tob. 11 18) 
7.e., Nadan (romance) 
prob. = Aman (Tob. 14 10). 
2. (azar [DRAL]) * Rest of Esther '107, etc. See HAMAN. 
AMANA (TIN ‘firm, constant’; O'N^ translates 


‘from the top of Amana’ amd dps míoTews ; 129] ; 
Amana). 1. The name of a mountain, in Cant. 48, 
where ‘the top of .\mana’ is introduced parallel to ‘ the 
top of Senir and Hermon.’ 

‘With me from Lebanon, O bride, with me from Lebanon come ; 


From the summit of Amana, from' the summit of Senir and 
Hermon.’ 


In the preceding distich reference is made to Lebanon. 
Evidently the poet means some part of the range of 
Antilibanus, probably the Jebel ez-Zebedāni, below 
which is the beautiful village of Zebedāni and the source 
of the Nahr Barada (the Heb. ARANA, g.z.). Tn in- 
scriptions of Tiglath-pileser II. and Sennacherib the 
mountain ranges Libnana and Ammanana are coupled 
(Del. Par. 103 f: 

2. Considering how well the form Amana is attested, 
it becomes a question whether in 2 K. 512 we should 
not adopt the Kr. in preference to the Kt., and read 
‘Amana’ (so AV mg.) or AMANAN (so RV mg.) as the 
old Hebrew name of the Nahr Barada (see ABAN A). 

Many MSS with the two Soncino and the Brescia editions 
have this reading in the text in Kings; Targ. and Pesh., with 
the Complut. ed. of B and the Syro-Hex. text, also presuppose it. 

TARG 

AMANAH 2 K. 5rf RV=AV 

AMANA, 2. 


AMARIAH (MYAN [and IMN, see nos. 5, 6, 7] 
* Yahwe hath spoken’ [see NAMES, 8 33] or ‘ promised.’ 
Less probably ' man of Yahwé' on analogy of Palm. 
n. pr. ezus ‘man of the sun,’ see Daethg. Beitr. 
89 n.;! amaplejia [BAL]), a name occurring frequently, 
but with the exception of (1) only in post-exilic 
literature. 

I. b. Hezekiah, an ancestor of Zephaniah (Zeph. 11, 
auop[e]ov [BA], auuopeor [N*]. -piov [Nt vid], aua- 
piov [Nec vid. Q]). The readings with ' o" as the second 
vowel suggest the pronunciation ' Amori' — Amorite. 
Another ancestor is called ‘ Cushi '—z.e., the Cushite. 

2. In list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. 


(ABN Kr), 


$ 5[^] 8 15 [1] a), Neh. 11 4 (ragap(eka [BA], ay. [x], -cov [L] l 


=1 Ch. 94, ImRI, abbreviated form CN, agp[e]c [BA], -Bpi (L]. 


3. One of the b'ne Bani in list of those with foreign wives | 


(Ezra, i. $ s end), Ezra 10 42 (uapıa [BN], auaptas [AT]). 

4. A priest in Zerubbabel's band (Ezna, 1i. § 6 4), Neh. 122 
([enópau.]apiau[aAovA] [B], papera [x], au. (NC3], adaptos [L]), 
cp v. 13 (apauca [x*]), and in list of signatories to the covenant 
(see EZRA, i. $ 7), Neh. 103 [4] (auapias [L]. A comparison of 


1 For another suggested compound of qx] see MERIBBAAL. 
I3I 
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the lists in Neh. with 1 Ch. 24 makes it plausible to identify 
t Amariah’ with the priestly house of *Inmer' (v. 14) whose 
institution is ascribed to David's time (see IMMER, 2). 

In the following (nos. 5-8) the unhistorical nature of the 
context strongly suggests that the name is introduced merely to 
give an air of antiquity to this priestly family. 


5. Chief priest, temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 1911 3312N; Jos. 
apaccas). 
6. A Levite, temp. Hezekiah, 2 Ch. 8115 GOTEN; papas 


[BA], ap. (L). : . 

7. One of the b’ne Hebron, a Kohathite Levite (apasia [B]) ; 
1 Ch. 2319; in 2423 17 128 (apapeas [A]). 

8. Amariah occurs twice in the genealogy of the high priests, 
(a) as son of Meraioth ; 1 Ch. 67 [533] (auapras [A]: Jos. 
'"Apobatos) —6 52 [37] (aAcapeca [B, 2.2., MA misread AIAJ), and 
(^) as a son of Azariah, 611 [537] (apapıas [AL], cp Ezra 
73 (capapeca [DA] agapiov [L]) — 1 Esd. $2 (aquapéeov [B] 
apapıov [AL], EV Amanias, as in 4 Esd.12, Americ [ed. 
3ensley]), probably the same as 5 above (cp Be.). See further 
HiGHu Priest and note the suspicious recurrence of the 
sequence Amariah, Ahitub, and Zadok (cp We. /roé.(4) 222). 
See MERAIAH. 


AMARIAS (awapioy [A]) 
AMARIAH (g.7., 4). 


AMASA (NZ"2V ; rather, perhaps, *Z"ISU Ammishai, 
Cp'AMCeCCACIISTIm 2 S. 19 BA in c 20, A inc. 17), 
-ecai [A], -ecca [L always; A occasionally], and other 
variants, see below ; cp ABISHAI, AMASAI. The form 
Amasa rests on a false etymology [from imy=ony]; ep 
AMASIISA1; so Marq. Fund. 24). 

I. Son of Abigail, the sister of Zeruiah and David 
(1 Ch. 216 f. 2 S. 1725 auecce [B], -ocaec [A]. Iis 
father was Jether a Jezreelite—not an ' Israclite' or an 
*Ishmaelite' (see ABIGAIL, 2). He was among those 
that fell away from David to ABSALOM (g.c.), who 
entrusted him with the command of his forees (2 5. 
172s). In spite of this, David thought it prudent to 
conciliate Amasa by a promise of the same position in 
his own army, JOAB (g.v.) having earned the king's dis- 
pleasure (2 S. 1913 [14] apossat [A]). On the renewal 
of revolt under Sheba (2 S. 201), in which according to 
one view he was implicated, Amasa was entrusted with 
mustering the men of Judah (z. 4) Joab soon took 
his revenge upon his rival. Amasa having failed to 
appear at the appointed time, David commissioned 
Abishai (2 S. 206)! to go with his men in pursuit of the 
rebels, and Joab naturally joined the party. The cousins 
met at Gibeon, and while Joab was pretending to give 
Amasa a friendly salute, he gave him a deadly blow? 
(2 5. 208-10), The narrator is not interested enough in 
the unfortunate man to tell us whether he ever received 
an honourable burial (v. 12 ageacaec [B once], averat 
[A once]. See SUERBA, ii. 1 (end). 

His death is referred to in 1K.25 axecomea [D], -ova (L], 
euueca [A] and z. 32 (apeoga [BL ; A omits]. (The B of 
aj.ca daB in 1 Ch. 217 [B] may come from the following Hebrew 
word. 

2 UII [BAL], an Ephramite, temp. Ahaz (2 Ch. 
28 121). INC: 

AMASAI (eo, perhaps rather to be read ‘O'Y, 
Ammishai [so We. //G 24, n. 2], cp wa cS. on as 
in 1 Ch. 62535 ABISHAI; amacal [BAL], -ce [N]). 
I. A name in the genealogy of Kohath (1 Ch. 625[10], 
auecae [B], -uasi [A], -sa [L]; 1 Ch. 635[20], auadecov 
[B], -xas [A]). 

2. Chief of David's ‘thirty,’ 1 Ch. 1218 [19]; see 
DAVID, § r1 a iii., to whom the Chronicler ascribes an 
obviously not very ancient poetic speech. 

He has heen variously identified with Amasa (¢.g., by Ew.) 
and with Abishai, who is called Abshai in 1 Ch.1]20. Ki. 
even corrects to ' Abishai’ (SBOT, ad Joc). Neither Amasa 
nor Abishai, however, occupied the rank of chief of the thirty, 
according to the lists in 2 S. 28 and 1 Ch. 1l. The matter is 
of no great moment, since the connection in which Amasai is 
mentioned in 1 Ch. 12 does not permit us to use the passage 


for historical purposes. The Chronicler's conception o Saul's 
fugitive son-in-law is dominated by the later view of David as 


i Esd. 82=Ezra73 


to * Joah' (the 


1 Most critics change Abishai here and in v. 
ee Bu. SBOT, 


reading of Pesh.) but perhaps mistakenly. 
ad loc. g 
2 See Dr., or Bu., for restoration of the text. 
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the ‘anointed’ of Yahwe and the founder of the one legitimate 
dynasty (We. Prol?) 180). 

3. A priest, temp. David (1 Ch. 1524). 

4. Aneestor of Mahath, a Kohathite Levite, temp. 
Itezekiah ; probably a family name; cp no. r (2 Ch. 
2912: pası [BA], aneso: [I.]). 

$. See below, AMASHAI. 

AMASHAI, or rather, as in RV, Amashsai (DYXY, 
where D implies a reading *2'2y based on a false deriva- 
tion from DIY ; perhaps really to be read Ammishai, sce 
AMASAI), a. priestly name in the post-exilie list of in- 
habitants of Jerusalem (see EZRA, ii. § 15 a), Neh. 11:3 
(amaclelia [BN], -cai [L]. -Mecai [A]) 2 1 Ch. 912 
where the name is MaasAt AV Maasta (‘ET 
[Bä. Gi.] some authorities YD [Gi.]; maacata [B], 
-eea [L], macai [A]; een. in Neh. «ena sa ). 

AMASIAH (DEP, § 29, ' Yahwe bears,’ ep Amos ; 
macatac [B]. -anac [A] amacitac [L]), one of 
Jehoshaphat's captains (2 Ch. 17 16t). 

AMATHEIS (emaeé6ic [B]), 1 Esd. ?29 AV = Ezra 
1028 ATHLAL 

AMATHIS (amadeitin [3]. 1 Macc. 1225t AV, 
RV Hamari (y.z. ). 

AMAZIAH AMYN, and in nos. 2-4, I SON, § 29, 
‘Yahwe is mighty,’ cp AmMoz; awecc[e]tac [BAL], 
-eci [AL], -Mac[eli- [BAQ], -macci [L]). 

1. b. Joash ; father of Uzziah and king of Judah e77ca 
796-790 B.C. (see CHRONOLOGY, 88 35, 37) 2 N. 141-20 
2 Ch. 25. "Two points in his favour are mentioned in 
Kings—viz., that he punished his father's murderers 
and that he reconquered the Mdomites who had revolted 
(see EDOM, 8 8; JOKTHEEL, 2). Whether he was 
to any extent successful against that restless and war- 
like people has indeed been doubted, but on grounds 
which will not bear examination. 

Am. 1 11. is, in fact, more than probably a later insertion 
(see Amos, 8 9), so that the inference, drawn from this passage 
by Stade (in 27) and Kittel, that Amos knew of no great calamity 
befalling Edom in recent times, falls to the ground. 

Amaziah's unfortunate challenge to Joash king of 
Israel (who treated him, according to the narrative, ‘as 
a good-natured giant might treat a dwarf,’ 2 K. 148 7) 
ended seriously enough, in the strengthening of the old 
supremacy of northern over southern Israel (see ISRAEL, 
§ 31). It is quite possible that the Edomites took 
advantage of the weakness of Judah to recover in some 
degree their independence; but of this we have no 
information. 

The Chronicler assures us (2 Ch. 25 14) that, on his return from 
the sanguinary battle in the ‘valley of salt’ (cp 2 K.147), 
Amaziah adopted the worship of the Edomitish deities, forgetting 
that such an act would be possible only if the Edomites were 
either the masters or the allies of the people of Judah. 

Like his father, Amaziah died a violent death; possibly, 
as Wellhausen, Stade, and Kittel suppose, the con- 
spiracy against him was not unconnected with the 
disgrace which he had brought on his conntry. The 
Chronicler's treatment of Amaziah's reign is of special 
significance for the Chroniclers period (see Bennett, 
Chron. 413-417, and cp Kuce. Fin/. 8 51, n. 4). 

Sources. The account given in Kings is of composite origin. 
2 K.148-14 comes from a somewhat unfriendly source, which 
may be of N. Israelitish origin. The rest of ch. 14 belongs to 
the Deuteronomistic compiler, who lays stress on Amaziah's 
better side, and who at the close of his story probably makes 
use of the royal annals. 

2. Priest of Bethel, temp. Amos (Am. 1 10 12... See Amos, § 1. 

3. A Simeonite (1 Ch. 434 auac[e]ia [BA T, -o0«ov [1.1). 

4. A Merarite, temp. David (1 Ch. 645 [30] a4eccca (?) [B], 
-agia [L], paesca [A]). T.E C 


AMBASSADOR, the EV rendering of the following 
three Hebrew words :— 

1. AM 2g (oc) in 2 Ch. 82 31 (mpea By rns), more properly ‘inter- 
preter'(as EV in Gen. 4223 [épunvevrjs], in Is, 4327 [RV mg. 
ambassador, ápxorres @BRAQT, but Aq. Sym. <punveis], and 
in Job 33 23 [BERA have Gavarqópo.]). 

2. Malakh (3x59) in 2 Ch. 3521 Is. 80433 7 Ez. 1? 15 (Vag 
to send; cp BDB Lex., ad doc.; &yyeXos), a word used indefinitely 
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ot any messenger ; so, e.g., of a priest (p Mal. 27), a prophet 
(Is. 42 19 ; oi xvpievovres), or (as frequently) an angel. Malakh, 
accordingly, often approximates to the idea of ‘ambassador ' : 
cp the emissaries sent to Edom, Sihon king of the Amorites, and 
Ammon (Nu. 20 1421 21 mpeafecs, Judg. 11 12; EV ' messengers "). 

3. SFr yx) in Is. 18 2 (óunpa [B&AQT and Th., but Aq. mpec- 
Bums, Sym. amóg70Aos, ‘ hostages,' cp :r Macc. 1 1087 9 $3, etc. D> 
1s.579 RV (AV ‘messengers’; mpéoBus), Jer. 49 14. Pr. 13 17 
2513 (EV in the last, messenger, &yyeAos) and Ob. 11 (meproxy, 
a confusion with ASD or BSS); The denom. vb. "E57, ‘to 
feign one's self an ambassador,’ found in MT of Jos. 9 (cp EV) 
should be read yeya, ‘take provision’ (so RV mg. after most 
versions ; cp Bennett, SLOT, ad foc.) 

In the Apocrypha ‘ambassador’ represents mpeoBus, mpea- 
Blelvrys in 1 Macc. 70 119 1421 (mpeoBurepa [RV ]) 40 (mpea- 
Burépois [V}) 15 17 2 Macc. 11 34 (in 1 Macc.13 1421: AV has 
‘messengers "), and ayyeAos in Judith 31 AV (KV here and F.V 
elsewhere ‘messenger ).. In. N'I the word occurs in 2 Cer. 520 
Eph. 6 20 (rgeaBevo), Philem. 9 RV mg. (pea fivrgs). 

A distinction between messengers and diplomatic 
agents naturally presupposes an acquaintance with 
state-craft hardly possible in Israel before the monarchy, 
and even in David's time emissarics from one court to 
another were liable to be abused, although the punish- 
ment inflicted upon the offenders may suggest that 
ambassadorial rights were beginning to be recognised 
(see 2 5.10: f). The first use of sz, apparently the 
only approach to a specific word for ‘ambassador,’ 
naturally belongs to the time when Israel had been 
forced into diplomatic relations with Egypt aud Assyria 
(of whose frequent intercommunication at a much earlier 
period the Amarna tablets tell us so much). From the 
nature of the case s/r is presumably a loan-word.? 
The employment of the term meis, ' interpreter,’ is the 
more interesting since Aramaic was the language of 
diplomacy for Assyrians and Hebrews; ep Is. 3611, and 
see ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, £2. See Post, RADSHARKELH. 

Be a hr 

AMBER (bren; in pause [Ez. 8», where, however, 
Co. regards it as a gloss] z"727). 

Cp Egyp. Asan, *electrum'? or ‘bronze’; see EcGvrr, 8 36 
last note, also Lag. Uebers. 221; but ep Erman, ZG 46 

115 ['92], and also Ebers, 74. 31 454; against 

1. Hashmal the usual explanation of /5 see König, Zezryr£. 

=amber. 1 9. Fr. Del in Dü.-Del Æsekie! xii. 

identifies the Egyptian word quoted, and also 

Heb. Seg, with Ass. dard, which he defines in Ass. ZAB 

as a costly brilliant metal (7. So Hommel, Die Semit. Pucker 
1 450. 

The Heb. Aashmal occurs thrice (or twice; see above) 
in Ezek.?, and is rendered by the EV ‘amber.’ (8122 
has #N\exrpov, Vg. * electrum, a rendering which most 
scholars (e.g., Smend) have adopted, supposing, from 
the context, that some metallic substance is meant, and 
understanding #AexTpoy to mean here a certain alloy of 
gold and silver (Egyptologists have given the same 
meaning to the apparently related Egyptian. word). 
This interpretation, however, rests upon a mistnke as 
to the ancient use of the term 7/Xexrpor (see also l:GYPT, 
8 36, last note). 

It is true the name is sometimes used of a metallic substance. 
Thus, to cite the earliest case, Sophocles (. 1:7. 1036-38) makes 
Creon speak of electrum from Sardis (rov mpos Sapõewr qAckrpor) 
and Indian gold (xai tor "lIróuor xpvaór), doubtless meaning by 
the former what the Greeks commonly called pale gold (Aevxos 
xpvaós), a natural alloy of gold and silver (one part silver to three 
or four parts of gold) found native in great abundance in I ydia. 
That electrum, however, was not a term commonly applied 
to such an alloy seems indicated by the pains which Strabo 
takes to explain the term as used in metallurgy of the residuuin 
(xaĝapua) left after the first smelting of gold ore (0/7: 146). He 


1l y, ' amhassador,' appears in © in four other places in Is., 
viz. 138 (for cs, ‘a pang’) 212 (35 “Ys for c? Ts) 3984 
NOUS ELS 


(between paso and 7557) and 639 (for "3 compare Du., ad loc., 
Che. /ntr. 7sa. 350). 

2 The connection with Ar. sar, ‘to go’ (Ges.-Bu.), does not 
commend itself. It may perhaps be compared with Ass. $zra£w, 
‘stick’ or ' sceptre’ (see Del. Ass. 7710772, s.7.)—the official derives 
his name from the emblein of office, originally the courier's 
stick (?). 

3 1427, ‘and out of the midst thereof as the colour of amber,’ 
*] saw as the colour of amber'; 82 'as the appearance of 
brightness as the colour of amber.' 

4 For a rendering ipis in Ezek. 1 4 see Field, 77exafa. 
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nimself usually employs the expression *pale gold' when he 
alludes to the native alloy. Sophocles, too (c.), shows that 
he is SP UE the word in an unusual and extended way, by 
appending the qualifying phrase ‘from Sardis.’ 

Usually the word has quite another meaning. 

In Homer, e.g., where the word occurs thrice and is signifi- 
cantly appli-d to an article trafficked in by Phænicians, the 
trader who ud Eumicus is described (Od. 15 460) as having 
a golden necklace (uera & gAékrpocacr éepro) strung with pieces 
of elecirum (similarly in Oc. 15 296, rAékrpovaiw éepuévor). ‘The 
use of the term in the plural in these passages forbids us by 
any possibility taking it as meaning the gold and silver alloy. 

Tf, then, by eleetrum the versions do not mean nietallic 
electrnm they must mean amber. There are, however, 
two kinds of amber, and it remains to consider which is 
meant. The one, usually à dark red (rarely of a light 
colour). is found in the south of Europe (Catania, 
Reggio) and in the Lebanon; the other, usually of a 
yellow or golden colour, but occasionally darker in 
hue, has from ancient times been met with in great 
abundance on the shores of the Daltie (whence our 
chief modern supply is derived), and also occurs on the 
coasts of the North Sea. As the Phoenician had red 
amber thus at his very door, he may early have learned 
to emplov it for purposes of art and ornament, just as 
he learned his art of dveing with purple from having 
the murex in abundance by his shores. Moreover, red 
amber is, as stated above, also to be found in Sicily, 
and may have been procured thence. As increased 
demand called for an inereased supply, traders, sailing 
round the coast of the -Egean in quest of new fishing 
grounds for the purple-fish, would naturally search 
keenly for fresh. supplies of the precious substance, for 
the ancients prized amber far beyond its modern value. 

Its power of attracting light substances, and the fact that 
when warmed it emitted a faint perfume, invested it for them 
with an element of mystery. How far they actually ascribed 
to it certain medicinal properties, as is still the case in the East 
with ambergris —an animal substance that has lent its name 
(adopted hy us from the Arabs) to amber- it is impossible to 
say. As these two suhstances, which have really nothing in 
common save the power to emit a kind of perfume, have heen 
called by the same name, the faci that ambergris is prized as 
an aphrodisiac may perhaps indicate that there was some 
belief that amber (electrnm) possessed some similar potency. 
This is actually stated by Pliny (.V// xxxvii. 311), who tells 
us that in his own time the peasant women in the regions north 
of the Po wore amber necklaces, chiefly as an ornament, but 
also for medical reasons, and goes on to enumerate a number 
of ailments for which it was regarded as a specific, either taken 
as a potion or applied externally. That its property of attrac- 
tion (whence our modern word electricity) was early known to 
the Greeks is proved by the notice of Thales. 

But how would red amber naturally give a name to 
a metallic electrum? ‘lo the eye of the Greek the 
essential difference between pure gold 
and the alloy (to which we have in 
English confined the name electrum) 
being the pale colour of the latter (Xeuxós xpvaós), any 
name which he would apply to it to differentiate it from 
pure gold would naturally be one which would indicate 
this paleness. The reddish amber of the South would 
not furnish such a name, having no resemblance in hue 
to metallic electrum. But the yellow Baltic amber, 
varying as it does in shade from almost white to a 
bright golden, would give a fairly accurate description 
of the allov, whose hue varies with the proportion of 
its component parts. Similarly when, in the second 
passage quoted above from the Odyssey, a necklace of 
gold set with pieces of amber is likened to the sun 
(hév ds), the golden (Baltic) amber answers to the 
description far better than the red. We may assume, 
then, that from remote ages supplies of Baltic (yellow) 
amber as well as of red amber were ayailable. 

Nor is this a mere hypothesis. It has been removed 
from the realm of probability into that of established 
fact, by the finding of amber in the tombs discovered 
at Mycenze by D. Schliemann in 1876, and of beads 
of the same material in his more recent excavations 
at Tiryns. As the red amber and the Baltic amber 
differ essentially in chemical composition, Dr. Helm, 
an eminent chemist of Dantzig, has been able to prove 
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by actual analysis that this amber is the Baltic variety 
(Schliemann's 7irvas, 1886, App. p. 372). 

It was, doubtless, from the German tribes along one 
of the highways which were in constant use in historic 
times that the ancient supplies of Baltic amber were 
obtained. We know that down to the time of Herodotus 
(about 430 B.C.) the Greeks had not as yet opened up 
any line of communication with the amber coasts from 
the side of the Euxine. 

Herodotus visited Olbia, and though he has given a pretty 
full acconnt of those regions, mentioning a trade-ronte leading 
towards the East, and though we know from his own words 
(3115) that the amber trade was a subject which had excited 


his altention, he expresses the commonly received opinion that 
it was obtained at the mouth of the Eridanns [Pol. 


Neither does Baltic amber scem to have reached 
Greece in his time by any Russian-Balkan route (5 9). 
Down to the time of Theophrastus (315 B.C.) it was 
entirely through northern Italy that the Greeks got 
their supply of it.! The lake-dwellings of Switzerland 
and the valley of the Po have yielded abundance of 
beads of Baltic amber, and similar beads are well known 
in the tombs of central Italy. We need have little 
hesitation, therefore, in believing the statement of Pliny ? 
LVH xxxvii. 8 44) that it was brought by the Germans into 
Pannonia and thence reached the Veneti, who dwelt 
at the head of the Adriatic.? As the main lines of 
commerce change but little through the ages, it was 
probably by this route that the amber beads reached 
Mycenze and Tiryns in the bronze age, and articles of 
the same kind may even have reached Palestine. The 
bead found at Lachish, however, has been proved, since 
this article was in print, to be not Baltic amber, but, 
like that found at Tell-Zakariya (PAFQO, April 1899, 
p. 107), a resin, and no trace of amber has yet been 
found in Mesopotamia (Per.-Chip., 477. Chald. 2 362). 
Nevertheless it is possible that even the vellow variety 
may have reached Palestine in the sixth. century B.C., 
and the view of the ancient versions that the Hebrew 
hashmal indicates this substance may be correct. 

W. R. 


AMEN (jON ;* in G usually yévoaro;* in work of 
Chronicler dujv, and so in NT very often), an adj.’ 
1. In OT signifying stability, used only as an interjec- 
i ' tion expressive of assent of one kind or 
another.5 Three stages may be distinguished: (1) 
Initial Amen, referring back to words of another speaker : 
probably the earliest usage, occurring even in common 
speech? ( 1 K.1 36 Jer.28611 5, the only certainly pre-exilic 
Amens)!" (2) Detached Amen, the complementary sen- 
tence being suppressed (Dt. 27 15-26 Neh. 513; double in 


1 They appear to have confused with it a stone called Ary- 
youptoy or liyurius; as so often occnrs they mistook the region 
whence the article was transmitted to them for the actual place 
REDDE (Theophr. De Lap. 16). 

Pliny's statement is confirmed by a remark of Herodotus 
(1196) from which it appears that the only knowledge then 
obtainable respecting central E.nrope came by way of the Veneti, 
a fact which shows that the Greeks knew of a line of communi- 
cation in this direction. 

3 Pytheas of Massilia had, in the fourth century B.C., found 
the Gultones gathering it and giving it in trade to the Tntones. 

3 ]t probably occurs in twelve places in the Hebrew, for in 
Is. 6516, although Ay. (mercarojievos), Sym., Pesh., and Vg. 
have amen, it should probahly (so Che. Di. Dn. Rys. in 77, 
and perhaps Farg. Jon. @®8A2P [aAnGuov]) be vocalised other- 
wise, perhaps [38 (as in Is. 25 1, where indeed the Gk. Vss. [hut 
Sym. not, as nsual, ayyv, but migre) and Vg. read amen). 
(58N^9 read it also, in a corrupt text, in Jer. 15 r1 and in Jer. 
819. EV has amen always; RV even in Jer. 115. [t occurs 
in six places in @ Apocr. (for Judg. 1320 cp Eth. Pesh.). Vg. 
adds*Tob. 9 12 1323 and 2 Esd. [Neh.] 1331; in Ecclus. 5025 it 
is (pe late. | 

Eight (eleven) times, aAnOéws once. A 

6 There is much variety of text. TR hasit in some i119 places, 
of which RV rejects 19 (see below, § 2). 

7 See, however, Barth, NB 88 5c and 72. 

8 For three kinds see Shebu'oth 36a (mid.). 


9 It seems most likely that in Jer.819 © read 3'N as “R= 
"mmu. 
10 © has it also in Jer. 3 19 1511 (Is. 25 1 is not pre-exilic). 
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Nu. 522 and in Neh. 86— 1 Esd.947). Amen must have 
been in liturgical use in the time of the Chronicler ( x Ch. 16 
362 Ps. 10648). Later, but very similar, are Judith 132o 
"Tob. 912 (Vg.), and Tob. 88. With the fact that none of 
these relates to temple service may be compared, e.g., 
Jer. Berach. 14c. The Chronicler, however, appends 
Amen (Z.c.) to extracts from Pss. 105 and 96.1 (3) An 
apparent /£»a/ Amen, there being no change of speaker ; 
frequent from NT Epp. onwards, but in OT only (a) 
in subscription to first three (four) divisions of Psalter and 
3 and 4 Maec. ; and (4) at end of prayer, Neh. 1331 and 
Tob. 1318 (both only in Vg.). In Tob. 14:15 (BNA) we 
have almost a fourth stage: (4) a simple sudseripitonad 
Amen, like that, e.g., of the TR of Lk., without, strictly 
speaking, any preceding doxology.? 

Just as (5 translates, as we have seen, by yévoro 
in the Law, the Prophets, and even the Psalter, but has 

2. In NT dj)» in the Chronicler and Apocrypha,’ 

i * so in NT Lk. often avoids (omits or trans- 
lates) Amen, and so even Mt. and to a Zess extent Mk. 
Stage (1) is represented by only Rev. 7 11* 194 2220; 
(2) by Rev. 514 and the usage testified to by r Cor. 
1416 ; (3) by usage of Epistles (fifteen doxologies, mostly 
well-attested ;5 nineteen blessings, mostly ill-attested).¢ 
There is no real instance of (4). 

The Amens of the Gospels (fifty-two in Synopt., 
twenty-five in Jn.) are a peculiar class, declared by 
Delitzsch? unparalleled in Hebrew literature: initial 
Amens like group (r), but lacking the backward refer- 
ence. The sayings that they introduce are only some- 
times at all related to what now precedes them. The 
double adujy (twenty-five times) of the Fourth Gospel, 
which occurseven in Jn. 1338( = Mk. 14 3o, etc. ), Delitzsch 
tried (Zc.) to explain as = Aram. amen aména (= amen 
amer nma = uv Néyw), which sounded like duhy duhy ; 
but Dalman argues strongly against this) For a 
suggestion of a different kind see GosrELs, § 50 n.!? 

The key to Rev. 314 (6 day), ‘the faithful and true 
witness,' is doubtless the traditional Massoretic pointing 
of Is. 6516 (at least as old as Sym.) with possibly a 
reminiscence of the practice of Jesus and of 2 Cor. 1 2o. 
Here, again, duzr is neut., and the meaning is not quite 
so clear; but probably aujv has about the same mean- 
ing as in 1 Cor. 14 16. 

The litnrgical use of Amen, vouched for in apostolic times by 
this last passage, is attested, as regards the Eucharist, by Justin 

Martyr for the second century (Apol. i. 65, 
3. Elsewhere. ócaepóv Aads émevóquet A€yov '"Auov), and, 
P e.g., by Jerome two centuries later (preface to 
Bk. it. of Conr. in Ep. ad Gal., Sad similitudinem . . . tonitrui 
amen reboat ), while the introduction of Amen in the baptismal 
service is probably later. —Post-biblical Judaism greatly de- 
veloped the theory of the use of Amen.!! He who pronounced 
it was Rreates than he who blessed. It opened the gates of 
heaven.!2 It must not be uttered in a slovenly or careless way, 
nor yet prolonged too much.!3 The synagogue still uses it,4and 
Mohammedans are in the habit of adding it after reciting the 
first Sura of the Koran. 

For references to older literature see, e.g., Vigouronx, Byrd. 
Dict., s.v. ; for references to passages in Talm. see, e.g., Kohut's 

d Aruch, s.v.; for usage of temple doxology 

4. Literature. Gritz, MGWJ, i872, pp. 481 -96, and 
Psalmen 62 f. 91 ff.; for Rabbinic treat- 

ment, e.g., Jehuda Khalas, Sefer ha-Misdr, Pereg. 4 (ed. 
Mantua, 42); Yoséf Caro, Beth Yosèf (Orach-flayim) ed. 


1 Gritz accordingly argues that our Psalms are a synagogue 
arrangement. 


2 This is hardly true of X. 

3 Except Judith 13 20. 

4 W & H give, in square brackets, also a final ‘Amen.’ 

5 All except 2 Pet. 318. 

6 Also Rev.17 (after vac; neither doxology (?] nor benedic- 
tion). Rev. 118 1 Jn. 521 2 Jn. 13 are excluded in RV. Cp 
JOR 98, n. 2. 

‘Talm. Stud. ix. àunv anny’ in ZLTA., 1856, pp. 422-4. 

8 All in sayings of Jesus. The five finals (Mt. 613 2820 Lk. 
2453 Jn. 21 25 Mk. 1620) are wanting in the best MSS. 

9 See Dalm. Gram. 193 (cp 71 77 49, 228 146). 

10 See now also Dalman as cited below, 8 4. 

1n See Shebu'oth as above and many other places. For an 
example of ‘Amen’ in conversation see Aboda Zara 65a. 

12 Shabbath 1196 mid. of p. 

13 Ber. 47a. 

H Authorised Daily Prayer-Book, N. M. Adler, 1891. 
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Venice, 1550, 1 fol. 844-854. On the whole subject see H. W. 
Hogg, ‘Amen, notes on its Significance and Use in Biblical and 
Post-biblical times,’ /OA 91-23 ('96], and in connection there- 
with Nestle, ‘The Last Word in the Bible, Expository Times 
fo 1897, p. r90f. To the above must now be added 
alman, Die HW orte Jesu 185-7 (98). H. W. H. 


AMETHYST (MNN, amesycroc [BAI], -coc 
[L], amethystus, y => e») 


of quartz (SiQ,) or rock-erystal (see CRYSTAL) of a clear 
purple or bluish violet colour (from iron peroxide or 
manganese), often marked by zigzag or undulating lines 
(the colour being disposed in clouds). “Fhe Greek name 
(Rev. 2120; cp Ex. 28 19 = 3912 [36 19 in 5]), which was 
adopted into Latin, implies an ancient belief that the 
wearer of an amethyst could drink wine freely without 
fear of intoxication. “Fhe source of the belief is found 
in Theophrastus (Zap. 31), who is the earliest Greek 
writer to mention the stone, which he calls ró áué0vaov. 
It isa simple ease of sympathetic magic, for Theophrastus 
says (Lap. 31) rò è duéÜvaov olvwróv rj xpóq: it is 
wine-coloured, hence its amuletic potency against the 
effects of wine. Greek engravers, accordingly, not in- 
frequently cut Bacchanalian subjects on this stone. 
Hence the point of several epigrams in the -fthologia 
Greca (e.g., ix. 752, on the ring of Cleopatra, adorned 
with Methé, Drunkenness; and ix. 748, on a gem 
engraved with a figure of Bacchus). It seems also to 
have been believed that the amethyst caused those who 
wore it to dream, or to have propitious dreams (cp the 
extract from Burhan in Lag. J/;///A. 1236). Hence 
the engraved a/dimd of the ' Breastplate’ of P (Ex. 
2819— 3912; explained by Kimchi as the dream-stone ; 
anns from nbn ‘to dream') has been commonly 
identified with the amethyst (thus apparently (5), so 
much engraved by the Greeks. Cp PRECIOUS STONES. 
Del., on the other hand (Zeb. Lang. 36 n.), derives the name 
from 4 A/a»u, an Armenian people and district often mentioned 
in Babylonian and Assyrian texts, supporting the suggestion by 
referring to Sennacherih's repeated mention of Armenia and its 
neighbourhood ‘as a rich mine of certain precious stones. 
Bondi considers it an Egyptian loan-word (eAttóric), while Di. 
connects it with n'2^7n, the mallow, and adopts the explanation 
‘green malachite.’ ü W. R. 


AMI NN), Ezra257t = Neh. 759 AMON (g.v, 3). 


AMINADAB (aminadaB [Ti. WH]) Mt.l4 and 
(admein [WH], mg. adam) Lk.333f AV=RV 
AMMINADAB (4.7., I). 

AMITTAI (DYN, $ 52, from NSN, ' truth,’ perhaps a 
theophorous compound ; &Ma0[elhi [B.AL]), father of 
the prophet Jonah (2 K. 1425 Jonah11f). 


AMMAH, The Hill of (7728 DYZ23; o Boynoc 
AMMAN [B], -ma [A], emmad L], OMMATON OF AM M. 
[Jos. Arzt. vii. 13 ), an unknown hill ‘that lieth before 
Giah'(?), where Joab and Abishai stayed their pursuit 
after Abner (2 5. 2241). From a comparison of 77. 24 
and 25 it is probable that we should restore the name 
also in v. 25 for ‘one hill,’ AV ‘an hill’ (nme s5523). 

So Bu. ($50 7), Sam. ad loc., following We.'s suggestion that 
the two hills are the same. Otherwise Klo., who in z. 25 con- 
Jectures magg (aby), the ascent of Adummim. | : 

In v. 24 Sym. (vary, gully) Theod. (vdpaywyds) and Vg. 
(agueductus) give the word a meaning which it bears or ly in 
pest-biblical Heb.; moreover, since the word agg has no article 
prefixed, it cannot be an appellative here. 

AMMI (Hos.2:, and, in Lo-ammi, 223[25]. See 
Lo-RUILAMAH. 


AMMI, Names with. The element ‘emmi (“DY or, 
at the end of words, ‘am (RY) has been interpreted in 
three different ways viz., as meaning (1) 
[my] people, or (2) [my] kinsman or unele, 


The amethyst ts a variety 


1. Initial 


ee or else as being (3) the proper name of a 
uncle. £^ 


So long as this group of names! was 
regarded by itself in the light of Hebrew philology alone, 


1 The exact limits of the group are uncertain ; for in the case 
of several names that have been included in it, it is open to doubt 
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the interpretation of ‘amimni or ‘am by ' people' seemed | 
the most obvious, and was most generally adopted for 
all names alike. The result was not quite satisfactory ; 
for ‘ the people of God ' or ‘my people is God ' ('ammze) 
was, to say the least, an improbable meaning for the 
name of an individual. In the light of comparative 
philology and newly recovered parallel names in other 
languages, it became clear that ‘ people’ was not the real 
meaning of the element in at least some of the names. 
Names containing ‘ammi are common in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions; but in Arabic ‘awa signifies not ‘people,’ but 
‘paternal uncle'; the latter, therefore, is the most reasonable 
interpretation of the element in Arabic words.! A closely 
similar interpretation is also thoroughly justifiable in Hebrew 
names ; for the sense ‘uncle,’ or perhaps rather the wider mcaning 
* kinsman,' is secured for ‘am in Hebrew by a comparison of the 


parallel phrases y max ow PONI and pry Sy wj; cp the use of 
Ass. ammi for ‘relatives’ int don. „Tab. 4032; AB 5106. Such 
an interpretation of 'as/ in Semitic names generally is further 
supported by the fact that names of this type are found side by 
side in the same languages with names identical in form contain- 
ing another element (see Ant, NAMES WITH) denoting a kinsman ; 
thus, e.g., in Hebrew we have the series A memi-el, A467-cl, //7-cl 
(=-14iel); Amminadab, 4L A4i-nadab, Aéi-nadab; and, in 5. 
Arabian (following C/S 4, er, nos. 731020169551), As- 
karib, 4é4-karib, 4444-karih, Déed-karib.2 

The interpretation of ‘amt by ‘unele’ (or *kinsman') 
in the N. Arabian names and in several at least of the 
Hebrew instances (.Ammiel, Amminadab, Eliam, Ammi- 
shaddai (?), Ammihud, Ammizabad, Ben-ammi) is now 
generally adopted; and this much at least may be 
regarded as well established, —!hat names in Ammi 
originated from the same circle of ideas as names in 
Abi, Ahi. 

On certain ambiguities common to all these classes see Arr, 
ii. (viz. on their syntactical interpretation, § 1/7 ; on the human 
or divine, 8 4, and on the general or special character of the refer- 
ence, $ 5). 

With regard to the present group in partieular a 
further question has arisen, viz., whether stemi be not 

-_- the proper name of a deity, and whether, 
2. Not = divine S! p j k 3 ; 
roper name In consequence, we oug t not to assume 

P ' the worship of this deity where such 
names are found. The facts which have raised this 
question are these :— 

(1) Compounds with ‘amni are parallel not only to compounds 
with a47, aA, but also to compounds with divine punc names; 
thus in Hebrew we have Amiel, Joel; Eliam, Eliyat ; Ammi- 
nadab, }¢h/énadab (cp Moabite CAcmdshnadab), Réhab'an 
(Kehoboam), and RéhabyaZ. | (2) The chief god of the Katabān 
(or walad 'amm—a S. Arabian people) was called ‘Amm, and 
Emu was a name given to the god Nergal by the Shuhites on 
the W. of the Euphrates; ep also the name Ammon (g.v, § 1). 

These facts, however, are insufficient to warrant us in 
separating names in ‘am, at least so far as their origin 
is concerned, from names in Abi, Ahi. Still, it is clear 
that '2m(1), originally an appellative, applicable and 
applied by different clans or peoples to different gods, 
beeame in certain cases the proper name of a deity ; 
and, where this usage can be independently proved to 
have been current, it is reasonable to interpret ‘am in 
such cases as the proper name of a deity (ep the parallel 
ease of Baal); but we are scarcely justified in inferring 
from the mere existence of names in 'ammi among a 
certain people that the proper name of their deity was 
"Amm; in particular it is very hazardous to conclude 
that the Hebrews worshipped a distinct deity “fa. 

The compound personal and local names in ‘am (final) 
present some considerable difficulties, which require 
further consideration. Is the sense ‘ kins- 


3. Final ‘am. man’ for ‘am always the most natural 
whether the text is sound, sometimes even in its consonants. 
The apparent cases of initial ‘asi are the following six: 

Ammiel, Ammihud, Ammihur, Amminadab, Ammishaddai, 
Ammizabad, and the place-name Amad; those of final ‘as the 
following seven :—Aniam, Eliam, Ithream, Jashobeam, ie 
meam, Jeroboam, Rehoboam, and the five place-names Jibleam, 
Jokdeam, Jokmeam, Jokneam, Jorkeam. Cp also Ben-ammi. 
ce JEROBOAM; also AMASA, AMASAI, AMASHAL. 

1 Glaser produces evidence from the Minzan inscriptions to 
show that "ammi,' as a term for God, was long in use, though 
at a distance from Palestine : see Hommel, ZDMG 49 526 (95). 
Cp, however, Gray's remark, HAPN $3. 

2 But cp Dop, NAMES wiTH, where a different view is taken. 
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one? Or may we in some cases prefer the sense 
‘people,’ 'kinsfolk, on the grounds put forward in 
HPN sg (cp 215)? ‘The question is sometimes compli- 
cated by the uncertainty of the form in MT. It must 
also be remembered that Rehoboam (Réhabam) was the 
son of an Ammonitish mother, and that the eponym of the 
Aminonites is called Ben-ammi (see AMMON, § 1); also 
that some have conjectured that Jeroboam was of foreign 
origin. Cp IBLEAM, ITHREAM, JASHOBEAM, JEKA- 
MEAM, JEROBOAM, JOKNEAM, etc. (see col. 138, n. 1). 

As to the history of the names. Actual usage proves 
that, like compounds with 2/7 and aki, 
Semitic compounds with * wat (= kins- 
man) are of a very ancient origin. 

We find at least two names (.Ammi-satana, Ammi-zaduga) of 
the type among the kings of Babylon belonging to the Hammu- 
ribi dynasty (c/rca 12000 n.C.), and not improbably a third in the 
name Hammurabi itself. ! The non-Babylonian character of 
these names has gained general acceptance in spite of Jensen's 
criticism. (Z4 10 342 7. [95D ; according to Winckler (GZ 130) 
they are of Canaanitish, according to Sayce (A 7*2)8 10 7.) and 
Hommel (4 // 798 7), of Arabian origin. 

Names of the type are certainly common in the early 
S. Arabian inseriptions; and Hommel goes so far 
as to assert that the biblica! names beginning with 
"ammi are, like those of the kings of the Hammurabi 
dynasty, of Arabian origin, and were introduced among 
the Hebrews at the time when they had close intercourse 
with the Arabs in Sinai (ZDMG 49525, n. 1 ['os]). 
However this may be, it is clear not only that these 
names are of ancient origin, but also that at a still com- 
paratively carly period they fell into disuse among the 
Hebrews, and also, according to Hommel (4/77 86), 
among the S. Arabians. The only question with 
regard to the Hebrew instances is whether one or two 
of them (especially AMMI-SHADDAL, g.v. ) are late—i.e., 
post-exilie artificial formations. Hommel has recently 
defended the genuine antiquity of 'Ammi-shaddai on the 
ground of its virtual equivalence to Aninsi-satana (see 
above); but, even granting his premises, his conclusion 
does not necessarily follow, and, as a matter of fact, 
the equivalence is questionable ; for (1) the translitera- 
tion of Ammni-satana is uncertain: some—e.s., Sayce 
(PSBA, Nov. '97, p. 292)—transliterate Ammiditana ; 
and (2), if it be correet, the word is quite as possibly a 
ard sing. pf. (so Winekler, Zc.) as=‘our mountain.’ 
Cp SHADDAI, § 2. 

The most recent discussions of these names (together with 
references to the literature, which is considerable) will be found 
in Gray, Z/P 41-60 198 /- 245 253 ff. 323, Expositor, Sept. 1897, 
173-190, and Hommel, A//7 48 83 f. 106 ff. G. B.G: 

AMMIDIOI, AV Ammidoi (ammiAdtor [B]), 1 Esd. 
520. See CHADIASAL 

AMMIEL (2N*2y, 8 46, 'El is my [?] kinsman,’ cp 
ELIAM and AMAD, and see AMMI, § r f£, am[e]IHA 
[BAL]. 

t. Danite ‘spy’ (Nu. 13 12 [P]. 

2. Father of Machir, 2 S. 9 4 (amanp [B], -ammà [L)), 5, 17 27 
fenum [A]. 

3. Doorkeeper (1 Ch. 26 5). 

4. Father of Bathsheba, 1 Ch.35 (àa [L], called in 2S. 
113 ELtAM, 2. See AuITHOPHEL. 


AMMIHUD (73/1137, ‘ my [?] kinsman is glory,’ 8 46, 
see AMMI, § 1, cp also AHINUD; emioyà [BA], am. 


[L.)). 

1. Father of Talmai, king of Geshur; 25.1837 Kr., Kt. 
srry, AMMIHUR (g.7.). 

2. Pathe of Biisharia (1), temp. Moses; Nu. 1 10 2 18 7 4853 
1022t [P] (eucovó [FL], eeu. [AF in 110, and F in 7 48 1022); 
1 Ch. 7 26 (Aucoveió [E], -ovd [A]. 

3. Father of Shemnel (2) temp. Joshua; Nu.3420o [P] 
(oeucovó [B], eu. [BabA FL)). 

4. Father of Pedahel, temp. Joshua; Nu. 8428 [P] Beria- 
alelov [B], aucovó [AF L]. 

5. Father of Uthai, one of the bne Perez; 1Ch.94 
(canpıov [B], au«ovó [AL]. The name is not found in the |f 
Neh.114. See ATHAIAH. 


AMMIHUR (^27) father of Talmai, king of 
Geshur (25.1337 Kt. ; Kr. [acc. to Gi. also Kt. in some 


1 Cp HPN 56, and see HAM (i.). But cp references in Muss- 
Arnolt, Ass. Dict. 320, S.v. xammu. 
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texts]; PAL, ete., AMMIHUD [g.2., 1]. Kr. may bea 
miscorrection, since a compound of «m would he not 
unlikely for a native of the S. Palestinian Geshur (sec 
GESHUR, 2), Cp perhaps the Nab. and Sin. yn; and 
see Hur, 


AMMINADAB (2712737, 8 46, ‘my kinsman 
apportions,’ or ‘the [divine] kinsman is munificent’ ; 
amfe}inadaB [BAL]). . 

1. Father of KElisheba, Aaron's wife, and of Nahshon ‘head’ of 
Judah [see ÉLisuknA] (Ex. 6 23, agucvaóbag [A]; Nu. 17, -au [F]; 
237121710 r4 [P] aBuaBaB [F]f). The names of father and son 
have been introduced into the genealogy of David (Ruth 4 rg 4 
1Ch. 210; also Mt. 14. Lk. 833, where AV Aminapan [on the 
variations Aminadam, Adan, see Tisch.]; cp We. De Gent. 17). 

2. A Levite, temp. David (1 Ch. 15 1o 7). 

3. b. Kohath, 1 Ch. 622[7] («e7aap [A], 7.e., IziiAR, the MT 
reading in the || z. 38). See Iznian (1), ELISHEBA. 

4. See ABIHAIL, 5. 

AMMINADIB, an imaginary name in Cant. 612 AV, 
=D MY, a reading supported by © (amlelinaàaB 
[BNA]), and the St. Petersburg Heb. MS (Strack) and 
other codices. ^ lo be consistent, however, AV should 
have recognised the existence of a prc per name also in 
[i[2] (MT éath-nadié; EN ‘prince's daughter’; 0. 
vadap [BN]), and rendered * O daughter of Nadib,' or 
with G^ (0. apuraóajd) ‘of Amminadib.! Fhe dramatis 
persone of the pastoral poem or drama will then receive 
the addition of the father of the heroine (so Gratz). lt 
his been shown elsewhere, however (see CANTICLES, 
8 6 7. ), that the supposed drama or pastoral poem and 
its plot are non-existent ; we are not in want of an 
*Amminadib. In 7:[2], the rendering of EV, ʻO 
prince's daughter,’ is sufficient, and xas (/414i6) at the 
end of 612 probably means ‘ prince,’ as in 71[2} That 
‘ammi and nadéé in 612 are separate words is expressly 
stated in the Massora, and most of our MSS follow 
this rule (so, too, Rashi and Ibn Ezra). On the right 
reading and translation of 6125, and the right position 
of 6 11 /., see CANTICLES, § 16. dU EC 


AMMISHADDAI (MAY. $8 42, 46, amfe]icadal 
[BAF], -Ae LJ), father of Ahiezer (1), temp. Moses 
a eS Wire ees CAM. EAJ 76671 1025 (mi. [>T 
The name seems to be a genuine old Semitic per- 
sonal name (cp, perhaps, Ammi-satana at Babylon, 
2161-2148 B.C.), and may mean ' The divine kinsman 
is my Lord.’ Cp SHADDAI, 8 24 (end); AMMI, § 1. 

NK: C 

AMMIZABAD (Talay ; sce AMMI, § 1), apparently 
son and lieutenant of BENATAU, r (r Ch. 276) ; but the 
passage is obscure and certainly corrupt (AaiBaza 
[B]. amipaz. [A], ameinazaBad [L. pointing to the 
reading Aminadab], £5443993)! Sce Davin, § rr c. 

AMMON, AMMONITES. The people are called 
‘Children of Ammon’ ([U3y '23) or ‘Ammonites’ 
CHOY, ete. ); only twice is the tribe referred 

d to as ' Ammon’ (1 5.1111 [but see ©], Ps. 
837) For2Ch.201: see MEUNtM (c), and for 2 Ch. 268, 
ib. (b)n. 

BEAL auuov but auparv in Gen. 1938 [ADE], Nu. 21 24 (Bonce, 

AF twice]; Deut. 219 37 [B23bA] 311 [BALAFL] 16 [BAFL]; 


auzpws Zeph.28[x*]. The Ethnic augav[e]ergs, or apa. [A 
in 25.11: / 23 37, 1 K. 11321]; and auawv[ek. Ezra 9 1 
Neh. 210, but auzpwrverms [L] Neh. Zc. and in 131. The 
Ammonite persons mentioned in OT are Daalis, Hanun, 
Naamah (2, Nahash, Shimeath, Shobi, Tobiah, and Zelek ; 
and in Apocr. Achior and Timotheus. 

In the cuneiform inscriptions the land of Ammon is 
called Bit-Ammān (shortened into Ammán), on the 
analogy of Bit-Humri (Omri) — Samaria, as if Ammon 
were a person. The ancestor of the tribe, however, is 
not said, in the Hebrew Genesis, to be Animon, as the 
ancestor of the Moabites is styled Moab, but Ben-amnii 
(sja; Gen.1938 []. The name of the reputed 
ancestor is indeed given in Gen. 1938 (BAL; with which 
Vg. agrees) as Ammon; éxáAegcev rò Óvoua avroð 


1 See Barnes, The Peshitta Text of Chronicles. 
I4I 
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' Aupáv,Ó vlàs ToU *yévovsuov. Thereceived Hebrew text, 
however, appears to regard the name of the father of 
the Ammonites as Ben-ammi (‘son of my kinsman’), 
and it should be noted in this connection that @#4" (not 
Vg.) of v. 37 inserts an etymology for Meab, viz. ' from 
my father. The Yahwists ctvmologics are, as they 
stand, examples of popular paronomzs1. — They may 
point the way, however, to more probable ex plang tons, 
and we may safely regard both «ub ‘father’ and ‘vm 
(' unele,' ' kinsman ') as divine names, 

Gesenius long ago compared the compound proper names 
Ammiel, Amminadab,! and J. Derenbourg in wto suggested 
(RAJ Y 123) thar Ammi may be a name of the local diviiiry 
of the Ammonites, comparing the Ammonitish royal nae 
Amminadab (Del. ax, 294), which on the analogy of Kammus- 
nadab=Chemosh-nadab, should contain a divine name. A 
comparison with the parallel names shows however that Ammi, 
if a divine name at all, was clearly known as such over a much 
wider arca than the narrow territory of Ammon (cp NAMES, § 40; 4 
Ami, i. 8 2). 

According to Judg. 1113 22, the land ' from Arnon unto 
Jabbok and from the wilderness unto Jordan,’ was 
originally occupied by the Ammonites, who 
were dispossessed by the Amerites under 
Sihon, some time before the Jsraclitish in- 
vasion. ‘Thisevidence, however, is of doubt- 
ful value, since the section Judg. ] 112-29 is of uncertain 
origin, and may be no longer in its original form (sce 
Bu. Comm. 81 ; and cp Bu. Xi. Se. 125; Ki. Gesch. 2 
fo). At any rate, all that Nu. 2124 (cp Judg. 11%: f.) 
affirms is that the Israclites conquered the land of 
the Amorites ‘from Arnon unto Jabbok, (that is) unto 
(the land of) the Ammonites,’ and, as the same verse 
continues, ‘the border of the Ammonites was Jaser’ 
(so Ew., Di., Nold. reading «y* with (» wr instead 
of ty)—?.c., the frontier town of the Amorites tows.» 


People. 


Ammon was Jazer (see £.3.)..— According to this st te- 
ment, the Ammonites occupied the east of the di tct 
now called Belka, a view which accords exeelient'y 
with the easterly position of the ancient capital city 
Rabbah or Rabbath-.\nimen, and is no doubt accurate 
for the period to which JE belongs. 

Little is known of the social condition of this people ; 
but there is nothing to suggest a high degree of cvis- Jd- 
tion, There were no doubt other ‘cities’ besides Rabbah 
(Judg. 1133 2 5. 1221) ; but they were too insignificant to 
be mentioned by nane. Although the di trict of 
Rabbah (see RABBAL) was exceptionally well irri; ted, 
the total area of tillage between the Israelite fr. ntier 
and the arid steppes to the east was narrow, Seme of 
the Ammonitish clans must have ranged over these 
steppes as noniads. ‘Their population, too, must have 
been comparatively small. According to all analogies 
they would enter from time to time into l ose ¿nd 
shifting alliances with the neighbouring tribe ; so tht 
their fighting strength would be subject to great and 
sudden fluctuations. 

‘The real history of the Ammonites does not begin 
till the time of Saul, though we have 
one very interesting and probable tradi- 
tion from the legendary period of the Judges (see below 
on Jephthah). 


iVe do indeed hear, in a passage that sounds like history 
(Gen. 14 5), of a people, called Zuziin, wh m Chedorlaomer ‘ smote 
in Ham’ (E2Z)—a name which i» most probably corrupt (see 
Ham, ii.), but which some regard as another form of Ammon; 
and it is templing to identify the Zuzim with tlie Zamzummim, 
whom, according to Deur. 220 f, the Ammoniles in early times 
dispossessed. But what we hear of the Zamzummim has a 
family likeness to the legends of other aboriginal races which 
were expelled hy more powerful invaders, and the author of 
Di. 1-440 (Dz) did not write till after 507. R.c. (Kue. //exr. 
270) In his time there were various influences at work to 
hinder the accurate writing of history, and it is even doubtful 
whether we can safely accept what he tells us of the early 

1 Cp also Nestle, Fig. 50, 187 (n.). t. 

2 ES further evidence in favour of a Semitic god Ammu, 
Ammi, see Hommel's review of Meissner's ' Beitr. zum altbab. 
Privatrecht, ZDMG 49 522 J. 95]; but cp Jensen's criticism 
(ZA 10 342 7. ('95D- 


3. Traditions. 
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relations between the Israelites on the one hand and the 
Moabites and the Ammonites on the other (Dr. 29 19 37). 
All we can say is that the story in Gen. 19 36-38 (J) proves an 
early Israelitish sense of kinship (combined however with moral 
repugnance) to the Moabites and Ammonites, so that it is not in 
itself incredihle that the Israclites should have refrained from 
attacking these two peoples. True, in Jos. 1325 (P) we are told 
that ‘half the land of the Ammonites’ was assigned to the tribe 
of Gad; but the districr intended here may be the Amoritish 
kingdom of Sihon, and so pre-suppose the view of history given 
in dee 11 13-22 (see above, $ 2). 

Dt. 234 [3] affirms that the Ammonites and Moabites 
hired Balaam to curse Israel, and did not supply Israel 
with provisions, as a punishment for which they are to 
be excluded from the Israclitish community to the tenth 
generation. j 

The spirit and purport of this passage, however, is at variance 
with that of Dt.227, and the narrative of Balaam in Nu. 
22.25 (mainly JE) speaks only of the Moabites. For several 
reasons it is very prohable that Dt. 231-8 [2-9] (see BALAAM, 
§ 7) is a record, not of the pre-exilic, but of the post-exilic 
poe when ‘the problem as to who should and who should not 

e admitted into the community was a burning question’ (Ku. 
flex. 265). At any rate the view which this passage presents 
of the Ammonites cannot be accepted. 


It is of more historical interest that in Nu. 22 we 
have a combination of two distinct traditions (E and J) 
respecting the origin of Balaam, one of which represents 
him as an Ammonite (see BALAAM, § 1). 

The settlement of Israelitish tribes in Gilead and 
Bashan (see MANASSE) could not but excite the 
animosity of the neighbouring peoples. No doubt 
there was a chronic border-warfare sometimes develop- 
ing into more serious hostilities, sometimes mitigated 
by truce, alliances, or the subjection of one or other of 
the combatants. In Judg. 106-127 we have an account 
of the deliverance of the Israelites of Gilead from 
Ammonitish oppressors by a recalled outlaw named 
Jephthah. The traditional stories have been much 
edited (see JUDGES, 8 17) and tell us naturally more 
about Jephthah (who was one of the actors in a most 

4 Saul and moving tragedy) than about the Am- 
David.  onites. M e are upon safer ground 
in the story of Saul. "The victory of this 
heroic chieftain over the Ammonitish king Nahash, who, 
encouraged by the weakness of cis-Jordanic Israel, had 
besieged Jabesh-gilead, and displayed his deep contempt 
for his foes, is doubtless historical (1$.11). It is also 
thoroughly credible that David, when out of favour with 
Saul, received friendly treatment from Nahash (so we 
must interpret 28.102). Equally intelligible is it that 
a change ensued in the relations between David and the 
Ammonitish court when the former had taken up the 
work, interrupted by the death of Saul, of liberating 
and u.iting the Israclitish tribes. Only we must not, 
it would seem, place the war with the Ammonites too 
late. The gross insult offered by Hanun, the son of 
Nahash, to the ambassadors of David implies that the 
power of the latter had not yet been so consolidated as 
to wipe out the recollection of the days of Isracl's 
humiliation. The insult was bitterly avenged. Ammon 
and its allies were defeated, and the power of the former 
was, for the time, broken (see 2 5. 1231). 

It is noteworthy that Shobi, son of Nahash, of Rabbath- 
ammon, was friendly to David during Absalom's revolt (2 S. 17 
27), that ZELEK, an Ammonite, was among David's ‘thirty’ 
(2 S. 23 37), and that Solomon had an Ammonitish wife (NAAMAH, 
2) whom one account (see Klostermann) makes the grand- 
daughter of Nahash, and who became the mother of Rehoboam 
(1 K. 1421; the details in 1 K. 111-8 are untrustworthy). See 
NAHASH, 3. 

It is probable that the Ammonites recovered their 
independence after Solomon's death. Later, like the 
b. Assyrian fing. of N. Rb ney po tribu- 

Age. taries of the Assy rians ; this is expressly 
mentioned by Shalmaneser II., Tiglath- 

pileser IIF., Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon (Schr. AGE 
and COT) So far as our oldest evidence goes, they 
caused no serious trouble again to the Israelites till the 
time of Jeroboam H., when, as Amos tells us (Am. 113), 
they made incursions into Gilead, and displayed great 
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inhumanity, which probably from their own point of 
view was but justifiable revenge. The Chronicler, 
indeed, relates victories over the Ammonites won by 
Jehoshaphat and Jotham (2Ch. 20 275, cp 268); but 
these, according to Robertson Smith (O7/C) 146), 
are Midrash. From Jer.491, we may infer that after 
the deportation of the trans-Jordanic Israclites in 734 
the Ammonites occupied the land of Gad; and, even if 
Jer.49 be post-exilic, the facet ts too probable to be 
doubted. It is this outrage upon ‘ Yahwe's people‘ 
which seems to be alluded to in Zeph. 28-11 Jer. 926 [25] 
2521. Once again the vindictiveness of the Ammonites 
was manifested when, in the reign of Jehoiakim, they 
made incursions into Judah as the auxiliaries of 
Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 242). This is probably referred 
to in Ezek. 2128 f. [25 .]. Later, however, the general 
fear of the Babylonian rule seems to have altered the 
policy of the Ammonites, for Jer. 27 3 brings before us the 
king of Ammon entering into a league against Babylon 
with Zedekiah and other princes. It is to this act of 
rebellion that Ezekiel refers (2118-32 [13 f]) when he 
anticipates the punishment of the Ammonites, while in 
251-7 he threatens the same people with destruction for 
their malicious demeanour at the captivity of the Jews. 
Did the Ammonites withdraw in time from the anti- 
Babylonian league? It is a very probable conjecture, 
and, strange as it may seem, Jewish fugitives are said to 
have sought refuge with Baalis, king of Ammon, who 
instigated them  basely to assassinate the noble 
GEDALIAIH, 1 (Jer. 4014). 

In later times we find an Ammonite ? among the chief 
opponents of Nehemiah, and at the same time con- 
B nected by marriage with distinguished 

T Jews (Neh. 618 134; cp TOBIJAH, 4). 
and Greex. Other Ammonitish women had married 
into Jewish families (Ezra91 f.)—7.e., according to 
Kosters, into families which had remained on Jewish 
soil and not been touched by the reforming spirit of 
Ezra (see EZRA, ii. 8 12). This would be all the easier 
if we are right in inferring from Jos. 1824 (<7. 12-28 
belong to P) that in fost-exilic times there was in 
Benjamin a place called ‘Village of the Ammonites’ 
(CHEPHAR-HAAMMONAL). It isto this period of mixed 
marriages that we should not improbably refer the com- 
position of Dt. 231-8 (see above), in which passage are 
mentioned the same three peoples as in Ezra 92.? 

Nearly three hundred years later the Ammonites 
(Timotheus) are among the enemics defeated by Judas 
Maccabaeus (1 Macc. 56-18) ; they are also mentioned in 
a psalm assigned by some to the same critical period 
(Ps. 837).3 Up to this time, then, Ezckicl’s threat 
(Ezek. 25) against the Ammonites as well as against 
the Moabites and (virtually) the Edomites that they 
should be dispossessed by the ‘sons of the East’ 
(z.e., the Arabian nomads) had not been fulfilled so 
far as the Ammonites are concerned. Their fate, 
however, cannot have been very long delayed. In the 
fifth century B.C. we already find ‘ Arabians' among 
the enemies of Nehemiah (Neh. 219 47 [1_), and we can 
hardly doubt that by degrees the Ammonites, like the 
Moabites before them, had to amalgamate with the 
land-hungry intruders. 

lt is true, Justin Martyr, who died 166 A.D., states (cp dore 
119) that the Ammonites were still numerous in his time: but 
Josephus (Azt. i. 11 5) once says precisely the same thing of the 
Moabites, though elsewhere he speaks of the Moabites and 
Gileadites as Arabians (2fz/. xii. 9 1), which agrees with the 
statement of Origen (in /o^n»11) that the term Ammonites 
had become merged in that of Arabs. This makes it probable 


that the-omission of ‘Ammonites’ in 1 Esd. 869 (= Ezra‘ 1) 
was not accidental but deliberate. 


The close connection of Ammon with Moab, and, in 


1 See, however, BETH-HORON, 4. 

2 Prof. Ryle (#z7@ and Neh. 115) thinks that ‘the mention of 
the Ammonite, Moabite, and Egyptian together, suggests the 
influence of Deut. 233-7 (47: Guthe (SBOT) assigns the 
enumeration of the A to the Chronicler, 

3 Cp also ACHIOR. 
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a less degree, with Isracl, and the fact that the Moabites 
spokea dialect of Hebrew (sce HENREW, 
7. Language. 8 6) renders it almost certain that the 
Ammonites also spoke the ‘language of Canaan.’ This 
view is confirmed by Ammonitish proper names, e.g., 
Hanun, 28.101 (pin ‘treated graciously‘); Nahash, 
rS.111 (gna 'serpent'); Naamah, 1K. 1421 (moy 
' pleasant’); and the royal names Amminadab (see 
above, § 1), Puduilu=Abdeel (Jer. 3626), and Ba'sa— 
Baasha (Schr. COT 1127). Bacthgen's argu- 
ment (in his Beiträge) for the polytheism of thc 
Ammonites is based partly on Judg. 106, 
partly on the analogy of Moabitish 
religion. The only extant Ammonitish proper name, 
however, which can be held to be compounded with 
a divine name other than that of the supreme God, 
is Baalis (see BAALIS). At any rate Milcom was 
as much the great national god of Ammon as 
Chemosh was of Moab (see Motoci); the strange 
slip by which Jephthah is made to speak of Chemosh 
as the god of Ammon suggests that ‘Ammon’ has been 
substituted by an editor for ‘Moab’ in the passage 
(Judg. 1112-28) in which it occurs. In 28.1230 where 
Milcom (y.v.) should be read instead of malkam 
‘their king,’ reference seems to be made to a huge 
statue of Milcom in the capital city. The statement 
that Solomon became a worshipper of Milcom in 
his old age rests on no good authority (see SOLOMON). 
When we pass to later times, it is tempting to infer with 
We. (Z/G 156, n. 1) from the name of Nehemiah's 
Ammonitish enemy that the worship of Yahwé had 
begun to attract the Ammonites. ‘The dissolution of the 
old national bonds may have favoured the growth of a 
monotheistic tendency. TK. C. (WAIL B.) 


AMMONITES (DAY), 2 Ch. 201, RVmg£ MEUNIM 
(Gace [c] 

AMMONITESS (7222), 
2426. See AMMON. 


AMNON (ÑIN, in 2S. 1320 PIAN, Ze, ‘safe’? 
by some regarded as a diminutive used in a con- 
temptuous sense [cp Dr. TBS, ad Joc. Wr. Ar. Gram. 
158269: Ges. Meb. Gram. [21598] 250, n. 1]; We. 
[//G@) 24, n. 2] explains as j32"V28N, ‘my mother is the 
serpent,’ see NUN; amMNWNIBAL], amman LA, 25. 
i 1-6 10a ]). 

David's eldest son (see Davin, § rr dii 4), slain by 
Bom d in revenge for hi» outrage on Tamar (25.32 131 ff. ; 
1 ys 31). 

. In genealogy of Jepan (1 Ch. 4201). 


AMOK (Py, ‘deep, inscrutable '), post-exilic priestly 
family; Neh. 12720 (om. BN*.; amoyk [L and, in 
v.g Nea M. SUD, in z 25 Nea mg. inf. AMOY]): See 
EZRA, 2, 865,8 11 


AMOMUM (amwwmon [Ti. WH following N*AC]), 
an unidentified aromatic substance, mentioned only 
in RV mg., Rev. 1813 (RV Spice, AV om. with 
BN*; Wyclif, however, gives 'amome’). The classical 
*amomum ' (-*'blameless'?) was a shrub of Eastern 
origin ('Assyrium vulgo nascetur amomum,' Verg. 
Ecl. 425), from which were made oil for funeral rites 
and unguents for the hair. As, however, it is used 
also of any odour pure and sweet (Salm. 
284), its identification is uncertain. It may possibly be 
the vine Cissus vitigena (Linn.), a native of Armenia. 
The modern term is applied to a genus of aromatic 
plants (N.O. Zingibracea:), including the cardamon and 
seeds of Paradise. 


AMON (i158), Jer. 4625 RV. See No-amon. 
AMON (iow. ieu. § 67; 'firm'?*' workmaster '? but 
1. (apws [BA], -wv [L]; 


well attested as the name of the son of king Manasseh, 
himself also king of Judah ; 2 K. 2118-26 (auuwv [A]), 


8. Religion. 


1K. 142131 2 Ch. 1213 


see below). 
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1Ch.314 (auvwv [B*A*, see Swete]), 2 Ch.332o-2;. 
After a reign of ‘two years’ (circa 638 B.C.; see 
CHRONOLOGY, § 36) he was assassinated by certain of 
his courtiers (see Kittel, //75/.2378). ‘The event pro- 
duced a profound sensation. Amon, though disliked 
by religious reformers, was a favourite with the people, 
who avenged his death. If his name is derived from 
the Egyptian (Theban) sun-god, it is an interesting 
proof of the fluctuations of political party (Egyptian and 
Assyrian) in the reign of Manasseh (cp ISRAEL, § 36). 
2. (geppnp [AL] less certainly, the name of a governor of 
Samaria under Ahab; 1K. 2226 (Seunp (Bl, Aupwr [A]) 
2Ch. 1825 (jp 1R). & pleads stron a against the correct- 
ness of the form Amon. Semer or tee indeed, can 


hardly be correct, but. Emer or Emmer is the © form for 1he 
Immer of MT in Jer. 20 1 and elsewhere (see Imai), and out 


of this form both Amon and Semer azv) can easily have arisen 
as misreadings. See Sta. ZA TH 5 173-175 1'851. 

3. (apeere [L].) The bine Amon (so MT), a group of 
PONO servants’ (see NETHINIM) in the great post-exilic 


list (see Ezra, ii. $ 9); Neh.759 (eus [DBNA]) L21a257 
Ami (C8 ; cp GL everywhere; nuer [DA]) 1 Esd. 534 ALLOM, 
RV ALLON (aAAcv [B], a6A. [A], i.e., A.X and AA for M). 
TK E: 
AMORITES (iN, collective, and always with 
article, except Nu. 2129 Ezek. 1645; a-oppaior[B.M. ]). 
Other © readings are :~ aupoppeot [ Is. 17 0 N], apappacor [ Dt. 
14 F,2 K.2111 A, 1 Ch. 1 :4 L], apoppet [ Judg. 108 Bh, aj opcs 


[Gen: 1413 A], apople}e [Ezra 9 1 PA], appopacos [1 K. 7 14 Al, 
Adsorite). 


In the List of Peoples ' the .Xmorite' appears among 
sons ‘ begotten’ by Canaan (Gen. 10 16 J= 1 Ch. 114). 
The term is used: (1) of a pre-Israelitish people living L. of 
the Jordan, Nu. 21 132125 Josh. 218 (all KE), also Josh. 2 10 #10 
(JE) Dr.14 3289 Judg. 10811 1 K.419 (BBL om.), Ps. 13» 11 
136 19, and elsewhere; (2) of a people on the W. of Jordan, 
osh. 10 s /. 24 1215 18 (all E), also Josh. 7 7 (JE), 5 1 1012(both 
D), Que 1/34:36:030: 1 No 2) 26, ZR Obit, Y 5-414, 2:5. 2125 
(3) of a southern people, Dt. 1 7-44, cp Gen. 14 7 ; (4) of the ancient 
population of Canaan in general, Gen. 15 16 J or R), 48 22 (E), 


Am. 297, and 1s. 179(Lag. WRS Che. following 61XAQr)} with 
the Hivites. 


The Amorites are mentioned also in the lists of 
Canaanitish peoples subjugated by the Israelites (Gen. 
1521 Ex. 38 and elsewhere). The lists commonly 
include the Canaanites, Girgashites, Hittites, Tivites, 
Jebusites, and Perizzites, and once, in Gen. 15 19-21, 
the Kenites, Kenizzites, Kadmonites, and Rephaim, 
for which reference must be made to the separate 
articles, On the variation in the order of these enumer- 
ations, which are obviously ‘rhetorical rather than 
geographical or historical,’ cp Dr. Deut. 96 Jf. 

The passage in Amos (294) is remarkable, because 
Amorite is used, precisely as by the Elohist (E), as a 
general term for the primitive population of Canaan, and 
because the Amorites, as an extinct race, are invested 
with a half-mythical character (like the .Anakim). 

Wellhausen (C// 341 f.) regards the designation 
* Amorites' as substantially synonymous with that of 
Canaanites, though not quite so comprehensive. 
According to this view, the Canaanites, in the time of 
the biblical narrators, are still living in the land (7.e., 
in the cities of the plain which were not occupied by the 
Israelites) The Amorites, on the other hand, are 
thought of as the old inhabitants of the hill-country E. 
and W. of the Jordan, now inhabited by the Israchtes. 
Thus the Amorites belonged exclusively to the past; 
they had their day and ceased to be (Gen. 15). This 
explains how it is that, although under ordinary peace- 
ful circumstances the Canaanites are spoken of as the 
old inhabitants of the land, whenever mention is made 
of war and conquest, the Amorites at once take their 
place (Gen. 4823). So Moses’ adversaries, Sihon and 
Og, are kings of the ' Amorites' ; and, similarly, it is 
with the twelve kings of the Amorites that Joshua has to 
deal W. of the Jordan. Winckler however (GZ 1 52 ff.) 
disputes the synonymity of the terms 'Canaanites ' 
and 'Amorites‘ on the ground that, as the Amarna 
letters show, the coast-land as far N. as Sidon or 
even farther, was called Kinahi (= Canaan), and that 
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the Amorite population had its seat in the interior. He. 
explains the distinction in the nomenclatures from the 
different local origin of the two writers (an Ephraimite 
and a Judahite respectively). On the extra-biblical 
facts, and on the inferences to be drawn, see CANAAN, 
S8 3-9 and cp PHŒNICIA. 

AMOS (DY2P, $ 56, ‘borne [by God]’; cp AMA- 
SIAH, Ar. 'Omeis, Phaen. D'ZYZ27'N ; amwe [B.3Q]). 
Amos is the earliest of the prophets of 
whose discourses and predictions we 
possess written records with an ac- 
companving statement of their authorship. Of the 
external facts of his life we should know little but for 
the narrative digression in 7 10-17, which interrupts the 
series of prophetic visions on the fall of Israel. l'rom 
a statement there assigned to Amaziah, ‘the land is 
not able to bear all his words,’ we may reasonably 
infer that Amos's ministry in the northern kingdom had 
laste for some time, when it was brought to an abrupt 
close by an act worthy of the heroic Elijih. Amos, it 
appears, came forward at length in a place where 
success was more difficult than anywhere else, and 
uttered a prophecy to this effect--* Jeroboam shall die 
by the sword, and Israel shall be carried away from its 
land.' ]t was in Bethel, the scat of the royal temple 
corresponding to that of Jerusalem in the south, and 
probably at some great festival, that Amos said this; 
and the priesthood, faithful to its roval head, took the 
alarm. Not so much because the prophet had threatened 
the reigning dynasty (for he had not done so in the 
interests of any upstart noble) as because he had. begun 
to weaken the moral eourage of the Israclitish people 
(Jer. 384). With the haif-contemptuous speech, * Carry 
thy prophecies to those in the neighbouring country 
who may think them worth paying for,’ .Xinaziah, the 
head priest of Bethel, bv the royal authority, bade 
Amos tly from the land of Israel. Aino» would not 
retire without a parting testimony. — These are his 
significant words: ‘No prophet, no member of a 
guild of prophets, am 1°; that is, ] am no eestatic 
enthusiast, like the prophets of Bethel, whose 1 ro- 
phesying is a trade, and whose oracles are mere 
heathenish divination (cp Mic.B) * But a sheep- 
breeder am I,’! he continues, ‘and one who tends 
sycomore figs’ (see SHEEP, SYCOMORE): that is, I am 


1. Prophetic 
activity. 


above the sordid temptation to take fees. ' Yahwé 
took me from following the flock; Yahwe said unto 
me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel. That is, 


My prophesying has an immediate practical object 
which concerns the whole nation, and it is due to a 
moral impulse which has come straight from Israel's 
God. Then, in answer to the command, Prophesy 
not against Israel, Amos repeats his message with a 
startling personal application (cp Is. 22 17 x- ). 

Such was .Amos—a strange phenomenon to the head 
priest of Bethel, as representing an entirely new type of 
prophecy. Whenee then did this prophet 
come? Was he a native of Israel or a 
' sojourner ' from Judah? The heading of the book (on 
the origin of which see below, § 4) at first sight appears to 
be decisive in favour of the latter view. Budde has 
made it probable? that we should render * Amos, who 
had been among the sheep-breeders, (a man) of Tekoa.' 
In any case, Amos is represented asa Tekoite. Now, there 
is no trace in ancient or in modern nomenclature of more 
than one TEKOA (g.z.). "That Amos belonged to the 
southern kingdom has, nevertheless, been doubted,? 

1 Read ph with Oort, We. (140, aimóAos) ; cplr. Mesha 
is also called api (2K.34). The word refers to a breed of 


2. Home. 


stunted sheep, valued for their fine wool (see SHEEP} 

2 Kohut, Semitic Studies 20 106 ff. 

3 According to Oort, Amos was an Israelite who cultivated 
sycomores in his own country, but after his expulsion dwelt 
among the shepherds of Tekoa (7%. 7725 121, etc. ['g1J). Gritz 
(and so formerly Oort), following Kimhi, supposes a second 
Tekoa in the north. 
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on the twofold ground (1) that the interest of Amos is 
absorbed by (northern) Israel, and (2) that Tekoa lies too 
high for sycomores to be grown there. As to the first 
point, Amos, though deeply interested in Israel, is not, 
like the native Israelitish prophet Hosea, a sympathetic 
observer of the life and manners of the north. The 
inner impulse from above sending him to Israel is 
psychologically accounted for by the’ vastly greater 
importance of Israel as compared with Judah in religion, 
in politics, and, we may add, in literature. As to 
the second, Amos may very well have possessed a 
plantation of sycomores in some low-lying district in 
the Shephelah or in the Jordan valley (see SYCOMORE). 
We may accept it, then, as a fact, that Amos was a 
Judahite, and sprang from a place famous in the time 
of David for the quick wits of its inhabitants (2S. 142). 
The situation, too, of Tekoa, was 
well fitted to develop the future pro- 
phet's capacities. From the extensive view which his 
own hill commanded, he would gain, at any rate, a 
sense of natural grandeur, though we must not infer 
from this that he was capable as a Tckoite of writing 
Am.4:3 and the parallel passages.) Not far off, 
he would meet with the caravans of the Dedanites 
(Is.2113) and other Arabian peoples, and would 
imbibe from them a longing to see other men and 
manners. Possibly, too, such an idiom as ESSO 


3. Preparation. 


(410) may be explained from Arabian influence (so 
We.)? Whatever the social position of Amos may have 
been, he was not tied to the soil, and mav, before 
his journey to Samaria, have wandered, either on 
business or from curiosity, far away from home, and 
have seen and heard much of which his neighbours were 
ignorant. 'To suppose this is not to deny that even 
the stayer at home had opportunities of hearing news,? 
but to try to understand the alertness of Amos's 
intellect, the width of his knowledge, and the striking 
eulture and refinement of his style. At any rate, it is 
plain that he studied thoroughly, on the spot, the con- 
dition of life and thought in the northern kingdom, and 
we must regret that we have no further contemporary 
traditions respecting him, than that contained in 7 10-17. 
One very singular tradition, indeed, we have, which 
appears to be a very late distortion of his story. It is 
the story (1 K. 13) of the man of God from Judah, who 
went to Bethel in thereign of Teroboam I. and threatened 
the altar there with destruction by an earthquake (cp 
Am. 3147991). Though this teaches us much con- 
eerning a late view of prophecy, however, it affords no 
fresh glimpse of Amos. 
A post-exilic editor says (Am.11) that Amos pro- 
phesied during the contemporary reigns of Uzziah of 
A Notes of TaS and Jeroboam n of Israel. Of 
dac zziah there is no express mention in 
the book; but the description of the care- 
less ease of Jerusalem in 61a accords with the circum- 
stances of his reign ; to Jeroboam II. the prophet refers 
in 79, and his biographer in 71o/. The heading also 
states that the prophecy as a whole was delivered (7.e., 
in its original form) *two years before the earthquake.' 
Unfortunately, our only other authority for this earth- 
quake? in Uzziah's reign is about as late as this note 
(Zech. 144). It is no doubt plausible to defend its his- 
torical character by referring to 411 (‘I wrought an over- 
throw among you‘), and bv our prophet's vivid idea of 
earthquakes as one of God's means of punishment (88; cp 
Is. 231921). Am. 88, however, is certainly an interpola- 
Non, and it is not impossible that the rather too precise 


1 G. A. Smith (HG 315) has given eloquent expression to 
this view. In Twelve Prophets, however, he admits the late 
origin of the passages. 

? On the intellectual opportunities of Tekoa see Stickel 
Ve 269-276), who makes Job to have been written in this 

istrict. 

3 Robertson, Early Religion of Israel sxo. 

4 Klo. Sam. u. Kón. 340, and cp Kiucs, § 8, note. 

5 Jos. (Anz. ix. 104) gives a long fabulous story about it. 
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statement in lr is merely an exegetical inference from 
736 (cp 78 82). which seemed to the editor to imply 
that Israel's punishment had been twice postponed, and 
that each postponement meant a year's grace (so G. 
Hoffmann ; cp CHRONOLOGY, § 3). It is remarkable 
that the author of the heading, if he had access to 
tradition, did not rather refer to the solar eclipse pro- 
phesied in 89 (in its present form). This seems to be 
the eclipse which an Assyrian list of eponyms assigns 
to the month Sivan 763 B.C.! [t is less important 
that, according to the same list, pestilences ravaged 
Assyria in 765 (the year of a campaign in the land 
of Hadrach, near Damascus and Hamath) and 
in 759. Pestilence in the land of Israel is indeed 
mentioned in Am. 110; but it is described as ‘after the 
manner of Egypt. The Egyptian Delta was of course 
not the only source of pestilences : the Assyrian plague 
may have germinated elsewhere. Still, it 
remains true that the period indicated by 
these last dates sufficiently accords with 
hints dropped in the Book of Amos. For example, the 
Israelites, according to Amos, have no “apprehension 
of a speedy attack from Assyria. “Fhe circumstances of 
the period just mentioned enable us fully to account for 
this. Shalmaneser Ilt. (783-773) had too much trouble 
with the laud of Urartu (see ARARAT, 8 2, ASSYRIA, § 32), 
and his successor ASur-din IIl. (772-755) had too 
many revolts at home to put down, to be dangerous to 
the kingdom of Israel. Assyria being thus occupied, 
it was easy for Jeroboam Il. to recover from Damascus 
(repeatedly humiliated of late by Assyria) the districts 
which Hazael had taken from Israel. Hence, when 
Amos wrote, the extent of the Israelitish dominion was 
‘from the point where the Hamathite territory begins 
(n2n xvab2) to the torrent of the Arábah,' a definition 


which is presumably equivalent to that in 2 K. 1425, which 
gives ‘the sea of the Arabah'—7.¢., the Dead Sea. The 
prophet's hearers delighted to sun themselves in this 
new prosperity, and boasted of the capture of LODEBAR 
and KARNAIM in Gilead as a great military feat (see 
LODEBAR, and We. on Am. 613). True, melancholy 
thoughts of the past would sometimes intrude— thoughts 
of the recent terrible earthquake, of the famines and 
pestilences, of the friends and neighbours lost in battle, 
and of the revolting cruelties of the Syrians and their 
Ammonitish allies in Gilead (1313 16-11). Nor is it 
arbitrary to connect the splendour and fulness of 
Israclitish ritual in the prophet's time with the popular 
anxiety lest Yahwé should renew the troubles of the 
past. On the whole, however, the tone of Israelitish 
society is joyous and optimistic. As in Isaiah's earliest 
discourses, the upper classes appear as self-indulgent 
and luxurious, and, as in Isaiah, the women come in 
for a share of the blame (41; cp Is. 316). Not only 
the king (r K.2239) but also the nobles have houses 
inlaid with ivory (3:5 cp 64a). Feasting is habitual 
(64-6). and the new custom of half.reclining on the 
divan? has been introduced at Samaria (3120). The 
good old sentiment of brotherliness is dying away; 
oppression and injustice are rampant (26-8 39 end, 10 
4r Suf. 84-6). This indicates that great economic 
changes are going on (Isaiah makes the same com- 
plaint, Is. 5). | Side by side with this we notice a 
keen interest in the ritual side of religion (447. 521-23 
81,91). Jubilant worshippers sing the praises of the 
incomparable ' God of Jeshurun' (523; cp Deut. 3326), 
and, as they think of his deliverances in the past, they 
even ‘desire the battle day of Yahwé' (518). Amos, a 
stranger, alone sees below the surface of things. He 
does not, indeed, once name Assyria,? and seems to have 


Y See Schr. COT 2193; Sayce, T.SBA 8149; Schr. AGF 
338 /-, and cp CHRONOLOGY, § 24. 

? In 312 render ‘that sit in Samaria in the corner of a couch, 
and on the cushion of a divan' (for pena read 3222, an obvious 
correction, which We. has somehow not made), Sce /QR 10572. 

3 According to (5549, however, there is once an express 
mention of Assyria ($9, «zw — mew, for qe, Ashdod). 
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no clear idea of the geography of the region ' beyond 
Damascus‘; but every one knows what he means when 
he warns his hearers that Yahwé ‘will raise up against 
them a nation ' (614; cp Is. 526, where read +435), and 


' will carry them into captivity beyond Damascus' (527). 
On the whole, we may probably date the original pro- 
phecies of Amos between 765 and 750 u.c.? 

‘There are only two passages which may be regarded 
as inconsistent with this date, as referring to later 
6. Objections ed (a) In 15? it is predicted that 
to 165-750 B.C. the people of Aram shall go into 

captivity unto Kir,’ which was ful- 
filled, according to 2 K. 169, on the capture of Damascus 
by Tiglath-Pileser IH. in 732. ‘The prediction, how- 
ever, was not meant to be taken so literally. ‘Unto 
Kir' is evidently suggested by the tradition (97) that 
the Aramceans came from Kir; the prophet cannot 
mean to lay stress upon such points as the locality of a 
captivity ; ? otherwise, why does he describe the scene of 
Israel's captivity so vaguely? The ‘fulfilment’ in 
2K.169 is obviously due to Interpolation; the later 
view of prophecy differed from that held by the great 
prophets themselves. (^) The other passage is 62, wiich, 
as emended by Geiger* (to make sense), reads thus, 
* Pass ye to Calnch, and look; and go thence to Great 
Hamath, and go down to Philistian Gath; are ye 
better than these kingdoms, or is your region greater 
than theirs?’ These places, says the writer, have 
already succumbed to the common enemy: how can 
Israel hope to escape? Calneh (not the Celneh 
of Gen. 10:o, but the N. Syrian city Kullani) was 
conquered by '"liglath-pileser I1I. in 738, Hamath by 
Sargon in 720, and Gath by the same king in 711: ;? 
and the passage breaks the connection between 6 1 and i, 
and is not in the rhythm which is so closely adhi red 
to in 613-7. The verse must, therefore, be a ‘ater 
insertion, by a scribe or editor who had read 1s. 10g 
(Calno = Calnch), and is properly a marginal glo s on 
the words, ‘Woe to them that are at ease in Zion (6r). 
Observe that Great IIamath (IH. Rabba) contrasts v th 
the simple Hamath of v. 14. 

A strict analysis is indispensable, both for a sound 
view of the origin of this book, and for a due compre- 
7. Analysis o of us E ps himself. 

of Book. e must, therefore, E i k common 

assertion that the book possesses such a 
true literary unity as Amos, when in retirement, might 
naturally wish to give to his remembered prophecies. 
So much, at any rate, is clear, that, as it now stands, 
the book has three well-marked divisions. (1) Chaps. 
12-216 present a series of judgments on the peoples of 
Syria and Palestine, each framed on the same plan, 
and coupling the description of an unpardonable moral 
fault with the declaration of punishment. The most 
detailed of the accusations is that brought against 
Israel, which forms a striking culmination of the series. 
The vaguest and least impressive is Judah's, which 
comes next before Israel's, and somewhat spoils its 
effect. (2) Chaps. 3-6 seem at first sight to contain three 
discourses, each introduced by ‘Hear ye this word’ 
and closing with a prediction of national ruin. Upon 
a closer examination, however, none of the ' discourses’ 


1 The reason offered for a later date (745-744) by Zeydner 
and Valeton (in Wildeboer, Ava/. 110) is insufficient. | Any 
observer who was not blinded by a fauatical religious belief 
could see that the inactivity of Assyria was only temporary, not 
to mention that the year 765 saw the Assyrians on the rorthern 
border of Palestine. Besides, the events which accompanied 
the accession of Tiglath-pileser III. in 745 were of too exciting 
a nature not to have suggested to Amos a fuller and more precise 
threatening than we find in his prophecies. 

2 On the former part of this verse sce BETH- EDEN and 
AVEN, 3. 

3 On G's readings see Kir. 

4 Urschrift 96 f. Torrey's hesitation to remove v, 2 from 
the context which it distorts (/SL, 1894, p. 62,4) seems very 
needless. 

5 Schr.'s view of Calneh (COT 2143; HWB 1254) seems 
untenable (see CALNEH). 
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proves to have more than a semblance of unity. The 
section may be analysed into ten loosely connected 
passages—31 f. 33-8 39-15 41-3 44 f. 46-13 51-171 518-2; 
61-7 68-14. (3) Chaps. 7-9. This is a series of five 
visions, interrupted, first by a short biographical elucida- 
tion of the third vision (7 10-15), and then by a threatening 
address (34-14), and followed by an evidently composite 
discourse, closing with most unexpected promises of the 
regeneration of Judah. 

Now, if this summary is correct, it becomes im- 
possible to maintain the true literary unity of the book. 
More than one editor must have been concerned 
in its arrangement, and the latest editor has had 
considerable difficulty in so disposing his material 
as to produce three portions, each one of a reason- 
able length. Considering that the book of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets comes to us from the post-exilic 
age (see CANON, 8 39), and that the primary object 
of the later editors was not critical accuracy but 
edification, we are bound to look out 
very sharply for post-exilic insertions. 
Such an insertion we find at the very 
outset. 'The opening verse (12) has 
been often vicwed as the text of the following dis- 
course; but it seems very ill-adapted for that purpose, 
for the object of the discourse is not to exhibit the 
connection between Yahwé and a privileged sanctuary, 
but to show that even Israel (which has so many altars 
of Yahwe, 28) shall be punished like the other nations. 
Nor is the elegiac tone of 126 at all in harmony with 
the cycle of stern declarations which follows. The 
truth is that 12a is borrowed from Joel 3 [4] 16e, where 
alone the words suit the context, and 12^ has a close 
phraseological affinity to Joel and other late writings.? 
It is no argument to the contrary that in 38 Yahwé is 
said to ‘roar’ and that the phrase ‘ the top of Carmel’ 
is used by Amos in 93: the editor had naturally made 
some slight study of the language of Amos. The 
reason of the insertion will be clear if we compare 
(a) 19 f. with Joel 32-6, (^) lit f. with Joel 319, and 
(c) 913 with Joel 3[4]18. These passages can all be 
shown to be late insertions, and 12 can be understood 
only in connection with them. 

First, as to (a) and (^) it will be noticed that lof 
differs from 16 f. only in the substitution of ‘Tyre’ for 

‘Gaza,’ and in the addition of the 
Soe Ta words, ‘and remembered not the 
covenant of brethren.’ (Even if, with Winckler, we 
correct «s in v. of. into syp—v.e., the N. Arabian 
Musri [see MizRA1M],—part of the following argument 
is still applicable.) It seems incredible that Amos 
should have condescended to repeat himself in this 
way, and doubtful whether the early Israelitish prophets 
knew anything about such an act as is imputed to Tyre 
in 19. And what can be the meaning of ‘the covenant 
of brethren’ in Amos's mouth? Many critics, indced, 
have found in the phrase an allusion to the alliance 
between Solomon and Hiram (RV mg. refers to r K. 51 
911-14); but this was a purely personal connection, and 
lay far back in the past. We might also think of the 
covenant between the kings of Israel and Tyre pre- 
supposed in r K.163:/.; but would the Elijah-like 
prophet Amos have been the man to recognise this? 
Moreover, this was a personal or family covenant, 
whereas the charge against Edom in 1::, that he 
‘pursued his brother with the sword,’ presupposes a 
true national covenant resting on kinship (cp Mal. 12). 


8. Post-exilic 
insertions : 
chap. 12. 


1 Observe that between Am. 515 and 16 something analogous 
to vv. 7 10 must have fallen out (zz. 8 9 are an interpolation). 
Vu. 14-17 should correspond to vv. 4-7 10-13. 

g 238 metaphorically, as Joel 1 10; nix}, as Joel 1 19 222; 
Wa) as Joelliz. Cp also 126 as a whole with Jer. 9[10]9 23 10 
25 37; 1s. 339; Nah.14 (all post-exilic passages except the 
first). See Che. Introd. to WRS's Pr. Isr. xv. f [Volz. has 
lately expressed the same view (Die vorexil. Jahveprofetie 
p. 19), which Nowack (AV. Proph., ad loc.) does not refute.] 
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This view is confirmed by Obad. 12, where ‘in the day 
of thy brother' implies the same charge that is brought 
against Edom in the words quoted from Am. 111. 
‘Thus, the fault imputed to Tyre is that it co-operated 
with Edom in the time of Israel's distress, by making 
raids into Israelitish territory and selling captive 
Israelites to thcir unnatural ‘brethren.’ "Was there 
ever such a time of distress for Israel between the age 
of David and that of Amos? It is, of course, the 
history of Judah, not that of N. Israel, that we have 
to search, for the claim to the overlordship of Edom 
was maintained by the Davidic family. The answer 
depends primarily on the results of our criticism of 
Chronicles. If we can regard the Chronicler as an 
only slightly prejudiced recorder of old traditions, 
we may believe that the Philistines and Arabians broke 
into and plundered Jerusalem (2 Ch. 2116/.), and 
conjecture that Tyrian slave-merchants drew their 
profit from the circumstances.  Furtlier, if, some time 
before that, the Edomites revolted from Judah and 
defeated King Joram (this, happily, is a fact attested not 
only in 2 Ch. but also in 2 K. 820-22), it is casily con- 
ceivable that Edomitish passion vented itself in a great 
slaughter of fugitive Israelites. Is it worth while, how- 
cver, to defend the integrity of Am. 1 and the accuracy 
of the Chronicler by such a lavish use of conjectures? 
A prophet such as Amos was could not have fastened on 
such an offence of the Edomites to the exclusion of the 
cruel treatment of I:domites by Judahites referred 
to in 2 K. 117 (cp 2Ch. 2512), and we ought not to 
imagine a case of special barbarity in the ninth century 
when there isa well attested one in the sixth. It was, 
in fact, at the fall of Jerusalem in 586 that the Edomites, 
who had no such stern moralists as Amos and Isaiah to 
reprove them, filled up the measure of their revenge, to 
the indignation of Jewish writers, who forgot the cruelties 
of their own ancestors. Hence, to explain Am. 111-12 
aright, we must refer to Ezek. 2512 355 Is. 31 Obad. 
10-14 Ps. 137 7, together with Joel 3[4]19; and, to under- 
stand 19 f., we must compare (besides the passages just 
mentioned) the description of the offence of Tyre in 
Joel 3(4)2-6 (subsidiary evidence for the late date of 
Am. lit f. is given below)! If it be asked, when 
these judgments on Tyre and Edom were inserted, the 
answer is, during (or much more probably after) the 
Exile, at a time when some fresh insult on the part of 
the Edomites reminded Jewish writers of earlier and 
deeper injuries (see ISAIAH, ii. § 14). 
Nextasto(c). Plainly, Joel 3(1)18a is the original of 
Am. 9134. The opposite view would be inconsistent with 
the fact that Am. 913a is dependent on 
UTE RC ot the late passage Lev. 265a (see LEVI- 
TICUS). Am. 913, however, is not a later insertion in the 
section in which it occurs. From 9:1: (or rather from 
98) onwards, we are struck by affinities in expression 
or idea to works of the Babylonian and Persian periods, 
and by corresponding divergences from the style and 
thought of Amos.? That v.; cannot have been the 
conclusion of the prophecy is certain; but we have to 
regard vz. 8-15 as a post-exilic substitute for the original 
close. ‘The editor cannot endure the idea of the final 
destruction of the whole house of Israel, and so he 
makes Amos declare in a strangely softened mood that 
only the ‘sinful kingdom’ (z.e., that of Ephraim) will 
be wiped out, whereas the less guilty Judahites will 


1 Notice (1) the vague description of the offence of Edom. 
Does it consist in the purchase of [sraelitish slaves from the Tyrian 
slave-merchants ? or in the slaughter of Israelitish fugitives? or, 
more probably, did Edom prove that ‘he kept his wrath for 
ever’ in both these ways? (2) The mention of ‘Teman’ and 
* Bozrah,' which names seem first to occur in Jer. 49713. Cp 
the threat in 1 12 with that in Obad. 9. 

2 For the evidence, which is singularly strong, see Cheyne, 
‘Notes on the Prophets,’ Expositor, Jan. 1897, PP- 4447: On 
Am. 98-15 see also Preuschen, ZATW 1524-27 (95); Torrey, 
‘Notes on Am. 27 etc.,' JBL 168-172 (96); Driver, Joel and 
Amos 120 f., who vainly endeavours to diminish the force of 
the arguments, 
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suffer the milder doom of dispersion among the nations. 
Even this will be only for a time. Israel shall return, 
the old Davidic kingdom shall be restored, and the 
sweet commonplaces of prophetic idylls shall be fulfilled. 

Now, can we not see the reason of the insertion of the 
opening verse or prologue? lt was to assure the post- 
exilic readers of Amos that the threats of the prophet 
had long since been fulfilled, and that restored Zion 
should be safe under the care of its lion-like divine 
protector. In other words, Amos was to be read in the 
light of the concluding portion of Joel. "The insertion 
of the epilogue (98-15), in which we ought to note the 
reference to Edom (cp Joel 319), has a similar reason.! 

Here, then, are already four certain post-exilic inser- 
tions. The companion passages now to be enumerated 
are equally noteworthy. No satisfactory picture of the 
prophet Amos is possible till we have recognised them. 

First, Am. 24^ is too deficient in concreteness to 
be the work of Amos, and is, on phraseological 

grounds, late.? If so, the whole of the 
11. chap. 24 f. judgment upon Judah also must be late. 
This is every way a gain. In particular, we can now 
see better how thoroughly Amos was absorbed in his 
mission to N. Israel. He cannot perhaps forget Judah ; 
but his native country is only a fragment : the national 
pulse beats most vigorously in Ephraim (ep Is. 98 f. 
[7/7]. ‘The post-exilic editor, however, felt the need 
of a distinet reference to the sin and punishment of 
Judah, which he meant to be taken in combination 
with the encouraging statements of 12 and 911-15. 
It was a different feeling which prompted the insertion 
12r di He yao ae 4 ue is ar 
58 f. 95 f. 58 f. 05 f. e conception of Go 
had become deeper and fuller ; the 
germs long ago deposited by the preaching of Amos 
and Isaiah had, through a widened experience, developed 
into the rich theology of II. Isaiah and the Book of 
Job. Not only by the wonders of history but also by 
those of nature was the sole divinity of Yahwé proved, 
and an ordinary rcader of Amos inserted these doxologies 
(as we may call them) to relieve the gloom of the pro- 
phetic pictures. Another such insertion was made 
{according to the text used by (3) in Hos. 134. 

We now pass on to Am. 526. ‘The construction and 
rendering of this passage have been much disputed. 
13. chaps. 52662, On the assumption that Am. 5 25-27 

was all written by Amos, it is 
perhaps easiest (see Driver) to render pngen, ‘So ye 
shall take up . . . (Saccuth’ your king and Kaiwan 
your god, which ye made for yourselves), ^nmvim, 
‘and I will carry (you) into exile * — But how 
unnatural this is! Nowhere else does the prophet 
mention an inclination of the Israelites to the worship 
of Assyrian gods, and the carrying of Assyrian gods by 
Israelites into .\ssyria is a very strange feature in a 
threat. Hence the whole verse is more than probably 

1 There are similar interpolations in Hosea (e.g., 17 110-21 
[2 1-3] and the words ‘ David their king' in3 5). See Hoska, § 4. 

2 Cp 2 K, 1615, Deuteronomistic. Critics on the other side 

uote 15.524; Hos. 22(4]; Ex. 1816; Deut. 3010; hut they 

o not meet the argument from weakness of style, and produce 
no parallel for the second part of the description of Judah's sin. 
Moreover, the two Pentateuch passages are not in point. Nor 
have critics realised the consequences of admitting the post-exilic 
origin of the prophetic books in their present form. 

3 The style is that of 11. Isaiah and the later poets (cp Stickel, 
Hiob m 276), not that of Amos. The strings of participles 
remind us of Is. 4022 4; Job 12 17-24; Zech. 121 ; Dan. 221 X. 
Notice also «43 (cp Cheyne, 7nt. (sa. xxi. 252), noy T 


M, vm, voz, meos, wan, indyo maiz In 95 masa 
violates the usage of Amos (hut cp ©). The ideas are equally 
late, though they are such as Amos, had he met with them, 
would have owned. /ater alia, comp. the third descrip- 
tive phrase in 413 with Ps.1392. It is probable that 58 f 
originally stood after 413. Am.95 f, however, presumably 
retains its original position. 

On the text see, besides the commentaries, N. Schmidt, 
JBL, 1894, p. 1 Ø; Torrey, ib. p. 61; WRS and Che., 
Proph, Isr?) 399 F; G. Hoffmann, ZA SN’ 3112 f. ; Tiele, 
Gesch. van het godsdienst 315. On the construction see Dr. 
in Smith, D&(2) 122 (art. Amos). 
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a later insertion, which took the place of a passage 
that had become illegible. ‘The case of Is. 104a 
seems exactly parallel (see SBOT, ad /oc.). Whether 
or no Succoth-benoth, the name of a god in 2 K. 17 so, 
contains the divine name Saccuth,! we may suppose that 
the writer of the inserted passage merely antedates a 
worship introduced into Samaria by the Babylonian 
colonists after 722 8.c. “The awkwardness of the con- 
nection need not surprise us (this against Konig, Synt. 
8 36825); the: in cnxgn is simply the [Maw explica- 
divum so often prefixed to glosses. Render, ‘That is, 
ye carried in procession’; cp Is. 4520. See CHIUN AND 
SUCCOTH. 

Am. 62, another insertion, has been treated of 
already (sce 8 6 [^]. We pass on to 8811f. Verse 8 
is not at all suitable as a description of 


di TO the threatened punishment (see We., 


gx Nowack) The comparison with the 
Qo Nile recurs in an interpolated verse 
(95). Passing on, we note that v. 13 speaks of literal 


thirst (suggested by the mention of the festivals in 
v. ro); but in v. 1:1 the hunger and thirst are meta- 
phorical. Verses 9 f. 13 f. announce a sudden cata- 
strophe ; but in v. 11 f. a lengthened time of misery is 
described. “The passage is clearly late, and is parallel to 
Is. 520 f. (partly late). The silence of prophecy is 
spoken of as a sore trial in Ps. 749. Other probable 
late insertions are 3146 513-15 (cp Mic. 76), and the 
expression 773 in 65 (see DAvib, § 13) ; and 69 f. is 
at any rate misplaced. To these it is plausible to add 
the reference to ‘those who are at ease in Zion’ in 61 
(but it may be better to correct jrs into asan; so Che. 
JOR 10 573) ; also 37, which, as Duhm points out, may 
be a gloss on v.8; certainly it interrupts a noble 
passage (v. 8 for xaz’ read oor. with We., or, much better, 
3x21). 

After these insertions have been removed, may we 

safely suppose that the rest of the book represents what 
a:n Amos said in public? No: the analogy 
25 Pre-exilic of the Sethe es of Isaiah makes EA 
editing. " E. Í 
a supposition highly improbable. Let 
us be content with knowing that we have a truthful 
record of the prophetic certainties of Amos, even though 
he did not always utter them in public. The manner 
and the contents of the passages into which the true 
Book of Amos falls must be our guide in determining 
the class (whether that of public or of private prophecies) 
to which they severally belong. It is both inherently 
difficult and contrary to analogy to suppose that 12- 
216 was ever really uttered; at any rate, 12-264 € is 
more adapted to produce an effect on readers than on 
hearers. Nor can we possibly imagine that the visions 
in chaps. 7-9 were used by the prophet as texts of spoken 
addresses ; passages from discourses are no doubt here 
and there introduced, but they come from the arranging 
hand of the editor of this part. 

It is a further question whether the arrangement of 
the different sections may be due to Amos himself. In 
answering it we must leave sufficient room for the growth 
ofthe book. It is not unreasonable to suppose that on 
his expulsion from Bethel the prophet paid a visit (per- 
haps a second visit; cp61) to Jerusalem, and there 
'noted' his prophecies ‘in (on) a book for a later 
day’ (Is. 308), when the judgment upon Israel should 
have been accomplished. ‘There, too, he may have 
committed his record (enriched with sonie never-spoken 
prophetic certainties) to the custody of those ' disciples ' 
of Yahwe and of his prophets (see Is. 816), who began 
the long succession of students and editors of the re- 
ligious literature. In their hands we may suppose that 
the book assumed by degrees its present form. At any 
rate, a written record of Amos must have become 
quickly known ; for Isaiah, it is clear, steeped himself in 
the originality of Amos before displaying his own truly 


The last insertion is 98-15 (see § 10). 


1 So Del. Par. 215 f., but see SuccoTH-BENOTH. 
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original genius. To Hosea, however, such a record 
cannot be proved to have been known (see We. on Hos. 
81441151058): in other words, the circulation of Amos's 
prophecies was, originally at least, confined to Judah. 
'The latest editor of the book, as we have seen, was 
post-exilic. 

A special interest attaches to the description of the 
visions, together with the historical interludes in chaps. 
7-9, partly because they exhibit the growth of Amos's 
prophetic certainty respecting the fall of Samaria, and 
partly because, like Is. 67:-81:8, and 20 (in their 
original form), they appear to come from a partly 
biographic, partly prophetic, work, written or dictated 
by the prophet himself. 

Some have been surprised to find *a plain country- 
man‘ like Amos possessed of such a refined and yet 

n Vigorous style.! They forget that the 

i; = S differences of culture in the East are still 
my sometimes comparatively trifling, and that 

a man of low rank may express himself with considerable 
elegance. It is still more in point to remark that the 
most classic Arabic poems are the work of men who 
had a calling similar to that of Amos, while, even 
under the new Moslem empire, sons of the desert were 
wont to appear at court and win a rich guerdon by the 
finished style of their improvisations. Such critics have 
also forgotten the opportunities of self-culture which, both 
at Tekoa and elsewhere, .Amos must have enjoyed ; and 
when even G. Baur and Ewald point to certain ' sole- 
cisms in pronunciation and orthography ' as evidences of 
provincialism, it may be replied that the errors in ques- 
tion may reasonably be ascribed to late copiists.7 “That 
Amos delights in images drawn from nature is clearly 
no fault (see, e.g., 29 34 f. 812 519, and the first, second, 
and fourth visions). Only one of them is distinctively 
the comparison of a shepherd (312) ; and Amos is just 
as willing to speak of wonders of which he knows only 
by hearsay—such as the giant cedar trees (29), and (if 
the text be correct) the inundation of the Nile (88)—or 
of which he has a true lsraelitish dread —such as an 
earthquake or a solar eclipse (38/.), or the mysterious 
sea which yields no harvest (612; cp &rpíyeros), and 
which somewhere hides the terrible serpent of primitive 
mythology (93; see SERPENT, 83). It isa pity that, 
for reasons already given, we cannot speak of Amos as 
a sympathetic observer of the sky *—/42/ is an essential 
characteristic of a much later poet (see Jon). As a 
literary craftsman he ranks high. In 13-216 we have a 
literary prophecy, which, until .\mos forgets his art in his 
grief at the manifold offences of Israel, is marked by great 
regularity of structure. So in 46-11 we have the literary 
model of an equally symmetrical passage in Isaiah (Is. 
98-21 [7-20] {26-30 101-4), and in 52 we have a short 
but strictly rhythmical elegy. Altogether, the Book of 
Amos forms a literary as well as a pro- 
phetic phenomenon. 1t is true that 
both as a writer and as a speaker he 
must have had models ; J and E were, of course, not the 
only writers of the pre-Amosian period, and Elijah and 
Elisha (of whose doings a faint echo has reached us) 
were not the only prophetic reformers (Am. 211:/. 37). 
There is no occasion, however, to suppose that there were 
prophets of precisely Amos's type before him—prophets 
who had exactly his conception of their duties, and 
were also, in a qualified sense, writers. It would be a 
mistake to infer, from :\mos's use of formula, that he 
was acquainted with earlier written prophecies. Pro- 
phetic formulae could be transmitted by word of mouth 


17. Degree of 
originality. 


1 Against Jerome's application of Paul's self-depreciating 
language in 2 Cor.116 to Amos see Lowth, Preect. 21 (Lectures, 
ET, 297 f). 

2 Take, e.g., PRE? (79) for PAS’. The same form occurs in 
Jer. 3326, Ps.1059, both posi-exilic passages. In 511 peng 
is not a ‘dialect form’ for 9513; the scribe wrote w by an error, 


and then corrected il by writing 5. Read simply m3 with We. 
3 GASm. (HG 315). 
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as well as by the pen. That Amos had left Tekoa at 
intervals before his prophetic call is not only inherently 
probable, but also follows from such a passage as 37 f. (if 
correct), which Amos could hardly have written unless he 
had had the most vivid and direct ocular evidence of the 
effects of a true prophetic inipulse even before his own 
turn came to receive one. His originality is shown, 
not only in his prophetic message, but also in his being 
(probably) the first to conceive the idea of using the pen 
in aid of the voice. ‘The fdra-literature of the priests 
had already taken a considerable development (Hos. 
812); Amos was, it appears, the first prophet who 
followed the exampie of the literary priests. ‘The im- 
portance of this step it was bevond his power to esti- 
mate. Within a generation he expected Israel as a 
nation to disappear ; but he thought it worth while to 
gather disciples who, like himself, could praise Yahwé 
even in the midst of ruin ; and, after all, who could tell 
but Yahwé might have some other secret to reveal to 
one of these—to a Hosea or to an Isaiah? See 8 18. 

That Amos's message is a gloomy one is in accord- 
ance with his conception of the divine character. In 
an age like his, the divine purpose 
could not be one of peace, though 
it required an immense devotion to Yahwe to be able 
to declare, seemingly unmoved, that He purposed the 
complete destruction of Israel (or, as we should say, of 
Israel and Judah). In spite of the universal scepticism 
which meets him (for how, it is said. can Yahwe be con- 
ceived of apart from his people ?), Amos persists in his 
message, and even conceives the possibility that legend- 
ary supernatural agencies may be used to make the 
destruction more complete (93). It is not, therefore, 
open to us to account for the confidence of Amos simply 
by the advance of the Assyrian power. He does, indeed, 
regard Assyria as the chief destructive agent (6147 17) ; 
but Assyria, when Amos spoke and wrote, was passing 
through a period of decline ; consequently his conviction 
must have some other ground which naturally sharpens 
his eyes for the still present danger from Assyria. 
To this it must be added that, according to Amos, it 
would be easy for Yahwe, if the agency of Assyria 
were not available, to bring some other hostile nation 
from some corner of the earth, just as he 'brought 
up the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Aramzeans 
from Kir' (97). The real ground of Amos's prophetic 
pessimism is the increasingly unsound religious con- 
dition of his people. He may very possibly have ad- 
mitted that there were fifty or at least ten Israelites 
who lived by the same pure religion as himself ; but 
he could not conceive of Yahwé's saying, 'I will not 
destroy the land for ten's sake.’ The righteous must, 
according to him, suffer with the wicked (910 was in- 
serted to correct this idea), though he might perhaps 
have left a door of hope open for those who, like him- 
self and his disciples, had close personal contact with 
the true God : the nation might perish ; but when this 
had happened, God might have some secret purpose for 
those who ‘knew’ him. 

Of this vague hope we hear nothing from Amos 
(cp ISAIAH), What the popular religion was, we 
know but too wel. Whatever the nobler minds 
may.have believed, ‘the mass of the people, as 
Robertson Smith well says, ‘still thought of Him as 
exclusively concerned with the affairs of Israel,’ and the 
connection between Yahwe and Israel had a non-moral, 
natural, basis. Ritual tended to make morality almost 
superfluous, and by its increasing costliness actually 
promoted that injustice and inhumanity which Yahwé 
abhorred. There were also immoral superstitions at 
which Amos glances less (see 27) than Hosea. To this 

pernicious system the religion of Amos 
= X zi is diametrically opposed. Once, at any 
rate, he uses the striking title, ‘ Yahwe, 
the God of the Hosts’ (527 is admittedly a genuine 


18. Pessimism. 


| passage)—;.e., the God of celestial as well as earthly 
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legions—together with ‘the Lord Yahwé' (perhaps nine- 
teen times), in antithesis to the nationalistic expression, 
*Yahwe, the God of Israel’! The Yahwé whom he 
himself worshipped was, in virtue of his perfect moral 
nature, the Sovereign alike of nature and of nations. 
Amos had not, indeed, fathomed the depths of this 
conception as had the Second Isaiah and the author 
of Job (Am. 413 and the parallel passages are later 
insertions: see above, 8 12); but he is already to 
all intents and purposes an ethical monotheist, and 
his conviction of the impending destruction of Israel 
does but intensify his sense of the majesty of the one 
God. He does not, indeed, reject the old belief in the 
connection between Yahwé and Israel altogether (cp 
715 ‘my people Israel’): he moralises it. For some 
wise object, Yahweé brought Israel out of Egypt (3197), 
and entered into a personal moral relation to it ; but his 
will, at any rate, is not unknown to the other nations, and 
their history is equally under his direction. Once, in- 
deed, under the stress of moral passion, Amos even 
places the ‘sons of Israel ' on a level with the ‘sons of 
the Cushites'?; this occurs near the end of his prophecy 
(97), and is evidently intended as a final withdrawal of a 
temporary and conditional privilege. It is not, how- 
ever, on all the nations of the earth, but only on those 
which are in elose proximity to Israel, that judgment is 
pronounced by Amos, as the spokesman of Yahwé ; he 
aims at no theoretic consistency. These nations are to 
sufier the same doom as Israel at the hand of Assyria, 
because they, like Israel, have violated the unwritten 
law of justice and humanity. [Thus we can divine 
Amos's free attitude towards the lately written ethico- 
religious priestly laws (see EEXopvs, § 3) He is prob- 
ably acquainted with such laws (28 ; ep Ex. 22255 f.) ; but 
he does not recognise them as of primary authority, for 
he nowhere appeals to them.?] And if by many favours, 
including the crowning favour of prcphecy (2 11), Yahwe 
has made himself specially known to the Israelites, it 
follows that he will judge Israel more strictlv than he 
will judge the other nations(312). As a faithful friend, 
Amos assures his people that if they would only ‘seek ' 
the true. Yahwé they would ‘live’ (5414)—7.e., would 
escape captivity and enjoy prosperity in their own land 
(cp Hos. 62/.). He has no hope, however, that they 
will do so: the false popular religion is too deeply rooted. 
Indeed, Am. 5 has been so much interfered with by 
editors that it is doubtful whether 414 can be 
appealed to as authorities on such a point; 7. 14, at all 
events, appears to belong to an inserted section (see 
Nowack). 

It is not idolatry that Amos complains of. When he 
says, ironically, ‘Go to Bethel and transgress ' (44), he 
means, as he expressly tells us, ‘ Carry 
out the prescriptions of your wilfully 
devised ritual law.’ Nor can we venture 
to say that a protest against the ‘ golden calves’ is im- 
plied,* for no prophet is more explicit than Amos in 
mentioning the sins of his people. ‘The two passages 
in which a reproof of Israelitish idolatry does appear to 
occur are certainly interpolations. In 814, for ‘the sin 
of Samaria '? we should read ‘the god of Bethel’ (cp 
Gen. 3113), in parallelism to ‘thy god (abx), O Dan,’ 
and ‘thy patron (read z33 with Wi. and see Dob), 
O Beersheba,’ and the whole of 526 is a later insertion, 


pira 


20. Denuncia- 
tions. 


1 ‘Thy God (O Israel)' is put into Amos's mouth hy a later 
editor (4 12^; see ahove, 8 12). 

2 Who these Cushites are, is uncertain (see Cusn i. 8 2 4). 
Apparently they had recently experienced some calamity. 

Here he contrasts with Hosea, who clearly invests the 
written £37éth which arose in certain priestly circles with primary 
authority (Hos. 812). Perhaps, as Duhm suggests, Hosea was 
himself a priest. 

4 So Davidson (Expositor, 1887 (1), p. 175). To say that 
Amos does not protest against the ‘ aus calves,' is of course 
not to assert that he thinks them worthy symbols of Yahwé. Cp 
St. GIZ 1 579; WRS, Prof. 575 f. 

5 The text appears to have ed altered by the same editor 
who inserted the reference to ‘the two iniquities' in Hos. 10 10. 
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and is not true to the facts of the age of Amos (see 
above, § 12). What Amos most vehemently denounces 
is sacrifice. One may perhaps be tempted to suppose 
that he says more than he means, and that he does not 
object to sacrifices altogether, but only to the belief that 
when duly performed they can change the mind of the 
Deity. His language, however, seems too strong to be 
thus explained away, especially when we find him ap- 
pealing in support of his statement to the fact that in 
the olden time, when Yahwé was so near to Israel, no 
sacrifices were offered (525). Is there, then, no form 
of worship in which Yahwe delights? None, except 
the practice of righteousness—z.e., justice and humanity 
(see 52124). But, alas, the Israelite will not recognise 
this. Pilgrims who are wholly indifferent to plain 
moral duties crowd to the sanctuaries of Bethel and 
Gilgal, and even to the far-off southern shrine of Beer- 
sheba! (55 814, ep Hosea4 15), and parade their devo- 
tion to the different local forms of Yahwé in pious 
oaths, as if the true Yahwe could be pleased with the 
offerings or the oaths of such worshippers. Tow 
painful will be the awakening from this moral sleep, 
when the greatest of al! realities makes its existence 
known, annihilating at one blow the sanctuaries of 
Israel and their worshippers (91)! Such. was the an- 
" nouncement of the shepherd of 1 ckoa. 
o gs Taken in connection with the ideas on 
OF AMOS. Which it is based, it seems to justify us 
in calling him a surprising phenomenon. That the 
phenomenon can be partly explained there is no doubt. 
Neither Amos nor his special follower Isaiah is so 
entirely abnormal a product as an unthinking study of 
the works of cither might suggest (sce PRovirecy). 
But not the most comprehensive study of the history of 
Israel will altogether account for their appearance. And 
if they neither of them saw the whole truth, and both 
necded the correction of history and of later prophets 
and sages, we may still pay them the reverence which 
belongs to those who first uttered great moral and 
religious truths with the power that belongs to God- 
possessed men. 

See references in art. and cp also We. Die kleinen Propheten 
(for a corrected text), 18y2, and his Z£rsz. of /sr. and Jud. EF, 

. 1891, pp. 81-76; WRS Z'rofA. /5s.2* 120-143, 94- 

22. Special 401; ee art. ‘Amos, DAM (with full biblio- 

helps. graphy); also Joe? and Amos (Cambr. litle), 

1897; Duhm, Die Theol. d. Proph., 1875, pp- 

109-125; Smend, .i/t-fest.. RKel-gesch., 1893. pp. 159-188; Wi. 

GL 91 ff.; Oort (on the home of Amos, and on the genuineness of 

413529956), 74. 7, 1891, pp. 121-126; G. Hoffmann (on the 

text of Amos), ZA TW, 1883, pp. 87-126: Schmidt, JBL. 1844, 

pp. 1-15: GASm,, Zxeelee Prophets 161-210; Nowack, AV. Pr. 
[97] (thorough and judicious). TUR (Cy 

2. Amos (Auws [NBCD]) is the hest supported reading in 
Mit. 1 10, where, however, King Amon (g.7.) is plainly intended ; 
so TR and EV. It isa constant variation in Os, 

3. An ancestor of Joseph, Mary's husband (Lk. 325 [BNA]). 
On the two lists see GENEALOGIES OF JESUS. 

AMOZ (iow. § 57, ‘strong’; amwc [PNAOQTT.], 
amm. [A in 2K.192 201 Is. 372); tases), father of 
IsAtAH, x (Is.11 amoclein]=amoc HN [N**À-], 202 
[NAQ om. ], 2 Ch. 2622 [BA om. J». 


AMPHIPOLIS (audittoAtin [Ti. WIT], mon 
[8*]), one of the most important positions in northern 
Greece ; it stands on a bend of the river Strymon, 
between the lower end of lake Cercinitis and the head of 
the Strymonic gulf, thus commanding the pass leading 
from the east into Macedonia (Liv. 4530). Consequently 
it was a station on the Ita Æynatia, ' the great military 
road which ran through Macedonia and connected 
Rome with the Hellespont’ (Cie. De prov. cons. 2 
§ 4) Paul, therefore, ' passed. through’ Amphipolis 


! Hal. thinks that a northern Beer-sheba (perhaps Beeroth) is 
intended (R ÆJ 1172-77); but if Elijah went on pugumage to 
Horeb, which was not even in Palestine, why should not N. 
Israelites have gone to a venerated spot in S. Israel? 32g is 
yd the right word to use of a sanctuary across the border 
cp 62). 
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on his way from Philippi to Thessalonica (dtodevcavres, 
Acts 17 11). 

The site was intimately connected with some of the most 
interesting passages in Greek history ; but it would be a mistake 
to imagine that the apostle or his companions either knew or 
cared for these things. It is now Neochori. Leake, North. 
Gr. 8 181 f.) we Je Ww. 

AMPLIAS. or rather as in RV Ampliatus (ammmAt- 
atoc [Ti. WH]) saluted as ' my beloved in the Lord’ 
(Rom. 168+); not otherwise known. 

The name was not unfrequently borne by slaves. In the 
list of the seventy disciples (Psendo- Dorothens) Amplias is 
represented as having been bishop of Odessus or Odyssus (on 
the Black Sea, near the site of the modern Varna). 


AMRAM (O73. $77, 'in good condition’ ? or, ‘the 
[divine] kinsman is exalted’; amBpam [BL ; A in Ex. 
Nu.], amp. [AF ; B in Nu.]. 

1i. b. Kohath, head of a Levitical subdivision, and 
father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam (Ex. 61820; Nu. 3 19 
augpau [.AV], -Bparv [1]; 2658 /. x Ch. 62 |528]); from 
him come the Amramites (-227z5. Nu. 327, ò aptpapecs 
[B], auSpaap’ eis [.A], -pau’ &s [V], -pav es [L]; 1 Ch. 
26023, aupa [A]) See LEV. 

2. One of the b'ne Bası, 2, in list of those with foreign wives 


(Ezra i. 8 5 end) Ezra 10 34 (uap(el: [1], auBpag (Nl, ajBpag 
xac [3L] 1 Esd. 934 Omagerus, RV Ismarrus (uanpos [D], 
top. (.\], apap [1L]. See Ezra, ii. § 14 7. 

3 1Ch. 14r (j/227), RV Hamran, See HEMDAN. 


AMRAPHEL (P9325 : amapdad [ADEL]: Jos. 
'Auapa íógs) king of Shinar (Gen. lirgf)-— Ham- 
murabi, king of Babylon, who, according to trustworthy 
cuneiform data, may have flourished about 2250 B.C. 
This assumes that Spite is corrupted from *2325 or (Lindl, 
Sayce) Sx cation; but see CHEDORLAOMER (8 47). 


and ep Schr. COT 2299 f; Hommel, DAG 169, AHLT 


193: Wi HO 143, 72; Bold RSA 08]0:85 2] [5881]. 
Targ. Jon. ingeniously, if uncritically, identifies Am- 
raphel with Nimrod, who 'commanded Abram to 
be cast into the furnace.’ Tf the identification with 
Hammurabi be accepted, we may be reminded that 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar delighted to imitate 
this founder of Babylonian greatness, both in his 
building plans and in his methods of administration 
(see BABYLONIA, § 66, and ep Rogers, Outlines of Early 
Bab. Hist. 27-30) lt may be that some Jewish 
favourite at the Babylonian court, who had received a 
Babylonian edueation (Sanabassar or Sheshbazzar for in- 
stance—note the Babylonian name), heard Hammurabi 
spoken of, and made historical notes from cunciform 
tablets on events which had happened ‘in the days of 
Amraphel,' also that one of these was adopted by later 
writers as the basis of a Midrash on Abraham and 
Melchizedek. On the other hand, those who identify 
NIMROD (g.v. ) with Nazi-maraddas (Nazi-maruttai) may 
incline to think that the setting of contemporary history 
may be derived from an early pre-exilie. traditional 
source, though the narrative in its present form is un- 
doubtedly the production of post-exilic writers. The 
latter view is the more difficult one, but not therefore 
to be hastily rejected. Cp Lehmann, Zwei Haupt- 
probleme der altorient. Chronologie (1898) 84, and see 
ABRAHAM, § 4, CHEDORLAOMER (88 2, 4 end), HAM 
(i.), MELCHIZEDEK (3 2), SHAVEH, I. ues (or 


AMULETS is the RV rendering of aim, pind, 
Is. 320, a word used elsewhere of any charm (Is. 33, 


vind nas. RV ‘skilful enchanter'—not ‘eloquent orator’ 
or ‘skilful of speech’ as in AV and AV mg.), or, more 
specifically, of a charm against serpents (Jer. 817 Eccles. 
1011). In Is.320 some sort of female ornament is 
meant, most probably earrings (so AV), which seem 
to be treated as idolatrous in Gen. 344. Doubtless, as 
WRS suggests (‘ Divination and Magic’ in 7. Phil. 
14 122 ['85]), the amulet is worn in the ear to prevent 
an incantation from taking effect. Among early 
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peoples amulets and ornaments are closely connected 
(cp We. Heid. @® 165) When the early significance 
of the protective power of the object is forgotten it 
serves as a simple adornment.! The Syr. equivalent 
kédiSé is properly ‘a holy thing,’ and the same idea is 
seen in the occurrence of the root in the old Yemenite 
Addis, ' pearls' ; ep WRS Rel. Sem.) 453; and see 
Macic, 8 3 (3), cp also RING, § 2. 


AMZI ('S'2N, § 52, perhaps abbrev. from Amaziah). 

1. In the genealogy of ETHAN: 1 Ch. 6 46 [31] (aneooeca [B], 
pacoota [A], anagta{L]). See also Levi. 

2. In genealogy of Adaiah, 3, the priest (see MALCINJAH, 3); 
Neh. 1I 12 (apagtel [BA], -otov [L], apeooes [N]), omitted, how- 
ever, in the i 1 Ch. 912. 

ANAB (22Y. anwB [AL]) a hill-town of Judah, 
Josh. 1550 (aNwN [B], aNaB[L]), one of the seats of 
the Anakim; Josh. 112: (aNaBwe@ [B]. It is doubt- 
less to be connected with Hinianabi (2:775), mentioned 
in Am, Tab. 237, 26 with Magdali (see MtGDA1.-GAD) 
and other cities of the land of Gar (SW. Judah). "There 
is still a place of the name (‘4xd4) on the west side 
of the Wady el-Khalil, about 14 miles to the SW. of 
Hebron, and 4 or 5 m. W. from Shuweikeh (Rob. BR 
2159; so P£E.Mem. 3392 f.) See also ANUB. 


ANAEL (anand [BNA] i.e, ON330, HANANEEL), 
brother of Tobit and father of ACHIACHARUS (Tob, 12:). 
See also AMAN. 


ANAH (32, meaning uncertain, cp Gray, HP.V 
110; and [DADEL]) a IIorite clan-name (Gen. 36). 
As the text stands the descent of Anah is represented 
in three ways. Anah is 

1. Daughter of Zibeon (awar [1.]), in vv. 2 14, ‘Hivite’ 
in v. 2 being obviously an old error of the text for 
‘ Horite.’ 

2. Son of Seir and brother of Zibeon, v. 2o (away 
[L]), 1 Ch. 138 (Arar [L]). 

3. Son of Zibeon, v. 24 dis (wvav [AD], away [I]. 
eva [E], wras [AE]), also 1 Ch. 14o f. (Xwvay [B], wrap 
[A ; v. 41 ava], avav [L]), 25 dis 29. 

The first of these may, however, safely be disregarded. 
‘Daughter of Zibeon' is a variant (based on v. 24) of 
‘daughter of Anah’ (dependent on vv. 2o 25), which has 
intruded into the text (so Di., Kau.). As to (2) and (3), 
the differences of statement need not surprise us, for 
the genealogy only symbolises tribal relations. Anah 
was originally a sub-clan of the clan called Zibeon, and 
both alike were ‘sons of Seir’—i.e., Horites. A twofold 
tradition, therefore, could easily arise. The ' mules’ 
which, from v. 24 AV, Anah would appear to have 
‘found in the wilderness’ are an invention of the Mid- 
rash, some Rabbis explaining or (caver [ADE], 
eau [L]) by hulovos, others by fucv (Ber. rabba, 
par. lxxxii.) The ‘hot springs' of Vg. and RV are 
purely conjectural; the word on is evidently corrupt. 
As Ball points out (SBOT Gen. crit. notes, 93), it 
may have come in from v. 22 (cen). In vv. 214 and 
18 (where GAEL omits), Anah is called the father of 
Oholibamah, the wife of Esau. See BASHEMATH. 

T. K. C. 

ANAHARATH (NWN; PEHPWO K. ANAXepe8 
[B] penað k. appaned [A], AaNepeo [L]), a site 
on the border of IssActrAR (Josh. 1919)f. The reading 
seems corrupt (note the conflate readings of GPA). 
Perhaps we should read nyx and identify with 
‘Arraneh, a village on rising ground in the plain of 
Esdraelon, a little northward of Jenin (= En-gannim). 
So Schenkel's Bib.-Lex. and Riehm's HWB” (after 
Knobel). 

. Knohel's alternative view (adopted from de Saulcy by Conder) 
identifies Anaharath with en- Ná dra, which is not far from Iksal 
(Chesulloth) and Salim (Shunem), and is therefore not altogether 


unsuitable, hut somewhat remote from every attested form of the 
ancient name. 


1 For analogies cp CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH. 
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ANAIAH (NMP, 8 23, 'Yahwé has answered'; 
ananiàlc) [BNAL], thus identifying the name with 
ANANIAMH). 

1. In list of Ezra's supporters (see Ezra, ii. § 13. ; cp i. $ 8) 
at the reading of the law (Neh. 84=1 Esd. 943 ANANIAS, 4). 

2. Signatory to the covenant ; Neh. 1022 [23] (Ata [B] ; Avara 


[Ax]. See Ezra, i. $ 7. 
ANAK. See ANAKIM. 


ANAKIM RV ; AV, less correctly, ANAKIMS (D'D2U ; 
and DEA; in Targg. generally rendered N*033 
‘giants’; enaklelim [BAFL]. but -n [F*?1? Dt. 219]; 
ENACIM). 

The Anakim are mentioned in Dt.210/ 21 Josh.11l2r 
1412 15 Jer. 475 (HRA; Heb. reads ‘of their valley‘); else- 
where called ‘sons of Anak’ (PIY, erar [BAL]) Nu. 1323 (evax 


[DE]: Dt. 9025 and (MT ‘sons of the Anak’) Josh. 15 142 ; Judg. 
120; ‘sons of the Anakim,' Dt. 128) viot yeyavrwy (BAL]) 92a 


(vioi Evax); ‘the children CT) of Anak ' (MT ‘the Anak’) Nu. 
1323a 28 (evax [B], arvar [A]), Josh. 15145. The phrases are 
exactly GET to * Rephaim ' and ‘children of the Rapha’ (see 
RrpnAM) ; indeed in Dt. 211 a writer of the Deureronomic 
school, ‘interested in history and archeology’ (Kue.), makes 
the Anakim a branch of the Rephaim. 

These and other descriptive terms (which are not to 
be mistaken for race-names) are given at any rate to 
some portions of the pre-Israelitish population of 
Palestine, whom, like the Amorites, tradition endowed 
with colossal height (cp Nu. 1333).! On the inhabitants 
of Palestine generally see CANAAN, 

According to Josh. 112: (D,), the Anakim were to be 
found in the mountains about Hebron, in the fenced 
cities Debir and Anab, and, in general, in the mountains 
of Judah and Israel, whence Joshua and Israel drove 
them out. Verse 22 also states that a remnant of them 
survived in the Philistine cities of Gaza, Gath, and 
Ashdod (cp Jer. 47 5 © ; of karáXourot evakei [BNAQ], 
where MF has ‘the remnant of their valley’). The 
oldest narrator, however, gives the credit of their expul- 
sion to Caleb, who drove out from Kirjath-arba the 
three sons of Anak: Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai—i.e., 
the three tribes or clans which bore those names (Josh. 
15:4). The editor of Judg. 1, quoting this passage, 
refers the deed to the tribe of Judah (v. 10); see 
HEBRON, Fn later times, a too literal interpretation of 
‘sons,’ and genealogical interest, led to the transforma- 
tion of Anak, and— what is still stranger—of Arba’ 
(‘four’) in the place-name Kirjath-arba, into personal 
names. “Phos Anak (virtually a personal name where 
it has the article) becomes father of SUESHAI, AHIMAN 
(1), and TaALMAt (1), and son of Kirjath-arba ; cp Josh. 
21r: (MT pupa), 1513 f. Judg. 110 (evan [A]). 

The proof of this is supplied by G@BaL, which in Josh. 15 13 
211: instead of ‘father of Anak’ has uyrpóroàiv [rov] evax. 
This no doubt represents the original text, which stated that 
Kirjath-arba, or Hebron, was an important city (a ‘mother,’ cp 


2 5.2019) of the Anakim. A later scribe, prepared to find a 
genealogical notice and therefore surprised to find the word 


‘mother’ in apposition to Arba, altered ‘mother’ (CN) into 


*father' (38). Thus he obtained the statement that Hebron 
was the city of one Arba, who was the father of ‘(the) Anak.’ 
In Josh. 1415, however, he took a different course. ‘Ihe true 
reading must be that of @BAL which gives (nearly as in the 
parallel passages) móùis apBe ([L], apBo [A], apyoB (D]), umrpó- 
modis Twv evax[e]us aden. For this the scribe substituted ‘the 
city of Arba, the greatest man among the Anakim.’ The con- 
sequence was that Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai (the three 


Anakites mentioned in Josh. 1514) became, literally, ‘sons of | 


(the) Anak,’ and grandsons of Arba—no contemptible acquisition 
fer gentalogists. So virtually Schleusner| (Thes., s.v. pnTpó- 
moAts); but see especially Moore, Judges 24 f. Cp also 
Schwally, ZA TIV, 1898, p. 139 f. T. KG. 


ANAMIM (D331), one of the peoples of Mizraim, 
Gen. 10:3— 1 Ch. 1 1:f; unidentified. See GEOGRAPHY, 
8 15 (2). 

ANAMMELECH (4093. annmedcy [B] amu. 
[A]; om. L; wudiaxn; Anamelech), a Babylonian 

1 Anak, ‘long-necked’ (St. and most), or ‘those with neck- 


laces’ (Klo.), with which cp Heb. 'ás£, ‘a chain for the neck,’ 
Aram. ‘tinak, Ar. ‘unk, ‘neck.’ 
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deity, whose worship was carried by the Sepharvites 
into Samaria when, along with the inhabitants of other 
Babylonian cities, they were transplanted thither by 
Sargon. Asin the case of the kindred deity Adramme- 
lech (see, however, ADRAMMELECII, 1), the worship of 
Anamniclech was accompanied by the rite of human 
sacrifice (2 K. 1731). The name Anammelech is 
probably to be explained’ as Anu-malik ' Anu is the 
decider or prince’! (Schr., Del.), although there is no 
evidence that Anu enjoyed any special veneration in 
Sippara (see SEPILARYAIM), a city that was especially 
devoted to the worship of Šamaš the Sun-god. 

It is very possible, however, that the text is corrupt (Hommel 
roposes a rather elaborate restoration [xf Z. 9 130.1). It 
1s also possible (see NisRocu) that Anammelech is merely a 
faulty variant of Adrammelech (rather Adarmelech). Gt in 
2K. 17 31 has only adpapeAey. 

Anu was the god of Heaven, and with him were 
identified a number of gods representing personitications 
of powers or localities of the upper region, such as 
Urak, Ansargal, Ansar, Ensar, Du'ur, Luhma, Ekur, 
Alala, Alala-alam, and Enurula. He stood at the 
head of the Babylonian pantheon, forming one of the 
supreme triad of Babylonian divinities, in which he was 
associated with #eé/, the god of Earth and of created 
things, and Ze, the god of the Abyss and all that is 
beneath the earth. See BABYLONIA, § 26. According 
to G. Hoffmann (7.4, 1896, p. 258), however, the 
name is svz[nby— ze, Anath-malk. Cp  Astar[t]- 
Kemosh and Melk[at]-Astart. Anath (Anta) was the 
consort of Anu (see .ANATII). L. W. K: 


ANAN (j2¥, § so; shortened from ANANIAH). 
1. Signatory to the covenant (sce Ezra, i. 8 7); Neh. 
1026[27] (nran [B], nva [x]. -av [A], nwar [L ]). 

2. Anan (av[vjav [BAL]) in 1 Esd. 530= Hanan, 3 qi 
Ezra 2 46. 

ANANI (*2zY, 8 50, abbr. from ANANIAH, cp Sab, 


pay and Palm. y; manei [B], anani [A], -iac 
[L]). descendant of ZEKUBBABEL. (1 Ch. 324). 

ANANIAH (7229, BN* X om., aNania [Nomi inf], 
ania [L]) in Benjamin, mentioned (v. 32+) in the list 
of villages, Neh. 1120-36 (see EZRA, 2, $ 5^5, $15 (1)a), 
along with Nob and Ramah (Nch. 1132), and possibly 
represented by the modern Sert-L/lanina, 3% m. 
NNW. of Jerusalem. 


ANANIAH (/U22P, 88 33. 50; anantia [BAL]), 
ancestor of one of Nehemiah's builders (Nch. 323). 


ANANIAS (ananiac [B.AL]), the Gk. form of 
HANANIAII or ANANIAIL 

i. RV Annis, mg. ANN1AS, a family in the great post-exilic 
list (see Ezra, ii. $ 9), mentioned only in 1 Esd. 516 (arvecs 
[B], «vitas [A], om. L). The name has probably arisen from a 
misreading of Hodiah (27923 read msr); cp Neh. 1017 (4, and 
see Hopian, 2. Cp also Meyer, EJ 143, 155. 

2. 1 Esd. 921 Ezral0 20 HANANI, 3. 

3. 1 Esd. 9 29= Ezra1028 HANANIAH, 7. 

4. 1 Esd. 943— Neh. 84 ANA1AM, r1. 

S. 1 Esd. 9 48 (avras [B]) - Neh. 87 HANAN, 4. "ue 

6. A kinsman of Tobit. The archangel Raphael, while in 
disguise, claimed to be his son (Tob. 5 12). e is designated 
Ananias ‘the great,’ son of Semeus or Semelius (see SHEMAIAH, 
23), also called ‘the grear.' 

7. b. Gideon, ancestor of Judith (Judith 8 1, om. B). 

8. In Song of Three Children, v. 66 (& Theod. Dan. 882) ; see 
HANANIAH, I. 

9. Son of Nedebaios (fut. xx. 52, Negeóaiós in 
some MSS [AE] »eóeBavos ; cp NEDABiAn), high 
priest, circa 47-59 A.D., under Herod Agrippa 11., 
king of Chalcis. He is mentioned in Acts 232 f. 241 as 
the high priest before whom Paul was accused during 
the procuratorship of Felix. He flourished in the 
degenerate days of the priesthood, and, though 
Josephus says (Ant. xx. 92) that after his retirement 
he ‘increased in glory every day,’ allusion is made 
to him in the Talmud (Pesahim) in terms of the 
greatest contempt. Cp ANNAS (end). 


I In which case cp Anu(m) Sarru=Anu the king, the usual 
title of the god Anu (Muss-Arn. Ass. Dict. 65). 
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1o. Husband of SAPPHIRA (g.v.) Actsbr. See 
COMMUNITY OF GOODS, § 3. 

11. A ‘disciple’ at Damascus, who was the means 
of introducing Paul, after his conversion, to the 
Christian community there (Acts 910-19). 


ANANIEL (aNaNiHA [BNA]; Heb. [ed. Neubauer] 
own, Hananeel), Tobit's grandfather (Fob. 11). 


ANATH (Dy; anað [BAL], a divine name, 
mentioned in connection with Shamgar in Judg. 331 
(Aeinay [B]) and 56t (kena [A]. If SHAMGAR 
(g.v.) were an Israelite, and b. Anath (‘son of Anath ') 
his second name, it would be tempting to take ' Anath ' 
in ‘ben Anath ' as shortened from Ebed Anath ‘servant 
of Anath' (so Baethgen, Beitr. 141; but see Nóldeke, 
ZDAMG 42479 [88]. More probably, however, Ben- 
anath is a Hebraised form of the name of a foreign 
oppressor who sueceeded Shamgar ! (certainly a foreign 
name), and in this case Anath must designate a foreign 
deity. Who then was this deity? Evidently the 
well-known goddess worshipped in very early times in 
Syria and Palestine (as appears, e.g., from the names 
mentioned below), and adopted, as the growing 
evidence of early Babylonian influence on Palestine 
scarcely permits us to doubt, from the Babylonian 
pantheon.  An(a)u was in fact the daughter of the 
primitive god Anu, whose name is mentioned as that 
of a Syrian deity in 2 K. 1731 (see ANAMMELECII, 
SEPHARVAIM). Of her character as a war-deity there 
can be no doubt. In ancient Egypt, where her cultus 
was introduced from Syria, she was frequently coupled 
with the terrible war-goddess Astart, and on an Egyptian 
stele in the British Museum she appears with a helmet on 
the head, with a shield and a javelin in the right hand, and 
brandishing a battle-axe in the left. She was, therefore, 
` a fit patron-deity for Shamgar or for Sisera. That the 
fragmentary lsraelitish traditions make no direct refer- 
ence to her cultus, need not be matter for surprise. 
The names ANATHOTH, BETH-ANATH, BETH-ANOTH, 
compensate us for this omission. Wellhausen thinks 
that we have also one mention of Anath in Hos. 148[o]. 
where he renders an emended text ‘I am his Anath and 
his Asherah' (in clause 2)—surely an improbable view. 
For a less difficult correction see Che. xj. Times, 
April 1898. 

For Archzology see Jensen, Avs. 193 272/.; E. Meyer, 


ZDMG 31717 [77]; Tiele, Gesch. van den Godsdienst in die 
oudheid, etc. (93), 224; WMM As. u. Eur. 313. EIC: 


ANATHEMA. See BAN, 8 3. 


ANATHOTH (Min. anadwe [BAL]), a town of 
Benjamin (cp below, 2), theoretically included by later 
writers among the so-called Levitical cities (see 
LEVITES), Josh.21:8P ; 1Ch.660[45] (arywy [BH] 
-wc and anadwé [A]. enadwe [L], Neh. 727 
Nawa [A; om. BJ) 


The form of the ethnic varies in edd. and versions? (cp also 
ANTOTHIJAH).  ABIEZER, 2, is called ^nnipg, 28.2327, AV 
the ANETHOTHITE (avwOerrys [B], avadw6. [A], -w6e [L]), 
mna, 1Ch. 2712 (AV, ANETOTHITE, 6 é avadw6 [DAL], 
and finally "17077, :Ch.1128 (AV ANToTHITE, ara&wÉ[e]. 
[BA], -wðirns [L]. The last-mentioned form is used to designate 
Jenu, 5, in 1 Ch. 12 3 (6 ava&w0[c] [BAL], -Buder [x]; 4, avadw6er 
[x] not in Heb. or B84), RV in each case ANATHOTHITE, 

The name appears to be the plural of ANATH, and 
may refer to some images of that goddess which once 
stood there. Under the form Anath the place seems 
to be once referred to in the Talmud (Yoma 10a), 
where its building is assigned to Ahiman the Anakite. 
Tradition said that Abiathar, the priest in David's 
time, had ‘fields’ at Anathoth (1 K.226); and 

1 Reading in Judg. 56, ‘In the days of Shamgar and Ben 


Anath.' The notice in 8 31, which is much later than the song 
(see Moore) is, of course, valueless. 


2 Bà. and Ginsb., however, read everywhere "nig (cp the 
former's note on 1 Ch. 1128). '* Exceptionally in Sam. Zc. Ginsb. 
"nra. 
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Jeremiah was born of a priestly family which had 
property there (Jer. 1: 2927 327-9, avavabw@ [A*«v. 7] 
3712) It is onee referred to by Isaiah (lsa. 1030), and 
is mentioned in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA, ii. 
§ 9), Ezra 223= Neh. 7 2; 2 1 Esd. 518 (evarov [B]). 

The connection of Anathoth with Jeremiah gives a 
special interest to its identification. A tradition, not 
older than the 15th century, fixes it at Kariet el-Enab 
(Robinson's Kirjath-jearim); but, as Robinson has 
shown, it can only be the village now called ‘Andfa, 
which is situated NE. of Jerusalem, just at the 
distance required by the Ozomasticon, and by the 
reference in lsa. 103o. ‘Anata is well-placed, but only 
from a strategica] point of view. Eastward and south- 
eastward its inhabitants look down on the Dead Sea and 
the Lower Jordan—striking elements in a landscape, no 
doubt, but depressing. Jerusalem is quickly accessible 
by the Wady Sulém and Scopus, but is not within 
sight. Here the saddest of the prophets presumably 
spent his earlier years. 


2. h. BECHER (g.v.) in genealogy of BENJAMIN [8 9, ii. a], 
1Ch. 7 8 (ava&ov [BAL]). 


3. Signatory to the covenant (Neh. 1019[20]. See Ezra, 
198577 TROC. 
ANCHOR (arkvpa), Acts2729. See Sutr. 


ANDREW (anApeac [Ti. WH] ‘manly’), one of 
Christ's twelve disciples. Like Philip, he bore a 
Greek name; but so did many Jews of his time, and 
in Dio Cassius (6832) we meet with another instanee 
of a Jew called Andrew. 

Besides the account of his call (see PETER), and 
his inclusion in the lists of the apostles (see APOSTLE, 
8 1), nothing is said of Andrew in the Synoptics, except 
that, in Mk. 133, he appears as one of the inner circle 
within the twelve, for he is one of the four who question 
Christ ‘privately’ about the impending ruin of the 
temple. 

In the Fourth Gospel the picture is more fully drawn, 
and in one respect completes and explains the account 
of Andrew's call given in the Synoptics. We read that 
he belonged originally to Bethsaida (Jn. 144), that he 
was a disciple of the Baptist and heard his witness to 
Christ, that he and a companion (no doubt John) asked 
the wandering teacher where he dwelt, and went with 
him to his temporary home.  'Then, having 'found 
the Messiah,’ Andrew made his brother, Simon Peter, a 
sharer in his joy. We next meet with Andrew, 
on the E. of the lake of Galilee, at the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude, on which occasion it is he that 
tells our Lord (68 f.) of the lad in the crowd who 
has ‘five barley loaves and two fishes.’ Once more, 
when the end is near, he shows in a memorable scene 
his special intimacy with the Master. When Greeks 
approach Philip with the ‘desire to see Jesus,’ it is to 
Andrew first that Philip communicates the request 
which they together lay before Christ (Jn. 1222). 

The rest of the NT, apart from the list of the 
disciples in Acts113, is absolutely silent about Andrew. 
Such other tradition as we have is worthless. 

Eusebius (Z E iii.) speaks of him as preaching in Scythia, and 
we have in Andrew's ‘Acts’ the story of his martyrdom, at 
Patra in Achaia, on a cross shaped like the letter X. Acts 
of Andrew the Apostle were in circulation among the Gnostics 
of the second century, but survived only in varions Carholic 
recensions of much later date. Harnack enumerates (1) Acta 
Andrew ct Matthie (and their mission to the Anthropophagi) 
in Greek (edited by Tisch. Act. Afost. Afocryph.), Syriac 
(edited by Wright, Afoc. Acts of the Apostles), Ethiopic, and 
Coptic (fragmentary). The Latin version survives only in its 
influence on the Anglo-Saxon Andreas and Elene by Cyne- 
wulf, and in the Afizracula B. Andree by Gregory of Tours; 
(2) Acta Petri et 
Andree, in Greek (fragments edited. by Tisch.) as well as in an 
Ethiopic recension and a Slavonic translation (cp Lips. 1 5537). 
(3) Martyrium Andree in various Greek recensions (one edit 
by Tisch.), and in Latin (Harnack, Altchrist. Lit.1127 f., cp 


Lips. 1564 /7.) A ‘gospel of Andrew’ is mentioned in the 
Decretum Gelasir. 


ANDRONICUS (anAponixoc [VA ; anApoyion] 
2 Macc.438A*). 1, The Deputy of Antiochus Epiphanes 
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in Antioch, who (according to 2 Macc. 43: f.), at the 
instigation of Menelaus, put to death the deposed high 
priest Onias—a deed for which he was himself slain with 
ignominy on the return of the king. See MACCABEES, 
SECOND, & 3, end. 2 d 

2. Deputy of Antiochus at Gerizim (2 Macc. 523). 
See MACCABEES, SECOND, § 3, end. 

3. Andronicus and Junias are named in Rom. 167 as 
kinsmen and fellow-prisoners of Paul, as of note among 
the apostles, and as having been ' in Christ’ before him. 
The expression 'kinsmen,' if taken literally, seems to 
imply that they were Jews by birth ; 'fellow-prisoners,' 
on the hypothesis that Romi. 163-20 belongs really to 
an Ephesian Epistle, has been conjectured by Weiz- 
Sücker to allude to an imprisonment which they shared 
with Paul in Ephesus, most likely in connection with 
the great ‘affliction’ (2 Cor. 18-11), which ultimately 
led to his leaving that city (Acts1923-20:); on the 
application of the term ‘apostle’ to them see 
APOSTLE, § 3. The name Andronicus was not un- 
common among Greek slaves; and it has been con- 
jectured that this Andronicus may ha:e been the 
Jewish freedman of a Greek master. 

In the lists of *the seventy disciples' which we owe to the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus and the Pseudo-Hippolytus Andronicus is 
spoken of as bishop of ' Pannonia, or of ‘Spain.’ In the frag- 
ments of the (Gnostic) repéo8ot 'lwavvov, he and his wife Drusiana 
figure prominently as hosts of the apostle John at Ephesus, and 
he is represented as having been made by that apostle mpéedpos, 
or president, of the church of Smyrna. In the Greek church 
Andronicus is commemorated, along with Crescens, Silas, and 
Epznetus, on 30th July. See Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-gesch. 
(Index, p. 184). 


ANEM (D3Y), 1 Ch. 675[58] — Josh. 1921 EN-GANNIM 
(gv). 

ANER (739) 1. (Sam. DIY; awar [ADEL]; 
Jos. ENNHpoc, a Hebronite) Gen. 141324ł. Perhaps 
a local name; cp Ar, a hill near Hebron (ZD.1/G 
12479 ['58]. The correctness of the name Aner, how- 
ever, is doubtful. "The avrav of 6 points to IP Enan 
(7.e., place of a spring), a name which may refer to 
one of the six springs near Hebron—e.g., the deep 
spring of Sarah called Ain Jedideh (Baed.'9?) 137), at 
the E. foot of the hill on which ancient Hebron lay. 

2. (asap [B]. evgp [A], av. [L]) a city in Western 
Manasseh (1 Ch.67o[ss])— perhaps a corruption of 


TAANACH (myn); cp Josh. 2125. TOR C 
ANETHOTHITE, ANETOTHITE. See Awa- 


THOTH, I. 


ANGEL. The English word ‘angel’ is a transcrip- 
tion of dyyedos, G's translation of Heb. mal'ahh 


1 Names CN 12). The English _word denotes 

primarily superhuman beings; but both 

the Hebrew and the Greek terms are quite general, 

and, signifying simply messenger, are used indifferently 

of human or superhuman beings.) Other terms, less 
ambiguous in this particular respect, also occur. 

These are: ‘gods’ (masy, cp Ps. 85[6], and see AV, RV 
mg. i^. 8216 977 1381), ‘sons of [the] god[s]' (mabra 32, 
cp Gen. 62 4 Job1621 387, or pry 495, Ps. 291 896[7], EV 
text), ' [sons of] the mighty,’ ‘mighty ones’ (oax, Ps. 7325, cp 
i5. 103 20, n3 325), ‘holy ones‘ (cep Jb. 51 Ps. 895 [6] Zech. 
145 Dan. 4 14[17]8 13), ‘ watchers’ quy Dan. 4 14[17)), ‘host 
of heaven (moyin nas, 1 K. 22 19 Dt. 17 3), ‘host of the height’ 
(csa Nas, ls. 24 21), or * host of Yahwe" (mm. xos, Josh. 5 14, 
cp use of xoy in Ps.10321 1482 Neh.96, and ‘God's camp,' 
esse mns Gen.322[3]. In the case of Ps.6817 [18] Cz^« 
| s) we owe the AV rendering ‘thousands of angels’ to old 

Teb. tradition (Targ. Saad. and Abulw.), which treated the 
difficult jmt as a synonym of won (cp Del., ad /oc.). RV 
' thousands upon thousands’ is equally hazardous ; cp Dan. 7 10. 

In the NT also we find other terms in use : ‘spirits ' (Trevpara, 

Heb. 114), ‘ principalities’ (apyat, Rom. 8 38), ‘powers’ (Suvauecs 


1 Karppe (Journ. As. ser. ix., 9128) reads ~bp, a derivative 
of aba, as if ‘the walker’=‘the messenger,’ on dioe marchin 
(Is. 68 1, SBOT) as opposed to Yahwé mounted on the cheru 
(Ps. 18 10 [11]. 
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ib., éfova(as, Eph.612), ‘thrones’ (@péva, Col.126), and 
‘dominions’ («vpedrnres, 73.): cp further Cremer, Ler. V7 (3) 
20 ff. 237, and the Heb. and NT Lexicons, stv. 


The earliest OT writings contain no definite or 
systematic angelology, but indicate a prevalent belicf 
in other superhtman beings besides 
Yahwé. These were (1) the ‘other 
gods‘ or ' gods of the nations,’ who were credited with 
real existence and activity ; cp, e.g., Nu. 21 29 Judg. 1124 
and v. Baudissin, Stud. 155-79. (2) Closely connected 
with these were the ‘sons of God — i.e., members of 
the divine guild. There is but one pre-exilic reference 
to these (Gen. 62 4), whence it appears that they were 
not subject to Yahwé, but might break through the 
natural order of his world with impunity. (3) 
Attendants on Yahwé—in Is. 6 some of these attendants 
are termed Seraphim (see SERAPHIM), but others 
distinct from these seem to be implied; cp z. 8. Ina 
similar scene (1 K. 2219-22), those who attend Yahwé 
and form his council are termed collectively ‘the host 
of heaven.’ Such divine councils are also implied in 
Gen. 322 117 (both J); cp the plurals in these passages 
with that in Is. 68, and the question in r K. 2220. In 
another passage (Jos. 514 /^)—the pre-exilic origin of 
which, however, has been questioned (Kue. //ex. 248 
ET)—the host of Yahwe appears as disciplined and 
under a captain. According to some, the ‘hosts’ in 
the phrase 'Yahwé (God of) hosts'—a phrase current 
in early times—were angels (Che. Propé. 75? luf; 
see further NAMES, § r23) ‘The original text of 
Deut. 332/ contained no reference to angels (see 
Dillm. Comm.; cp also Driver) Another clement in 
early Hebrew folklore worthy of notice in the present 
connection is the belief in the horsemen of the air 
(2 K.212 6:7). For a parallel in modern Bedouin 
folklore cp Doughty, Ar. De. 1449. ‘The melaika 
are seen in the air like horsemen, tilting to and fro.' 
Angelie horsemen play a considerable part in later 
literature—e. g., in Zech., Apoc. 

The most noteworthy features, then, of the pre-esilic 
angelology are the following :—(1) except in Gen. 25 32, 
these beings are never termed ‘angels.’ ‘ Angel’ occurs 
frequently in the singular, but only in the: phrase 
‘angel of Yahwé' (more rarely, ‘of God’), which 
denotes, not a messenger of, and distinct from, Yahwe, 
but a manifestation of Yahwe himself in human forin 
(see TnropnaAnies, 8 4). Kosters treats even Gen. 
2810-1217 321[2] 181/. 191 f. as statements of the 
manifestation of the one God in many forms (cp WRS 
Kel. Sem. 426 f., 2nd ed. 445 f.), and concludes that, 
before the lxile, «N55 was used exclusively of appear- 
ences of Yahwe. Against this, Schultz's reference 
(OZ Theol. 2219) to 15.299 2 5.1417 1927[25] is not 
quite conclusive. (2) ‘These attendants on Yahwé are 
not also messengers to men. Even if the angels of 
Gen. 28 32 be distinct from Ged, they bring no 
message. For such a function there was no need so 
long as Yahwé himself appeared to men. (3) Beside 
these subordinate divine beings that attend Yahwe, 
but have no relations with men, there are other beings 
('other gods, 'sons of the gods') which are not 
subject to Yahwé, and do enter into relations with men. 

Comparatively few as are the early references to 
angels or kindred beliefs (ep DEMONs, § 1), they are 
3. Later, 2° such as to justify us in attributing a 
j ' comparatively rich folk-lore on these matters 
to the carly Hebrews ; but it is not until the exilic and 
post-exilic periods that angels come into prominence 
theologically. They do so then in consequence of the 
maturing belief, on the one hand, in the transcendence 
of Yahwe, on the other, in his supremacy. ‘lhe develop- 
ment of angelology at this time must also have been 
favoured by the contact of the Jews with the Persians ; 
and some details of the later doctrine may be due to 
the same influence—+.g., the naming of angels, although 
the great majority of the names themselves (as in 
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Enoch 6 69) are quite clearly Hebraic, though of a late 
type (cp HPN, p. 210). 

With the growing sense of Yahwé's transcendence, 
belief in his self-manifestation in human form ceased ; 
and thus the phrase ‘angel of Yahwe,' set free from 
its old meaning, now came to denote one of the beings 
intermediate between Yahwé and men. At first it was 
apparently the title of a particular angel (Zech. 1 11. ), but 
subsequently it became a quite general term (note the pl. 
Ps. 10320, cp 317[8] and NT passim) It is now by 
angels, and no longer directly, that Yahwe communicates 
with men—even prophets. The experience of Ezekiel 
marks the transition —Yahweé speaks to him, sometimes 
directly (442), sometimes through another (403). With 
Zechariah the change is complete. lle never sees 
Yahwé; hereceives all divine instructions through angels 
(contrast Am. 7/.). Daniel receives the explanation of 
his visions in the same way ; and in NT, warnings or 
other communications of the divine will are given by 
angels (Mt. 120 213, Lk. 119, Acts10330). The angels 
thus become the intermediaries of Yahwe's revelation ; 
but they are also the instruments of his aid (Is. 91 i1 
Dan. 328, and frequently ; cp later, 2 Macc. 116 3 Macc. 
618, Susan. 42% [in LXX, but not in Theod.], Bel 
and Drag. 34-39; cp Acts 82639f Tobit, passim, Acts 
127%. and especially Heb. 114), or punishment (Ps. 
[349355 f. Enoch 533 611 6211 631 Apoc. Bar. 2123 
Rev. 6 f., also in © Job 2015 3323 4011 [v. 6 in Heb. 
and EV] and see further below, 8 5) Especially 
prominent in the apocalyptic literature is the cognate 
belief in the intercession of angels with God, in behalf 
of the righteous, or against the unrighteous: see, e.g., 
Enoch 9:0 152 406 (where the funetion is specially 
referred to Gabriel, 1069; yet cp also Tob. 12 1215 where 
Raphael intercedes) 99316 104: Rev. 83 /. Cp also in 
OT, Zech. 1:2 Job 51 3323 Eccles. 56[5], and perhaps 
in NT, Mt. 1810, unless this be a case of angelic 
guardianship. 

In other respects also, the Jater angelology shows the 
influence of the growing sense of Yahwé's transcendence ; 
4. Supremacy the angels, exalted far above men by 

j 5 the functions just mentioned, are them- 

ot anwe selves abased before God (Job 418). 
The awful exaltation of even angels above men, is 
prominent in Daniel (Dan. 816-18 1016 f). The count- 
less number of the angels is emphasised (Job 3323, Dan. 7 
ro, and later, Enoch 40: 718 Mt. 2653 Heb. 1222 Apoc. 
Bar. 4810 511: 5911), and they are divided into ranks. 
Even in Zech. the angel of Yahwe is a ‘kind of grand 
vizier receiving the report of (less exalted) angels' 
(Smend) This conception of ranks becomes, later, 
more detailed! (see  Dan.10:13 12: Tob.1215, and 
Enoch—e.g., chap. 40), and creates in Gk. the term 
apxayyeNos (sce Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 67 ; 1 Thes. 
416 Judeg); it may be traced farther, in NT, in the 


1 [The influence of non-Jewish upon Jewish beliefs can here 
scarcely he denied. These are the facts of the case: In Daniel 
(10:3) we hear of a class of ‘chief princes, two of whom 
(GABRIEL and MICHAEL, 11) are named (chaps. 10-12; cp also 
RAPHAEL and UxiEL).. In Tob. (12 15) rhe number of the ' holy 
angels who present the prayers of the saints, and go in before 
the glory SE Holy One,' is given as seven (if the text is 
correct). In Enoch the number of the chief angels varies 
between, three, four, six, and seven (see chaps. 20 402 78 1 891 
9021 31, and other passages) Manifestly this highest class of 
angels was suggested by the Zoroastrian Amesha Spentas 
or Amshaspands (‘immortal holy ones’), who (like the counsel- 
lors of the king of Persia, Ezra 7 14) are seven; and this seems to 
be confirmed by the reference to the archangels in the Book of 
Tobit, which also mentions the Zend name of the chief demon 
(see AsmopEus). In referring to this Iranian belief, however, we 
must not forget the possibility that it is to some extent 
historically connected with Babylonian spirit-lore. The cultus 
of the seven planets is no doubt primeval in Babylonia, and 
may have spread thence to the Iranian peoples. To explain 
the belief in the archangels solely from Babylonian sources would 
be plausible only if the Zoroastrian Gáthas, which are pervaded 
by the belief in the Amshaspands, were not earlier than the 
time of Philo. For this bold theory see Darmesteter, Le 
Zendavesta 3 56 (G3), etc. ; but contrast the same writer's 
earlier theory in SBE (Zendavesta, i. Introd.).—T.K.c.] 
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references to the 'seven spirits of God' (Rev. 45 cp 
82), and to Michael (Jude 9 Rev. 127) and Gabriel (Lk. 
119); probably also in the use of several terms together, 
in certain passages (¢.g., thrones, dominions, principali- 
ties, powers, Col. 116), and perhaps in the term ‘elect 
angels ' (1 Tim. 521). 

'The doctrine of Yahwé's supremacy involved either 
an absolute denial of the existence of other super- 
human beings or their subordination to him. To the 
latter method of accommodation post-exilic angelology 
owes some striking features. Thus, the patron angels 
of nations (clearly referred to in Dan.10:32o 121, 
probably also in Is. 242: % Joel 3[4] 11 Pss. 82 5810; see 
Che. Book of Psalms") 229 ff. and comm.) are merely 
the ancient ‘gods of the nations'—íor which, in this 
connection, cp especially Dt. 4 19 2925 f. 338 @—trans- 
formed to suit the new doctrine. Again, the ‘sons of 
the Ilohim '—formerly independent of Yahwé, whose 
laws they broke with impunity —now become identified 
with the angels (cp Ps. 291 with 10320, and 6's transla- 
tion of Gen. 62 [not L] Job16 etc., cp also Lk. 2036) ; 
as such they constitute his council and do his bidding 
(Job 1621; ep Zech.1:1 A). Similarly, the host of 
heaven, which in the later years of the monarchy had been 
favourite objects of worship (cp, e.g., Zeph.15 Jer. 82 
Dt. 4:9), and therefore rivals of Yahwé, now again 
become subject to him and do him homage (Neh. 9 6) ; he 
is as supreme over them as over men (Is. 4512, cp 4026) ; 
he is equally supreme over all gods (e.g., cp Ps. 96 4). 

On the other hand, the difficulty with which Yahwé's 
claim to universal worship against all others was 
established is also reflected in the new 
angelology. Yahwe's supremacy over 
the ‘gods,’ or the ‘host of heaven,’ 
was won and maintained only by force (Job 252 cp 
2122 Is. 2421 3445; cp 271—-for the passages in Job 
see Davidson's, for those in Isaiah, Cheyne's Comm. ). 
This incomplete assimilation of the ‘other gods’ etc. 
to beings wholly subservient to Yahwé, combined with 
a growing dislike to attribute evil or disorder directly 
to him, led to the differentiation of angels as beneficent 
or maleficent (see DEMONS, § 5, SATAN, § 3); but the 
OT nowhere lays stress on the moral character of 
angels, or knows anything of their ‘fall.’ Conse- 
quently, angels were divided not into good and bad, 
but into those who worked wholly, and those who worked 
only partly, in obedience to God. This latter division 
still seems to hold its own in NT alongside of the former ; 
and, for this reason, in passages such as Rom. 838 
1 Cor. 1524 f., the question ‘Are the angels referred to 
good or bad?’ is probably out of place (cp Everling). 

For several centuries after the Exile the belief in 
angels did not gain equal prevalence in all circles : thus 

P never mentions them (on Gen. 126 2r see 

E BORSOIS Dillm.); the Priestly Chronicler does so but 
of belief. : : 1 z 

rarely—save when quoting directly from his 
sources —and Esther, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, and 
Maccabees, are marked more by the absence than by 
the presence of such references; ' Angel' does not 
occur in the Hebrew of Ecclus. 482:. Still later the 
differences become conspicuous; the Sadducees were 
credited with complete scepticism (Acts238); the 
ESSENES (g.7., 8 3) attached an exaggerated importance 
to the doctrine; the popular Pharisaic party and all 
the NT writers share, in general, the popular beliefs. 
Yet in John angels are alluded to only in 20:2 15: 
(a passage based on an OT narrative), 1229 (a saying of 
the populace), and the intrusive verse 54; the epistles 
contain no mention of them (cp the comparative 
infrequency of references in John to demons (¢.v., 8 6). 

Several features of NT angelology have been already 
incidentally discussed ; they are common to both Jewish 
and Christian writings. Scarcely less 
p. UNE influential over the writers of the NT 
i than the OT were the apocalypses then 
already extant—especially Enoch. It is in Enoch we 
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first see elaborated a doctrine of the ‘fall’ of angels. 
The fall is regarded as the punishment for the intercourse 
mentioned in Gen. 62-4, and for an improper revelation 
of ‘the secret things of the world’ (cp in NT Jude 6 
2Pet.24). Through their fall they become inferior 
to men, who therefore judge them (En. 144-7 152; cp 
1 Cor. 63 Heb.2). Enoch should be especially com- 
pared with Revelation. 

'The influence of the OT may be clearly seen in the 
NT angelophanies, which seem modelled on those of 
the early OT narratives, —only that now, under the 
influence of the later development, the angel is quite 
distinct from God (Acts103 /.. is not an exception). 
These angelophanies abound in the nativity and re- 
surrection narratives and in Acts (519 8 26-40 10 3-7 30-32 
127-11 2723), but are conspicuous by their absence from 
the narratives of the life of Christ—the badly attested 
passage Lk.2243 being unique, except so far as Mt. 
411— Mk. 1:3 (contrast Lk. 44 f£) may be considered 
parallel. 

Jesus accepts the popular belief in the existence of 
angels, but never (even in Mt. 1810 or 2653) counte- 
nances the belief that they influence life in 
the present—perhaps in the parable of the 
wheat and the tares (Mt. 1324-30 37-40) he directly 
discountenances it. All he says of them has reference 
to themselves alone, or to their relations to men after 
life, ‘Thus, at the second coming they will accompany 
the Son of Man (Mt. 1627 and parallels ; Jn. 151), and 
will then separate the good from the evil (e.g., Mt. 1341; 
cp Lk.1622) They do not marry (Mt.223o, and 
parallels); their knowledge is limited (Mt. 2436 = Mk. 
1332); and they rejoice over repentant sinners (Lk. 
1510; cp Lk. 128 f., with which contrast Mt. 1032 f. , and 
cp earlier, Job 3323). In particular, Jesus breaks away 
from the prevailing tendency to make angels the inter- 
mediaries of revelation : he himself becomes the sole 
revealer (Mt. 1127 Jn. 176; cp 146 f£), he will himself 
always be with his disciples (Mt. 2820), and will instruct 
them directly (Lk. 21:5), or through the Spirit whom 
he sends (]n.1526 141726). Thus this part of the 
doctrine of angels was doomed to give way to the 
Christian doctiines of the abiding presence of Christ 
and of the Holy Spirit. It still survives, however, in 
Revelation (1: 171 219; cp also in the contemporary 
Jewish .4poc. Bar. 553, ‘The angel Ramid who pre- 
sides over true visions’); also in Acts (103 A 2723?) 
— yet here alongside of the new belief (1013-16). Paul 
9. Paul already shows the influence of the teaching of 

à * Jesus—he claims to receive his gospel direct 
from him (Gal. 11215 f}: cp Acts93-6)—but still shares 
(Gal.319) the common belief (Acts 753 Heb.22 Jos. 
Ant. sv. 53; cp Dt. 332 65) in the past instrumentality 
of angels in revelation, perhaps also in the present 
possibility of the same (Gal. 18; cp? 4:14). With him, too, 
angels still play a large part in human life; his own 
practice and practical exhortations are governed by 
this belief (1 Cor. 49 63 11:0). An emphatic warning, 
however, is uttered against a practice (which was 
springing up in some quarters) of worshipping angels 
(Col. 218 cp Rev.19:0) In the same epistle the 
creation of angels is asserted (116)—a point to which, 
as might be expected, no reference had been made in 
OT, where they are once mentioned as being present at 
the creation of the world, Job 387 (in Jewish literature, 
cp Jub. 22 Apoc. Bar. 216). The question whether 
Paul associated angels with cosmical forces turns on 
the interpretation of rà erouxeta rod xécpov, Gal. 43 
Col. 2820 (see, on the one hand, Lightfoot, z» loc., on 
the other, Everling, as cited below, and cp ELEMENTS). 
Such an association would, at least, have accorded with 
the tendency of the time: note the angels of winds, 
sun, fire, and water, ete. (Rev. 71 1917 1418 16 cp 
Heb.17 and Jn.54, and, somewhat earlier, Enoch 
60::/£ 6110) The tendency began much earlier; in 
the OT angels and stars are closely associated (cp Job 
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38; 1s.344, and, in general, the double meaning 
attaching to the phrase 'host of heaven'); and the 
transition from Ps. 1044 to a fixed belief in elemental 
angels is easy. See PERSIA. 
The literature of the subject is large; all the Old and New 
Testament Theologies contain discussions ; on the OT, Piepen- 
d bring's TAéol. de l'ancien. Test. 1888 ET, 
10. Literature. New York, '93) and Smend's AT Rel.-gesch. 
('93) are specially helpful. The chief mono- 
graphs for the OT are by Kosters (‘De Mal'ach Yahwè’ and 
“Het ontstaan en de ontwikkeling der Angelologie onder Israël’ 
TA.T 9 367-415 ['75], 10 34-69 113-141 ['76]; for the Pauline 
Doctrine, by Everling (Die Paulinische Angelologie und 
Dämonologie ['88]). On the vocabulary of the subject see M. 
Schwab, Jocabulaire de Cangélologie daprès manuscrits 
héhreux (Paris, '97) The question of foreign influence is dis- 
cussed by Kohut (Ueber d. gid. Angelologie u. Demonolegie in 
ihrer Abhängigkeit vom Parsismus) ; for further literature on 
this point see Che, OPs 282. See further the valuable discus- 
sions of Montefiore (7/7/05. Lect. viii., esp. p. 429 7), and Cheyne 
(OPS 322-327, 334-337), and cp Lueken, Michael (798). 
G. B. G. 


ANGLE (Is. 198 Hab. 1:5). See Hook, 3, FisH, § 3. 


ANIAM (DY*N. surely not ' mourning of the people’ 
[Ges.], but miswritten [see 65] for cys, see Evia ; 
differently Gray, ZP.V 44 n. 1, who would omit ., and 


derive from gy: ; adtaderm [D]. aniam [A], en. [L]), 
in genealogy of MANAssEn (1 Ch. 7 rgt). TORK C 


ANIM (DY, aicam [B] aneim [5]. -18 [E] 
Josh.15sof, a hill town of Judah, mentioncd after 
Eshtemoa (a name equally distorted in 6%). — Perhaps 
the modern el-Ghuwein, which lies to the south of 
el- Khalil (Hebron) between es-Semü' and Tell "Arad. 


ANISE (anH@on [Ti. WH], Mt. 2323+) or Di. (RV 
mg.) is the plant Anethum graveolens.) The correct 
rendering is 'dill,? and the plant is distinct from 
Pimpinella Anisum, which is the modern ‘anise.’ The 
biblical plant is described (Flückiger and Hanbury's 
Pharmacographia\ 327 f.) as ‘an erect, glaucous 
annual plant, with finely striated stems, usually one foot 
to one foot and a half in height, pinnate leaves with 
setaceous linear segments, and yellow flowers. It is 
indigenous to the Mediterranean region, Southern Russia, 
and the Caucasian provinces, but is found as a corn- 
field weed in many other countries, and is frequently 
cultivated in gardens. '? 

It is mentioned in Mt. 2323, along with mint 
and cummin,! as being subjected by the scribes and 
Pharisees to tithe. This practice accords with the 
general principle stated at the commencement of the 
Mishnic tracton ‘tithes’ (‘ Whatsoever is food, and is 
private possession, and has its increase out of the earth, 
is subject to tithe'—a rule based on the precept of 
Deut. 1422, ‘ Thou shalt surely tithe all the increase of 
thy seed, that which cometh forth of the field year by 
year '), and the liability of dill in particular to tithe is, 
in the Talmud, specially mentioned (see the references 
in Celsius, Zerobot. 1 497). NONU W AD 


ANKLETS and ANKLE-CHAINS. These have 
ever been favourite ornaments among Orientals.” Prob- 
ably the oldest specimens are some in gold and 
silver which have been found in Egypt, where they 
appear to have been worn by men as well as women. 
The chains obliged the wearers to take short and 
tripping steps. To enhance the effect, bells were (at 


1 The Syriac and the Arabic versions correctly render by the 
word shébhettd, shibitt—a name for this plant which is probably 
derived from Persian (see Lów, 373). . 

2 This, though supplanted by ‘anise’ in all the English 
versions from Wyclif onwards, is the word used in the A.S. 
version, * myntan and dile and cymmyn.’ R 

3 Virgil gives it a place in the flower-garden (Fel. 2 48), and 
Pliny in the vegetable-garden (Z7.V xix. 852). Cp the Greek reff. 
in Liddell and Scott. e : 

4 In the parallel passage in Lk. (11 42) dillis not mentioned— 
‘mint and rue and every herb (way Aáxavov).'" ] 

5 Cp Ar. kalhāl, and Gk. meprodiproy and mepiakeAis, the 
latter of which is @'s rendering of the Heb. 2222 (in the plur. 


or dual) ‘ breeches.’ 
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any rate, in later times) attached to the chain—a practice 
which is alluded to in terms of disapproval in the Koran 
(Sur.2431). Ornaments of this nature are referred to 
in Is. 318. 

They are here called C'D2/,! RV *anklets,! AV ‘tinkling orna- 
ments’ (& éuAd«ca), a word front which comes the denominative 
verb in v. 16 (mosyn pgmn 'they make a tinkling with their 
feet, © waigovea:). Similar is “myx Is.3 201, RV ‘ankle 
chains,” AV ‘ornaments of the legs,’ © uncertain (cp Targ. 
icoin we); ep mysy, Nu. 31 5o, RV as above, AV ‘chains,’ & 
xMBov. In spite of its apparently obvious connection with 3% 


tto walk,’ 3237s is applied also to ornaments worn on the arms : 
sec BRACELET, 5. 


ANNA (anna [BNA]), the Greek form of the name 
HANNAH. 

1. Wife of Tobit (Tob. 19 f). 

2. Daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher (Lk. 
236-38). Like Simeon, she represents the class of 
those who ‘ waited for the eonsolation of Isracl,' and, 
like him, she is said to have had the gift of prophecy. 
Being constantly in the temple, and prepared for the 
honour by fastings and prayers, she was enabled to 
meet the child Jesus and his parents, when, like 
Simeon, she burst into a prophetie song of praise. 
She is also, it would seem, a prototype of the 
‘widows indeed’ (see Wipow) of the early Christian 
community (1 Tim. 559): henee the particularity with 
whieh the eireumstanees of her widowhood are described. 

The name Anna or Anne became common among Christians 


from the tradition that the mother of the Virgin Mary was so 
called. 


ANNAAS (canaac [A]) 1 Esd. 523 AV = Ezra 23s 
SENAAH. 


ANNAS (annac [A]) 1 Esd. 932 RV [Heb. i21. 
§ 5o] 2 Ez. 10 3: HARIM. 


ANNAS and CAIAPHAS (annac [Ti. WH]; kar 
adoac[Ti. WH]). In 6 A.D. Quirinius, who on the de- 
position of Archelaus became governor of Syria, followed 
the eustom of the Herodian family and appointed a new 
high priest. His choice fell on a certain Ananos (so in 
Josephus) or Annas (so in NT), son of Sethi (Jos. Xe0i) 
who continued to hold the offiee until the change of 
governmentin 15 A.D. Valerius Gratus, who succeeded 
Quirinius, gave the post in succession to three men, none 
of whom, however, held it for more than a year. The 
second of the three was a son of Annas, called 
Eleazar by Josephus (477. xviii. 22). Atlast, in 18 A.D., 
Valerius found in Joseph, called Caiaphas, one who was 
strong enough to hold the office till 36 A.D. Then 
Vitellius (35-39 A.D.) once more, in 36 and 37, 
appointed, one after the other, two sons of Annas 
named Jonathan and ‘Theophilus (Az. xviii. 4353). 
Jonathan still held a prominent position in 50-52 (BJ 
ii. 125 f. ), a point of which we have good proof in the 
fact that Felix caused him to be assassinated (#/ii. 133 
Ant. xx. 85). Asin Acts 46, Annas, Caiaphas, Jonathas 
(so D; the other MSS have Joannes, EV JOHN), and 
ALEXANDER are assigned high-priestly rank, and the first 
three can be identified from Josephus, JONATHAN being a 
son, and CAIAPHAS, according to Jn. 1813, a son-in-law, 
of Annas, we seem to have good reason for conjecturing 
Alexander to be the Grzecised name of Eleazar the son 
of Annas. 

CAIAPHAS, then, was the acting high priest at the 
time of the trial of Jesus. His long term of office shows 
that in his relations with the Romans he must have 
been obsequious and adroit. Mk. and Lk. do not 
mention him in their aceount of the passion; but in 
]n.1149 18:5 f. 2428 and Mt. 26357, we read that he 
presided over the proceedings of the Synedrium; he 
therefore it was who rent his clothes. According to 


1 Cp 03% a fetter(?) in Pr.722, the pr. name np3y (see 


AcHsAH) and the Ar. ‘thas, a chain connecting the head and 
forefoot of a camel—the usual method of hobbling the animal. 
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Jn. 11 49-52, he became also an involuntary prophet as to 
what the death of Jesus meant.) With regard to his 
charaeter in general, the accounts accessible to us give 
no details. 

'The most important personality in the group would 
appear to have been old ANNAS. This seems to be 
sufficiently implied in the fact that four of his sons? 
and a son-in-law successively held the high- priestly 
office— whether we assume that Annas expressly wrought 
for this end, or whether it was simply because those in 
power sought by this means to win him over to them- 
selves. Only on the assumption that he was, in truth, 
the real manager of affairs, ean we account for it that, 
aceording to Jn. 1813-24, he gave a private hearing in 
the case of Jesus, as also that Lk. (Lk. 32) names him 
as colleague with Caiaphas, and (Acts 46) enumerates 
him in the first place, along with Caiaphas and two 
of his high-priestly sons, as holding high-priestly rank. 
Other instances, however, of a similar co-ordination of 
past high priests are not unknown; for example, in 
the ease of Jonathan, son of Annas (7/ ii. 125 f.), of 
Ananias son of Nedebaios (Ant. xx. 92-9; see ANANIAS, 
9), and of the younger Ananos and Jesus son of Gamaliel, 
both of whom wcre high priests for some time during 
the years 62-65, and had the conduct of affairs in their 
hands during the first period of the Jewish wars. 

The Annas (Ananos) just mentioned, son of Annas, 
appointed in 62 A.D. by Agrippa IL, availed himself of 
the confusion following on the death of Festus to procure 
the death of his enemies by tumultuary sentence. Among 
the victims of his tyranny was, it would seem, James, 
the brother of the Lord. The passage relating to it in 
Josephus (2091), however, may perhaps be a Christian 
interpolation (see JAMES, 8 3, end). In any ease, the 
king himself, even before the arrival of the new pro- 
curator, put an end to Annas's reign of terror by 
deposing him from the high-priesthood after a tenure of 
three months. tA Sin 


ANNIS, (anneic [B], : Esd. 516 RV, RVmg. 
Annias, AV ANANIAS (q.., 1). 


ANNUUS (ANNOYNON [A], om. BL), 1 Esd. 8 48, a 
name not in Ezra 819—in Ezra's caravan (see EZRA, i. 
§ 2, ii. § 15 (1) d)—supposed by some to be a corruption 
of ‘with him’ (YAN) in Ezra, which may itself be a mis- 
read sign of the accusative (so PAL), 


ANOINTING. Inthe OT two distinct Hebrew terms, 
frequently occurring, are translated in EV by ‘anoint,’ 
i. Terms while a third (303) is ineorrectly so under- 

à * stood in Ps. 26 by Targ. and Sym. and 
also by Ewald (ep We. Heid.) x18) (a) ma (sah) 
is always (Dt. 2840 Ruth 33 2 5.1220 142 2 Ch. 2815 
Ezck. 169 Dan. 103 Mic. 615) used of the application of 
unguents to the human body as a matter of toilet, and 
hence Ex.3032 means that the holy anointing oil 
shall not be used for ordinary toilet purposes. (6) nz 
(szdshah) and its derivatives.” In this case we have to 
distinguish between the primary physical, and a sccondary 
and metaphorical use. In its physical sense nz is used 
(1) rarely, probably with the retention of the original 
meaning of the root, of rubbing an unguent or other 
substance on an object,—e.g., oil on shields (Is. 215 

1 It has heen suggested that the reference to his prophesying 
may have arisen out of a popular etymology of Caiaphas, cp Ar. 
&á'z/ = soothsayer (‘qui movit vestigia et indicia rerum, physio- 


gnomus,' Freyt.) ; cp Nestle, Z HZ TA. 40149, and see Dalm. Gram. 
127, n. 4. Blass thinks that Nestle has upset the etymology 


from x55 ‘stone’ and KE'3 ‘oppression,’ by showing that the 


name in Aramaic is written with p not 2. 

2 The fourth, Matthias, was appointed to the office for a 
short time, between 41 and 44, by Agrippa; perhaps Annas did 
not live to see this, and certainly he did not survive to see the 
priesthood held by his fifth son, Ananos II. (in 62 A.D.). 

3 On these, as well as on several matters referred to in the 
course of this article, Weinel's study ‘prem und seine Derivate’ 
(ZATW 181-82 ['98]) should be consulted. Unfortunately, it 
Spprared too late to be used in the preparation of the present 
article. 
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2 S. 121), paint on a ceiling, Jer. 2214 (here translated 
in EV by ' painted '), —and probably we should interpret 
the word similarly in the recurring phrase (e.g., in Ex. 
292) ‘wafers unleavened anointed with oil’; (2) of the 
application of unguents to persons or things as a religious 
rite; for details see below (8 3 J) but observe that, 
with the possible! exception of Am.66, nzo is never 
used in the sense of qp. In its metaphorical sense 
ngn is used of the divine appointment or selection of a 
man for a particular purpose—viz., for the kingship 
(18.10: 1517 25.127 2 K. 95612 Ps. 457 [8] $9 20[21] 
2 Ch. 227; ep below, 8 5). For the relation of the term 
meo to the usages under discussion sce MESSIAH, § 1. 
' Anoint' in Ps. 9210[11] corresponds to Heb. $53,? in 
Ps. 235 it corresponds to j7; ' anointing’ in the prob- 
ably corrupt passage Is. 1027 corresponds to ae (C «^o 
om.) and ‘anointed ones’ in Zech. 414 (AV; but RV 


‘sons of oil’; (535349 viol rfjs miórgros) to ayes 32. 

In NT the EV also confuses two sharply distinguished 
terms.  xpiw, which in the LXX, as in classical Greek, 
may be used in a physical sense, is in the N'T used exv- 
clusively (LR. 418 [cp Is. 6011] Acts 427 1038 2 Cor. 121) 
of God in a metaphorical sense; for we can hardly 
regard the quotation from Ps. 457[8] in Heb. 19 as an 
exception. The derivatives xpícua (1 Jn. 22027) and 
xpwTós are used similarly ; but the compounds éyypiw 
(Rev.318 also Tob. 68[9] 118) and émiıxpiw (Jn. 96:1) 
retain the original physical sense. 

Thus the N'F use of ypiw resembles the meta- 
phorical use of nës. The other NT term, ddcidw, is 
always used of the application of unguents to the body, 
whether (like the Heb. z:5 which it frequently represents, 
e.g., Ruth 33 Micah 615, ep also 2 K. 42 (55^*) for 
toilet purposes (Mt. 617 Lk. 73846 Jn. 112), or medicin- 
ally (Mk. 6:5 Ja. 514), or as a tribute of respect to 
the dead (Mk. 16: ep Jn. 1237).3 

From the foregoing analysis of the terms, it will 
be clear that ‘anointing’ was practised by the 

2. Toi Hebrews both for secular and for sacred 
2. Toilet. E f $ 
purposes. ‘lhe unguent used was olive oil, 
with or without the addition of aromatic spices; for 
details see Ot. Anointing formed among the Hebrews, 
as among many other peoples (cp, e.g., Pl. ÆN xiii. 1-6), 
a regular part of a full toilet, being in particular 
associated with washing (Ruth 33 Ezek. 169 Sus. 17) ; 
the omission of it was a sign of mourning, the 
resumption of the practice a sign that mourning was 
over (25. 142 Dan. 103[cp Mt. 617] 2S. 1220 Judith 103 
cp Is. 613 Eccl. 93) ; and hence ' to anoint’ is a suitable 
figure for ‘to make glad’ (Ps. 235 ep 457[8]). The 
head and face appear to have been most usually anointed 
(Ps. 104 :5 Judith 1610 Mt. 617 Lk. 738 cp Ps. 235 1415 
Eccles. 98), and the anointing of the feet to have been a 
special luxury (Lk. 746 Jn. 123). The medicinal use of 
unguents is referred to not only in Ja.5:4 Mk. 613, 
but also in Is. 16 Lk. 1034. On anointing the dead 
see EMBALMING. 

Leaving the significance of anointing as a religious 
rite to a final section, we will here simply classify the 
persons or objects which were so 
anointed ; and first the persons. (a) 
The king. |n the OT, especially in 
the earlier writings, there are numerous 
references to the anointing of kings (cp, e.g., 1 S. 1631a 


3. Religious 
rite: anointing 
of persons. 


1 Possihle, hut hardly probable (cp Ges.-Bu., s.v. min). The 
feast described in the context is sacrificial: see v.4 and cp 
WRS Re. Sem.2) 241, 258, 430 n. 4, and note that the word 
used in v. 6 for bowl (prin) is elsewhere exclusively used in 


connection with sacrifice ; cp, Driver (ad /oc.), who, however, 
takes the passage as a description of effeminate luxury. 
2 Thetext, however, is very questionable. Many (e.g. Cheyne, 


Psalms (0), Baethgen), following BENART Sym. Jer., point "noa 
instead of ‘nba, and translate ‘my old age’ or ‘my wasting 
strength’ instead ot ‘I am anointed.’ In Psalms (2) Che. 
1eads ‘nop=nxdo, 

3 In Mk. 14st ‘anoint’ is uvpiQw (see MYRRH, 2). 
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916 2K.2330 Ecclus. 4613), and so frequently of the 
Hebrew kings to whom the term ‘Messiah of Yahwé’ 
belonged pre-eminently, if not exclusively, in the days 
of the monarchy and even later (Lam. 420); for the 
anointing of a Syrran king (by a Hebrew prophet) see 
1 K. 1915, and cp the general reference in Judg. 9815, 
and Am. 745. 376 ' Manabbi(r)ia, king of Egypt, . . . 
established my father over the kingdom, and 
poured oil on his head.’ (4) 77e prophet. Wow far it 
was usual to anoint a prophet we cannot say; but we 
have one allusion (in a narrative of the gth or 8th 
cent.) to such an anointing which caunot be reasonably 
explained away ; if ‘anoint’ in r K. 19552 164 be literal, 
it would be unnatural to consider it in 7.164 (as in 
Is. 61:1) metaphorical ; ep Icclus.488 (c) The priest. 
References to the anointing of priests, as part of the 
rite of consecration, are numerous in P. We have to 
distinguish, however, between those passages which refer 
to the anointing of the high priest (Aaron) alone, and 
those which refer to the anointing of the priests in gencral 
(for the former cp Ex. 297 Lev. 812 6 20[13], and, outside 
P, Ps. 1332 Ecclus. 4515; for the latter, Ex. 3030 
4013-15). It seems probable that passages of the 
latter class are secondary (cp We. CH 141 f. ; Di. on 
Lev.81:0-312; Nowack, Arch. 2 124). In this case the 
anointing of the high priest may be inferred to have 
been an earlier custom than that of anointing all 
priests. This would account for the origin of the term 
mura jnan, ‘the anointed priest’ applied to the high 
priest (Lev. 43536 622[15]; ep Nu. 3525 Lev.9211:012 
2 Mace. I 10o, and perhaps Dan. 925 f. ), and for its subse- 
quent disappearance when all priests were anointed (ep 
ondaron Nu. 33). We may infer from Zech. 414 that 


the custom of anointing the high priest was at least as 
ancient as the close of the sixth century ; but we have 
no earlier evidence. On the other hand, the contrast 
between a priest and ' Yahwé's anointed (15.235—a 
Deuteronomic passage), and the different terms in 
which the Chronicler (x Ch.2922) and the earlier 
historian (1 K.23s) refer to Zadok's appointment, are 
worthy of attention. Cp further (for some differences of 
view) Baudissin, Die Gesch. des AT Priesterthums 25 f. 
48 f. 140 253. 

Lifeless objects also were anointed. (a) Gen. 9818 
3113 3514 are, as far as OT is concerned, isolated 

A references to the anointing of sacred pillars 
E RAE (see MASSEBAH) ; but the custom was well- 

objects. y nown in antiquity (cp Di. on Gen. 2818; 
WRS Rel. Sem.) 232). (^) The /auzeruacle and its 
appurtenances. P contains directions or statements 
about anointing ' the tent of meeting ' and all its furniture 
(which is mentioned in detail, Ex. 3026), or ‘the 
tabernacle and all that is therein’ (Ex. 409 Lev. 810 
Nu.71), as part of the rite of consecration. Special 
reference ‘is made to the anointing of the altar (Nu. 
7108488). In Dan.924 we find an allusion to the 
anointing of ‘the most holy’ (probably =the altar) in 
the reconsecration after the pollution of the temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 

NT contains no reference to anointing as a religious 
rite, unless, indeed, we ought to infer from Mk. 613 
Ja. 514 that magieal—and so far religious — pro- 
perties were attributed to the oil used in anointing 
the sick (as distinct from the wounded, Lk. 1034); 
but before the close of the second century A.D. it had 
come to form part of the ceremony of baptism. See 
Smith and Cheetham, Dict. of Christ. Antig., sav. 
'Chrism,' 'Unction'; Mayor's Comm. on James 
(on 514). 

Anointing occurs repeatedly as a metaphorical term 
to express a religious idea. As we have seen (1) the 

Heb. term (nës) is sometimes and the 
6. Metaphors. NT term ea always used meta- 
phorically with God as subject. The metaphor may 
have originated in, as it was certainly subsequently 
used to express, the idea of God pouring out his spirit 
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on a man (or people) for a particular purpose—r.g., on 
Saul to smite the Amalekites (1r 5.1517), on Jehu to 
smite the house of Ahab (2 K. 96 f.), on ‘the Servant’ 
‘to preach good tidings' (Is. 611). "Thus, after Yahwé 
has anointed Saul (1 5.101), the spirit of Yahwé comes 
mightily upon him (v.6), cp 15. 1613; and the con- 
nection between the outpouring of the spirit and 
anointing is elear in Is. 61:1 (Lk. 4:18) 2 Cor. 12:1, and 
especially in Acts1038. Similarly, ‘the anointing from 
the holy one’ (r Jn. 22027) is the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, which teaches those that receive it con- 
cerning all things. Hence, the term ‘anointed’ could 
suitably be applied to Israel as a people—e.g., Hab. 313; 
see further MEsstaH, § 3. In Ps.157 8920, the 
whole phrase ‘to anoint with oil’ is used with God as 
subject; in these eases either the whole phrase is a 
metaphor, or mlak has acquired a quiasi-causative 
sense. 
On the relation of the various terms and customs 
to one another there have been dillerent. views, some 
Suniga of which must be brietly referred. to. 
6. Primitive |... (e d MIS. MY 
isHificanog, oe (eg. Kamphausen in the article 
sun * Salbe ‘in ZZ IUZ 0) derive the religious 
from the toilet use, seeing in the rite of anointing 
both the means of setting apart to God some person or 
thing as clean and sweet-smelling, and also the symbol 
of such a condition. But (1) it may be questioned 
whether the sbarp distinction of terms relative to 
the two uses (cp 8 r) be not against this view; (2) 
there is no positive evidence that the Hebrews in- 
terpreted the rite in this way, unless we so regard the 
custom of mixing sweet-smelling substances in the 
anointing oil—a custom which cannot be traced before 
P; and (3) the metaphorical use cannot be satisfactorily 
explained in this way. Reasons have been given in the 
preceding section for thinking that the religious rite of 
anointing men was at any rate understood at an early 
period to symbolise the outpouring of the divine spirit ; 
but it is possible that this symbolism is not original, 
even in the case of persons. It certainly does not 
explain the anointing of things— particularly the pillar 
at Bethel. This custom Robertson Smith (eZ. Sep. (2) 
233 379 ff, especially 313 Æ, ep SAckIFICE) seeks 
ito explain às a sacrifice, the oil being a substitute 
for the animal fat which was smeared (smearing, it is 
to be remembered, being the original sense of ngn) 
by the Arabs on similar pillars, and played a consider- 
able part in many other forms of sacrifice. Fat being, 
according to ancient thought, one of the great seats 
of life, was peculiarly fitted for the food of the gods 
(hence the anointing of the pillar), and also for imparting 
living virtue to the persons to whom it might be applied 
(hence the anointing of things or other persons) In 
this case the view that anointing symbolised the impart- 
ing of the divine spirit, is a refinement of the idea in 
which the custom may be presumed to have originated 
(cp COVENANT, 8 s end). The anointing of the temple 
and sacred furniture will then be a survival similar to 
that of sprinkling them with blood. G. B. G. 


ANOS (anwe [BA; om. L]), 1 Esd. 934, apparently 
VANIAH of Ezra] 0 36. 

ANT (D222.! mypMH2(BN.\]; formica, Pr.663025t). 
Classical writers often refer to the 
industry, forethought, and ingenuity 
of the ant, and especially to its habit 


1 The etymology of this word is very doubtful. It has been 
proposed to derive it (1) from a doubtful Heb. verb Say (cp Syn) 
‘to cut,’ referring either to the shape of the ant's body (—*in- 
sect ), or to its habit of cutting seeds from the corn-ears, or to the 
incision it is supposed to make in the seeds themselves to prevent 
their sprouting (though this last was hardly known to the ancient 
Hebrews); (2) from Ar. namala ‘to creep" or ‘to ascend by 
creeping ' ; (3) from asupposed root akin to Heb. py, ‘to make a 
slight sound’. The connection with Ar. mammada is certain ; 
but possibly the meaning of the verb may be derived from the 
noun. A kindred word is Ar. anut, ' Diner tip ' (Lag. Uebers. 
21). The Syr. equivalent is šmšmānā( E “Ps Ar. 
has the same vend as Heh,—xanrla. 


1. Name and 
allusions. 
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of storing grain-seeds beneath the ground in time 
of harvest. ! 

Thus /£lian tells us that so great is the industry of ants that, 
when there is moonlight, they work by night as well as by day. 
It was noticed how carefully their work was organised ; they 
were described as marching like an army, the oldest acting 
as generals; when they reached the cornfield, the older ants 
ascended the stalks and threw down the grains to the others, 
who stood around the foot. Each took its part in carrying 
away the food to their subterranean homes, which were care- 
fully constructed with several chambers, and protected above hy 
een of earth to keep out the rain. The seeds were divided 
into Lwo, sometimes into four, segments, and in other cases 

eled, to prevent their sprouting ; if wetted by rain, they were 

ronght out and carefully dried in the sun. The ant showed 
a weather-knowledge far surpassing man's... It was in all respects 
a moAcrucov Çwov, and is so classed by Aristotle along with the 
crane and the bee. i 

The same observations are repeated in later times by 
Arabie and Jewish writers. 

The Mohammedans seem to have associated the ant with 
Solomon: the 27th chapter of the Koran is styled ‘the ant,’ 
because it mentions that Solomon, on his inarch, once entered 
‘the valley of ants,’ whereupon an ant said, ‘O ants, enter 
into your habitations, lest Solomon and his army tread you 
underfoot and perceive it not.’ It was a custom with the Arabs, 
says Bochart, to place an ant in the hand of a new-born child, 
with a prayer that he might grow up wise and sagacious. 

'The only two passages in the OT which mention the 
ant obviously refer to some species of Harvesting Ant 
—probably either to lphenogaster (for- 
merly called 4//a) barbara, or to A. 
structor, or to Pheidole megacephala, which are to this 
day found in Syria, and, indeed, all round the Mediter- 
ranean basin. 

Numerous other species of ant have been described in 
Palestine ; but, as far as is known, they resemble in their habits 
the ants of temperate and colder climates, and do not lay up any 
store of provisions against the winter: it is possible that, like 
the latter, they pass the cold season in a torpor or winter sleep. 

The harvesting ants all belong to the genus 
Aph:enogaster, or are closely allied to it. Their habits 
3. Harvesting YE well known to the ancients and 

: nt IBS to mediaeval writers. These observers, 

uu generalising on insufficient. data, as- 
sumed that all ants stored up food for winter con- 
sumption. When, however, the centre of learning 
shifting farther N. from the shores of the Mediterranean, 
the leaders of science were found in central and northern 
Europe, the position of things was reversed. 

Naturalists, noticing that the ants whose habits 
they observed did not store grain and seeds, arrived 
at the conclusion that no ants did, and attempted. to 
explain the accounts of the earlier writers by pointing 
out that they had probably mistaken for seeds the 
pupæ which, when anything disturbs the ants’ nest, are 
at once seized and borne to a place of safety. The 
consensus of opinion, accordingly, until about a quarter of 
a century ago, was that ants never lay up stores of food. 

The investigations of Moggridge and Lespés, how- 
ever, showed that, although this opinion is probably 
correct as far as ants in more northern climates are 
concerned, many of the ants in the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean store up seeds collected from different 
plants. Not only do they collect seeds that have fallen, 
but they also frequently tear the fruit or seed-pod off the 
plants and bear them to the formicarium or nest. 
They will, moreover, travel considerable distanees to 
obtain their food, marching in two nearly continuous 
parallel lines, the length of the column sometimes 
measuring 24 yards or more. The two lines are moving 
in contrary directions—the one toiling laden with spoils 
towards the nest, the other hurrying back with empty 
mouths to the harvest ground. 

The nests both of .4. barbara and of A. structor are 
simply excavations in the ground—long cylindrical pas- 

4. Nests: S*8¢S Or rounded hollows, the floors of which 

klorin ' are to some extent smoothed and cemented. 

É- In these hollows, about the size of a billiard 

1 See the list of passages quoted in Bochart, //fer.—among 
them Hor, Sat. i. 1 33; Virg. Æn. 4 402; Plin. VA 11 3o ; lian, 
225 443643. A brief account of the Jewish notices by Rev. 
A. Löwy in PSBA 868 [1880-81]. 
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ball, the seeds are stored. In one nest Moggridge 
counted seeds from twelve different species of plant, and 
he enumerates eighteen distinct botanical families con- 
taining plants which furnish ants with seeds. — .4. s/ructor 
is frequently found in the neighbourhood of towns or 
villages, and even in the streets ; of. barbara, usually in 
the country. 

The ants' nests are entered by one or two holes, 
whose presence is usually indicated by small heaps of 
refuse, partly composed of the earth excavated from the 
nest, and partly built up of the husks aud other useless 
matter, which is carefully removed from the seeds before 
the latter are stored up. All this refuse is scrupulously 
removed from the nest, which is kept very clean. The 
ants do not allow the seeds to sprout; possibly by 
making an incision in them. 

The amount of seed collected. and stored in the 
granaries is very considerable and may cause serious 
loss to the agriculturist ; from one nest an amount of 
seed estimated at 1 Ib. in weight was taken, and there 
must be many hundreds of nests to the acre. The seed 
stores of the ants of Palestine are sullficieitly important 
to be mentioned in the Mishna, which records the rules 
adopted as to their ownership. 

The industry of the harvesting ants, and the amount 
of work they accomplish, justify their being held up as 
examples of untiring energy. They begin work carly in 
the morning and keep at it far into the night, working 
as hard in the dark as in the sunlight. Meer Hasan 
Ah in his ZZ£isfory of the Mussulmans describes how 
eight or twelve very small harvesting ants will find it 
difficult to move a grain of wheat, and yet they manage 
to transport such grains over a distance of 1000 yards 


to their nest. Their great sagacity is shown in 
numerous ways -the complexity of the organisation 
of their colonies (involving the differentiation of 


individuals to perform different duties), their powers of 
communicating one with another, and their slave- 
making propensities. Their habit of laying-up food 
for the future, and even (in some South- American 
species) of actually cultivating eertain fungi for food, 
places them with the bees and wasps, as regards intelli- 
gence, second only to man in the animal kingdom. 

The ants belong to the order Hymenoptera (which 
includes bees, wasps, and saw-flies), and to the family 
Formicidiv. N. Stee A. E. S. 


ANTELOPE ÛNA 46, Dt 145; Nim A, Is. 5120; 
opyž [G5^L in Dt. ; and Aq. Sym. Theod. in ls.]; 
CEYTAION [GO 3^2" in Is. ]), an unclean animal mentioned 
along with the pygarg and chamois. The above is the 
rendering of RV and is much preferable to AV WiLp Ox, 
Wann BULL (which is based upon Targ. Gr. Ven., and 
is accepted by Kim.) although wild oxen and wild 
bulls were common enough throughout Palestine and 
Mesopotamia (see CATTLE, 8 4). The allusion in Is. 
(Z¢.) to the capture of the animal by means of a net 
wholly agrees with what is known of the manner in 
which antelopes, gazelles, etc. were usually captured. 

The species here intended may be the -titilope 
leucoryx (or oryx, ep €), or the of. bubalis. Against 
the former proposal the objection has been raised that 
the oryx is called in the modern vernacular of N. Africa 
yohkmur, which z Heb. «zm 'fallow-deer' (see Rox); 
but it is not uncommon for the same name to be given 
to members of different species by different peoples.! 
On OX-ANTELOPE sce UNICORN (beg. ). SEA. C. 


ANTHOTHIJAH (MY) 1 Ch 82 RV, AV 
ANTOTHIJAH (g.2.). 

ANTICHRIST (auriypicroc [Ti. WH]). History 
of the Question.* Researches into 
the meaning of ‘Antichrist’ have 
always started from the exegesis of 


1 For other examples see Unicorn, note. 
2 Cp. Lücke, Lint, tu d. P flanh, Soh. 359 f. ; Bornemann, 
* Die Thessalonicherbriefe ' in Meyer's //andbuch 400 f. 
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2 Thess. 21-12 and certain passages in the Apocalypse 
(chap. 13). 

‘The first period of the history of the discussion em- 
braces the Greek and Latin ecclesiastical writers down 
to the beginning of the Middle Ages. — Within this 
period the tradition is unusually stable. The Antichrist 
is taken to be a manifestation which is to be made at 
the end of time— a definite personality, as to whose 
origin, career, and end, perfectly definite and tradition- 
ally fixed views are set forth, which rest but partially 
on the NT. ‘This exegetical tradition, the importance 
of which is greatly undervalued by recent commentators 
such as Bornemann, is, for reasons which will afterwards 
appear, of the utmost value. To say that the naive 
dogmatic belief. of the church-fathers in ‘the truth of 
this eschatological phantasy down to its least detail‘ 
was absolute does not in any way disprove the correct- 
ness of their exegesis. 

Of the two methods that came into vogue during the 
Middle Ages—the ccclesiastico-political method with 
polemical purpose (since Joachim of Floris, afterwards 
in chief favour with Protestant scholars, especially in 
the form hostile to papal claims) and the universal 
historical (perhaps, since Nicolas de Lyra)-- neither 
advanced the question in the least. 

The beginnings of a truly scientific manner of looking 
at these as well as at other eschatological traditions 

were made by certain Spanish and French 

2. Modern. Jesuits, who threw themselves into the 
polemic against Protestant attacks with great learning 
and acumen. Their first step was to revert to the 
tradition of the church fathers, which they embodied. in 
extensive works.! Thus the futurist method was 
restored to its ascendency. 

This method maintained its ground, until quite recently, 
among all scientific interpreters of the apologetic school. There 
is one point, however, in which the exegesis of the moderns—as, 
for example, Hofman (Schriftéeweis) and Luthardt (Dic Lehre 
von den letzten Dingen) and almost the whole body of Fnglish 
writers on the subject- falls far below that of the church 
fathers: the concrete eschatological figures are more or less 
spiritualised. Thus, Antichrist becomes an impersonal general 
tendency; the ‘temple’ (2 Thess. 24) is interpreted as meaning 
Christendom ; and the carexwr, as law and order. 

It is in the work of Ludovicus Alcasar (1 ¢stigatio 
arcani sensus in Apocal., Antwerp, 161.4) that we find the 
earliest indications of a thoroughly scientitic, historical, 
and critical handling of this question. The labours and 
the method of the Jesuit. scholars, however, were after- 
wards made available for the Protestant Church by Hugo 
Grotius (Annotationes, Paris, 1644), who in the treatment 
of Antichrist may be regarded as the founder of the 
‘historical’ or *preterist' method. Ile interpreted 
2 Thess. 21-12, point by point, as referring to tlie 
oceurrences of the reign of Caligula. In this method 
he was followed by Wetstein, Hammond, Clericus, and 
Harduin ; and, since Kern ( Zub. Z. f. Theol., 1833. i.). 
the preterist interpretation of the Antichrist has become 
almost universal, but as referring to Nero redivivus (so 
F. C. Baur, Theol. Jahréb., 1855 ; Woltzmann, in ZZ; 
Hilgenfeld, ZH Z, 1862, 1866; Ilausrath ; and many 
others, including Renan, L) 4utéchrist, 1876). Folow- 
ing an example partly given by Klópper, however, 
Spitta (Zum Gesch. u. Lith des Urchristenthunt 
109 fA.) has again sought the explanation of the predic- 
tions regarding Antichrist in the circumstances of the 
reign of Caligula. 

Abandoning this (on the whole, mistaken) line, a few 
scholars have sought an interpretation of Antichrist in a 

3. Recent, Jewish tradition dating farther back than 
i * the Christian era and not resting on any 
historical events. 

Among these scholars may be named Reiche, De Wette, Lüne- 
mann, and Bornemann (in their respective commentaries) and 
Kahler (in PA E) Ewald's observations in Jahré. f. bièl. 
l'iss., 1851, p. 250, and 1860, p. 241, are of special interest : 

1 Malvenda's De Antichristo (Lyons, 1647) being perhaps the 


fullest. The commentaries of Ri ira (Salamanca, 1591) and 
Blasius Viegas (Ebora, 1601) were specially influential. 
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for the first time he combined 2 Thess. 2 with Mt. 2415 % and 
Rev. 113.7, and thus the problem ceased to be one of exegesis 
merely. The best work in this direction has been that of 
Schneckenburger (see Bóhmen's survey of his writings in /a475. 
J. deutsche Theol., 1859), who endeavoured systematically (as 
the only true method) to ascertain the kindred Jewish tradition 
that lay at the basis of the NT passages. (Preliminary researches 
in the same sense had been contributed by Corrodi, Arit. Gesch. 
des Chiliasinus 1781 f. ; Bertholdt, Christol. Jud., 1811, § 16; 
and Gfrórer, Jahrhundert des Herls 2256 f. 405 ff. 436.) 
Schneckenburger also brought Mt. 24 Rev. 11 and Jn. 543 into 
the field of his survey, and his view may be said on the whole to 
have stood the test of time.1 
Still more recently Bousset (Der Antichrist in der 
Ueberlicferung des Judenthums, des NT. u. der Alten 
Kirche, 1895), following up the suggestions of Gunkel's 
Schöpfung n. Chaos (1895), and the method then for the 
first time securely laid down, has sought to supplement 
these investigations in two directions: (1) by a com- 
prehensive induction based on all the eschatological 
portions of the NT that belong to the same circle of 
ideas, and the careful exclusion of all that do not 
so belong; and (2) by an attempt at a comprehensive 
and complete presentation of the tradition (which comes 
before us in the NP only in a fragmentary way) as it 
is to be met with in the Jewish sources, and, still more, 
in the later Christian exegetical and apocalyptic tradition. 
This tradition is in great measure quite independent of 
the NT, and in all probability dates, as far as its sources 
are concerned, from pre-Christian times. ? 
The NT Tradition. The name avriypioros occurs 
in the NT only in the Johannine Epistles (1 Jn. 218 22: 
NT 43: 2 Jn.7), and thus in all probability its 
= " formation belongs to the late NT period. 
For an answer to the question who or what is 
meant by the name, it is best to start from the well- 
known (probably Pauline) passage in 2 Thess. 21-12, 
where we read that before the end of all things the man 
of sin, or, rather, of lawlessness (6 &vOpwros 77s dvoulas), 
the lawless one (6 dvowos), the son of perdition (6 vids 77s 
amwNcias), must be revealed. This ' man of sin,’ it is 
clear, is to make his appearance as a false Messiah—an 
observation which, from the outset, precludes us from 
referring the expression to any foreign potentate such as 
Caligula? or Nero. He is sent to ‘them that are 
perishing' (namely the Jews), because they received 
not the love of the truth (the true Messiah).* He does 
not employ any outward force, but accomplishes his 
work by means of false signs and lying wonders (cp the 
tradition of the Church fathers, as continued by De 
Wette, Ewald, Schneckenburger, B. Weiss, Liünemann, 
Bornemann) He will make his appearanee in Jeru- 
salem. In this account of the Antichrist the specially 
perplexing assertions are that he is to seat himself 
in the temple of God and that he is to declare himsclf 
to be God. This last act, at any rate, does not belong 
to the ró/e of a false Messiah. It is also doubtful 
who or what ought to be understood by 6 xaréxuov, 
TÒ Kxaréxov, the power that stands in the way of 
the manifestation of Antichrist. If once a reference in 
the passage to a Jewish false Messiah be accepted, the 
mystery of iniquity (lawlessness: rò uvor. rij ávoulas) 
will most probably mean the cruelty which the Jews 
as a whole had begun to show towards the Christians 
(same authorities as above). At this point we obtain 
a clear light upon Rev. 11. The perplexing fact 
that there the beast rises out of the deep and makes 
its appearance in Jerusalem (a view of the passage that 
appears certain-—not only from 118, but also from the 
connection of 11 :2 with 11 3—as against the other inter- 
pretations referring it to Rome) is explained by 2 Thess. 
2. ‘Fhe beast that rises out of the deep and appears in 


1 This applies also to the first part of the Afocalyptische 
Studien of n. Weiss, 1869. 

2 Attempts jn this direction had already been made by 
Bertholdt and Schneckenburger. 

3 2 Thess. 24 does not at all fit in with Spitta's interpretation 
of the passage as referring to Caligula's proposal to set up a 
statue of himself in Jerusalem. 

4 Cp Jn. 545. 
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Jerusalem is the Antichrist. If this be so, we are 
supplied with the following additional elements in the 
tradition: (1) a great drought that comes over the 
world in the last times (in Rev. through the two 
witnesses); (2) the two witnesses, their slaughter by 
the Antichrist, and their resurrection; (3) a previous 
assemblage of many nations in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. ‘The dim and fragmentary character of the 
whole narrative, however, is striking. In another place 
in the Apocalypse we find another parallel to the figure 
of the Antichrist—in Rev. 1311 f£. The beast that ‘ had 
two horns like unto a lamb’ (RV) is designated by the 
author of Revelation himself as a False Prophet. When 
it is spoken of as ‘coming up from the land’ (not 
‘earth’ as in EV), we may reasonably understand 
Palestine to be meant. This false prophet also does 
his work by means of signs and wonders. Here we 
meet with a new and rather perplexing consideration : the 
sealing on their foreheads and hands of those whom he 
has led astray, and the buying and selling of them that 
is thus made possible. ‘To the same great group of 
traditions a part of the eschatological discourse in the 
Synoptic Gospels (especially in Mt.) also appears to 
belong. Older theories of the BééAryua rìs épnuwaews 
of Mt. 24:5 having broken down, and Spitta's explana- 
tion of it as referring to Caligula being beset with 
difficulties (indeed, an apocalypse which arose onlv in 
40-41 A.D. could surely not have found its way among 
utterances of the Lord which were already becoming 
fixed), we scem compelled to fall back on an older 
tradition, and to explain the strange phrase of the Anti- 
christ of 2 Thess. 24 sitting in the "Temple (on these 
points cp ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION). In this case 
we arrive at new elements in the tradition : the subsequent 
flight of those who have believed, the shortening of the 
days (Mt. 2422), and the picture of the end of the world 
and of the final judgment (Mt. 24 29 7). Here again 

the fragmentary brevity of the tradition is surprising. 
If we now survey these eschatological fragments as a 
whole, two conjectures immediately force themselves on 
us: (1) that all these eschatological 

5. Results. ( . à a 
phantasies were not independently con- 
ceived by the various authors from whom we derive 
them ;! that, on the contrary, the authors are mostly 
reproducing a tradition which already lay before them ; 
and (2) that it is a single consistent tradition that 
underlies all these (partly coincident, partly com- 
plementary) fragments. If the second conjecture 
be true, we may venture to think that the tradition 
in question has not been lost beyond all possibility of 
recovery. In point of fact, our very first glance at later 
Christian apocalyptic literature satisfies us that this 
literature rests upon a tradition which is but partially 

dependent on the NT. 
The Tradition of the Early Church regarding Antichrist. 
Sources.2 The tradition becomes tangible as soon as we have a 
Christian literature copious enough. ‘The 
6. Early Church influence of this tradition is already visible 
tradition. in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(chap. 16). Irenzus (Adv. haer. 525-30) also 
presents himself in this connection. Special importance, how- 
ever, among the earlier witnesses, attaches to Hippolytus's 
amodetis epi ToU &vrixpéíarov, the Carmen Afologeticum of 
Comnodian, Lactantiuss /ast. Div." 15 ff. (Commodian and 
Lactantius have a place of their own in the tradition), and the 
Commentary on the Apocalypse of Victorinus. A further group 
of writings ascribed to an ecclesiastical writer of very great 
influence, Ephraim Syrus, must be mentioned. Under his name 
are current three Homilies on the Antichrist ; (1) One in Syriac 
(De Lamy, 3187 /7.,—all of it genuine with the exception of a few 
chapters); (2) one in Greek (Assemani, 2222-30 3134-143), 
py aps genuine ; and (3) one in Latin (Caspari, #? suf. 208 /f.). 
‘he historical event from which all these prophecies start is the 
1 See the detailed argument for the impossibility of this in 
Gunkel, Schdpf. u. Chaos. 

2 See Malvenda, De Antichristo (1647): Ebert, ‘On Com- 


modian's '* Carmen Apologeticum "' in 464. d. kön. Sachs. Ges. 
d. Wissensch.5387 ff. Caspari, Briefe und Abhandlungen 
(90) 208 7. 429 ff. and, for the later period, Zezschwitz, Vom 
römischen Kaiserthum deutscher Nation, 1877; Gutschmid, 
a sited Schriften 5505 ff. : W. Meyer, Ludus p^ Antichristo, 
1880. 
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beginning of the great barbarian migrations, the invasion of 
the eastward regions of the Roman Empire by the Huns (Gog 
and Magog). Allied in character to the foregoing are 
Cyril's CazecAesis (xv), the pseudo. Johannine Apocalypse 
"Tisch. d foc. apocr.), and the Commentary on the Apocalypse 
y Andrew of Cæsarea. Dependent on Ephraim’s Greek 
homily are the mepi r$ GuvreAecag tov xóapov (ed. Lagarde) of 
the pseudo- Hippolytus, and the Dioffra of Philip Solitarius 
(310,9. ; Migne, P. Gr. 127). This whole mass of tradition is 
exceedingly valuable on account of its archaic oriental character. 
Of the older church fathers, Jerome also (Ad A lgasiamt, Quast. 
xi; /m Danielem vii. and xi.) and Theodoret (æret. fab, 
523), but not Augustine, and, of the later, John Damascenus 
(éx8eais 427) claim special attention. 

As, in the uniform view of these apocalyptic interpreters, the 
advent of the Antichrist is after the downfall of Rome, one might 
reckon almost with certainty on finding evidence of the currency 
of the tradition about the time of that downfall. Such evidence 
we actually possess in the primary document which was the com- 
mon source of both the so-called Apocalypses of Daniel, the Greek 
(ed. Klostermann, arcta), Brahe Armenian (ch. Kalemkiar, 
Wiener Z. 8127/3 cp Zahn, Forschungen 3119 ff.). Again, 
at the time of the Mehammedan conquests a new rallying-point 
was given for this eschatological tradition, as we see in the apoca- 
lypse of the pseudo- Methodius (7th century, Orthodoxographa\, 
Basel, 1569), closely connected with which is the later Apocalypse 
of Peter, now extant in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic redactions 
(Bratke, ZIP, 1892), and also a series of late Byzantine 
(Vasiliev, slaecdota Graco-Byzantina 1, Moscow, 1893), 
and Inte Jewish apocalypses (Jellinek, Bet-ha-AMlidrash; cp 
Bousset, 64 7. 173 /7.). This hody of tradition reached the west 
through a compilation (De Antichristo) by the monk Adso 
(Migne, Z’. Lat. 101 1291 7), based on the (a of Methodius 
and on a Sibylline book, which last is to be found also (in a 
redacted form) in the works of Beda (Migne, 90 1183) and dates 
perhaps from the fourth century. Lastly, an isolated and very 
archaistic source is to be found also in the Apocalypse of 
Zephaniah (Stern, Z.4, 1886). 


7. He who Subjoined is a brief summary of this 
» tradition as it occurs, almost uniformly, 
letteth.  . 1 
in the sources that have been named. 

In the first place, the universally prevalent conviction is that 
the kareyoiv (2 Thess. 27) is the Roman empire. ‘This, we may 
be sure, was the view of Paul also: if he expected a Jewish 
false Messiah, then the one power left which could ‘hinder’ was 
the Roman empire (cp on this point 4 Lsd.41 7%). The 
political ró/e played by this idea in the history of Christianity 
may be seen in Tertullian (41/07. 32, ad Scap. 2) and Lactantius 
(Zast. dizi. 125). Of equally universal prevalence is the 

" i conception of Antichrist, not as a Roman or 

8. Antichrist. foreign ruler, but as a false Messiah, who is 

to arise among the Jews themselves in 

Jerusalem. | Almost universally (with the exceptions to be after- 
wards mentioned) it is predicted that he is to establish himself 
in the temple and lay claim to Messianic (and, so far, divine) 
honours. (Sometimes, as in Ascens. Jes. 4o, Vict. in A foc. 13 13, 
and in the Ethiopic Apocalypse of Peter, we read that he will 
set up his statue in the temple —doubtless a reminiscence of 
the Caligula episode.) After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
accordingly, the expectation that the Antichrist will rebuild 
the temple in Jerusalem becomes universal. He will show 
special favour to the Jews, will receive circumcision himself, and 
will compel others to do so. He will arise from the tribe of 
Dan (g.7., 89; Jewish haggada is at the root of this [cp Testam. 
Dan 5 f.: also the omission of Dan in Rev. 7 5 f., as to which 
see Iren. v. 30 2, perhaps also even 1 Ch. 661 [46] (see .$ BO 769 [54] 
7 12]; see Schneckenburger-Bóhmer, 412). If, bearing all this in 
mind, we once more turn to 2 Thess. ? 9 7. Jn. 543 Rev. 11 3 7%, it 
immediately becomes plain that any ‘historical’ or prcterist 
interpretation of the Antichrist is out of the question. On the 
basis of a haggadic view of Dan.114378, there came into 
the tradition this further element, that the Antichrist, at 
his first appearing, is to conquer the kings of Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Libya. Another invariable element of the tradition under 
consideration is the enumeration of the miracles to be wrought 
by the Antichrist, particularly celestial signs (Rev. 18 11_/), and 
miracles of healing (although that of raising the dead is beyond 
his reach). Hereupon the Antichrist will achieve the dominion 
of the whole world, and gather round himself to his capital all 
peoples and vast armies (4 Esd. 13 1 /7. Apoc. Bar. 40 Rev. 11 9 /f.). 
: Next, a great drought and famine will come upon 

9. Conflict. the whole earth (differently and less clearly put in 
Rev. 116), and in these straits the Antichrist will 

order his servants (spoken of also as demons) to mark men with 
his mark (according to the Latin Homily of the pseudo- Ephraim, 
a serpent mark), so that only those who bear it shall be permitted 
to buy bread (Rev. 1816/7). ^ Against the Antichrist come 
forward the two witnesses (almost unanimously taken to be 
Elijah and Enoch), who disclose his real character, so that 
many turn away from him (otherwise, and very obscure, what 
we read iu Rev. 11 3). It is noteworthy that in many sources 
there is no mention of the resurrection of the two witnesses— 
doubtless an incident introduced for the first time by the author 


1 For the references in detail see Bousset, Der Antichrist, 
Gött. 1895. 
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of Rev. 11. At the preaching of the witnesses a considcrahle 
company of Israel are converted and begin the opposition to the 
Antichrist (perhaps Rom. 920 is to be interpreted in this con- 
nection) ^ 


he 144,000 who are sealed in Rev.7 $ f. certainly 
have their explanation here. The faithful now eee them- 
selves to the wilderness or to the mountains (Mt. 2416 /7.) ; but 
the days of Antichrist's reign of terror shall be shortened. The 
years shall become months, the months days, the days hours 
(Mt. 2422). Then the Antichrist will send bis armies in pursuit 
of the faithful who have fled into the wilderness ; but there the 
shall be delivered by the angels of God or by the e cwn 
(Rev. 1213 7), and the army of the Antichrist destroyed (cp the 
mysterious angelic battle outside the city, in Rev. 14 14 Z., and, 
in connection with this, the appearance of the lamb with the 
144,000 in Rev. i51 A). The Antichrist is 
10. Defeat of finally slain, HH A authorities, by the 
Antichrist. Messiah, with the breath of his mouth (Is. 11 4 
2 Thess. 2@—the same statement is found in 
late Jewish sources, such as Targ. Jon. on Is. 11 4 and others). 
Perhaps an older tradition may be traced in the view that 
the archangel Michael is to be the conqueror of the Antichrist 
(Dan. I21 Rev. 126, Ass, Mos. 10. Now is seen a mighty 
sign in heaven (Mt. 24 30) ^ the sign of the Son of Man 
interpreted by later writers (cp already | id. 166, onpeov 
exmerágeos év oùpavg) as referring to the Cross, but originally, we 
may be sure, betokening the Divine Judge of the world (Bousset, 
154). Then follows the coming of the Divine Messiah 10 judg- 
ment, amid mighty convulsions of nature (Mt. 2429 /. Rev. 
612 7). From the four corners of heaven desolating storms 
burst upon earth and cleanse it (Rev. 7 1 7), and before the 
divine advent descends a tempest of fire, which burns the earth 
down to its depths, and dries up the sea ənd the rivers 
(Rev. 21 1). 
At the very first glance it is plain that, in this traditi: n, we 
are dealing not with an artificial exegetical mosaic of the various 
passages of the New Testament (and the Old) 
11. Coherence which here come into account, hut with an 
of tradition. original body of tradition, organically and 
inherently consistent ; and. that 1he separate 
eschatological fragments of this tradition in the NT become 
intelligible only when they are brought into their organic place 
in the scheme of the tradition as a whole, so that their essential 
consistency becomes manifest. 


Origin of the Tradition. — Naturally we turn, in the 
first instance, to the eschatological ideas of the OT. 
Schneckenburger will have it that the 
im oF idea of the Antichrist comes from the 
EEG prophecies concerning Gog and Magog 
in Ezek. (387.). That in every form of the tradition 
the prophecy concerning Gog and Magog occurs in 
close connection with the story of the Antichrist is 
indced true to the extent that they are made to aJ pear, 
sometimes after (Rev. 2075 f.), and sometimes befcre, 
the time of his rule. Positive identification of Gog 
with Antichrist, however, does not occur till the seventh 
century, and even then only in Jewish sources. Many of 
the details of the traditions ean be traced, as has been 
already said, to Jewish haggada. In this particular 
point Dan. 7 11 f. is approximated to most nearly; but 
even here there is a marked difference, aud the 
originality of the view outlined above is conspicuous. 
In Daniel the disturber is a foreign power; but here 
the seducer, who personates God or simulates the 
Messiah, rises up from amid the people of God. 
Thus there has been an important development since 
Daniel. Perhaps, as was suggested iu conversation to 
the present writer by Prof. Smend, the historical occasion 
for this advance was supplied by the experiences of Isracl 
under the Maccabees and the Herods. In any case, we 
lial. Pust note a parallel in Jewish Apocalyptic. 
esr e That ideas allied to those in our tradition 
were active among the Jews about the time of Christ is 
shown by 4 Esd. 51 f. (56; regnabit quem non sperant), 
„Apoc. Bar. 36-40, Stbvil. 863 ff. (2167 fF), Test. Dan 5, 
iss. Mos. 8 f., and the (probably Jewish) nucleus of Asc. 
Jes. (323-413). Now, in this tradition, the constantly 
recurring name of the great enemy of the last times—a 
name already known to the apostle Paul (2 Cor. 6 15)- 
is Belial (Beliar). But, according to many passages 
of the Testaments, Belial is a spirit of the air, ruler of 
the evil spirits. . According to Test. Dan 5, the Messiah 
will fight against him in the last days. The supporters 
of Belial are the children of Dan. In Sib. 363 ff. 
(probably dating from the time of Cleopatra), Belial is 
already presented in an aspect closely resembling that 
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of Antichrist (still more so in the Ascensio, which, how- 
ever, has unquestionably undergone Christian revision). 
In the Ascensio the angel Sammael interchanges parts 
with Belial, and Sammael figures also in later Jewish 
tradition as the enemy of the last times! (on the origin 
of Belial, and on the various developments of meaning, 
see BEL1AL) Suggestions of the same idea occur in 
Lk. 10:8 Jn. 123: (Col. 215). Here we would seem to 
have an aspect of the tradition that, in point of time and 
contents, comes a great deal nearer that of Antichrist 
(2Cor.6:5: 'and what concord hath Christ with 
Beliar?'), which is not of historical but of purely 
eschatological origin: the idea of a rebellion of an 
angelic power against God at the end of time. Perhaps 
it is out of this figure—bchind which in 
turn stands the wilder figure of the dragon 
rising in rebellion against God in the last times, which 
Gunkel conjectures to have its origin in the Babylonian 
crcation-myth (see CREATION, $ 2 f. )—that, under the ex- 
periences of the Maccabean period, the humanised figure 
of a pseudo-Messiah came into existence. In this way 
we can explain also the superhuman traits in the picture, 
such as his declaring himself to be God (2 Thess. 24), 
and his sitting in the temple of God (cp the myth of the 
storming of heaven by the dragon in Rev. 12: f). 
These conjectures find further confirmation in the fact 
that. in later tradition, the ghostly-demonic element in 
the portrayal of Antichrist comes again more con- 
spicuously to the front, and the Antichrist is even 
represented as a dragon who rebels against God (cp 
the writings of Ephraim Syrus, and Apoc. Zeph. ). 
Points of Contact with other Traditions. —One 
legend that comes into relation with that of Antichrist 
5. N in many ways is that of Nero redivivus. 
be Not that the figure of Antichrist had its 
' beginning in the story of Nero. Originally 
both legends had currency side by side. It was only 
after Nero's return at the head of the Parthians (at first 
conceived of in a purely human way—ep the nucleus of 
Rev. 17) had become indefinitely delayed, and after men 
had begun to expect the returning Nero only as a spirit 
from the under-world, that they gradually transferred 
to him some traits belonging to the Antichrist? (cp 
Sib. 361 7, where, in like manner, Belial is interpreted 
to mean one of the Cæsars ; see APOCALYPTIC, § 95). 
Such an amalgamation of the two figures is already 
met with in Rev.13 and 17 (in their present form). 
The old form of Antichrist, however, retains such 
vitality that in the end (Rev. 131: f.) it appears as a 
second beast, servant of the first and on the same scene. 
A similar and (as far as its occasion is concerned) still 
more manifest doubling of Antichrist is seen in Com- 
modian's Carmen Apoloyeticum, in Lactantius (as 
above), in Martin (see Sulpicius Severus, Dial. 214), 
and in the B&uXor KX9uevros (Lagarde, Relig. juris 
eccl. 80 f-). There is a complete fusion in the Ascensio 
Jesaie, and in the commentary on the Apocalypse 
of Victorinus. "This complicated figure of Nero redivivus 
took special hold on the Sibylline literature of the second 
century,? and here again, in the delineation of this, we 
meet once more with the old features of the dragon 
myth. <A fusion between the Antichrist tradition and 
the Simon Magus legend has already bcen observed by 
Schneckenburger, and traced in a variety of points by 
the present writer. The same tradition comes into 
fusion with the later Alexander legend and the old German 
saga of the end of the world (Muspilli, Adda). 


On this and other connected subjects see Bousset, Der Anti- 
christ, inthe English translation of which (1896) special atren- 
tion has been bestowed on the index (see, ££. ‘Simon Magus,’ 
t Alexander’). See also E. Wadstein, ‘Die eschatologische 
Tdeengruppe; Antichrist, Weltsabbath, Weltende und Welt- 

esicht in ihrer christlichmittelalterlichen Gesammtentwicke- 
ung, ZWT, 1895 and 1895. On the Armenian form of the 


14. Dragon. 


1 Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judentum 2709; cp Asc. Jes. 1 9. 
2 This has been already remarked by Schneckenburger. 
3 Cp Zahn, ' Apocal. Studien' in Z. f. &ircAL. Teles Wiss. 
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Antichrist-legena see Conyheare, Acad., 26th October 1895; 
and on a singular Mohammedan tradition see Lyppa at end. 
W. B. 
ANTILIBANUS (awriAiBaNoc [BA], om. N), 
Judith 17. See LEBANON. 


ANTIMONY (715), Is. 5411 RV mg., EV ‘fair 
colours.’ See PAINT. 


ANTIOCH (antioyera [Ti. WH]). 1. in Pisidia ; 
more correctly, ‘Antioch towards Pisidia’ (’Avridyeca 
7 Tpós I1lu:ólg), to distinguish it from the Antioch on 
the Meander (the form * Pisidian Antioch,’ 'Avri(óxeta 
3 lIcocóéo [Ti. WH], Acts 1314, arose to distinguish it 
from the more famous Antioch of Syria) It was 
really a Phrygian city ; but in NT times it was of course 
included within the Roman province Galatia. Strabo 
(p. 577) accurately describes it as lying ‘on a hill,’ on 
the south side of the range now called Sultan Dagh, in 
Phrygia Parorea; but it was not until 1833 that 
Arundell found its ruins at Velobatch. ‘The town was 
founded about 300 B.C. by the Seleucid kings, and the 
transportation of 2000 Jewish families to the fortresses 
of Lydia and Phrygia, as recorded by Josephus (.4z. 
xii. 3), must in part refer to Antioch. By Augustus it was 
made a Roman colony (6 B.c.) ; hence its coins bear the 
legend Cæsarea. Antioch was adopted as the centre of 
military and civil administration in Southern Galatia, 
and from it radiated the roads to the colonies designed 
to check the unruly highlanders of Pisidia and Isauria. 
As an element in the pacification of this district, the 
privileges of the Jews were confirmed by the Emperors, 
and Paul found a large Jewish colony in the city. The 
Romanisation of this part of Galatia was in especially 
active progress during the reign of Claudius, 41-54 A.D. 
At the time of Paul's visit, therefore, Antioch was at 
the height of its importance. Besides its relations with 
Apamea (on the W.) and with Iconium, Lystra, and east- 
ern Asia Minor, it must have had a commercial connection 
with the Pamphylian seaports, among them Attalia and 
Perga ; and Paul must have reached Antioch by following 
this southern trade-route, which probably ran through 
Adada (Aara Bavlo, Bavlo being the modern pro- 
nunciation of the apostle's name). "There was a large 
body of Jewish proselytes in Antioch, many of them 
women of position through whom the Jews were able to 
influence the magistrates against the apostles (Acts 
1350). The magistrates had summary jurisdiction over 
disturbers of the public peace, such as the apostles 
were alleged to be (cp v. 44, maoa 7 TONS Gavrx?y, 
and z. 45, lédvres rods ÓxXovs); but the ‘casting of 
them out of the borders' of the colony could not imply 
permanent banishment —at any rate in the case of Paul, 
who was a Roman citizen. Accordingly we find the 
latter returning to Antioch from Derbe (Acts 1421) and 
perhaps revisiting the city at least twice (Acts 166 1825, 
see GALATIA). If the trade of Antioch was concentrated 
in the hands of the Jews, we can the more casily under- 
stand Paul's first success here in Asia Minor: the new 
teaching did not conflict with any commercial interests of 
the gentile inhabitants, as it did at Ephesus and Philippi, 
while at the same time the Jewish proselytising had 
prepared the people for its reception. It is also not 
without significance that on the death of king Amyntas, 
Some seventy vears before Paul's visit, the ancient 
worship of 'Mén' (Mi 'Aekatos, 'Apkaios Strabo, 
'Aekqvós coins) had been abolished, so that there was 
probably no gentile hierarchy in existence to oppose the 
apostles. Hence the effect of their preaching was more 
marked here than in any other case, except Corinth 
(Acts 134448 f-). All the more strange is the sub- 
sequent unimportance of the South Galatian churches. 

2. In Syria (1 and 2 Macc. AV ANTIOCHIA). This 
great city, the third metropolis of the Roman world, 

1. Ci the Queen of the East (7 kañ} Athen. 175; 

. City. Hin i E 

orientis apex pulcher), and the residence of 
the imperial Legate of Syria, survives in Anfakteh, 
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a town of only 60oo inhabitants, It is situated at 
the point of junction of the ranges of Libànus and 
‘Taurus, on a fine site hard by the left bank of the 
Orontes, just where the river turns westwards to run 
between Mt. Pieria on the N. and Mt. Casium on the 
S., to the sea 16 m. distant. A little higher up the 
river Antigonia had been built in 307 1. C. by Antigonus ; 
but seven years later Seleucus Nicator transferred its 
inhabitants to his new city of Antioch. 

Strabo's meagre account (p. 750) is the foundation 
of our topographical knowledge of the city. Like the 
district in which it lay, Antioch was a rerpámoXs, an 
agglomeration of four parts. 

The first contained the population of Antigonia; the second 
the bulk of the citizens. ‘The third part was the creation of 
Seleucus Callinicus (246-226 b.€.), and the fourth, on Mt. Silpius, 
of Antiochus pipe. Each part had its own wall; bnt in 
addition, the whole vast area, larger than that of Rome, was 
surrounded by huge walls running over the mountains and 
across the ravines. From Nicátor's time dates the well-known 
statue ‘the Fortune’ (Tvxn) of Antioch, a work of the Sicyonian 
Eutychides, a. pupil of purus (Paus. vi. 27) The memory 
of it is Pose on the coins, and in a sinall marble statuette 
in the Vatican. The goddess, a graceful gent'e figure, rests 
negligently on a rock; while the river, a vigorous youth, seems 
to swim out from under her feet. 

Seleucus Nicator also embellished DAPHNE (Adorn 
[VA], 5 m. distant from Antioch, but reckoned a 
suburb. It was a spot musical with fountains; its 
groves, crowded with temples, halls, and baths, were 
the seat of a cult of Apollo and Artemis. 

Among its artistic treasures was a statue of Spore Musagčtes 
by the Athenian Bryaxis The precincts of Daphné were 
endowed with the right of asylum and naturally hecame the 
haunt of villany—of runaway slaves, debtors, and cut-throats 
(Tac. Aun. 360; Tiberius in 22 A.D. uc dos to regulate this 
abuse in several cities): if we may trust the story of Onias in 
2 Macc. 4 33, Daphné ‘flung DON the one rare chance of shelter- 
ing virtue.’ ‘Phe site is now called Bët ef Wa’, the ‘house of 
Water.’ It retains no traces of its former magnificence. 

From this suburb, which Roman wealth, Greek art, 
and Oriental licentiousness conspired to make unique 
even in the East, Antioch took its distinguishing name 
—n ¿ml Adgvy. In itself the title bore no reference to 
the pleasure pursuits of the suburb—as though insinu- 
ating that there the true life of the city was to be found : 
it was a genuine official title. 

Accordingly we find it on coins (cp ‘Avrioxéwy trav èm 
KaAA(pó; T&v év Muydorvia; rov mpos ta Xápe). Hence 
Pliny (77.V 5 21 [18]) writes "Antiochia Epidaphnes.' Tacitus 
(155.2 83) translilerates the Greek, and calls the suburb itself 
' Epidaphna.' 

Holm has summed up in a striking sentence the 
historical position of Antioch under the Scleucid kings. 
Although close to the sea (dvámAovs 
avdnuepoy Strabo, p. 751), it was yet 
no seaport; on the borders of the desert, it was yet 
something more than a centre for the caravan trade 
between the East and the West. The eity reflected the 
character of the kingdom of which it was the capital, a 
kingdom which itself also was neither a genuine naval 
nor a genuine land power. Antioch was a Greck city, 
just as the Seleucid kingdom was an attempt to impose 
upon the Orient the political ideas and forms of Hellas. 
Yet, in the capital as in the kingdom at large, there was 
no true Hellenism; the commingling of Oriental and 
Western elements resulted in the perpetuation of the 
worst features of both raees, and the moral worthlessness 
of the Syrian found in the brilliance and artistic tem- 
perament of the Greek merely the means of concealing 
the crudities of his own life. The characteristic 
failing of the Greck also was exhibited on a great scale. 
A third element, and that the one most important 
for biblical history, was provided by the Jews. The 
colony was in fact coeval with the city, for it dated from 
the time of Seleucus Nicator, who gave the Jews the same 
privileges as he gave the Greeks (Jos. Ant. xii. 31).! For 
this connection with the Syrian kings see 1 Macc. 11 42/. 
Herod completed the marble-paved street which we can 

1 According to 2 Macc. 49 (cp also v. 19) Jason conferred on 


the people of Jerusalem the status of citizens of Antioch 
(ANTIOCHIANS) on which see ZA. T 12544 (78). 
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trace from the ‘Gate of St. Paul’ to the modern town 
(Jos. Ant. xvi. 53). Thus all the forms of the civilised 
life oie Empire found in Antioch some representative. 
In its agora, said Libanius, the customs of the world 
might bestudied. In nocity was pleasure more earnestly 
pursued. DapAnici mores were proverbial ; the Orontes 
was synonymous with superstition and depravity (Juv. 
Sat. 362). Yet it would be of value to discover to what 
extent the lower and middle orders of the population 
were really affected by the luxury and abundon of which 
we hear so much ; that is after all but one side of the 
city's life, and there is a temptation to exaggerate it. 
There was little real intellectual life ; epigram and light 
prose were the most flourishing forms of literature. 
Cicero (Pro sirch. 3, 8 4) is exaggerating with his 
‘eruditissimis hominibus liberalissimisque studiis ad- 
fluenti.' Antioch is far less celebrated than Alexandria 
in the literature of the first and seeond centuries A.n. 
This intellectual attitude is a fact of some importance, 
in its relation to the first Christian teaching. 
The mixture of Roman, Greck, and Jewish elements 
admirably adapted Antioch for the great part she played 
"e in the carly history of Christianity. 
pm The city was the cradle of the church. 
There, as elsewhere, Judaism prepared the ground for 
the seed of the word (cp Chrys. //om. xxv.).  ' Nicolas, 
a proselyte of Antioch,’ one of the first deacons (Acts tis), 
was only one of a ‘vast multitude of Greeks’ who in 
that city were attracted to the Jewish doctrine and 
ritual (Jos. B/J vii. 33; ep Acts Il 19-21). The ancient and 
honourable status of the Jews in .Antioch gave to the 
infant church a firm and confident organisation. Very 
early the city became a centre on a level with Jerusalem in 
importance (Acts 1122 26-30 131). “The cosmopolitanism 
of its inhabitants inevitably reacted upon the Christians 
in the way of familiarising them with universalist ideas, 
and Antioch consequently became the centre of mis- 
sionary labour. It was Paul's starting-point on his 
first journey with Barnabas (Acts 131-3), and thither he 
always returned with his report of work done (Acts 14 26/. 
1530 1822) It was at the instance of the church at 
Antioch that the council of Jerusalem sent the circular 
letter to the gentile Christians (Acts 1523 Gal. 24-14). 
and, according to Acts 1126 (on whieh see CHRISTIAN, 
beginning, and § 2 [end]), it was in Antioch that ‘the 
disciples were called Christians first'—undoubtedly as a 
nickname. We know that the people of Antioch were 
noted for their scurrilous wit (Philost. 7 77. 316 Zos. 311 
441 Procop. BP 28). Wj. Ww. 


ANTIOCHIA (awNrioy e]ta [ANV]), 1 and 2 Mace. 
AV, RV ANTIOCH, 2. 


ANTIOCHIANS (antioyeic [VA], 2 Mace. 419 
(-yiác [A]), and in AV also v. 9 (-yon [V]. where 
RV has ' c££izeus of Antioch.’ See ÁNTIOCII 2, 8 2 n. 


ANTIOCHIS (awriox[e]ic. [VM]. concubine of 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (2 Macc. 4 30). 


ANTIOCHUS (antioyoc [ANV]; antiwyoc [N* 
onee, V* once, A onee]), 1. Antiochus IH., surnamed 
the Great, was the son of Seleucus Callinicus, and 
aseended the Syrian throne at the age of fifteen, on the 
death of his brother Seleucus Ceraunus. He is the 
earliest of the great SELEUCID.E (g.z.) mentioned in 
the Apocrypha, but Antiochus II. Theos and Antiochus 
I. Soter (his grandfather and great-grandfather re- 
spectively) are alluded to in Dan. 11 (see DANIEL, § 6). 
His reign (223-178 B.C.) embraced a series of wars 
against revolted provinees and neighbouring kingdoms, 
wars in the prosecution of whieh his disasters and 
successes were equally great. The events of his life are 
briefly alluded to in Dan. 1] :o f£ —notably his expedition 
in Asia Minor in 197 B.C. (cp v. 18) which, after varying 
fortune, ended in a crushing defeat at the hands of 
Scipio Africanus near Magnesia in 190 R.C. (cp v. 18). 
This was one of the exploits of the Romans which 
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Judas the Maccabee is said to have heard of (1 Macc. 
8 1-8). 

ul account in its present form is not free from inaccuracies. 
Thus, the writer states that Antiochus, the ‘great king of Asia,’ 
had with him 120 elephants (v. 6, incep. avriovr [x"]) ; but accord- 
ing to Livy (37 39) there were only fifty-four. ‘It is not 
unlikely that in the popular tradition the original number was 
d d ' (Cambr. Bible, ad foc.). Cp MAccCABEES, First, 

IO. 

One of the conditions of the humiliating peace imposed 
in 188 B.C. was that twenty hostages, including a son of 
the king (cp r Macc. 110 and below, 2), should be sent 
to reside in Rome. Antiochus the Great was killed in 
an attempt to plunder the temple at Elymais (187 R.C. ), 
and was succeeded by his son Seleucus IV. Philopator. 
See SELEUCID.K. 

2. Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (‘Emipavyjs ‘the illus- 
trious’ [cp 1 Mace. 11o where A -ees], called in mockery 
*Exiuayys ‘the madcap’), youngest son of no. 1. On 
his place as hostage (see above, 1) being taken bv his 
nephew DEMETRIUS, he returned to the East, and——his 
elder brother, Seleucus IV., having meanwhile been 
murdered —seized the Syrian throne (175 B.C. ), and soon 
became famous for his conquests in Coele- Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt (cp 1 Maec. 116 f. 2 Macc. 51 f, 
and see Dan. I12: f£). During his Egyptian campaign 
he twice took Jerusalem (1 Macc. 120 f. 2 Macc. 5i: f). 
In spite of the presence of a strong favourable Hellenistic 
party (see JASON, MENELAUs), Antiochus appears to 
have seen that he could never hope to subdue Judæa 
until he had rooted out the peculiar Jewish religion (see 
ISRAEL, $69). He accordingly promulgated a decree 
enjoining uniformity of worship throughout his dominions 
(1 Macc. 14: f), and even went so far as to endeavour 
to force upon the Jews the worship of heathen deities 
(see ABOMINATION, ii) His persecuting policy was 
responsible for the rise of the AssIDEANS, and stirred up 
the successful resistance of the Maccabees. llis end 
(164. B.C.) is variously described. According to 1 
Macc. 01-16 he was visiting a rich and celebrated temple 
in Persia (see ELYMAIS), when tidings of the ill-success 
of his troops in Jud:ea, and remorse for his sacrilege at 
Jerusalem, caused his death—according to Polybius 
(312) at Tab in Persia.! The usually accepted 
reference to his end in 2 Mace. 110-17 is not very prob- 
able, see MaAecABEEs, SECOND, § 7. He is doubtless 
alluded to in Ps. 754 /., and there are numerous references 
tohis life and character in DANIEL (7. 2. , 881,6, 8, 10, 18). 

The post-Talmudic tract Megilath Antiochus is a legendary 
account, in Aramaic, of the persecutions in his reign; cp Schü. 
G/V 1123 (see MaCCABEkSs, SECOND, $11). See SELEUCILD.E. 

3. Antiochus V. Eupator (Ebmárwp). the young son 
of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (see 2, above), was left 
under the care of Lystas, whilst the father conducted 
his wars in Persia (1 Mace. 332). On the death of 
Epiphanes (164 u.c.) Lysias obtained the regency, 
ousting hisrival Pip, 5, and set up Epiphanes' son as 
king, giving him at the saine time the surname Eupátor 
(1 Macc. 614 #)—‘on account of the virtues of his 
father’ (Appian). "Together they entered Judiea (sce 
ISRAEL, $75 beg.) and, encamping at Beth-zacharias, be- 
sieged Bethsura (see BETH-ZUR). The Maccabzeans were 
defeated and the famous ELEAZAR (g.v., 7) was killed (1 
Mace. 628 f. ).? The war was brought to an abrupt close, 
however, by the news that Philip had occupied Antioch, 
and a hasty peace was concluded restoring to the Jews 
the privileges they had enjoyed previous to the persecu- 
tions of Antiochus Epiphanes (cp ISRAEL, /.c.). In the 
following year (162 n.c.) the king and his guardian were 
put away by DEMETRIUS (g.z., x] (x Macc. 71. 2 
Macc. 14r ff). See SELEUCID/E. 


4. Antiochus VI., surnamed THEOS (0eós), son of | 


Alexander Balas, spent his early youth as a ward of 


1 His father, Antiochus III. the Great, died whilst engaged 
in this same district npon a similar errand. Tradition may have 
confused the son with the father. 

22 Macc. 1321r ascribes their ill-success to treachery (see 
Ruopocus). 
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an Arabian (see IMALCUE). He was brought forward by 
Tryphon, a former follower of Balas, and set up as king 
in opposition to Demetrius Nicator (see DEMETRIUS, 
2) who was rapidly becoming unpopular (1 Macc. 
1139 54; 145 B.C.) On his coronation he received the 
surnames ' Epiphanes’ and ‘ Dionysus." Henceforth 
he became a mere tool in the hands of Tryphon, who 
ultimately found an opportunity of slaying him (1 Macc. 
1331). See further TRYPHON, SELEUCIDA. 

5. Antiochus VIL. Sidetes ( Xiójrms), —i.e., man of Sidé 
in Pamphylia, —called also Ebcefs (Jos. Ant. xiii. 82), 
was the son of Demetrius I. and younger brother of 
Demetrius II. Nicator. The capture of his brother by 
the Parthians gave Sidétes the opportunity of asserting 
his claim to the Syrian throne in opposition to the 
unpopular TRYPHON. To win over the Jews he wrote, 
from Rhodes, to Simon ' the chief priest and governor,’ 
and by advantageous concessions, remission of royal 
debts, and the formal permission to coin money, attained 
his end (1 Macc. 151 f. ; avrwxos [x* v. 1]. Tryphon 
was besieged at Dor (v. 25), and ultimately forced to 
flee to Orthosia (v. 37). ‘The situation immediately 
changed. Antiochus felt his position secure, and sent 
Athenobius to Simon demanding Joppa, Gazara, the 
citadel of Jerusalem, and the arrears of tribute (28 ff). 
'The refusal of these demands brought about war, and 
CENDEBEUS was dispatched against the Jews (15538 /). 
Sidetes appears no more in 1 Macc. ; but in the time of 
John Hyrcanus (see MACCABEES, i. 8 7) he came and 
besieged Jerusalem (133 B.C.), and five years later met 
his death whilst fighting the Parthians under Phraortes 
I1. (Arsaces VII., 128 B.C.). See SELEUCIDJF. 

6. Father of NUMENIUS (1 Macc. 1216 14 22). 


ANTIPAS (aNr[elmrac [Ti. WH], abbrev. from 
ávrírarpos, sce Jos. Ant. xiv. 13; cp Cleopas from 
KAeómarpos) 1. See HERODIAN FAMILY, 2. 

2. The ‘faithful witness’ of Pergamum named in Rev.2 15. 
According to the Acta Sanctorum (Xpr. 11) he was bishop of 
Perzamum, and suffered death (by the ‘brazen bull’) under 
Domitian. 


ANTIPATER (antittarpoc [ANV]), son of Jason 
[3]. an ambassador sent by the Jews to the Lacedæ- 
monians (1 Macc. 1216 1422). See SPARTA. For the 
Antipater from whom Antipatris (see below) was named 
see HERODIAN FAMILY, 1. 


ANTIPATRIS (antimarpic [ Ti. WH]) was founded 
by Herod the Great on ‘the finest plain’ of his kingdom 
—1.e., Sharon—in memory of his father 
Antipater (Jos. B/ i. 219), but also, as the 
history of the town abundantly proves, for strategical 
reasons. ‘The other details given by Josephus are, that 
it lay ‘close to the mountains’ (Z/i. 17) on the plain 
of Kaphar Saba (Ka$apaagà), fertile and well-watered, 
that a river encompassed the city, and a grove of very 
fine trees (Ax. xvi. 52). In another passage, probably 
from a different source, Josephus identifies it with 
Kaphar Saba (XaBap{aS@ i) viv 'Avrerarpis kaerat), 
and tells how, to resist Antiochus on his march against 
the Arabians (circa 85 B.C. ), Alexander Jannzeus made 
a deep ditch and a wall, which however Antiochus 
destroyed, extending thence, a distance of 150 (?) 
stadia, to the sea at Joppa (zd, xiii.]51). ^ During 
Roman times Antipatris was a station at or near the 
junction of the military roads from Lydda and from 
Jerusalem respectively to Caesarea, where the latter 
road issued from the hills. Thus Paul was brought 
by night from Jerusalem to Antipatris and thence, part 
of his escort returning, to Caesarea (Acts233r). The 
return of so much of Paul's escort is explained by the 
fact that, Antipatris being according to the Talmud 
(Talm. Bab., Gittin, 76a) on the limits of Jewish soil, 
all danger of an attack by the threatened Jewish ambush 
(Acts 23 1620 fA.) was now past. There, in 66 A.D., 
Cestius Gallus halted on his way to Lydda (B/ii. 191), 
and to this point, on his subsequent retreat from 
Jerusalem, he was pursued by the Jews (72. 9). "There, 
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too, in the same year, Vespasian halted on his march 
from Caesarea to Lydda (72. iv. 81). 

Antipatris is not marked in the Zab. Peut. The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 A.U.) gives it as ro R.m. from 
2. Sit Lydda and 26 from Cæsarea ; the /tin. Ant. 

: BILO. as 28 from Cæsarea ; and Eus. and Jer. in 
the Onom. as 6 S. from Galgulis (in all probability the 
present Jiljüliypeh). — Schürer (//és7.3130) and others, 
following Rob. (444139 f.), identify it with the present 
Kefr Sabi, 23 R.m. (as the crow flies) from Cæsarea. 
But, as Kefr Saba is no less than 17 R. m. from Lydda 
and 2 R.m. N. from Jiljüliyeh ; as, besides, it has no 
ancient remains, nor any such wealth of water or en- 
compassing river as Josephus describes, it is more 
probable that Antipatris lay farther S. on the upper 
waters of the 'Aujeh, which are about 29 R.m. from 
Cesarea, 4 S. of Jiljüliyeh, and about 11 N. of Lydda, 
in a district which better suits the data of Josephus. 
Here Dr. Sandreezky and Sir C, W. Wilson (PEF 
Qu. S?., 1874, p. 192 f.) have suggested the site of 
Aal'at Ras el-Ain, at the very copious sources of 
the 'Aujeh, which they identify with «he crusading 
castle of Mirabel (el-Mirr being a neighbouring place- 
name) ‘They point out, too, that the valley of the 
"Aujeh would be a more natural line for the great ditch 
of .\lexander Jannzus than a line from Kefr Saba to 
the sea. Although Neubauer (Géog. du Talm. 80 ff.) 
thinks that the ‘Talmud distinguishes between Kefr Saba 
and Antipatris, this is doubtful, for, while their names 
are given separately, both are detined as border towns 
—between Samaria, a heathen country, and Judaea. 
These are all the data for the question of position. 
Without excavation on the sites named, and the dis- 
covery of the rest of the Roman road—probably the 
road by which Paul was brought—traced by Hli Smith 
in 1843 from Gophna to the plain, but lost at the edge 
of the hills (Biblioth. Sac.1 458 f), it is impossible for us 
to be certain where exactly Antipatris stood. We cannot 
expect to find many ruins on the site. Unlike other 
Herodian sites, it is not stated to have been embellished 
by great buildings; and the town did not afterwards 
develop. Buhl (Zul. 199) favours Ras cl-' Ain. 

In 333 the Bordeaux Pilgrim calls it a stuaio, or change- 
house, not a civitas like Lydda (the next ‘change’ he mentions 

Berthar, 10. R.m. towards Cesarea —is perhaps the present 
et-Tireh, PEF Mem. 2166). In 404 the Peregr. S. Paula calls 
it 'semirutum oppidulum.’ In 451 it had a bishop (Acts of the 
Coun. of Chalcedon: cp Descr. Parochie Jerusalem, circa 460), 
and in 744 it still contained Christians. With their disappear- 
ance before the Arahs, the Greek ecclesiastical name would 
vanish, and has not heen recovered (hut see the curious state- 
ment of a native in PEF Mesi. 2134, that the name of Kefr 
Siiba is Antifatras). The Crusaders wrongly identified Antipatris 
with 'Arsüf, the ancient Apollonia. G. A. S. 


ANTONIA, see JERUSALEM. 

ANTOTHIJAH.orrather RV ANTHOTIUJAN(TUMMIY, 
mnn) [Gi] mnhip [Bi]; probably a feminine 
adjective formed from ANATHOTH [g.7. ]), in genealogy 
of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9 ii. 8), 1 Ch. 824} (anwOald 
[ANadweia, ^] kar aden [?^], aNaGcOa[L]) 

ANTOTHITE (*min3y), 1 Ch.11238 AV. See 
ANATHOTH, I. 

ANUB (2Y; euNcNT(B], ernwB[A], anwB(L]; 
ANOB), a Judahite, descendant of Coz (RV Hakkoz) 
(1 Ch. 48). Probably to be identified with ANAB (We. ). 


ANUS (annac [B], 1 Esd. 9 48 AV = Neh. 87 
HANAN, 4. 


ANVIL (235), Is.417t. See METAL Work. 


APAME (anamh [BA], -1r. [L]; Joe 090: arene), 
daughter of Bartacus and concubine of Darius (1 Esd. 
4 29). 

APAMEA (Jer. Talm. Xil 932c NY2BN, but oftener 
WN'OBDW), mentioned in the Vg. text of Judith314, 
apparently as a district ('pertransiens . . . omnem 
Apameam ') in the line of march of Holofernes. 
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'Amapým, one of the ten districts of N. Syria under Rome (Ptol. 
Geogr. v. 15 1g), took its name from 'Arayueia, a fortitied town 
(named after Seleucus Nicator's Persian wife), built on a hill 
some six or more miles east of the Orontes, half-way between 
Emesa and Antioch, and now represented by important ruins 
under the village that occupies the site of the old citadel, now 
called A'aZ'at e£ Mudtk. See Strabo, p. 752; Ritter, Erdkunde 
17, Abth. ii. 1075-865 E. Sachau, Reise in Syrien u. Mesofot. 
71-82 (photographs and map); also reff. in Boettg. Lex. Jos. 

APE (DBP, D'ED; minkor [BAL]; simie, 1 K. 
1022, MÜwv ropevràv [BL], cp v. 11; 2 Ch. 9214). An 
animal mentioned among the rarities brought from Ophir 
by Solomon's fleet. The Heb. 2664, ‘ape,’ is evidently 
a loan-word,! and is usually connected with £afi,? the 
Sanscr. name of the ape ; thus the home of the animal, 
though not necessarily the situation of Ophir, will be 
indicated. It is mentioned in cach case, in MT (the 
phenomena of € are here very peculiar), in connection 
with the peacocks (if the common theory is correct) 
imported by Solomon from Oriirk. Perhaps ‘ monkey’ 
would be a more correct niodern English rendering than 
‘ape,’ which suggests the tailless quadrumana, while 
the animals of this order represented on the Assyrian 
and Egyptian inscriptions have tails. Just so, xJot 
would have been a better Greek rendering than miðnKot 
(the LXX word), if Aristotle is correct in making the 
wiPyxot tailless. Four kinds of monkeys are repre- 
sented on the Assyrian monuments. ‘Those on the black 
obelisk of Shalmaneser II. seem to belong to an Indian 
species; they appear in company with the Indian 
elephant and the Bactrian camel (Houghton, 'On the 
Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculptures,” 75/24 5 319 f. 
[77]. Monkeys (ga?) and baboons were much in 
request in Egypt. Queen Ha'tSepsut (‘ Hatasu,' 18th 
dynasty) received them among other rarities from 
the (African) land of Punt; see the picture of the 
native ambassadors leading specimens of the Crxo- 
cephalus Hamadryas and the Cynocephalus Babuinus.? 
Halévy, however (A77 2163 f. ), would identify Solomon's 
pep and gsm (see PEACOCKS) with the /z44 and 
kukupi mentioned in the Amarna tablets in the requests 
of the Asiatic princes—z.e., different sorts of vessels full 
of aromatic oil, etc.* Plutarch (de £s. e? Osir. 81) gives 
an account of the sixteen ingredients of the Egyptian 
KÜgn. 5 N. M.—A. E. S. 


APELLES (arreAAuc [Ti. WII], contracted from 
'AmoMóOopos) is saluted in Rom. ltro, where he is 
called ‘the approved (8ókuxos) in Christ,’ an expression 
which seems to suggest that he had shown constancy 
as a confessor in time of trial Nothing further is 
known of him. Weizsäcker suggests that his Christian 
activity may have been chiefly within the household of 
Aristobülus also mentioned in v. ro (Al fost. Aye I 399). 

lu the list of the ‘seventy apostles’ which we owe to Pscudo- 
Dorotheus, Apelles is represented as bishop of lleraclea ; that 
of Pseudo-Ilippolytus mentions Smyrna. According to the 


bourne of Peter and Panl by the Pseudo-Symeon Metaphrastes, 
he was consecrated bishop of Smyrna by Peter. 


APHAEREMA (adaipema ES ye Nace B en 
RV, AV APHEREMA. 


APHARSACHITES (WSQDIDS (Ba. ]; "EN i: 
apapcaàayaioi [BA], but -cakkaioi [B] in Ezrab6; 
-Ppàac8ayaioi [L]; see also next article), a word used 
(Ezra56 661) apparently as the title of certain ollicers 
under Darius. Another form is APHARSATHCHITES; see 
Ezra 4g, where the word is misunderstood (see EZRA, ii. 


1 [f it belongs to the original text : see Epoxy, § 24. 

2 Whence also «yos or «nos, and Eng. afe. 

3 Edwards, Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers 292. See 
also the apes and_babouns on a_wall-painting in a tomb, £7 
Bersheh (Egypt. Explor. Fund), Pr. II., plate xi. ; cp p. 29. 

4 See Am. Tab. B 28= Wi. 294, col. 2, 40; 1 kukupu Xa... 
[ka]-du naktami£u,*a Aukupu . . . with its lid’; col. 3,43 . . . 
kukubu Samni tàbi, '. . . a kukubu of good oil’; B s, 1, 25 
(recto) Samni ša tabu abiya u&irauni I1 && kukupu, ‘send me, 
my hrother, good oil, two vessels Auéupu’ (so Hal., not in Wi.). 
Duk or tuk (pl. ¢uké) is the ordinary ideogram for ‘vessel, 
receptacle.' 

5 The Assyriological notices are mostly due to Prof. Cheyne. 
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$ 10) and treated as the name of a tribe settled in 
Palestine by ASNAPPER. lts etymology is still very 
uncertain. See G. Hoffmann, ZA 254 f.; Marquart, 
Fund. 64; and Andreas in Marti, Bibl. -aram. Gram., 
Glossary, p. 53*. 


APHARSATHCHITES, The (NMDA [Ba]; 


Wwno?EN [Gi]: papecðayaioi [D]. apapcað. 
[A], adapactay: [L]), Ezradot. See ArnARsACH- 
ITES. 

APHARSITES (N'OnEN [Bii. Gi.]; adpacaiot [B], 
agape: [-4]; papacearor [L ), mentioned in Ezra 4 ot 
as a tribe settled in Palestine by ASNAPPER. Various 
attempts at identification have been made (Persians, by 
Rawlinson, Pulp. Com. ad loc., but see KAT) 376; 
Parsua, a Median tribe, by Del. Par. 327); but the 
word is best regarded as a seribe’s error, related (some 
think) to aezzogzx (EV APHARSACHITES, lzrab6 66), 
or, more probably, miswritten for x59, ‘scribes.’ ‘The 
last letter of grey (MT scbeny, see TARPELITES) was 
attached by dittography to the next word (Marquart, 
fund, 64). 


APHEK (DƏN adek [DAL]) It is not easy to 
determine how many places of this name are mentioned 
in the OT. Only one of them has been satisfactorily 
identified. 

1. In Josh. 134. (raek [B]. agexa [A] -x«. [L]) 
Aphck appears as the limit of the Sidonian country, 
apparently as its northern limit towards the Giblites or 
Byblians. This Aphek, therefore, is commonly identified 
with Aphaca (now .1f%a), famous for its sanctuary of 
Astarte, which lies at the source of the river of Byblus, 
the Adonis or (as it is now called) Nahr Ibrahim ; cp 
Lucian, Dea Syria 6-8. 

2. The Aphek assigned in Josh. 1930 to the tribe of 
Asher is mentioned in Judg.13: (where the name 
is written pen, APIK, apes [AL], vae [B]) as one 
of the towns which the Canaanites were able to maintain 
against the invaders. Here also some suppose that 
Aphaca is meant; but it is difficult to believe that Asher 
ever attempted to extend so far north, and, as it appears 
from Josh. 17 11! that Asher had a theoretieal claim to 
part of the plain of Sharon S. of Mt. Carmel as far at 
least as Dor, it is probable that Aphek in Sharon (no. 
3) is meant. 

3. In Josh. 1218 (opex [B]) we read, in the list of the 
kings smitten by Joshua, ‘the king of Aphek, one ; the 
king of Lasharon, one’; but it is better to emend the 
verse with the aid of 5? (’O@éx 77s ’Apwx) and read ' the 
king of Aphek in the (plain of) Sharon, one' (see Di. 
on the passage). This Aphek in Sharon, as Wellhausen 
has pointed out, is the city (a) from which the Syrians 
of Damascus made repeated attacks on Samaria, 1 K. 
202630 (a$eka [BA], -x««. [L]), 2 K.13:7? and (2 
and c) from which the Philistines assembled their forees 
for war with Israel before the battles of Gilboa (r5. 
291) and of Eben-ezer (1 S. 41; Jos. aupexa or agexa). 

(a) As regards the Aphek of Kings: that it lay ina 
lowland plain is elear from 1 K. 2023, and that the plain 
is that of Sharon follows from 2 K. 1322 (5-, where we 
find the addition (undoubtedly genuine) ‘and Hazael 
took the Philistine from his hand from the Western sea 
to Aphek.’ Aphek therefore lay on the verge of Philistia 
—,i.e., in Sharon —and we must understand that, both 
in Benhadad's time and in the time of Hazael, the Syrians 
avoided the difficulties of a direct attack on the central 
mountain-land of Canaan by striking into the maritime 
plain south of Carmel and so securing the mastery of 
the fertile coast-land without having to besiege Samaria. 
'Their route would, in fact, be the present great road from 
Damascus to Ramleh through Megiddo.3 At Aphek, 

1 On this passage see ASHER, $ 3. 

2 See We. CH 254; ep Hist., ET, 39 [but cep GASm. HG 350 

OI J.]- 
i eb the route of Al-Nábulusi, ed. Tuch. 
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| somewhere in the north of the Sharon Plain, they had a 


great military post from which they could direct their 
armies either against Samaria or against the Philistines 
(2 K. 1217 [18]). 

(^) As regards the Aphek of Samuel: it is clear that 
a point in the northern part of the Sharon Plain, on 
the road to Megiddo and the plain of Esdraelon, is 
appropriate to 18.291. ‘The mustering-place of the 
Philistines cannot have been in the heart of the Hebrew 
territory, least of all at such a place as el-Fakü! on Mt. 
Gilboa (in the rear of Saul's army !) where it is absurdly 
placed by Conder and Armstrong. It is argued that 
the Philistines were at Shunem (1 S. 284) before they 
reached Aphek ; but to argue thus is to forget that 1 s. 
283-25, the story of Saul and the witeh of Endor, is 
a distinct narrative, by a different hand, and that 291 
originally followed directly on 28 1 f. 

(c) Finally, the attack on central Israel which issued 
in the battle of Eben-ezer and the destruction of Shiloh 
(18.4) would naturally be taken to have been made 
from the same Aphek, were it not that commentators have 
assumed that the position of Eben-ezer, and therefore 
of Aphek, is fixed somewhere near Mizpah Dy rS sr 
It is certainly safer, however, to distinguish the battle- 
field of Eben-ezer in 1 S. 4r from the stone Eben-ezer 
set up by Samuel many years later, than to assume the 
existence of two Apheks fitted to be the starting-point 
of a Philistine campaign (ep EBEN-EZER) And here 
also it is to be observed that chaps. 4 and 7 are derived 
from distinct documents, and that the historieal value 
of the second is very insecure. 

From what has been said it will appear without further 
argument that it is illegitimate to seek an Aphek in the 
region, between Mt. Tabor and the Sea of Galilee, to 
which Eus. and Jer. give the name of Saron, or to place 
the Aphek of Kings at the caravan-station of Fik in the 
mountains to the E. of the Sea of Galilee. This may 
be the Apheca near Hippus or Hippe of OS 91 24 and 
219 72; but is not a biblical site. Ww. R. S. 

‘The existence of an Aphek in Sharon is put beyond 
doubt by the following additional evidence. — 7/57, in 
the lists of Thotmes 1H. (c. 1600 B.C.) nos. 60-76 
form a group by themselves ; 62 is Joppa, 64 Lydda, 65 
Ono. ‘Then come 66 Apukn, 67 Suka, 68 Yhm. At 
this last place, Thotmes had to decide which of three 
roads he should take over Carmel. Yhm must therefore 
have lain near the most southerly road—that is, somewhat 
south of the mouth of the Wady ‘Abu Nar—and may 
be the present Yemma by the high road along the edge 
of the Samarian Hills. Suka is doubtless the present 
Shuweikeh, 2 m. farther S. — Apukn therefore lay 
between it and Ono.  Maspero, it is true, identified 
Suka and Apukn with the Judaan Shocoh and Apheka 
of Josh. 154853; but W. Max Müller (As. u. Eur. 161) 
has shown that the list contains nothing S. of Ajalon. 
The 2 of Apukn may be the common termination of 
place-names ji. Max Müller says it may also be 
read as 4. Secondly, in the autumn of 66 A.D. Cestius 
Gallus, advancing on Jerusalem from Cæsarea, reached 
Antipatris, and ‘sent before’ a party to drive the Jews 
out of ‘the tower of Aphek’ (IIvpyos ’Agexod). After 
taking the tower he marched on Lydda (Jos. B/ ii. 191). 
This agrees with the data of Thotmes III. and places 
Aphek between the River ‘Aujeh and Lydda. Here 
there is now no place-name which affords any help in 
the case, unless it be that of the village Fejjeh—7.e., 
originally, Feggeh—about 9 m. NE. of Joppa (which, 
however, does not lie quite near enough to the E. limit 
of the plain to suit Lucian's text of 2 K. 1322), and it 
ought not to be overlooked that in a list of medizeval 
Arab place-names quoted by Róhricht (ZDPV^, 1896) 
there occur both Sair Fuka and Fakin. Again, ina 
fragment of Esarhaddon (681-668 B.C.) a city Apku is 
described as 30 'kasbu-kakkar' from Raphia on the 
Egyptian frontier. Schrader (A4 7? 204), who translates 
kasbu-kakkar by ‘double leagues,’ takes Apku to lie on 
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the E. of the lake of Gennesaret (7.e., the present Fik) 
and the .Aphek of 1 K. 2026, ete. ‘This, however, seems 
less likely to give the distance from Raphia of a place so 
situated than of an Aphek on the plain of Sharon. “The 
'Aujeh, it may be remarked, is 70 m. from Raphia. 
It ought not to be overlooked that the particularis- 
ing of one Aphek as ‘in Sharon’ (Josh. 1218, see 
above, 3) implies the existence of other Apheks in the 
land. G. A. S. 


APHEKA (APEX, adaka [AL], pakoya [B]), an 
unidentified city in the mountain-land of Judah (Josh. 
15 53t). 

APHEREMA, RV APILEREMA (adaipema [N], 
apep. [YA] p2«97 ) 1 Maece. 1134, probably a 
Graecised form of the city-name EPHRAIM (¢.7., ii. ). 


APHERRA (adeppa [BA]), a group of children of 
Solomon's servants (sce. NETIIINIM) in the great post- 
exilie list (EZRA, ii. $ 9, 8 8c), one of eight inserted in 
1 Esd. 534 (om. L) after Pochereth-hazzebaim of Ezra 
257 = Neh. 7 59. 


APHIAH TEN; apek [BL], -pax LA" ] -pix LA"), 
1 S 9if, according to MT, one of Saul's ancestors ; 
but ‘son of \phiah, a Benjamite, should probably be 
‘of Gibeah of Benjamin’ (io B [alyan So virtually 
Wellhausen ; but he did not notice that Aphiah (ep © 
and note that x — y, eg., in Reba Nu. 318) is a corrup- 
tion of Gibeah. This was reserved for Marquart (Lund. 
15). TO Gee: 

APHIK (P°5N), Judg.13:f. See APNEK, 2. 

APHRAH, HOUSE OF, KV Eeth.1»-Aphrah (M3 


TOEY?. okoy karareAora [BAQ], Mic. lrot, the 
name of a town not identified with any certainty. ‘The 
determination of the site of Beth-le-Aphrah cannot be 
separated from the larger question of the text of the 
whole passage, Mie. 1 10-15, which cannot be discussed 
here (see Taylor, MT of .Mic. ; Ryssel, Unfersuch. on 
the Book of Mic. 26 f£; We. AZ. Proph.; Wi AT 
Unters. 185 f., AOL 11o3) So much, however, is 
plain—the vocalisation cannot be trusted, especially 
in view of the paronomasia (‘ house of dust’ RV mg.), 
and even the consonants were differently read by (5. 
The older writers (e.g., Winer, so now also Nowack) 
identified Aphrah with OrHRAH (g.z.) ; ep Pesh. ‘the 
houses of Ophrah.' But the context scems to demand 
some place farther W. and S. Winckler, with his rather 
too ingenious emendation ‘ Bethel’ (reading sey->x for 
sey muy AOF, Lc.), seeks to avoid this objection by 
reading ‘Gilgal’ for the historieally impossible * Gath,' 
and (with We.) ' Bekaim' (see Boctiw) for the very 
questionable JJ (i23) inlice. Titz. (A'GZZ, ad foc. ), 
followed by Mühlau in HIV), suggests a “A/rd that 
Yüküt (.10'jum el &uMán, sub voc.) mentions as ‘a castle 
in Palestine near Jerusalem." — Ges.-Bu. suggests doubt- 
fully #etogaéra (Eleutheropolis, Beit Jibrin), which, 
however, represents an Aram. x521 ms (Nestle in ZDPV 
122,/) Perhaps the name of the Wady el-Ghafr 
running E. not far S. of Mirash may be an echo of 
Micah's Aphrah. So GASm. (Twelve Proph. 1 384), 
Che. (JOR, July 1898). The 5 in anpy seems to be a 
scribe's error (as if ‘in the dust’). 


APHSES (1330), 1 Ch. 24isf AV, RV HAPPIZZEZ. 


APIS (NM; o amic [BN.AQ], or. [Q* (superscr. 
a Ql fer)]: Egyptian Zapi), the black bull-god of Mem- 
phis (see EGYPT, 814). Though the name of this famous 
deity does not occur in EV, he is mentioned once in OT 
(Jer. 46152). © alone has preserved the true division 
of the words: for nns, AV ‘are swept away ' (similarly 


RV Pesh. Vg.), we must read "n e» *hath fled Apis' 


(Epuyer ó “Ams). Cp König, Syntax 210, n. 1. 
For an analogous correction see Giesebrecht and Cornill 
ad loc. and ep Cat.r, GOLDEN, § 2. 
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APOCALYPSE, THE (Book or REVELATION). 
According to the best authorities (NC.A [in subseription] 
28, 82, 93, 95; Ti. WH), the title runs 
amoxaduyis loo[v]rov. Later MSS add 7 
and place » D i oY 

in NT Geodoyou (Q and many cursives), or rov 

' amogrodov, OF TOU am. Kat evayyeNoTov 
(P vg. cod., Syr.). 

In almost all MSS the Apocalypse now holds the 
last place in the NT. The stichometry of Cod. Claro- 
montanus (D, Paul) arranges as follows: Evang. Paul. 
Cath. Apoc. Act. (sce Greg. Prof 3136; cp also 
what is said about the Evangeliaria, 175 and 368). In 
the Syriae version of the .\pocalypse which has been 
edited by Gwynn, the book was preceded by the Fourth 
Gospel. ‘Vhe hiatus in Cod. D was perhaps originally 
oceupied by the .\pocalypse and Johannine Epistles 
(Bousset, ZZZ, 1892), thus giving the order Evang., 
Apoc., lÉpp. Joh., ets. All this perhaps indicates that 
the Apocalypse and the other Johannine writings were 
originally handed down together. ln point of fact, 
Tertullian actually speaks of an  'iustrumentum 
Johannis," which consisted of .\poe. and 1 Jn. ( Aesurr. 
38, 39; Pud. 19; Fuya 9; Prescr. 33). Cp Ronsch, 
Das neue Test, Tertull. 528. 

The Book seems to be presupposed in two places in 
the Ignatian epistles. (a) Ad fA. 153: fva Oper atro 
vaoi (N.N read Aaoi in Rev. 213) kai atró 
2. External “2% (X. ) À m AE 

: 7 év nuiy beds. (5) Ad Phtlad. 61+ obrot 
Evidence d iN are ME CMM 

Pu epoi aT 3)ÀAat Eloi kai Tador vexpwv éd. ois 
canonicity. : , ; ; 
yéypamrat povoy óvóuara avOpumwy (cp 
Rev. 312 f., in the epistle to the church of Philadelphia). 
Andrew of Caesarea, moreover, mentions Papias, amongst 
others, as bearing witness to the Apocalypse (ratry 
Tmponuaprvpotvruov TÒ dü£ómicTov) and on Rev. 127 
adduees (3240 A. ed. Sylb.) two observations taken 
verbatim from Papias. ‘That Eusebius does not mention 
the testimony of Papias is doubtless to be accounted 
for by the historian’s unfriendly attitude towards the book. 
lrenæus appeals in support of the traditional number 
666 to ‘elders’ who had actually seen John. (In all 
probability we could reduce this testimony of the elders 
to that of Papias alone: Harnack, Chron, der altchristl. 
Lit. 133347.) We find a writer so early as Justin 
asserting the book to be apostolical (Dial. 81: map 
Juiv dvp mis œ bvoua 'lwávvgs eis tov dmoaTÓNw» 
Xptorot év dox.) and canonical (459. 1 28: ws éx r&v 
Tuuerépov ovyypappatwr uabeiv divacbe). This early 
recognition of the .\pocalypse as a canonical writing 
need not surprise us: the book itself puts forward a 
claim to this character (118 6 2218). 

In the second half of the second century we find the 
Apocalypse widely recognised. 

It is generally current (a) in Asia Minor, alike among Mon- 
tanists, anti-Montanists (Apollonius; Euseb. 474 v. 1814), and 

mediating writers (Melito of Sardis; /5. iv. 262); 
3. 2nd and (4) in Gaul, both with Irenæus (des He. 
Cent 123 7: mi ir 3m xir NiO 3) and in the 
writing of the church of Lugdünum and Vienna 
(in Eus. HÆ v.1358). (c) In Africa, as already mentioned, 
Tertullian knows of an instrumentum Johannis vo which beth 
the Apocalypse and 1 Jn. belong; the 44 7s of Perpetua and 
Felicitas shows acquaintance with it (cp cc. 4 and 12). (4) ln 
Egypt the /udicium Petri seems to know the book (Hilgenf. 
Nov. Test. extr, Can. Receptum 101); (e) for Antioch, Bishop 
Theophilus (Eus. 7/77 iv. 241) is our witness to the saine effect ; 
and (/) for Rome, the Muratorian Canon. (g) Clement of Alex- 
andria cites the Apocalypse (/’wd. 2 108 119; Strom, 0 106), 
Origen is unaware of any reason for doubting its apostolic origin 
(in Jos. Hom. 6; cp Eus. ZIE vi. 259). 

The situation changes, however, in the third century. 
As early as in the second century Marcion had refused 

to recognise the book (Tert. Adu. Ware. 4s), 

4, 3rd à ; Tert: 

Cant and the so-called sect of the Alogi attributed 
mY. both the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel 
to Cerinthus (Epiph. Zer. 51, Philastr. Mer. 60 
Hippolytus ; cp Iren. iii. 119)— probably on account of 
their own hostility to Montanism (after Irenzus ; Th. 
Zahn, A'auons-gesch. 1239 ff., Bousset, Avmm. 16 f.). 


This opposition by the Alogi was continued by the Roman 
presbyter Caius, who, in his dispute with the Montanist Proclus, 
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also attributed the work to Cerinthus (Eus. //£ iii. 282). From 
the refutation of Caius by Hippolytus (xepadaca xarà laiov, 
Assem., Bibl. Or. 11.1153 fragments in Gwynn, Zfermath. 6 
337-418 ; cp also the writing catalogued in the inscription on the 
throne —Ürép tov xara ‘lwaviny evayyeAtou xai àrokaAvijeus) we 
learn that Caius direcily took up and continued the criticism of 
the Alogi. 

The criticism of Dionysius of Alexandria (Eus. ZZE 
vii. 25) was more moderate and more effective. He 
does not hold Cerinthus to have been the author of the 
Apocalypse, but conjectures that it must have been the 
work of some other John than the son of Zebedee, 
arguing from a comparison between the Apocalypse on 
the one hand and the Gospel and Epistles on the other 
as to style, language, and contents. The criticism of 
Dionysius was afterwards taken up by Eusebius, who 
was the first to provide a firm basis for the conjecture of 
Dionysius as to a second John by a reference to what 
Papias says of ‘ both’ Johns (/7 iii. 39) and inclines to 
class the Apocalypse with the spurious books, vodot (77£ 
iii. 254). 

Henceforward the view of Dionysius and Eusebius 
became the prevailing one in the astern Church. 

The book was recognised, indeed, by Methodius of Tyre 
(Sympos. 1565 84 7.) and Pamphilus (.1fo/., ed. de la Rue, 

12531) but on the other hand unrecognised 
b. Eastern by Cyril (Catech. 4 33-36), Greg. of Naz. (Carm. 
Church. 33) the Synod of Laodicea (Can. 64, see Zahn, 
op. cif. 2192 ff) the Apostolica! Constitu- 
fions (Can. 85 [84]; Zahn, 2191 7%), the /amwhics of Seleucus 
(Zahn, 22:7). The Apocalypse is not mentioned by Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. or by Chrysostom (cp the mpo@ewpta of the 
Synopsis of Chrysostom, Zahn, 2 230), or by Theodoret. Inthe 
Stichometry of Nicephorus manipulated in Jerusalem (circa 
850; Zahn, 2288296 7) it figures among the Antilegomena; 
in the list of the sixty canonical books it 1s not found, though it 
is again introduced into the Synopsis of Athanasius, 

The unfavourable judgment of the Syrian. church re- 
garding it is very noteworthy. 

The Doctrine of Adda? which, in the form in which we now 
have it, dates from about 400 A.D., re-ognises, as authoritative 

p scripture, nothing beyond the four gospels (Diates- 
6. Syrian saron), the Pauline Epistles, and Acts. From 
Church. the Peshijta it is wholly absent. Whether Ephraim 
recognises the Apocalypse as canonical is, lo say 
the least, douhiful. The Greek works that pass under his name, 
being of uncertain authenticity, cannot here be taken into account, 
and thus the evidence that he did appears to rest mainly on a single 
passage (Opera, Assem. 2 232, cp Rev. 01-5)! łn any case, 
the noteworthy fact remains that Ephraim cites the Apocalypse 
but little, and develops his apocalyptical ideas on lines supplied 
by other writings. Besides, the Syrian Church did not look upon 
the book with favour.? Jacob of Edessa (o6. 708) cites it 
(Ephraemt opera, ed. .Assem. 1 192), and D-r Salib (o^. 1171), 
bis En of Mabug (Mabbógh), comments on it (Gwynn, Ixxxvil 
ci); but Bar- Hebrieus (04. 1286) holds it to be the work of 
Cerinthus or of the ‘other’ John (Assem. 5/24. Or. 815), and 
“Ebed JeXu' (25. 1318) omits it from his list of canonical scriptures. 
In an Armenian Canon also, by Mechitar of Aivirank (1299), 
the Apocalypse is reckoned among the Autilegomena. 


Though the opposition to the Apocalypse was thus 
ersistent in the Syrian Church, i adu- 

7. Rest ot P e Ane y ch, it gradu 
ally died away in the other Eastern prov- 

East. . 
inces. 

The bookisacknowledged by Athanasius, Didymus, Cyr. Alex., 
Nilus, Isidore of Pelusium (Ezypt)? Gregory of Nyssa, 
Epiphanius of Salamis, and Johannes Damascenus. Andrew, 
archhishop of Cæsarea in Cappadocia, wrote his commentary on 
it in the first half of the fifth century. He was not, however, 
followed in this until the ninth century, when Arethas, his suc- 
cessor in office, also undertook the task. 

In the Western Church, on the other hand, the 
Apocalypse was accepted unanimously from the first. 

Hippolytus (see above) defended and com- 

8. West. m A 
mented on it in a no longer extant work, 
and makes copious quotations from it in his Com- 
mentary on Daniel and in his De Antichristo. 


Similarly, it is recognised by Lactantius (/nsfrf. 22 T10, 
epit. 42; cp 715 f.), Hilary (De Trin. 62043), Ambrose 


1 Gwynn (The Apocalypse of St. John in a Syriac Version, 
Dublin-London, 1897, p. citi) cites also De Lamy, //yzn. 1 66 
—a passage which the present writer finds himself unable to 
accept as proof. 

2 je of Harkel, it is true, included it in his translation, 
as probably also (according to the latest researches of Gwynn) 
did Philoxenus of Mabug (Mabbogh). 

3 See Lücke, Versuch einer vollständigen Einleitung in die 
Offenbarung Johannis (?), Bonn, 1852. 
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(De Virg. 14, De Spiritu 8 20), Rufinus (Exp. in Symb. 37); 
on Novatus, Commodian, Arnobius, and others see Lardner, 
Credibility of the Gospel History. 

Augustine (in Ævang.-Joh. 1336, Epist. 118, Civ. 
Dei 27) insists on the identity of the author of the 
Gospel with the writer of the Apocalypse. 

The book was acknowledged at the synods of Hippo (393) and 
Carthage (397). As early as the end of the third century it was 
EA, on by Victorinus, bishop of Pettau (0d. 303 A.v.). 
He was followed by the Donatist Ticonius (before 380). 


An exceptional position was taken up by Jerome, who, 
under eastern influence, relegated the Apocalypse to the 
second class of scripture ecclesiastice (in Ps. 149), 
as also afterwards by Philastrius, if it be indeed the case 
that the book was not mentioned in the Canon of his 
De heresibus 87 f. 

At a later date the capitulum Aquisgranense (Corf. Jur. 
Germ., ed. Walter, ii.177., cap. 20), adopting the decision of 
the Synod of Laodicea, removed it from the Canon. 

At the Reformation. the view of Jerome was revived 
by Erasmus in his sfvaotadiones. Luther's well-known 

: adverse judgment, pronounced in his 
9. Since Re- refac 1 5 N ligi 
formation, P'tface of 1522, rests more on a rcligious 
* than on a scientific. foundation. Sub- 
sequently he gradually modified his view in a sense more 
favourable to the book. In his translation, however, he 
indicated his unfavourable opinion so far at all events 
that he relegated James, Jude, Hebrews, and the Apoca- 
lypse to the end of the NT without pagination. The 
last edition of the NT in this form appeared in 1689. 
Carlstadt (Libellus de canonicis scripturis, 1520), 
falling back on the criticism of Eusebius, classed the 
Apocalypse among the seven <Antilegomena. The 
opposition to its reception lasted down to the following 
century, and disappeared only after. the introduction of 
John Gerhard's cunningly devised distinction between 
canonical and deutero-canonical writings (oc. theol. i. 
cap. 9, § 241). In the reformed churches the opposition 
disappeared much earlier—from the time of Calvin, 
indeed. 

In the eighteenth century the question was again revived by 
Abauzit (Discours hist, sur lCapoc. (in GZwerres diverses, tom. i., 
1770); Hermann Oeder (Christlich freie Untersuch. üb. d. 
sogenannte Offenb. Joh., published by Semler, Halle, 1769), 
reverting to the view of Caius of Rome, attributed the book to 
Cerinthus. He was followed by Semler (Freie Üntersuch. des 
Canons, 1772, and in many controversial writings), and by Corrodi 
(Gesch. des Chiliasmus, 1781). The best defence was that of 
Hartwig (Apologie der Apok., 1780-83). Cp also the successive 
editions of J. Ð. Michaelis, Z4. in die góttlichen Schriften 
from 1750 onwards. 


Our sources for the text are the following :— 


A. Greek ATSS.—(1) Uncials. It exists in NAC (89-5 14 7 at 
85-916 1010-113 1613-182 195-2221 being absent), also in 
Porfirianus Chiovensis szc. 9 Act. Cath. Paul. 

10. Text :! Apoc. (16 12-17 1 19 12-20 2 22 6-21 being absent), 

the material and Q (in Tischendorf, B), Vaticanus 2066 

sec, 8 (Apoc. only). (2) Cursives. Of these 
some seventy are more or less collated. Their readings can be 
learned from the editions and collations of Mill-Kuster (1710), 
Bengel (1734 7), Wetstein (1751-2), Matthaei (1782-88, tom. x.), 
Alter (1786-87), Birch (‘arte Lectt. im Afok., 1800), Scholz 
(30-36) Scrivener (Codex Augiensis, 1859; Adversaria 
Critica, '93), Tregelles (57-72), Tischendorf (ed. octava major), 
Alford (New Test. vol. iv. ed. 2, 1885), Simcox (J. Phil. 22 
285 7.). 

D DUREE Latin.—A good deal is now known about 
these. The oldest stage is represented by h (Floriacensis), the 
Latin translation used by Primasius (Haussleiter, Forschungen 
zur Gesch. des Kanons iv.); the intermediate, by the Gigas 
Holmensis (ed. Belsheim, ’79). The best material for the 
Vulgate is brought together in Lachmann (.Vov. Test.) and 
Tischendorf. (2) Syriac.—A valuable Syriac rendering 
(probably the Philoxeniana) has recently been edited by Gwynn 
(of. cit.).2 The Syriac MSS hitherto known (see Gwynn, xiv. /f.) 
represent the text of Thomas of Harkel. (3) Importance also 
attaches to the still comparatively unexplored Coptic (see 
Goussen, Stud. Theol. 1.) and Armenian versions. 

C. Church Fathers.—There are copious citations in Origen, 
Hippolytus (especially in the De Antichristo and in the com- 


l See F. Delitzsch, Handschriftliche Funde, 1861 ; B. Weiss, 
‘Die Joh.-Apok.' in Texte u. Untersuch.v1 (91); W. 
Bousset, ‘Text-kritische Studien' in Texte u. Unfersuch. 114 
(94); Gwynn, Fhe Apocalypse in a Syriac version, 1897; on 
which see T. K. Abbot, ‘Syriac version of Apocalypse,’ Herme 
athena, 1897, pp. 27-35. 

2 See last note. 
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mentary on Daniel; see the new edition by Bonwetsch and 
Achelis), and Cyprian. The text used by Andrew of Cæsarea 
and Arethas in their commentaries has not as yet been fully 
established. The text of the lost commentary of Ticonius can 
best be made out from the excerpt from the commentary on the 
Pseudo-Augustinian Homilies. 

In the attempt to classify this material, it is best to 

begin with the class which shows the latest text —namcly, 
. 1) the Arethas class, so named because 
11. Classifica- (1) à . 

tion. a text of this order was used by Arethas 
for his Commentary (hence also many 
cursives of this class are, strietly speaking, MSS of 
Arethas-Commentaries). To this class belong Q and 
about forty of the more or less known cursives. ‘The 
material being so defective, separate groups within the 

class can hardly be distinguished. 

Tentatively and under great reservation a few may here be 
suggested. (i.) 9, 13, 27, 93 are somewhat closely connected 
(cp TLZ, 1894, p. 658) ; Cig 8, (14), 140, 151, 29, 50, 97 (the last 
three very intimately related), 943 (ii.) 6, r1, ar, (47); Civ.) 
lastly, Q, 14, 92 show near affinities. The group formed by (v.) 
7, 16, 39, 45, 69 PU the transition-stage between this class 
(1) and the next class (2). 

The second class, which we can detach from the rest 
as having arisen out of a later redaction, is (2) the so- 
called ‘Andrew’ class. - the class to which the text used 
by Andrew (see above, 8 10 €) in his commentary 
belonged. lt falls into several clearly distinguishable 
subordinate groups. 

(i.) The group consisting of 35, 68, 87, r21 stands almost 
entirely apart, presenting as it does many points of contact 
with the Arethas group, hut often showing a very peculiar text. 
The following three groups, on the other hand, are very closely 
akin: (1i.) 1, 12, 36, 81, 152 (often with a very archaic Latinising 
suhstratum) ; (i1.) 28, 73, 79, 8o, ?i (iv.) 16, 17, 37, 49, [72], 91, 
96, [154], 161. Cod. P admits of being ranked with this class as 
a whole, but cannot be associated with any of the subordinate 
groups in particular. 

Of all the known cursives there are only (3) four—[26], 
38. 51, 95 — which it has hitherto been found impossible 
to classify ; they show an ancient text. 

lt is as yet dilficult to detect. the ‘Western text’ 

see TENT) in the Apocalypse; but 

12. ‘Western (€ TEXT) posan ! 

Text.’ this will gradually become  practic- 
à able as in recent years new sources 
have become accessible. 

Witnesses to it, though only in part, are the uncial x (with a 
very erratic and only partially ancient text), the text of Primasius 
(identical, according to Haussleiter's investigations, with Cy- 
pects text, and thus old African), the fragments of 4, the Gigas 

olmensis g, Ticonius (containing a later development of the 
text), and the Syriac version edited by Gwynn and designated X 
(the later version known as S shows a text almost every where 
corrected in accordance with the Arethas class, though in many 
places also it contains a text older than X) To the same cate- 
gory belong also, in part, the group t, 12, 36, 81, 152 (cp Gwynn, 
cxli.) and, finally, the Armenian version, which, unfortunately, 
is not yet sufficiently known (note the coincidence of 1, r2, 36. 
etc. with arm. ; cp Bousset, Avon, 178). A further point 


worthy of notice is the close affinity of X, I (8), and Origen ; one 
might almost venture to constitute NXOr. a distinct group in the 
Western Class (Bousset, 181 ; Gwynn, lv /7.). 
Distinetly the best text is that presented by ACVg. 
The Vulgate furnishes us with good means of con- 
trolling the text of AC, especially where 
1 iResult the two differ or where C is wanting. 
AVg., therefore, where C is wanting, often constitutes a 
stronger testimony than that of all the other witnesses 
together. 
‘I John am he that heard and saw these things‘ 
(228 RV ; cp 149). Are we to identify this John with the 
14. Profe d apostle, the son of Zebedee ? aL 
Mor. the book itself 2114 might fairly be 
urged against this identification. The 
first to submit the question to thorough discussion was 
Dionysius of .Alexandria (see above, 8 4); in the result 
he attributed the book to another John. This theory 
of a second John, adopted also by Eusebius (HE 
iii. 391 fA), was revived in the present century (Bleck, 
Ewald, de Wette, Lücke, Neander, Düsterdieck, 
etc.), the John of the Apocalypse being usually in this 
case identified with the 'Presbyter' of Eus. HE 
iii. 391 f£ Criticism advanced another step, however, 
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and declared the whole tradition regarding the presence 
of John the Apostle (and Evangelist) in Asia Minor to 
have been due to a confusion between his name and that 
of the presbyter. 

So Vogel, Der Evangelist Johannes, 1801-4; Vutzelberger, 
Die kirchliche Tradition über den Apostel Johannes, 18405 
Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nasara, 1867, ì AU Scholten, Der 
“lp. Johannes in Kleinasien, 1872; Weiffenbach, Das Papas- 
Jag ment, 1874; Thoma, Das /ohanniser., 1882; and others. 
Against Scholten cp Hilgenfeld, ZHZ, 1876-77, also Zahn, 
S1. Ar. 1866, p. 64947 ; «dlc fa Joannis clv., Steitz, S7. A'r., 1868, 
p. 509 f., Herzog, RE 11 78 ff. 

The question is difficult. ‘The first remark to be made 
upon it is that the assumption that there were two Johns 
in Asia Minor- the apostle and the presbyter 


b. : 2 à 
IN finds. only slender support in ancient 
one John S . : - 
: ;, Uadition. Whatever the interpretation we 
in Asia ; n 

: may put on the important testimony of 

Minor. ; 


Papias preserved by Eusebius (777 ii. 
391 f£), it is at least certain that Papias speaks not of 
two Johns in Asia Minor— the apostle and the presbyter 
—but of one John, whom we are to look for as a near 
neighbour of Papias in space and time. Of a second 
John the second century and the first half of the third 
know nothing ; he is unknown to Irenacus and to those 
who disputed the claims of the Fourth Gospel, to. the 
Alogi and to Caius, to Tertullian, to Clement, and to 
Origen. Not till the time of Dionysius of .Mexandria is 
reached do we find any indication of the sort (Eus. ZZE 
vii. 2516). Even. Dionysius alleges no other evidence 
than that in his day two graves of * John ' were shown. 

The inference he draws from this- that there must have been 
two Johns—is by no means astringent one. Tt would not be less 
reasonable to suppose that in his day the precise burial-place of 
John was no longer known, or that the two pampara represented 
two distinct holy ' places" of John (so Jer. de air. ill. o: duc 
memoria; Zahn, Acta Jo. clv). For this supposition, Eusebius 
has supplied a plausible basis by combining the statement of 
Papias about two Johns with the traditions mentioned by 
Dionysius about two graves of Juhn at Ephesus. 

If the assumption that there were two Johns in Asia 
Minor proves to be a baseless hypothesis and its Dase- 
16. Viz., the lessness DM the p dE un 

Presbyter. things, that the John o Asia Minor is 
so often spokeu of without distinguishing 

phrase of any kind —the question which next arises is as 
to whether this John was the apostle or the presbyter. 
At this point the important testimony of Papias turns the 
scale in favour of the presbyter. For his contemporary 
and the authority whom he quotes is next to Aristion 
- the ‘ presbyter’ John (Eus. ///: iii. 394) ; and Aristion 
and John are doubtless also to be identified with the 
m pea Birepoc whom, according to Eus. 777 iii. 393, Papias 
could still direetly interrogate. ‘The evidence of 2 Jn. 
and 3 Jn., claiming as they do to be written by the 
TpecBvrepos, points in the same direction. Moreover, 
as has already been pointed out (8 14). the Apocalypse 
apparently does not profess to have been written by the 
apostle. On the other side, it is true, we already find 
Justin (Dial. 81 ; see above, 8 2) asserting the apostolic 
authorship. It is, however, noticeable that. Irenzeus— 
for whom the Gospel, the Epistles, and the Apocaly] se 
are all by one and the same author- speaks of John 
as an apostle only in indefinite expressions similar to 
those in Gal. 1:9, but elsewhere invariably designates 
him as ‘disciple’ (uaðnTýs); sce Bousset, of. cif. 41 f. 
Further, Irenæus, who calls Papias a disciple of John, 
also speaks of Polycarp as his fellow disciple (lus. 
HE Wi. 391). If we refuse to suppose that lrenieus 
had already confounded the presbyter with the apostle, 
then the great teacher of Polycarp was also, according 
to Irenæus, the ‘presbyter’ John; for Papias was a 
disciple of the presbyter. In the Muratorian canon, 
further, John is called simply ‘discipulus,’ whereas 
Andrew is ‘apostolus.’ The testimony also of Poly- 
crates in the letter to Victor (ap. Eus. HE v. 21a ff.) 
claims particular attention in this connection. Here, 
in a passage where everything turns upon the exact 
titles of the persons named, Polycrates designates 
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as the erouxeta. of Asia Minor (1) the apostle Philip 
and his daughters; (2) John who lay on the bosom 
of the Lord, paprus kal diddoxados, who was buried 
in Ephesus, ôs éyev70n lepers rò méradov mepo- 
pnxws ; (3) the bishops Polycarp, Thraseas, Sagaris, 
Papirius, Melito. — Polycrates thus designates, plainly 
with intention, the author of the Fourth Gospel also 
as teacher and witness, not as apostle. Indeed, the 
traditions relating to the Fourth Gospel become much 
more intelligible if we are able to assume that the 
witness (Jn. 1935, éketvos oióev) is not the Galilean 
apostle, the son of Zebedee, but another John, a 
Jerusalemite (Bousset, A'vmnm. 43/.). It may also be 
remarked that the statement of the Fourth Gospel— 
that the beloved disciple was ‘known unto the high 
priest’ (18:15) —harmonises well with the account of 
Polycrates, ‘who became priest’ (ôs lepeds éyev On ; 
ep further, H. Delff, 5/7 Avr., 1891, and Harnack, 
Chronol. 1 456 ff. ). 

The inference from all this would seem to be that the 
(one) John of Asia Minor, who was the presbyter, was 
one who had seen Jesus indeed, but not one of the 
number of the apostles. The John of the Apocalypse 
(cp the superscription of the Epistles) is thus the 
presbyter. 

Whether the Apocalypse was really written by him is 
another question. — In order to understand how the 

17. Real Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel could 

j «y both be attributed to the same disciple 
authorship. es make 26 Sui 
of the Lord, it is necessary to remove 
them both a little distance away from him. John 
is only the eye-witness, not the author of the Fourth 
Gospel; so, in like manner, in the Apocalypse we 
may have here and there a passage that can be traced 
to him, but the book as a whole is not from his pen. 
Gospel, Epistles, and Apocalypse all come from the same 
school. They show also at various points linguistic 
affinities ( Bousset, Avmm. 202 fF). They had, moreover, 
at first the same history : they were, it would seem, the 
favourite writings of Montanism, and were all three 
alike rejected by the opponents of Montanism, the 
Alogi. 

The earliest Greek fathers who in any measure 
attempted to interpret the Apocalypse were Irenæus, 
Hippolytus, and Methodius : 

Ireneus, in Ado. Zer. 5; Hippolytus, in Comm. on Daniel, 
in amdéeéts mepi rod avrixptcrov, in extant. fragments of the 

xebadata «xara Vatov,and in a no longer 

18. Interpreta- extant commentary on the book itself; 

tion:* Greek Methodius in Symp. 15658347 Of 

and Latin, c}Ptinuous commentaries originating in the 

Greek Church we possess only those of 

Andrew (sth cent., ed. Sylburg) and of Arethas (gth cent., ed. 
Cramer). 

The oldest Latin commentary, which contains much 
interesting and ancient material (for example, the 
interpretation of various passages referring to Nero), is 
that of Victorinus of Pettau (04, 303). We possess it 
only in Jerome's redaction.  Ilaussleiter is about to 
edit it in its original form. An exceedingly powerful 
influence was exercised also by the commentary of 
Ticonius. 

This work is, unfortunately, no longer extant, and has to be 
reconstructed, as far as the materials allow, from the pseudo- 
Augustinian /lomilie in Apoc. (Migne, Lat. Lat. 35), the 
commentary of Primasius (o^. 586, ed. princ. Basel, 1544), 
and (inainly) the great compilations of Beatus, written in 776 
(in Apocalypsim, ed. Florez, 1770).3 

In his commentary, written before 380 A.D., wholly 
from the Donatistic point of view, Ticonius consistently 
carries out the spiritualistic interpretation. In his 
explanation of the millennium passage (20 1 f) he was 
afterwards followed by Augustine ( Bousset, Avm. 65). 
Down to the Middle .\ges the exegesis of the book 
continued to follow that of Ticonius, if his Donatistic 
tendency be left out of account. 

1 Cp also below, $$ 28 and 34. 

2 See Lücke, £n. in die Offenbarung (2), 3853; Holtzmann, 
HK 4; Bousset, Komon. A 

3 See Haussleiter, ZA IZ 7 235 f. ; Bousset, Komm. 6o ff. 
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Apart from the works already named, mention must be 
made of those of Cassiodorus (Complexiones in apocalypsin 
[ed. Scipio Maffey, Florence, zi), eda (ob. 735; explanatio 
apocalypsis in Biblioth. Patr. Cologne, vol. v.), and Ambrosius 
Ansbertus (c. 770; in Apocalypsim libri x., Bibl. Patr., Col., 9 
2.) Dependent, in turn, on Ansbertus are Alcuin (Migne, Zat. 
Lat, 100) and Haymo of Halberstadt (843] (Migne, 117), while 
Walafried Strabos Glossa ordinaria (Migne, Pat. Lat. 114) 
depends on Haymo. To the same class of interpretations 
belong the performances of Anselm of Laon (Migne, 162), 
Bruno of Aste (Migne, 165), Rupert of Deutz (Migne, 169), 
Richard of St. Victor (Migne, 196), Albertus Magnus (Opera, 
l.yons, 1651, tom. 12), a commentary, probably in reality of 
Waldensian origin, which is found, in two recensions, among 
the works of Thomas Aquinas (Opera, Parma, 1869; tom. 23 
324.7. 512 #.), Hugh of St. Caro (1263; Z'osti/fa), Dionysius 
Carthusius (14th cent.). Thus rhe single commentary of 
Ticonius continued to dominare the whole interpretation of the 
Apocalypse until far down in the Middle Ages. 

The next interpreter of the Apocalypse to attain wide 
influence was Joachim of Floris (soon after 1195; 

. Expositio. .. abbatis Joachim in Apoc., 
19. Joachim. Venice, 1527). With him the fantastic 
futurist (chiliastic) interpretation began to gain the 
upper hand over the formerly prevalent spiritualising 
view. He was at the same time the originator of a 
‘reeapitulation theory,’ which he carried out into the 
minutest details. As ‘the Age of the Spirit,’ associated 
with a mendicant order that was to appear, occupied a 
central place in the prophecies of Joachim, he naturally 
became the prophet of the ‘opposition’ Franciscans, 
and his works were accepted by them as sacred. It 
was in these circles accordingly that his immediate 
followers in the interpretation of the Apocalypse arose 
(Peter Johannes Oliva, Ubertino de Casale, Sera- 
phinus de Fermo, Annius Viterbiensis, Petrus Galatinus) ; 
but his intluence spread very widely in the course of 
succeeding centuries, and a continuous chain of many 
links connects the name of Joachim with that of 
Cocceius, who, in virtue of his Cog?tationes de apoc. S. 
Joannis (Leyden, 1605), is usually taken as the typical 
representative of the modern ‘recapitulation theory.’ 

-Among the precursors of the Reformation the anti- 
Roman and anti-papal interpretation. began to gain 
ground, although the only methodical 
exposition of this view that can Le 
named is the commentary (by John 
Purvey?) emanating (om  W'yclifite! circles and 
written in 1390, which was afterwards published by 
Luther (Commentarius im Apoc. ante centum annos 
editus, 1530). 

The founder of a consistently elaborated universal- 
historical interpretation was Nicolaus de l.yra (1329, 
in the Pos///s, which have been often 
historical printed). He is followed by certain 

thod Catholic interpreters, and, in method 
crim: at least, by Luther, who in his pre- 
face of 1534 (Walch., 11) gives, in the space of a 
few pages, a clever but fantastic interpretation of the 
entire book, in which, as might be expected, the anti- 
papal interest holds à central place. Luther's view 
continued to dominate the interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypse within the Lutheran church. 

It prevailed from the time of Lucas Osiander (Bibliorum 
sacrorum, pars 3) down to that of Jo. Gerhard (-nnot.. in 
Apoc. Joh., Jena, 1643) and Abr. Calovins (Biblia Now. Test. 
/llustr,, Vom. 2 Frankfort, 1672 —a learned work with valu- 
able introductory material and persistent polemic against Hugo 
Grotius; for a list of the commentaries dependent on Luther 
see Bousser, Avorn. 94) None of the works mentioned was 
of any value for the real interpretation of the book; the 
Apocalypse and ils interpretation, so far as the Lutheran Church 
in Germany is concerned, became merely the arena for anti- 
Catholic polemics. 

Within this period the number of works produced in 
Germany and Switzerland on this subject without 
dependence on the dominant Lutheran view was very 
small. 

Among them the Diligens atque erudita enarratio libri 
Apoc. Joh., 1547, of Theodor Bihliander is worthy of notice; 
in it we can discern in the treatment of chaps. 12 and 13 the 

1 Cp Wycliffe's own interpretation of Rev. 20 in the Dialogus 
in Neander, AG 6228. 


20. Reforma- 
tion. 


21. Universal- 
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beginnings of an interpretation looking to contemporary con- 
ditions.  Bullinger (/recigten, 1557) and Junius (Apoc. Joh. 
Illustrata, 1591) have a good deal in common with Bibliander, 

Wildest and most fantastic of all are the English 
commentaries of this period. 

Among them may be named Napier of Merchiston, the 
inventor of logarithms (4 Plain Discovery of the whole Revela- 
tion of Saint John, 1593), Thomas Brightman (Apocalypsis 
etpocalyfseos, Frankfort, 1609), Joseph Mede (Clavis apoca- 
lyptica, 1627), and Sir Isaac Newton (Odservations upon the 
frophecies of Danicl and the Apocalypse of St. John, 1232 
dependent upon Mede). 

The history of a strictly scientific interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, on the other hand, must be held to 

ane begin with the learned commentaries of 

22. Scientific. French and Spanish Catholic theo- 
logians. ‘They meet the Protestant polemie with con- 
spicuous and indeed often astounding erudition, and, 
going back to the point'of view of the carlier Church 
fathers, lay the foundations of a cautious and for the 
most part purely eschatologieal interpretation, 

In this connection the works of Franciscus Ribeira (1578), 
Blasius Viegas (1601? cp also Bellarminus, De Sunmo Pontifice, 
lib. tert. De Antichristo), Benedictus. Pereyra (16062), and Cor- 
nelius a Lapide (1626) are well worthy of mention. 

Conspicuous above them all is the /'eszgacéo arcani 
sensus in Apocalypst of Ludovicus ab Alcazar. "That 
writer was the first to carry out consistently the idea that 
the .\puvealypse in its earlier part is directed against 
Judaism, and in its second against Paganism, so that in 
chaps. 12 f. we read of the first persecution of the 
Christians in the Roman Empire, and in ch. 19 of the 
final conversion of that Empire. He thus presents us 
with the first serious attempt to arrive at a historical 
andl psychological understanding of the book. 

The idea worked out by Alcazar had already been expressed 
by Hentenius in the preface to his edition of Arethas (U. umenii 
Commentar, ed. Morclius et Hentenius 2), and by Salmeron 
(Opera, 12, Cologne, 1614, In. sacram Jo. Apoc. pracludia "). 
lt ought to be added here that the explanation of the wounded 
head as referring to Nero Redivivus is found (for the first time 
since Victorinus) in the commentary of the Jesuit Juan Mariana. 
Tt was from the Jesuits that Protestant science first learned how 
to work this field, 


Grotius (-f5220£. ad NT, Paris, 1664), who is so often 
spoken of as the founder of scientific exegesis, is, in his 
remarks on the Apocalypse at any rate, entircly depend- 
eut on Alcazar, whose interpretation, indeed, he has not 
improved by the details assuming references to universal 
history and contemporary events which he has introduced 
into it. 

Grotius in turn was followed by Hammond (cp the Latin 
editions of Clericus, tom. 1, Amsterdam, 1698, and Clericus's 
notes to Hammond), Bossuet (1687), and Hervieus (1684). In 
Holland and Germany the fantastic school of interpretation 
continued to flourish for some time longer, prominent repre- 
sentatives being, in Holland, Vitringa, with his profoundly 
learned àváxpigtis. amoxadvews (1705; dependent on Mede), 
and his many followers, and in Germany, Bengel, with his 
commentary (1740-46-58) and sixty practical discourses on the 
Apocalypse. Much greater sobriety is shown by Joh. Marck 
in his 7n -4oc. Comm. 1699, with its copious exegetical material 
and valuable introduction; also by a group of eschatological 
interpreters in which are included Eleonora Peters (1696), 
Antonius Driessen (17:7), and Joachim Lange (Apokalyptisches 
Licht u. Recht, 1730). 

In the eighteenth century, although Aubert de Verse 
(La clef de apocalypse, 1703) followed the lines laid 

: down by Grotius, Hammond, and Bos- 
23. Since one upon s 
suet, the interpretation. founded. on 

18th century. . 5 

allusions to contemporary events gained 
the aseendency, and in a very narrow form. At this 
period it took for the most part the very unfortunate 
course of endeavouring to treat the whole of the Apoca- 
lypse, after the analogy of Mt. 24, as a prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

In this category must be placed the expositions of Abauzit 
(Essai sur l'apoc., 1733), Harduin (1741), Wetstein (Z ibedlus ad 
crisin atque interpretationem NT ed. Semler, 1766), Harenberg 
(1759), Martwig (cp 8 9), and, finally, Züllig (1834). 

On the other hand, we find much that is rightly said 
in Semler's noes to Wetstein in Corrodi's Gesch. des 
Chiliasmus. And a return was made to the sounder 


general principles of Alcazar by  Herrenschneider 
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(/naugural diss., Strassburg, 1786) and by Eichhorn 
(Commentarius, 1751). Yven those shreds of the 
interpretation that looks to universal history, which had 
still persisted in showing themselves in .Meazar's work, 
were now stripped away, and thus a provisional resting- 
place was reached. 

This stage is seen in the works of Bleek (Theol. Ztschr. 2, 
Berlin, 1820, l'or/esungen úber die Apek. published by Hossbach 
in 1862), Ewald (C ori. 1828, Die Johann. Schriften, 2, 62), 
De Wette (Kurze Erklärung, 1848-54-62), Lücke (1 ersuch cine? 
vollständigen Finleitung in die Offentarung, 1832, and ed. 
1852), Volkmar (62), and also, for the most part, Düsterdieck 
(59-87). 

In all these works the interpretation from contem- 
porary history is consistently carried ont. MI sct forth 
from the decisive observation that in chap. 11 the preserva- 
tion of the temple is predicted, and all, aceordingly, date 
the book from before 70 A.D. Further, they all rightly 
recognise that the main drift of the Apocalypse is 
directed against Rome ; all, too (except Düsterdicck ), 
recognise Nero Redivivus in the wounded head. ln 
particular, since the discovery, independently arrived. at 
by Fritzsche, Benary, and Reuss, that the number 666 
is intended for 533 sop, the reference to Nero has become 
the rocher de bronce of all exegesis of the Apocalypse. 

In passing, mention may be made ol some works whi b. 
although following obsolete exegetical methods, are not without 
a scientific value: Hengstenberg (49-51-61), Ebrard (53), L..liot 
(Hore Apocalyptica, 1851; univ.-hist.), Auberlen ('54- 74), 
Christian (61), Luthardt ('61), Alford (Vew Z'estament, 4 2), 
Khiefoth (74), Beck (rA. von Openb. d.-xii. ; eschatol.) and 
Kübel (in Strack-Zockler's ZZA, 1888; this takes a mediating 
course between the standpoints of contemporary history and 
eschatology). Seealso Zahn, ‘Apokalyptische Studien, in 
ZAL, 1885-85. 

'The interpretation. of the Apocalypse entered on a 
new phase! as soon as doubts arose regarding the unity 

.QQ of the work and the method of literary 

24. Question |... ten e: : : 
ob unit criticism to be applied. The conjecture, 
Y. which had been hazarded more than once,? 
that the Apocalypse was really a composite work was 
again taken up independently (1) by Daniel Volter, at 
: the suggestion of W'eizsacker, whose 

25. Redaction i uo qr 

hynothesis pupil he was. The partieular hypo- 

yP UT thesis put forth by Volter? as to the 
composition of the Apocalypse may for convenience 
be called the redaction hypothesis (lL'eberarbeitungs- 
Hypothese). 

He assumed in his first sketch, which he has not substantially 
modified, a fundamental text (Grundschrift} consisting (apart 
from single verses) of 11-4 4-6 71-8 Sf 141-7 18 191-4 14 14-20 
195-10, dating from the sixties, and an appendix 101-1113 17, 
dating from 68-70 A.D. This underwent three (or rather four) 
redactions, of which the latest was in 140 A.D.—or, at all events, 
later than 1 3o. 

The work of Volter is based on a few happy observa- 
tions, l'or example, he saw that 14 14-20 really forms the 
close of an apocalypse, recognised the divergence between 
1 1-8 and 79-17, the true character of 101-1113, and so 
forth. Nevertheless, broadly, Volter’s performance 
gave the student an impression of excessive arbitrariness, 
and was rejected on almost every hand. 

Against the first edition see Harnack, 7°17, 1882, Dec. ; 
Hilgenfeld, ZHZ, 1882; Warfield, Presh Rev. 1884. p. 223; 
against the second edition, Jülicher, GG, 1886, pp. 25-38; Zahn, 
ZNAM'L, 1886. 

The question was next taken up from an entirely 
different side (2) by E. Viseher (' Die Offenb. Joh. eine 
jüdische Schrift in ehristlicher. Bearbeitung,’ in 72237e u. 
Unters., 1886, 2nd ed. 1895); the result has been a 
lively and fruitful discussion. — Viseher believed himself 
to have discovered that the ruling chapters (11 /.) of 
the Apocalypse can be understood only on the as- 


1 In connection with what follows see Holtzmann, /P7, 1891; 
Baldensperger, Z. f- Theol. u. Kirche, 1894; A. Meyer, Theol, 
Rundschau, 1897, Hefte 2-3. . 

2 Grotius, Hammond, Vogel (Comm. vii. De Apoc. Joh. 1811- 
1816), Bleek (Berl. theol. Ztschr. 2240/.; he abandoned his 
view in Beitr. z. Evang.-A ritik, 1846, p. 81; St. Ar. 1855, p. 
220 ff). 

3 Die Entsteh. der Apok., 1882, and ed. 1885; TA. T, 1891, 
pp. 259.7. 608 /7.; Prot. AZ, 1886, p. 33; Das Problem der 
A foc., 1893. 
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sumption of a Jewish origin. As he nevertheless con- 
tinued to be convinced of the essential unity of the 
book, he inferred that in the form in which we now 
have it itis a Christian redaction of a Jewish writing. 
'To the Christian redactor, besides isolated expressions, 
he attributed the following passages: 1-3 59-14 7 9-17 12 11 
139 f£ 141-512:; 153 16:5 17 14 199-1013% 204-6 21 52-8 
226-21. 

Vischer's able treatise found wide acceptance. Among those 
who signified their acceptance of his inain thesis were Iselin 
(Theol. Z. aus der Schweitz, 1857 ; ‘ Apocalyptische Studien’); 
an anonymous writer in Z4 Il’, 1886, pp. 167-71 ; Overbeck in 
TLZ, 1887, p. 28 f; Ménézoz in Kev. de théol. et phil. 
1887, p. 161; Krüger in GG, 1887, pp. 26-35; Simcox in Ær- 
positor, 1887, p. 425. On the other hand, Vólter (Dre Offend. 
Joh. keine ursprüngl. jid. Apok., 1886), Deyschlag (St. A. 
1888), and Hilgenfeld (71/7, 1890) declared theniselves against 
it. 

Athough it must be cordially acknowledged that to 
Vischer belongs the honour of having first raised the 
question in its entirety, it must be said that he was 
not successful in his attempt to solve it. He has 
neither proved the Jewish character of chap. 11 f. nor 
justified his fundamental thesis regarding the unity of 
the book. We shall be doing him no injustice if we 
classify him among those who uphold the ‘redaction’ 
hypothesis. 

The earliest exponent of the ‘sources’ hypothesis 
(Quellen-Hypothese), which has lately come into com- 
petition with that of redaction, was Wey- 
land, who wrote alinost contemporaneously 
with Viseher ( Z9. 7, 1886, pp. 454-470 ; 
and Omwerking en Compilatiehypothesen toegepast op de 
Apocal. van J., 1888). Weyland finds in the \pocalypse 
fwo Jewish sources (N and J) which have been worked 
over by a Christian redactor. 

x corresponds, roughly, to Volter’s primary document; 3 to 
the first and second of Volter’s redactors (in Volter’s Appendix 
x and 3 are separated). Weyland’s Christian redactor corre- 
sponds in a general way with Vischer's redactor. In 1894 Rauch 
(Die Offesó. des J.) signified his adherence to Weyland. 

Against both the hypotheses we have just deseribed 
serious and far-reaching objections present themselves. 

ee -\gainst the ‘sources’ hypothesis must 
27. Objections. be urged, in substance, the linguistic 
unity of the book (see below, 8 34); against the redaction 
theory it has to be observed (24) that the fundamental 
document made out by Volter and his followers (see 
above, § 25) has no special character of its own, inasmuch 
as all the really living and concrete passages occurring 
within it are attributed to the redactor ; (^) that the 
disappearance of every trace of these numerous later 
redactions is remarkable. 

From such considerations the necessity for a third 
way became apparent. This third way was first 
A pointed out by Weizsäcker in his -4fo- 

stolic Age. He rightly discerned in the 

Apocalyptist’s thrice repeated number 
of seven the fixed plan of an author who wrote the 
Apocalypse as a whole, and gave to his work the 
character of a literary unity. Into this literary 
unity certain interpolations intrude with disturbing 
effect (7 1-89-17 111-13 121-1112-17 18 17). Thus Weiz- 
säcker arrived at his fragment hypothesis. According 
to him the Apocalypse is a literary unity proceeding 
from a single author, into which, however, apocalyptic 
fragments of various date have been introduced by the 
author himself. In the opinion of the present writer 
these are the lines along which the true solution of the 
problem is to be sought. All later investigators in this 
field have followed one or other of the three hypotheses 
just enumerated. 


Oscar Holzmann (GV/ 2658-664) assumes a Jewish ground- 
work into which again a still older source (13 146-13) has been 
worked in a Christian revision. Pfleiderer (UzcAristenthusn, 
1887, pp. 318-56) steers an eclectic course; Sabatier (Les origines 
littéraires de Capocalypse, 1887) and Schoen (L'origine de 
l'afoc. 1887) represent a combination of Weizsäcker and Vischer 
(regarding the Apocalypse as the work of a Christian author who 
has embodied Jewish fragments in his book). 
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A thoroughly elaborated ‘sources’ theory is that of 

Spitta (Ogend. Joh., 1884). In diametrical opposition 

: to Weizsücker, he claims to see, in the 

29. Spitta. (cioe repeated series of seven, three 
sources. 


These are (a) the seal source or Christian primitive Apoca- 
lypse U (U .= Urapokalypse), written soon after 6o A.D. (practic- 
al A apart from the specifically Christian interpolations of the 
redactor, chaps. 1-6 and 79-17 81 199 10 228-21); (4) the trumpet 
source Jil), a Jewish writing (J = Jüdisch) of the reign of Caligula 
(51-3 89 105-7 1115 12 13 141-11 1613-20 10 11-20 201-15 211-8) ; 
(c) the vials source J(2), from the time of Pompey (containing, 
approximately, the remainder of the book). 

‘These three have been worked together into a collected 
whole by a Christian redactor. (The additions assigned 
to him by Spitta are of about the same extent as those 
assigned to him by Vischer. ) 

The sources theory was next carried to the utmost 
by P. Schmidt (Anmerkungen über die Comp. der Offend, 
Joh., 1891). 

Erbes (Die Offend, Joh., 1891) in his separation of the literary 
sources agrees in the main with O. Holtzmana, but also main- 
tains with Vólter (whose hypothesis he simplifies) the thoroughly 
Christian character of the whole book. Bruston (Les origines 
de Capocalypse, 1888) pursues a path of his own.  Ménégoz 
(Annales de bibliogr. thiol. 1 [88] pp. 41-45) assumed two 
Jewish apocalypses and a Christian redactor. 

The unity of the book is defended by certain scholars : 

Not only by the critics of Vischer mentioned above, but also 
by D. Weiss (uZ, and Texte u. Üntersuch. 8 1891), Bovon 
(Revue de theol. et phil., 1887, pp. 329-62), Hirsch (Dre Apoc. 
u. thre neueste Kritik, 1895), and Blum (74.7, 1883-84). An ex- 
pectant attitude is taken by H Holzmann (Æinl., 1892 ; Mand- 
komm., 1893). 

linally, altogether new lines of investigation were 
opened up by Gunkel in his Schöpf. u. Chaos ('94). He 

controverted sharply, and sometimes per- 

30. Gunkel. || Roan pe 

aps not altogether fairly, both the current 
methods of interpreting the Apocalypse (that which 
looks to contemporary history for a elue, and that 
which adheres to literary critical methods), and pro- 
posed to substitute for them, or at least to co-ordinate with 
them, a history of apocalyptie tradition. He insisted 
with emphasis upon the thesis that the (one) Apocalyp- 
tist was not himself the creator of his own representa- 
tions; that his prophecies were only links in a long 
chain of tradition. In his investigation of this apo- 
calyptic tradition he greatly enlarged the scope of the 
usual question ‘Jewish or Christian?’ by his endeav- 
ours to prove for chap. 12 a Babylonian origin, and 
in other places also (see below, § 40) to trace Babylonian 
influences in the book. Even if we grant that Gunkel 
has often overshot the mark,—as, for example, when 
he refuses to recognise Nero in the beast and its number 
—it is undeniable that his book marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the interpretation of the Apocalvpse. 

Stimulated by Gunkel, and accepting some of his 
results, Bousset (Der Antichrist in der Ueberlicferung 
31. Bousset des Judenthums, des neuen Testaments, 
j * und der neuen Kirche, 1895) proceeded 
to illustrate Gunkel's method by applying it to a definite 
concrete example, investigating the entire tradition 
regarding Antichrist, and endeavouring to show that 
in this instance a stream of essentially uniform tradition 
can be traced from New Testament times right through 
the Middle Ages and beyond them. In his view the 
Apocalypse can be shown to be dependent in a series 
of passages, particularly in chap. 11, on this already 
ancient tradition regarding Antichrist. 

This view has been controverted by Erbes (Theologische 
Arbeiten aus dem rheinischen wissenschaftlichen Prediger- 
verein gewandt, Neue Folge, 1, Freiburg, i. B., 1897), who, as 
against it, argues for the contemporary-history method in its 
most perverse form. 


Finally, in the Kritisch-exegetische Kommentar ('96), 
Bousset has sought to bring to a focus the result of the 
labours of previous workers. In his method of inter- 
pretation he follows Weizsäcker (fragment hypothesis), 
and therefore gives a continuous commentary, describing 
the character of each particular fragment in its own 
place. In his exegesis he has given special attention to 
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the indications of Gunkel, and to the result of his own | 
researches on the subject of Antichrist. | 

‘To sum up the result of the labours of the last fifteen | 
years upon the Apocalypse. It seems to be settled that 

the Apocalypse can no longer be regarded , 
32. Results. ; "C j hid par. | 
asa literary unity, Against such a view 
criticism finds irresistible considerations. 

Among these is the incongruity between 7 1-8 and 7 9-17, as 
also that between 7 1-8 and 6 HA the two explanations of the 
144,000 in 7 1 f. and 14 1 f., the interruption of the connection 
caused hy 0-11 13, the peculiar new beginning made in 12 1, the 
singular character of chap. 12, the doublette presented by chaps. 
13 and 17, the fact that in 14 14-20 a last penent is depicted, 
whilst that involved in 13 does not arrive till 19 11/7; the observa- 
tion that in chap. 17 two representations of the beast and his 
associates are given alongside each other (sce below, 8 45); and 
the isolated character of chaps. 17 and 18, 21 9-22 s. M 

Further, the chapters do not represent the same religious 
level. Chap. 71-8 (cp 20 7-9), with its particularistic character, 
is out of harmony both with chaps. 1-3 and with 79-17 ; in 1L r /. 
the preservation of the temple is expected, whilst in 2122 the 
new Jerusalem is to have none. 

Moreover, different pars of the book require different dates : 
chap. 111-2 must have been written before 70 a.D., chap. 17 prob- 
ably when Vespasian had already been emperor for some time ; 
whilst the writing, as a whole, cannot, at the earliest, have been 
finished before the time of Domitian. 

This result holds good notwithstanding Gunkel's 
warning against the overhasty efforts of criticism. “That 
a variety of sources and older traditions have been 
worked over in the Apocalypse will not be denied even 
by the student who holds that it is no longer possible 
to reconstruct the sources. | 

It may seem doubtful whether a general character, 
date, and aim ean be assigned to the Apocalypse ; 

. for, as has been seen, the work is not a 
33. Relative ,. ee f 
i literary unity. Still, if there be good | 
unity of ; P E UE 
gr« und for the critical conclusion indicated 
structure. ^", | MARINE 
above, that the Apocalyptist is himself 
an independent writer who has simply introduced various 
fragments into his corpus apoculypticum (Weizsiicker, 
Schon, Sabatier, Bousset), a relative unity has already 
been proved for the Apocalypse. This conclusion is 
conlirmed, step by step, when the details of the book 
are examined. 

The relative unity is shown (1) in the artificial 
structure of the whole. 

Four separate times do groups of seven occur (epistles, seals, 
trumpets, vials); within these groups the prevailing distribution 
is into 4+ 3. The delineations of judgment and its horrors are 
regularly followed by pictures of joy and heavenly bliss; cp 
7 Dpi4a9 bHia-5 15:4 191-10. Everywhere artificial con- 
nections are employed in order to bind the separate parts 
together into one whole: cp, for example, 1 20 and 41, 5 4 and 
l4 105-7 11 1113; also 192 14689-11 105-12 f. ; also 18 19 
78212. 

(2) Further, the relative unity is shown clearly in 
the uniformity of the language throughout. 

The following are the more important 


34. Of language facts.) Throughout the entire book are 
and style. found (a) strongly marked grammatical 
irregularities —anacolntha and impossible 
constructions (e.g., 15, 12 7), and confusions of case, especially 
with following participles (14 10218 [see the reading of N] 203 12 
bii 6r:749/. 95991410811 11401214 l6 r2 1748 18 12 . 
196 202 21 27 [reading of 4]. In 113 and 1414 (to take only one 
instance) the reading ógotov viov &àvÓponov cannot have been 
due to I wo separate persons, 

(^) Hebraisms, especially the repetition of the demonstrative 
pronoun in the relative clause (88729 13812 208, cp 12614 
179, also 27 1726 31221 64 216), and the Hebraistic kaí (320 
107 149/). 

(c) The constructio ad sensum is specially frequent (¢.¢., 
419 f. 5612 f. 14 93/7. 13 114 15 13 14 1403 17 3 1116 19414); 
sometimes involving a plural predicate after a neuter plural 
subject (824 4589 514 920 11 21318 154 16 14 18323 21 24). 
Less clearly attested is the simple ungrammatical confusion of 
gender (97 14 19 1920 21 14 222 ; see the MSS.). 

(a) Various other systematic peculiarities of idiom. For 
example, mpooxurety governs the dative when the object is 
Beds (4 10 7 11 11 16 19 4 229, cp 14 7) or dpaxwy (13 4), whilst, on 
the other hand, we have mpaax. tò pior, rv eixóva, 13(4]812 15 
149 11 [1920] 20 4 (in 16 2 also we should read rhv eixóva accord- 

1 A justification of these results in detail will be found in the 
Author's Commentary on this book (Introd. pp. 183-208). In 
some cases, where the reading adopted is less strongly attested, 
the citations are in brackets. 
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ing to the readings of &, which are wrongly given in the printed 
editions) The instrumental dative is extremely rare in the 
Apocalypse; its place is often taken by the coustruction with 
Hebraistic év, or even (but rarely) with dca and the accusative 
(411 1211 1814). The vocative is rarely used (1wice only : xupee, 
1117; ovparé, 1820) After a neuter plural the predicate is 
usually also plural (119 811 154 1620 [18 14] 2012 21 4). The 
Apoca Hs except in a very few cases, consirues ò xaOjpevos 
¿mi with the accusative, roy xaPijpevoy émi with the accusative, 
ToU xaÜnuévov ¿mi with the genitive, rw xanuéve émi with the 
dative ; fe writes emt TO uérwrov, but emi Twy uerumuv (ercep- 
tion in 149), and ¿mi rhy Kepadny invariably (except in 121). 
He construes either émi Tys yrs or eis THY yyy (14 16, erc me ynv), 
éri 70$ 0aAáaoys or eis THY OaAagaor. He invariably construes 
ypápeiv, iordvat ¿mi with accusative (14 1 yeyp. ¿mi Twv uerwmuv 
and 105 toravae ¿mi tys yns are no exceptions but only con- 
firmations of other rules). Noteworthy, also, is the constant 
vacillation in tense between present and future, and, in descrip- 
tions, between present and aorist. The Apocalyptist uses tlie 
infinitive almost invariably in the aorist. Exceptions occur in tlie 
case of BAémew, of which he apparently never makes an aori t; 
also in 1161813(%. On the other hand, following the rule that is 
customary elsewhere, he construes yéaàe almost always witli the 
present infinitive. The copula is often wanting, particularly in 
relative sentences (14 213 513 911 201c). A change in the use 
of subjunctive and indicative is made only after tra (amws does 
not occur at all), but here also a certain regularity prevails. A 
quite extraordinary use of «va occurs in 1214 and 1413 (cp Jn. 
856 92 llis) In its use of particles the book displays an 
oppressive nionotony : «a£ is precominant everywhere ; only in 
the epistles to. the seven churches is the style somewhat 
livelier, 

The arrangement of the words is markedly Hebi distic. In 
choice of words it is remarkably so. The following characteristic 
phrases and turns of expression may be noted: Adyos tov brov 
xai paptupia 'InaoU ; 6 xupios ò ebs ò mavrokparwp ; Olvos TOU 
ÜvpoU THs üpyns; Sw eis TOUS alwras TOY GioVwr ; Aqu TOU 
Typos kai «cov ; dvdAat yAwagae Aaoi (rg; BiBAos ms Gus; 
Bpovrai dwvai agtpanai geopos, myyat UÓGTOV ; ò Gy Kato ùv 
xai ò épxoóuevos ; AaAciv und axoAcvOety metas roma avro; 
pera ravTa ; adn@ivds; dovAos (in a pregnant sense), uaprvpia, 
paptupecy; Óeukvüecr ; vikapr ; odarte ; Gkmrovr; ™mpecy Tag 
évroAas. Compare, further, the enumcrations in 6 15 1118 1316 
19518 20:2 ‘ile formula expor xat peyaAa); the beatituces 
(maxápios; 13 1415 1615 199 200 22714); the doxolugies (16 
41159 12/1 12 153 1916); the formule introduced with wôe 
(13 10 18 14 12 7 9) ; A@er N) Nuepa (opyi, wpa etc.; 617 11 18147 
15 18 10 19 7). 

The general style of the Apocalypse is monotonously 
diffuse: article and preposition are almost alw. vs 
repeated when there are more substantives than one, as 
also is the governing word before the governed. Whole 
clauses are gone back upon and repeated in the 
negative: Hebrew parallelism is not uncommon, 

We are now at last able to form a tolerably clear 
conception of the personality, the time, the circum- 

stances, and the literary aims of the . po- 
35. Date. MOMS : oe 

calyptist who planned the Apocalypse, as a 
whole, in the form in which we now have it. 

(a) The Apocalyptist writes at a time in which violent 
persecutions have already broken out—indeed they are 
beginning to become, so to say, epidemic. 

Of the seven churches, four— Ephesus, Pergamum, Smyrna, 
Philadelphia—are passing lire such times of trial. The 
martyrs already form a distinet class in the general body of 
believers. They are destined to have part in the first resur- 
rection— before the thousand-yeurs reign begins (204 f. cp 
794A) The seer beliolds them under the altar (69). All 
through the book this time of struggle is kept in mind (131 
14g. ff. 151 fF. 166 17 6 18 20-24). 

(6) The Apocalyptist predicts a still mightier and 


more strenuous struggle. 

In this struggle the predestinated number of martyrs is to be 
fulfilled (69 7.). Philadelphia is to be preserved in this last 
great tribulation (310; cp the peyan OAs of T14). This 
time is not far off: the martyrs wlio have already suffered are 
bidden endure only a little longer (611) Therefore, ‘ Blessed 
are they that die in the Lord from henceforth’ (a7 dpr; 14 1 5). 

(c) This struggle turns, and will in the future tura, 
upon the worship of the beast. ‘That this beast is 
in one sense or another the Roman Empire or con- 
nected with it, is admitted on all hands. It is important, 
however, to consider the grounds on w hich the Apocalypse 
opposes Rome. Rome's horrible deed is not, as might 
perhaps be guessed, the destruction of Jerusalem, nor 
yet—in the first instance, at least—the Neronian per- 
secution, but the worship of the beast—s.e., Cæsar 
worship (cp 18 149 ff. 152 ff. 165 J 10 176191: J. 20 
4-6; cp Mommsen, Am. Gesch. 5 520 n.).—What the 
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book predicts is the great conflict about to break out all 
over the world between Christianity on the one hand and 
the Roman :mpire (with the Roman state religion, the 
worship of the emperors) on the other (cp ANTICHRIST, 
$ 7). Lo . L . . 

(4) This great battle will begin with the return of 
Nero Redivivus. 

In common with the rest of the men of his day, the 
Apocalyptist shares the popular expectation of the coming again 
of that emperor. Nero 15 (13 3 12 14) the head that was wounded 
to death and afterwards healed. He is only ‘as it were’ (ws) 
slain, like the lamb (56). For as the latter continues to live on 
in lieaven, so does Nero prolong a shadowy existence in hell. 
Out of the abyss (178) he will again return, and as Roman 
Emperor demand adoration. Then will be the days of the great 
future struggle. Hence the name of the beast is 666— ze., 
"2p mu (ep An rICHRIST, § 15). 

A Thus the date of the Apocalypse admits of being 
approximately determined. ‘The end of the first century 
is already sufficiently indicated by the fact that the 
Apocalyptist expects the return of Nero from hell (Th. 
Zahn, * Apocal. Stud.' in ZA IVZ, 1885, pp. 561-76, 
1886, pp. 337-52 393-405; see below, 8 45) The 
following consideration points to the same inference. 
Behind the .\pocalyptist in point of time there already 
lies a great persecution. He himself is again living in 
times of persecution, and is expecting worse to come. 
Inasmuch as the former persecution must be assumed 
to be the Neronian, we are compelled to carry the 
Apocalypse down to the later period of Domitian, 
When we do so the fact that ll: Æ points 
to a time before the destruction. of Jerusalem need 
not cause us any misgiving: doubtless the passage 
comes from an earlier source. On the other side we 
should be able to fix an inferior limit for the date, 
could it be shown that the epistles were already known 
to Ignatius (see above, § 2). The date thus indicated 
—the close of the first century—was in point of fact the 
date at which, it would seem, the gencral persecutions 
of the Christians, turning substantially on the rendering 
of divine honour to the emperor, lirst broke out (sce 
CHRISTIAN, 8 6). The Apocalypse, as we now have it, 
presupposes conditions very similar to those which we 
meet in the well-known correspondence between Pliny 
and Trajan. In this it is not implied that the . Apocalypse 
could not have been written some ten years or more earlier. 

In the conclusion just indicated we find ourselves in 
agreement with the best attested tradition as to the date 
of the writing of the Apocalypse. 

According to Irenæus (v.302 ; cp v. 207), the Apocalypse was 
‘seen’ at the close of Domitian's reign at Patmos, and therefore, 
of course, to say the least, not written earlier (cp Vict. Pettau. 
Comm. on Apoc, 1011; Eus. 777 i, 181-33 Jer. De wir. illus. 
9; Sulp. Sev. Chron. 231). A different tradition is met with, it 
is Lrue—perhaps in Tertullian, who (De prescr. Jer. 36) 
mentions the martyrdom of John (by boiling oil—a death from 
which he was miraculously delivered), and his subsequent banish- 
ment, in connection with the martyrdoms of Peter and Paul 
(but see, on the other hand, ScovAiace 15). 11 is certain that at 
all events Jerome (Adv. Jovin. 1 26 [2 16]) understood Tertullian 
as assigning this martyrdom and banishment of John to the 
reign of Nero (cp Eus. Dem. Evang. 3; the superscription of 
the Syriac translation of the Apocalypse edited by Ludovicus 
de Dieu; the Gnostic Acts of John; Theophylact [who gives 
the date as thirty-two years after the Ascension; cp the notes 
of some of the Greek cursives of the Fourth Gospel : thirty years 
after the Ascension, under Domitian (!); Erbes, 48]). Finally, 
Epiphanius (/Zeer. 51 12 33) will have it that the hook was written 
under Claudius. The same statement occurs in the Commentary 
of Apringius (upon whom see Bousset, GGV, 1895, p. 2), whence 
it found its way into that of Beatus (ed. Florez, 33). 

The Apocalypse is distinguished from the apocalyptic 
literature of Judaism from the time of the book of 
Daniel onwards by the high pro- 
phetic consciousness whichit displays. 
The Apocalyptist as he stands at 
one of the turning-points of the world's history looks 
with a clear eye into the future and feels himself to be a 
prophet. He isa Christian of an especial type. For 
the prophets are servants of God in a peculiar sense 
(1: 107 1118 226 [cp 153]) : they are the fellow-servants 
of the angels (229); other Christians are so only in 
so far as they follow the revelation of the prophets 
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(229). God is master of the spirits of the prophets 
(226 cp 1717 191o). Hence the author directly claims 
for his work the rank of a sacred book. 1t is intended 
from the first to be publicly read (13) ; those who hear 
it and obey what is written therein are blessed (13 
227), and whosoever adds to or takes away from it falls 
under the most grievous curse (22:8 .). The frequent 
mention of the prophets along with the saints (7.¢., 
Christians in gencral)—sec 1118 166 18 20 24—is a proof, 
not, as many critics have supposed, of the Jewish, but of 
the Christian, origin of the related passages. ‘The .\poca- 
lypse in this respect was the forerunner of Montanism, 
aud it is no matter for surprise that it was specially 
valued in Montanistic circles. lt is also noteworthy 
that the Apocalyptist speaks to his own age and time. 
Whilst Daniel is represented as recciving, at the close of 
his vision, the command to seal the book for long, here 
in sharp contrast we read (2210) ‘Seal not up the words 
of the prophecy.’ The Apoealyptist seems to have been 
a Jewish Christian of universalistic sympathies. For 
him the name of Jew is a name of honour (29 39); he 
seems to uphold a certain prerogative for the Jewish 
people (7 1-8 111-13 207 /.). He shows himself intimately 
familiar with the language of the OT. 

Into the apocalyptic unity thus defined, isolated frag- 
ments have been introduced in a manner which can 

aa still be more or less clearly detected. 

37. Details f D 
of ariticism Of these the more important at least must 

“now be discussed, and some detailed 
account of the more noteworthy results of criticism given. 

Of recent critics the majority (Vischer, Volter, 
Weyland, Pfleiderer, O. Holtzmann, Schmidt) regard 

the epistles to the seven churches (chaps. 
seu n a 1-3) as having been originally separate 
from the rest of the book and as having been prefixed 
only after the Apocalypse had in other respects assumed 
its present form; but Spitta has shown good grounds 
for believing that chaps. 1-3 and 4-6 ought not to be 
separated, and (as against Vischer and others) has 
established for the whole of chaps. 4-6 that Christian 
character which unquestionably belongs to 56 f. ‘Thus 
Spitta takes chaps. 1-6 as a single original document 
(Christian primitive apocalypse = U). 

He seeks to prove this by pointing out that there is a definite 
close at the end of 6, and a fresh beginning of a new apocalypse 
in 7 1 (so also P. Schmidt). But the sixth seal (612 /7.) does not 
represent the final catastrophe ; it only pictures a great earth- 
quake in the typical apocalyptic manner. In 615 / the end is 
still to come, and if, with Spitta, we pass on to No immedi- 
ately afier 617, any representation of the end of all things has 
completely disappeared from our reconstructed Apocalypse. In 
any case, it is impossible that one should fail to recognise 
an interpolated fragment in the short passage (69-11) relating 
to the fifth seal. We have an exact parallel to it in 4 Esd. 
435 (cp also Æthiop. Ezech 47) ^ And the tradition. of 4 
Esd. must be regarded as the original one. — It speaks quite 
generally of a predestined number of the righteous which has 
to be fulfilled before the coming of the end, whilst in the 
Apocalypse the conception is applied to the predestined number 
of the martyrs—a modification which can be explained very 
easily from his general position (see ahove, $ 35). NON 

Spitta's view that 71-8 constitutes a fresh beginning, 
which has nothing to do with the preceding chapters, 

5 is certainly correct ; but neither has 
SC eS the passage anything to do with that 
which follows it (79-17) ; as to this practically all critics 
are agreed. These facts, however, will not justify us in 
attributing 79-17 to the redactor (as do Vólter, Vischer, 
Pfleiderer and Schmidt), nor yet in carrying out a system 
of deletions in chap. 7 (as do Erbes, Weyl., Rauch) until 
the two disparate sections have been brought into 
harmony. Our proper course is to recognise (cp also 
Spitta) in 71-8 an interpolated fragment — probably 
Jewish. 

The sudden mention of the four winds, which are held by the 
angels and are nowhere in the succeeding narrative let loose, 
points to this conclusion, as also does the introduction of the 


144,000 Israelites of the twelve tribes—a number which in 14 1 ff. 
is interpreted in a sense inconsistent with the original intention. 


Bousset has hazarded the conjecture that here we 
have a fragment of the Antichrist legend. 
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‘The next passage which presents special difficulties is 


111-13. Here all critics are agreed in recognising a 
fragment interpolated between the sixth 

"de diii it bal: ihe setin 91i and 
em. rumpet and the seventh (cp 91: an 


11:4) Further, almost all critics agree 
in regarding chap. 10 as an introductory chapter 
connected with this fragment. On closer examination 
it is found, moreover, that 11 1-13 really consists of two 
smaller fragments: (a) 11: f. a prediction of the 
preservation of the temple, written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and presenting points of contact with 
Lk. 2124; (4) the propheey relating to the beast and 
the two witnesses (113-13). ‘This latter piece is of 
an extremely fragmentary and enigmatical character. 

Certain matters are introduced without ay preparation ? 
the two witnesses, the beast from the abyss, the war of the 
beast with the witnesses, the peoples and tribes rejoicing over 
the death of these last. All these are disyecta membra which 
point to some larger connection. 

In this passage, too, Bousset has sought to show that 
we have a fragment from the .\ntichrist legend. 

In accordance with Jewish and primitive Christian anticipation 
the Antichrist is destined to appear as a God-defying ruler in 
Jerusalem, to lead the people astray and lyrannise over them, and 
to gather together a great army from all nations. Against him 
will arise the two prophets Elijah and Enoch, and Israelites 
toa definite number (7 1-87) will be converted. A great famine 
and drought will come. Then Antichrist will put to death the 
two witnesses, and the end will draw near, It is evident that 
here we have a coherent tradition, of which some fragments are 
preserved in chap. 11. i 

Chap. 12 is the most difficult in the book. Tt 
also falls into two sections, ]21-12 and I2:3-:7;, and 

41. Cha betrays itself as a foreign intrusion both by 

12; im its unfamiliar character and by its strange 
~ * and bizarre representations. 

A. Dietrich (Abraxas) was the first who sought to trace in the 
chapter an adaptation of the myth of the birth of Apollo: he 
held the pregnant fugitive woman to be Leto, the dragon was 
the Python, the child (who in the original legend himself slew 
the Python, Michael being a later introduction) was Apollo. 
The water which in the Greek myth figured as a protecting 
power has here become auailiary to the dragon. 

Recently Gunkel, in his Schof/ung u. Chaos, has 
directed special attention to this chapter, and shown 
that an adequate understanding of it could be arrived 
at neither on the assumption of a Christian nor on that 
of a Jewish origin (Vischer, Weyland, Spitta)—that on 
either hypothesis there remains an intractable residuum, 
bearing a mythological character. Here, accordingly, as 
elsewhere in the Apocalypse (ep the seven angels, stars, 
candlesticks, torches [EV ‘lamps‘], eyes, pp. 294-302; 
the twenty-four elders, 302-8; Armageddon, 263-66, 
and p. 325 n. 2; the number 34, pp. 266-70; also 
chaps. 13 and 17, 379 7), he found elements taken from 
Babylonian mythology, and in particular the myth of 
the birth of the sun-god Marduk and of the persecution 
of Marduk by the dragon Tiamat. The difficulty 
in this construction of Gunkel's is that down to the 
present date it has been impossible to find in the Baby- 
lonian mythology any trace of the myth of the birth 
and persecution of the youthful sun-god. Bousset 
(Apok. 410 f. ), however, has called attention to parallels 
with one chapter in Egyptian mythology (the myth of 
the birth of Horus). 

In the result, there scems much probability in the 
supposition that chap. 12 embodies a myth of the birth of 
the sun-god and the persecution of the young child by 
the dragon, the deity of winter and of night. The Apoca- 
lyptist has changed the sun-god, however, into the mats 
"Incots Xpiords, the persecutor into the devil, and the 
deliverance of the child into the resurrection (observe 
the inconcinnity of this adaptation). In this treatment 
of the material laid to his hand, he was not able 
to give full significance to the flight of the woman, 
which is so prominent a feature in the original myth. 
This is accordingly only briefly touched on in 126 ; but 
it receives copious and special treatment in the second 
half of the chapter (vv. 13-17). Hence the incongruity 
between 12: f. and 1213 f. which Weizsäcker pointed 
out. 
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What historical occurrence is intended by the flight 

of the woman in 1213-17 is not quite clear. Usually the 

42. Ch flight is taken as referring to circumstances 

. Chap. à i: d 

connected with the destruction of Jerusalem 

—either to the destruction and (in a sense) 

the deliverance of Judaism, or, better, to the flight of 
the primitive Christian Church. 

Erbes, who seeks to explain ch. 13 as referring to the Caligula 
period (sce below), interprets the flight and deliverance of the 
woman in connection with the first persecution of Christians 
at Jerusalem, strangely taking v, 17, ‘the remnant of her seed 
who hold the testimony of Jesus,’ as pointing to the Jews (t)ar 
the time of the Caligula persecution. Spitta actually takes the 
m of the woman as representing an occurrence in 

eaven. The remnant of the sced of the woman ' represents, 
he thinks, the actual Israel as contrasted with the idm pre- 
existent. Jerusalem (Isracl?) — Others (Vischer) interpret the 
remnant as meaning believers as distinguished from the Mesiah. 

Chap. 13 also contains two passages of a peculiar 
character —those describing the first beast and the 

43. Chap.13: one " D MODUM D = 
Seabee e TEE Daai I 

a Jewish (Holtzm., Sp.) or a Christian 
(EVrb.) source dating from the time of Caligula. 
Independently of each other, they all (as had already 
been done by Th. Zahn) accepted the number 616 
which is given in some MSS (C. 11 ‘Ticonius), 
instead of 666, and interpreted it as meaning Tacos 
Kaicap. The beast demanding worship, whose image 
(eiro) is repeatedly spoken of, is, on this view, 
the half-mad tyrant Caius Caligula, who in 39 A.D. 
ordered his procurator, Petronius, to set up his statue in 
the temple at Jerusalem. Parallels to this prophecy 
belonging to the same date were found in Mt.24 
(‘abomination of desolation’) and in 2 Thess. 2. The 
‘wound’ (wry) of the beast was interpreted by Sp itta 
as meaning the sickness which befel Caligula. towards 
the beginning of his reign. ‘These conjectures are by 
no means impossible; but if they are accepted, 
certain. important particulars in the chapter must be 
deleted—in particular, references to the wounded head 
of the beast. This and the number 666 (-25 pms) show 
distinetly that (in its present form) the chapter was 
intended to be understood of the return of Nero 
Redivivus. Whether an older source dating from Cali- 
gula's time has here been worked over remains doubtful. 

As compared with this interpretation, the view which takes 
the wounded head to be Julius Cæsar (Gunkel, Bruston) has 
little to be said for it—since the number 666 in that case remains 
unexplained ; nor can we reasonably interpret the death-wound 
to mean the interregnum of Galba-Otho-Vitellius, or refer the 
ben to the Roman empire (Aaretvos, Düsterdieck ; pmo tmp 
uwa . 

Sull greater has been the perplexity of interpreters 
over the second beast. AH attempts to make it out to 

be some definite personality have hitherto 
44. The ,, "en s 
een unsuccessful. Bousset (Comm. ad loc.) 
upholds the view that it is in reality a modit- 
cation of the older conception of .\ntichrist, 
who is here represented as serving the first beast, the 
Roman emperor, and perhaps is to be interpreted as 
signifying the Roman provincial priesthood, the active 
agency in promoting the worship of the emperor. 

The objection usually urged against referring the pass- 
age to Nero—that the beast whose number is 666 
cannot mean Nero the man; that it must mean the 
Roman empire—is not valid. To the Apocalyptist Nero 
Redivivus is at the same time the incarnation of all that 
is dreadful in the Roman empire. ‘The number of the 
beast is the number of a man: cp 17 11, ‘and the beast 
. . . is himself also an eighth’ (xai atrés öyðovs doriw). 

Chap. 17 is intimately connected with chap. 13, and this 
duplicate treatment of the same subjects is in itself proof 

Dan sufficient that the .\pocalyptist had before 
acm him older prophecies, which he has worked 
over more than once. In this chapter also the reference 
to the returning Nero is clear. Since Eichhorn, how- 
ever, it has further been recognised on all hands (cp De 
Wette, Bleek, Lücke), and with justice, that the kings with 
whom the beast returns for the destruction of Rome are 


1213-17. 


second 
beast. 
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the Parthians, whose satraps might already be regarded 
as independent kings (Mommsen, Adm. Kaisergesch. 
5521) Thus our present chapter also comes into a 
larger historical connection. As early as the year 69 
A.D. a pseudo-Nero had raised commotions in Asia 
Minor and Greece (Tac. Mist. 287. ; Dio Cassius, 619; 
Zonaras, 11:5); in the reign of Titus a second pseudo- 
Nero showed himself on the Euphrates (Zonaras, 1118) 
and was acknowledged by the Parthian King Artabanus 
(Mommsen, 5521). About 88 A. D. a third pseudo-Nero 
again made his appearance, also among the Parthians, 
and threatened the Roman empire (Suet. Vero, 50 ; Tac. 
4f[is.12) 1n this form we find the same expectation 
also in the fourth Sibvlline book, written shortly after 
79 A.D. (Seid 4119 fF. 137 ff. ), and in the oldest portion 
of the fifth book, written about 74 A.D. (5143 f. 361 fF.) ; 
in the last passage it is associated with a denunciation of 
Babylon and a prophecy of the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
(Rev. 1821) ; ep Zihn's exhaustive researches (as above, 
§ 35). By both time and place our chapter (perhaps 
associated with the threatening utterance against Rome 
and the prophecy of a new Jerusalem) belongs to the 
same circle of expectations and predictions. It was 
doubtless written in Asia Minor; but the exact date is 
disputed. 

According to 1710 the Apocalyptist represents himself as 
writing uncer the siath emperor, five having died and a seventh 
having yet to come, to be succeeded. by the eighth, whe is to be 
one of the seven (Nero). In reckoning, it is possible to begin 
either with Julius Ciesar or with Augustus, to count or not to 
count the interregnum of Galba-Otho-Vitellius, and finally to 
ask whether the passage was really written under the sixth 
emperor, and not, rather, as à. vaticinium ex eventu, under the 
seventh or eighth. Thus interpreters have taken the sixth 
emperor to be now Nero (so all who hold the Apocalypse to have 
been written before 7o a.p. ; also Voker), now Vespasian, and, 
conformably, take the chapter to liave been written now under 
the last-named emperor, now under Titus (the seventh ; Wey- 
land) or Domitian, who is then taken, on rationalising lines, as 
Nero Redivivus (Erbes). 

The parallels cited above appear to render the reign 
of Vespasian the most probable date. The writer— 
probably a Christian—expected after. Vespasian a short 
reign for his successor also. The tradition was that 
seven Roman emperors were destined to reign. There- 
after Nero was to come back with the Parthians, and, 
in alliance with these, to take vengeance on Rome, the 
bloody persecutor of the Christians (176; ‘with the 
blood of the saints’; the words ‘with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus’ appear to be a gloss). ‘The denuncia- 
tion of Rome (chap. 18) connects itself very well with this 
prophecy (see Siarl. 5). 

lt is further to be noted that chap. 17 has already, in 
the form in which we now have it, undergone redaction. 


On ihe one hand, Nero is simply the eighth ruler who was one 
of the seven ; on the other, he is the beast who comes up from 
the abyss. On the one hand, he wages war along with the 
Parthians against Rome ; on the Sen He wages war along with 
the kings of the earth against the lamb. In this redacted form 
(17812-14 or 15; ep also Völter) Nero is designated as the 
dread spectre of the time of the end who comes back from hell. 
Now, we find the same expectation in chap. 13, where Nero is 

lainly represented as dead (ùs éohaypéver, ‘as though it had 

een smitten unto death’) and as counterpart (Wiederspiel) of 
the lamb that had been slain and is to come again. ‘This mode 
of representing Nero probably comes from the latest redactor. 
Parallels to it can be found in the later portions of the fifth book 
of the Sibyllines (33% 215-26), and in the eighth book (1-215). 

'The legend of Nero Redivivus first arose towards the 
end of the century, a full generation after Nero's death, 
when he could no longer well be supposed to be still 
alive among the Parthians (cp Zahn, as above) Its 
reception into the Apocalypse supplies one of the 
elements for determining the date of the book. 

Chap. 1612 f£. (the sixth and seventh vials) also must 
have originally belonged to chap. 17. In this passage the 
angel poursout his vial upon the Euphrates, 
* that the way may be made ready for the 
kings from the east’ (cp 913 %, with its 
reference to the angels bound and loosed at the 
Euphrates; on which, see Iselin in. Theol. Z. aus der 
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Schweiz, 1887, as above, 8 25). The representation of 
the gathering of the kings at Armageddon (Har- 
Magedon) in this passage is noteworthy ; it is not very 
intelligible, as we read of no mountain of Megiddo, but 
only of a plain (but see ARMAGEDDON). lt recalls the 
ancient accounts of battles of the gods upon the moun- 
tains (Gunkel, Schöpf. 263 ff. 389 n. 2). 

Chap. 14 14-20 also appears to be an ancient fragment. 
It thus carly sets forth a final judgment by the Son of 
Man. The passage, however, is so very fragmentary 
that it is hardly possible for us to make out what its 
original character may have been (cp the expression 
‘without the city’ in 142o) Bousset has sought to 
explain it by reference to the Antichrist legend. 

Fragments of older date seem to have been in- 
troduced into the account of the chaining of the 
dragon, the millennium, the irruption of Gog and 
Magog (201-10; ep 209, wapeuSory Tay ayiwy, rods 
qyarnuéyn, and ZEthiop. ok 56, Sibvll. 3 319- 
322). The description of the binding and loosing of 
Satan recalls the Persian legend of the chaining of the 
dragon Azi Dahak on Mt. Demavend. Finally, a 
continuous piece—perhaps of Jewish origin (see 2124 26 
222)—lies before us in the description of the new 
Jerusalem, 219-22 s. 

We ought to compare Tob. 13 16 /., Ps. Salom. 17 23 7%, Sibyl? 
5247-85, 414-33, and the Hebrew Apocalypse of Elijah, edued 
by M. Buttenwieser, 65-67. In this last-named Jewish source 
also we find ihe new Jerusalem coming down from heaven. 

To summarise the results of the foregoing analysis : 
With the conclusion of the epistles to the seven churches 
(chaps. 1-3) the Apocalypse, properly so 
called, begins. Here the first six seals 
succced one another uninterruptedly, till the interpolated 
fragment in 71-8 is reached. As a pendant to this 
fragment, with its distinctly Jewish character, the Apoca- 
lyptist proleptically introduces in 7 9-17 a picture of the 
blessedness of bclievers from every nation who have 
come out of the great tribulation. Now follow the 
seventh seal and, arising out of this, the seven trumpcts 
(chaps. 8-11). Between the sixth and the seventhtrumpet« 
the passage 101-1113 has been interpolated. In chap. lv 
the .\pocalyptist indicates to some extent what the ‘ dis- 
position ' of the remainder of the book is to be (cp 1011). 
It is to be observed that in chaps. 9 /£., in addition to the 
distribution under seven trumpets, the Apocalyptist has 
attempted a second under three woes. The first woe 
answers to the fifth trumpet; the second, the mention 
of which might have been expected after the sixth 
trumpet, does not come up until 1114, after the great 
interpolation has been reached. The third great woe 
(which is not expressly named by the Apocalyptist) 
is doubtless indicated in 1212. It is hardly likely that 
we have here a redaction from an older source. 
Before, then, he comes to the culmination of his 
prophecy, in chap. 13, the Apocalyptist casts his glance 
backwards in chap. 12. Borrowing the imagery of an 
ancient sun-myth, he depicts the birth, persecution, and 
rescue of the Saviour, and afterwards the persecution of 
the Church. Inchap.183 he goes on to foretell the coming 
final struggle, the last great and decisive battle between 
the faithful ones and the beast who demands adoration. 
For him the supreme crisis of this struggle still lies in 
the future, when Nero Redivivus is to appear. In the 
bright picture which he prophetically introduces at 145 
by way of contrast to chap. 13, he adapts and modifies 
71-8. 146-13 is intended to effect the transition to what 
follows. 1414-20 is a smaller interpolated fragment. 
The great finale remains. ‘The Apocalyptist still had 
to work in the prophecies contained in chap. 17 / ; 
by way of introduction to these, chap. 15 f. are given. 
Then follows, after an intermediate passage (191-10), 
the picture of the final judgment (1911-218); after 
which we have a new fragment, 219-225, followed by 
the close. 


Literature. —The literature of the subject has been indicated 
in the course of the article. W. B. 
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Introductory m 124). 
Apocalypse of Baruch (88 5-17). 
Enoch ; Ethiopic ($8 18-32), Slavonic (88 33°41). 


Ascension of Isaiah ($8 42-47). 
Jubilees (§§ 48-58). 
Assumption of Moses ($$ 59-67). 


Testaments of xii. Patriarchs (£8 68-76). 
Psalms of Solomon (§§ 77-85). 
Sibylline Oracles (88 £6-9£). 


See Arocrvria for references to the following less important apocalypses. 


Abraham (ApocryriA, § 1). 
Adam (74, 8 10). 
Bartholomew (r. § 10 (1) e). 


INTROpUCTORY : The objects and nature of apocalyptic 
literature (§§ 1-4). 

I. Apocacypse oF BA&vCH 1l.—AÀ composite work derived 

ý . from at least five authors, written mainly in 

1. Synopsis Palestine, if not in Jerusalem, by Pharisces 

of Article. cic. A.D. 50-40. Preserved only in Syriac 
($8 5-17). 

H. Ethiopic Book oF Exocu.—Written originally in Hebrew 
or Aramaic by at least five Assidean authors (200-64 n.C.) in 
Palestine. Part [. chaps. 1-36 earlier than 170 s.c. Part H. 
chaps. 83-90, 166-161 s.c. Part HIE chaps. 91-104, 134-95 Bc. 
Part IV. (the Similitudes) chaps. 37-70, 94-64 1.c. Part V. (the 
Book of Celestial Physics) chaps. 72-78, 82, 79. Part VI. 
(Fragments of a lost Apocalypse of Noah) ($8 18-32).2 

IL Slavonic Book or Exocu,or Tie Book oF THE SECRETS 
oF Exocu.—Written by an Alexandrian Jew, mainly from pre- 
existing materials, about A.D. 1-50. Eclectic in character; 
preserved only in Slavonic ($8 33-41). 

IV. ASCENSION oF leAtAH.— A composite work, written 
originally in Greek, partly by Jewish, partly by Christian 
authors, A.D. t-100, Preserved in Ethiopic and partially in 
Latin ($8 42-47). 

V. Book oF JunirkEs.-- Written originally in Hebrew by a 
Palestinian Jew, a Pharisee of the Pharisees, probably 40-10 B.C. 
Preserved in Ethiopic and partially in Hebrew, Syriac, Greck, 
Latin, and Slavonic ($8 48-58). 

Vl. AssuMrrioNOF Mosks. Written in Palestine, in Hebrew, 
7-30 A.D., by a Pharisee. Preserved only in Latin ($8 59-67). 

VII. TESTAMENTS OF THE Xll. PATRIARCHS,— A composite 
work written. originally in Hebrew by two Jewish authors 
representing respectively the legalistic and the apocalyptic sides 
of Pharisaism, 130 B.C.-10 A.D., and interpolated by a succession 
of Christian writers from the close of the r«t century down to 
the 4th century a.D. Preserved in Greek, Armenian, and 
Slavonic versions ($8 68-76). 

VIII. Psarss or SoLomos.—W ritten originally in Hebrew, 
possibly in Jerusalem, by two or more Pharisees, 70-40 B.C. 
(88 77-55). 

IX. Sinvr.tiNE Orac! Es. —Written in Greek hexameters by 
Jewish and Christian authors, mainly by the latter— the earliest 
portions belonging to the 2nd century B.G., the latest not earlier 
than the 3rd century A.D. (88 86-98). 


INTRODUCTORY. — The object of apocalyptic literature 
in general was to solve the difficulties connected with 
2. Problem. * belief in God's righteousness and the 
suffering condition of his servants on 
earth. The righteousness of God postulated the 
temporal prosperity of the righteous, and this postulate 
was accepted and enforced by the Law. But while the 
continuous exposition of the Law in the post-exilic 
period confirmed the people in their monotheistic faith 
and intensified their hostility to heathenism, their 
expectations of material well-being, which likewise the 
Law had fostered, were repeatedly falsified, and a 
grave contradiction thus emerged between the old 
prophetic ideals and the actual experience of the nation, 
between the promises of God and the bondage and per- 
secution which the people had daily to endure at the 
hands of their pagan oppressors. The difficulties arising 
from this conflict between promise and experience might 
be shortly resolved into two, which deal respectively 
with the position (1) of the righteous as a community, 
and (2) of the righteous man as an individual. 

The OT prophets had concerned themselves chiefly 
with the former, and pointed in the main to the restora- 
tion (or ‘resurrection ') of Israel as a nation, and to 
Israel's ultimate possession of the earth as a reward of 
righteousness. Later, with the growing claims of the 
individual, and the acknowledgment of these in the 


1 On other Apocalypses of Baruch. sce below, APOCRYPHA, 
20. 
2 On chaps. 71 80 /., see $ 3o £ 
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Elias (Arocrvpia, § 21, no. 10), 
Esdras (76. 8 22, no. 13). 
Moses (26. 8 10, nos. 1 [a], no. 2, and $ 21, no. 12; also below, 8 49). 


Paul (ArocRvrHa, $ 13). 
Zephaniah (76. § 21, no. r). 


religious and intellectual life, the second problem pressed 
itself irresistibly on the notice of religious thinkers, and 
made it impossible for any conception of the divine rule 
and righteousness which did not render adequate satis- 
faction to the claims of the righteous individual to gain 
acceptance. Thus, in order to justify the righteousness 
of God, there was postulated not only the resurrection 
of the righteous nation but also the resurreetion of the 
righteous individual. Apocalyptie literature, therefore, 
strove to show that, in respect alike of the nation and 
of the individual, the righteousness of God would be 
fully vindicated ; and, in order to justify its contenticn, 
it sketched in outline the history of the world and of 
mankind, the origin of evil and its course, and the 
final consummation of all things; and thus, in fact, 
it presented a Semitic philosophy of religion (cp 
CHRONOLOGY OF OT, §1) The rightecus as a 
nation should yet possess the earth either in an cternal 
or in a temporary Messianic kingdom, and the destiny 
of the righteous individual should finally be deterniined 
according to his works. For, though he might perth 
untimely amid the world’s disorders, he would not fail 
to attain through the resurrection the recompense that 
was his due in the Messianic kingdom, or in heaven 
itself. The conceptions as to the duration and character 
of the risen life vary with cach writer. 

The writings that are treated of in the rest of this article, 
however, deal not only with the Messianic expectations 
but also with the exposition and application of the Law 
to the numberless circumstances of life. As Schirer 
has rightly observed, the two subjects with which Jewish 
thought and enthusiasm were concerned were the Law 
and the Messianic kingdom. ‘These were, in fact, parallel 
developments of Pharisaism. As we have the former 
its legalistic side—represented in the Buck of Jubiives, 
so we have the latter- its apocalyptic and mystical side 
—set forth in the Book of Enoch. The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs give expression to both sides of 
Pharisaism ; but this book, as we shall see in the 
sequel, is really a composite work and springs from 
authors of different schools. The rest of the books here 
discussed belong mainly to the apocalyptic side of 
Pharisaism. 

It is a characteristic of apocalyptie as distinguished 
from prophecy that the former trusts to the written, the 

3 Method. d to the dc No This is due 

argely to the fact that the prophet 
addresses himself chiefly to the present and its concerns, 
and that, when he fixes his gaze on the future, his 
prophecy springs naturally from the circumstances of 
the present. The apocalyptic writer, on the other 
hand, almost wholly despairs of the present; his main 
interests are supramundane. He entertains no hope of 
arousing his contemporaries to faith and duty by direct 
and personal appeals. His pessimism and want of faith 
in the present thus naturally lead him to pseudonymous 
authorship, and so he approaches his countrymen with 
a writing which purports to be the work of scme 
great figure in their history, such as Enoch, Moses, 
Daniel, or Baruch. The standpoint thus assumed is as 
skilfully preserved as the historical knowledge and 
conditions of the pseudonymous author admit, and the 
future of Israel is ' foretold ' in a form enigmatical indeed 
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but generally intelligible. All precision ceases, however, 
when we come to the real author's own time: his 
predictions, thenceforward, are mere products of the 
religious imagination, and vary with each writer. In 
nearly every case, we should add, these books claim to 
be supernatural revelations given to the men by whose 
names they are designated. 

It will not be amiss here to notice the gross mis- 
apprehension under which Jost, Graetz, and other 
Jewish writers laboured when they pro- 
nounced this literature to be destitute 
of value for the history of Jewish 
religion. ‘To such statements it is a sufficient answer 
that from 200 8.C. to 70 A.D. the religious and political 
ideals that really shaped the history of Judaism found 
their expression in this literature. It is not in the 
discussions and logomachies of the Rabbinical schools 
that we are to look for the influences and aims that 
called forth some of the noblest patriotism and self- 
sacrifice the world has ever witnessed, and educated the 
nation for the destinies that waited it in the first century 
of our era, but in the apocalyptic and pseudepigraphic 
books whieh, beginning with Daniel, had a large share 
in preparing the most religious and ardent minds of 
Galilee and Judæa cither to pass over into Christianity, 
or else to hurl themselves in fruitless efforts against the 
invincible might of Rome, and thereby all but annihilate 
their country and name. Still it is true that the work of 
the scribes and the exposition of the schools had opened 
the way for this new religious and literary development. 
The eschatologieal element, moreover, which later 
attained its full growth in such pseudepigraphical 
writings as Daniel, Enoch, Noah, ete., had already 
strongly asserted itself in later prophets such as Is. 
24-27, Joel, Zech. 12-14. Not only the beginnings, 
therefore, but also a well-defined and developed type of 
this literature had already established itself in the OT. 
lts further developments were moulded, as we have 
pointed out above, by the necessities of the thought and 
by the historieal exigencies of the time. 

Cp Smend’s introductory essay on Jewish apocalyptic, ZA TV 
5 222-250 (35); Schiirer, //ist. 5 44 7; Hilgenfeld, Dre sid. 
el pokalyptik tn ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung, 1857 (KAnl.). 

L Tug APOCALYPSE OF BARUCH.— The Apocalypse 
of Baruch was for the first time made known to the 

5. The Syriac modern world through a Latin ere 
Baruch. of Ceriani in 1866 (-Mon. Sacr. i. 
273-98) This version was made from 
a Syriac MS of the sixth century, the text of which was 
also in due course published by the same scholar, in 
ordinary type in 1871, and in a photo-lithographic 
facsimile in 1883. An examination of the Syriac version 
makes it clear that this version is a 


4. Historical 
value. 


dc translation from the Greek. It occasion- 
ally transliterates Greek words, and 
Greek. 


the text is at times explicable only 
on the supposition that the wrong alternatives of two 
possible meanings of certain Greek words have been 
followed by the translator. Even before Ceriani's 
publication, however, we had some knowledge of the 
Apocalypse of Baruch ; for chaps. 78-86, which contain 
Baruch's Epistle to the nine tribes and a half that were 
in captivity, had already appeared in Syriac and Latin, 
in the London and the Paris Polyglots, in Syriac alone in 
Lagarde's 25. Wer, Test; —150c. "Syr. 1861, in Latin 
alone in Fabricius's Cod. Pseudep. Vet. Test., and in 
[english in Whiston's 4uthentic Records. Ceriani's Latin 
version was republished in Fritzsche's Zib. Apoc. Vet. 
Test. (71) in a slightly emended form; but, as the 
Syriac text was still inaccessible, Fritzsche’s emendations 
are only guesses more or less fortnnate—generally less. 

We have just remarked that the Syriac version is 
a translation from the Greek. We shall 


"uel now enumerate the reasons from which 
it appears that the Greek was in turn 
Hebrew. ' appears that E 


translated from a Hebrew original. 
(i.) The quotations from, or unconscious reproductions of, the 
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OT agree in all cases but one with the Massoretic text against 
Gi.) Hebrew idioms survive in the Syriac text. ‘Thus 
there are many instances of the familiar Hebrew idiom of the 
infinitive absolute combined with the finite verb, and many 
breaches of Syriac grammar in the Syriac text are probably to be 
explained as survivals of Hebrew order and Hebrew syntax. 
(iii.) Unintelligible expressions in the Syriac can be explained 
and the text restored by retranslation into Hebrew. Thus, 
among many others, the passages 21 9, 11, 12, 24 2 and 
627 can be restored by retranslation into Greck and thence 
into Hebrew. The Syriac in these verses is the stock rendering 
of S&cxatovgGar, and this in turn of 5435; but pos also — &/katos 
elvas, and this is the meaning required in the above passages, 
where the Greck translator erroneously adopted the commoner 
rendering.  (iv.) Many faronomasia discover themselves on 
retranslation into Hebrew. See Charles, Apoc. Bar. 44-53. 


The final editor of this work assumes for literary 
purposes the person of Baruch, the son of Neriah. 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem ; the supposed time is the 
period immediately preceding and subsequent to the 
capture of the city by the Chald:cans. Baruch, who 
begins by declaring that the word of the Lord came 
to him in the twenty-fifth year of Jeconiah,! speaks 
throughout in the first person. If we exclude the letter 
to the tribes in the captivity (chaps. 78-87), the work 
naturally divides itself into seven sections, separated from 
one another in all but one instance (z.e. after 35) by 
fasts which are, save at the end of the first section, of 
seven days' duration. The omission of a fast after chap. 
35 may have been due either to an original oversight of 
the final editor or to the carelessness of a copyist. 

That the text requires the insertion of such a fast is to be con- 
cluded on the following grounds :— According to the scheme of 
the final editor events proceed in each section in a certain 
order (see Charles, doc. Bar. 9, 36, 61) Thus first we 
find a fast, then generally a prayer, then a divine message or 
disclosure, and finally an announcement of this to an individual 
orto the people. ‘Thus in the t:fth section, 21-34, we have a 
seven-days' fast (21 1), a prayer (214-26), a revelation (22-30), 
and an address to the people (21 24). Then another seven-days’ 
fast should ensue at the beginning of the sixth section (36-46), 
With the exception of this omission events follow in this section 
as in the others. 

These sections are very unequal in length—1-56 
57-8 9-124 125-20 21-35 36-46 47-77—a fact that, 
though it does not in itself make against unity of 
authorship, confirms the grounds afterwards to be 
adduced for regarding the work as composite. 

1. The first section (1-56) opens with God's revelation to 
Baruch regarding the coming destruction of Jerusalem. But a 
time of prosperity should return. 

2. According to the next section (57-91), Baruch fasts until 
the evening, and the Chaldzans encompass Jerusalem next day. 
In a vision Baruch sees the sacred vessels removed from the 
temple by angels and hidden in the earth till the last times. 
The angels next overthrow the walls, the enemy are admitted 
and the people carried away captive to Dabylon. 

3. In the third section (9 2-12 4), Baruch fasts seven days, and 
receives a divine command to tell Jeremiah to go to Babylon; 
but Baruch himself is to remain at Jerusalem to receive God's 
revelations regarding the future. Baruch bewails Jerusalem 
and the lot of the survivors. ‘Would that thou hadst ears, O 
earth, and that thou hadst a heart, O dust, that ye might go and 
announce in Sheol and say to the dead: '* Blessed are ye more 
than we who live.”" — 

4. In the fourth section (12 5-20), Baruch fasts for seven days, 
and is told by God that he will be preserved till the end of time 
in order to bear testimony against the nations that oppressed 
Zion. When Baruch complains of the prosperity of the wicked 
and the calamities of the righteous, God answers that the future 
world is made on account of the righteous—that the blessings of 
life are to be reckoned not by its length but by its quality and 
its end. Baruch is bidden not to publish this revelation (20 3). 

5. In the fifth seetion (21 1-35), Baruch fasts, as usnal, seven 
days. He deplores the bitterness of life, and supplicates God to 
bring about the promised end. God reminds him of his ignor- 
ance, and declares that the end, though close at hand, cannot 
arrive till the predestined number of men be fulfilled, and again, 
in answer to Baruch's question respecting the nature and the 
duration of the judgment of the ungodly, describes the coming 
time of tribulation, which will be divided into twelve parts. At 
its close the Messiah will be revealed. Baruch summons a 
meeting of the elders in the valley of Kedron, and announces to 
them the future glory of Zion. N — 

6. The sixth section (36-48) should begin with the missing fast 
of seven days. Shortly after, he has a vision of a cedar and a vine 


8. Contents. 


1 We may observe here that Jeconiah reigned only three 
months, and was carried captive to Babylon eleven years before 
the fall of Jerusalem. 
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which symbolise the Roman power and thetriumph of the Messiah. 
When Baruch asks who shall share in the future hlessedness, God 
answers : ‘To those who have believed there will be the blessed- 
ness that was spoken of aforetime.' Baruch then (44-47) calls 
together his first-born son and seven of the elders, tells them of 
his approaching end, and exhorts them to keep the law, tor ‘a 
wise man will not be wanting to Israel, nor a son of the law to 
the race of Jacob." N 1 

7. After a fast of seven days, l'aruch in the seventh section 
(47-77) prays for Israel, ‘The revelations that ensue tell of the 
coming tribulation. Barnch bew.ats the evil effects of Adam's 
fall. Jn answer to his request, he is instructed as to the nature 
of the resurrection bodies. ‘Then, in a new vision (53-74), he sees 
acloud ascending from the sea and covering the whole earth. 
There was lightuing about its summit, and soon it began 
to discharge first black waters and then clear, and again black 
waters ad then clear, and so on till there had been six black 
waters and six clear. At last it rained black waters, darker 
than had veen all that were before. Thereupon, the lightning 
on the summit ot the cloud flashed forth and healed the earth 
where the last waters had fallen, and twelve streams came up 
from the sea and became subject to that lightning. In 
the following chapters the vision is interpreted, ‘I'he cloud is 
the world, and the twelve successive discharges of black waters 
and clear waters symbolise six evil periods and six good periods 
of the world's history. The eleventh period, symbolised by the 
black waters, pointed tothe supposed present tribulation of Jeru- 
siem. The rest of the interpretation follows in the future tense. 
The rwelfth clear waters point to the renewed prosperity of Israel 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem. The last black waters that 
were to flow pointed to troubles, earthquakes, and wars over 
the whole earth. Such as survived these were to fall by the 
hands of the Messiah. These blackest of all the waters were 
to be followed by clear waters, which symbolized the blessedness 
of the Messianic times. ‘his Messianic period should form the 
boundary line between corruption and incorruption. ‘ That time 
is the consummation of that which is corruptible, and the begin- 
ning of that which is incorruptible,’ Baruch thanks God for 
the revelation vouchsafed. He is then informed of his coming de- 
parture from the earth, but is bidden first to go and instruct the 
people. He admonishes them to be faithful (chap. 77), and at 
their request sends two epistles, one to their brethren in Dabylon 
(‘the two and a half tribes") and the other to the tribes (‘nine 
and a half’) beyond the Euphrates. The latter is given in 
chaps. TS Nr. lt is probable that the lost letter to the two tribes 
and a half is identical with, or is the source of, the Greek Baruch 
39-129. See Charles, -1foc. Bar. 65-67. 

From the discovery of the Apocalypse of Baruch in 

0 Kabisch'e 1866 un IUE it was regarded by scholars 
th "EL the work of one author. In the latter 
cory o year, Kabisch, in an article entitled ' Die 
Sa Quellen der Apocalypse Baruchs' (JPT, 
1891, pp. 66-107), showed beyond the possibility of 
question. that the work was composite and derived from 
at least three or four authors. 

Thus he distinguishes 1-24 1, 30 2.84, 41-52, and 75.87 as the 
groundwork written after 70 A.D., since these chapters imply 
the destruction of the temple. He further observes that these 
parts are marked by a despair which no longer looked for peace 
and happiness in this world, but fixed its regards on the world 
of incorruption. In the other pieces of the book there is a 
strong faith in Israel's ultimate triumph here, and au optimism 
which looks for the consummation of Messianic bliss in this 
life ; and. as Kabisch rightly remarks, the temple is still standing. 
These other sections, however, are the work not of one writer 
but of three, being constituted as follows: a short Apoc. 24 3- 
20, the Vine and Cedar Vision 36-40, and the Cloud Vision 
58-14 : 301 222-4, 35 are due to the final editor. 

This theory is certainly in the right direction. It is 
open, however, to unanswerable objections. There is 

30 Present no Bois in the so called groundw ork. 

writeap When submitted to a detailed criticism. it 

E exhibits a mass of conflicting conceptions 
* and statements. The results of such a 
criticism may be stated briefly as follows (for the details 
sce Charles, Apoc. Bar. 53-67). 1-26 31-35 11-52 75- 
87 were written after the fall of Terusalem, and were 
derived from three or possibly four authors, Bj, By, Bg, 
and possibly S. 

Bi-1-9: 48-447 45,4 77-82 84 86 f, written by a Pharisee 
who expected Jerusalem to be rebuilt and the dispersion to be 
brought back from exile. 

Po=9-12 19-25 302.35 41 / 44815 47-52 75 f. 88, also by 
a Pharisee who looked for no national restoration, but only for 
the recompense of the righteous in heaven. 

Bg=85, written by a Jew in exile. 

S. =106-124, possibly by a Sadducee, but perhaps to be as- 
signed to By. 

The rest of the book was written before the fall of 
Jerusalem. It consists of an Apocalypse 27-301 ( =A) 
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and the two Visions 36-40 (— A,) and 55-74) (A, 


already mentioned. AN these different elements were 
combined by the final editor, to whom we owe also 
42-6 26 284 f. 322-4 and possibly some other additie ns, 

Jewish religious thought busied itself, as already 

observed, mainly with two subjects, the Messianic hope 
don and the Law; and in proportion as the 
ficuc c m ad C 
criteria: onc became morc prominent the other 
* fell into the baekground. Now, the 

chapters written before 70 A.D. are mainly Messianie. 

Chaps. 27-20 : CX) and 36-40 (35) take account of the Law 
only indirectly, whereas in those written after that date the wh 1e 
thought and hopes of the writers centre in the Law as their prese: t 
mainstay and their source of future bliss. In chips. 53-74 CA." 
again, the Messianic hope and the Law are equally emphasizec. 
This writing marks the fusion of early Rabbinism and ue 
popular Messianic expectation, (See Charles, vf. cit.) 

In the sections B, and By, on the other hand, written 
after the fall of Jerusalem, we have two distinet outlooks 
as to the future. In B, the writer is still hopeful as to 
the future of Jerusalem. 

It is delivered into the hands of its enemies indeed, but only 
for a time (4169). The consolation of Ziou should yet be 
accomplished (44.7 511 4), and the ten tribes brought back frem 
their captivity ((57 8410). Moreover, the retribution of the 
Gentiles was close at hand (82 2-9), and in due time would arrive 
the judgment, in which God’s justice and truth should exact 
their mighty due (55 9). 

In B, on the other hand (and if possible still mc re in 
D,—chap. 85), the writer is full of irremediable despair 
as to the earthly fortunes of Zion and its people in this 
world (106-11). 

Destruction awaits this world of corruption (21 1931 5). The 
righteous have nought to look for save the new world (44 12). the 
world that dies not (51 3), the world of incorruption (55 5). Only 
in the world to come will every man be recompensed in the 
resurrection according to his works (50 /), when the wicked 
shall go into torment and the righteous shall be made like unto 
the angels. 

In the sections written before the fall of Jerusalem, 
the Messianie element, which was wanting in Bp Ba 
and By, is predominant. ‘Phe three Apoealypses 27-30 
(-,) 36-40 (A,) 53-74 (A) have many features in 
conimon—such as an optinistic outlook as to Israel's 
earthly prosperity, the earthly rule of the Messiah till the 
close of this world, and the material blessings of hi: 
kingdom. There are, however, good grounds for regard- 
ing them as of different authorship. ‘The Messianie reign 
is to clase with the final judgment. On the Escha- 
tology of the book see, further, EsctrATOLoGY, § 78. 

All the elements of this book are distinctly Jewish. 
Its authors, as already observed, were Pharisees, full of 
eonfidence in the future glories of their 


12. - : à , t ^ 
crues nation, either in this world or in the nest, 
ship. s. 3 P à ee 
notwithstanding their present humina- 
tions, They entertain the most lofty conceptions as to 


the divine election and the absolute pre-eminence of 
their race. 

It was on Israel's account that not only the present world 
(14 19) but also the coming world (157) was creaie l. Psracl ss 
God's chosen people whose like is not on earth (io) toe 
perpetual felicity of Israel lay in the fact that they bad n t 
mingled with the nations (4823). The one law which they had 
received from the one God (48 24) could help and jusnfy them 
(513); for so far as they kept its ordinances they could not fall 
(4822): their works would save them (141251763 3) 1n due 
time also all nations should serve Israel; but such of them as had 
injured Israel should be given to the sword (726). ‘The carnal 
sens: ous nature of the Messiah and his kingdom (29-30 30 - -30 
72-74) is essentially Pharisaic. There was to be a gencr.l 
resurrection (42812); but apparently only Israel should '— 
saved (51 4). 


1 [t is possible to determine approximately the earlier limit 
of the composition of Az by means of what we might call the 
Enochic canon. "This is: No early Jewish took which extols 
Enoch could have been written after 50 A.D., and the attribu- 
tion of Enoch s words and achievements imn a Jeuish work to 
other OT heroes is a sign (hat it seas written after the Pauline 
preaching of Christianity, This hostility to F noch from so 
A.D. onwards (cp Enoch) is to be traced to Enoch’s acceptance 
among the Christians as a Messianic prophet. For the grounds 
and illustrations of this canon see Charle-, Apec. Bar. 
21-22, 101. Now, in 49 5-11 of this Apocalypse many of ] noch's 
functions and revelations are assigned to Moses. Hence À3 
was written after 59 A.D. 
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The affinities of Apoc. Bar. with 4 Esdras are so strik- 

ing and so many that Ewald ascribed the two books to the 

+... same author. "Though this view has not 

13. Affinity po qom yet se a ere 

with 4 Esd n accepte in later criticism, it wi 

* not be amiss to draw attention to these 

affinities. (1) The main features of the two books are 

similar. They have one and the same object—to de- 

plore Israel's present calamities and awaken hope in the 
coming glories, temporal or spiritual, of their race. 

In both the speaker is a notable figure of the time of the 
Babylonian captivity. In both there is a sevenfold division of 
the work, and an interval (as a rule, of seven days) between each 
two divisions ; and, whereas in the one Ezra devotes forty days 
to the restoration of the seriptures, in the other Baruch is 
bi iden to spend forty days in admonishing Israel before his de- 
parture from the earth. 

(2) They have many doctrinal peculiarities in common. 

According to both, man is saved by his works (4 Esd. 7 77 8 33 
97, Ap. Bar. 2214 12etc.) ; the world was created in behalf of 
Israel (4 Esd. 6557 119 13, Af. Bar. 1131915 7etc.); man came 
not into the world of his own will (4 Esd. 85, 2415. Bar. 1411 48 
15); a predetermined nuniber of men must be attained before 
the end (4 Esd. 4364, «lp. Bar. 2345); God will visit. his 
creation (4 Esd. 5 56618 02, 445. Bar. 202214); Adam's sin was 
the cause of physical death (4 Esd. 37, Ap. Bar. 23 4) ; the souls 
of the good are kept safe in treasuries till the resurrection (4 Esd. 
4 35-37 T 328095, df. Lar. 302). 

This list might have been indefinitely added to. 
On the other hand, there are clear points of divergence. 

: In Esdras the Messianic reign is limited 
14. Divergence n Esdras i ie Tessianic reign is a e 
to 400 years (7 28 f. ), whereas in Baruch 
from 4 Esd. Dur T A à 3 : 
this period is quite indeterminate. 
Again, in the former (720) the Messiah is to die, and 
the Messianic reign is to close with the death of all 
living things; whereas in the latter, according to 30, the 
Messiah is to return in glory to heaven at the close of 
his reign, and, according to 73 f., this reign is to be 
eternal, though it is to belong partly to this world and 
partly to the next. 

Again, in Esdras the writer urges that God's people should be 
punished by God's own hands and not hy the hands of their 
enemies (529 /.), for these have overthrown the altar and 
destroyed the temple, and made tlie holy place a desolation (10 
21A) In Baruch it is described at length how the holy vessels 
were removed by angels and the walls of Jerusalem demolished 
by the same agency before the enemy drew nigh (6-8). 

On the question of original sin likewise these two books are 
at variance. Whilst in Esdras the entire stream of physical and 
ethical death is traced to Adam (37 21 f 4307 48), and the guilt 
of his descendants minimised at the cost of their first parent 
(yet see 855-61), Baruch derives physical death indeed from 
Adam's transgression (17 323 454 15), but as to ethical death de- 
clares that ‘each man is the Adam of his own soul" (54193 yet 
see 48 42). 

It will be clear from the faets set forth above that 
the relations of these two apoealypses constitute a com- 

plex problem. If we attempt to deal with 

15. Real ©. e 

: this problem on the supposition that each 

relation. : 3 3 f 
book is derived from a single author, no 
solution is possible; and the barrenness of criticism 
hitherto in this direction is due to this supposition of their 
unity. When, however, we come perforce to recognise 
their composite nature, we enter at the same time on 
the road that leads to the desired goal. For a pro- 
visional study of the relations between the various con- 
stituents of this apocalypse and 4 Esdras, the reader 
can consult Charles, .42oc. Bar. 67-76. The results of 
this study tend to show that, whilst some of the con- 
stituents of 4 Esdras are older than the latest of Baruch, 
other constituents of Baruch are decidedly older than 
the remaining ones of 4 Esdras. 

The points of contact between this apocalypse and 
the NT are many; but they are for the most part 
16. Relation n anes to establish a relation of im 

to NT pendence on either side. "The thoughts 
* — and expressions in questions are explicable 
from pre-existing literature or as commonplaces of the 
time. 

Such, among many others, are Mt. 316, Af. Bar. 221, Mt. 26 


24, Ap. Bar. 106, Lk. 2128, A2. Bar. 237, Rom. 818, AZ. 
Bar. 158. 


The following passages are of a different nature 
and postulate the dependence of our apocalypse on the 
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NT, or possibly, in one or two of the instances, of both 
on a common source. 

With Mt. 1626, ‘For what shall a man be profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world and forfeit his soul? or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?’ cp Ap. Bar. 5115, ‘For 
what then have Eat their life, or for what have those who 
were on the earth exchanged their soul?' Also with 1 Cor. 15 
19, ‘If in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable, cp Apoc. Bar. 2113, ‘For if there were 
this life only . . . nothing could be more bitter than this.’ Also 
with 1 Cor. 1535, ‘How are the dead raised and with what 
manner of body do they come?’ cp 492, ‘In what shape will 
those live who live in iat day?’ Cp also Lk 142 with Af. 
Bar. 5410, Jas. 12 with 52 6, and Rev. 46 with 51 2. 

As the Apocalypse of Baruch was written between 
5Soand roo A.D. it furnishes us with the historical setting 
17. Value and background of many of the NT prob- 

; “lems, and thereby enables us to estimate 
the contributions made in this respect by Christian 
thought. Thus, whereas, from 492-51, we see that the 
Pauline doctrine of the resurrection in 1 Cor. 1535-5o was 
not an innovation but a developed and more spiritual 
exposition of ideas already current in Judaism, it is clear, 
on the other hand, from the teaching of this book on 
Works and Justification, Forgiveness and Original Sin 
and Freewill (see Charles, of. ci. pp. 80-85), what a 
crying need there was for the Pauline dialectic, and 
what an immense gulf lay herein between Christian and 
Rabbinie teaching. No ancient book is so valuable iu 
attesting the Jewish doctrine of that period. 

BLibliography.—tn addition to the works already mentioned, 
the reader may consult Langen, De Apoc. Bar. comm. (67); 
Ew. GGA (67), 1706-17, 1720; J/fist. of Israel, 857-61; 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (77), 117-1323 Kneucker, 
Das Buch Bar. (79), 1903198; Di. 'Pseudep.' in PREC), 
12 356-358; Deane, Z^seudep. (91), 130-162. 

II. THE Book OF ENOcH.—RBy the exegesis of later 
times, the statement that Enoch walked with God (Gen. 

; 024; see ENOCH) was taken to mean 

Hg bcn that he enjoyed superhuman privileges of 

re intercourse with God, and in this inter- 
' — course received revelations as to the nature 
of the heavens and the earth, the present lot and the 
destinies of men and angels. It was natural, therc- 
fore, that an apocalyptic literature should seek the 
shelter and authority of his name in ages when such 
literature became current. In the Book of Enoch pre- 
served in Ethiopic we have large fragments of this 
literature proceeding from a variety of Jewish writers 
in Palestine; and in the Book of the Secrets of Enoch 
preserved in Slavonic we have further portions of it, 
written originally by Hellenistic Jews in Egypt. To 
the latter book we shall return. 

The Book of Enoch as translated into Ethiopic 
belongs to the last two centuries B.C. All the writers of 

the NT were familiar with it and were 
a Book DE more or less influenced by it in thought 

Enoch: its and diction. It is quoted as a genuine 

fortunes: production in the Epistle of Jude (14 f. ) and 
as Scripture in that of Barnabas (£^. 431605). The 
authors of the Secrets of Enoch, Jubilees, Test. xii. Patr., 
Apoc. Bar. and 4 Esd. laid it under contribution. With 
the earlier Fathers and Apologists it had all the weight of 
a canonical book ; but towards the close of the third and 
the beginning of the fourth centuries it began to be dis- 
credited, and finally it fell under the ban of the Church. 
The latest references to it are to be found in Syncellus 
and Cedrenus, who have preserved large fragments of 
the Greek version. The book was then lost sight 
of till 1773, when two MSS of the Ethiopic version 
were discovered by Bruce. From one of these MSS 
Lawrence made the first modern translation of Enoch 
in 1821. 

Enoch was originally written in Heb. or Aram., 

L not in Greek. On this question the 
90. Language. ager Apocalyptic scholars are practi- 
cally agreed. 

In the case of chaps. 1-82 this view is established beyond the 


reach of controversy ; for in 109 19 188 27 2 28 1 29 1 31 1 of the 
Greek version we find that the translator transliterated Heb. or 
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Aram, words that were unintelligible to him. The same view 
as to the remaining chapters has been amply proved in the 
Journ. As. (67) 352-395 by Halévy, who regards the entire 
work as derived eni a Hebrew original. See also Charles, 
Book of Enoch, 21-22, 325. Recently some Dutch and German 
scholars have argued for an Aram. original on the ground that 
three Aram. forms have been inem in the Gizeh t;reck frag- 
ment—viz. $ovxa in 188, uavóofapa in 281, and Baßönpa in 2U 1. 
The first is, it is true, an Aram. form of 2:5 aud the two latter 


of 1272, This argument, however, is inconclusive. We find axava 
ina K. 149^ [B.A*] as a transliteration of min, and Aiwa in Neh. 
2 14 [BN] as a transliteration of | X; and there are other instances 
of the same peculiarity in ©. Hence the presence of such 


Aramaisms in a text is not sufficient in itself to establish an 
Aran. original. 


The Ileb. original was translated into Greek, and 
from Greek into Ethiopie and Latin. Of the Greck 
- version chaps. 6-94 8,- 58-16 
21. Versions l UD TO Tee 

Greek have come down to us through Syncel- 

F lus (crre. 800 ^. D.), and 89 42-49 through 

a Vatican MS. ; but the most important fragment of 
this version —the Gizeh Greek frayment—was discovered 
only a few years ago by the Mission Archéologique 

Française at Cairo, and published in 1892. 

M. Lod's critical edition of this fragment, accompanied by a 
translation, appeared almost simultaneously, and next year it was 
edited by the present writer, with an exhaustive comparison of 
the Greek and Ethiopic versions of 1-32, as an Appendix to his 
work on Arnoch. The other Greek fragments will be found in 
the same work. The Gizeh fragment was edited also by Dill- 
mann (57.471 ['g2], li.-lii. 1039-1034, 1079-1692) The frag- 
ments of the Greek Enoch with a critical apparatus are to be 
prm in the 2nd edition of vol. iii. of Swete’s Cambridge 
INN, 

The Latin version is wholly lost—with the exception 
of 19, which is found in a treatise of the Pseudo-Cyprian 

;Q entitled afd Novatienum (see Zahn's 

22. Latin. Goch. d. NT lichen Kanons, 2797-801), and 
1051-12, which owes its discovery to Mr. James, in 
an eighth-century MS in the British Museum. ‘This 
fr rinent is critically edited in Charles's Loot of Enoch, 
372-375, James, -lpocrypha Anecdota, 146-150. 

The Ethiopie version alone preserves the entire text, 
and that in a more ancient and trustworthy form than 

n, the other versions. t hase few 
23. Ethiopic. e ersions, — lt has fewer 
additions, fewer omissions, and fewer 
and less serious corruptions. 

QE The Ethiopic MSS. -The Ethiopic MSS are compara- 
tively many. l here are about twenty scattered throughout the 
libraries of Europe; half of them are found in the British 
Museum. The best of all the known MSS is undoubtedly that 
designated Orient. 435 in the British Museum. 

H, | Fdinons of the Ethiopic Text.— Only two editions have 
appeared—that of Lawrence in 1838 from one MS, and that of 
Dillmann in :85: from five MSS. Unhappily, these MSS 
were lite and corrupt. The present writer hopes to issue a 
text based on the incomparably better MSS now accessible to 
scholars. Such a text is actually presupposed in his Translation 
and Commentary of 1893. 

lil. Translations and Commentaries.— Translations accom- 
panied by Commentaries have been issued by Lawrence (21), 
Hoffmann (33-38), Dillmann (53), Schodde (52), and Charles 
Can Of Dillmann's and Schodde's Translations the reader 
will find a short review in Charles (6-9). 

_ IV. Critical Inquir.es.- Some account of these will be found 
in Schürer, //75/. 70-73. and in Charles's Book of Enoch, 9-21 
309-311. Of the many works on this book the following deserve 
special mention here, Lücke, Kinl. in d. Offenh. des Joh.) 
( 32); Ew. Abhandl, wh. d. ath. Buches Henokh Entstehung, 
Sinn, und Zusammensetzung (55); Kistlin, ‘Ueb. die 
Entsteh. d. B. Henoch' (7heol, Jahrb, 1856, pp. 240-279 370- 
peo): Hilgenfeld, Die sid. Apokalyptik ('57), 91-184; Geb- 

ardt, ‘ Die 70 Hirten des Buches Henoch und ihre Deutungen’ 
(Merx's Archiv f. wissenschafil, Erforschung des AT, 1872, 
vol. ii. Heft 2 163-246); Drummond, The Jewrsh Messiah (7), 
17-73; Lipsius in Smith and Wace's Dict. of Chr. Biogr. (80), 
2 124-128 ; Schürer, Hist. 554-23; Lawlor, Journ. Phil. vol. 
XXV. pp. 154-225 Í 971. i 
The Book of Enoch is a fragmentary survival of an 
entire literature that once circulated under his name. 
To this faet the plurality of books as- 

ea a Enoch f the first i 
positeness. g à rom = rst may in 
, some sense point : as, for instance, the 
expression ‘books’ in 104:2 ; Zest. vii. Patr. Jud. 18; 
Origen, e. Celsum, 554, and elsewhere. Of this literature 
five distinct fragments have been preserved in the five 
books into which the Book of Enoch is divided (1-36 
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37-71 72-82 83-90 91-108). These bookswereoriginally 
separate treatises; in later times they were collected 
and edited, but were much mutilated in the course of 
redaction and incorporation into a single work. Jn 
addition to this Enoch literature, the final editor of the 
book made use of a lost apocalypse, the Book of Noah 
(mentioned in Jubilees 10:3 2110), from which he drew 
6-11 (?) 17-19 39:24 413-8 43 f. 547 552 59 f. 65- 
6925 106 f. Another fragment of the Book of Noah 
has been embodied in the Book of Jubilees (see below, 
§ 57). 

We have already remarked that in the five books into 
which the whole work is divided we have the writings 
of five different authors. Before. we 
procced to give some of the grounds 
for this statement, we shall give in merest outline the 
different constituents found in the work by the chief 
scholars who have studied the subject. 

Lücke in his 7744. (see above, § 23) regards the book as con- 
sisting of two parts. The first part embraces 1-36 72-105, 
written at the beginning of the Maccabean revolt, or, accoraing 
to his later view, in the reign of John Hyrcanus ; the second 
consists of the Similitudes (36-71), and was written in the carly 
days of Herod the Great. In the latter, however, there are 
some interpolations. Hofmann (J. Chr. K.) ascribes the entire 
work to a t hristian author of the second century. In this view 
he was followed later by Weisse and Philippi. Hofmann 
deserves mention in this connection on the ground of his having 
been the first to give the correct interpretation of the seventy 
shepherds in 597. Ew. in his -éhand/, (see above, § 21) gives 
the following scheme :- Book H (37-71) circa 144 8.6. ; Book Il. 
(1-16 Sl 1-4 54 91-105) circa. 135 n.c.; Book Hl. (20.36 72-00 
106 A) circa 128 B.C. ; 108 later. Book IV., the Book of Noah 
(63-8 81-3 97 10 1-3 11 220 17-19 547-55 2 60 1-10 24 25 64-60 16), 
somewhat later than the preceding. Kostlin in his essay (see 
above. § 23), a contribution of great worth, arrives at the fol ow- 
ing analysis: the groundwork (1-16 21-36 72-102) circa 110 fiet 
the Similitudes (37-11 and 17-19) before 64 m.c. ; Noachic 
fragments (54 7-55 2 60 65-69 25, possibly also 20 829-20 105. A). 
108 is an Essene addition. — Hilzenfeld (of. cit.) regard the 
ground work, consisting of 1-16 20-56 32-105, as written. Lefure 
98 p.c. ; and the remaining chapters as coming fiom the hand 
of a Christian Gnostic after the time of Saturiinus, The 
interesting study of Tideman (776 /. [1875] 261-266), and the 
works of Lipsins, Schürer, Drummond, enumerated above (8 23), 
and Schodde (The Book of Enoch, 1,82) can only be menti ned 
here. As Dillmann changed his mind three times, and in each 
instance for the better, tt will be enongh to give his final 
analysis. The groundwork (1-36 72-105), in the time of Ji hn 
Hyrcanus; the Similitudes and 17-19, before 64 1.0. ; the 
Noachic fragments (83-9 81-397 10 1 11 20 38 1 24 547-25 2 00 
65-659 25 1065 7.) ; 103 from a later band. f 

We shall now proceed to discuss this question 

directly, and endeavour to carry the 
26. Results. eriticism of the book one further stage 
towards finality. 

Disregarding the interpolations from the Book of Noah 
already mentioned as well as the elosing chapter, we tind 
that all eritics are agreed in ascribing the Similitudes 
(37-70) to an authorship different from the rest. The 
remaining chapters (1-36 72-104) have been regarded by 
all critics except Ewald and Lipsius as proceeding fiom 
one and the same author ; but these scholars, while differ- 
ing from each other, have not persuaded any one but 
themselves as to the justness of their respective analyses. 
In their contention, however, as to the compositencss of 
these chapters they were undoubtedly right. This 
question has been gone into at length in Charles's Zvo£ 
of Enoch, 53 f., 187-189, 220 f., 260-263, where 
grounds are given for believing that sections 1-36, 72-82, 
83-90, and gi-104 are writings distinct as to author- 
ship, system of thought, and date. We must now 
proceed to sketch briefly the various independent writings 
contained in the entire work, assigning to each its most 
probable date. 

Part I., consisting of chaps. 1-36 (for the Noachic 
interpolations, see § 24), was written at latest betore 

170 B.C., and mainly from the prophetic 
ri e. Lob abore ac ICM 
1-36 stan point of sucb chapters as Is. tbo, 
j This is, undoubtedly, the oldest part of 
the book, being anterior to 72-82, 83-90, 91-104, as it is 
used by the writers of these sections. 


As 83.90 was written not later than 161 R.C., 1-36 must be 
some years earlier, and, as there is no allusion to the massacres 


25. Criticism. 
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of Antiochns Epiphanes, the above date, 170, is the latest 
reasonable limit for iis composition. 

This book —;.e., 1-36—is the oldest piece of Jewish 
literature that teaches the general resurrection of Israel, 
describes Sheol according to the conception that prevails 
in the NTT as opposed to that of the OT, or represents 
Gehenna as a final place of punishment (cp Esciira'vo- 
LOGY, 863). The problem of the author is to justify 
the ways of God to men. 

The righteous will not suffer always (11) Sin is the cause of 
this suffering, and the sin of man is dueto the lust of the angels 

the Watchers (6910108). Hence the Watchers, their 
companions, and their children, will be destroyed (104-10 12). 
"Fheir destruction will form the prelude tothe first world-judgment, 
of which the Deluge will form the completion (101-3). Sin still 
prevailed after the Deluge, however, through the influence of the 
evil spirits that went forti from the slaughtered children of the 
Watchers and the daughters of men (16:1). These act with 
impunity till the final judgment. In the meantime character 
finds its recompense in some measure immediately after death 
(22). In the last judgment the Watchers, the demons, and alt 
classes of Israelites with one exception, will receive their final 
award (15 2213). This judgment is preceded by a general 
resurr-crion of Israel (22). The wicked are cast into Gehenna 
(272); the earth is cleansed from sin (1020-22) ; the Messianic 
kingdom is established, with Jerusalem as a centre (255); and 
God abides with men (25 3). The Gentiles are converted (1021). 
The righteous eat of the tree of life (254-6) and thereby enjoy 
patriarchal lives (59) As to what befalls the righteous after the 
second death there is no hint in this fragmentary section. 


Part I., consisting of 83-90, was written between 
28. Chaps 166 and 16: B.C., mainly from the same 
83 Fed “standpoint as Daniel. On a variety of 


grounds, we are 
this section from the preceding. 

ft will be enough to mention that, whereas in this there 
is a Messiah, in the preceding there was none; in this the 
life of the righteous is apparently unending, in the other it 
was finite; in this the scene of the kingdom is the New 
Jernsalem set up by God himself, in the other it was Jerusalem 
and the entire earth unchanged though purified. Finally, the 
picture in 83-99 is developed and spiritual, whilst that in 1-36 was 
Naive, primitive, and sensuous. 


The date assigned above is not difficult to fix. 

The Hasidim (see .X«stpEANS), symbolised by the lambs that 
are born to the white sheep (906), are already an organised party 
in the Maecabean revolt. "Phe lambs that become horned are 
the Maccabean family, and the great horn who is still warring 
while the author of the section is writing is Judas the Maccabee 
(909), who died in 161 i.c. 

Chapters 83-90 recount two visions: 83 f., dealing with 
the lirst world-judgment ; 85-90, dealing with the entire 
history of the world till the final judgment. In the 
second vision the author considers the question of Israel's 
unmerited suffering. 

Israel has indeed sinned; but the punishment immeasurably 
transcends its gwlt. These undue severities, the author shows, 
have not come from the hand of God; they are the doing of 
the seventy shepherds into whose care God committed Israet 
(8959). These shepherds or angels have proved faithless to 
their trust; but not with impunity. An account has been taken 
of all their deeds (5961-64), and for them and for their victims 
there is laid up a due recompense (90 33). Moreover, when the 
outlook is darkest, a league of the righteous is organised 
in Israel (906). In it there will arise a family from which 
will come forth the deliverer of Esracl, Judas the Maccabee 
(009-16). Every effort of the Gentiles to destroy him will prove 
vain, and God's appearance in person to judge will be the signat 
for their destruction. The apostates will be cast into Gehenna, 
and the wicked angels into an abyss of lire (9020-25). God 
himself will set up the New Jerusalem (9028 29) ; the surviving 
Gentiles will be converted and nerve Israe} (90 30); the righteous 
dead wil} be raised to take part in the kingdom ; and finally 
the Messiah will appear among them (9037). The Messianic 
kingdom lasts on earth for ever, and its members enjoy ever- 
lasting blessedness. 

It will be observed that this is the earliest appearance 
of the Messiah in non-canonical literature (see MESSIA, 
$5; EscuATOLOGY, 8 60). Ife has, however, no ròle 
to play: he has not as yet vindicated for himself a place 
in the apocalyptic doctrine of the last things. 

Part HI., consisting of 91-104, was written between 
134 and 95 B.C. ‘The well-defined opposition of the 

29. Chaps Pharisees and the Sadducees depicted in 

91 cok * this section cannot have been earlier than 

the breach between John Hyrcanus and 
the Pharisees (see ISRAEL, § 78; SCRIBES, § 18); hence 
not earlier than 134 B.C. On the other hand, it cannot 


obliged to discriminate 
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have been later than 95 B.C., as the merely passing 
reference to persecution in. 10315 could hardly be inter- 
preted of Jannzus after his savage massacres of the 
Pharisees in 95 B.C., which won for him the title, * the 
slayer of the pious.’ 

This section was originally, like 83-90, an independent writing. 
In adapting it to its present environment, the redactor of the 
entire work broke up its original arrangement. In order to 
recover this we must read it in the following order :—92 91 1-10 
931-10 9112-19 94-104. On a variety of grounds (see Charles, 
Book of t:noch, 260-263), we must attribute this work to quite 
another author than that of either of the preceding sections. 

In passing from 83-90 to 91-104 we enter on a world 
of new conceptions (cp EscHATOLOGY, § 64 f.) In 
all previous apocalyptic writings the resurrection and 
the final judgment have been the prelude to an ever- 
lasting Messianic kingdom ; whereas in the present 
writing these great events are relegated to the close 
of the Messianic kingdom, and not till then do the 
righteous enter on their reward. This kingdom is 
temporary (9112-:5); there is no Messiah ; the right- 
eous with God's help vindicate their just cause and 
destroy their oppressors. On the close of the kingdont 
follow the final judgment (9115) and the risen spiritual 
life of blessedness in a new heaven (91:0 923). In 
this view of the future the centre of interest has 
obviously passed from the material world to the 
spiritual, and the Messianic kingdom is no longer 
the goal of the hopes of the righteous. — Their faith finds 
its satisfaction only in a blessed immortality in heaven 
itself. ‘This immortality is an immortality of the soul 
only (103 3-4). As for the wicked, they will descend 
into the pain of Sheol and abide there everlastingly 
(93310104178). Here (1037) Sheol appears as Hell 
for possibly the first time. 

30. Similitudes; j^: IV. The Sinilitudes, consisting of 
7-70, were written between 94 and 79 
chaps. 37-70. 
B.C., or between 70 and 64 B.C. 


‘The kings and the mighty,’ so often denounced, are the 
later Maccabean princes and their Sadducean supporters : the 
later Maccabean princes, for the blood of the righteous was 
not shed (as the writer complains, 47124) before 95 B.C. 
not the Fferods, for the Sadducees were not allies of the Terods, 
and Rome was not as yet known to the writer as one of the 
great world-powers. This last fact necessitates an earlier date 
than 64 B.c., when Rome interposed authoritatively in the affairs 
of Judæa. 

In his attempt to solve the problem of the suffering of 
the righteous, the author of the Similitudes has no 
interest save for the moral and spiritual world. Ilis 
view, too, is strongly apocalyptic, and follows closely 
in the wake of Daniel. 

The origin of sin is traced one stage farther back than in 1-36. 
The first authors of sin were the Satans (407). The Watchers 
fell through becoming subject to these and leading mankind 
astray (546). Though the Watchers were forthwith confined in 
a deep abyss, sin still flourishes in the world and sinners deny 
the name of the Lord of Spirits (3S 2)and of his Anointed (4810), 
and the kings and the mighty oppress the children of God (62 11). 
Suddenly there will appear the Head of Days, and with him 
the Son of Man (152 3 4 482), to execute judgment upon all alike. 
To this end there will be a resurrection of all Israel (511 
615), and all judgment will be committed to the Son of Man 
(419 6927), who will judge all according to their deeds (411). 
Sin and wrong-doing will be bani-hed from the earth (492), and 
heaven and earth be transformed (4545), and the righteous 
will have their mansions in Paradise (396 41 2). The Elect One 
will dwell among them (454); they will be clad in garments of 
life (6215 16), become angels in heaven (414), and continue to 
grow in knowledge and righteousness (58 5). 


It will be observed that the Messianic doctrine in this 
section is unique, not only as regards the other sections 
of Enoch but also in Jewish literature as a whole (sce, 
further, EscitATOLOGY, § 66). 

'The Messiah exists from the beginning (482); he sits on 
the throne of God (453 473), and possesses universal dominion 
(626); and all judgment is committed unto him (627). 1f we 
turn to the other sections we find that in 1-36 and 91-104 there is 
no Messiah at all; whilst in 83-90 the Messiah is evidently 
human, and has no ‘real róle to play in the doctrine of the last 
things. 

If the reader will turn to the list of Noachic interpola- 
tions (see above, $ 24) he will find that many of them 
are to be found in this section. 
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ini have as a rule been drawn from an already existing 
Apocalypse of Noah, and adapted by an editor to their present 
contexts in Enoch. ‘This he does by rrowing from the Simili- 
tudes characteristic terms, such as ‘Lord of Spirits,’ ‘ Head of 
Days,’ ‘Son of Man, to which, however, either through ignor- 
ance or of set intention, he generally gives a new connotation. 

Chapter 71 does not belong tothe Similitudes. It shows 
the same misuse of characteristic phrases as the interpola- 
tions just referred to (see Charles, Book of Enoch, 183 f. ). 

Part V., the Book of Celestial Physies, consists of 

: 72-78 82 79. ‘This, like the preceding 

31. Celestial ‘^ f ae ae d E 

Physics (chaps sections, 1S m work ol independen 
12-18, 82. 79 ‘authorship. There are no means of 
252.095. determining its date, 

It has suffered from both disarrangements and interpolations 
at the hands of the editor of the whole work. In the first place, 
50 f. is a manifest intrusion written from a standpoint quite 
different from that of the rest. In the next place, 82 does not 
stand in its original position. ‘The opening words of 79 in fact 
presuppose 82 as already read. We have found a similar disloca- 
tion of the text in Part HH. 

Part VL, the Noachian and other interpolations. 
These have been enumerated above (§ 24). 


The influence of Enoch on Jewish literature (to exclude 
3a Influence for the moment the NT) is. seen in 
of Enoch. Jubi-ees (written about the beginning of 
the Christian era), in the Slavonic Z»ocA 

(1-50 A. D.), Test. xii. Patr., d poc, Bar., and in 4 Esdras. 

In Jewish apocalyptic before 40 A.D. Enoch was 
the chief figure next to Daniel; but his acceptance by 
the Christians as a Messianie prophet led to his rejec- 
tion by the Jews. See note on § ro. 

In patristic literature, Enoch is twice cited as Scripture 
in Mp. Barn. (13 16s). It is also quoted with approval, 
though not always by nante, by Justin Martyr, Iren. and 
Athenag,, Tert., Clem, Alex., Orig., Anatolius. ‘Vhence- 
forward it is mentioned with disapproval by Hilary, 
Chrys., Jer., August., and finally condemned in explicit 
terms in the Const, AP. 616. 

Far more important than its influence on Jewish litera- 
ture, was its inlluence on NT diction (a) and doctrine (4). 

(a) We shall here draw attention only to the indubitable 
instances, Enoch is quoted directly in Jude 14 / Phrases, 
clauses, or thoughts derived from it, or of closest kin with it, 
are found in Jude413 4.3 Rev.27 310 46 6 10 91 14320 2013; 
Rom.538 95; Eph.12:; Meb.1t5; Acts314; Jn.52227; 
Lk. 935 169 2335; Mt. 1928 25 41 20 24. 

(4) The doctrines in Enoch that had a share in mould- 
ing the analogous NT doctrines, or formed a neces- 
sary link in the development of doctrine from the OT to 
the NTT, are those concerning the Messianic kingdom and 
the Messiah, Shel and the resurrection, and demonology, 
on which reference must be made to the separate articles 
on these heads and to EscitàTOLOGY. We here content 
ourselves with remarking, as regards the doctrine of the 
Messiah, that four titles, afterwards reproduced in the 
New Testament, are first applied to the personal Messiah 
in the Similitudes. These titles are ‘Christ’ or ‘the 
Anointed One,’ ‘the Righteous One,’ ‘the Elect One,’ 
and ‘the Son of Man.’ ‘The first title, found repeatedly 
in earlier writings but always in reference to actual con- 
temporary kings or priests, is now for the Prst time (48 10 
524) applied to the ideal Messianic king that is to come. 
It is here associated with supernatural attributes. The 
second and the third of these titles, found first in Enoch, 
have passed over into the NT—the former occurring in 
Acts 814 752 2214, the latter in Lk. 935 2335. The last 
title, that of ‘the Son of Man,’ is historically the source 
of the New Testament designation. ‘To the latter it 
contributes some of its most characteristic contents (see 
Charles, Book of Enoch, 312-317). 

HI. Tite Book OF THE SECRETS OF ENOCH.—This 
book has, as far as is yet known, been preserved only in 

33. Secrets aee Fed gue sake of convenience 

Aidifoch E shall call it ‘the Slavonic Enoch, 

eto nunes !" contradistinction to the older book, 

* which for the same reason we shall 
designate ' the Ethiopic Enoch.’ 
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This new fragment of the Enochic literature has only 
recently come to light through certain MSS, some of 
which were found in Russia and some in Servia. 
Although the very knowledge of such a book was lost for 
probably twelve hundred years, the book was much used 
by both Christians and heretics iu the carly centuries. 

Citations appear from it, though withour acknowledg- 
ment, in the Sook of Adam and Eve, Apoi. Moses and Paul 
(400-500 A.D.), Sibylline Oracles, Asc. Isa. and Ff. of Bar. 
(70-90 A.D.) lt is quoted by name in the apucalypiic portions 
of the Zest. of the xit. l'atr. (circa 1 A.D.) Tt was referred to 
by Orig. and probably by Clem. Alex., and was used by Iren, 
Some phrases of the NT may be derived from it. 

There are five Slavonic MSS: in two of them the complete 
text is found, while the remaining three supply omy a shortened 

and incomplete redaction. For the edition pub- 

34. The lished by the present writer the two best ap the 
Slavonic above MSS (A and B) were translated and put at 

MSS the service of the editor by Mr. Morfill. The 
' — editor had at his disposal also Mr. Moifill's transla- 
tion of Prof. Sokolov's text, which is founded on these and other 
MSS. In 1896 Prof. Bonwetsch published his Vas Slazische 
Llenochbéuch, in which he gives a German translation of the MSS 
A and B side by side, preceded by a short introduction. 

(a) Fhe main part of the ' Slavonic 
Enoch’ was written in Greek. 

This is clear from such statements as (1) 3013, ‘And I gave 
him a name (7.¢., Adam) from the four substances: the East, the 
West, the North, and the South.’ Adam's name is thus derived 
from the initia] letters of the Greek names of the four quartcrs— 
&varoÀj, Svats, apxtos, peonuBpia. This derivation was first 
elaborated in Greek : it is impossible in the Semitic languages. 
(2) The writer follows the chronology of ®. (3) In 504 he 
reproduces the ®© text of Dt. 32 35 against the Hebrew. (4) He 
constantly uses Ecclesiasticus, which was current chieily in 
Egypt. 

(6) Certain portions were based on Hebrew originals, 
Such a hypothesis is necessary to account for the quota- 
tions from it or references to it which appear in the 
Test. xii. Patir. The fact that the latter work was 
written in Hebrew obliges us to conclude that its author 
drew upon Hebrew originals in quotations and references. 


36. Place. The book was written in Egypt. 


This is deducible from the following facts :—(1) The variety of 
speculations which it holds in common with Philo and other 
Hellenistic writers : thus souls were created before the foundation 
of the world, 235 (cp Philo, De Sonmo,122; Wisd.8 19 20). 
Again, man had seven natures, 309 (cp l'hilo, De Mundi Op. 40). 
(2) The whole Messianic teaching of the OT does not find a 
single echo in the work of this Hellenised Israelite of Egypt, 
although he shows familiarity with most of its books. (3) Such 
monstrous crealures as appear in chap. 12 are natural products of. 
the Egyptian imagination. — (4) The syncretistic character of 
the creation narrative in 25 £ betrays Egyptian elements. 

Materials originally derived from this book are discoverable in 
Joel and Cedrenus (1050-1200 a.D.), though in these authors the 

A materials are assigned 10 other names. Two 
37. Relation passages of the book of Adam and Eve (see 
to other Apocrvrna, § 10) in 16 and 8 a 2 bur 
quotations from 294 f and 312 of our book. 
ue Again in the Apoc. Moses, 19 (ed. Tisch. 
1866), we have a further development of 142-4 of our teat, just 
as in Apoc. Paul, 64 obros otv ò mapadacos, eda . 
Sévépov . . év q emaverravero Tò mveðpa Tò ayiov is a Christian 
adaptation of 8 3, ‘And in the midst (of Paradise is) the tree of 
life. on which God rests when he comes into Paradise.’ The 
section on the derivation of Adam's name in the anonymous De 
Montibus Sina et Sion, 4, is to be traced ultimately to 30 13, and 
Augustine's speculation, De Civ. xxii, 30 5, on the eighth eternal 
day to 332. 

Still earlier we find almost a verbal reproduction of 50 5-51 1 in 
the Sibylline Oracles, 275. In Irenæus, Contra Hær. v. 233, 
the Jewish speculation of 331 /. is reproduced, and possibly in 
Origen (see Lommatzsch ed., vol. xxi. 59). However this may 
be, there is no doubt as to the direct reference to 24-30 338 in the 
De Princif.i.32: ‘Nam et in eo libello . . . quem Hermas 
conscripsit, ita refertur: Primo omnium crede, quia unus est 
Deus, qui esse fecit omnia . . . sed et in Enoch libro his similia 
describuntur.' There are good grounds for believing that in a 
still earlier period (so-100 a.n.) the writers of Asc. Zsa. 816 
and of Apoc. Bar. 43 were acquainted with 19 1 and 302 of this 
book respectively. In Af. Barn. 155-8 and probably in 15i 
the thought and diction are dependent on 32 2-33 and 30 15. 

In the NT the similarity of matter and language is 
sufficiently great to establish a close connection if not a 
literary dependence. 

With Mt. 59, ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers,’ cp 52 11, ‘ Blessed 
is he who establishes peace’; with Mt. 534 35 37, ‘Swear not at 
all,’ etc., cp 491, ‘I will not swear by a single oath, neither by 
heaven, nor by earth, nor by any other creature which God 
made. . . . If there is no truth in men, let them swear by a word, 
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yea, yea, or nay, nay.’ Again, with Mt. 7 20 and 25 34, cp 42 14 
and 91; with Jn.142 cp 612; with Eph.425 cp 4212; with 
Rev. 91 and 105 /. e 421 and 657. Still earlier we find this 
book not only used but quoted by name in the Test. Dan 5, 
where the statement rà» myevpáTwy ms mAávys ` àvéyvov yàp ev 
BiBAw "Eviox rod dixaiov, dre ó apywy Uv égrtv ò Xaravas is 
drawn from 185, ‘These are the Grigori (ñe. "Eypyyopot) who 
with their prince Satanail rejectel the holy Lord.' Finally, the 
references to Enoch in Fest. Naph. 4, Test. Sim. s, Test. Ben). 
9, are adaptations of 34 2-3. 

'The question as to the date has, to a large extent, been 

38. Date determined already. — The portions which 

i * have a Hebrew background are at latest 
pre-Christian. 

This follows from the fact of their quotation in the Test. xii. 
Patr. Turning to the rest of the book, we find that the zer- 
minus a Quo is determined by the fact that it frequently uses 
Ecclus. (cp 432, 475528 6124, etc. ; see the writer's edition 
of the Slavonic Enoch). The Ethiopic Enoch, further, is con- 
tinually presupposed to be in the background. Its phraseology 
and conceptions are reproduced (7 4 /. 3349 f. 852, etc.) At 
times its views are put forward in a developed form (8 1 5 /. 40 13 
615), and occasionally divergent conceptions are enunciate 
(167 1854). Finally, explanations are claimed to have been given 
by this writer which, as a matter of fact, are to be found not in 
his writings but in the £74. En. (see 405487). It is possible 
that the Book of Wisdom also was used by our author ; see 65 4. 

Since, therefore, Ecclus., the Z/4. Enoch, and Wisdom 
(?) were used by this author, his work cannot have been 
earlier than 30 B.C. 

The Zerminus ad quem must be set down as earlier 
than 70 A.D. For (1) the temple is still standing. (2) 
This book was known and used by the writers of 7^. 
Bara. and Ase, Jsa., and probably by some of the 
writers of the NT. We may with reasonable certainty, 
therefore, assign the composition of the book 72 Greek to 
the period 5o A.D. The author is thus a contemporary 
of Philo, with whom, accordingly, we find that he holds 
many speculations in common, Much of the book, how- 


ever, goes back to a Hebrew background of an earlier | 


date. 
‘The author was thus an orthodox Hellenistic Jew who 
lived in Egypt. He believed in the value of sacrifices 
... (126 591 662)—though he is careful 
Exe SEU to enforce enlightened views with 
regard to them (453 f. 614 f. )—in the law (528 f. ), and 
in a blessed immortality (502 6568 /.), in which the 
righteous will wear ‘the raiment of God's glory’ (228). 
In questions affecting the origin of the earth, of sin, and 
of death, he allows himself the most unrestricted freedom 
and borrows from every quarter. Thus Platonic (3016), 
Egyptian (252), and Zend (584-6) elements are in- 
corporated in his system. The result is highly 
syncretistic. 


‘The book opens with a short account of Enoch as ‘a very 
wise man ' whom * God loved and received so that he should see 
the heavenly abodes, the kingdoms of the 

40. Contents. wise, great, and never-changing God.’ In 
chap. 1 two angels appear to Enoch and bid 

him make ready to ascend with them into heaven. In chap. 2 he 
admonishes his sous and directs them not to «eek for him till he 
is brought back to them. ‘Thereupon (3-6) he is carried up 
through the air into the first heaven, where he beholds a great 
sea, and the elders, the rulers of the orders of the stars, and the 
treasuries of the snow and ice and clouds and dew, and the 
angels who guard them. Thence the angels bear him to the 
second heaven (7), where he sees the angels who had rebelled 
against God, imprisoned and suffering torments. These angels 
ask Enoch to intercede for them. Next, he ascends to the 
third heaven (8), where is Paradise, with all manner of beautiful 
fruits and ‘the tree of life on which God rests when he comes 
into the garden,’ and the four streams of honey, milk, oil, and 
wine, that water the garden, and go down to the Paradise of 
Eden, between corruptibility and incorruptibility. ‘The angels 
inform Enoch that ‘this place is prepared as an eternal inherit- 
ance’ for those ‘who turn their eyes from unrighteousness, and 
accomplish a righteous judgment, and give bread to the hungry, 
and clothe the naked, and raise the fallen . . . and walk t 
out blame before the face of the Lord.’ Enoch is then taken to 
the northern region of this heaven (10), and shown *a very 
terrible place’ of ‘savage darkness and impenetrable gloom,’ 
with ‘fire on all sides, cold, and ice. He is told that ‘this 
place is prepared as an eternal inheritance’ for those ‘who 
commit evil deeds on earth, sodomy, witchcraft’ . . . who 
oppress the poor, who are guilty of 'stealing, lying, envy, evil 
thoughts, fornication, murder,’ who ‘ worship gods without life." 
Thence Enoch is conducted to the fourth heaven, where he is 
shown the courses of the sun and moon (11), and the pheenixes, 
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and the chalkadri ? (12; cp COCKATRICE), and the eastern and 
western gates of the sun (13-10), and * an armed host serving the 
Lord with cymbals and organs ' (17). 

In 18 he is taken up to the fifth heaven, where he sees the 
Watchers who had rebelled; their brethren were already 
confined in torment in the second heaven. Then he passes to 
the sixth heaven (19), where are the angels who regulate all the 
powers of nature and the courses of the stars, and write down 
the deeds of men. Finally, he is raised to the seventh heaven 
(20 /.) where he sees God sitting on his throne, and the 
heavenly hosts in their ten orders on the steps of the throne, 
and the Seraphim singing the trisagion. He falls down and 
worships (22) At God's command, Michael takes from him his 
earthly robe, anoints him with the holy oil, and clothes him 
with HE raiment of God's glory. ‘Thus Enoch becomes like one 
of the glorious ones. Under the instruction of Vretil (chap. 28), he 
writes 366 books, in thirty days and thirty nights, about things 
in heaven and earth, and about the souls of men created from 
eternity, and their future dwelling-places. 

In 24-26 God makes known to Enoch how he created the 
invisible out of the visible; how he commanded Adoil (possibly 
a corruption of Uriel, regarded as=light of God), and Arkhas 
(possibly from payg or Aram. xpix=earth), to come forth and 


burst asunder ; and so the light on high and the world below 
were produced. And God divided the light and the darkness 
(27), and made the seven heavens, and caused the waters 
under the heaven to be gathered into one place, and made the 
earth from the waters (23). Such were the creations of the first 
day. And on the second day God created the heavenly hosts 
(291-3. And one of the archangels (Satanail) rebelled, and 
God cast him down (294) from the heights. On the third 
day (30 1 2) God caused 1he earth to produce trees and herbs, 
and planted Paradise. On the fourth (30 3-6), he ordered great 
lights to be in the various circles of the heavens—Saturn, 
Venus, Mars, the Sun, Jupiter, Mercury, the Moon. On the 
fifth (307-18), he created the fish of the sea, and the fowl of 
heaven, and every thing that moveth on the earth, and on 
the sixth he made man from seven substances, and called him 
Adam, and showed him the two ways. While Adam was in 
Paradise he could see the angels in heaven (31); but Satan 
envied him and deceived Eve. And God established the 
eighth day (33 1-2), at the beginning of which time should be no 
more. The corruption of the earth and the deluge are then 
foretold, and the preservation of Noah (35). God bids Enoch 
return to the earth for thirty days and teach his sons during 
that time (36-35), Enoch admonishes and instructs his sons, 
tells them what he has seen, and gives utterance to nine 
beatitudes (39-12). He impresses on them the incomparable 
dignity of goodness—' none is greater than he who fears God‘ 
(43) They are not to revile the person of man, but to present 
their offerings ; yet they must not value these unduly, but con- 
sider the heart from which they spring (44-46). Enoch gives his 
books to his sons (47) ; instructs them not to swear (49) ; and bids 
them in meekness accomplish the number of their days, and 
be open-handed to those 1n need (50 /.). Again he enunciates 
seven beatitudes and the woes with which they are contrasted 
(52. The departed saints, he says, do not intercede for the 
living (53). At the close of the appointed time (55-59) Enoch 
again addresses his sons. He declares that no soul shall 
perish till the final judgment, and that the souls of beasts will 
then bring charges against the men who ill-treated them. 
Further instrnction follows, as to sacrifice and man's duty to 
the needy, and warning against contempt and lying (600-63). 
'The people assemble in Achuzan to take leave of Enoch, who 
addresses them on various topics and exhorts them to faithful- 
ness. He is then carried up to the highest heaven, His sons 
build an altar in Achuzan and hold high festival, rejoicing and 
praising God (64-68). . 
The value of the book, in elucidating contemporary 
and subsequent religious thought, may 
lE be exemplified by the fresh evidence it 
contributes on the following beliefs :— 

1. The millennium.— This Jewish conception is first 
found in 322-332. From this its origin is clear. The 
account in Genesis of the first week of creation came in 
pre-Christian times to be regarded not only as a history 
of the past, but also as a sketch of the future of the 
world. Thus, as the world was created in six days, its 
history was to last 6000 years ; for 1000 years with God 
are as one day (Ps. 904; Jub. 43o; 2 Pet. 38) ; aud as 
God rested on the seventh day, so at the close of 6000 
years there should be a rest of 1000 years—i.e., the 
millennium. 

2. The seven heavens.—The detailed account of the 
seven heavens in this book has served to explain 
difficulties in the NT conceptions of the heavens, and 
has shown beyond the reach of controversy that the 
sevenfold division of the heavens was believed by Paul, 
by the author of Hebrews, and probably by the author 
of Revelation. On the Secrets of Enoch see also 
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IV. THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH.—This apocryph 
has come down to us in its entirety only in the L:thiopic 
. version. It isa composite work, as we 
payne shall see; and two, if not three, of 
z * its constituents existed independently 
before their incorporation in the present work. Of 
these the oldest is undoubtedly 21312 and 51 4-14, 
which contains an account of the martyrdom of Isaiah 
(cp Isatatt, i. S 1, end). From this section, which is of 
Jewish authorship, seem to have been derived such state- 
ments as: ‘they were sawn asunder, they were tempted, 
. .. they went about in sheepskins . being des- 
titute . . . wandering in deserts and mountains’ (Heb. 
11 37/.; cp 210-12 514). 

The next probable reference is in Justin Martyr (c. Tryph. 
120), where he says: ‘ye sawed (Isaiah) in twain with a wooden 
saw,’ So we find it in 5r. In Vertul. (De patientia, 14) the 
reference is unmistakable, while in Origen the book or its 
matter is discussed: it is there called ámóxpv$ov tloatov, or 
simply à4móxpvóov (Ef. ad Africanum,9; Ad Matt. 1357 
2337; Jn jas homil. Ys) The first reference to the 
second part (6-11) is in Epiph. (Maer. 40 and 67 3), where we 
are told that certain heretics made use of this work, which he 
calls 76 avaBaricov ‘Haaiov, to support their opinions. Jerome 
speaks of an Ascensio Zsaie, and in the list of the Canon 
edited by Montfaucon and others it is called '1taatov opagis. 


The various constituents of the book were written 
originally in Greek. ‘Thus, in 4:92: 68 © is 
followed where it differs from the 
43. Language. Hebrew. Of the Greek the greater 
part has come down to us in a MS found in the National 
Library in Paris, and edited by Gebhardt in Hilgenfeld's 
Zeitschrift (1878) —though it is not the original work, 
but a free recast and rearrangement of it (see below). 

Translations from the Greek were made into Latin, 
Ethiopic, and Slavonic. Of the Ladin version, 6-11 
were extant in the sixteenth century 
and were printed at Venice in 1522, 
but had long been lost to view when Gieseler re-edited 
them in 1832. Two other fragments, 214-313 and 
71-19, were discovered and published in 1828 by Mai, 
though that editor was not aware that they belonged 
to this apocryph. Happily, as remarked above, the 
entire work has been preserved in £¢#zupic, and on the 
whole faithfully, as we cau infer from the Greek and 
the Latin fragments. 

The sources of its corruptions are often immediately recognis- 
able by retranslation into Greek. Thus in 935 the Ethiopic = 
rum se ad te advertit, the Latin=‘pracipiens.’ The original 
of both is ércrpézov, as we find in the Greek ; but the Ethiopic 
translator has followed an inappropriate meaning. That followed 
by the Latin translator is admissible; but the context requires 
the ordinary sense of ézcrpémov— '! permitting.’ 

The Ethiopic version was first edited by Laurence in 
1819 from one MS, and afterwards in 1877 by Dillmann 
from three MSS. To the latter edition are appended 
the Latin fragments. Next year, as we have already 
noticed, Gebhardt edited the Greek text. Although 
a free recast of our apocryph, it is very valuable for 
critical purposes, and in many respects confirms the 
critical acumen of Dillmann. Still there is need of 
a work which will give a text emended and correctcd 
with the help of this Greek MS as well as of the 
Slavonic version and will deal more exhaustively with the 
different elements from which the apocryph is composed. 
This need Charles has tried to meet in his forthcoming 
work, The Ascension of Isaiah. 

Ewald was the first to recognise the composite 
structure of this book, finding in it the works of three 
distinct authors. Subsequent criticisms, 
however, have only in part confirmed 
his analysis, and the best work as yet 
done in this direction is that of Dillmann.,  Dillmann's 
hypothesis is as follows :— There were originally two 
independent works : one, an account of the martyrdom 
of Isaiah (21-312 52-14), of Jewish origin; the other, 
the vision of Isaiah (6-111 23-40), of Christian author- 
ship. These two works were next combined into one 
volume by a Christian, who supplied them with a 
prologue and an epilogue (1r f. 44-13 11 42/.). Finally, 
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45. Composite- 
ness. 


when the book had assumed this shape, another editor 
inserted 134a 313-5115 f. 11a-224:1. This will do as a 
provisional hypothesis, but it is not final; and Gebhardt, 
Schürer, and Deane are wrong in saying that it is 
borne out by external testimony, averring that in the 
Greek work there is no trace of the sections 313-5 
1112-232. By a minute examination of the Greek certain 
phrases which imply the authors acquaintance with 
81317 48 1119 are discoverable (sce Charles, of. ci7.). 
Thus the final editing was completed before the 
composition of the Greek legend. Further, since 313 
is found in one of the Latin fragments published by 
Mai, this section (Z.e., 313-51) was already present 
before the Latin version was made. ‘Yoo much stress 
must not be laid on the fact that 112-22 is represented 
in the Latin version by only a few lines; for it is 
characteristic of this version to abridge the text it is 
rendering. 

The following is an outline of the contents of the 
book. 

In the twenty-sixth year of his reign Hezekiah summons 
Manassch in order to entrust to him certain writings touching 

the future (11-6). Isaiah foretells to Heze- 
46. Contents. kiah his martyrdom at the hands of Manasseh 
(1 713) On the death of Hezekiah, Manassch 
abandons the service of God for that of Satan ; and thus, owing 
to the evils perpetrated in Jerusalem, Isaiah and other prophets 
withdraw into the wilderness (2) ^ lhereupon Balkira, a 
Samaritan, accuses Isaiah and the prophets of prophesying 
evil things against the king and the people. As Berial has 
gained possession of the king's heart, the king sends and seizes 
Isaiah (3 1-12). There is a sudden break in the narrative 
here (the conclusion of the mm of Isaiah follows in 
5 2-14), to explain the reason of Berial's anger—viz., Isaiah's 
vision and the revelation in which he laid bare the future rule 
and destruction of Sammael, as well as the coming redemption 
by Christ. In fact, we have the history of the Christian Church 
summarised briefly from the coming of Christ to the Neronic 
persecution and the last judgment (3:13:51). In this short 
apocalypse we have the account of an eye-witness of the condition 
of the early Church, 50-80 a.D. Church organisation is still 
in its infancy; the rulers are called presbyters and pastors ; 
bishops are nowhere mentioned. There are disputes about the 
second advent ; prophecy has not yet disappeared ; the vice and 
greed of the Christian teachers are WD dealt. with. 
The writer feels that the end is at hand. n 52-14, see above. 
With 6 begins the vision which Isaiah saw in the 
twentieth year of the reign of Hezekiah; he discloses it to the 
king and to Josab his son. In this vision Isaiah is conducted 
by an angel through the firmament and the six lower heavens, 
and is shown the chief wonders in each (7). Next he is raised 
to the seventh heaven, where he sees all the righteous from 
Adam downwards. He is then told of the coming advent of 
the Beloved into the world, 4nd of his crucifixion and resurrection. 
Finally, he sees the Beloved in the form of an angel, and 
likewise the Holy Spirit in the same form, and ‘the Great 
Glory —i.e., God—worshipped by the Beloved and the Spirit 
(9) In 10, Isaiah hears God commissioning his Son to descend 
into the world, and thereupon follows an account of this descent. 
In the concluding chapter are revealed the birth of Jesus and 
the history of his life on earth down to his crucifixion and 
resurrection. and, ascension through the seven heavens to bis 
seat at the right hand of God. . 
The Martyrdom of Isaiah proper (21-312 52-14). which 
is of Jewish authorship, was written some time in the 

47. Date first century of our era; the Vision (6-11) 
j * probably about its close; and the apocalyptic 
section (313-51) cirea 50-80 A.D. 

For additional bibliography on this book, see Schürer, ///sf. 
5 145-146; Charles, The Ascension of Isaiah. 

V. THE BOOK or JuttLEES. — The Book of Jubilees, 
which is really a haggadic commentary on Genesis, is 

important as being the chief monument 
48. Book of | Ores as oeng : 
é (practically the sole monument) of legal 

Jubilees; ;'. AM 

ita Plur istic Pharisaism belonging to the century 
* immediately preceding the Christian era. 
Just as we have the other side of Pharisaism, its 
apocalyptic and mystical side, represented in the Book 
of Enoch, so here we have its natural complement in 
the hard and inexorable legalism to whose yoke, accord- 
ing to the author, creation was subject from the beginning 
and must be subject for evermore. 

Jubilees is not only indispensable to students of the 
NT and of the history of the Pharisaic movement: it 
is likewise of first-class importance as a witness to the 
readings of the Hebrew text of Gepesis about the 
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beginning of the Christian era. 
comes next in worth to © and the Samaritan text, and 
presents us with much earlier readings than are to be 
found in the Syr. or Lat. versions, or in Targ. Onk. 
In the matter of determining the respective values of 
the Samaritan, ©, and Massoretic chronologies its 
evidence will be practically of decisive weight. 

This book has been variously named at different 
stages of its career. Its original name seems to have 
Tasname been ']ubilees/ and not the ‘Book of 
E 'Jubilees. So we find it in the Syriac 
fragment, and likewise in Epiphanius, where it is desig- 
nated rà 'Tu85Xaía or oi 'IefyXatot. 

It is also called 3 Aemrg Iéveocs in Epiphanius, Syncellus, 
and others -a title pointing back to wer rre wa. This name 
was given to it not hecause of its smaller bulk—for it is greater 
than that ofthe canonical Genesis—but on the ground of its inferior 
authority. Other variations of this title are Mexpoyéveors and 
rà Àemrà Veveoews. — In the Abyssinian Church it is named 
the ‘ Book of the Division,’ from the first words of the inscription 
at the beginning ; and we find still other designations. Thus, 
in the decree of Gelasius, according to Rónsch's emendation, 
we find ‘ Liber de filiabus Adae, hoc est Leptogenesis. This 
name, as Ceriani observed, was given to the book because it 
contains the names of all the Patriarchs' wives and assigns 
them a prominent róle in the course of events—a view that is 
confirmed by the Syriac fragment. Again, it seems to be 
identified by Syncellus with ‘the so-called Life of Adam’— 
à Aeyóuevos Bios ‘Addu ;—for he cites as from that book three 
passages that occur in Jubilees. This Life of Adam may have 
been identical with a part of Jubilees, or a later enlargement of 
a portion of it. Jubilees is once described as the ‘Testament 
of Moses,’ and once as the * Apocalypse of Moses, but only by 
very late writers. 

Such being the origin of Jubilees and the conditions 
under which it was produced, it was naturally written 
in the sacred language of Palestine. 
Of this we have direct testimony in Jer. 
Ep. TS, ad Fabiolam, mansione 18, where he discusses 
a Hebrew word for which he could cite no authority 
save that of this book. ‘The entire cast and the idiom 
of the book confirm the statement of Jerome. 

We have further testimony to the same effect in the title of 
the Syriac fragment, in which the present book is designated 
‘The Hebrew Book called Jubilees.’ Jt is, further, impossible 
to deal with the textual corruptions unless we deal with them on 
this presupposition. In the case of many of these it is only 
necessary to retranslate them into Hebrew in order to discover 
the original misconception or misreading of the Greek translator. 
Some interesting transliterations of Hebrew words, moreover, 
still survive in the text. 

Finally, fragments of the Hebrew original have come down 
to us embedded in the Midrashim. In these at times an entire 
sentence survives, preserving not only the words, but even 
their original order, as we can infer from the evidence of the 
versions. 


There were probably four versions of Jubilees— 
Greek, Syriae, Ethiopic, and Latin. The first two were 
made from the original Hebrew. Of 
the Greek only some fragments have 
come down to us in Epiphanius and through such 
annalists as Syncellus and Cedrenus. Of the Syriac 
only a small fragment, containing the names of the 
Patriarchs’ wives and a few other faets, survives. 

The kithiopic and the Latin versions were made from 
the Greek version, not from the original text. The 

... former survives almost in its entiret 
52. Ethiopic. ee 
and from an exhaustive comparison of 
the best attainable text with all existing materials we 
find that it is most aceurate and trustworthy. It is, 
indeed, as a rule, servilely literal. 
_ lt has, of course, suffered from the corruptions naturally 
incidental to transmission through MSS; but it is singularly free 
from the glosses and corrections of unscrupulous scrihes, though 
the temptation to bring it into accord with the Ethiopic ver- 
sion of Genesis must have been great. Only in about a dozen 
instances did the temptation prove too great, with the result 


that changes were introduced into the text in subservience to 
that version. 


Of the Latin version (made, as we have seen, from 
53. Latin. the Greek) more than a fourth has been 
preserved. 

First published in 1851 by Ceriani (Mon. sacra et prof. 
tom. 1, fasc. 1, pp. 15-62), it was next edited with great 


learning by Rónsch in 1874 (Das Buch der Jub. unt. Beifüg. 
d. revidirten Tegtes der .. . lat. Fragmente} | Rónsch 
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In this respect it | 


emended the text in many passages ; but as he was not aware 
that it had been corrected in conformity both with © and 
with the Vg., and as, further, he had only a late representative 
of the Ethiopic version before him, his work is defective and 
far from final. A critically revised text of these fragments is 
given in Charles's edition of the Ethiopic text. 
. The Ethiopic MSS, of which there are four, belong respect- 
ively to the National Library in Paris (A), the British Muscum 
(B), the University Library in Tübingen (C), 
64. Text of and to M. d'Abhadie (D). B is by far the 
Jubilees. most valuable; next in value comes A ; C and 
D are late and very corrupt. |n addition to 
these MSS, however, there is a vast wealth of materials for 
the criticism and reconstruction of the text in the Mas. and 
Sam. Texts, and in the Gr., Syr., Aram., and Lat. versions of 
Genesis; in the fragments of the Greek, Syriac, and Latin 
versions of Jubilees mentioned above; and in abundant other 
documents of a less directly serviceable nature. (a) The 
Ethiopic Text has been edited twice—first by Di. in 1859 from 
two MSS (C, D), and next, by the present writer from A, B, C, 
D.! Though Di. made no use of the critical materials just 
enumerated in the formation of his text, and it was, accord- 
ingly, in no sense a critical edition, it was a great boon to 
scholars at the time. (b) Three /razslations have ap- 
peared: the first by Di. in 1850 from one MS (ze., C); the 
second by Schodde (Bibl. Sacra, 1885) from Di.’s edition of 
the text; and the third by the present writer (/QA, 1894, 
1895) from the text published in 1895 referred to above. 

Jubilees cannot have been written later than 70 A.D.; 

for the temple is throughout supposed to be standing. 
55. Date As the book repeatedly uses Enoch (1-36 
À * 72-104), it cannot have been written much 
before 60 B.C. Though there is some evidence that 
would plaee it nearer the earlier than the later date, 

we shall leave the date undefined for the present. 
The author was a Palestinian Jew and 

56. Author. a Pharisee. 

Frankel's view (./7G 1177, 1856, pp. 311-316, 380-400) that it was 
written by a Hellenistic Jew belonging to Egypt is rendered un- 
tenahle by the fact that it was written originally in Hebrew. Nor 
can the writer have been a Samaritan, as Beer supposes (Das Buch 
der J ub., 1856; Noch ein Wort tib. d. Buch der Jub., 1857); for, 
whereas the text agrees in turn with MT, ©, Syr. Vg., with 
Onkelos, and even with the Ar. against all the rest, it never, strange 
to say, agrees thus with the Samaritan. ‘This evidence is con- 
clusive in itself; but we might further observe that, in speaking 
of the four places most favoured of God in all the earth, the 
author enumerates Eden, Sinai, Zion, and the mountain in the 
East, but not Gerizim. Again, that he is not a Sadducee is proved 
by the fact that he believes in angels and in the immortality 
of the soul. Nor, finally, was he an Essene ; for, though some 
characteristics (a highly-developed angelology, the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul withont the resurrection of the body, 
the exaggerated reverence for the Sabbath and the number 
seven) would seem to argue an Essene origin, such an origin 
is absolutely precluded by the enforcement of animal sacrifice 
and the absolute silence as to the washings and purifications 
that were of such importance among the Essenes. Thus, though 
in some legal questions of less moment (Deer, Das Buch der 
Jub.) the author's views are at variance with traditional Pharisa- 
ism, in all essentials he is emphatically a Pharisce of the Pharisees. 

That Palestine was the home of the author is deducible 
in the first instance from the language in which he 
wrote. <A Hellenistic Jew would not have written in 
Hebrew. Again (not to press other details), the duty 
of absolute separation from the heathen, which is re- 
peatedly enforeed, would have been impossible of fulfil- 
ment for any Jew outside Palestine. 

There are several lacunz in the book; but as far as 

P evidence is forthcoming, these seem to 
57. Integrity. pe slight. lt appears, on the other 
hand, to be free from interpolations. 

A curious phenomenon, however, presents itself in chap. 7. 
Verses 20-39 seem to be an extract from the Book or Apocalypse of 
Noah, beginning in an indirect form with 7. 20 and changing 
into the direct with v. 26, whence to the end Noah admonishes 
his sons in the first person. 'Fhese verses are similar to the 
Noachic interpolations in the Book of Enoch (see above, § 24). 

'The contents of Jubilees may be briefly described as 
a haggadic commentary on the biblical text, from the 

ba Coste creation of the world to the institution 
d xdsediter of the Passover, in the spirit, and from 
anacnarasoer Te point of view, of later Judaism. Its 
aim is to prove the everlasting validity of the law. The 
work assumes the form of a revelation to Moses, made on 
Mt. Sinai by the ‘angel of the presence’ in the first year 


1 The Eth. Vers. of the Heb. Book of Jubilees, ed. from four 
MSS. R. H. Charles, M.A., 1895. Clar. Press, Oxford. 
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of the Exodus. 
divine sanction for the additions he makes to the biblical 
narrative. Among these the most important novelty 
is his chronological system. 

In this system the basis of reckoning is the jubilee period of 
forty-nine years. ‘This jubilee period is subdivided into seven 
year-weeks of seven years each. Hence, in order to date any 
event exactly, the author determines it as oceurring on a certain 
day of a certain month of a certain year in a certain year-week 
of a certain jubilee period. Fifty of these jubilee periods are 
assumed as the interval between the creation and the entrance 
of the Israelites into Canaan. His year strangely consists of 
fifty-two weeks (1.e., 364 days), and, in opposition tothe Pharisaism 
of his time, he claims that the year should be regulated by the 
movements of the sun without reference to those of the moon, 
The dates assigned to the various events, though presenting 
many difficulties, favour in the main the Samaritan chronology. 

Another object of the author is to carry the Jewish 
cultus back into the patriarchal or even pre-Adamite 
period. 

Thus we are given to understand that the angels observed the 
rite of circumcision ; while, as regards the great annual festivals, 
the Feast of Weeks was observed by Noah and Abram, the Feast 
of Tabernacles was first celebrated by Abram about the time of 
the birth of Isaac, and the Day of Atonement was established 
by Jacob in memory of the loss of jeer Again, the law 
regarding the purification of women after childbirth (Lev. 12) is 
traced to the fact that Adam was created in the brat week and 
Eve in the second ; to this is due the command * Seven days for 
a man-child and two weeks for a maid-child. 

Certain variations from the prescribed ritual are observable in 
relation to the festivals. ‘Thus, the injunction of fasting on the 
Day of Atonement and the exclusion of the uncircumcised from 
the Passover are omitted; while in the case of the Feast of 
‘Tabernacles there is no reference to the custom of drawing water 
from the pool of Siloam and pouring it out upon the altar. 
‘Though in the last instance the author agrees with the Sadducees, 
it must be admitted that the practice was a Pharisaic innovation 
and that the Sadducees had the law on their side. 

Another notable characteristic of the work is the in- 
creased rigour of many of the Levitical ordinances. 

Thus, the man who eats blood is to be utterly destroyed, and 
the father who gives his daughter, or the brother who gives his 
sister, in marriage to a heathen, is to be stoned to death, and the 
woman to be burned. Death is to be the universal penalty 
for breaking the Sabbath ; and the Sabbath is broken by buying 
or selling, by lighting a fire, by drawing water, by talking of an 
intended journey, or by lying with one’s wife. 

Another no less interesting characteristic is the care 
either to leave unrecorded or to palliate the faults of the 
Patriarchs as well as to multiply their virtues. 


Thus, from the first they were scrupulous observers of the ritual 
and ceremonial law before its authoritative promulgation on 
Sinai. There is no mention made of Abram's deceit at the court 
of Pharaoh; Jacob's answer to Isaac's question ‘Art thou my 
very son Esan?’ is cleared from verbal falsehood by representing 
him as answering ‘I am thy son. ‘This quibble is found likewise 
in the Talmud, and may therefore have been a stock interpretation 
of Jewish exegesis. Again, whereas in Genesis levi ts cursed 
for his share in the destruction of Shechem, in Jubilees he is 
highly honoured for the same action and his posterity clected to 
an everlasting priesthood. We find the same view taken by 
Philo (De £érietate, 23). 

Akin to the aim just described is the attempt to 
justify from the standpoint of a later age the severities 
practised by Israel in their conquest of Canaan. 


_ It is a Jewish prototype of Rousseau's Social Contract. Thus 
it is represented that, in the presence of an angel, Noah divided 
the earth by lot amongst his three sons, and bound them and 
their successors by the most sacred oaths to observe the arrange- 
ment. Destruction was invoked on the head of him who trans- 
gressed it. According to the sequel, Canaan seized upon Shem's 
inheritance ; and thus our author justifies the extermination of 
his descendants by Israel. 

As has already been pointedout, though the immortality 
of the soul is taught, there is no resurrection of the body. 
In the restored theocracy that is foreshadowed there may 
be a Messiah. See, further, ESCHATOLOGY, § 72. 

For the literature of this book see Rónsch, Das Buch der Jub. 
422-439; Schürer i» lov. ; Charles, 74e Book of Jubilees. 

VI. THE AssUMPTION OF Mostks.—Of this book, 
which from the twelfth century was regarded as lost, a 
large fragment was rediseovered by 
Ceriani in the Ambrosian Library in 
Milan and published by him in 1861 
(Won. tom. i. fase. i. pp. 55-64). This 
fragment was part of an old Latin version, and is 
written on a palimpsest of the sixth century—the same 
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59. Assumpt. 
Mos.: its 
fortunes. 


The author thereby seeks to secure a | MS that contains the Latin version of Jubilees — 


which originally belonged to the monastery of Bobbio, 

Before this discovery, however, we were, from various 
sources, in some degree acquainted with the contents of 
the book. 


"Thus, the account of the strife between the archangel Michacl 
and Satan abaut the body of Moses was drawn, as we know 
(Ongen, De Princip. 321), from the apocryphal book entitled 
the Ascensio Mosis —1i.e.,avaAmjus Muvoews. Many other writers 
testify to the existence of this apocryph. Besides the reference 
already noticed in Origen, there are other references or 
citations in Clem. Alex. (5/ropt. 123153 015 132); in Origen 
(in Josuam homil. 21), Didymus Alex. (Za ef. Jud. enar at. 
in Gallandi, Biblioth. Patr. 0 307), in Evodius, Apollinaris, the 
Stichometries, and in the Acta Synodi Nicene, 218. This last 
reference must be given in full a» the passage quoted is found in 
Ceriani's fragment, — MéAAuv ò mpodnjrys Muvans é£c«évac rov Bov, 
ws yeyparras iv BiBAw "AvaAiipeos Mwvgéus, mpooxadcaapevos 
"Ingouv vidy Navy xax óraAeyóuevos mpos abrov én * xac mpoc&ca- 
gató pe ò beos mpo xaraBoÀns Kogmov eivai pe THs 6caÜnkns avTov 
peotrmy. The words quoted are thus rendered in the latin 
fragment (1 14): ltaque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab initio 
orbis terrarum prieparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testamenti ilius. 
The rest of the quotations are in the main from the part of this 
book which is lost. 


Of the derivation of our Latin text from the Greck 
there can be no question, "Thus Greek words are trans 
literated ; as chedrio from xeópów 117, 


60. Latin heremus fromépguos 311, clibsisfrom 0M ys 
based on AE PM : 
Greek 37, and acroéistia from axposvetia ^... 


Again, we are not infrequently obliged to 
adopt not the Latin text but the Greek it presupposes, 
which has been misrendered by the translator. ‘Thus 
‘ab oriente usque ad occidentem,' which means ‘from 
the east to the west,’ is derived from ag’ 7Mov avare \- 
Aorvros uéxpt óvouévov, which means also ' from suntisc 
to sunset '—the meaning required by our contest. For 
similar instances see 11:11:38. Finally, retranslation into 
Greek makes it evident that in the case of some cor- 
ruptions in the Latin the error arose through the con- 
fusion of different though similar forms of words: cp 
2734561116, In 41 we have the Greek article rendered 
by Ave. 
The derivation of our text from a Semitic original was 
stoutly denied by Volkmar, Ililgenfeld, and others. 
This position, however, can no longer be 
ue ee persevered in. A Semitic original must 
origina! now be conceded. It remains a matter 
of debate whether the balance of evidence is in favour 
of an Aramaic or of a Hebrew source. Rosenthal 
decides for the latter; Schnndt-Merx, Colani, and 
Carriére for the former. Notwithstanding all that has 
been advanced by these three scholars, however, in 
support of their contention, the evidence points decidedly 
in the direction of a Hebrew original. 


Rosenthal restores three or four passages by means of retrans- 
lation into Hebrew. — In Charles's Assumption of Moses (1857) 
the necessity of such an hypothesis is shown alike in the Hebrew 
character of the Latin version and in the possibility of removing 
most of its corruptions by means of retranslation into. Hebrew. 
Thus in 636 we must follow the Hebrew presupposed by the 
Laiin ; next, in 6 4 there isa War upon words possible only in the 
Hebrew; again, there are Hebrew phrases and constructions 
reproduced in 118 247 331260 1 102. Finally, it is only through 
retranslanon into Hebrew that we can understand the teat cr 
get rid of its corruptions in 49 5 5 109 10 16 12 7. 

Schürer has already pointed out ( 777. 382) that the 
Latin version we possess is in reality a " Testament. of 
Moses,’ although quoted in the Acts of 

rer pa the Council of Niciva as the '"AvaNqyis 
s " Muwvoéws, and has eonjectured that 
‘these designations were the titles of two separate 
divisions of one and the same work, the first of which 
has been preserved, whereas the quotations in the Fathers 
almost all belong to the second.’ ‘The present writer's 
studies tend in some degree to support this conjecture, 


Thus in the Latin version (1 15 and 10 14) Moses speaks of his 
death as an ordinary one, and the same fact undoubtedly was 
stated in 10 12 before it was interpolated by the editor who joined 
the ‘ Testament’ and the ‘Assumption of Moses’ into one took. 
Thus in 1012 the text is: ‘erunt enim a morte receptione— 
m(ea) usque ad adventum Illius tempora CCI... Schmidt-Merx 
omit ‘morte,’ and Hilgenfeld omits ' receptione,' these critics 
failing to see that 'receptione' was introduced by the final 
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editor into the text of the ‘Testament’ which recounted nothing 
of Moses’ Assumption, in order to prepare the reader for 
the main subject of the added work, the ‘Assumption of 
Moses.’ 

Schürer apparently assumes that both the * Testament’ 
and the ‘Assumption’ were from one and the same 
author ; but the facts stated above are against this sup- 
position. The Latin fragment is the Aca@jxn Movaéws 
mentioned in the Stichometry of Nicephorus. It is 
there said to consist of 1100 lines. Of these about half 
have survived. Some writers have sought to identify 
this ‘Testament’ with the Book of Jubilees. This is 
impossible. Since 4300 lines are assigned to Genesis 
in Nicephorus' Stichometry, this * Testament of Moses’ 
would have above 5000 or 6000 if it were the 
Book of Jubilees, for the latter is much longer than 
Genesis. 

About one-half of the original Testament has been 
preserved by our “Latin Version.! It is possible that the 

Lost latter half dealt with certain revelations about 
E um creation niade by Moses, and that it closed 
portion. With his disappearance in a cloud, so that his 
death was hid from human sight. 


We make this conjecture on the ground of the following 
statement in an old Catena on the Pentateuch (Fahric. Cod. 
Pseud. V.T. it. 121-122). ‘ Est quidem in apocrypho mysticoque 
codice legere, ubi de creatis rebus subtilius agitur, nubem 
ducidam, quo tempore mortuus est Moses, locum sepulchri com- 
plexam oculos circumstantium perstrinxisse ita, ut nullus neque 
morientem legislatorem neque locum videre potuerit, uhi cadaver 
conderetur, On the ‘bright cloud’ see also Jos. Aut. iv. 


8 49. 

On the question of the date of the Assumption of 
Moses the opinions of critics oscillate between the 

64 Date death of Herod the Great and the death of 
j '" Bar-Cochba. ‘The later date is impossible. 
Ewald, Wieseler, Drummond, Dillmann, and Schürer 
assign it to the first decade after Herod's death; 
Hilgenfeld assigns it to 44-45 A.D. ; Merx to 54-64 
A.D., and so also Fritzsche ; Daldensperger to 50-70 
A.D. On various grounds all these determinations are 
unsatisfactory. The real date appears to lie between 
4 B.C. and 30 A.D. lt cannot be later than 30 A.D. 


‘Towards the close of chap. 6 it is stated that the sons of — 


Herod should reign for a shorter period (breviora tempora) 
than their father-—a statement that could have been 
made only while they were still living, since it is true of 
Archelaus alone; for Antipas reigned forty-three years, 
Philip thirty-seven, and Herod himself only thirty-four. 
‘The book must, therefore, have been written at the 
latest less than thirty-four years after Herod's death 
(4 8.C.)—7.e., earlier, at all events, than 30 A.D. The 
limits may, however, be defined more closely ; for the pre- 
diction that Herod's sons should rule for shorter periods 
than their father, may owe its origin to the general 
expectation that the sons of such a wicked king could 
not long preserve their authority, but still more to the 
actual deposition of Archelaus in 6 A. D. —an event that 
would naturally be construed by our author in the 
light of a divine judgment and suggest to him the 
prediction that appears in the text as to the impending 
fate of Philip and Antipas. Hence the earliest limit of 
composition is 7 A. D. 
As for the author, he was not a Sadducee; for 
according to chap. 10 he looks forward to the establish- 
ment of the Messianic kingdom by God in 
BEC CADET person. Noris it ae with Wieseler 
and Schürer, to regard him as a Zealot; for (1) there 
is not a single incentive held forth to eneourage men 
to take arms in behalf of the theocracy; (2) the 
actual advent of the kingdom is brought about, 
not by any action of the righteous in Israel, but 


1 [t is to be remarked that we have in this Latin Fragment a 
clear instance of dislocation of the text. The perception of this 
fact removes some of the main difficulties in the way of inter- 
pretation. In order to recover the original order, we have 
to restore 8 / to their original position, before 6. For the 
grounds of this restoration of the text, see the present writer's 
edition of the book. 
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by the archangel Michael (101-2) and God himself 
(103-7); (3) the author's ideal of duty as regards pre- 
paration for the Messianic kingdom is that depicted in 
9—i.e., absolute obedience to the law and non-resistance. 
The faithful Israelite was quietly to do his duty and 
await God's will. The writer, accordingly, glorifies the 
old ideals cherished and pursued by the Hasid and 
Early Vharisaic party, which the Pharisaism of the 
first century B.C. had begun to disown in favour of a 
more active róle in the life of the nation. See § 8r. 
God would in his own good time interpose in person 
(10); at all events, he would avenge the death of 
his servants (97). Our author pours the nost scathing 
invective on his religious and political opponents, the 
Sadducees, whom in 7 he describes in terms that 
frequently recall the anti-Sadducean Pss. of Solomon. 
(Through some inexplicable misapprehension, Schurer 
and others have regarded this chapter as a description 
of the Pharisees.) The author, therefore, was a 
Pharisee, and a Pharisee who was the antithesis of the 
Zealot exactly in those respects in which Pharisaism 
differed from Zealotism. His book was designed as a 
protection against the growing secularisation of the 
Pharisaic party through its adoption of political ideals 
and popular Messianic beliefs. To guard against the 
possible suggestion of an Essene author, we may remark 
that such a derivation is absolutely precluded by the 
recognition of animal sacrifices, by the declaration of 
the speedy coming of the Messianic or Theocratic 
kingdom, and by the strong sense of national life, unity, 
and triumph. See Charles's The Assumption of Moses, 
pp. 51-54 ; and cp EscHATOLOGY, § 73. 


The following is an outline of the contents of Ass. Moses 
1:9: Introduction. 10-17 Moses tells Joshua that he is 
about to die, and commits certain hooks of prophecies to his 

safe keeping. In 2/. the subsequent history 

66. Contents. of brae down to the captivity is briefly but 
clearly outlined. In their captivity the 
tribes remember that all that had befallen them had already been 
foretold by Moses. In 4, owing to the prayers of one who is 
over them (Daniel), God will take pity on them and raise up a 
king (Cyrus) who will restore some fragments of their tribes to 
their own land. These will mourn because of their inahility 
to sacrifice to the God of their fathers. Judgment (5 1) will 
overtake their oppressors (the Seleucid kings). Yet they them- 
selves (the Sadducees and the Hasids) will be divided as to 
what is true, and the altar and temple will be defiled by men 
who are not priests (as Menelaus, who was a Benjamite), but 
slaves born of slaves (52-4) (the paganising high-priests who 
were nominees of the Seleucidz), and many of them (the Sad- 
ducean priesthood and aristocracy), moreover, will be respecters 
of persons and unjust, and their country will be filled with 
unrighteousness (55-6). Then (81-5) a fresh vengeance will 
alight upon them, in which the king of kings (Antiochus) will 
crucify those who confess to their circumcision, and force them 
to bear on their shoulders impure idols, and to blaspheme 
the word. A man of the tribe of Levi (91-2), whose name 
is Taxo (e., Eleazar [2 Mac. 619]; for, as Burkitt has dis- 
covered, Taxo is a mistake for Taxoc=rafw« = mon which by 
gemetria — ty5y), will say to his seven sons: ‘ Let us fast three 
days, and on the fourth let us go into a cave which is in the 
field and die, rather than transgress the commands of the God 
of our fathers.’ In 61-7 we are told of the assumption of royal 
power by the Maccahees, and of Herod as their successor who 
is to reign for thirty-four years. He will beget sons, who will 
reign as his successors, but for shorter periods. Then follows 
(68) the capture of Jerusalem by a king of the west (Varus). 
Soon after, Judæa becomes a Roman province. The author 
next launches out intoa scathing denunciation of the Sadducees, 
of whose injustice, greed, and gluttony we have an account in 7. 
Thereupon (10 1-10) the times are fulfilled, and God appears to 
judge the enemies of Israel (10). Moses is then ied as 
exhorting Joshua to guard these words and this k (10 11). 
When Joshua deplores his inability to lead Israel (11), Moses bids 
him not to depreciate himself and not to despair of the future of 
his people az. Here the fragment ends. 

Ceriani, Aon. Sacr. vol. i. fasc. 1 (186r); Hilgenfeld, 
Messias Judæorum (1869), 435-468, cp Prol. 70-76, and 

s. Clem. Rom. Epist.2 (1876), 107-135; Volkmar, 

67. Biblio- Mose Prophetic und Himmelfahrt (1867) ; Schmidt 
graphy. and Merx (Archiv f. weiss. Erforschung des 
ATs, I. ii. 111-152, 1868); Fritzsche, Zr 
Apoc. VT (1871), 700-730; cp Prol. 32-36; Drummond, The 
Jewish Messiah (1872), 74-84 ; Baldensperger, Das Selésthewusst- 
sein Jesu (1888), 23-31, 114-118; Deane, Psendefigr. (1891), 

5-130; Schürer, A/zst. 573-83; Charles, Tke Ass. of Mos. 
(1897). For complete bibliography, see the two works last 
mentioned. 
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VII. Tug TESTAMENTS OF THE X11. PATRIARCIIS, — 
The earliest reference to this book by name is in 
68. Test. xii. Cyiuen in his Zom. m Jamam, 156 (Ed. 

Patr.» its ommatzsch 11143): 'in aliquo quodam 

fort , libello qui appellatur testamentum duo- 

voe decim patriarcharum, quamvis non habea- 
tur in canone, talem tamen quendam sensum invenimus, 
quod per singulos peccantes singuli Satanze intelligi 
debeant' (cp Reuben 3). It is possible, indeed, that in 
the preceding century the ideas of Fragment 17 in 
Stieren’s edition of frenzwus (1 836-837) are derived 
from this book—ét£ dv ó Xpiords mpoerurwln Kal 
éreyvoa0 xal éyevviüg* év uv yap TQ Iva mpoeru- 
m09* ex dé ToO Acrl kal rot lova Tò Kara odpKa, ws 
BactNeds kal iepeùs eyevvOn* dia dé Tod Nupewv év TQ 
vag ereyrwodn. . . dia è roO Deriapiv, rot llaóXov, 
els mayra Tov kóguov kypvxOeis éóo£ác09. ‘This con- 
junction of Simeon and Levi is found in Sim.7; Lev. 
28; Dan5; Gad8; Jos. 19; Benj. I1. Since, how- 
ever, it is now demonstrable that the Christian elements 
in the Testaments are due to interpolation, it is not 
possible at the present stage of criticism to determine 
the relative. ehronology of these elenients and the 
writings of lrenceus. 

‘Fhe passages in ‘Tertullian Adv. Marc. 51, Scorpiace 13, 
which most critics from Grabe onwards have regarded as based 
on Benj. 11, are due, as Schürer has already recognised, simply 
to the patristic interpretation of Gen. 4027. This eleventh chap. 
of Benj., which contains the striking account of Paul, is not 
found in the Armenian version, and is for the most part wanting 
in the Greek MS R. On these and on other grounds we may 
safely regard it as one of the latest of the Christian interpola- 
tions. 

There is possibly an allusion to this book in the con- 
temptuous words of Jerome, -tdv. Pigi/ant. 6. ‘Vhe 
Testaments are next mentioned in the Stichometry of 
Nicephorus, in the Synopsis Athanasii as well as in the 
anonymous list of books edited by Montfaucon, Petra, 
and others. In these lists the book is simply called 
llarpiápxai, After this date the ‘Testaments are lost to 
knowledge till their reappearance in the thirteenth 
century, when Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
translated them from Greek into Latin. ‘The MS 
from which the translation was made is the tenth 
century Cambridge MS of this book (Sinker). This 
Latin version was the parent of almost all the European 
versions. 

‘The work consists, as its present title indicates, of 
the dying commands of the twelve sons of Jacob to their 

69. Title children, Each Testament deals with a fresh 
: * and special side of the ethical life, with some 
virtue or vice which finds apt illustration in the life of 
the particular patriarch. Thus, according to the titles 
in Sinker's text, Simeon deals with the vice of envy, 
Zebulun with compassion and merey, Dan with anger 
and lying, Gad with hatred, Joseph with chastity, and 
Benjamin with a pure mind. ‘These titles are appro- 
priate; but in manuscripts O and R all mention of 
the virtues and vices is omitted; in P they are 
generally wanting, and when they are given they differ 
in all but two instances from Sinker's text, while in the 
Armenian version they are wanting in Simeon, Issachar, 
Zebulun, and Benjamin; for ‘concerning chastity’ in 
the title of the Test. Joseph we have ‘ concerning envy’ ; 
they differ in the case of Levi, Gad, and Asher ; only 
in the case of Judah do they give a divided support 
to the Cambridge MS, which Sinker follows. We may, 
therefore, regard the title of each Testament as origin- 
ally consisting of the word Aia@yxn, followed by the 
name of the patriarch to whom it was attributed. 
It is possible, moreover, that the title was originally still 
shorter—i.e., as we find it in the Oxford MS, merely the 
name of the patriarch. The fact that in the Sticho- 
metry of Nicephorus and in the Synopsis Athanasii, 
as well as in the anonymous list of books edited by 
Montfaucon, Petra, and others, this book as a whole 
is designated simply Ilarpedpyae points in the same 
direction ; and this evidence is the more weighty since 
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the adjoining books in these lists have their full titles 
given. This supposition receives further support from 
the initial words of the Testaments themselves. ln the 
case of seven of the Testaments the contents are simply 
described as the Adyor of the Patriarchs, which they 
spake or ordained (aXe, eimeiv, or óiarí0ea0ai) before 
they died. It is only in the case of the remaining five 
that each is described as a d:a@yay which the patriarch 
spake, enjoined, or ordained (XaXeir, eimeiv, évréANea Pat, 
Siaridec@ac). It is probable, therefore, that the original 
title of the entire book was ‘The Twelve Patriarchs.’ 
In the next place, it is noteworthy that in each of the 
Testaments three elements are distinguishable. (1) In 
each instance the patriareh gives a l.ricf 
70. Contents. eee Le hing s 
or detailed account of his life, in which 
his particular virtues or vices are vigorously empl assed. 
The biblical notiees of his life are expanded and en- 
riched after the manner of haggadie Midrash. In a 
few instances their place is taken by materials that 
contlict directly with the biblical narrative. (2) The 
patriarch next proceeds to press upon his children a 
series of exhortations based upon and naturally sug- 
gested by the virtues or the vices conspicuous in liis 
own career; they are to imitate the one and to shun 
the other. (3) Finally, the patriarch gives utterance to 
certain predictions which bear upon the future of his 
descendants, and the evils of overthrow and captivity 
which they will entail upon themselves by their sins and 
apostasies, and their breach with the tribes of Levi and 
Judah. ‘These predictions are generally (a) of purely 
Jewish authorship; but many are (4) distinctively 
Christian. 
To account for the difficulties which confront us in 
this work, Grabe (Spicileg. Patrum [1714], 1120-144 
335- was the first to suggest that the 
71. Com- 335374) Was tf BB ; 
: book was written by a Jew and subse- 
positeness. Lu : : UI E 
quently interpolated by a Christian, This 
hypothesis was for the time so successfully combated 
by Corrodi (Arit. Gesch. des Chiliasmus, 2101-110) that 
most subsequent writers, such as Nitzsch, Lücke, Ritschl, 
Vorstman, Hilgenfeld, Dillmann, and Sinker, have 
practically ignored the question of the integrity of the 
book and confined themselves mainly to the discussion 
of the religious and national affinities of the author. 
Nitzsch (De Test. xii. Patriarch. libro VT. pseud., Winen- 
berg, 1810) describes the author asa Jewish Christian of Alex- 
andria who had imbibed many of the Essene doctrines thal were 
then current. Ritschl (Entsteh. der althathol, Kirche, 1. Aufl. 
322 JF) assigns the book to a Gentile Christian, appealing 
principally to Benj. 11 (a chapter really due to Christian inter- 
olation : see § 68).  Ritschl's view was vigorously assailed hy 
cayser (‘Die Test. d. Zwölf Patr.’ in Reuss and Cunitz's Beitr. 
zu den theol. Wissenschaften [1851], 107-140), who on several 
grounds derives the book from Ebionitic circles, reviving on a 
large scale Grabe's theory of interpolation in order to arrive at 
this result. Kayser's treatise was in turn examined by Vorstman 
(De Vest. xii. Patriarcharum origine et pretio, 1857), who, 
after a detailed criticism of Kayser's arguments, concluded that 
the Testaments present no trace of Ehionism, but were the work 
of a Gentile Christian. Hardly had Vorstman thus vindicated 
the view of Ritschl when a second edition of this scholar's 
work (see above) appeared, in which his former contention 
(pp. 172-177) was abandoned as impossible, and the theory of a 
Nazarene authorship was advocated. — Ritschl's first view, how- 
ever, has received the continued support of Hilgenfeld (ZH T 
(1858], 395.77. [1871] 302 /7.), whilst Langen (Das 5 udentAwum in 
Pal, zur Zeit Christi, 140-157) and Sinker (Lhe Test. xii. Patr. 
[1869], 16-34; art. ‘Test. xi Patr.'in Smith's Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, 1555-874) hold fast to the theory of a 
Jewish Christian authorship. Ex 
If there were no other methods of determining the 
questions of authorship and date than those pursued by 
Nitzsch and his successors, finality or even progress 
in such matters would be a sheer impossibility. To 
Schnapp (Die Test. der xii. Patr. untersucht, Halle, 
1884), however, is due the credit of lifting the criticism 
of this book out of the arena of fruitless logomachies by 
returning to Grabe's hypothesis of Christian interpolation 
of an originally Jewish work. Sehnapp's theory is that 
in its original form the book consisted of biographical 
details respecting each of the patriarchs and of exhorta- 
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prised only two of the three elements mentioned in the 
preceding section (8 70). Subsequently, however, the 
book was worked over by a Jewish writer, who inserted, 
generally towards the end of each Testament, sections 
dealing with the future fortunes of the tribes and other 
matter of an apocalyptic nature. Finally, at a later 
period still, the book thus enlarged was revised by a 
Christian, who in some passages merely modified the 
text. by slight changes, but in others made large inter- 
polations. Thus we have three writers concerned in 
the Testaments: the original Jewish author, the Jewish 
interpolator, and the Christian interpolator. It is not 
difficult to prove that in the main this theory is true. 

Thus in the Testament of Joseph we have two partially 
conflicting accounts derived from different authors—z.e., 1-10a, 
and 104-18. As early as 1869, indeed, Sinker suggested a com- 
posite authorship as the solution of certain difficulties in the 
narrative ; but he made no attempt to verify this hypothesis, and 
so it was reserved for Schnapp to establish beyond question the 
dual origin of this Testament and tne other Testaments. The 
same compositeness is observable on a smaller scale in Benj. 2, 
where 24 conflicts with 2z and with every other reference to 
the same subject in the rest of the Testaments. Again, in 
Levi 2 ws 86 émoqiatvouev . . . 6 êv rfj xapdia pov we have a 
large addition which conflicts with the words before and after. 
Levi 8 f. 3A80j.ev eis BeO5A is open to the same criticism. Again, 
in Dan 5, in adjoining sentences, Levi is commended as the 
guide and stay of Israel and denounced as the leader in Israel's 
apostasy. It is needless to multiply such instances further. 
The presence of additions to the list from a Jewish interpolator 
is unquestionable.} 

It is, however, no less certain that all the Christian 
passages have been inserted in the text not, as Schnapp 
supposed, by a single Christian interpolator, but by a 
succession of such interpolators. 

The grounds for this conclusion will be found in Conybeare's 
valuable article *On the Jewish authorship of the Twelve 
Patriarchs' (/QR ['93], 375-398). By collating the Armenian 
version with the Greek text of Sinker, this scholar has shown 
that most of the Christian passages in the latter are not to be 
found in the former. Thus when the Greek MS used in 
making the Armenian version was written, the process of 
Christian interpolation had advanced only a short way in the 
direction in which later it progressed so far. In the Armenian 
version we have thus a striking confirmation of the critical 
sagacity of the scholars who saw in the Testaments a Jewish 
work interpolated later from Christian sources. With the fresh 
materials at our disposal, there is a splendid opportunity for 
a critical edition of the text, and a scientific edition of the 
work in which the various elements will be duly discriminated, 
their dates as far as possible determined, and their bearing on 
history elucidated. 

We have now arrived at a stage when we are ina 
position to consider the question of the original language 
ofthe Testaments. Apart from Grabe, 
no notable critic has advocated a 
Hebrew or Aramaic original. This is only what might 
be expeeted, since nearly all the students of this book 
believed in its integrity and Christian authorship. 
However, now that by means of external and internal 
evidence we have come to see that the book was origin- 
ally Jewish, the question as to its original language 
ean no longer be evaded. On two grounds the present 
writer is inclined to advocate a Hebrew original, Space 
does not suffice for dealing with the first here. Let it 
merely be observed that fragments have been found in 
the ‘Testaments which are not explicable on the assump- 
tion of a date later than roo B.C. This and other 
kindred questions will be dealt with at length in the 
present writer's forthcoming edition of the Testaments. 
‘The second reason for supposing a Semitic origin is to 
be found in the language. Dr. Gaster (* The Hebrew 
text of one of the Test. xii, Patr.' PSBA, Dec. 1893, 
Feb. 1894) gives some evidence which points in this 
direction. 


In the article just referred to, indeed, he publishes what he 
claims to he the ‘actual Hebrew text of the Testament of 
Naphtali' entitled ‘bpp; puny- ‘In this text,’ he writes, ‘we 
have undoubtedly the original version of the Testament, free 
from any interpolation.’ He adds: ‘The Greek counterpart of 
the Hebrew makes no sense and has no meaning at all: while 
the Hebrew is rounded off and complete, and perfectly clear.” 
It is not necessary to traverse these statements at any length. 


72. Language. 


1 Most of Schnapp's conclusions have been accepted by 
Schürer (Hist. 5 114-124). 
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First of all, the style of the Hebrew is not earlier, as Dr. 
Nenbauer informs us, than the 7th or the 8th century a.p. In 
the next place, even if it were early, it can lay no claim to being 
the original of the Greek ‘Testament.’ All that could be urged 
is that the two texts possess some material in common. Their 
aim and their spirit are as antagonistic as possible. This Hebrew 
Naphtali, in fact, is a strong polemic against Joseph, whereas in 
the Greek Test. xii, Patr. as well as in Jubilees, Joseph is 
universally extolled for his goodness and virtue, and the various 
patriarchs are punished in proportion as they are hostile to 
Joseph. By the name of Joseph in this polemical treatise we 
are probably to understand the ten tribes and their successors 
the Samaritans. Though this treatise was probably com- 
posed long after the Christian era, it is based on old materials, 
some of which are common to it and the Greek Test. Naph. ; and 
thus Gaster is probably right in observing that in chap. 6 the 
text must be corrupt where the ship that comes sailing by is said 
to be pearov rapcyaov, ékrós vavT@y Kat kvBepiijrov. The peorov 
raptxwy— full of salt fish '—cannot be correct, Jt was probably 
due to a corrupt dittography of nto NOI, as n^2 ROD, for in 
the Hebrew ‘Testament’ the text runs p* 353 nz is rss mm 
UN RODI n?D N^2- 

Subjoined are some of the arguments for a Hebrew 
original. 

(1) Hebrew constructions and expressions are frequent. Thus, 
cvvcuov èv Tù yój.o (Reub. 3)= pna a: évav TỌ é£cAcfaro (0)— 
'3 4n3; mavras abtovs (Jud. 1)= $3, Bap/s (74.)=large—i.e., 
525; Bé0 (9) transliteration of m3: mo«tv uer avrov xpiaww 
(Joseph. 12)=py prem nwy, etc. (2) Paronomasiz, which are 
lost in the Greek bnt can be restored by retranslation into 
Hebrew, are frequent. Thus in Sim. 2 5j uýmp mov €xdAeaé pe 
Xvueova. ote Tjkovae KUptos rs 6ejoeos avTIS — Dt NN DN NSPM 
anton $x Yoo Sa pips: In Levill é«dAege TD Óvoua avrov 
Typodu. ore èv v; yj qu@y mápoikot uev =e oe NN RIM 
SIND "8 DUD CO; éxdàegev avròv Mepapi ò oti mikpía 
pov-*ni5 NIT ccu ow AN NIpM; “Twxafsed . . . éréxÓm ev 
Aiyirrw' évdofos yap Sjuqv «222172 22023223 Tn Zab.1 
eyo cit ZaPovawr, Sdors ayaby rots yovedat uov—4231 NIN ma 
aw. In Naph. 1 v mavorpyía érotqae “Paynd . . . dta Tovro 
exAjOny NepÂaheiu= nsi ARIDI J2 . .. Om mones In the 
closing words of this same chapter we have two paronomasiæ on 
the name Bilhah. ërexe rjv. BdAAav, Aéywv* Karvéamovdds mov 
3 Ovyárqp' eU0U0s yàp rexOctaa. Égmevóe 0gAáceuw = nm?37nN ab 
aro shag... canna $9583 sorb. In Issach. i. &ià tov proOov 
éxdAnOnv "Iaáxap—-3trw" ‘MNP Ln. The Hebraisms given in 
no. 1 might occur, it is true, in an Hellenistic Greek original ; 
but it is otherwise with regard to the ‘linguistic’ phenomena 
just dealt with. These undoubtedly postulate a Hebrew 
original (3) A third and final argument enforces the same 
postulate. There are certain passages, obscure or unintelligible 
in the Greek, which become clear on retranslation into Hebrew. 
Thus in Zab. 4 égaAov ég6cew is unintelligible Greek. This is 
the text of C and O. R and P correct the text, the former 
giving éxd@ioay éa@iew, and the latter 3p£avro éa6cew, both of 
which yield an excellent sense. They are, however, merely 
late emendations, and we must therefore start from the best 
attested text €BaAov ég0iew = 92x95 yore = ‘they served up 
food.’ It is possible, indeed, that the idea of R is right, and 
that yy" is corrupt for 442. Hence ‘they sat down to eat.’ 
In Gad 4 it is obvious from the contrast instituted between 
óAcyojrvxía and paxpoOvuca that we must take the former not 
in its natural meaning as ' faintheartedness ' but as ‘impatience.’ 
Hence we have here a mistranslation of pn 9s». Exactly the 
same contrast appears in Prov. 25 15, and the same false render- 
ing in ©. Again, in Gad 7, aatpetrat avrà év kaxots must 
mean ‘He taketh them (/.e., riches) away from the wicked,’ 
or ‘when [sen] are wicked." Thus êv xaxots seems due to 
confusing pyon and p'yz33, and should be év KaKots. 

Before leaving the question of a Hebrew original it 
will be well to notice some of the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Sinker in favour of the original being Greek. 

(1) He urges that the very title ai dcadjeae «.7.A. is against the 
hypothesis of a Hebrew original. But itis probable that the title 
was merely of «B/ warpedpyat ; see § 69, end. (2) He argues that 
such paronomasiz as aéeretv, vovOereiv. (Benj. 4); avaipeots, 
adaipests (Judah 23); év ráfeu draxrov; and tagis, àraf(a 
(Nap. 23) imply a Greek original. As regards the first pair, 
they are late interpolations, since the passage in which they 
occur is wanting in the Armenian version and in O R. As 
regards the second pair, P reads ávaípegs:s in both cases, R 
omits adatpeats, and the Armenian version omits avaipegis. It 
is probable, therefore, that there was no paronomasia in the 
early Greek version. There is no weight attaching to the other 
paronomasiz cited. (3) Again, Mr. Sinker speaks of the use 
of certain philosophical terms as favouring a Greek original. 
But these are found also in ©. (4) Again, the use of © in 
Judah 24, which he presses in favour of a Greek original, is 
no longer a valid argument, since we find from the Armenian 
version that the passage in which it occurs is a Christian 
interpolation. 


We may, therefore, reasonably conclude that the 
groundwork of the Testaments was originally written 
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in Hebrew. The additions of the Jewish interpola- 
tor were, as far as I have examined them, in the 
same language. Christian interpolations were intro- 
duced at the close of the first century of the Christian 
era, and some probably as late as the third or the 
fourth. 

The earliest versions were the Greek, the Syriac, and the 
Armenian. Of the Syriac version only a fragment survives, 

; preserved inthe liritish. Museum (Caz. of 

TA Versions. Syriac MSS Cod. 80180). Of the Armenian 
version six. MSS, varying in date from 1220 to 1656, are in 
Venice (in the Library of the Mechitarists of San Lazzaro); 
one, of 1388, in Vienna; another, of the fourteenth century, 
in the library of Lord de la Zouche: and a ninth, in the pos- 
session of the British and Foreign Bible Society. An edition 
of the Armenian version by the Mechitarist Fathers is soon 
to issue from the press, No trace has as yet been discovered of 
a Latin version anterior to that of Grosseteste in the thirteenth 
century. This version and the later European versions are of 
no critical worth. There is also an old Slavonic version 
published by Tichonrawow in the Denkm. der altruss. clpocrt. 
Lit., St. Petersburg, 1863. 

Four! of these MSS have already been made known to the 
public: the Cambridge MS of the tenth century, and the 

Oxford MS of the fourteenth, through Sinker's 

74. The edition of the Greek text; the Vatican MS 

Greek MSS. of the thirteenth and the Patmos MS of 

. : the sixteenth, through the Appendix he pub- 

lished in 1879. These four MSS are designated by their editor 

respectively as C O R P, and this notation has been followed 
in the present article, 

It has already been observed that the process of 
Christian interpolation probably extended from the 

close of the first cer A.D. É 

75. Date. st century A.D. to the fourth 

As regards the apocalyptic sections (see 
KEscuaTOLOGY, § 61), which are due to a Jewish inter- 
polator, we have no means at present of determining 
their date with any exactness. Some of them are the 
oklest portions in the book, and were probably written 
in the secona century B.C. ; but some of them are very 
much later, since they contain citations from the Ethiopie 
and the Slavonie Enoch. As far as the present writer 
has examined them, he is inclined to regard them as all 
springing from a Hebrew original. “The date, therefore, 
of these interpolations may possibly extend from the 
second century B.C. to 30 A.D. It may be added, 
partly on the evidence of the Armenian version and 
partly from the context, that it is clear that in. Levi 15, 
Judith 23, and Dand, there are no references to the 
Roman destruction of the temple in 7o A.D. The 
groundwork may have been written about the beginning 
of the Christian era. We can hardly suppose it 
to be based upon Jubilees, for it never mentions 
it; yet, since it possesses in common with it a vast 
mass of biographical details as well as the same chrono- 
logical system, it is natural to regard both works as 
almost contemporary and as emanating from the same 
school of thought. 

No attempt has been made to give a systematic 
statement of the Christology, since the passages relating 

5 to this subject are derived not from one 
76. Christ- .. Arie BOUE 
ology writer or period, but from a variety of 
j scribes and times. ‘Fhe value, therefore, 
of the Christological portions in this book is slight. 

VIIM. Tue PSALMS OF SOLOMON.— Very little is 

known of the early history of thes 

77. Pss. Sol.; Muir y 3 

E psalms. Only six direct and undoubted 

its fortunes. ; : 

references to them are found in carly 
literature. 

Four of these occur in catalogues of canonical and uncanonical 
books—viz., in the Synopsis Athanasii, the Stichometry of 
Nicephorus, the * Sixty Books,’ and the table of contents in the 
Alexandrian MS. The fifth reference is found in the fifty-ninth 
canon of the Council of Laodicea, which ordains ört o» Sec 
iBuorikovs Yarpovs A€yeaGar èv rjj exxAngia, ovdé áxavória Ta 
AiBAta, GAAG óra rà kavovixà THs maats Kai katie StabrKNS. 
The sixth belongs to the twelfth century, and consists merely of 
a note on this canon. With doubtful references we have here 
no concern. 


1 Mr. Sinker has since discovered two other Greek MSS; 
and these six MSS, with the other versions, he is using as the 
foundation of a new Greek Text which, we hope, will see the 
light soon. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that the book never attained 
a large circulation. On the other hand, as Ryle and 
James point out, ' where it was read’ it was ‘read with 
respect'; for 'it is the solitary instance of an OT 
book which, from being merely dvr(Neyópevor, became 
dréxprgov.’ As belonging to the former it appears in 
the nrst two lists above mentioned ; as an amoKprpov 
it is enrolled in the ' Sixty Books.‘ 
It is notable in the next place that, whereas these 
psalms are designated in the first two lists as Yadoe 
78. Extent, 9 gon ee wal) PU a 
Warpol kai qal (varia /Jectío-3) ! Xoro 
HGvros, er(xou Bp, in the next two they are described 
simply as PaApot ZoXourros, with the addition of oj in 
the case of A. The book, therefore, circulated as carly 
as the fifth century in two forms : one consisting simply 
of the eighteen ' Psalms of Solomon,’ the other of 
these together with certain Odes. The first form is the 
older. The second probably originated in an attempt 
to supplement a defective edition of the first by certain 
odes or songs, partly of Jewish, partly of Christian, 
authorship, that were current under Solomon's name. 
For if we accept the number of orixot assigned to th- 
psalms in the MSS (£e, 1000), we must regard. the 
present psalms as delicient to the extent of 300. On 
the other hand, as the Stichometry of Nicephorus assigns 
2100 gríxo to the psalms and the odes combined, the 
odes themselves must have been about the same length 
as the psalms. Of the odes only five have been 
preserved. These are edited in an appendix to the 
edition of Ryle and James. 


Up to the present, five MSS of this book have been found; 
but of these the Augsburg MS has long been lost, though we 
possess a record of its readings in de la Cerda's 
79. Text. edition, which was hased upon it. The second 
codex is that of Vienna (© V). This MS was 
collated by Haupt for Hilgenfeld’s two editions (ZH 74. [1°62], 
133-168, and Messias Judeorum, 1869, pp. xi-xviii 1-3); but 
the collation has been recently shown to be most inaccurate. The 
next edition is that of Geiger, Der /'sadt. Salomo's herausg. u. 
ervkd. (1871), based on the same critical materials as Hilgenfel Ys. 
Though agreeing with Hilgenfeld as to the date and situation, 
Geiger maintains, in opposition to him, the Hebrew original. 
Fritzsche's edition was published in the same year (Libri aso. 
VT grece, 569-80); and that of Pick in 1883 (vest. Rer. 
775-813). The third codex is the Copenhagen one ( H), to 
which attention was first called by Graux in the Rer. rir. 
(1877), 291-293. The Moscow ( M) and Paris © P) MSS 
were discovered and collated by Gebhardt. All these authorities 
have been used in the edition cf Ryle and James (£aAuoc 
XodAopwrros, The Psalms of the Pharisees, 1891). ln this 
edition, eminent alike for its learning and for its critical insight, 
the reader will find everything worth knowing on the subject.2 
For the remaining literature on these psalms we must refer the 
student to this work (Zutrod. 13-21), and to Schür. (an Zoc.) ; lut 
we must not forget two of the most fruitful studies that have yet 
been made—namely, an article by Movers in Herder’s A7rZen- 
Lexicon (1847), and an Appendix to We.'s Dre Phar. u. Sadd. 
(1874), which contains the translation with notes. 


The date must be determined by the references to 


1 Ryle and James make it clear that in both cases ‘we should 
read the plural, against the best MSS.’ a 

2 Since the above account was written two new editions of 
the text have appeared. The first is that of Swete (74e OT in 
Greek, 3765-787). This editor has made a valuable contribution 
to the criticism of the text by means of a hitherio uncollated 
MS (which Gebhardt designates R) belonging to the Vatican. 
According to Gebhardt, however, his collation of this MS is 
deficient in point of accuracy. The second edition is that of 
O. von Gebhardt (baAdpot Sadopwvros Dre Z'saénten Salomonis 
zum ersten Male mit Benutzung d. Athoshandschrisften und 
d. Cod, Casanatensis, Leipzig, 1895). In the formation of his 
text Gebhardt has used the MSS C H J LR. Of these only 
H (the Copenhagen MS) was used by Ryle and James, and 
H R by Swete. Hence C J L are here used for the first ume, 
These are respectively the Codd. Tberiticus, Laura- Klostu, and 
Casanatensis. The remaining MSS, M P V, Gebhardt 
regards as not deserving consideration. He gives the following 
genealogy ofall the MSS. Z represents the archetype :— 
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contemporary events; and, as these are many and 

80. Date varied, there will be little difficulty in assign- 

f ' ing a definite period to the activities of the 
authors. 

The book opens with the alarms of war (12, 81) in the midst 
of a period of great material prosperity (13, 87); but the 
prosperity is only seeming : from their ruler to the vilest of the 

ople they are altogether sinful (17 21/.). The king, too, be- 
ongs to the family that has usurped the throne of David (17 6-8). 
A righteous judgment, however, speedily comes upon them. 
A hostile army advances against them, led by a ‘mighty striker,’ 
who came from the ends of the earth (816). The princes of the 
land go forth to meet him with joy, and greet him with the 
words, ‘ Blessed is thy path ; come ye, enter in with peace ' (8 18). 
When he has established himself within the city he seizes its 
strongholds (821); he casts down its fenced walls with the 
battering ram (21). ‘Then the Gentiles tread Jerusalem under 
foot (220); yea, they pollute even the altar with their presence 

22) Its princes and wise counsellors are put to the sword, 
and the blood of its inhabitants flows like water (823); its sons 
and daughters are carried away captive to the West (8 24 17 14) 
to serve in bondage (26), and its princes to grace the triumph of 
their conqueror (17 14). But the dragon who has conquered 
quum (2 29), aimed at lordship of land and sea, and thought 
imself to be more than man, at last meets with shameful death 
on the shores of Egypt, and there is none to bury him (2 304). 

There ean be little doubt now as to the interpretation 
of these facts. The family that had usurped the 
throne of David are the Asmonzeans, who, since 105 
B.C., had assumed the regal name. The ‘mighty 
striker’ who comes 'from the ends of the earth’ is 
Pompey. The princes who welcomed his approach 
are Aristobülus II. and Hyreanus II. When the 
followers of the latter opened the gates to Pompey, the 
party of Aristobulus shut themselves up within the 
teniple, where they were besieged by Pompey and their 
defences battered down with battering-rams. The 
massacre that follows, and the carrying away captive /o 
the ll'es£ of prinees and people, agree only with the 
capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. Finally, the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of the eonqueror on 
the shores of Egypt recall the death of Pompey in a 
manner that eannot be misconceived. 

We conclude, therefore, that the seeond psalm was 
written very soon after the death of Pompey in 48 B.c., 
and that r, 8, 17 were composed between 63 and 48, 
as they presuppose Pompey's capture of Jerusalem but 
show no knowledge of his death. Psalms 5, 7, 9, 13, 
and r5 seem to allude to the same sequence of events as 
1, 8, and 17, and therefore to belong to the same period. 
In 4 and r2, on the other hand, 'the sinners' are 
denounced ; but as yet no visitation by the Gentiles is 
spoken of, nor any interposition of the Gentiles in Jewish 
affairs foretold. — Hence these psalms are probably 
anterior to 64 B.C. Psalms 3, 4, 11, 14, and 16 betray 
no distinetly historieal eolouring ; but there is nothing 
in them which requires us to assume different authorship 
and date from those of the other psalms. We may, 
therefore, with Ryle and James, safely assign 70-40 B.C. 
as the limits within which the psalms were written. 

It may be added that Movers, Del. and Keim have identified 
the invader of Palestine with Herod; but this is impossible on 
many grounds; and just as many difficulties are against Ew.’s 
identification of this personage with Antiochus Epiphanes. In 
fact, all modern critics support the view advocated above. 

The authors were clearly Pharisees. Thus they divide 
their countrymen into ‘righteous’ (Oixatou; 238. 33-57. 

etc.) and ‘sinners’ (4 ES 

81. Author- ¿t 2 ) ; C 

Shi 238 313 49 1356710), ‘saints’ (Soto: ; 
P. 310 47 840 ete.) and ‘transgressors’ 
(mapdvouor; 411 13 21 27 121-4 17 27), of whom the former 
were the Pharisees and the latter the Sadducees. They 
assail the ‘sinners’ for having usurped the throne of David 
(1758) and laid violent hands on the high-priesthood 
(176). This assault on the Asmonzean house evidently 
emanates from a Pharisee. 


The authors further denounce the priests for polluting the 
holy things by their uncleanness and their neglect of the true 
observances (2 3 5 8 13 26), and likewise for outdoing the heathen 
in their abominations (18 89). ‘Their attitude, moreover, to the 
law, their conception of the theocracy, their ideal of the bearing 
of a righteous man in the case of Cente oppression, all alike 
mark them out as belonging to the Pharisaie school. To the 
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same school appertains the doctrine taught regarding future 
retribution and the Messiah. In regard to the last, Ryle and 
James observe with justice that the Messianic conception in 
these psalms ‘marks the revolution which had passed over 
Pharisaic thought since the time, not a century before, when 
Israel's mission in the world was identified only with the fulfil- 
ment and dissemination of the law. . . . The heroic deeds of 
Judas Maccabieus and his brothers had rekindled the ardour 
of the people for a Jewish dynasty and a Jewish kingdom; and 
the Pharisaic supporters of a theocracy were powerless so long 
as their teaching showed no sympathy with this patriotic 
enthusiasm.’ But as it was hopeless to look for Israel's re- 
demption to the helpless and hated later Asmonzeans, so it is 
just at this crisis that the author of these psalms ‘combines 
the recognition of the failure of the Asmonzan house with the 

opular enthusiasm for a Jewish monarchy’ (p. 57). Thus the 

harisees ‘appealed to the patriotic feelings of those who had 
no power to appreciate the abstract beauty of the old legalism. 
By its hope for a **son of David " it proclaimed the downfall of 
the Levitical Asmonzan house. By its ideal reign of ** wisdom 
and righteousness,” it asserted the fundamental Pharisaic position 
that the law was supreme.’ "Thus ‘the Messianic representation 
of our seventeenth psalm marks the stage at which Pharisaic 
thought passed beyond the narrow limits of its earlier teaching, 
and availed itself of the popular aspiration for an earthly 
kingdom.’ This step, however, ‘entailed upon the theocratie 
party no policy beyond the exercise of patience till God should 
raise up the king, and until then the minute observance of this 
law’ (p. 58). Against the attitude adopted by the writers of 
this book the Assumption of Moses is a protest from beginning 
to end (see above, § 65). 

We give below (§ 85) some grounds for assuming 
that pss. 1-16 and 17-18 are due to different writers. 

As the main interests of the psalins centre in 

82. Place. EE the writer probably lived in that 

It is ‘the City of the Sanctuary’ (84); in it shall the song 
of triumph be sung when God brings back its children from the 
east and from the west (111-3) ‘Though Jerusalem has now 
been trodden under foot by the Gentiles (2 2), the Messiah will 
cleanse it from all such pollution (17 25 33), and thither ail the 
nations of the earth wili go up to sce the Messiah's glory (17 34). 
The psalmist's indictment of the Sadducean members of the 
Sanhedrim (4 1), and his account of their vices and abominations, 
are best understood as coming from a contemporary inhabitant 
of Jerusalem. To the writer of psalms 2, 8, and 17 that city 
is the centre of all the world, and the history of other nations 
or world-empires is of moment only in as far as it connects itself 
with ‘the Holy City.’ 

The circumstances connected with these psalms point 
undoubtedly to a Hebrew original—z.e., their composi- 
tion, circa 70-40 B.C., by a Pharisce 

83. Language. residing in Jerusalem ;—and, notwith- 
standing Hilgenfeld's strong advoeaey of a Greek 
original, all modern seholars admit that the psalms 


were composed in Hebrew. 

This fact was first established by Geiger in opposition to 
Hilgenfeld's view. It has further been substantiated by Ryle 
and James with a fulness and insight that cannot fail to win 

conviction (/#trod. pp. 77-87). As for the Greek 

84. GreeK translation, we may provisionally accept the date 

version. assigned by the editors just named, who, by a 

ypothetical train of reasoning, show that it ‘is 
not later than the middle of the first century a.D.’ 


We will now sketch in a few words some of the teaching 
of these psalms regarding the Messiah and the resurrec- 
tion. First, in regard tothe Messiah, 

86. Eschatology. the writer of P m 17 returns to 
the conception of the prophets and describes him as 
'the son of David' (1723) He calls him also ' the 
Anointed One’ (v. 36, cp 1868)—a title that had been 
applied a few years before to the ideal Messianic king 
in association with supernatural attributes (Enoch 48 10 
524) Here, however, the Messiah is a man and nothing 


more. 

He is to be raised up by God himself (17 23, cp186). He is 
to destroy the supremacy of the Gentiles (the Romans) and 
drive them forth from the borders of Israel (17 25 27 31). The 
‘proud sinners’ (the Sadducees) will be expelled from the 
heritage of God which they had unlawfully seized (zr. 26 /. 41 
51) The Messiah will purge Jerusalem from all impurity and 
make it his capital (vv. 33-35) ; he will bring back to Palestine 
the dispersed tribes (vv. 28 3450); the Gentiles will become 
tributary and be converted to the faith of Israel (vv. 31 7. 34). 
He shall himself be free from sin (v. 41), and all his people will 
be holy (v. 36). Further, he will not conquer by force of arms 
v, 37), but will smite the earth with the word of his mouth 
e 39. Finaly, his rule is temporary (v. 42): ‘He shall 
not faint all his days.’ Only the surviving righteous share in 
his kingdom (17 50); the departed righteous are not raised to 
participate in it. 
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As these hopes of the Messiah are confined to 
pss. 17 f., and as not even the remotest hint of such 
hopes can be discovered in the preceeding sixteen 
psalms, it appears necessary to assume for them a 
difference of authorship. 

In these, we should observe, there is not a hint that redress 
for present evils is to be looked for from the Messiah. In every 
instance the Psalmist expresses his faith that wrong will be set 
right, either hy tsod's present judgments, by which his QUE 
ness is or shall be justified (236 49 87 op or by his tinal 
judgment of the world, when the righteous shall rise to eternal 
life (316 146), and hell and destruction and darkness shall be 
the heritage of transgressors (146 1514). This final judgment 
is spoken of as a ‘visitation’ of God upon the righteous and 
the wicked (3 14-16 1514.4); it is likewise called in respect of 
the righteous ‘the day of mercy for the righteous' (146 186), 
whereas in respect of the wicked it is named ‘the day of the 
judgment of the Lord ' (15 73). : 

Since there is in pss. 1-16 only a resurrection of the 
righteous, 5heól was conceived as the perpetual abode 
of the wicked, I62. Into Sheol, thus conceived as hell, 
the wicked enter immediately on death (16 2 compared 
with 146 1511). The intermediate ~bode «f the 
righteous is probably to be regarded as the ‘ treasuries’ 
to which we find the first reference in Eth. En. 100 5. 
See also EsCHATOLOGY, § 67. 

IX. THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES. — The Sibylline 
literature. belongs to a class of productions highly 


characteristic of Hellenistic Judaism. 

86. Propa- ,.. PRENDA à 
$ Fhese,' as Schürer aptly remarks, ‘ were 
gandist et s e 
Jewish works under a heathen mask. 


Literature. However divergent the outward form 


assumed, they all exhibited one characteristic in common : 
they addressed themselves to heathen readers, uncer 
cloak of some name that was influential in the heathen 
world, and in the form most natural to their alleged origin. 
Indirectly or directly, their aim was the propagation of 
Judaism among the Gentiles. Whilst the works aseribed 
to Hecaticus and Aristeas belong to the former category 
(indirect propaganda), the Sibyllines are distinctly of 
the latter. 
The Sibyl was regarded in the ancient world as an 
inspired. prophetess. She belonged to no prophetic 
` order or priestly caste, bu ld a sition 
87. Sibyls. " r priestly caste t held a pos 
ree and uncontrolled as a superhumanly 
gifted organ of the will and counsels of the gods. 
_ The number of such Sibyls is variously stated at different 
times. Heraclitus in Plutarch (De Pythie orac. 6), Aristo- 
hanes (Z'a.t, 1095), and Plato (PAedr. 22), speak of only one. 
Tacitus (Aa. 0 12) is doubtful whether there were more than 
one. Pausanias (Descr. Grec. 10 12) mentions four, while Varro 
(in Lactantius, Dir. 51/2. 16) specifies ten. For further in- 
formation on this subject the reader should consult Alexandre, 
Orac. Sibyl. (ast ed.), 1856, 21-101; Maass, de Sibyllarum 
4ndicióus (1879), and the arts. on the subject in Smith's Dict. of 
Gr. and Rom. Biogr., and the Lacy. Brit. (9) 
Written accounts of the oracles delivered by the 
Sibyls obtained in Greece and Asia Minor only a 
: : rivate circulation. Still though the 
88. Sibylline P dee ous y 
were not preserved by the State or 
Oracles. : 4 
publicly consulted, we must not under- 
rate their importance in the life and thought of the Mastern 
classical world. In Rome, however, they acquired 
quite a unique position. It is not necessary to treat 
here of the very ancient collection of these oracles, said 
to have been purchased by King Tarquin, or to record 
the frequent occasions on which they were consulted by 
the state before their destruction in the fire that con- 
sumed the Capitol in B.c. 83. (Alexandre [2198] has 
traced sixty such occasions.) Their place was soon 
afterwards taken (75 B.C.) by a collection, amounting 
in all to about rooo verses, made in Greece, Asia 
Minor, Africa, and Italy, by order of the Senate. 
(After being revised under Augustus, it seems finally to 
have been burnt by the order of Stilicho in 404 A.D.) 
Inasmuch as such oracles enjoyed high authority and 
a wide circulation in the East, —inasmuch, likewise, as 
they were anonymous in origin, free from authoritative 
revision, and capable of modification or enlargement at 
pleasure by those in whose hands they were for the 
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time being, —they offered to the missionary spirit of 
Hellenistic Judaism a form of literature which would 
readily admit the disguised expression of its highest 
beliefs, and at the same time procure for them a 
hearing in Gentile circles. It is not unlikely, too, that 
the prolonged search of Roman ofhicials for Sibylline 
oracles in the East may have further stimulated the 
inventive faculties of the Alexandrian Jews, and led to 
the composition of many of the verses in our present 
collection. In this method of propaganda the Christians 
proved themselves later to be apt pupils of the Jews. 
So common, indeed, had become in early Christian 
times the invention of such oracles that Celsus 
(Orig. contr. Cels. 561) terms Christians S¢pvddoral, 
believers in sibyls, or sibyl-mongers. 

Vhis charge of Celsus was not unmerited ; for with 
the exception of a citation about the tower of Babel 
made by Alexander Polyhistor, 80-40 B.C. (see l.us. 
Chron. 123), and found likewise in Josephus (2457. 143), 
it is to Christian writers that we are indebted, not only 
for all other references, but also for the preservation of 
the entire collection that has come down to us, 

Hermas (7775. 2 4) mentions the Sibyl, but not her verses; but 
quotations are frequent in Clement Alex. and Lactantius. A 
collection of the Patristic quotations from the Sibyllines will be 
found in Struve (Fragmenta librorum Sibyllinorum que afud 
Lactantium reperiuntur: 1817), in Vervorst (De Cariaint us 
Sibyllinis afud sanctos Patres disceptatio, Paris, 1844), 
in Besançon (De L'emploi que les Pères de l'église ont fait des 
oracles srbyllins: Montauban, 1851) and in Alexandre (2 
254-311) 

The Sibylline Oracles, as we now have them, are a 
chaotic medley. They consist of twelve books— there 


MS were originally fourteen — of various 
89. Surviving E ) 


: authorship, «date, and religious con- 
collection. eae ] CLE 
ception.* This arrangement, which is 

due to an unknown editor of the sixth century 


(Alexandre), does not in itself determine identity of 
authorship, or of time,or of religious belief ; for many of 
the books are merely arbitrary groupings of unrelated 
fragments. As the editor, moreover, was guided by 
caprice as often as by any discernible principle of 
editing, it is not strange that the same passage fre- 
quently recurs in different contexts. 
The first printed edition of these Oracles was published at 
Basel, in 1545, from an Augsburg (now a Munich) MS, and 
consisted of eight books. .X metrical Latin 
90. Editions. translation of these books by Sebastian 
Castalio appeared in the following year, 
and an emended Greek text from the same scholar in 1555. 
The most valuable of the early editions is thar of Opsopaus 
(t.e., Koch), Paris, 1599, in which fresh MS cvidence-is brought 
to bear upon the text. These were followed by that of Gal- 
laus, Amsterdam, 1689; but his work is of no critical worth. 
These eight Sibylline books were likewise reprinted in Gallandi’s 
Bibliotheca Vett. Patr. (Venice, 1288). Dook 14 was first 
edited by Mai in 1817 from a Milan MS and Hooks 11-14 
from two Vatican MSS in 1828 by the same scholar. Books 9 
and 10 have not been recovered. All these editions have been 
superseded by the first edition of Alexandre's Oracula S1évilrna 
(2 vols. Paris, 1841-1856), and his second edition of 1£69, in 
which the valuable excursuses of the first are omitted ; and by 
the edition of Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852). The latter has a useful 
introduction, and is accompanied hy a translation into German 
hexameters ; but the text is untrustworthy. 


By far the best text that has yet appeared is that of 
Rzach, Oracula Sibyllina (Vienna, 1891). For the 
formation of this text fourteen MSS have been used ; 
the text has been further emended by an exhaustive 
collation of quotations in the Fathers. Our citations 
will be made from this text. 

For further literature on the subject, see Alexandre's work 
Gst ed. 271-82; 2nd ed. 418-419); Schürer (///sf. 52- 8-262). 
English readers will find the subject well treated in the work 
of Schürer just mentioned ; Edinb, Rev. (July 1877, pp. 31-67); 
and Deane (Pseudepigr. 1891, pp. 276-344). 

'The relation of the Jewish and the Christian Sibyllines 
to the ancient heathen ones it is practically impossible 

to determine. 1. They assumed, of 

91. Rel. to course, the outward form of the older 
heathen Sibyl. Oracles, being written in Homeric 
hexameter verse ; but they transgress every rule of pro- 
sody. Short syllables are lengthened through the in- 
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fluence of the accent, or even without it, owing to the 
exigencies of the verse; and long syllables are likewise 
shortened. 

For peculiarities of metre and syntax, see Alexandre, 
Excursus, T. It must be acknowledged, however, that many 
of these disappear in the better text of Rzach. Of acrostic 
verses, which, according to Dionys. Hal. (162) and Cicero (2e 
Div. 254), was the form of the most ancient Sibyllines, only one 
specimen 1s still preserved—viz., in 8 217-250, the initials of which 
are IHSOYX XPEIXTOX @EOY YIOX XOTHP XTAYPOS. 
It should be observed, further, that without the last word! the 
initials of the title compose the word 1IXGYZ —' a fish '—a frequent 
symbol of the Christian faith on early monuments. 

2. As regards the matter, it is more than probable 
that the later Sibyls used much of the older material 
lying ready to hand. 

Thus, in 3 414-418 (the passage about Helen), ‘the Erinnys from 
Sparta,’ is from a heathen source; so likewise the punning 
couplet in 499-100, which frequently recurs : 

Kai Sauov aupos amarar vr yuoverat KaAvWe 

Andros 5 ove érc SnAos, adyAa S€ mávra rà AyAov. 
Another notable instance is 8 361, where a line from an ancient 
Delphic oracle is given verbatim. See Herod. 1 47. 

We must turn from such questions to discuss the 
various elements of which the work is composed. 
These, as we have already observed, 
are both Jewish and Christian, and the 
latter largely preponderate. Owing, 
however, to the character of the work, it is not always 
possible to distinguish between the two. It is therefore 
only on some of the smaller portions that we can arrive at 
any certainty. Mauch is of a neutral character, and, as far 
therefore as internal evidence goes, may equally well 
have proceeded from either class of writers. There is a 
great lack of external evidence. We shall now deal 
with the various elements of the work in their chrono- 
logical order as far as that is possible. Our space docs 
not admit of an analvsis of all the books; we shall, 
however, give a short survey of the more important. 

The first and oldest part is 397-829? and probably the 
Proasnium. The latter is not found in our MSS; it 
istaken from the 4d A ufolycumof Theophilus 


92. Composite 
character. 


93. Pro- (180 A.D.) It consists of two fragments, 
cemium. : fe : P : 

of thirty-five and forty-nine lines respec- 

tively. Rzach (pp. 232-238) and Alexandre link them 


together by another short fragment of three lines. On 
very inadequate grounds the lattcr editor assigns them 
to Christian authorship; but they contain nothing of 
an essentially Christian cast (on their 


-829. 3 2 
94. 397529. Contents, see ESCHATOLOGY, 8 58). 
With regard to 397-829 opinions are conflicting. 


Bleek regards verses 97-807—with the exception of 3 35o- 
380, a later Christian interpolation—as the work of 
an Alexandrian Jew, 170-160 n.c.; Hilgenfeld thinks 
that the whole of 97-817 was written about 140 B.C. ; 
Ewald brings down the date to 124 B.C. Alexandre 
assigns 397-294, 489-828, to 168, but 295-488 to the age 
of the Antonines. The strongest evidence in favour of 
Alexandre's view is to be found in the difficulty of inter- 
preting adequately such passages as 8 464-473 as applying 
to the civil war and the dissensions of Marius and Sulla 
(Friedlieb, p. 33). 

397-818 falls naturally into three groups: (a) 97-294; (4) 
295-488; (c) 489-818.4 The first (a) opens abruptly with the 
building and the destruction of Babel (97-104). Then the earth 
is peopled and its rule is divided between Cronos, Titan, and 
Japetos (106-110). In the strife that subsequently arose between 
the Cronides and the Titans these races were destroyed, and 
Lhere arose in succession the great kingdoms of the earth—those 
of Egypt, Persia, Media, Ethiopia, Assyria, Macedonia, again 
of Keypl, and of Rome (118-161). This closes the retrospect of 
the Sibyl; now begins her prophecy (162-166) First, she 
predicts the rise of the Jewish (under Solomon), the Macedonian, 
and the Roman kingdoms; during the reign of the seventh king 
of Egypt, of Hellenic race, the people of God will again become 
powerful (167-195). Then are recounted the judgments of God 


1A Latin rendering with the last seven verses omitted is 
given in Augustine's De Civ, 13 23. 

2 Where Friedlieb and Alexandre give 828, Rzach gives 829 
verses. 

3 [n the detailed analysis that follows, certain verses, un- 
important for the present purpose, are (for the sake of brevity) 
left unaccounted for. 
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on the kingdoms of the world and on the Jews (196-212). Next, 
the Sibyl takes as her theme the praise of the Jewish nation, 
their virtues, and the salient points in their history from their 
departure from Egypt down to Cyrus (218-294). The 
second group (4) is mainly concerned with judgments against 
Babylon, Egypt, Gog and Magog, Libya (295-333), and likewise 
against rai et cities (341-366). Then follows the promise of 
Messianic prosperity and peace (367-380), and this group closes 
with oracles regarding Antiochus Epiphanes and his successors, 
and various countries, towns, and islands (381-488). In 419-432 
we have the celebrated diatribe against Homer. The third 
group (c) opens with oracles against Phaenicia, Crete, Thrace, Gog 
and Magog, and the Hellenes (489-572). Then Israel is praised 
for its worship of the true God (573-600). Thereupon ensues a 
second prophecy of judgment and a call to conversion, and an 
account of the evils that were to befall the ungodly (601-651). 
Then the Sibyl foretell, the coming of the Messianic king, who 
would take vengeance on his adversaries ; next comes a detailed 
account of the period of Messianic prosperity (652-731), and, 
finally, the signs that are to herald the end of all things (796-808). 
The Sibyl declares that she is neither the Erythraan Sibyl nor 
yet the Cumzan (809-818). 

3. Though it is obvious from the above epitome that 
397-818 is not a single and homogencous composition but 
rather an aggregate of separate oracles, we are safe 
(with Schiirer) in regarding the three groups as derived 
in the main from one author, and as dating from the 
same period, the reign of the seventh Ptolemy, which is 
referred to in all three groups (192-193, 316-318, 608-610). 

Prolemy VII. Physcon reigned first in conjunction with 
his brother Ptolemy V1. Philometor (170-164 B.c.) He was 
then banished, but recovered the throne in 145 and reigned as 
sole king till 117 B.c. That the composition dates from the 
latter period is clear (520-572) from the prophecy of the com- 
plete subjugation of all Hellas. As Hilgenfeld, Schiirer, and 
Drummond point out, this cannot have been written before the 
fall of Corinth (146 s.c.) The doom of Corinth is actually 
referred to (487), and possibly that of Carthage (492-503). 
Verses 388-400, which deal with the Seleucid kings, were 
written (according to Hilgenfeld's interpretation) about 140 B.C. 
Therefore, since the author represents the Messianic kingdom as 
beginning during the reign of Prolemy Physcon, we may safely 
take 97-818 to have been written in the second half of the second 
century B.C. The Proocmium, with which we have already 
dealt (see above 8 93), most probably formed the introduction 
to these verses, and Schürer adduces external evidence from 
Lactantius (iv. 6 5) to that effect. 

Before proceeding to discuss 31-96, we should add that 
Friedlieh and others reject 819-828 as a later addition, as these 
verses are at variance with 809-811. 


With regard, however, to 31-92 all previous critics 
seem to have gone wrong in connecting 63-92 with the 
95. 31-92 preceding verses. In 63-92 the end of all 

i 92. things is to come during the sway of Rome 
over the world (75-80). In 1-62, on the other hand, 
only the partial judgments that are to take effect on 
the coming of the Messianic king in 49/. arc re- 
counted. The Sibyl then promises in 6: f. to cnumerate 
the cities that are to suffer ; but here the account breaks 
off, and not a word more is said in 63-92 in fulfilment 
of her promise. Hence these two sections are of 
different authorship. 63-92 is certainly late and 
Christian. On 21-62, sce also Esctiatrotocy, 8 68. 

In 63-74 we have a reproduction of the myth concerning 
Nero, according to which Beliar was to return in the form 
of that emperor and work many mighty signs. This 
idea recurs in 2167-170 (a distinctly Christian product), 
and in the Asc. Isa. 313-51 (cp ANTICHRIST, § 15). 

As regards 3 1-62, it may be derived from one author, 
and v. 52 may refer to the triumvirate of Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus. In that case this section was 
written before 31 B.C. 

Book 4 is, with Friedlieb, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Alexandre, and 
Schürer, to be regarded as of Jewish ager and was 

written about 8o A.D. or somewhat later. This 

96. Book 4. date is determined by two allusions: the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (70 A.D.) in 115-127, and 

the eruption of Vesuvius (79 A.D.) in 130-136. The latter was 
to be the immediate precursor of the vengeance that was to be 
wreaked on Rome by Nero, returning with many myriads from 
the East (137-139). There are no grounds for assigning this 
book, with Ew. and Hilgenfeld, to Essene authorship ; for, with 
the exception of the reference to ablutions in 163-16s, there is 
no mention of anything characteristic of the Essenes, and the 
words in question are most naturally taken as referring to 
proselyte baptism (Schürer) The teaching enforced in 179-192 
shows that the author cannot have been a Jew of Alexandria, 


but probably belonged to Palestine; for the eschatology is 
very naive. From the bones and ashes of men's bodies God 
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will fashion anew the bodies in which they will rise to judgment. 
The judgment will then proceed according to their deeds. The 
wicked will again die, but the righteous live again on earth. 
This recalls Enoch 1-30. 
Book 5 professes to be the work of an Egyptian Sibyl, the 
sister of Isis (v. 53). It is mainly Jewish; but there may be 
(M elements. ‘There isa marked absence 
97. Book 5. of ideas characteristicof Judaism or Christianity, 
and also of internal connection. — Friedlich 
attributes the book to an Egyptian Jew in the time of Hadrian ; 
Alexandre to a Christian Jew of Alexandria in the age of the 
Antonines. The first fifty-one lines are in effect a chronologival 
oracle ending with Hadrian. As the rest of the book deals 
with Egyptian affairs, it is probahly of different authorship and 
date, and we may, with Ewald, Hifgenteld, and Schiirer, accept 
80 A.D. as an approximate date for 52-531. Some passages are 
decidedly Jewish : zv. 260-285 (announcement of woes upon the 
idolatrous Gentiles; but of blessing on Israel), 27. 397-413 (the 
destruction of the temple in Jerusalem), zv. 414-433, 492-511 (the 
building of a new temple in Egypt which is to take the place of 
that. already Betrayed at Leontopolis); there are others also. 
The one passage that seems to be certainly Christian is 256-259 : 
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els 8é res (erac abris dm’ aiBépos efoxos dump, 
ob raAdpas nrAwaey emi údov dyÀAaokdpsov 
"EBpaiuv ox" ápua ros, 0s neAidy more a rjocev 
$winjgas praec re Kady xai xeikeaw ayvois. 
Book 6 is the work of & Gnostic Q Christian, Jesus, the 
natural son of Joseph, is united with Christ at baptism. ‘The 
book describes certain incidents at the baptism 
98. Books 6-8 somewhat after the manner of the apocryphal 
11-14 1/. gospels. Book 7 is of like authorship 
and is not earlier than the third (see abos«, 
8 gr, 1) century A.D. Book 8, in which the famous acro-ti 
occurs, is of Christian origin but of divided authorship. 1-42, 
belongs to the second century; 430-501 to the third. As to 
Books 1 /. and 11-14, there is a great variety of opinion. 
Alexandre assigns the former to a C hrisuan author of the third 
century, and the latter to an Alexandrian el of about the 
year267. Friedlieb places 1/ at the close of the second century ; 
11-14 he ascribes to Jewish writers of the second and the third 
centuries A.D. respectively; 12 f. to Christian writers of the 
third century. 
Some of these judgments are simply hypotheses ; there is still 
room for indefinite study on these questions. R. H. C. 
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It is proposed in the present article to give, in the 
first place, a general survey of the very miscellaneous 
3 collection of books known as ‘the Apo- 

1. Aim of ; eR Bees 

arbe erypha (details being reserved for special 

articles), and then to proceed to an 
enumeration and classification of the larger literature 
which lies beyond the limits of that collection. Fuller 
treatment of the subdivision ‘ Ápocalvptie, however, 
will be reserved for a special article (see above, APOCALYP- 
TIC), where will be found an account of the following 
nine works :— poc. of Baruch, Ethiopic Book of Enoch, 
Slavonic Book of Enoch, Ascension of Isaiah, Jubilees, 
Assumption of Moses, Test. xii. Patr., 
Solomon, Sibylline Oracles. The later Christian litera- 
ture will be excluded, only those writings being con- 
sidered which contain portions assignable, at latest, to 
the early years of the second century. 

The name Apocrypha (nom. pl. neut. of Gk. adj. 
&Tókpvoos, hidden) is used to denote a large body of 
Jewish and Christian literature, consisting 
of writings which either their authors or their 
admirers have sought to include among eanonieal scrip- 
tures, but which have ultimately failed to secure such a 
position in the estimation of the Church at large. 

This special usage of the word is derived from the 
practice common among sects, religious or philosophic, 
of embodying their special tenets or formulae in books 
withheld from public use, and communicated to an inner 
circle of believers, Such books, generally bearing the 
name of some patriarch, prophet, or apostle, were called 
by their possessors apocryphal, the designation imply- 
ing that they were hidden from the outer world, and 
even from the ordinary members of the sect itself; in 
such cases the epithet apocryphal was used in a laud- 
atory sense, Since, however, the books were forgeries, 
the epithet gradually came to take colour from that fact, 
and in process of time it was employed to indieate other 
writings that had been forged. In the common parlance 
of to-day, it denotes any story or document which is false 
or spurious. 


One of the earliest instances—and certainly a typical instance 
— of the use of the word afocrypha? in its laudatory sense, occurs 
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2. Name. 


Psalms of | 


in a magical book of Moses edited from a Leyden papyrus of thc 
third or fourth century by Leeman and by Dieterich (Abravas, 
109). The book may be as old as the first century A.D. lis 
title is Mwügéws iepa BigAos àmóxpvóos émixaAovuevg oydon y 
ayia, ‘A Holy and Secret Book of Moses, called the Eighth, or 
the Holy.’ For the earliest use of the word f» matam partem, on 
the other hand, we have to turn probably to Cyril of Alexandria 
(348 A.D.) ; and for a more frequent and clear employment of the 
adjective in a disparaging sense, to Jerome, whose constant use of 
it is probably responsible for our employment of it at the present 
day as the equivalent of * non-canonical. 


Finally the name Apocrypha has come to be 
applied, and is now applied, by the reformed com- 
munions to a particular collection of writings. While 
Some of these are genuine and authentic treatises, 
others legendary histories, and the rest apocryphal in 
the disparaging sense of bearing names to which thev 
have no right, all come under the definition proposed 
above, for each of them has at one time or another been 
treated as canonical.! 


I. The Apocrypha Proper. 


3. Apocrypha This collection of books may be 
proper: classified in several ways. We might 
classification. classify them eritically thus :— 
1. Additions to canonical books :— " 
1 Esdras (interpolated form of Ezra): see below, $ 4, ii. 
Additions to Esther : sec below, 8 5, r. 
Additions to Daniel: see below, § 5, 2. 
Prayer of Manasses : see below, § 6, 3. 
2. Pseudefigraphical writings :— 
4 Esdras: see below, § 7. 
Wisdom of Solomon: see below, § 8, 2. 
Baruch: see below, § 6, 1. 
Epistle of Jeremy : see below, § 6, 2. 
3. Legendary or Haggadic writings :— 
“ohit ; see below, & s, 5. 
Judith : see below, § 5, 4. 
4. Genuine and authentic treatises :— 
Ecclesiasticus : see below, § 8, 1. 
1, 2 Maccabees: sce below, 8 4, i. 


Probably the most natural and convenient division 


1 It does not seem necessary to devote space here to comment- 
ing upon the use of the word Deutero-canonical, as applied to 
these books by the Church of Rome ; for it is expressly said by 
the authorities of that Church that no distinction of authority is 
implied in the term 
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will be one depending upon the kind of literature which 
each book represents, as thus :— 


I. Narrative : (a) Historical ; (^) Legendary (or Haggadic). 
II. (a) Prophetical ; or (4) Apocalyptic. 


IIL. Didactic. 

I. (a) HISTORICAL. i. The Books of Maccabees. 
x Afaccabees.—An important and generally trustworthy 
history, extant in Greek. It was 
translated from a Hebrew original, 
which survived as late as the time of Jerome. On 
this and the following see MACCABEES, BOOKS OF, 

2 Maccabees. —Vxtant in Greek ; an abridgment of a 
work in five books by Jason of Cyrene (see 223). Prefixed 
to it are two letters, from the Jews of Jerusalem to 
the Jews of Egypt, commonly held to be spurious (see, 
however, MACCABEES, SECOND, § 7). 

3 .Maccabees. —Greek. A fragmentary history of an 
attempted massacre of the Jews under Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, and of their miraculous deliverance. This book 
and the following are not included by the Roman Church 
in its Canon, and do not appear in the Vg. though found 
in 65. 

4 .Maccaóees, —Greck. A philosophical discourse, 
illustrating the triumph of Reason over Matter, by the 
story of the martyrdom of Eleazar, and of the ‘Seven 
Maccabees ' and their mother. The work was tradition- 
ally attributed to Josephus. An edition of the Syriac 
version with kindred documents, prepared by the late 
Prof. Bensly, has been printed under the supervision 
GIN wis. Barnes: 

ii, ri £sdras.1—Greek. A recasting of the canonical 
Ezra, to which is added the legendary tale of the Dis- 
pute of the Three Courtiers (known to Josephus). This 
book appears in Vg. as an appendix to the NT ; but no 
authority is attributed to it by the Church of Rome. 
See EsprRAS, Books or, First and Second. 

(^) LEGENDARY. 1. Additions fo Esther. —Greek. 
They consist of a number of letters, prayers, visions, 
5. Legendary and the like, which are found inter- 

i ` calated into the canonical book of 
Esther in (5. See ESTHER, § ro. 

2. Additions to Daniel.—Greek. 
number :— 

(i. ) The Story of Susanna, prefixed to the book. 

(ii. ) The Song of the Three Children, inserted in ch. 3. 

(ii. ) The Story of Bel and the Dragon, following ch. 12 
and attributed to Habakkuk. 

They are found both in the (5 Version and in that 
of Theodotion. What is said to be the Hebrew original 
of part of the Song of the Three Children has been 
recently found by Dr. M. Gaster in the Chronicle of 
Jerahmeel, and printed by him in 7SBA, 1894. Cp 
DANIEL, § 5. 

3. Tobit.—Greek and ‘ Chaldee.’ A romantic narra- 
tive of the period of the Captivity, written not later than 
the first century A.D. at latest, and perhaps in Egypt. 
The book has a literary connection with the story of 
Ahikar (see ACHIACHARUS) The date cannot at 
present be considered at all certain. ‘The ‘ Chaldee’ 
or Aramaic version (on the name see ARAMAIC, § 4, 
end), published by Dr. Neubauer in 1878, is probably 
not the earliest form of the book. Of the Greek there are 
three recensions, and there are three old Latin recen- 
sions besides Jerome’s Vg. version. ‘There are also 
two Hebrew texts, one derived from ©, and the 
other from the Aramaic. Dr. Gaster has printed some 
fresh Hebrew texts of the story in T.SBA, 1896. See 
TOBIT. 

4. Judith.—Greek. A romance which, in its present 
form, may date from the first century B.c. It tells the 
story of the deliverance of the city Bethulia from the 
Assyrians under Holofernes, through the bravery of 
Judith, a Hebrew widow, No miraculous element 
appears in the story. See JUDITH. 

1 So called in EV and G (e.g. Swete [B]). In 654 (subscr.) 
it is called 6 iepevs ; in Lag.'s Luc. it is Egépas B', and in Vg. it 
is 3 Esdras. 


4. Historical. 


'These are three in 
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II. (a) PRoPHETICAL.  r. Zaruch,—Greek, A 
pseudepigraphical book (Z.e. one written under a false 
name),ascribed to Baruch son of Neriah, 
amanuensis of Jeremiah. It consists of 
two parts : (1) 1-38, which may date from the times of 
the Persian supremacy, possibly has a Hebrew original, 
and certainly shows close affinities with Dan.9; (2) 
39-59 (end), originally written in Greek, probably after 
go A.D. ; chap. 5 is modelled on the zith Psalm of 
Solomon, Edited most fully by Kneucker. Appended 
to this book is— 

2. The Epistle of Jeremy (Baruch 6 in our Apocrypha). 
—Grcek, also pseudepigraphic, purporting to be a letter 
of Jeremiah addressed to the Jews at Babylon, inveighing 
against the worship of idols. 

3. The Prayer of Manasses, —Greek. This is attri- 
buted to Manasseh, king of Judah, when in prison. It 
is very likely an extract from a legendary history of 
Manasseh, of which other portions appear to be quoted 
(in connection with the prayer) in the .4fostolical Con- 
stitutions (222); or possibly it was written with a view 
to insertion into the text of 2 Chron. 33. It is not in 
the Roman canon, but is appended thereto. 

(6) ArocALYPTIC. — Of this large and important 
class of writings only one specimen 
is contained in our Apocrypha, 


6. Prophetical. 


7. Apocalyptic. 


namely :— 

4 Esdras.l—Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Ar- 
menian. The original Greek is lost. Only chaps. 3-14 
appear in any Version save the Latin; chaps. 1 f. 15 f. are 
later accretions, probably of two different dates, 1 /. being 
perhaps of second century, and 15 f. of third century; 
3-14 are a Jewish apocalypse, probably written about 
97 A.D. ; 1f are Christian, 15 f. most likely Jewish. 
Rejected by the Roman Church, it is printed as an 
appendix to the Vg. ‘See Espras, Books OF and 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, S3 13-15. 

IIl. Dipactic. 1. [lZsdom of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach, commonly called Ecclesiasticus,—Greek, avowedly 

Didacti translated from the Hebrew of which a 
8. Didactic. A iE ablE portion has lately been re- 
A genuine authentic treatise, in parts of 
The author was a Palestinian 
See ECCLESIAS- 


covered. 
high literary excellence. 
Jew of the second century B.C. 
TICUS. 

2. Wisdom of Solomon.—Greek. Written under the 
name of Solomon, perhaps by Philo (according to an 
early tradition), certainly by a Jew of Alexandria in the 
first century. It is of great merit in parts ; but the tone 
deteriorates towards the end. The book seems, more- 
over, to be incomplete. See WISDOM, BOOK OF. 


II. Other Apocryphal Literature. 


Our survey of the remaining literature is a much 
more difficult matter. The idea of classifying the books 
upon chronological principles must be 

9. Other ; à : 

h set aside at once as impracticable; the 
literature, data are in a majority of cases far too 
vague. The simplest division that can be made is 
between those books which have to do with the OT and 
those which associate themselves with the New. Within 
those the classification will be made, as in the case of the 
apocrypha already described, according to kinds of 
literature represented ; writings which unite more than 
one element will be arranged according to their most 
prominent feature. In the case of the OT literature, 
slightly modifying our previous classification, we can 
include all the documents we possess under the following 
headings :—i. Legendary or Haggadic Narratives. ii. 
Prophetical and Apocalyptic books. iii. Poetical. iv. 
Didactic. 

1 Called 2 Esdras in EV, but oftener, as here, 4 Esdras—i.e., 
4th after rst Esdras, the Heh. Ezra, and Nehemiah. It is 
called 3 Esd. when Ezra-Neh. are counted one book, as in ©. 


In an Amiens MS chaps. 1 /. 8-14 157. are called 3rd, 4th, and 
5th Esd. respectively. 
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A. OLD TESTAMENT (88 10-25). 
I. LEGENDARY OR HAGGADIC NARRATIVES ($8 10- 
18). 1. Testament (or Apocalypse, or 
gar a Penitence) of Adam: Book of the Conflict 

"S A of Adam and Eve. —Extant partially in 
Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic [and Coptic]. 

These versions represent variously developed forms 
or fragments of a Jewish romance dealing with the 
life of Adam and Eve after the Fall, and with their 
death and burial. We no longer possess the romance 
in its original form. 

The remains of it must be sought in the following documents :— 

(a) Greek Apocalypse of Moses, nior po Ayos mepit 
"Aóàp xai Eas. Edited by Tischendorf (4 pocalypses Apocry- 
fhe, 1866) and, in a fragmentary text, from the best MS, by 
Ceriani (Monumenta sacra et profana, 521). lt is principally 
concerned with the death of Adam and Eve, and includes an 
important narrative of the Fall. lt is essentially Jewish. 

) Latin Mita Ade ct Eve: extant in many MSs, printed 
by Wilh. Meyer in Abh. d. Münch. Akad., Philos- philol. 
Kl. 14, 1878. lt covers the same ground as (a) and introduces 
elements which occur in (y) and (8). 

(y) Arabic and Ethiopic Book of Adam and Eve or Conflict 
ef Adam and Eve. A long romance, Christianized throughout, 
dealing with the sufferings and temptations of \dam and Eve 
after the Fall. The history is continued to the birth of Christ, 
and has close affinities with the Cave of Treasures (ed. Bezold ; 
Schatshohle). Vt is derived in large part from the lost Jewish 
romance. First translated by Dillmann (Das Christl. Adambuch 
des Moryenlandes, 1853) : Ethiopic text by Poe in Abi. d. 
Münch. Akad. 15, 1879-81: English Version by S. C. Malan 
(Book of Adam and Eve, 1882). See too the article Adam, 
Books of,’ by Hort, in Dict. Christ. Biogr. 

(8) Greek, Syriac, and Arabic fragments of the Testament 
of Adam. Prophetic and apocalyptic in character; some are 
extracts from the old romance in its original form ; others are 
Christianized. Edited by Renan in Journ. As. (1853, pp. 427- 
471); the Greek by M. R. James (Apocrypha Anecdota | Texts 
and Studies, ii. 3 138). 

(e) Coptic. A leaf froma Moses-Adam apocalypse, gnosticized. 
Edited by Schmidt and Harnack in Sitsungsber. d. E. fr. 
Akad. d. Wiss., 1891, p. 1045. lt is now recognised by 
Harnack to be part of the late Coptic Apocalypse of Bartholomew. 

2. Book of Jubilees, Little Genesis (Leptogenesis), 
Apocalypse (or Testament) of Moses, — A ‘haggadic 
commentary upon Genesis.’ The book is in the form 
of a revelation made to Moses on Mount Sinai by the 
angel of the Presence. Hence it has been called the 
Apocalypse of Moses. The narrative communicated. by 
the angel begins with the Creation, and extends to the 
giving of the law, and the whole time is reckoned in 
periods of Jubilees: hence the name Bovk of Jubilees. 
The events narrated in Genesis are for the most part 
sketched slightly with the addition of details of a legend- 
ary character : hence the name Leféogenesis, ‘a detailed 
treatment of Genesis’ (see, however, EscHATOLOGY,849). 
These details inelude the names of the wives of the 
patriarchs, the wars of Jacob and Esau, the last words of 
Abraham and Isaac. Much of the legendary element 
in Test. wii. Patr. (see below) is derived from this book : 
see APOCALYPTIC, $3 48-58. 

3. Testamentsof the Three Patriarchs( Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob).— Referred to in the Apost. Const. (616). 
11 Patri- Books under these names, combining the 

axchs legendary, apocalyptic, and didactic ele- 

* ments Christianized, are found in Greek, 
Slavonic, and Roumanian (Testament [or Apocalypse] 
of Abraham), and in Arabie and Ethiopic ( Testaments of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob), They narrate the circum- 
stances attending the deaths of the three patriarchs. 
‘Their early date is maintained by the present writer 
(one is quoted by Origen), but is not universally allowed. 
Dr. Kohler (JQ, 1895) assigns an Essene origin to the 
Test. of Abraham. 

Edited by M. R. James (‘Test. of Abraham’: Texts and 
Studies, 22) and by Dr. Gaster (‘ Roumanian version of Apoc. 
of Abraham,’ PSSH, 1887) The Greek version is printed from 
one MS by Vassiliev (Anecdota Greco-Byzantina, 1893). 

4. Apocalypse of Abraham. —Slavonic, from Greek. 
An interesting Jewish book with Christian insertions. 
The first part is haggadic, and gives the story of Abra- 
ham's conversion : the second is an expansion of the 
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vision narrated in Gen. 15 : edited by N. Bonwetsch in 
Studien zur Geschichte d. Theologie u. Kirche, 1897. 

5. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs.— A book 
combining the three elements of legendary, apocalyptic 
and didactic matter in twelve sections, each of which 
gives the last dying speech of one of the sons of Jacob ; 
see APOCALYPTIC, §§ 68-76. 

6. Life (or Confession) of Aseneth.—X Jewish legend 
of early date; Christianized. Extant in Greek and 

Syriae (and Latin) It is connected 

12. Aseneth. with the Zest. xii. Patr., and narrates 
the circumstances attending the marriage of Aseneth 
with Joseph. There is much beauty in the story. The 
Littin version was, according to the present writer's 
belief, made by or for Grosseteste, at the same tinie 
as that of the Testaments. 

The Greek and Latin are edited by P. Batiffol, Studia 
Patristica, 1889. The Syriac will be found in Land, Anecd. 
A and Oppenheim, /a^u/a Josephi et Asenethe, 1886. See 

ort's article in Dict. Chr. Biogr. 

7. Testament of ob. —^ Midrash on Job, containing 
a mythical story of his life, Christianized to a very 

Job limited extent. It is aseribed to his brother 
pede Napevs (Nahor). Job's wife is called Sitis. 
Elihu is represented as inspired by Satan. The story 
is worth reading. 

It exists in Greek and seems to be quoted in the Apoc. Paul. 
Printed from a Vatican MS by Mai (Script. Vet. Nor. Coll. 
7 180); a French translation in Migne's Dict. des Apocryphes ; 
edited last from two MSS by M. R. James, Apocrypha .1n.«- 
dota, ii. 1897. 

8. Testament of Solomon.—Greck. Practically a 
magical book, though interspersed with large haggadic 

sections. It is mainly Jewish, though 

Ps UM Christian touches have been introduced. 

euc: It narrates the circumstances under 

which Solomon attained power over the world of spirits, 

details his interviews with the demons, and ends with 
an account of his fall and loss of power. 

Ed. first by F. F. Fleck in JJ Zssezsc/ta/H. Reise; reprinted 
in Migne's Cedrenus, vol ii, as an appendix to Pscllus's 
writings. ..À German translation by Bornemann in lllzcn's 
Z. fF. Kirchengesch., 1843. 

9. Contradictio Salomonis. —À work under this name 
is condemned in the '* Gelasian ” Decree de recipiendis 
el non recipiendis libris. V was in all likelihood an 
account of Solomon's contest in wisdom with Hiram, 
and was the groundwork of the romance still extant 
in many forms and under many namcs—e.g., Dialogue 
of Solomon and Saturn (Anglo-Saxon), Solomon and 
Kitovras (Z.e. Kentauros, Slavonic), Solomon and Mar- 
colph (Latin, ete. ). Josephus mentions the Hiram-legend. 

See on all these books J. M. Kemble's Introduction to the 
Anglo-Saxon Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn, Ælfric Society, 
1843, and compare ACHIACHARUS. 

10, Ascension of Isaiah. —Partly haggadie, but chiefly 
important as an apocalypse— under which heading it 
will be treated. See APOCALYPTIC, $3 42-47. 

rr. Pseudo-Philo's Liber antiquitatum Biblicarum. 
—Latin, from Greek, and that from Hebrew. Printed 

thrice in the 16th century (in 1527, in 
So E 1550, and in 1599), this book had 
i practically eseaped the knowledge of all 
modern scholars (except Cardinal Pitra) until Mr. 
Leopold Cohn reintroduced it to the world in an article 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1898. Itis a haggadie 
summary of Bible history from Adam to the death of 
Saul, full of most interesting visions, prophecies, and 
legends. 

The Latin version, the only form in which the book is 
known, very much resembles the version of 4 Esd. Four 
fragments pnblished by the present writer (Prayer of Moses, 
Vision of. Kenaz, Lament of Seila, and Song of David — Apoc. 
Anecd. i.) turn out to be extracts from this work of Pseudo- 
Philo. Itisapparently pre-Christian and merits careful study. 

12. Book of Jasher.—X haggadic commentary upon 
the Hexateuch, containing ancient elements, but pre- 

h served in a mediæval form. There is 

Liane: a French translation by Drach in Migne's 

Dict. des Apocryphes, vol. ii. 
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13. Pook of Noak.—Haggadie and apocalyptic frag- 
ments of this work are incorporated in the Book of Enoch; 
17. Noah there is also a Hebrew Midrash under this 
à “name printed by Jellinek in Bet-ka- Mid- 
rasch, 3155, partly based on the Buok of Jubilees. See 
Rónsch and Charles, and cp. APOCALYPTIC, $8 24, 57. 
r4. Duok of Lamech. —The title ‘Lamech’ occurs in 
Greek lists of apoeryphal books. .\ story of Lamech 
which is found separately in Slavonie 

18: ost Books. may or may not be identical with 
this. ‘There can be little doubt that the old book 
treated (as the Slavonic one docs) of the accidental 
slaying of Cain by Lamech. 

15. Book of Og.—]n the Gelasian Deeree a book is 
mentioned as ‘The Book of Og the giant, whom the 
heretics feign to have fought with a dragon after the 
Flood.’ It was, according to the present writer's 
belicf, identical with a book IIpa-yuareía trav Vvyávrav 
or Treatise of the Giants, which is mentioned in a list 
of Manicha:an apocrypha by "Timotheus of Con- 
stantinople (Fabricius, Cod. apoc. NT 1:39) H 
was no doubt a Jewish haggada, containing, to judge 
from the title, some stirring incidents. Possibly 
it may have given a Jewish form of the ancient Dragon- 
myth of Babylonia, on which see Gunkel (Schöpf). 

16. Penitence of Jannes and Alambres.—Nlentioned 
also in the Gelasian Decree, and perhaps, like the 
Panitentia Cypriani, a confession of the wicked magical 
arts of the two Egyptian wizards. See an article by 
Iselin in Ililgenfeld’s ZIV7, 1894. ‘There is a fragment 
(in Latin and Anglo-Saxon) apparently belonging to 
this book in the Cotton MS Tib. B. V. ; but it has not 
yet been printed. 

17. /sther,—Origen on Romans (92: p. 646) has the 
following passage, which clearly refers to a romance 
about Esther: ‘We have found it written in a certain 
book of an apocryphal nature (secretiore) that there is 
an angel of grace who takes his name from graee. Vor 
he is called Ananehel (51 Anahel), which being inter- 
preted means Ze grace of God. | Now in this writing 
it was said that this angel was sent by the Lord to 
Esther to give her grace in the sight of the king.' 

There are, besides, many haggadie histories—e.g., 
of David, Jonah, the Captivity, and (see Rev. Sém. 
1898) the Rechabites —in Syriac, Carshunic, Arabic, and 
Ethiopie, which are still unpublished ; they are to be 
found in Ms at Paris and elsewhere. 

See Zotenberg's Caf. des MSS Syriagues and Cat. des 
MSS Ethiofiques de la Bibliotheque Nationale, and Wright's 
Catalogues of Ethiopic and of Syriac MSS in the British 
Museum. Much Slavonic apocryphal literature also remains 
unknown to critics, though most of it has been printed. See 
Kozak's list of Slavonic apocryphal literature in /27 xviii., and 
Bonwetsch in Harnack's Adtchrist/. Lit. 902-917. 

IIl. APOCALYPTIC. 1. Book of Enoch; and a. 
Secrets of Enoch. — See. APOCA- 
LYPTIC, 88 18-32 and 33-41 respec- 
tively. 

3. Sibylline Oracles. — Greek hexameter verse, in four- 
teen books of various dates. See APOCALYPTIC, 8$ 86-98. 

4. Assumption of AMoses.—Quoted in the epistle of 
Jude, as well as by later Christian writers ; extant in 
Latin, incomplete. See APOCALYPTIC, 8$ 59-67. 

5. Apocalypse of Baruch. —A long and important 
apocalypse, closely resembling 4 Esdras in style and 

20. Baruch, og) Pe. opui d 88 5- 

Jeremiah, ete, !7: 2nd also below under Zoroaster 

(§ 23, no. 15). 

6. Other .4 pocalypses of Baruch (a), (5), (c). —As far 
as is known at present (2) is contained in onlv a single 
Greek M5 (Brit. Mus. Add. 10,073): edited by M. R. 
James, .4pocr. „Anecd. ii, with a translation of the 
Slavonic version by W. R. Morfill: Bonwetsch also 
has published a German translation of the Slavonic. 
The Greek text has two Christian passages. In 
the main it may very well be Jewish and of early date. 
It contains revelations about the course of the sun and 
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moon, the history of the Tower of Babel, the Vine 
(Christian), and the offering of the pravers of men to 
God by Michael. (c) An Ethiopic .-tpucalvpse of Baruch, 
preserved in a British Museum MS (118 in Dill- 
mann's Catalogue) is apparently the production, in part 
at least, of an Abyssinian Christian. ‘This, or another, 
is mentioned in Wright's Catalogue (No. 27, 6, ete.) 
A quotation from Baruch not found in any existing 
book of his, is in the sf/fercatio Simonis et Theophili 
(Text eu. Unters. 13), and a larger one in some MSS 
of Cypriani's Testimonia, 329. It is noticed by Dr. J. 
Rendel Harris in The Nest of the Words of Baruch, p. to. 

7. Reliqua verborum Baruchi (The rest of the words 
of Baruch), or Paralipomena Jeremiea.— Greek and 
Ethiopic. There is hardly anything really apocalyptic 
in this book, which is a Christian appendix to the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, haggadic in character. It 
narrates the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, the miraculous rescue of E:bed-melech, and the 
martyrdom of Jeremiah, 

Printed first in Ethiopic by Di. (Chrestomathia E thiopica), 
in Greek hy Ceriani (Von. sacr. et prof), and lastly in Greek 
by Dr. J. Rendel Harris (Rest of the Words of Baruch, 1889). 
Harris regards it as an efvenicon addressed by the church of 


Jerusalem to the synagogue after the Bar-Cochba rebellion. It 
was often printed in variously abridged formsin the Greek Menea. 


8. A short Prophecy of Jeremiah is uniformly attached 
to the Æpistie of Jeremiah in Ethiopic MSS of the 
Old Testament. It consists of only a few lines, and is 
written to justify the quotation from ‘Jeremy the 
prophet 'in Mt. 279. Itis addressed to Pashur. Jerome 
had seen a Hebrew volume in which a similar passage 
occurred. Dillmann printed it in his CArestomathia 
"Ethiopica, 1866 (p. viii n. 2). 

9. -lscension of Isaiah. —See APOCALYPTIC, S8 42-47. 

10. Apocalypse of Elias, and 

11. Apocalypse of Zephaniah. 

‘The first of these was supposed to be the source of 
Paul's quotation in 1 Cor. 29, ‘ Eye hath not seen,’ ete. 

21. Elias The second is quoted by Clement of 
ioe ? Alexandria. They both survive in 
Zephaniah, ete. two dialects of Coptic. Fragments of 
to and rr were published by Bouriant in the Memoires 
de la Mission archéologique au Caire. Stern translated 


them into German in ZÆ, 1886. The whole, with 
additional fragments, has been edited by Steindorff in 
Harnack and Gebhardt’s Texte u, Untersuch. The 
Apocalypse of Elias is fairly complete : the editor assigns 
only one leaf to the Apocalypse of Zephaniah and a large 
fragment to an unknown Apocalypse. It js the present 
writer's belief that this last is from an Apocalypse 
of Zephaniah. Both are seemingly Christianized forms 
of Jewish books, containing sections descriptive of 
heaven and hell, and prophecies of Antichrist, and his 
conflict with Tabitha and the two witnesses. There 
is an Apocalypse of Elias in Hebrew and one was 
printed in Jellinck’s Be£-ha-.Vidrasch and edited in 
1897 by Buttenwieser. A passage from a Gnostic 
Vision of Elias is quoted by Epiphanius (77r. 2613). 
12. A Revelation of Moses, containing a visit to the 
unseen world, has been translated from Hebrew by 
Dr. Gaster (J/RAS, 1893). 
13. dn Apocalypse of Esdras, extant in Syriae, 
edited by Baethgen from a late MS, and published 
with a translation in ZAT IV (6199- 
22. Esdras, ete. 210 (/86]), is by some thought se be 
an old Jewish apocalypse which was remodelled in 
Mohammedan times. There is an Ethiopic foc. of 
Esd. in the British Museum (see Wright's Catalogue). 
14. The:same remark applies to a Persian History of 
Daniel edited and translated by Zotenberg in Merx's 
Archiv (1386), which in its present form is certainly 
medieval. The Armenian, the Coptic, and the Greek 
Visions of Daniel,! which are printed respectively by 


l]t may be noticed in this connection that in GA of 
Theodotion’s Daniel the whole book is divided into twelve 
Visions (ópácets). 
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Kalemkiar, by Woide, by Klostermann, and by | 
Vassiliev (.4uecdota Graco-IHysantina, 1893), are also 
very late, but contain ancient elements, See on these 
books W. Bousset’s recent work, Der Antichrist, and 
compare ANTICHRIST. It is thought by Zahn that 
Hippolytus commented upon the apocryphal Apocalypse 
of Daniel as well as on the canonical Apocalypse (/or- 
schungen, 5 120). 

15. Books of Zoroaster, —Zoroaster, as we learn from 
the Clementines ( Aecogn. 129 ; //om. 94), was identitied 

with Ham, son of Noah; and mystical 

oo heci t likely of Jewish origin 
Apocalypses. prophecies, mns } origin, 

P were current under both names. Clement 
of Alexandria quotes a prophecy of Ham (SHom. 6042); 
and there are oracles of Zoroaster in Greek verse (with 
commentaries by Gemistius Pletho and Michael Psellus) 
printed, e.g., in Opsopaeus's Sibyllina, 1607. Zoroaster 
was also identified by Wastern scholars with Baruch. 
Solomon of Bassora in the Book of the Bee cites a 
prophecy of his concerning the Star of the [Epiphany (ed. 
Budge, circa 37). ‘The prophecy is, of course, Christian. 

16. Books of Seth. — he Sethians possessed writings 
called Books of Seth and others under the name of the 
Allogeneis (aNoyevets), a term which meant the sons 
of Seth. Hippolytus (ef Zier.) quotes much from a 
Sethian book. Pseudepigrapha of this kind, however, to 
which might be added the prophecies of Parchor (Clem. 
Alex. ), the Gospel of eve (Epiphanius), and Justin the 
Gnostic's Book of Baruch (Hippolytus, Af. Lier. 5), 
are hardly to be reckoned among apocryphal literature, 
since there seems to have been in them little or no 
attempt at verisimilitude of attribution. 

17. Praver of Joseph.—Quoted by Origen and Pro- 
copius (4 Genesim). lt represented Jacob as an in- 
carnation of a pre-existent angel Israel ; in the fragments 
we possess, Jacob is the speaker. ‘Phe book extended 
to 1100 gTí(xot, being of about the same length as the 
Wisdom of Solomon. 

18. Eldad and Medad.—.\ prophecy attributed to 
these two elders (for whom see Nu. 11) is quoted in the 
Shepherd of Elermas (175.234). It consisted of 400 
orixoe (about twice the length of the Song of Solomon). 

HI Powrican. — x. Psalms of Solomon. — Greek, 

24. Poetical. from Hebrew (lost). EN pee noe 

eighteen (or nineteen) Psalms. — See 
APOCALYPTIC, 8$ 77-85. 

2. Additions to the Psalter. —(a) s. 151, on David's 
victory over Goliath, is appended to the © Version 
of the Psalter. It is a very simple composition, of 
some merit. (^) Three apocryphal psalms in Syriac, 
edited by W. Wright (57.4, 1887, p. 257), viz. a 
prayer of Hezekiah, a psalm on the Return, and two 
thanksgivings by David on his victory over the lion and 
the ‘wolf.’ They are probably Jewish, and of con- 
siderable antiquity. 

3. A Lamentation of Jos. Wife, inserted in the 
(65 text of Job 2, is closely connected with the 
Testament of Job. 

IV. Dipacttc.—The three main members of this 
25. Didactic. class, the Wisdom of Solomon, Baruch, 

and the Epistle of Jeremy, have been 
already noticed ($8, 2; $6, 1; and 86, 2 respectively). 
The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (see APOCA- 
LYPTIC, 88 68-76) have a large didactic element. Be- 
sides these there is little to note, save perhaps certain 

Magical Books of Moses. —lstant. in Greek. papyri 
found in Egypt; they have been printed by Leemans 
and Dieterich (in Abraxas) They are not purely 
Jewish; Jewish names are employed, but there is a 
large Orphic element. The story of Achiacharus (sce 
ACUTACILARUS) also ought to be mentioned in this place. 

Besides the many extant books and titles, there 
were probably others of which we know nothing ; 
vet it is the belief of the present writer that many 
more apocalypses at least have been postulated by 
recent criticism (e.g., Spitta on the Johannine Apoca- 
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lypse, and Kabisch on the apocalypses of Esdras and of 
Baruch) than the probabilities of the case will warrant. 


B. NAW TESTAMENT (8S 26-31). 


Under this head only a few of the most prominent 
NT apocrypha can be mentioncd ; much of the 
literature is excluded by its late date. 

I. GosrtLs.! r. Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
The relation of this book to the canonical Gospel of 
Matthew cannot be discussed here (sce 
Gosvets), ‘The facts known about 
the book are that it was in Aramaic, that 
Jerome translated tt into Greek and into 
Latin, and that in his time it was in use among the 
t Nazarenes' of Syria. Jerome's versions have perished ; 
but he repeatedly quotes from the Latin one, The frag- 
ments preserved by him, by Origen and Eusebius, and by 
Codex Tischendorf IH. of ninth century (566 in Gregory) 
number about twenty-two. They will be found in 
Hilgenfeld’s NZ extra Canonem receptum, 4, n the 
monographs of Nicholson, and Handmann (Zerre u. 
Unters.) m. Westeott’s Zpfrod.. to the Study of the 
Gospels, and in Zahn's Gesch. des IN T lichen Nanons, 
22, ete. "The fragments quoted eontain additions both 
to the narrative and to the sayings of Jesus. Some 
of the savings differ only in form from similar sayings 
in the canonical gospels ; others are independent. The 
account of the baptism is distinctly. Ebionitic.— The 
longest continuous passage describes the appearance 
of Jesus to James the Just after the resurrection. 

2. Gospel of the Ebionites ov Gospel of the Tick v. 
Epiphanius is the only writer who has preserved us any 
fragments of this gospel (udv. /fer. 30), and from these 
itis plain that the book was a 'tendency-writing' put 
into the mouths of the Twelve Apostles (who «describe 
their call, using the first person), and related. to the 
Greek Matthew. It was naturally strongly I£bionitic, 
and it began with the baptism. 

3. Gospel according to the Egyptians. ~ Probably the 
earliest Gnostic gospel. A passage is quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria, who tells us that one Julius Cassianus, 
a Doeetic teacher, used the same words; they also 
appear in the so-called second epistle of Clement (of 


26. Gospels, 
fragmentary 
or lost. 


Rome). The passage quoted is Encratite in its bearing. 
4. Gospel according to Peter. Of this book we have 


knowledge from the following sources + (1) A fragment 
of a letter of Serapion, Bishop of Antioch (A.D. ro- 
203), addressed to the church of Rhossus, condemning 
the gospel (after. perusal) as Docetic (Fus. ZZZ 612). 
(2) X statement by Origen (Zuz Matth. Vom. 17 10) that 
the book represented the brethren of Jesus as sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage. (3) A long and im- 
portant fragment, containing an account of the Passion 
and Resurrection, found by the French Archivological 
Mission in a tomb at Akhmim in 1885, published first 
in their Memoires (1892), and. repeatedly since then. 
Among German editions must be mentioned those of 
Harnack, of Schubert, and of Zahn; among English 
ones, those of Robinson and of Swete. The literature is 
very considerable. ‘The conclusions upon which critics 
seem agreed at this moment are: that the fragment is 
Docetic and anti-Jewish, though saturated with allusions 
to the Old ‘Testament; and that it shows a knowledge 
of all four canonical gospels. Its use by Justin Martyr is 
held probable by most, but denied by Swete (p. xxxiv /. Y. 

S. The Favim gospel-fragment.— Contained in a tiny 
fragment of papyrus among the Rainer papyri at 
Vienna ; discovered by Bickell. Jt gives the words of 
Christ to Peter at the Last Supper in a form which 
diverges largely by omissions from any in the canonical 
gospels. Hort contended for the view that it was 
a fragment of a patristic homily and merely a loose 
quotation. Ed. llarnack, Texte u. Unters. 54, ete. 

6. The /ogia.—This is the name given by the first 
| editors, Grenfell and Hunt, to the contents of a 

1 On these see also GosreLs (index). 
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single leaf of a papyrus book found by them at Oxy- 
rhynchus. [It contains a small number of savings of 
Jesus which in part agree with sayings contained in the 
canonical gospels and in part differ from them. Harnack 
believes them to be extracted from the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians ; but it is as yet not possible to express 
a final opinion on their character. 

7. Gospel of Matthias. —Probably identical with the 
Traditions of Matthias, from which we have quota- 
tions. It was most likely a Basilidian work, for the 
Basilidians professed to regard Matthias as their special 
authority among the apostles. See Zahn, Gesch. d. 
NT Kanons, ii. 92 751. 

8. Tévva Mapias (the Descent of Mary), quoted by 
Epiphanius (Hær. 2612), was a Gnostic anti-Jewish 
romance representing Zacharias as having been killed 
by the Jews because he had scen the God of the Jews 
in the temple in the form of an ass. 

9. Zacharias, the father of John Baptist. — 5. Berendts 
in Studien zur Zacharias-apokryphen u. Zach.-legende 
gives a translation of a Slavonic legend of Zacharias 
which may be taken from an early book, subsequently 
incorporated into the Book of James. 

Almost every one of the apostles had a gospcl fathered 
upon him by one early sect or another, if we may judge 
from the list of books condemned in the so-called 
Gelasian Decree, and from other patristic allusions. 

Of a gospel of Philip we have fragments, descriptive 
of the progress of the soul through the next world, 
showing it to have been a Gnostic composition ; it was 
probably very much like the Pistis Sophia (a long 
Gnostic treatise in Coptic), in which Philip plays a 
prominent zó/e. The Questions of Mary (Great and 
Little) was the title of two Gnostic books of the most 
revolting type, quoted by Epiphanius (Her. 268). 

AX Coptic papyrus volume recently acquired by Berlin 
contains texts as yet unpublished of two Gnostic books 
connected with the names of the Virgin and John, and 
also a portion of some carly Acts of Peter. 

For the most part, however, these heretical pseudepi- 
grapha, where we know anything of their contents, must be 

27. Extant a " a period later than Rm ae 

Gospels. templated by our present scope. O extant 

apocryphal gospels two must bementioned. 

1. Book of James, commonly called Profevangeli um 
(this name being due to Guillaume Postel, who first 
noticed the book, in the sixteenth century). — Extant in 
Greek, Syriac, Coptic, etc. A narrative extending from 
the Conception of the Virgin to the death of Zacharias. 
The James meant is perhaps James the Just. In 
one place, where Joseph is speaking, the narrative 
suddenly adopts the first person. Origen, and perhaps 
Justin, knew the book. .X Hebrew original has been 
postulated for it. It is undoubtedly very ancient, and 
may possibly fall within the first century. From it we 
ultimately derive the traditional names of the Virgin's 
parents, Joachim and Anne. ‘The work has been edited 
by Tischendorf (Evangelia Apocrypha). 

2. Acts of Pilate, often called the Gospel of Nico- 
demus.—Greek, Latin, Coptic, etc. In two parts: 
(1) an account of the Passion and Resurrection ; (2) a 
narrative of the Descent into Hell. Part I. may be 
alluded to by Justin Martyr, who more than once 
appeals to Acts of Christ’s Passion. It is possible, 
however, that he may be referring to another apocryphal 
document which exists in many forms-—the -xaphora 
Pilati or official Report of Pilate to Tiberius. In any 
case, the Acta Pilati (Part 1.) in some form probably 
date from carly in the second century. Edited by 
Tischendorf (é.c.); see also Lipsius, Die Prlatusakten, 
and Schubert on the Gospel of Peter. 

H. Acts. 1. Ascents of James (’AvaBabpol’laxwBov), 
only mentioned by Epiphanius ( Hær. 30). —An Ebionite 

28. Acts and anti- Pauline book of which we most 

ý ' likely have an abstract in the end of the 
first book of the Clementine Recognitions. Ht contained 
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addresses delivered by James the Just in the Temple. 
See Lightfoot, Galatians, 330, 367. 

2. Acts of Paul and Thecla.—Greek, Syriac, etc. 
Tertullian tells us that this romance was composed in 
honour of Paul by a presbyter of Asia, who afterwards 
confessed the forgery (De Baptismo, 17); and Jerome, 
quoting Tertullian (probably from the Greek text of the 
same treatise), adds the detail that the exposure took 
place in the presence of John. Fn the present writer's 
opinion, this may bea false reading: 'apud Iconium' 
may have been corrupted into ‘apud Johannem.’ Un- 
doubtedly the romance is the earliest of the kind which 
we possess. It details the adventures and trials of a 
virgin, Thecla of Iconium, who was converted by Paul. 
Ed. Lipsius (Acta Petri ef Pauli) Professor Ramsay 
contends for the historical accuracy of much of the local 
detail. It is now clear that this episode formed part 
of the Acts of Paul which has just been discovered 
by Carl Schmidt in a fragmentary form in Coptic. Until 
the text is published, however, little can be said. 

The Acts of Paul, Peter, John, Thomas, Andrew, and 
Philip have all survived in part. They may be referred 
to some time in the second century. The author of all 
of them, save the first and last, was most likely one 
Leucius. The Passions and Acts of the remaining 
apostles are all later. 

]]. EPISTLES. 1. The Abgarus Letters.—A letter 
from Abgar Uchama, king of Edessa, to our Lord, 

: begging him to visit Edessa and take 

29. Epistles. cael abode there, and an answer 
from our Lord, promising to send an apostle to Abgarus, 
are given by Eusebius (ZÆ 113), who translates them 
from Syriac, and derives them from the, archives of 
Edessa. ‘They are very early, and are intimately con- 
nected with the legend of the apostolate of Addai or 
'Thaddzeus at Edessa. A fragment of a fourth-century 
papyrus text of the letters (which are verv short) is in 
the Bodleian. They are found also in Syriac. 

2. Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans.—Latin. It 
was founded upon Col. 416, and is a short cento of 
Pauline phrases. An Epistle to the Laodiceans is 
mentioned in the Muratorian Canon. Sce Lightfoot's 
Colossians, 347 J., and Zahn, Gesch. d. NT Kan. ii. 2 
566 ; also COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS, § 14. 

3. Epistle of Paul to the Alexandrines. — Also 
mentioned in the Muratorian Canon, and nowhere else. 
Zahn (/.c. 58) has printed, from the Bobbio Sacrament- 
ary and Lectionary, a lesson purporting to be taken 
from the Epistle to the Colossians, which he assigns to 
the Epistle to the Alexandrines, or to some similar 
Pauline apocryph. 

4. Third Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (and 
letter from Corinth to Paul).— Armenian and Latin 
(and Coptic). These are now known to have formed 
part of the -cta Pauli. 

There are but few other spurious epistles, and Wee 
are all of a distinctly later character. 

IV. APOCALYPSES. 1. Apocalypse of Peter. —Greek. 
Quoted by Clement of Alexandria and by the heathen 
antagonist of Macarius Magnes (who is 
possibly Porphyry), and mentioned in 
the Muratorian Canon. We have nowa 
considerable fragnient of it, which was discovered in the 
same MS as was the excerpt from the Gospel of Peter 
(see 8 26 no. 4). This contains the end of a prophecy of 
Jesus about the last times, and a vision of the state of 
the blessed, followed by a much longer description of 
the torments of various classes of sinners. It was 
probably written rather early in the second century, 
and has had an enormous influence on later Christian 
visions of heaven and hell. Dieterich, in his Vedyza, 
has pointed out the strong influence which the Orphic 
literature has had on the writer. A trace of the influence 
of this apocalypse on Latin documents has been recently 
pointed out by Harnack in the Pseudo-Cyprianic tract 
De Laude Martyrii, and earlier by Robinson in the 
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Passion of St. Perpetua, and there is a possible trace in | 
the earlier tract De Aleatvribus. The Arabic and the 
Ethiopic Revelation of Peter or Books of Clement (see an 
article by Bratke in Hilgenfeld's ZezzscAr. , 1893) seem not 
to contain the old book embedded in them ; but as yet 
they are not very well known. Ed. Dieterich, Harnack, 
James. 

2. Prophecy of Hystaspes. —Lost. There are quotations 
from it in the Preaching of Paul (quoted by Clem. Alex. ), 
in Justin Martyr (.4fo/. 120 44), and in Lactantius (Div. 
Inst.[ 1518). In every case it is coupled with the Sibylline 
Oracles, with which it is clearly to be associated, as a 
Christian forgery in pagan form. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(236) calls Hystaspes a ‘very wise king, father of Darius,’ 
Lactantius, ‘a very ancient king of the Medes, who has 
handed down to postcrity a most wonderful dream 
as interpreted by a prophesying boy (sub interpreta- 
tione vaticinantis pueri).' ‘The same author represents 
Hystaspes as saying that the Roman name was to be 
wiped out, and, further, that in the last days the 
righteous would ery to God and God would hear them. 
Justin says that he prophesied the des.ruction of all 
things by fire, and the quotation in Clement makes 
him declare that the kings of the earth should hate and 
persecute the Son of God — the Christ and his followers. 
It is this last passage which fixes the book as Christian 
rather than Jewish. 

V. Dipacric. 1. Teaching of the Apostles (Didache). 
—Greek. ‘The literature of this manual of ethies and 

: ;, church discipline is enormous, and the 

31. Didactic. history of its various forms cannot be 
attempted here. It was discovered by Philotheos 
Bryennios in a MS of 1o56 at Constantinople, and 
printed first in the year 1883. It consists of two distinct 
parts: the first an ethical mannal which may be founded 
on a Jewish document, and reappears in the Epistle of 
Barnabas ; the second relating to church matters, con- 
tuning disciplinary rules and liturgical formule. Opin- 
ions as to its date differ widely. Harnack would assign 
it in its present form (which is probably not primitive) to 
130-160. It forms the groundwork of the 7th Book of 
the Apostolic Constitutions. 

2. Preaching of Peter. — Apparently an orthodox 
second-century book, of which Heracleon and Clem. 
Alex. have preserved important fragments containing 
warnings against Judaism and polytheism, and words 
of Jesus to the apostles. Another set of fragments, 
which there is no sufficient reason for repudiating, 
contains a lament of Peter for his denial, and various 
ethical maxims. There are strong similarities between 
the first set of fragments and the Apology of Aristides. 
Dobschütz (in a monograph in Texte u. Unters.) rejects 
the second set. ‘he relation of the book (a) to a 
supposed Preaching of Paul, the existence of which is 
very doubtful, and (4) to the Pseudo-Clementine literature, 
is by no means clear. A Syriac Preaching of Simon 
Cephas, published by Cureton, has none of the matter 
appearing in the quotations from the Greek book. 

For the books noticed above, and the 
32. Bibliography. later documents not named (which are 
many), the student must consult :— 

J. A. Fabricius, Coder Dseudepig. Vet. Test. Hamburg, 
1713 and 1723; Codex Apocryphus NT, th. 1719, 1743 (ed. 2); 
O. F. Fritzsche, Libri 1/7. pseudepigraphi selecti; A. Hilgen- 
feld, Messias Judeorum; E. Schürer, G/U; Strack and 
Zückler, Apokryphen d. AT; Wace and Salmon, Sfeaker's | 
Comm., Apocrypha; J. C. Thilo, Codex Apocryphus Novi 
Testamenti; Tischendorf, Evangy. Apocr. (ed. 2, 1876); Acta 
Ap. Apocr.; Apoc. Apocr. ; Lipsius, Die Apokr., Apostel- 
geschichten, w. A Postellegendcn; Migne, Dict. des Apocr.; James, 
Apocrypha Anecdota, i, ii.; Vassiliev, Anecdota Greco-Byzan- 
tina; Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum dA pocr. i. ii. 

Editions of individual writings have been specified under their 
proper headings. M. R. J. 


APOLLONIA (arroAAc Nia [Ti. WH]. A town | 
on the Egnatian Road, in that part of Macedonia which 
had the name Mygdonia and lay between the rivers | 
Strymon and Axius. 1t was near Lake Bolbe (Betschik | 
Göl); but its exact site is not yet known. From the 
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tin. Ant. we learn that it was 30 R. m. from Amphi- 
polis, and 37 from Thessalonica. Leake places it to 
the S. of the lake, at the modern village Polina; and 
this is probably right, though others are inclined to look 
for it more to the W. at the post-station of Klisali, 
which is seven hours from Thessalonica. Apollonia 
was at any rate on the main road between Amphipolis 
and Thessalonica by the Aulon, or pass of Arethusa. 
Paul and Silas, therefore, ‘ passed through' the town 
on their way to Thessalonica (Acts171) T w. J. w. 


APOLLONIUS (anoAAwNnioc§ [VA]; 


LONIUS; was.) aà o’). 

1. (Son) of THRASEAS [g.v.]; the governor of Cale- 
syria and Phoenicia who, according to 2 Mace. (35-44), 
induced Seleucus 1V. to plunder the rich temple treasury 
of Jerusalem (see He1Liopokus). He may possibly be 
the same as 

2. The governor of Cœælesyria under Alexander 
Balas, who came to the help of Alexander's rival, 
Demetrius H. (Nikátor), who made him chief of the 
army. ‘This is more explicable if, as in Polyb. xxxi. 
212, Apollonius was the foster-brother (aívrpoQos) of 
Demetrius |. He was besieged at Joppa, and was 
entirely defeated by Jonathan near Azotus (Ashdod) in 
147 B.C. (1 Macc. 1069 7). Jos. (. ff, xiii. 13) calls him 
Aaós (or rather Taós, Niese) -7.e., one of the Dai (the 
classical Dahie) on the E. of the Caspian Sea— and 
erroneously represents him as fighting on the side of 
Alexander Balas. 


APOL- 


3. General of Samaria, one of the officers of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, beaten and slain by Judas 


the Maccabee, 166 B.C. (1 Mace. 310 f£). He is prob- 
ably the chief tax-commissioner (&pxwr dopoXo*yuas), 
who previously (168-167 B.C. ) had been sent to hellenise 
Jerusalem, and by taking advantage of the sabbath had 
routed the Jews and occupied a fort there (1 Maec. 1 29 ff 
2 Mace. 524 f. )) He may perhaps be identified with— 

4. The son of Menestheus sent by Antiochus Epiphanes to 
congratulate Ptolemy VI. Philometor on his accession (8a rà 
TpwroxAnaca : 2 Macc. 4 21). 

5s. Son of GENNEUS (ò Tov l'ervatov) ; a Syrian general under 
Antiochus V. Eupator (2 Macc. 12 2). 


APOLLOPHANES (arroAAocaNnc [VA]; Syr. has 


«nao, Apollonius?), a Syrian slain by the men 
of Judas the Maccabee (2 Macc. 1037). 


APOLLOS (aroAA«c! [Ti. WH]), according to 

1 Cor., our most important source, was a missionary 
and teacher who continued Paul's work 

1, In 1Cor. in Corinth after the first visit of the latter 
(36), and was afterwards his companion in Ephesus, 
though not perhaps at the time the Epistle was being 
written (see 2v in 16:2). Shortly before the writing of 
the First Epistle four parties had arisen in Corinth 
(110-12), one of which claimed to be ‘of Paul,’ and 
another *of Apollos'; it argues, there'ore, delicacy of 
feeling in Apollos that he did not comply with Paul's 
invitation to revisit Corinth again. The invitation 
itself, on the other hand, makes it plain that there 
were no very fundamental differences between the two 
men, least of all as to doctrine. Yet neither is it con- 
ceivable that the party-division turned upon nothing 
more than the personal attachment of their individual 
converts to the two men respectively. On that sup- 
position there would be nothing so blameworthy about 
it; and it would be impossible to explain the existence, 
alongside of them, of the party of Christ, and still more 
of that of Peter. Our earliest authority for Peter's ever 
having been in Corinth at all is Dionysius, bishop of 
Corinth about 170 (Eus. AE ii. 958), who, contrary to 
all the known facts of history, will have it that Peter 


1 By contraction, or rather ahhreviation, like Zyvas from 
Zyvddwpos, 'Awuvas from 'Auvrvavópos, and so on (cp NAMES, 
$ 86, end). The fuller form is more probably 'ArmoAA« tos than 
'AsoAAó6wpos, of which the usual contractions were ‘AoAAas, 
'AmeAÀas, or “AweAAns. The reading ‘AroAAwmos is actually 
given by D in Acts1824. By analogy the accentuation ’AmoA- 
Aws ought to be preferred to the currently adopted 'AsmoAA us. 
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came both to Corinth and to Italy simultaneously with 
Paul. Thus the formation of an Apollos party, as dis- 
tinguished from the party of Paul, can have been due 
only to the individuality and marner of teaching of 
Apollos. Paul finds it necessary to defend himself 
against the charge that ‘wisdom’ is absent from his 
teaching. His answer (1:7-34) is that in substance 
‘wisdom’ is really contained in the simple preaching of 
the Cross, but that in form he offers it ouly to Christians 
of mature growth, and (this not being the Corinthians' 
case) that he has purposely kept it in the background 
in his dealings with them. ‘lhe teachers who offered 
‘wisdom,’ and thus excelled Paul in the eyes of many of 
the Corinthians, however, were assuredly not the Judaisers 
among whom the parties of Christ and of Peter found 
their supporters. .\pollos, therefore, must be meant. 
Paul actually says that on the foundation laid by him- 
self in Corinth, besides the gold, silver, and precious 
stones, wood, hay, and stubble have been built (3 r2). 
But the energy with which he pronounces his judgment 
in lrg f. 29 25 can be explained only by the fact that the 
adherents of Apollos overvalued their teacher and 
subordinated substance to form. 
With this agrees the notice in Acts 1824-28 (our 
secondary source; see Actus)! that Apollos was an 
eloquent man, mighty in the Scriptures, 
2. In Acts. and an Alexandrian Jew. We may ac- 
cordingly assume that the distinguishing quality in 
Apollos’ teaching of ‘wisdom’ showed itself in an 
allegorising interpretation of the OT, such as we see in 
Philo or in the Epistle of Barnabas. But the fact that 
he was a Christian and taught the doctrine of Jesus 
‘exactly’ (axpiBas: 18252 4) contradicts the statements 
(on the one hand) that he knew only the baptism of 
John (1825;) and (on the other) that he had to be in- 
structed more perfectly in Christianity by Priscilla and 
Aquila (1385557). Whilst, therefore, it is possible for us 
to regard 1824254 as derived from a written source 
which the compiler had before him, 18 asc 265c would 
seein to be later accretions. The effect of these last 
expressions (even if they are traditional) is to represent 
Apollos as subordinate to Paul; for, according to 
19 1-7, the rest of the disciples of John must receive thc 
gift of the Holy Ghost for the first time at the hands of 
Paul. As to the rest, the fact that in 191-3 mention is 
made of these as of something new goes to show that 
originally in 1825 there was no reference to a disciple 
of John. Further, Acts 1828 is not easily reconcilable 
with what is said in rCor.36: that the mission of 
Apollos was directed to the same persons as that of Paul, 
and that the church of Corinth consisted almost entirely 
of Gentile Christians (1 Cor. 122 compared with 718). 
In that case Acts 13252 may be attributed to the same 
author to whom 1828 (and 1825c 264 c ?) must be ascribed. 
Of the most recent attempts to deny the existence of the con- 
tradictions indicated ahove none can be pronounced successful. 
Blass (JZxf. Limes, T, 1895-96, pp. 241/7., 564, and PAilology of the 
Gospels, 1898, p. 30,4) supposes Apollos to have derived his 
knowledge of Christianity from a book where, as in the second 
canonical gospel, the baptismal precept was wanting. Arthur 
Wright (xf. Times, 9, 1897-93, pp. 8-12, 437 4) replies, with 
reason (as it seems to us), that such use of a book could not have 
been intended n the word cammyeta@ar. It is only of axovecy 
that Blass has been able to show that in some few cases it is 
practically equivalent to ‘learning by reading’ (see the examples, 
in Stephanus, Thes. t, Paris, 1831, p. 1268 A and D. They are 
not, however, all of them quite certain. Nor is Jn. 1234 a case 
in ponr the meaning is ‘Our teachers have read in the law, 
and have told us hy word of mouth that the Christ abideth for 
ever". No single instance can be adduced in which carynxeto- 
@ac denotes acquisition of knowledge without intervention of a 
teacher. In particular, in Rom. 217/. the meaning is, ‘thou 
bearest the name of a Jew and . . . provest the things that 
differ, being instructed out of the law’ [by frequenting the 
synagogue, or the instruction of the scribes]; and even in those 
cases where dxovew has practically the sense of ‘read,’ the 
underlying idea is always that the book is read not by the 
‘hearer’ himself, but by some other person, as, for example, a 
slave, so that the primary sense of the word has never entirely 
disappeared. In the case of Apollos, however, the idea that he 


1 The reference to Acts 18 24-28 occurs in § r1. 
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! used a Christian book, not however reading it himself but getting 


it read to him by some other peren is too far-fetched to be 
brought into requtsition here. To the suggestion (referred to by 
Blass, Acta Apostolorum, ed. philol. 1895, ad loc.) that 
Apollos may have been orally instructed by a man whose know- 
ledge of Christianity in its turn was limited to the contents of a 
book from which the baptismal command was absent, it has to 
be replied that the supposition is irreconcilable with the axpiBas 
of Acts1725.! Wright himself, however, contributes nothing 
new to the solution of the question except the emendation of 
£AáAe into áreAdAe (so D), the verb being then taken as mean- 
ing ‘to repeat by rote ' or atleast ‘to glibly recite.’ Even if such 
a meaning could be established for the word, it would not nearly 
suffice to remove the difficulties of the passage. Lastly, Balden- 
sperger (Dez Prolog des 4 Fvangeliums, 1853, pp. 93-99) is con- 
strained to take refuge in the view that what Apollos taught 
axprBos consisted rue of Messianic matters as enumerated in 
such passages as Heb. 61/; that the editor of the source of 
Acts here employed says rà mepi tov ‘ingot only from a point of 
view of his own, meaning all the while not the historical Jesus 
but simply the Messiah in the larger sense, in whose coming the 
disciples of John also believed. If this be so, he could not 
possibly have expressed his meaning in a less appropriate and 
more misleading way. 

Tit. 313, the only other NT passage in which Apollos 
is named, cannot be used as a historical source ; and 

3. Other there is no ground for the conjecture that 

: ine what constituted the difference between 

Dares Apollos and Paul lay in the value attached 
by the former to the administration of baptism with his 
own hands (1 Cor. 113-17), and that thereby he gave an 
impulse to the practice of baptism for the dead (1 Cor. 
1529) Paul, indeed, regards the church of Corinth, 
although he has personally baptized hardly any of its 
members, as wholly his own (1 Cor. 4:5 and often). 
On the other band, the hypothesis put forward by 
Luther (as having already been suggested somewhere) 
that Apollos wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews is, at all 
events, preferable to any other that ventures to con- 
descend on a name. 

In the lists of ‘the Seventy ' (Lk. 101), dating from the fifth 
and sixth centuries, Apollos is enumerated, and has the diocese 
of Cæsarea assigned to him (Chron. Pasc. Bonn ed., i. 442, 
ii. 126). P. W. S 

APOLLYON (amoAAvcN [Ti WH], Rev. 911. 
See ABADDON. 


APOSTLE (arocroAoc. ‘a messenger ')? was the 
title conferred by Jesus on the twelve disciples whom 
" he sent forth, on a certain occasion, to 

1. ‘The em : 
Twelve.’ preach and heal the sick. In the earliest 
Gospel tradition the disciples appear to be 
spoken of as apostles only in reference to this special 
mission (Mk. 314 [NB] = Lk. 6:3, cp Mt. 102 ; and Mk. 
63o— Lk. 910); but the name soon became a customary 
designation, and is so employed in Lk. (175 2410) and 
Acts (12, etc.). The number twelve was symbolical, 
corresponding to the twelve tribes of Israel ; and when 
Judas fell from his ‘apostolate’ (Acts125) the number 
was restored by the election of Matthias.? It is used 
in this symbolical and representative sense in Rev. 21 14. 
Lists of the Twelve.—In the four lists (Mt. 102 Mk. 316 Lk. 


6 14 Acts1 13) the names fall into three groups of four names, 
the first name in each group being constant, while the order of 


the rest changes. Thus: 

l. Mk. Peter James John Andrew. 
Mt. Lk. Peter Andrew James John. 
Acts Peter John James Andrew. 

IIl. Mk. Lk. Philip Bartholomew Matthew Thomas. 
Mt. Philip Bartholomew Thomas Matthew. 
Acts Philip Thomas Bartholomew Matthew. 

Ill. Mk. Mt. James Thaddzeus Simon the Judas 
of Alpheus Cananzan Iscariot. 

Lk. (Acts) James SimonZelotes Judas of Judas 
of Alphzus James Iscariot. 


Mark's order of the first group recurs in Mk. 133. It puts first 
the three who were selected as witnesses of the raising of Jairus's 
daughter (Mk. 5 37), of the Transfiguration (92), and of the 
Agony (1433) Their importance is further marked by surnames 
given by Jesus, Peter (2 Cephas) and Boanerges. Mt. and Lk. 


1 Blass now (Phil of Gospels) expressly rejects the idea. 

2 amócToÀos, a stronger word than ayyedos, properly denotes 
not a mere messenger, but rather the delegate of the person who 
sends him. It seems to have heen used among the Jews of the 
fourth century A.D., of persons sent on a mission of responsibility, 
especially for the collection of moneys for religious purposes. 

On this subject, see MATTHIAS, I. 
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drop the Aramaic surname Doanerges, and class the brothers 
together (' Peter and Andrew his brother"). In Acts the order 
is accounted for by the prominence of Peter and John in the 
opening chapters. This seems to have had a reflex action on 
the writer's mind, for in Lk. 851 928 we have ‘Peter and John 
and James,’ though where Peter is not mentioned we have 
* James and John, 954. 

The original signification of the t m (delegate or 
missionary) is recalled by its application to Barnabas 
2. Paul and Saul (Acts 1H 414), who had been selected 

: * under the direct guidance of the Spirit from 
among the prophets and teachers of the church of 
Antioch and sent forth on a mission. enterprise. 
Paul in his epistles defends his claim to be an apostle 
in the highest sense, as one directly commissioned by 
God ; and in this connection he emphasises his personal 
acquaintance with the risen Christ (Gal. 11 2 Cor. 115 
1Cor.9:: * Àm I not an apostle, have I not seen Jesus 
our Lord?') As ‘apostle of the Gentiles’ (Kom. 
1113) he received full recognition fron the chief apostles 
in Jerusalem (Gal. 2 7-9). 

The stress laid by Paul on his own apostolate, as ' not 
a whit behind" that of the ‘Twelve, was probably a 

main factor in the snbsequent restriction of 

. Others. ; a : 

3. Others the title to the original apostles and himself. 
In the NT, however, it is certainly applied to Barnabas, 
as we have seen, and almost certainly to Silvanus 
(1 Thess. 26), Andronicus, and Junias (Rom. 167) 
apart from its more limited reference in the case of the 
‘apostles of the churches’ (2 Cor. 823) and Epaphro- 
ditus (Phil. 225 ‘your apostle’). Moreover, we see it 
claimed in the church of Ephesus by certain persons to 
whom it is demed only after they have been tested and 
‘found false’ (Rev. 22). 

Rules for deciding the validity of such claims are given in the 
early manual called fhe Teaching of the Apostles. Th s book, 
which shows us a primitive type of Church life existing in 
the Nees in which it was written, confirms the view suggested 
by the NT of the extension of the title of apostle beyond rhe 
limits of the Twelve and Paul. Apostles are here spoken of as 
teachers essentially itinerant ; ranking above the prophets who 
may or may not be settled in one place, and in no specilied 
relation to the bishops and deacons who are responsible for the 
ordinary local administration of the community. Even as the 
first apostles were sent forth ‘without purse or scrip,' so these, 
‘according to the ordinance of the gospel,’ move from place to 
place, and are not to remain in a settled church more than two 
days, nor to receive money or more than a day's rations. These 
wandering missionaries are referred to by Eusebius as * holding 
the first rank of the succession of the apostles' (//£ 3 37 5 10; 
he avoids tlie actual designation E t perhaps in deference 
to later usage); and the strict regulations in the Zeaching prove 
that there was danger lest the frequency of their visits should 
become burdensome to settled churches. 

It is interesting to observe that the tradition of the application 
of the title to missionaries survives at the present day in the 
East. Among the Greeks the word for a missionary is tepamó- 
arodos, and the delegates of the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
mission to the Nestorians are regularly called apostles by the 
Syrians of Urmi. 

Having thus clearly established the wider use of the 
term ‘apostle,’ we must return and consider the unique- 

ness of the position i i 
4. Apostolate. i po on occupied by the 

Twelve and Paul, to whom par excel- 
lence the title belongs. The distinction of their office 
which first comes under notice is that they were witnesses 
of the Resurrection. This is emphasised at the election 
of the new apostle in Acts la: f. ‘Of the men which 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, one of these must with 
us be a witness of his resurrection.' Their personal 
discipleship to Jesus, however, and the special training 
which he had bestowed upon them, had fitted. them 
to be not only the preachers of faith and repentance 
to the multitudes, but also the authoritative instructors 
of the ‘brethren’ (cp Acts 242 ‘the apostles’ doctrine '). 
Their commission was derived directly from Christ, 
even as his was from the Father (Jn. 2021, and cp 
rClem. 45: ‘Christ then is from God, and the 
apostles from Christ’). In performing cures they lay 
stress upon the fact that they are his representa- 
tives; their acts are in fact his (cp especially Acts 
316 934). Certain functions are in the first instance 
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exercised exclusively by the apostles; as the laying on 
of hands, to convey the Pentecostal gift to the bap- 
tized, and the appointment of local officers in the 
church. In the earliest stage, too, the contributions of 
wealthy believers are laid ' at the apostles’ feet’; though 
at a later time it is ' the presbyters ' who receive the offer- 
ings made for ‘the brethren in Jud:;va' (Aets 434 f. 1137. 

"The authority implied in their commission is nowhere 
formally detined ; but on two important occasions we 
are permitted to observe the method of its exereise. 
‘Thus, in the appointment of the Seven the apostles call 
on the whole body of believers to elect, and thereupon 
themselves appoint the chosen persons to their work by 
a solemn ordination. Again, when the question of the 
obligation of Gentile believers to observe the Mosaic 
ritual arises in Antioch, it is referred to ‘the apostles 
and elders’ in Jerusalem (see COUNCIL, ii. ), and a letter 
is written in their joint names (' the apostles and elder 
brethren’). ‘his letter is couched in terms of authori- 
tative advice rather than of direct command ; and the 
authority which it implies, with regard to the distant 
communities whose interests are involved, is moral 
rather than formal. 

In the churches of Paul's foundation we find that 
apostle acting with a consciousness of the fullest 
authority, in appointing presbyters, conveying the gift 
of the Spirit, and settling all kinds of controverted 
questions (Acts1423 196 1 Cor.717). His relation to 
the Twelve is marked by a firm sense of independence 
together with an earnest desire for concerted action. 
In the case of Timothy at Ephesus and of Titus in 
Crete we see him delegating for a time during his own 
absence his apostolie authority. 

For the relation of the apostolate to other forms of 
the Christian ministry, see CHURCH, § 12. 

Bishop Lightfoot's note ‘on the name and office of an Apostle’ 

(Comm. on Gal. sth ed. 92-101) had, even before 
Literature. the recovery of ihe 7eaching, destroyed the 

fiction of the limitation of the term in the first 
age. It needs now to be supplemented by Harnack's important 
discussion, Lere der Apostel, 93-118. The whole subject 
has been freshly and vigorously treated by Hort in ecclesia 
(assim). J ^. R 

APOTHECARY (ND Ex. 302535, Dj? Eccl. 101). 
The Heb. word means ‘ perfumer.' See CONFECTION, 
PERFUME, 6's term is uvpeyós, the medical or magical 
aspects (see @apyakia, -kevetw, -kov in (3) of whose 
trade may be seen in Icelus. 888, where his skill in 
compounding the medicines (v. 4 $apuaka, medicamenta) 
that the Lord created out of the earth is referred to. 
In Neh. 38 is mentioned a guild of perfumers, one of 
the 'sons' or members of which was Hananiah (the 
idiom is effaced in RV, and misrepresented in AV, 
which gives ‘son of one of the apothecaries '). 


APPAIM :|2'2N. edpatm [B]; ado. [A]; whem 
[L]) a Jerahmeclite (1 Ch. 23o /.). 


APPARITION (dantacma), Mt. 1426 RV. See 
DIVINATION, 8 3 (3), SOUL. 

APPEAL. On inferior and superior courts, or what 
might be called courts of review or of appellate juris- 
diction in the Hebrew commonwealth, see GOVERN- 
MENT, S3 19, 31, and LAW AND JUSTICE, $ 16. As 
regards Roman eriminal procedure, —the appeal of Paul 
to Cæsar is best understood from the narrative of 
Festus to Agrippa (Acts 2514-21). Accused by his 
compatriots in 'certain questions of their own super- 
stition,’ and asked whether he was willing to go to 
Jerusalem and there be judged, he had ‘appealed’ (éme 
kaXecajévov) to be reserved for the hearing (didyvwow. 
cognitionem) of Cæsar. ‘lhe apostle as a Roman 
citizen was well within his rights when he invoked the 
authority of the emperor and thereby virtually declined 
the jurisdiction alike of the Jewish courts and of the 
Roman procurator ; and his reasons for choosing to do 
so are not far to seek.— Under the republican pro- 
cedure every Roman citizen had the right of provocatio 
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ad populum. From the time of Augustus the populus 
ceased to exercise sovereign criminal jurisdiction ; the 
emperor himself took cognisance of criminal cases as a 
court of first instance, having co-ordinate jurisdiction 
with the senate.—The guestio procedure continued as 
before to be the ordinary mode of trial. 


APPHIA (angia [Ti. WH], etc., APPIA, ete. Cp 
especially Lightf. Col. and Philem. 372 f.), probably 
the wife of Philemon (Philem. 2), 


APPHUS (caġpoyc [A]; cang. [NV]), 1 Maec. 
25. Sce JONATHAN, 18, MACCABEES, § 5. 


APPII FORUM, RV ' Market of Appius’ (arrrmriov 
oopoy [Ti. WH]; modern Foro Appio), a well-known 
halting-place on the 7a Afpia, where Paul was met 
by brethren from Rome (Acts 2815). The distance from 
Rome is given in the /Zz. Anton. (107) as 43 R. m. 
(and so perhaps /4 Zfier.—e.g., Migne, PL. 8794, 
but in other edd. [611 f] as 37). 

For inscription on xLtit milestone, found near Foro Appio, 
see C/L x. pt. i. 686. The road leading to Appii Forum from 
the south through the district of the Pontine Marshes was often 
abandoned in favour of a journey by boat (cp Horace, Sat. i. 
5 1-26, where Appii Forum is described (7. 4) as being ' Differtum 
nautis, nae atque malignis. See also THREE TAVERNS. 

APPLE (MBA; Pr. 2511 Cant. 235 78[o] 85 Joel 
lret, see also Fruit, § 12), by some understood as a 
generic name including various fruits, and 
by others supposed to mean not the apple 
but the quince, citron, or apricot. The origin of the 
IIebrew name is not quite certain ; but there seems no 
sufficient reason for rejecting the accepted derivation 
from ns, to breathe ;! the name thus alludes to the 
perfume of the fruit. mem in post-biblical Hebrew, 
and the corresponding word Z/4//z4? in Arabic, ordin- 
arily denote the ‘apple’; and this rendering is, so far, 
supported by the ancient versions—Greek, Syriac, 
Arabic, Latin, and the Targum. It must be admitted, 
however, that all the words used—-4u4Xov, Aazzórd,? 
sun, Fuffüh, malum (s. pomum)—are capable, with or 
without the addition of an epithet, of being applied 
to other fruits; uZXov, indeed, originally meant ' large 
tree,' or fruit in general, and only gradually became 
confined to the apple;* cp the very wide use of 
pomum, poma in Latin. Still, an examination of the 
biblical passages where msn occurs seems to show 
that some particular fruit is intended ; and the question 
must be answered by considering (1) which kind of fruit 
possesses in the highest degree the qualities of beauty of 
colour and form, of fragrance, and of efficacy in over- 
coming the feeling of sickness; and (2) which fruit-tree 
was most likely, under the conditions of climate and of 
botanical history, to be found abundant in Palestine 
during biblical times. [Though all the six occurrences 
of msn are possibly, not to say certainly, post-exilic, 
the antiquity of the cultivation of the tree (or class of 
trees?) in Palestine is proved by the place-names 
Tappuah and Beth-Tappuah.] 

'The following identifications have been proposed :— 
(1) apricot (Tristram, FFP 294); (2) apple (especially 

ao WRS, J. PhiL 1365 7.); (3) citron or 

2. RH orange (Del. Comm. UM ); (4) quince 

canton. | Houghton, PSBA 1242-48 [1889-90]). 

1 It seems doubtful whether there was, as postulated by Lów 
(Aram. Pflanzennamen, 156) and Houghton (P554 1247 
[1889-90], any word msn to swell, even in Rabbinic Hebrew. 
It is at all events unknown to biblical Hebrew, to Syriac, and to 
Arabic. See, further, Lag. Uebers. 111, 129; and F. Hommel, 
Aufsätze u. Abhandl. 107, and in ZDMG 44546 (oo). 

This must he a loan-word in Arabic (Frankel, Aram. 
Fremdzw. 140), probably from Aramaic, though no trace of it 


has yet been found in Syriac. 

3 Lag. is inclined to derive this, the Aramaic equivalent of 
mon, from the Armenian word for apple (Antser) and thus prove 
that the fruit came to Semite lands from Armenia (Uebers. I. cc.) ; 
but Hommel shows the probability of the word being genuinely 
Semite, connecting it with an Arabic root Zanaza (Aufsätze u. 
Abhandl, 107). 

4 Hehnand Stallybrass, Wanderings of Plants and Animals, 


499- 


1. Name. 
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i. With regard to the first of these—the apricot 
(Prunus Armeniaca, L.)—it is to be remarked that it is 
not mentioned by ‘Theophrastus, and does not appear to 
have been known to the Greeks or the Romans before the 
commencement of the Christian era (De C. Orzz. 171). 

Its original home was E. Asia (probably China), whence it 
gradually spread westward to Armenia (u5Aov 'Apuevtaxóv, 
malum armeniacum), but Tristram is certainly wrong in 
saying (Vad. Hist. 335) that it is ative there. 

The present abundance of the apricot in Palestine is 
almost certainly post-biblical. 

2. The apple—Pyrus Malus, 1..—is found without 
doubt in a wild state in Northern Asia Minor, especially 
about Trebizond, and occasionally forms small woods. 

lt extends eastwards to Transcaucasia, and apparently to 
Persia (cp Boissier, A7. Orient. 2656). Sir Joseph Hooker says 
that it is ‘apparently wild’ in NW. Himalaya and W. Thibet, 
but that everywhere else in India it is cultivated (77. Brit. Ind. 
2373) De Candolle (Orig. 180) thinks the apple was indigenous 
and cultivated in Europe in prehistoric times ; but Boissier (/.c.) 
restricts its natural occurrence to Macedonia and Enbaa. 

In any ease the original apple clearly required a cool 
climate. Under cultivation there have been obtained 
varieties which will tolerate and even require a warmer 
one ;* but these are notoriously modern inventions, aud 
it is absurd to take account of them in considering the 
ancient history of the fruit. In truth the original apple 
—and the apple of biblical times was presumably some- 
what similar—cannot have been very attractive: it was 
in fact a ‘crab’ only about an inch in diameter, 

Sir Joseph Hooker says (from his own knowledge) 
‘Palestine is too hot for apples.' With this agrees 
"'Iristram's account : 

‘Though the apple is cultivated with success in the higher 

arts of Lebanon, out of the boundaries of the Holy Laud, yet 
it barely exists in the country itself. There are, indeed, a few 
trees in the gardens of Jaffa; but rhey do not thrive, and have 
a wretched, woody fruit. Perhaps there may be some at 
'Askalàn. What English and American writers have called 
the ‘‘apple,” however, is really the quince. The climate is far 
too hot for our apple tree’ (VEB 334 /). 

As there is no evidence of the apple ever having been 
found native in Syria, those who render fappuah ‘apple’ 
have to show (1) that it was introduced from without 
(Pontus) and (2) that it became established when 
introduced. Both propositions are improbable. What 
is said above of the introduction of a few modern sorts 
into Syrian gardens is true ; ? but it is impossible to infer 
from this fact that the biblical zappa was the apple. 

The strongest argument for the apple is that //f/à4 is 
used in modern Arabic for this fruit; but, as we have 
seen above, the word may have wider significance, and 
it is exceedingly probable that in such passages as 
those quoted by Robertson Smith in an article (Journ. 
Phil 65 f.) which, though short, appeared to him 
(prematurely ?) to be almost decisive, it is really the 
quince that is meant. Even if ‘apple’ be the usual 
modern meaning of ¢4fizh, it is far from uncommon in 
botanical history for a name to pass from one to another 
of two plants so nearly allied as the quince and the apple. 

[J. Neil (Pal. Explored, '82, p. 186) differs widely 
from Prof. G. Post of Beyrout (Hastings, DB, ‘ Apple’), 
who argues that the apple as grown in Palestine and 
Syria to-day alone fulfils all the conditions of the /a?5ua£. 


Post remarks, *almost all the apples of Syria and Palestine 
are sweet (Cant. 23). To European and American palates they 
seem insipid. But they have the delicious aroma of the better 
kinds. . . . Sick persons almost invariably ask the doctor if 
they may have an apple ; and if he objects they urge their case 
with the plea that they only want it to smell.’ This being so, 
it is relee to conjecture that ‘such an epicure as Solomon 
would have had many of the choicest kinds,' for, according to 
Post, the‘ordinary and (to us) disappointing Syrian apple can 
still, without poeric idealisation, be referred to in the language 
of Canticles. But was Canticles written for Syria ?] 

4. No citrus (orange or citron) will do. 

The citron has its home in the sub-Himalayan tract of N. 

1 Thus the best American apples succeed in Great Britain 
only under glass. 

Similarly, in the Deccan four sorts of apples are now found ; 
M these are all introduced, two from England and two from 
ersia. 
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India. Thenceit ace W. through Mesopotamia and Media ; 
hence its current botanical name, Citrus médica, L.l It is 
first mentioned by ea (rò pndoy rd pydiady ù 7rd 
wepocxév; /Tísf. iv. 42); but he says that it is not eaten (ov« 
éatierac), It was probably, therefore, not much developed by 
cultivation, i / io ie. 

‘The Romans did not know the citron. ‘Their citron 
wood was the wood of Callitris quadrivalvis, Vent., 
from N. Africa. The true citron was probably not 
introduced into Italy till the third or fourth century A.D. 

The claims of the citron? (to be the /appuah) are sa 
exceedingly slight that its introduction into Palestine 
is chiefly interesting in connection with the Feast. of 
Tabernacles, at which, in the time of Jos., it was carried 
by the Jews (a custom which is continued to the present 
day: see ‘The Citron of Commerce, Aew Bulletin, 
June 1894). It was introduced at any rate during the 
period of their relations with Media and Persia, and we 
find it depicted upon Jewish coins (see Stade, 6772, 
facing p. 406). 

The statement of Jos, (4 n£. xiii. 13 p is, that according to the 
law of the Feast of Tabernacles bianches of the palin and citron 
tree (ÓUpaovs ray downy kat kerpcov) were to be borne by every 
one: elsewhere (75. tii. [0 4) he specifies the myrtle, the willow, 
and boughs of palm-tree and of pome-citron (nAos ms mepacas). 
The Talmudic law particularly ordained that the fruit should 
be held in the left hand, and the branches (or 3%) in the right.3 
‘The priestly law, on the other hand, has not the precision which 
the translators and exegetes of a later age gave toit. In Lev. 
23 39 7 (H), among the requirements for the feast of ingathering, 
stands the ‘fruit of goodly trees,’ or (better) * goodly tree-fruit' 
(723 py 5; cp (BAL, kapmóv ~vAov wpatoy), which Targ., 
Pesh., and ancient Jewish tradition identified with the orange 
or citron.3 This identification is open to question, and the 
expression may De connected preferably with the ‘fair boughs’ 
mentioned in the account of the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, 2 Macc. 
10677. (xAddous wpaiavs ; ramus virides; Pesh. om.) Nor is 
the citron specifically mentioned in the somewhat fuller and ] ss 
vague list in Neh. 815 (the Pesh. apparently renders * palm-trees ' 
by 'citrons ), although commentators found an allusion to it in 
the Joe s the fat or oily tree (AV ‘pine,’ RV *wild-olive ).] 

The orange was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 
It was introduced into Mediterranean countries by the 
Arabs about the nintli century. 

4. Whereas the development of the modern apple is 
most probably to be attributed to the northern races, the 
quince (Pyrus Cydonia, L. = Cydonia Vulgaris, Vers.) 
is a fruit characteristic of the Mediterranean basin and 
requires a warm temperate climate. A native of W. 
Asia, it extended to the Taurus, and thence spread 
through all Mediterranean countries? — The best sort 
came from Crete; hence uiXov xkvÓowior and alum 
coteneum, and the various European names (Codogno, 
Itàl.; Coing, l'r.; and Quince, Engl.).  Hehn (Zc. 185) 
says: ‘The golden apples of the Hesperides and of 
Atalanta were idealised quinces Its colour, like 
that of the pomegranate, made a lively impression.’ 
This would well accord with the reference in Prov. 25 i1; 
whilst the well-known aroma of the quince (much stronger 
than that of the apple) would explain Cant. 2578[9]. It 
is true that the taste of the fruit, unsweetened, is harsh 
and bitter, and there is hence some difficulty in re- 
conciling our theory with Cant.23; but something 
must be there allowed for the idealisation of the picture, 
and undoubtedly the fruit could be prepared in such a 
way as to have a delicious taste. Moreover the whole 
classical history of the fruit is saturated with erotic 
suggestion, and this falls in with the repeated mention of 
it in Canticles. N. M. —W. T. T. -D. 

1 Sir Joseph D. Hooker (F7. Brit. Ind. 1514) gives its range 
as Garwhal to Sikkim. 

? mn, from Pers, /trunj. For the various traditions con- 
nected with it cp Levy, s.r. See Löw, 46. 

3 The Daphnephoria as depicted by Leighton is a familiar 
and popular illustration of this custom. 

3 Rashi referred to the annual beauty of the tree, and the 
Talmud supposed that 435 — 13—1.e., 5op—an allusion to the 
fact that the citron grows beside all waters (cp Field, /7exa/4a, 
ad loc.) See De Candolle (Orig. (@) 143 /), who quotes Risso 
to show that the citron was not recognised by the translators of ©., 
1f sin is really a genuine (and ancient) Semitic word (cp above, 
$1, n. 3), it is tempting to read it here instead of 432. 

5 De Candolle, 189, says: 'Avant l'époque de la guerre de 
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APRONS. For nin, the (fig-leaf) coverings of 
Gen, 37 (AV € ' things to gird about,’ RV ™&: ' girdles’ ; 
OG" MEPIZWMATA), see GIRDLE, 2. For prgeo 
(Ruth315 AV mE) see MANTLE, 8 2, no. 3. The 
guusuÓu, [Ti. WH) of Acts 912f. (used for healing 
purposes) are the semicinctia or aprons worn by servants 
and artisans. 


AQUILA (akyAac [Ti WII]. is the Latin name by 
which alone we know one of the Jewish companions of 
Paul A Jew, native of Pontus, he had removed to 
Rome and there carried on his calling as tent-maker ; 
probably it was also in Rome that he married his wife 
Prisca or Priscilla, whose name is always associated with 
his = most commonly indeed placed before it. ‘The 
banishment of the Jews from Rome by Claudius (u7 a 
A.P. 49) led to the settlement of Aquila and his wife in 
Corinth (Acts}82). Here, presumably, their acquaint- 
ance with Paul begun and they were converted to 
Christianity. ft was with them that the apostle, also a 
tent-maker, lodged on his first visit to Corinth. — (.After- 
wards, looking back upen his relations with them at this 
time [Rom. 16 ,] he applies to them the words : * fellow- 
workers in Christ Jesus, who, for my life. laid down 
their own necks; unto whom net owy | give thanks, 
but also all the churches of the Gentiles. 0. From C oninth 
Aquila and Priscilla accompanied Paul to Il: plicsus (Acts 
18:8), and here they remained Lchind while he wont on 
to Jerusalem. At this tame Apollos (g.2.) arrived in 
Ephesus, and the zealous pair undertook to ' expound 
unto him the way of God mere perfectly) (2. 6). Writ- 
ing to the Corinthian Church after hie return to b.phe us, 
Paul encloses the message: "Aquila and Prisca. salute 
you much in the Lord, with the church that is in their 
house’ (1 Cor. 1019). What is meant by this church is 
not quite clear; but the expression shows that they a ust 
have held a somewhat prominent and perhaps off ciat 
position in the Iephesian community. "That. Ephesus 
continued (or was supposed to have continued? to be 
their home long after Paul left it is shown by the sdluta- 
tion addressed to them in 2‘Tim.4sy. bat they are 
saluted in Rom. 16> shows ten the assumption that Rem. 
16 3-20 is an integral part of the epistle in which it now 
occurs ; see ROMANS) that at come period they must 
have returned to Rome for at kast a season ; but the 
occurrence of their names here is one of the facts that 
ure held to make it probable that the salutations of Rom. 
163-20 really belong to an Ephesian epistle. 

Ecclesiastical tradition has litle to sav of either Aquila or 
Priscilla ; in some late forms of the legend of Luke, Aquila and 
Priscus are represented as having been the discip'es and lifelong 
companions of that evangelist, and as having had his Gospel 
entrusted to them by him. They are enumerated in the lists of 
the ‘Seventy’ (Lk. 10), dating from the fifth or sixth century, 
Priscas being sometimes read for Prisca. See Lipsius, al for. 
Ap.-gesch. i. 203 J. 399 ii. 2 367. 

AR, AR OF MOAB, is mentioncd in the two ancient 
songs which celebrate Israel's passage across Moab :— 
Nu. 21 15, ‘the slope of the valley that stretches to the 
scat ' or site ‘of Ar" (^p. Hp [BAL] ; 7. 28, a thre hath 
devoured Ar of Moab (3x0 y; Mead [L]; &es M. 


[BA], ——£.e., "5 sy; so Sam. and some Heb. MSS) and 
consumed the high places of Arnon.’ "This ‘Ar Moab is 
usually taken to be the same as the Ir Moab, ‘city of 
Moab (zw vp; rów Mwaf [BAL]) ‘which is on 
the border of Arnon at the utmost part of the border’ 
(Nu. 2236), where Barak met Balaam when he came to 
Moab from the F. ; and indeed sy in those ancient songs 
may be the primitive spelling of vy. It is also the ‘Ar 
Moab of Is. 151 (7 Meagetris [BRAQT]). there parallel 
to Kir Moab, another chief fortress of the country, the 
present Kerak. lt may also be ‘the city (~y) in the 
midst of the valley'—i.e., of Arnon (Deut. 236 Josh. 
18916 and 28.945). In harmony with these passages, 
it is called the ‘border of Moab’ in Deut. 218 (@AFL 
Aponp); but in vz.9 (Aponp [A7 svp ras! FI.]) and 29 
(Aponp [BFL]; Apm [A]) of the same chapter it seems 
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to mean a district rather than a town, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting that 655^ renders "4r oa? in 
is. 15 by Moabitis. Our present knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of Moab does not enable us to identify the site of 
"Ar, the city. 

We may be sure it was nol the modern Rabba (so the PAF 
map), the Areopolis which in the fourth. century of our era was 
the capital of Moab. Others have suggested the Mehátet el-1Iaj 
on the left bank of the Arnon opposite Aroer (see Burckhardt, 
Syr. 374). ia ; 

More probably (cp Nu. 2236) it kw at the E. end of 
one or other of the Arnon valleys. 

There Langer (Reisebericht, xvi.) has proposed Lejün (Legio?) 
described by Doughty (otrad. Deserta, 120) as a‘ four-square, 
limestone - built, walled town in ruins, the walls and corner 
towers of dry block-building, at the midst of every wall a gate.’ 

ETE eee 


ARA (NIN; apa [BA] -ai [L]) in a genealogy of | 


ASIER (g.v, 1. $4), 1 Ch. 7383F. Perhaps NIN should be 
pronounced NIN (Ura) for 30 WN (Uriah). See ULLA. 


ARAB (JNN, arpem [P], epeB [AL]), a site in the 
hill-country of Judah (Josh. 153523). If DUMAN (q.z., 4) 
is ed-Domeh, there may possibly be an echo of .Aráb 
in er-Aaóiyeh, the name of a site, with ruins, in the 
mountains of Judah, S. of Hebron (PEF Mem. 331 
360). 


ARABAH (12297.  apaBa [BAL], often translated 


by H rrpoc (EIC, ETTI, KATA) AYCMAC, sometimes by 
KAO’ (TTPOC) ecmepan [BAL]), as a common noun, 
from a root probably meaning ' dry’ (cp ARABtA, § 1), 
is used as a parallel (1s. 35:6, etc.) to 1371/5, * desert- 
steppe,’ and to MY PS, ' parched ground,’ with much 
the same force. Asa proper name, with the article, it 
i» generally confined to the great depression of the Dead 
Sea valley, ‘the "Arábah.' So correctly in RV; in AV 
it is more usually translated ‘ plain’ (7.z7., 6) or ‘ wilder- 
ness’ (but in Josh. 1818 ‘Arabah, GA Baca paa, sce 
BETH-ARABAH). Along with the hill-country, the slopes, 
the Shephélah, and the Negeb, it is reckoned as one of 
the great parallel divisions of the land (Dt.17 Josh. 
1116 128), and it is clear that the name was applied not 
only to the depression from the Lake of Galilee (Dt. 
317; cp .ARBATTIS) to Jericho (2 K. 254) and the Dead 
Sea (which was called the Sea of the 'Arabah : Dt. 149, 
ete., Josh. 316, etc.), but also to the rest of the same 
great hollow as far as the Gulf of 'Akabah (Dt. 11). 

Different parts of the Arabah were called 'Arboth 
(construct plur. of'Arábah) ; ep Josh. 5 ro Jer. 395, etc., 
IA" ‘plains of Jericho’; Nu. 221 263, etc., ‘plains of 
Moab.’ See too ARBATTIS. 

To-day the name £/-'..1raéa is confined to the south of the line 
of cliffs that crosses the valley obliquely a few miles south of the 
southern end of the Dead Sea; and all N. of this i» known as 
#El-Ghor, ‘the depression’ (Rob. BA 2490). 

The singular geological formation of the ‘Arabah is 
indicated under PALESTINE (8 3). Here it is sufficient to 
explain how such a name was applied to the valley even 
N. of the Dead Sea. In spite of the enormous possible 
fertility of the Jordan valley under proper irrigation, the 
vast stretches of jungle, marl, saline soil, and parched 
hillsides out of reach of the streams, along with the 
sparseness of cultivation in most ages (owing to the great 
heat, unhealthy climate, and wild beasts), fully justify 
the name 'Arábah. In the NT also the valley is called 
a wilderness (ry éphuw Mk. 1 4). 

For the 'Arábah S. of the Dead Sea, see Rob. ZA i. and ii., 
Hull, PEF Mem., ‘Geology,’ and for the part N. of the Dead 


Sea, Stanley, SP 7 ; Conder, Zent Work in Pal. 14; GASm. 
HG 22 y. G. A. S. 


ARABAH, BROOK OF THE, AV River of the 
Wilderness (ODWT 202) is in Am. 614 the southern 
limit of the land of Israel in opposition to the northern 
Pass lof Hamath. The name occurs nowhere else; 
but by some has been taken as another form of 
Brook of the 'Arábim (aaya: EV BROOK OF THE 
WiLLows [AV £ BROOK OF THE ARABIANS]— 
rather of the Populus euphratica: ZDPV 2 209), 
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given in Is.157 as the southern boundary of Moab. 
This may be the long Waàdy el-Hasy (or Hessi, PAF 
Map) which Doughty (.17. Des. 126) describes as dividing 
the uplands of Moab and Edom, and running into the 
S. end of the Dead Sea; by some thought to be also 
the Brook ZrRXi. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
Israelite kingdom could ever have been described as 
extending S. of the Arnon. Hoffmann (Z.17W’ 3 
15 [83] suggests that the Brook of the Arabah 
may have lain at the N. end of the Dead Sea. G's 
rendering, Tod xeuuáppov ràv ĝvouðr [BAQ], is no help. 
It is to be noted that N. Israel under Jeroboam Il. in 
the time of Amos is stated in 2 K. 1125 to have extended 
from ‘the entering in of Hamath unto the Sea of the 
Arabah.' ‘The difficulty is increased by the uncertainty 
as to whether Amos means to include Judah. G. A. s. 


ARABATTINE (akpaBarTHNH [AN]) 
53f AV, RV AKRABATTINE, 


ARABIA, ARABIANS (27 ; gentilic ‘DIY and in 
Neh. Z7, pl. DIY, also once DAY, and once 
Kt. DIW ; apaBle]ia decl. and indecl. [BNAL, ete. ], 
-Bicca [DNA]. apay (-aBoc) [BNAL, etc.], apaB[e i 
[BNA]). 

'lhe name *.fraó' (z3y) seems originally to have 
meant nothing more than ‘desert’: hence ' people of 
the desert.’ So Isaiah! uses the word, 
‘In the forest in the desert (rab, but 

DT usage: cg, éomépas) ye halt for the night’ (Is. 
2113). More usual in Hebrew is the fem. form 'draébüA 
(e.¢., Job245 396), a word employed as a proper name 
to denote the desolate valley, in which the Dead Sea is 
situated, reaching to the north-eastern extremity of the 
Red Sea (see ARABAH, i.) In the OT the term Arab, 
as the name of a particular nation and country, is confined 
to comparatively late writings ; it inust therefore appear 
highly improbable that the [lomeric '"Epeufol (Od. 484) 
are to be identified with the Arabs. The lists in Genesis, 
which specify various Arabian tribes, do not mention 
the name. a very significant indication of their antiquity. 
"The word being certainly an appellative (‘desert’) in 
Is. 21 13(with IEV cp Hab. 18 ©, Zeph. 33 65), the heading 
22 ws ‘Oracle concerning the Arabs,’ cannot be in 
accordance with the author's real meaning.? No certain 
instance of the use of trab as a proper name occurs 
before the time of Jeremiah. He speaks of ‘all the 
kings of Arab ' "(39y ‘553 nw Jer. 2524). The words 
which follow in MT, sips 255 53: ns are of course a 
dittography ; in order to make sense the scribes pro- 
nounced zzpn ‘the mixed people, a form which really 


occurs in v. 20, as well as in Ez. 305 and x K.1015 
(where © reads s3y7 for 22572). The Greek text of Jer. 
9524 (k. mTávras T. avupikrovs [BNQ].* it may be noticed, 
does not presuppose a repetition, and moreover (followed 
by Co.) omits the word ' kings,' necessary though it is 
to the sense. The phrase, ‘like a 47i in the desert’ 
(Jer.32, kopovy [BNA]; ^q. apay [Q m&.] may be 
explained to mean either ‘like an Arab’ or ‘like a 
Nomad '—the word has not vet acquired a strictly ethno- 
graphical signification. The same thing applies to a 
passage dating from the end of the Babylonian Exile, 
‘No ‘Arābi shall pitch his tent there, nor shall shepherds 
cause their flocks to lie down there’ (Is. 1820, "ApaSes 
[BNA»£]) In Ez. 2721, however, Arab (ayy; Apaf[e]ta 
[BAQ], with the note ec7epa [Q™S-]), appears as the 
name of a people, coupled with Kedar, a desert tribe very 
frequentlymentionedat that period (see ISHMAEL, § 4[2]). 


I Macc. 


1. Earlier 


1 [saiah's authorship, it is true, has been disputed (see ISAIAH, 
$ 9). 

2 B omits it; but Aq. Symm. Theod. all have it. 

3 Giesebr., however, while agreeing as to the dittography 
which follows, denies that ‘and all the kings of ‘Arak’ are the 
words of Jeremiah ; the closing words of the verse (‘ who dwell 
in the wilderness’) alone are genuine; they give the locality of 
those ‘who have the corners of their hair polled’ (r. 23. Cp. 
9 26 [25], ‘all that have, etc., who dwell in the wilderness.’ 

4 BA has x. m. 7. g. avrov. 
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It would seem that the name of the Arabs came into 
ux among the Hebrews at a time when the old names 
Ishmael, Midian, etc., were disappearing from ordinary 
speech. ‘This change may be connected with the fact 
that during the period in question various tribes 
were advancing from the S. into the northern deserts 
and dispossessing the former inhabitants, who, in all 
probability, were closely akin to the Hebrews. Such 
shifüngs of the population have occurred repeatedly 
in the course of ages. However unproductive the 
districts to the ©. and to the S. of Palestine may 
appear to us, thev are nevertheless, from the point of 
view of the Nomads, decidedly preferable to many parts 
of Arabia proper. 

l'rom the ninth. century n.c. and onwards, the name 

2. Other of the ‘Arabs coe in m Assyrian iu 
tions, where it presents a variety of forms 
(-Lrabi, 4 rubu, Aribi, ete., the adjective 
being Arébaya). 

The name Urki (AB 284 f. ), however, can scarcely be, 
as Delitzsch (/.¢.) supposes, another form of the same 
word and the equivalent of the Arab C72 (which appears 
to be quite late) and of the Heb. NE The Arabs 
mentioned in the cunciform inscriptions were probably 
all, or for the most part, natives of the Syrian desert, 
though we have no reason to assume that the name was 
applied to them exclusively as distinguished from the 
inhabitants of Arabia proper. 

The inscriptions of the Persian King Darius (e.z., 
Behistün, 1, rs) mention .[ra&aya among the subject 
lands, always placing it after Babylonia and .4/Zzra 


Sources. 


(rea Assyria, Mesopotamia proper, and possibly 
northern. Syria) and before Egypt; here also the 
word must refer to the great deserts of Syria— perhaps 


also to those of Mesopotamia and the Sinaitic penin- 
sula. eischyhus (ers. 316), the first extant Greek 
writer in whose works the name occurs, speaks of a 
distinguished. Arab in the army of Xerxes, and the 
contemporary authority whom Herodotus follows in his 
account of the Persian army makes mention of Arabs on 
the same occasion (Herod. 769). While the notions 
of /Eschylus, however, about the geographical position of 
the Arabs, are altogether fantastic he represents them as 
dwelling near the Caucasus (Prom. 422) - Herodotus 
shows himself much better informed. He applies the term 
Arabia to the whole peninsula (cp Herod. 211 3107-113 
439) ; but, as might have been expected, he refers in 
particular to those Arabs who inhabited the country 
between Syria and Egypt (212 3o 34 7/7. 88091, etc. ). 
|t is also to be remarked that, in accordance with a 
peculiar classification, he gives the name of Arabia to 
that part of Egypt which lies to the E. of the Nile valley 
(28, ctc.). Xenophon (tnab. vii. 825) speaks ofa governor 
set by the Persian king over * Phoenicia and .\rabia,’ by 
which is meant the S. of Syria, including Palestine and 
the neighbouring desert—a separate governor being set 
over ' Syria and Assyria, Similarly in the Crropedia 
he doubtless always means by Arabia the desert lands 
which were to some extent dependencies of the Persian 
Empire, not the peninsula itself; we must remember, 
further, that Xenophon had no definite ideas about 
these countries, through which he had not himself 
travelled. The name Arabia is used, in particular, 
for the desert of Mesopotamia (Anab. i. 51); it can 
hardly be an accident that this very district is called 
"Arab by Syriac writers from the third century after Christ 
and onwards. Whilst, however, the term is regularly 
applied to that part of the desert which remained under 
Roman dominion till the Mohammedan conquest, the 
eastern portion, which belonged to Persia, is more 
commonly known as Ze/A ‘frabdyé (or Bà ‘Arbayd in 
the Arabicised form)—4.e., ‘land of the Arabs.’ Traces 
of this usage are found in late Greek authors also. 

A strictly ethnographical sense belongs to the word 


1 See Del. Par. 295 304 J. ; and cp Schr. KGF, 100 ff. 
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‘Arab’ in the writings of a contemporary of Herodotus, 
3. Later OT Nehemiah, who suffered much from the 

enmity of an Arab (Neh. 219 616) and 
enumerates ‘the Arabs’ as such in the 
list of his opponents (Neh. 47 [1]. The Arab in question 
bears a name which, according to the Massoretic vocal 
isation, is to be pronounced GESHEM (g.v.) or Gashmü, 
and appears in the Greek text as Vyodu [BNA], Tisay 
[I]: the correct form is probably GuwsAams, a well- 
known Arabic name. It is very likely that at that time 
the great migration of the Nabativans had already 
happened (see EDOM, 89, NAtnAT.ANS).. The Chronicler 
too refers to ‘the Arabians.’ ‘They brought tribute, he 
tells us, to the pious King Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 1711). He 
relates, also, how God punished the wicked Joram by 
means of the Philistines and ‘the Arabians who were 
beside the Ethiopians’ (2€ h. 2116, cp 221), and how 
he succoured the pious Uzziah in the war against ' the 
Arabians that dwelt in Gu R-BAAL' [g.:.] and other 
nations (2 Ch. 267)--all this is written from the point 
of view of the author's own time (circa 200 R.C. ), and 
has no claim to be regarded as historical. 

By the beginning of the Maccabean period the kingdom 
of the NAI VrEANS [g. 2. | had long been firmly estab- 
lished. At that time various other Arabian tribes were 
also to be found in the great Syrian desert, and from 
among these certain families and persons rose to great 
power during the decline of the Selcucid Empire. ln 
several Syrian towns we find Arabian sovereigns, and at 
Palmyra, at least, there was an Arabian aristocracy ; 
elsewhere also Arabian chieftains occasionally played 
an important part in the politics of that period. 1 Mace. 
Several times mentions Nabaticans and other Arabs 
(52539 935 1117 39 1231 ; cp 2 Macc. 58 1210 J. ). 

'The apostle Paul, after his conversion, retired into 
Arabia (Gal.117) probably some desert tract in the 

Nabatiean kingdom. When he speaks of 
4. NT. Arabia he of course includes the Sinaitic 
peninsula (Gal. 425). Similarly, * Arabs ' (Arabian Jews 
or proselytes) in Acts211 probably means natives of the 
Nabatacan kingdom (see NABATALANS) or of the Roman 
province of Arabia which covered almost the whole extent 
of that kingdom. “Fhe province was constituted by .\. 
Cornelius Palma, governor of Syria (circa 105 A.D. ). 

At what period certain tribes began to call themselves 

Arabs, and at what period the name was adopted by the 
Nati whole nation, cannot be determined. 
Ax ee ave The distinguished scholar, 19. 13. Miiller,! 
apan usage. has maintained that the name ' Mab? 
was unknown to the natives of Arabia till Mohammed 
introduced it as a national designation. ‘This view, how - 
ever, is scarcely tenable. The present writer does not 
happen to have made any notes on the occurrence of 
the name in the pre-Islamic poetry ;? but the verse in 
Tahari, i. 10365, which dates from the beginning of the 
seventh century, is a sufficient proof of its occurrence 
the poet, who can have known nothing of Mohammed, 
speaks of 3000 Arabs as opposed to 2000 foreigners. 
The events there described happened in the neighbour- 
hood of the lower Euphrates—that is to say, in a district 
where Arabs, Aramzeans, and Persians frequently came 
into contact with one another, and where, for that very 
reason, a special term to denote the Arabian nationality 
and language was absolutely required. When we take 
into account the frequent communication between the 
Arabs of this district and those of the distant W. and 
S., and the great uniformity of the Arabian nation, it 
must appear highly probable that the name had long 
been generally used in Arabia itself. 


writers. 


1 Neue Freie Presse, 1894, 20th April. 

2 He would not lay great stress on the words kurā 'ara- 
élyatin, ‘villages of Arabian women,’ or kuran arablyatin, 
* Arabian villages,’ in a verse ascribed to the old poet Imra‘-al- 
kais (about 550 A.D.), 892 (Ahlwardt), the fragment being very 
obscure and the text not quite to be trusted. Nor could he affirm 
the genuineness of the verses ascribed to old poets in Agdaf ix. 10 
second last line, x. 149 2 where the word ' Arab occurs, 
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Hassün and other poets contemporary with Mohammed make 
use of the word "Arab and its plural 44' zd as a term known to 
every one (see the Diwan of Hassan, ed. Tunis 101 17 4 103 13, 
Agani xii. 15628). It is also very likely that in the common 
phrase, no '41 i^ is to be found there,’ the word "Arib means 
simply ‘an Arab’ and hence ‘any human being.’ Still more 
conclusive is the fact that the verb ‘arraba or araba which 
occurs in one of the oldest Pests signifies ‘to explain,’ properly 
‘to speak in Arabic ' (7.e., ‘distinetly '); hence this name for the 
language must have been current long before the Prophet. 
That Arad was already employed to denvte the country and its 
inhabitants is shown, further, by the words "7745, ‘horses, or 
camels, of pure native breed,’ and me rib, ! possessor, or con- 
noisseur, of such horses,’ both of which terms were commonly 
used in the early days of Islam. 

The plural form 472, * Bedouins,' is presumably de- 
rived from the primitive sense ‘desert.’ In the Koran 
the .4'rió are several times distinguished from the in- 
habitants of the towns. When we find that a poem, 
composed shortly before Islam, mentions ‘the nomiidie 
and the settled A 'ráb,'! the latter class must be understood 
to consist of the inhabitants of small oases, who retained, 
on the whole, the customs of the Bedouins, and differed 
widely from the people of the towns. Since, however, 
the Bedouins always formed the great bulk of the natives 
of Arabia, it is not strange that, from the earliest days 
of Islam, the name drab was frequently used specially 
of them. So in the great Sabrvan inscription of Abraha, 
the Abyssinian prince of Yemen, in 543 1.p., the name 
ary (or, with the postpositive article, ;255) seems to signify 
the Nomads.? Je 


ARAD (TW; apad [BAL]; arap, for gentilic 
Aradite, sce below). 1. .X South Canaanitish town, 
with a king or chieftain of its own, conquered by the 
Israelites, Josh. 12:4 (a[c]oad [B], adep [.AL], ERD). 
The reference to the ‘king of Arad’ in Nu. 211, and 
the abrupt notice in Nu. 324^, are useless for historical 
purposes, the former all but certainly, and the latter 
certainly, having been inserted by a later editor (see 
Moore on Judg. 1:7, Di. on Nu. 3340). This removes 
one of the chief difficulties conne ted with the notices of 
Arad (ep Horsman, ZkPrnLATH). Another difficulty 
arises from the referenee in Judg. 116 to * the wilderness 
of Judah which is in the Negeb of Arad’ (Ze., in that 
part of the Negeb to which rad belonged). The ex- 
pressions appear to Prof. Moore to be self-contradictory, 
the Wilderness of Judah and the Negeb bcing distinet 
regions (Judges, 32). He points out as an additional 
ground for scepticism that BA differs from MT in 
reading 44:53 instead of 333.3 It would be unsafe, 
however, to assert that in usage the term ‘wilderness 
of Judah' cannot have included the Negeb S. of Arad 
—e.g., the H/ddy e£- M4 (see SALT, CITY OF; JUDAH) 
—and, as to 6's reading, we may certainly disregard 
it, chiefly on the ground (suggested by Prof. Moore 
himself) that there is no steep pass (1p, karáßasıs) 
in the neighbourhood of Arad. 

The site was found by Robinson at 797 ‘.4rdd, which 
is a round isolated hill 17 m. SE. of Hebron, and the 
details given by Eus. and Jer. (OS 21455 8722 882) 
are quite consistent with this identification. There are 
indeed no relies here of the ancient city, and only 
Scanty remains of aneient bridges; but this does not 
prevent Guérin from pronouncing Robinson's view ' ex- 
tremely probable, not to say certain' (Judée, 3 185). 
The eity of Arad, it may be noticed in conclusion, 
existed long after the ‘age of Joshua,’ for Shishak in- 
cludes it in his list of conquered cities in Palestine 
(WMM, .4s. u. Eur. 168)... ' Aradite,' therefore, may 
well be restored in 2S. 2325@ (see HARODITE) The 


1 Diwan of Hassan ibn Thábit, 51, l g=Aghdnti, 14 126. 

2 See Ed. Glaser, Zwei Inschriften über den Dammbruck 
ron Mérib, 33, etc. 

3 eis rov épnuov Tiv obaav èv Tw vóro 'lovóa, 5j ¿onw éri xara- 
Bácews 'Apab [B]; e. r. ë. "Iovda T. o. év TW vóro èri karta- 
Bacews 'Apá8 [AL]. ¿v ro vórw is a duplicate rendering, and to 
be rejected. So far, van Doorninck, Bu., and Ki. (Z/is£, 1 268) 
are right. Itis premature, however, to assume that qampa is the 
original reading ; it is really a conjectural correction of a false 
reading (due to repetition) 43423. 
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connection of DAVID (¢.v., 8 1, note on ‘ Bethlehem’: 
cp also ARDATH) with S. Judah throws a new light 
on the interest of narrators in the fortunes of Arad and 
ZEPHATH. i 

2. (wpxp [B]; apwé[A]) ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v, $ 9, 
ii. B) 1 Ch. 8 15. TEG: 

ARADUS (apadoc [ANV]) 1 Macc. 1523tł. See 
ARVAD. 


ARAH (MN [so in pause, cp Baer ad Ez. 25], § 70, 
‘wayfarer ' ?). 

1. b. Ulla, in genealogy of AsHER (¢.2., 8 4), 
[BAD; 6t omits Ulla and Arah, and 
names in 7. 39 to Ithran (z. 38). 

2. In the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. $ 9, § 8c); Ezra 
25 (npa. [B], apes [A], opec(L])- Neh. 7 ro (pa [BA], -u [x], mpa 
[LD 1 Esd. 510 Ares (apes [BA], «pa (L]). His son Shechan- 
iuh [6] was the father-in-law of the Ammonite Tobiah, 4 (Neh. 
618 »pae [BNA], nepa [L]) 


1. Ch. 7 39¢ (opex 


ascribes the remaining 


ARAM (DIN; 64" apam. cypia, O CYPOC, 0! 
CYPO! ; on Aramzans see below, 8 7). 

Ihe EV commonly translates ‘Syria’ or ‘Syrians’ (cp how- 
ever Hos. 1212 RV ' Aram’), but occasionally (viz., Gen. 1022 f. 
22»: Nu.237 rCh.1317 223 734) retains the Hebrew form 
‘Aram ‘(on Mt, 15 AV, and Lk.333 AV see RAM, 1, AKA1). 


The gentilic "57N, on the other hand, is always translated 
‘Syrian’ (except Dt. 265, RVmg. ‘Aramean’; TON rCh.7 14 
EV ' Aramitess’), MON is rendered by ‘Syrian language ' (15. 
3611 2 K. 1826 EV Dan. 24 RV), or ‘Syrian tongue’ (Ezra 47 
AV), ‘Syriac’ (Dan. 24 AV), and by ‘Aramaic’ (Dan. 24 Ezra 
47 both RVmg.), 

Aram appears in Gen. 1022 (Apauwy [.X]) as one of 
the sons of Shem. This in itself does not prove anything 

1. Name, 9 "° the poena and one page of the 
people in question, for the classification 
adopted in the chapter is based, to a large extent, on 
geographical and political considerations. But there is 
no reason to doubt that Aram here stands for the whole, 
or at least for a portion, of those * Semitie' tribes whose 
language is called * Aramaic ' in the OT (Ezra47 Dan. 2 
and is placed in the mouth of Laban the Aram:ean, 
according to the ancient gloss in Gen. 2147. In later times 
the name was still known, though often supplanted by 
‘Syrian,’ which the Greeks employed, from a very early 
period, as the equivalent of the native .fram and its 
derivatives. {ram may perhaps be the source of the 
Homerie ’Epep;3ol (Od. 484). 

It has long been known that Aramaie was used as 
the official language in the western half of the \chie- 
menian empire. From 2 K. 1826 ( 21s. 3611) we might 
have eoncluded that this language oceupied a similar 
position under the Assyrian rule; moreover, if Friedr. 
Delitzsch be right (Zar. 258), an Assyrian and an 
Aramaic ' secretary ' are mentioned together in a cunei- 
form inscription. The recent excavations at Zenjirli 
have proved that in that district, to the extreme N. of 
Syria, Aramaie served as a written language as early as 
the eighth century B.C., although the population was 
not purely Aramzvan. On the other hand, the Aramaic 
inscriptions of 'Téma, to the N. of Medina, bear witness 
to the existence of an Aramzean colony in the NW. of 
Arabia about 500 B.C. That Mesopotamia proper (2.e., 
the country bounded by the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
N. mountain-range, and the desert —hence exclusive of 
Babylonia) was inhabited by Aramzeans appears from 
the OT. Moreover, an inscription of Tiglath-pileser I., 
who is placed about 1220 B.C., mentions an Aramzean 
tribe in this district, in the neighbourhood of Harràn 
(Schr. XB 133). A similar statement is found in an 
inscription three centuries later (7274. 1165). Hence the 
Greeks, from the time of Alexander onwards, called 
this country Zupia h éon TOY mora v, or, more shortly, 
h Mecomoragía (see Arrian, passim). On the lower 
Tigris and Euphrates, near the confines of Susiana, —that 
is to say, in much the same region that was afterwards 
known as ' the land of the Aramzeans’ (Beth Aramayé, 
in Persian Suristdn), and coutained the royal cities, — 
there were nomadic (?) Aramzeans according to an in- 
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scription of Tiglath-pileser Ill. (745-727 B.C.), and an 
inscription of Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.) (See Del. 
fc. 238, Schr. AAT 116, AB 28s). "The name occurs 
also in a few other Assyrian inscriptions ; but, owing to 
the imperfection of the writing, it may sometimes be 
doubted whether the word is really osx, * Aram,’ and 
not some such forni as px, oss, or por. lt is remark- 
able that the cuneiform inscriptions, at least according 
to the opinion of Del. and Sehr., never give the 
name of * Áramacans' to the Aramaic-speaking popu- 
lations W. of the Euphrates, whereas in the OT this 
is the Aramwan country fur excellence (cp ARAM- 
NAMMLARAIM, MESOPOTAMIA, § 1). 

Though at several periods the whole, or the greater 
part, of the Aram:ean nation has been subject to a 
single foreign. power, the Aramicans 
have never formed an independent 
political unity ; in fact, so far as we know, there has 
never existed a state comprehending the \ramacans of 
the iiain. part of Syria or of Mesopotamia proper, to the 
exclusion of other races. From a very early time, how- 
ever, the population of these countries must have been 
predominantly .Aramivan, as is shown by the fact that 
all the other nationalities were gradually eliminated, so 
that, even before the Christian era, the various dialects 
of the Aramaic (or, as the Greeks say, Syrian) language 
prevailed almost exclusively in the cultivated lands which 
lie between the Mediterranean and the Mountains of 
Armenia and Kurdistan. Aramaic was used by the 
neighbouring Arabs as the language of writing ; it also 
took possession of the lind of Trach) ce 8 5, end). It 
is indeed very unlikely that, as early as the time of 
Solomon, there was an important Aram.can element in 
Palestme, as W. Max Müller supposes (fs. u. Zur. 
171); the ending a in many names of Palestinian cities 
in the list drawn up by the Egyptian king Sosenk is 
probably nothing more than the Hebrew ending az, ex- 


2. Language. 


pressing motion towards—the so-called. 77è tocate. Even 
in some books comp: ed before the lile, however, the 
influence. of the language spoken by the neighbouring 
Arameans is occasionally perceptible. ‘This intluence 
became very much greater after the Exile (when those 
Israelites who remained, or founded settlements in 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, were at first feeble in 
numbers) and little by little the Aramaic tongue spread 
over the whole country, “Though the language of such 
parts of the OT as Esther, Ecclesiastes, and several of 
the Psalms is Hebrew in form, its spirit is almost entirely 
Aramaic. The compiler of Ezra inserted into his book 
an extract from an .\ramaie work composed, it would 
seem, about 300 t.c. ; and half of the Book of Daniel 
(which was written. in 167 or 166 n.c.) is in Aramaic. 
Moreover, a dialect of this linguage was spoken by 
Christ and the apostles, and in it the discourses reported 
in the Gospels were originally delivered. Nor did the 
Latin language (under the Romau rule) ever. threaten 
to supplant the prevalent Aramaic. Greek, it is true, 
gained some footing in Syria, and, since it was the 
vehicle of intercourse and literary culture, exercised a 
great influence on the native dialects. It was the con- 
quests of the Moslems, however, that suddenly brought 
to an end the ascendency of Aramaic after it had lasted 
for more than tooo years. The Arabic language was 
diffused with surprising rapidity, and at the present 
day there are only a few outlying districts in which 
Aramaic dialects are spoken. 
What group of tribes the author of Gen. 1023 includes 
under the name of Aram, we are unable to say precisely. 
Of the ‘sons of Aram’ cnumerated there is 
pos unfortunately hat can be identified 
Pentateuch., "' ately none t at can identne 
with tolerable certainty (see GEOGRAPHY, 
8 24) The position of 'Uz,' although it occurs 
several times in the OT, is unknown. It must, however, 
have been situated not far from Palestine. — ' Mash' 
is usually supposed to be the country of the Mdotov 8pos 
(Strabo, 506, etc.), the source of the river Mashé (' har 
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Mashé, in Arabic //irmds), which flowed by Nisibis 
([pseudo-]Dionysius of ‘Tel-Mahre, ed. Chabot, 718, and 
Thomas of Marga, ed. Budge, 34619) ; this is, however, 
by no means certain. Other theories respecting the 
names in Gen. 1023 might be mentioned ; but they are 
all open to question. 

A second list, in Gen, 2221, represents Aram as a sen 
of Kemuel, son of Nahor and brother of Uz, Kesed 
(EV Chesed ; the eponym of the € haldeans), Bethuel, 
and others. Bethuel is called au ' Aramican ' in Gen. 
7520 285, as is also his son Laban in Gen. 2520 3] a 24. 
‘The passages in question belong, it is true, to different 
sources ; but they may have been harmonised by the 
redactor. <All these statements seem to point to the 
district of Hlarrin (HARAN, gav.) Where, as Hebrew 
tradition affirms with remarkable distinctness, the patri- 
archs (Abraham, Jacob), and the patriarchs’ wives 
(Rebecca, Leah, Rachel), either were born or sojourned 
for a long time. Iere, in remote antiquity, lIclecw 
tribes and Aramaean tribes (represented by Nahor) 
probably dwelt side by side.! Hence it is said in Dt. 
265 ‘a nomad Aramiean was my father. In one of 
the sources of Genesis the country of Laban is cu led 
* Aram of the two rivers, ? which seems to mean, as 
has long been held, the Aranican land between. the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, or between the Euphrate 
and the Chaboras (Kiepert, Ze/t/é. d. alt. Geogr. 154). 
What is meant by Paddan Aram, however, the name 
given to the dwelling-place of Laban and his kinsmen 
in the other source (see PADAN), is not clear. Ju As- 
syrian (?) and Aramaic “advan signifies * yc ke, and by 
a change of meaning, found also in other languages, it 
comes to denote à certain area of land and finally 
' corn-land,' but not a ‘plain,’ as is «c metimes assumed 
by those who wrongly take the phrase ' tcd of Ar om! 
(Ios. 1213[12]) to be a translation of * Paddan am.’ 
This latter can scarcely be the name of a country. It 
may denote a duca/?/y situated in the land cf Aram, We 
might, therefore, be tempted to identify Paddan Aram 
with a place near Z/urziin called Z1 fone (ses Wright, 
Cat, Syr ss. 1127€. Gedra lietiman, de 
Acstor, 129, l 21), in Gr. $aóava iSozom. 6 33), and n 
Ar. uddin, m the neighbourhood of which Jer Zn 
is situated (see Yakut s.v.) It is, however, a somewhat 
suspicious consideration that several of the passages 
which have been cited mention the patriarchs in con- 
nection with the place. [lence the name may be due to 
a mere localisation of the biblical story on the part cf the 
early Christians. According to the narrative of Balaam, 
* Pethor' is in Aram (Nu. 225 237; see PrErHOkj..— If 
Schr. (A47 155 f£ AP liza) be right in identifying 
it with the city of 7'//r&, mentioned in Assyrian inscirip- 
tions, and situated on the river Sagur (Sàjüri— that is to 
say, not far from Mambij (Hierapolis) the statement 
that Pethor is on the Euphrates itself cannot be quite 
correct. Such an inaccuracy, however, would not be 
surprising. 

What historical foundation there may be for the 
account of the subjugation of Israel by Cushan 
Rishathaim (y.7.), ‘king of Aram of the Two Rivers‘ 
(Judg. 38-10), is uncertain. 

Of all the Aramzan states, by far the most impertant 
from the point of view of the Israelites, during the 
kingly period, was Damascus, the in 
habitants of which, from the time of 
David (g.v., § 86) onward, were often at war with their 
Israelite neighbours ; but there must also have been 
much peaceable intercourse between the two nations. 
In most cases where the OT speaks of .\ram the 
reference is to Damascus (even though the latter name 
be not expressly mentioned), the small Aramaan states 
of the neighbourhood being sometimes included. That 


4. Damascus. 


1 On this point see ISRAEL, § 1. 

2 It is not necessary to suppose with W, Max Müller (4c. 
252, 255) that the Dual nakaraim is a mistake for the plural 
nékárim. On this subject, however, cp ARAM-NAHARAIM, 
MESOPOTAMIA, $ 1. 
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this mode of speaking was actually current in early 
times is proved by such passages as Am. 159 Is. 7 2 4 f. 8. 
Cp DAMASCUS. 
Not far from Damascus lay the Aram:ean districts of 
Maacah (g.7., 2) and Geshur (g.7., 1r). That Maacah 
5. Meneah. p Aramæan is noi expressly sied- 
Geshur, EXCEP! ÍN 1 Ch. 196, where the text is very 
'* doubtful; ! but it seems to be indicated b 
Rehob. © : : y 
Gen. 2224, where Maacah is represented as 
a son, or daughter, of Nahor by a concubine. Moreover, 
in r Ch. 7 16 Machir, the chief representative of the tribe 
of Manasseh beyond the Jordan, is the husband of 
Maacah, and in v. 14 of the same chapter he is a son of 
Manasseh by an Aramean concubine - whence we may 
infer that the Israclite tribe which had penetrated 
farthest to the NE. became mingled with the 
Aranreans of Maacah. That the Maacathites were not 
included in Israel, though they dwelt among the 
Israelites, is stated in Josh. 1313. Their geographical 
situation is to some extent determined by the fact that 
Abel, though regarded as an ancient Israelite city (25. 
2019), is sometimes called Abel-béth-Maaeah, ‘Abel in 
the land of Maacah ' (2 S. 20 14,” ete.), in order to dis- 
tinguish it from other places bearing the name Abel. 
In accordance with the statements in 1 K.152o 2K. 
1529 (to which must be added 25.2018, a passage 
preserved in 6 but mutilated in MT), this Abel is now 
generally admitted to be identical with the northern 
Abil, near Hünin, on one of the brooks whieh unite to 
compose the Jordan (see A\BEL-BeTHEMAACAH), That 
this region, on the slopes of Hermon, was the home of 
the Maacathites appears from Dt. 314 Josh. 125 131113, 
where they are mentioned together with the Geshurites, 
another foreign people who continued to dwell among 
the Israelites (Josh. 1313), and belonged to Aram (2 S. 
158; ep also r Ch. 223, where the text, it must be 
admitted, is obseure and seems to be corrupt). Not far 
off was the territory of Rehob or Beth Rehob, whieh 
included the city of Dan (Judg. 1828), often mentioned 
as the northern limit of Israel, the modern ‘Tell el- kadi, 
a few miles east of the aforesaid Abil. In Josh. 1928 
Rehob, it is true, is reckoned as belonging to the 
lsraclite tribe of Asher; but, according to 2 S. 106, its 
inhabitants were Aramæans. Thus it appears fairly 
certain that several Aramzean tribes were settled near, 
or within, the borders of the northern tribes of Israel 
(Naphtali, Asher, and Eastern Manasseh). In these parts 
the Aramzean population seems to have extended, with 
scarcely any interruption, as far as Damascus. ‘The 
Aramzeans of Maacah and Rehob fought on the side of 
the Ammonites against David (25.106-— 1 Ch. 196). 
David married a daughter of the king of the Geshurites,? 
and she became the mother of Absalom. It is remark- 
able that she bore the name of Maacah (2 S. 83— 1 Ch. 
32), which, as we have seen, occurs often in con- 
nection with Geshur ; and the same name was given by 
Absalom to his daughter,* afterwards the mother of two 
kings of Judah (1 K. 1521013 2 Ch. 112o f). After he 
had murdered his brother .Xmnon, .\bsalom took refuge 
with his grandfather the king of Geshur, and remained 
there for a considerable time (28.1338 142332). "The 
king of Geshur must, therefore, have been to some extent 
independent of David. Of all these Aramivan tribes 
we hear nothing more in later times ; but one of them 
has left a trace in ‘the Maacathite' (see MAACAH, 1), 
an appellation borne by the father of Jaazaniah, a con- 
temporary of Jeremiah the prophet (2K. 2523= ]er. 


1l Instead of ayp pow, the ‘Aramzans of Maacah,’ the 
parallel passage 2 S. 106 has way Te *the king of Maacah,' 
for which GP reads BasiAca "“Awadjx. Here the word 'AuaAxx 
is certainly due to a mistake (^L have paaya); but BaotAéa 
[BAL] supports the Massoretic reading bn 

2 In this verse we should no doubt read a33y5 ma n5zw with 
Ew., Wellh., and others. 

3 See, however, GEsHUR, 2, where the view is proposed that 
David's wife was from the Southern Geshur. 

4 On this see, however, MAACAH, il. 
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408) These Aramzeans, who were so closely connected 
with the Israelites, probably played an important part 
in the diffusion of the Aramaic language over Palestine. 

Another state, also described as Aram:;ean, was that 
of Zonan (g.v.) (2S. 1068; ep r Ch. 196 Ps. 60 [title]), 

6. Zobah. which SemS to have been for a while of 

greater consequence. In it was situated the 
city of BEROTIIA! (25. 108), no doubt identical with 
BEROTHAH (g.2.), which in Ez. 47 16 is placed between 
Hamath and Damascus. With this it agrees that, 
according to the statements of the historical books, 
Zobah had relations with Hamath on the one side, and 
with Damascus on the other. Its site must, therefore, 
be approximately in the neighbourhood of mesa ; and 
we may hope that arehzeological rescarches will throw 
further light upon the subject.! 

The statement about Saul's wars 
Zobah' (15.1447) is open to grave 
fact, doubtful whether the warlike 
ever extended so far (see SAUL, 8 3) A little later, 
however, we find Zobah and Damascus assisting the 
Ammonites in their war against David (see Davin, 
8 85) At length Hadad'ezer, king of Zobah, even 
brought to his help .ramieans from beyond the 
Euphrates, but was utterly defeated, together with the 
king of the Ammonites, and David carried off a rich 
booty. Upon this the king of Hamath, who had been 
at war with the king of Zobah, sent an embassy to the 
Judzan king, expressing great satisfaction (2 S. 8 1o). 
According to 25. 23536, one of David's heroes (among 
whom were several non-Israelites) came from Zobah ; 
in r Ch. 1138, howcver, the reading is quite different (sce 
ZOBAH) .Aservant of the above-mentioned Hadad'ezer, 
named Rezon, fled from his master, became the chief of 
a band of robbers, and after David's death founded a 
kingdom at Damascus (1 K. 1123 ff. ; sce DAMASCUS, 
&3) It is not easy to extract a satisfactory sense from 
the passage which describes the capture of * Hamath of 
Zobah' by Solomon (2 Ch. 53), and there is reason to 
suspeet the integrity of the text. After the time of 
Solomon we find no mention of Zobah in the OT ; but 
Assyrian monuments bear witness to the existence of 
this city in the seventh century B.c.—if, as seems likely, 
the same place be meant. 

In the account of the wars of David against the 
Ammonites and their allies, these latter are classed 
, together under the name of ' Aramieans' 
(2 8.108 f. 14 7); but this is perhaps 
nothing more than a classification e potiori. t is of 
more importance to notice that the army of Nebuchad- 
rezzar is called by a contemporary 'the army of the 
Chaldeans and of the Aramcans' (Jer. 3511). That the 
great mass of the Babylonian army was composed of 
Aramzaeans might have been naturally inferred, even 
if we had not this explicit statement on the subject. 

Cp Nóldeke, ‘ Die Namen der Aram, Nation u. Sprache,’ in 
ZDMG 25113 ff. ; Aaavpios Xvpios Xvpos in Hermes, 5 443 
and the section on the Aramaic dialects in Art. Semitic 
Languages, E B9, published separately in German, Die Sem. 
Sprachen, Leipsic, 1887, | P. 27 7, 2nd ed., 18 


99. 
2. An Asherite (1 Ch. 7 341; [ox]apay [B], apap. [AL]. See 
also RAM, 1, and ARNI. TON. 


ARAMAIC LANGUAGE.? 
lated to Hebraeo- Phoenieian ; 


with 'the kings of 
suspicion ; it is, in 
operations of Saul 


7. ‘Arameans. 


Aramaic is nearly re- 
there is, nevertheless, 


: a sharp line of demarcation. Of its 
E E* ical original home nothing certain is 
Oncas: known. In the OT ‘Aram’ appears 


at an early period as a designation of certain districts in 
Syria (sea ARAM, § 1) and in Mesopotamia. The 
language of the Aramzeans gradually spread far and 
wide. It occupied all Syria—both those regions which 
had been in the possession of non-Semitic peoples, and 

1 It would appear that the Assyrian inscriptions sometimes 
mention oo as Subutu or Subiti (sce Del. Par. 279 f. ; 
Schrader, AGF 122, KAT 182 f.) ; but they have not enabled 
us to fix the site. 


2 Revised and adapted by. the author from art. ‘Semitic 
Languages’ (Aramaic section) in £9) 21, 
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those which were most likely inhabited by Canaanite 
tribes. Last of all, Palestine became Aramaised (72. § 2). 
‘Towards the E. this language was spoken on the 
Euphrates, and throughout the districts of the Tigris 
S. and W. of the Armenian and Kurdish mountains ; 
the province in which the capitals of the Arsacides and 
the Sasanians were situated was called ‘the country of 
the Aramzeans.’ In Babylonia and Assyria a large, or 
perhaps the larger, portion of the population were most 
probably Arameans, even at a very early date, whilst 
Assyrian was the language of the government. 

Some short Aramaic inseriptions of the Assyrian 

period, principally on weights, have long been known, 
To these have recently been added longer 
2. Earlier ae 
history. ones from the mast northern part of Syria 
(Zenjirli, about 37 N.). In these, as in the 
weight inscriptions, the language differs markedly from 
later Aramaic, especially by its close approximation to 
Hebrew -Canaanite or, perhaps, to Assyrian; but 
Aramaic it undoubtedly is. 1t is to be hoped that more 
of these inscriptions, important alike for their language 
and for their contents, may yet be discovered.! 

In the Persian period Aramaic was the ofncial language 
of the provinces W. of the Euphrates ; and this explains 
the fact that some inscriptions of Cilicia and many coins 
which were struck by governors and vassal princes in 
Asia Minor (of which the stamp was in some cases 
the work of skilled Greek artists) bear Aramaic in- 
scriptions, whilst those of other coins are Greek. This, 
of course, does not prove that Aramaic was ever spoken 
in Asia Minor, and as far north as Sinope and the 
Hellespont. In Egypt Aramaie inscriptions have 
been found of the Persian. period, one bearing the date 
of the fourth year of Xerxes (482 1.0.) ;? we have also 
official documents on papyrus, unfortunately in a very 
tattered condition for the most part, which prove that 
the Persians preferred using this convenient language to 
mastering the difficulties of the Egyptian systems of 
writing. lt is further possible that at that time there 
were many Arameans in Egypt, just as there were many 
Pha:nicians, Greeks, and Jews. 

This preference for Aramaic, however, probably 
originated under the Assyrian Empire, in which a very 
large proportion of the popuiation spoke Aramaic : in 
it this language would naturally oceupy a more important 
position than it did under the Persians. Thus we under- 
stand why it was taken for granted that a great Assyrian 
officer could speak Aramaic (2 K. 1826 — Is. 36 11), and 
why the dignitaries of Judah appear to have learned the 
language (r&zd.): namely, in order to communicate with 
the Assyrians. The short dominion of the Chaldeans 
probably strengthened this preponderance of Aramaic. 

A few ancient Aramaic inscriptions have been dis- 
covered far within the limits of Arabia, in the palm 
oasis of Teima (in the north of the Hijaz); the oldest 
and by far the most important of these was perhaps 
made somewhat Zefore the Persian period.3 We may 
presume that Aramaic was introduced into the district 
by a mercantile colony, which settled in the ancient seat 
of commerce; and, in consequence, Aramaic may 
have remained for some time the literary language of 
the neighbouring Arabs. "Those Aramaic monuments, 
which we may with more or less certainty ascribe to the 
Persian period, exhibit a language which is almost 
absolutely uniform. The Egyptian monuments bear 
marks of Hebrew, or (better) Phoenician, influence. 

Intercourse with Aramzeans caused some Aramaic 


1 Cp Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, Sachau, Konigl. Mus. zu 
Berlin, Mittheil. aus den or. Samml. 18931 also D. H. Miller, 
altsem, Inschrift. v. Sendschirli, Vienna, 1893; Halévy, Rev. 
Sem., Paris, 1894, and on the language, Nold. ZDMG 4709; 
D. H. Müller, ' Tie Baninschrift des Barrekub,' ZA A/ I^ 10 ; Wi. 
in MFG, 1896; Halévy, Rev. Sem. 1897; G. Hoffmann, ZA, 
1897, 317 f. Two old Aram. inscriptions from Nerab (near 
Aleppo) have since been brought to light; cp Hoffmann, 74. 207 f. 

2 See the Paleographical Society's Oriental Series, plate 
Ixiii., and C/S 2, no. 122. 

See C/S 2, nos. 113-121. 
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words to be imported into Hebrew at a comparatively 
3. Biblical we date. This influence of Aramaic on 

"Asiishio. ebrew steadily grew, and shows itself so 
strongly in the language of Ecclesiastes, for 
example, as almost to compel the inference that Aramaic 
was the writer's mother-tongue, and Hebrew one subse- 
quently acquired, without complete mastery. 

Certain portions of the OT (lZzra48-618 7 12-26 Dan. 
94-828; also the ancient gloss in Jer. 1017) are written 
in Aramaic. "Phe tree and arbitrary interchange between 
Aramaic and Hebrew, between the current. popular 
speech and the old sacred and learned language is 
peculiarly characteristic in Daniel (167 or 166 15.€.); 
sce DANIEL, ii. § rr. Isolated passages in Fyra 
perhaps belong to the Persian period, but have certainly 
been remodelled by a later writer.! Still in Ezra we 
find a few antique forms which do not occur in Damel. 

The Aramaie pieces contained in the OT have tlie 
great advantage of being furnished with vowels and 
other orthographical signs. ‘These were rot inserted 
until long after the composition of the books (they 
are sometimes at variance with the text itself); but 
Aramaie was still a living language when the punctia- 
tion came into usc, and the lapse of time was not 
so very great. ‘The tradition ran less risk of corruption, 


therefore, than in the case of Hebrew. lts general 
correctness is further attested by the innumerable 
points of resemblance between this language and 


Syriac, with which we are accurately acquainted. ‘The 
Aramaic of the OT exhibits various antique characteristics 
which afterwards disappeared= for example, the forma- 
tion of the passive by means of internal vowel-change, 
and of the causative with Za instead of witha- phenomena 
which have been falsely explained as Hebraisms. 
Biblical Aramaic agrees in all essential respects with 
the language used in the many inscriptions of Palmyra 
(beginning soon before the Christian 
era and extending to about the end of 
the third century), and on the Nabatzan coins and 
stone monuments (concluding about the year 100 A.D. ). 
Aramaic was the language of Palmyra, the aristocracy 
of which were largely of Arabian extraction. 1n the 
northern portion of the Nabativan. kingdom (not far 
from Damascus) there was probably a large Aramaic 
population ; but Arabie was spoken farther south. At 
that time, however, Aramaic was highly esteemed as a 
cultivated language, for whieh reason the Arabs in 
question made use of it, as their own language was not 
reduced to writing, just as in those ages Greek inserip- 
tions were set up in many districts where no one spoke 
Greek. The great inscriptions cease with the over- 
throw of the Nabatzvan kingdom by Trajan (105 A.D.) ; 
but, down to a later period, the Arabian nomads in those 
countries, especially in the Sinaitie peninsula, often 
scratched their nantes on the rocks, adding some bene- 
dictory formula in Aramaic. These inscriptions 
having now been deciphered with completeness and 
certainty, there is no longer room for discussion of 
their Israclitie origin, or of any similar fantastic theories 
concerning them. — ‘Fhat several centuries afterwards 
the name of ' Nabativan" was used by the Arabs as 
synonymous with ‘Aramivan’ was probably due to 
the gradual spread of Aramaic over a great part of 
what had once been the country of the Nabata‘ans. lu 
any case, Aramaic then exercised an immense intlucnee. 
This is proved by the place which it occupies in the 
strange Pahlavi writing, various branches of which date 
from the time of the Parthian empire. Biblical Aramaic, 
as also the language of the Palmyrene and the Nabatzean 
inscriptions, may be described as an older form of 
Western Aramaic. The opinion that the Palestinian Jews 
brought their Aramaic dialect directly from Babylon— 
whence the incorrect name ‘ Chaldee ' — is untenable. 


4. Nabatzan, etc. 


1 The decree which is said to have been sent hy Artaxerxes 
(Ezra 7 12-26) is in its present form a comparatively late pro- 
duction (cp Ezra, ii. § 10). 
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By the time of Christ Aramaic had long been the 

current popular speech of the Jews in Palestine, and 
5. NT the use, spoken and written, of Hebrew 

i ' (in a greatly modified form) was confined to 
scholars. Christ and the apostles spoke Aramaic, and 
the original preaching of Christianity, the EvayyéXoy, 
was in the same language. And this, too, not in 
the dialect current in Jerusalem, which roughly coin- 
cided with the literary language of the period, but in 
that of Galilee, which, it would scem, had developed 
more rapidly, or, as is now often but erroneously said, 
had become corrupted. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
for us to know the Galilean dialect of that period with 
accuracy. ‘The attempts made in our days to reduce 
the words of Jesus from Greek to their original language 
have, therefore, failed. 

In general, few of the sources from which we derive 
our knowledge of the Palestinian dialeet of that period 
can be implicitly trusted. In the syn- 
agogues it was necessary that the reading 
of the OT should be followed by an oral ‘ targüm '—a 
translation, or rather a paraphrase into Aramaie, the 
language of the people—which was at a later period 
fixed in writing ; but the officially sanctioned form of 
the Targum to the Pentateuch (the so-called Targum 
of Onkelos) and of that to the prophets (the so-called 
Jonathan) was not finally settled till the fourth or fifth 
century, and not in Palestine but in Babylonia. The 
redactors of the 'Farguni preserved, on the whole, the 
older Palestinian dialect; yet that of Babylon, which 
differed considerably from the former, exercised a 
vitiating influence. The punctuation, which was added 
later (first in Babylonia) is not so trustworthy as that of 
the Aramaic passages in the OT. The manuscripts 
which have the Babylonian superlinear punctuation 
may, nevertheless, be relied upon to a great extent. 
The language of Onkelos and Jonathan differs but little 
from biblical Aramaic. ‘The language spoken some 
time afterwards by the Palestinian Jews, especially in 
Galilee, is exhibited in a series of rabbinical works— 
the so-called Jerusalem Targums, a few Midrashic works, 
and the Jerusalem Talmud. Of the Jerusalem Targums, 
at least that to the Pentateuch contains remains that go 
back to a very early date, and, to a considerable extent, 
presents a much moreancient aspect than that of Onkelos, 
which has been heavily revised throughout;! but 
the language, as we now have it, belongs to the 
later time. ‘The Targums to the Hagiographa are, in 
part, very late indeed. All these books, of which the 
Midrashím and the ‘Talmud eontain much Hebrew as 
well as Aramaic, have been handed down without care, 
and require to be used with great caution for linguistic 
purposes. Moreover, the influence of the older language 
and orthography has, in part, obscured the characteristies 
of these popular dialects : for example, various gutturals 
are still written, although they are no longer pronounced. 
‘Fhe adaptation of the spelling to the real pronunciation 
is earried furthest in the Jerusalem ‘Talmud, but not in 
a consistent manner. All these books are without 
vowcl-points ; but the frequent use of vowel-letters 
in the later Jewish works renders this defect less notice- 
able (cp TEXT, § 64). 

Not only the Jews but also the Christians of Palestine 
retained their native dialect for some time as an ecclesi- 
7. Christian astical and literary language. We possess 
Palestinian. translations of great portions of the Bible 

(especially of the Gospels) and fragments 
of other works in this dialeet by the Palestinian Christians 
dating from about the fifth century, partly accompanied 
by a punctuation which was not added till some time 
later. This dialect, the native country of which was 
apparently not Galilee, but Judaea, closely resembles 
that of the Palestinian Jews, as was to be expected 


6. Targums. 


1 This in opposition to Dalman's Gramm. d. jüd. pal, Aram, 
(Leipsic, 94)—a book highly to be commended for the fulness 
and accuracy of its facts, but less so for its theories. 
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from the fact that those who spoke it were of Jewish 
origin. 

Finally, the Samaritans, among the inhabitants of 
Palestine, translated their sacred book, the Penta- 
8. Samåtitan teuch, into their own dialect : see TEXT, 

dialect. § 48. The critical study of this trans- 
lation proves that the language which 
lies at its base was very much the same as that of the 
neighbouring Jews. Perhaps, indeed, the Samaritans 
may have carried the softening of the gutturals a little 
farther than the Jews of Galilee. Their absurd attempt 
to embellish the language of the translation by arbitrarily 
introducing forms borrowed from the Hebrew original 
has given rise to the false notion that Samaritan is a 
mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic. The introduction of 
Hebrew and even of Arabie words and forms was 
practised in Samaria on a still larger scale by copyists 
who lived after Aramaic had become extinct. The later 
works written in the Samaritan dialect are, from a 
linguistic point of view, as worthless as the compositions 
of Samaritans in Hebrew : the writers, who spoke Arabic, 
endeavoured to write in a language with which they were 
but half aequainted. 

Allthese Western Aramaic dialects, including that of the 

oldest inscriptions, have this characteristic among others 
in common, that thev form the third person 
9. Western .. SERO ; 

dialects. singular masculine and the third person 
plural maseuline and feminine in the im- 
perfeet by prefixing y, as do the other Semitic languages. 
And in these dialects the termination á (the so-called 
status emphaticus) still retained the meaning of a definite 
article down to a tolerably late period. 

As early as the seventh century the conquests of the 
Moslems greatly circumseribed the domain of Aramaie, 
and a few centuries later it was almost completely 
supplanted in the W. by Arabie. For the Christians of 
those countries, who, like every one else, spoke Arabic, 
the Palestinian dialect was no longer of importance. 
They adopted as their ecclesiastical language the dialect 
of the other Aramæan Christians, the Syriae (Edessan ; 
see §11 7). The only localities where à W. Aramaic 
dialect still survives are a few villages in Anti-Libanus.? 

The popular Aramaic dialect of Babylonia, from the 
fourth to the sixth century of our era, is exhibited in the 
Babylonian Talmud, in which, however, 
as in the Jerusalem Talmud, there is 
a constant mingling of Aramaic and 
Hebrew passages. To a somewhat later period, and 
probably to a somewhat different district of Babylonia, 
belong the writings of the Mandzeans, a strange sect, 
half Christian and half heathen, who, from a linguistic 
point of view, possess the peculiar advantage of having 
remained almost entirely free from the influence of 
Hebrew, which is so perceptible in the Aramaic writings of 
Jews as well as in those of Christians. "'heorthography of 
the Mandzeans comes nearer than that of the Talmud 
to the real pronunciation, and in it the softening of the 
gutturals is most clearly scen. In other respects there is 
a close resemblance between Mandzean and the language 
of the Babylonian Talmud. ‘Fhe forms of the imperfect 
which we have enumerated above take in these dialects 
nor Z In Babylonia, as in Syria, the language of the 
Arabic conquerors rapidly drove out that of the country. 
"'Thelatter has long beenextinet —unless, whichis possible, 
a few surviving Mand:eans still speak among themselves 
a more modern form of thcir dialect. 

At Edessa, in the W. of Mesopotamia, the native 
dialect had already been used for some time as a literary 
language, and had been reduced to rule 
through the influence 'of the schools (as 
is proved by the fixity of the grammar and 
the orthography) even before Christianity 


10. Babylonian 
and Mandzan. 


11. Syriac 
or Edessan 
Aramaic. 


1 On this subject we have now very valuable information 
in a series of articles by M. Parisot (Journ. As., 1898); more- 
over it is hoped that Professors Prym and Socin will soon be 
able to furnish more ample details. 
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acquired power in the country, in the second century. At 
an early period the Old and the New Testaments were here 
trauslated, with the help of Jewish tradition (sce TEXT, 
8 59). ‘Vhis version (the so-called Peshitta or Peshito) be- 
came the Bible of Aramzean Christendom, and Edessa 
became its capital. Thus the Aram:van Christians of the 
neighbouring countries, even those who were subjects of 
the Persian empire, adopted the l2dessan dialect as the 
language of the church, of literature, and of cultivated 
intercourse. Since the ancient name of the inhabitants, 
* Aramvaus,' just like that of "EAAnves, had acquired in 
the minds of Jews and Christians the unpleasant signifi- 
cation of ‘heathens,’ it was generally avoided, and in 
its place the Greek terms ‘Syrians’ and ‘Syriac’ were 
used. ' Syriac,’ however, was also the name given by 
the Jews and the Christians of Palestine to their own 
language, and 'Syriaus' was applied by both Greeks 
and Persians to the Aramaans of Babylonia. Itis, there- 
fore, incorrect to employ the word ‘Syriac’ as mean- 
ing the language of Edessa alone; but, since it was 
the most important of these dialects, it las the best 
claim to this generally received appellation. lt has, as 
we have said, a form very definitely fixed ; and in it the 
above-mentioned forms of the imperfect take an z. As 
in the Babylonian dialects, the termination é has become 
so completely a part of the substantive to which it is 
added that it has wholly lost the meaning of the definite 
article; whereby the clearness of the language is per- 
ceptibly impaired. The influence exercised by Greek is 
very apparent in Syriac. 

From the third to the seventh century an extensive 
literature was produced in this language, consisting 

: chielly, but not entirely, of ecclesiastical 
12. Its history. works. [n the development of this 
literature the Syrians of the Persian empire took an 
eager part. In the Eastern Roman empire Syriac was, 
after Greek, by far the most important language ; and 
under the Persian kings it virtually occupied a more 
prominent position as an organ of culture than the 
Persian language itself. The conquests of the Arabs 
totally changed this state of things. Meanwhile, even 
in Edessa, a considerable difference had arisen between 
the written language and the popular speech, in 
which the process of modification was still going on. 
About the year 700 it became a matter of absolute 
necessity to systematise the grammar of the language 
and to introduce some means of clearly expressing 
the vowels. The chief object aimed at was that the 
text of the Syriae. Bible should be recited in a correct 
manner. It happened, however, that the castern pronun- 
ciation differed in manyrespects from that of theW. The 
local dialects had, to some extent, exercised an influence 
over the pronunciation of the literary tongue ; and, on 
the other hand, the political separation between Rome 
and Persia, and yet more the ecclesiastical schism —-sitice 
the Syrians of the E. were mostly Nestorians, those of 
the W. Monophysites and Catholies —had produced 
divergences between the traditious of the various schools. 
Starting, therefore, from a common source, two dis- 
tinct systems of punetuation were formed, of which the 
western is the more convenient, but the eastern the 
more exact, and generally more in accordance with the 
ancient pronunciation: it has, for example, @ in place 
of the western 6, and 2 in many cases where the western 
Syrians pronounce z. In later times the two systems 
have been intermingled in various ways. 

Arabie everywhere put a speedy end to the pre 
dominance of Aramaic—-a predominance which had 
lasted for more than a thousand years—and soon began 
to drive Syriac out of use. Nevertheless, up to the 
present day Syriac has remained in use for literary and 
ecclesiastical purposes, and may perhaps be even spoken 
in some monasteries and schools ; but it has long been 
adead language. When Syriac became extinct in Edessa 
and its neighbourhood is not known with certainty. It 
is very desirable that theologians who interest them- 
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selves scientifically in the history of the first centuries of 
Christianity should Warn some Syriac. ‘The task 1s not 
very difficult for those who know Hebrew. 

In somedistricts of northern Mesopotaniia, of the Mósul 
territory, of Kurdistan, and on Lake Urtnia, Aramaic 
dialects are spoken by Christians and 
occasionally by Jews. Among these 
that of Urmia has become the most 
important, since American missionaries have formed a 
new literary language of it. Moreover, the Roman 
Propaganda has printed books in two of the Neo-Syriac 
dialects. 

On the Aramaic dialects in general, see Noldeke, * Die Namen 
d. Aram. Nation u. Sprache,’ in ZDMG 25113 JF. (75 

Wright, Comp. Gramm, Sem. 14 ff. ; Kau. 
14. Literature. Cramm. d. Pb Aram. 6 ff. The ‘Aramaic 

inscriptions from Assyria, Babylonia, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt are found in the second part of the CZS (the 
Sinaitic and Ns ‘rene inscriptions have not yet appeared). 
For the Nabatiean the most important publication is jj utin 
Nabatitsche Inschriften, Berlin, 1885. Others are to be found in 
various journals. Of these the most considerable is the great 
inscription of Petra, first edited by De Vogüé, J.As., 1895, 
8304 7 Many Sinaitic are contained in l tings Svaartisc he 
Jnschr. (91), and of the Palmyrene the era watively small) 
collection in De Vogüés La Syrie Centrale (1765-77) 18 the most 
convenient for use. Many others are to be foin ] scattered 
through journals devoted to Oriental subjects, the most important 
being the great. Fiscal Inscription in Palmyrene and Greek : «ee 
ZDMG 42370 J. (88), where the literature is cited. A few 
Palmyrene inscriptions, annotated, are appended to Bevan's 
Commentary on Daniel, 

The most complete Syriac grammar is Nildeke's Syrt he 
Grammatik (Leipsic, ‘80 ‘Bo; ond ed., '48). juan s (Paris, '81) is 
useful for comparison with the other Aramaic dialects, and 
Nestle s, in the Porta Linguarum Orientalium (2nd ed., Berlin, 

£8), is an introductory handbook. To theologi ians wishing to 
le: irn Syriac, Roedizer's Chrestomathia syriaca (3rd ed., Halle, 

97) may be highly recommended. Articles on the Nabatzan, the 
Palms rene, and the Christian- Palestinian dialects by Né tdehe 
are to be found in the Z/2./G Vi 703 ff. 19637 f. 2495 AUO, 15, 
'70). Of Syriac dictionaries, Castell’s for a long time wa- the 
only one of general utility. Recently three have appeared, 
Payne Smith's great 7hesaurus (unfortunately not yet finished), 
Brockelmann's and Brun's. Of plossaries to the Aramaic in- 
scriptions, we must now add to Ledrain's Jct. des noms 
fropres Palmyréniens (87) the glossary of Stanley A. Cock 
(Cambridge, '98) and Lidzbarskis //andéuch der nordsemi- 
tischen Lpigraphithk (98). 

For the various dialects used in early Jewish literature, includ- 
ing the Hebrew parts of it, we have, besides the old. Pur torf 
(Basel, 1639), Jacob Levi's Neuteh u, Chait Worten. 
(Leipsic, 1876-89), and the shorter one of J. Palman (part 1, 
Leipsic, '07). Levy had previously edited a € ald, Hi urterb. 
über die Targumim (Leipsic, 67). 

On the biblical Aramaic there are, besides the grammar of 
Kautzsch (84), the little books of Strack (and ed., Leipsic. '97) 
and of Marti (Leipsic, ‘g6). For the Targum dialec Te 
is no grammar that meets the requirements of modern science. 
Nor is there yet an adequate grammar of the Aramaic dialect 
of the Babylonian Talmud, although the little tract of S. 12. 
Luzzatto, Klement: grammaticati di Caldeo biblico e del dialetto 
Talmudico Babilonese (Padua, 65), isa very useful work. For 
the Palestine Jewish dialects see Dalman’s Grammar (Leipsic, 
‘94); for the Samaritan, the grammar of Uhlemann (Leipsic, '37) 
and Petermann (Berlin, '73). Neither of these, naturally, repre- . 
sents the results of modern scholarship. For ‘the Mandaic, see 
that of Néldeke (Halle, 25). for the Neo-Syriac that of the same 
author (Leipsic, '68), and especially the most valuable grammar 
of A. T. Maclean (Cambridge, '95). TON 


ARAMAIC VERSIONS. See TEXT, 88 59 f., 64. 


ARAMEAN (AN), Dt. 265 RV, and Aramitess 
(DYAN), 1 Ch. 714 EV. See ARAM (beginning). 


ARAM-MAACAH (nzyv9 CW), ICh 196 RV. 
See MAACAH, T. 


ARAM-NAHARAIM (D0) DUN). EV preserves 
the form Aram-naharaim only in Ps. 60 (title: uecororautar 


ovpias [BNT], u. ovptav [R]) and in Dt. 23 5 [4] RVmz.; eke- 
where the phrase is invariably rendered 


1. OT expression. MESOPOTAMIA, even in Judg. 310 (so 
B ecvpís morouov) where MT has 


simply Aram (D58 ; ovptas [A ; I om. altoyether]). The other © 
forms are: Judg. 3a, morajov gvpias | B], evpias pecorotapias 


morauov [AL]; 1 Ch. 196 ovptas pecororaucas [BRAL]. 

Apart from Judg. 38, where its genuineness is more 
than doubtful (see | CUsitAN-RISHATIIAUIM), and the 
confused editorial data of 1 Ch. 196 and Ps.602 (title in 
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ARAM-NAHARAIM 


EV), which are, of course, too late to be anything but 
antiquarian lore! the pbrase Aram-nahar(a)im occurs 


in MT only twice—once in J, defining the position of | 


the ' city of Nahor’ (or perhaps rather ‘ of Harràán' ; see 
NAHOR), Gen. 2410, and once in D, defining the position 
of PETHOR on the west bank of the Euphrates (Dt. 
235[4]). Whilst the two towns in question are Aramaan 
cities known in later? as well as in earlier? periods of 
history, the stories connected with them in the passages 
cited are legends of prehistorical times, whose interpre- 
tation is necessarily more or less conjectural (see N AHOR, 
BALAAM) We have no other evidence for the actual 
currency of a compound geographical expression Aram- 
nahar(ajm. Indeed, Aram is properly a race-name 
rather than the name of a district: apart from the 
passages cited, there does not appear to be any un- 
ambiguous ease of its use, whether alone or in combina- 
tion, asa geographical expression. Naharim, or Naharin 
(see below, § 2), on the other hand, is well known as an 
ancient name for Northern Syria and the country stretch- 
ing eastwards from it. — Aram-Nabaraim, or (better) 
.Aram- Naharim, might then be, like Aram-Zobah, etc., 
properly the name of a people rather than of a territory 

unless, indeed, Aram be perhaps a simple gloss ex- 
plaining Nahar(a)jim (cp the converse ease of Yahweé- 
elohim in Gen. 2). That Nahar(anm is a dual (' the 
two rivers ') is extremely doubtful (cp Moore on Judg. 38) 

the word, as already hinted, should probably be pro- 
nounced Naharinm (see § 2). 

The term Misoror AMIA (7.7, 8 1) is explained by the Greek 
geographers as meaning ‘ betw een the rivers’; but they need not 
have been right in assuming th it the rivers referred to were two, 
It seems not improbable that the Greek name is really connected 
with the ancient name. 

The form Naharin (the spelling varies: on this pro- 
nunciation see WAIM, £5. 4. Aur 251, 252 n. 3[-£5 can, 
of course, also be read -éz. —W MM] is 
2. The name 3 : 

attested by the Egyptian records of the 

Maharm c Aner ity een ui ica 
ew Empire, when this name seems to 
take the place of the earlier phrase Upper Rutenu (27. 


249). W. M. Müller regards the form as plural? 
(252); but it may also be a locative like Ephraim, etc. 


(see NAMES, S 107). 

In Assyrian or Babylonian inscriptions the name has 
not yet been met with (see 8 3); but in the Amarna 
letters it occurs repeatedly as /d/z Nahrima or Narima, 
from which we learn the valuable faet that in Phoenicia 
(Gebal) and Palestine (Jerusalem) the form with » was 
usual. 

Naharin ( Nahrima) was, as the meaning of the name 
(' river-land ') would suggest, a term of physical rather 

3 Extent, than of Pea geography. It need not, 
therefore, have been used with a very 
great definiteness (cp the ancient names Ifapazoraaía, 
Polyb. v. 69 ; and the mod. Riviera) ; and the inscrip- 
tions, in fact, bear this out. 

It seems to have extended from the valley of the 
Orontes, across the Euphrates, somewhat indefinitely 
eastwards (As. u. Lur. 249). Explanations, based on 
the view that azzz is dual, like those of Dillmann (the 
territory between the Chaboras and the Euphrates), of 
Schrader in KA 779 (between the middle Euphrates and 
the Balih), and of Halévy in Rev. Sem. July 1894 (the 
neighbourhood of Damascus, watered by the so-called 
Abana and the Pharpar) seem less satisfactory. In 
its widest application, the whole water-svstem drain- 


1 The passages in which the phrase has been inserted are 
obviously borrowed from 2 S. 

2 Perhor mentioned by Shalmaneser II. 

3 Pethor mentioned by Thotmes III. 

4 [t is at least worth considering whether Mesopotamia may 


nat be a translation of the Aramzan expression e29Or 


? district of rivers,’ a natural rendering (cp the Syriac Beth 
'Arbayé for Xenophon's 'ApaBia) of Naharim ('riverland ’), 
afterwards—by an easy misunderstanding (of which there are 
examples)—due to the two like-sounding words 2c/4— supposed 
to mean between rivers.' 
5 If the suggestion made in the preceding footnote be adopted, 
motazwv implied in Mesopotamia will be plural. 
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ing into the Persian Gulf could be called ‘ the waters’ or 
' the great water system ' 'of Naharin’ (4s. u. Eur. 253- 
255) In its stricter (narrower) application it probably, 
at one time, included or formed part of Hanigalbat 
(Hani-rabbat). On the history of this whole district 
see MESOPOTAMIA, IL W. H. 


ARAM-ZOBAH (131% § 6, 
DAVID, § 9, and ZOBAH. 


DW). See ARAM, 


ARAN (JN, perhaps ' mountain goat'—cp EPHER— 
but Nóld. and Di. question this; appan [BAL]), a 
'son' of Dishan the Horite ; Gen. 3628 (mw [Sam.]; 
apam [AE]) 1: Ch. 142 (aan [L]). r Niebuhr 
(influenced by the preceding name Uz) prefers the 
reading Aram, which is supported by some Heb. MSS, 
Targ. Jon., GA Vg. and Onk. (cp Gesch. 129). The 
MT is, however, probably correct (ep OREN,! 1 Ch. 225), 
though if Oren is the right pronunciation of jw in 1 Ch. 
225, it is probably eorrect also in x Ch. 142, and vice 

versa (see We. De gent. 39). 


ARARAT(OVIN; apapat [DAL]. 1. Ararat is 
mentioned in the OT as a country ; 2 K. 1937 (apapad 
[B]. apadaAdLA]) = Is. 37 38 (apmentelia 
[BNAOQ]); cp Tob. 121 (apapa0 [B]) AV 
Ararath, Jer. 5127 (apate trap’ €MOY 
[BN]; apape@ [A]; apaper (Q). The first 
two passages referred to are parallel; they relate 
that the two sons of Sennacherib (Sin-ahi-irba), after 
having slain their father, ‘escaped into the land of 
Ararat' (so RV). A collateral confirmation of this 
report is given by an inscription of Esar-haddon ? (.\Sur- 
ah-iddina) which states that on the news of the murder 
of his father he quickly collected the forces (with which 
he was probably carrying on a campaign in Cappadocia 
or Cilicia), marched against Nineveh, and defeated the 
army of the murderers at Llanirabbat (Hanigalmit ? 
Schrader) This distriet lies in the neighbourhood of 
Meliténe, just where, at a later time, the Romans 
entered Armenia (7.c., Ararat). In Jer. Zc. the prophetic 


writer summons the kingdoms (or, as G'S, the kings) of 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz to fight against Babylon. 
This too agrees with the representations of the inscrip- 
tions, which constantly distinguish between the land of 
Mannu and Urartu or Ararat. Mannu (which lay to 
the S. or SE. of Lake Urtimla) was generally subject 
to the Assyrians, but at least onee was conquered from 
them by -\rgistis son of Menuas (see Tiele, 5.16 208, 
215). See further MINNI, ASHKENAZ. 

The name Urarti appears in the Assyrian texts from 
the ninth century onwards. It appears to be inter- 
changeable with Nairi (/.e., the streams), 
the old Semitic name of the country, 
which it bore, for example, under Tiglath- 
pileser T. (circa 1108 B.C.) and, as appears from the 
notices in the Egyptian inscriptions of the eighteenth 
dynasty, at a much earlier date (cree 1400 B.C.). The 
kings, who are called by the Assyrians Urartians, never 
apply this name to themselves. Sarduris l., the first 
king whose inscriptions, written in Assyrian (circa 830 
B.C.) have come down to us, ealls himself king of 
Nairi, a title which the Assyrians naturally did not 
grant him, because they themselves laid claim to his 
country. His successors, who use their own language, 
call their land Biaina, out of which the later name Van 
has arisen, a name which must at that time have been 
transferred from the district where the kings resided to 
the whole kingdom. 

Next, as to the extent of the kingdom of Urartu or 
Nairi. The greater part of the later Armenia was, 
sometimes at any rate, included within its limits ; for 
Vannic inscriptions have been found even in Malatlyah, 
near Palu on the Upper Euphrates, and as far away as 
the Russian province Erivan. It would appear that 
originally Nairi denoted a more southerly region, where 

1 On Ornan see ARAUNAH. 2 3 R. 15, col. 1.17. 
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ARARAT 


the Tigris and the Euphrates rise, whilst Ararat proper 
( Urarti) lay to the N., in the plain of the .Araxes ; but that 
between the eleventh century and the ninth, the Urartians 
(whom their language shows to have been a non-Semitic 
people) conquered the more southerly region, and estab- 
lished there the chief seat of their dominion—a conquest 
which they were enabled to make by the great deeline 
of Assyria at that time. Afterwards, both names, Nairi 
and Urartu, were used for the whole country. The 
Assyrian king Sargon broke the power of Urartu for a 
long time; but his successors did not succeed. in their 
endeavours to destroy it, and so it is not unnatural that 
Assyriologists have sometimes defended the pre-exilic 
origin of the long prophecy against Babylon at the end of 
the Book of Jeremiah, on this ground among others, that 
the kingdonms of Ararat and Minni are still well known 
to the Israelites, and considered to be formidable 
powers.! Kuenen, however (Od. 2245— Kinl 2 
232 f. ), has sufficiently shown that these arguments are 
not conclusive. Proper names like Ararat and Minni 
simply prove the literary and antiquarian research of the 
author, and the phenomena of the prophecy as a whole 
appear to both the present writers to presuppose a period 
later than that of Jeremiah. (Nee JEREMEALL, ii). 

2. Ararat is mentioned also in the post-exilie version 
of the Deluge-story. ‘The statement runs thus: ‘And 
the ark rested . upon the mountains of 
Ararat’ (Gen. 84 RY; Samar. text 5333). 
This is precisely parallel to the statement of 
the cognate Babylonian story (see DELUGE, $ 1): ' The 
mountain of the land of Nisir stopped the ship,’ or, as the 
following lines give it, ' The mountain Nisir stopped the 
ship.” That Nisir (protection ? deliverance ?) is properly 
the name of a mountain or mountain range seems to be 
clear from .ASur-násir-pal's inscription (see A7 177), and 
Ararat too, in. the intention of the Hebrew writer, will 
be the name of à mountain or mountain range, ‘The 
situation of Nisir is clear from the inscription just 
referred to. It was in Media, E. of the Lower Zab, 
and S. of the Caspian Sea. There lies Elburz, the 
Hara, berezaiti, or Hara haraiti bares, thus named by 
the N. Iranians after their mythie sky-mountain. Now, 
it is remarkable that Nicolaus Damascenus (in Jos. 
Ent. i. 36, cp also OS ? 20948) names the mountain of 
the ark Baris, and places it ‘above Minyas' — że., Minni 
(Mannu). Baris (bares = high) appears to bea fragment 
of the Iranian name of Elburz, which this writer took 
for the whole name.? lt may be conjectured that this 
was the mountain which the Hebrew writer, in accord- 
ance with the Babylonian tradition, had in view. If 
so, he gave it the name which it bore in his own time, 
Mara haraiti, shortening it into rarat, not perhaps 
without confusing it involuntarily with the land of 
Urarti, which latter name may have had a i different 
origin, 

It was natural enough that the most widely spread 
tradition accepted the identity of the Ararat of the 
Hebrew Deluge-story with the kingdom of Ararat spoken 
of above. There (4.e., in the plain of the Araxes) a 
lofty mountain rises, worthy, so it may have appeared, 
to be the scene of such a great event as the stranding of 

1 Sayce, Crit. Mon. 485. Prof. Sayce is uncertain whether 
Jeremiah ‘has made use of some earlier prophecy of which 
Nineveh was the burden, or whether ‘the pro Re belongs to 
a time when Babylon had already taken the place of Nineveh, 
but when in other respects the political condition of W., Asia 
still remained what it was in the closing days of the Assyrian 
Empire.’ ‘In any case the prophecy must be earlier than the 
age of the second Isaiah, to which modern criticism has so 
often referred it.’ This was printed in 1894, five years after the 
appearance of vol. ii. of the most authoritative summary of 
‘modern criticism,’ Kuenen's Ondersoek2), and two years after 
that of the German translation. Prof. Tiele, who, in 1886 


(BAG 480), from an incomplete view of the critical arguments, 
maintained Jer. 50 / to have been written before Cyrus among 


the exiles in Bahylon, now accepts Kuenen's main conclusions 

as expressed in the work referred to. | 
2 Whether Lubar, the name of the mountain of the ark in | 

Jubilees, chaps. 5 and 10, has any connection with Baris, it is 

unimportant to decide. i 
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the ark. Of its two conical peaks, one is crowned 
with perpetual snow, and rises 17,000 ft, above the sea- 
level; the other is 4000 ft. lower. ‘That the Hebrew 
writer thought of these mountains is in the highest 
degree improbable (see Di. Genesis, 1315. Another 
tradition identified Ararat with the land of Cardu (so 
Pesh., Targ.) £e, the ancient Korduene or Karduchia 
on the left bank of the Upper Tigris, and the mountan 
of the ark with the Jebel Jüdi, SW. of Lake Van, 
whieh has become the traditional site with the Moslems. 

In the Table of Nations (Gen. 10) the name of 
Ararat does not occur; but Ashkenaz, Riphath (or 
Diphath), and ‘Vogarmah (see special articles) probably 
denote districts of W. and NW. Armenia. 

For the geography of Urartu cp especially Sayce, 
‘Cuneiform Inser. of Van, /A. LS xiv. pt di 388 7, 
where, however, the Armenians, who entered the country 
from the W., and are related to the Aryan races of 
Asia Minor, are regarded as Iranians. It is against 
this view that, shortly after the first. mention of tbe 
name Urartu by .\Sur-napir-pal, names of an Aryan 
sound occur in an inscription of his son Shalmaneser LH. 
(Artasari and Data). C. I, T, — W. tt. K. 


ARARATH, AV" 4 Esd. 1345; RV ARZARETIL 
ARARITE CYNI), 28. 23336 RV; AV HARAK- 
ITE, 3. 


ARATHES (apa8uc [VA]. 1 Mace. 1522 RV, AV 
ARIARATHES (7.7. ). 

ARAUNAH (MN, so Kr. everywhere in 2 S. 2, 
but Kt. MIDNA c. 16, TIIN c. 18, MINN c 22- 
24), or ORNAN (12? in Ch.), a Jebusite, whose threshing- 
floor, consecrated by the presence of the angel of Yahwe, 
David purchased as a site for an altar (cp Mortan). 
The story is told in two forms, whieh agree in essentials. 
On 1 Ch. 2120 sce note to Kittel's translation in 58707 
(253267 Gh oir y 2 Chi 3r. opra [BAIL]; cp 
opova Jos. Aut. vii. 33, opovva ib. 134). The real name, 
however, was not Araunah, which is thoroughly un- 
Hebraic, and presumably un-Canaanitish. The critics 
have in this case not been critical enough. leven Budde 
(S207, Heb. ed., note on 2 8. 2416) admits, rather 
doubtfully, the form .Vaunah. — Klost. prefers ©» 
form Orna, which, however, is no better than the Ornan 
of the Chronicler. One has a right to require a definitely 
Hebrew name, and such a name for this Jebusite MT 
actually gives usin 2 S. 2418 viz., myx myw Adonijah 
(cp Oprafs] [.M.] 7 Adonijah in 2 S. 34, and in €! of 
1 Ch. 22, and in IK. 1). tt is proposed, therefore, 
to correct *.Araunah ' into * Adonijah ' throughout, except 
in v. 23 (on. which see below); ep ' Adonibezek," mis- 
written in Judg. 1 for * ApoNIZEDEC (g.v. ). 

The erities have been very near making this correction. 
They have rightly rejected the pretty romance based on 
the phrase *.Vraunah the king’ in 2 S. 2421 (MT), from 
which Ewald (//7s/. 3163). inferred that Araunah was 
the old dethroned king of Jebus. — They have also 
rejeeted the makeshift rendering of RV, ‘All this, O 
king, doth .iraunah give unto the king,’ because a 
subject speaking to his sovereign was bound to call 
himself humbly ‘the King's servant’ (cp 1 S. 2619 1 K. 
126) As Wellhausen first saw, the sense required is, ‘All 
this doth the servant of my lord the king give unto the 
king.’ ‘This means correcting age into 34x, and pre- 
hxing sag -a capital correction which only needs to be 
supplemented by the emendation of sn x elsewhere into 
aw (see above). 

An additional argument has thus been gained for the 
substitution of ‘Adonijah' for 'Araunah.' ‘The eor- 
rection is certain, and it is of the highest interest. The 
Israelite king and his Jebusite subject worship the same 
god—the god of the land of Canaan. — Adonijah too 
was not an ex-king, but simply a member of the ]ebusite 
community, which continued to exist even after the 
conquest of Jerusalem. ©! (2 S. 66'Oprd, Heb. pa) 
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ARBA. 
apparently identified the place with the threshing-floor 
at Perez-Uzzah (see NACION). JU Te: 


ARBA (Y3205N; aproB [B]. apBo [A] -Be [1-]). ‘the 
greatest man among the Anakim' (Josh. 1415). See 
ANAK, and HEBRON, 1. 


ARBAH (YAN) Gen. 3527 AV. 


ARBATHITE (3229 0)—/4. e., a man of Beth-arabah 
(2 S. 2331 1 Ch. 1132). See Ant-ALBON. 


ARBATTIS AV, or rather Arbatta RV (en 
apBaktoic [ANc2]; -Bawoic [N*], -BarN. [V*], 
-TAN. [V8]; Vg. ix -iróatis; the Syriac gives the 
strange form .4rdPat, wn» ) 1 Maec. 525. 1. Simon 
the Maceabee, after his successes in Galilee against the 
Gentiles, brought back to Judaa ‘those [Jews] that 
were of (reading éx for év) Galilee and in Arbatta.’ 
A district rather than a town is obviously to be under- 
stood. Ewald (///s/, 5314) thinks of the plain called 
el-Batiha on the NE. shore of the Sea of Galilee (cp 
the Syriae. form); more probably the Arabah or 
Araboth (niacy) of Jordan is intended. See ARABAH, 1. 


ARBELA (en apBHAoic [ANV]), 1 Mace. 9 2. 
Bacchides and Alcinius, in their second expedition into 
Judæa, ‘went forth by the way that leadeth to Galgala 
(yaXaaó [codd. 64, 93]), and pitched their tents before 
Masaloth (RV Mesaloth ; peccadw@ [.\], parca. [NV ]), 
which is in Arbela.’ There are four alternative ex- 
planations (but see CHiSLOTH-FABOR). 

first: Josephus (—iaf. xii. 111) seems to have read 
for ‘Galgala,’ * Galilee,’ which Wellhausen (//G 9 261, 

: n. 2, where he quotes the parallel case, 
1. In Galilee? Jos. xii. 23 G8 72s Faħeaias) adopts, 
and, without explaining Masaloth, takes Arbela to be 
the well-known spot at the head of the cliffs overhanging 
the western border of the plain of Hattin, the modern 
Irbid. ‘Fhe interchangeableness of the two forms 
Arbed and Arbel is proved by the Arab geographers. 
Nasir-i- Khusrau, 1047 A.D., calls it Erbil; Yakat in 
1235 A.D., and others, call it Irbid. The limestone 
caverns near Irbid were the haunts of bandits, who 
were only with difficulty dispossessed by llerod the 
Great; the methods he employed are graphically 
described by Josephus (fat xiv. 15 4. DZ i. 162 Æ) 
Robinson, who, with most moderns, accepts this identi- 
fication, eonjectures that Mesaloth ‘which is in Arbela’ 
represents the Heb. nso in the sense of s/efs, storeys, 


See HEBRON, I. 


ferraces, and describes the fortress on the face of the 
almost perpendicular cliff (3 239). With more reason 
Tuch (Quest. de Flav. Jos. Lib. Hist.), followed by 
Wellhausen (/.c.), proposes to read Mecaów0 (cp HP 
93. Maccabw0) as if for mms ‘strongholds.’ The 


objections to this identification are that Josephus is the 
only authority for the reading Va\cAaiay, and that, by 
all we can learn from him, the task of reducing Arbela 
would have cost Bacchides more time than in the 
cireumstances he was likely to be willing to spend. 
The direction through Galilee by Arbela would, how- 
ever, be a natural one for the Syrians to take. 

Second: As natural a line of march for the Syrian army 
lay along the eoast down to the mouth of the valley of 


2. By Aijalon? parallel detiles farther S. On this line 
there was a l'aMyaAa, the present Jiljüliyeh, a little more 
than 13 m. NE. of Joppa, on a site so important that 
the main road might well be described as 66i» rhv els 
LIaXMyaAa. There is, however, no trace along it of a 
MatcaAó0 or an" ApBnva. 

Third: lf Baechides wished to avoid the road by 
the eoast and np Aijalon, which had proved so fatal to 
Nicanor, he may have taken the road 
from Esdraelon S. through Samaria, 
which Holofernes is represented in Judith as taking — 
the road which this book (47) expressly calls ‘The 
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anabaseis of the hill-country,’ ' the entrance into Judæa.’ 
Upon it there stand two Gilgals, one near Shechem, 
and one 5 m. N. of Gophna, which Ewald (ist. Eng. 
ed. 5 323) takes to be the Galgala of the narrative (but 
see GILGAL). On this route Masaloth might be Meselleh 
or Meithalün, respectively 5 and 8 m. S. of Jenin, each 
of them a natural point at which to resist an invader. 
A greater difficulty is presented by êv 'ApfjXoss. ‘The 
plural form evidently signifies a considerable district. 
Now, Eusebius (OS) Ap8yAa) notes the name as extant 
in his day, on Esdraelon, 9 R. m. from Lejjün, while 
the entrances from Esdraelon on Meselleh and Meithalün 
are 9]. R. m. from Lejjūn. Itis therefore possible that 
the name ’Ap8nAd covered in earlier days the whole of 
this district. ‘The suggestion is, however, far from being 
capable of proof. The chief points in its favour are 
the straight road from the N., which was regarded as 
a natural line of invasion, and the existence along the 
road of a Jiljüliyeh, a Meselleh, and a Meithalün. 

Fourth: ‘There is some MS authority! for reading 
yaħaað instead of yadyaka; and if the march of 

: Baechides be conceived as having been 
4. In Gilead? through Gilead, the Arbela of 1 cae 
92 may be the 'ApggAd (mod. Irbid) which Eusebius 
(OS 214 73) vaguely defines as a eertain village beyond 
Jordan on the confines of Pella. This Irbid, however, 
lies very far E. and not in a direct line from the N. 
Even from Damiascus, it would be a roundabout way 
for the Syrian troops marching with speed on Jerusalem. 
(We can hardly eompare the advance of Antiochus HI. 
upon Ptolemy IV. [Polyb. 56], in the course of which 
Antiochus, after taking Tabor and Bethshcan, crossed 
Jordan and overran Gilead from Arbela to Rabbath- 
ammon). 

Of these four alternatives the first and third seem the 
most probable. ‘he difficulties of all, however, are so 
great that most historians (es. Schürer and Stade) shirk 
discussion of the line of march, and bring Bacchides 
without delay to the walls of Jerusalem. G. A. S. 


ARBITE, THE (‘20N1), 25.2335, probably an 
error for Arehite. See PAARAE 

ARBONAI (aBpwna [BA], yeBpuon [N]; az 
‘Jabbok’ [Syr.]; mamère}. In Judith 224 it is stated 
that Nebuchadrezzar ‘went through Mesopotamia, and 


| destroyed all the high cities that were upon the river 


Aijalon, and up that valley or one of the | 


(xeiuappos) Arbonai till ye come to the sea.’ Various 
commentators, following Grotius, have taken the Cha- 
boras tobe meant. “Phere is much plausibility, however, 
in the suggestion of Movers that the proper name may 
have arisen out of a failure to understand the original, 
which he conjectures to have been 22:3 3252 ' (the cities 
whieh were) beyond the river,’ s2y having been taken 
for a proper name and supplied with a Greek ending. 

ARCHANGEL (apyarreAoc [Ti. WH]), Judeg. Sec 
ANGEL, § 4. 

ARCHELAUS (apyeAaoc [Ti. WH], Mt. 222+), son 
of Herod the Great by Malthake, and elder brother of 
Herod Antipas. By his father's will he was made ruler 
over Judæa and Samaria, and his visit to Augustus for 
the confirmation of this inheritance doubtless suggested 
a point in the parable Lk. 1912 7. Upon his coins he 
bears the family name of Herod and is called ‘ Eth- 
narch,' for * king' he never was, in spite of his assump- 
tions (ep Jos. -izé xvii. 45). He may, however, have 
been popularly called ‘king.’ (Cp Jos. Axt. xviii. 43, 
and the use of facsieóec in Mt. 222 See further 
HERODIAN FAMILY, 3.) 

ARCHER. See WAR, WEAPONS. 

ARCHES is the rendering in the EV of nibs, ete., 
in Ez. 4016 f. The word obs or cbx oceurs in MT 
only in this chapter; but BAL transliterates adap 
also where MT has chix, c^w. Whatever explanation 


be adopted of the variation of form, the meaning is 
1 HP o6ov ets yyy yaAaa [cod. 641, o. mv es yaAaaé [cod. 93]. 
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doubtless the same throughout — viz., 
Ponctt, PALACE, TEMPLE. 

That the principle of the arch early became known 
to Israel is a probable inference from the shape of their 
"Towns. 

ARCHEVITES (Kt. JN, cp Kau. Gram. d. bibl. 
Aram. 8616; Kr. NUD AN ; © Swete, APXOYOI ; 
^PXOYCI [B]; axyaioi [A]; apy. [L.]), mentioned in 
Ezra fot asatribesettledin Palestine by ASNAPPER (g.v. ). 
'The word is not to be regarded as meaning inhabitants of 
Erech (Ryssel, Ryle), or as equivalent to dpxorvres (Jen- 
sen, TLZ, 1895, n. 20), but rather as miswritten for (a, 
w(nyz, ‘who are Cuthicans' (see 2 K.1724.'from 
So Marq. Fund. 


‘porch.’ See 


Babylon and from Cuthah,' ete. ). 
64 f. 

ARCHI (*20NH), Josh. 162 AV, RV ARCHITES. 

ARCHIPPUS (apyirrrioc [Ti. WH) is included as 
a 'fellow-soldier' of Paul and ‘Timothy in the address 
of the epistle to Philemon (Philem. 2), and in that to the 
Colossians (417) he received this message: Take heed 
to the ministry (d:axoviay) which thou hast received in 
the Lord, that thou fulfil it.’ Most probably he had 
recently become the minister (more than ‘deacon’ in 
the narrower sense) of the church at Coloss;e, perhaps 
in succession to Epaphras, who was now with the 
apostle. In off. Const. (746) he is said to have been 
apostolically ordained bishop of 1.aodicea in Phrygia. 


ARCHITES, AV Ancur (90808; toy apy [1]; 
(59^ combine the word with the following Ataroth, 
xarapwÜet [B], APXIATAP WO [.\]), a clan mentioned in 
the difficult phrase FWY SDN 2323 (Josh. 162) in 
the delimitation of the southern frontier of Joseph. 
Probably we should reverse the order of the last two 
words and read ‘the border of .\taroth-of-the-.\rchites. ' 
Indeed, we might plausibly go a step further and change 
"47 to “axe (Or awa), ' Mddarites' (or ' Ardites '). 
See ATAROTH, 2. That the name Archi lingers in that 
of the village '4/z “Arik, 5 m. WSW. of Peitin 

PEF Mem. 37), is at best a hazardous hypothesis (cp 
tli, and Buhl Pal. 170 f.) The home of the clan 
of Archites to which IIusuat and, according to À (2 5. 
2311 «3 6 "Apovxatos [BA], 6 Apaxe [1.]; and 7. 35 
"87. [rov Ovpac] ocoxec [B], 6 Apaxececs [.\], 6 Adaper 
[L], SuamMait [7.v., 3 and 4] and PAARAt, two of 
David's heroes, belonged, may have been farther S. 

ARCHITECTURE. See CONDUITS AND RESER- 
voirs, FORTRESS, Housk, PALACE, ‘TEMPLE, TOMB. 

ARCHIVES. See HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 5. 

_ARCTURUS, AV's rendering of UY (Job 99) and 
U"P (Job3s 32); RV BEAR. Most probably, however, 
vy in Job99 has arisen from dittography of zwy which 
precedes, for $53 follows without Ihe whole verse 
seems to be an unmetrical interpolation (see Bickell) ; 
Duhin. agrees as to gy, and goes so far as to excise vr. 
8-10 (so also Beer) Observe that Am. 58, which is 
certainly (see AMOS, § 12) an interpolation, and very 
possibly alludes to Job9g (as Am. 413, also interpolated, 
may allude to Job98), does not include gy among the 
constellations. We have, thercfore, only to explain the 
bey (zy ?) of Job3832. That the Pleiades are meant is 
not unlikely (see Stars, § 3 (a); ep Tg. (3832) Sy xna 
«amen, ‘the hen with her chickens’). Cheyne, however, 
prefers ' the Lion with his sons’ (on Job38 31, ete.’ JBL, 
1898, 103 f.) Epping’s list of ‘stations’ for Venus 
and Mars, obtained from Seleucidean tablets, gives as 
the tenth ‘the fourth son behind the king’ (p Leonis). 
The ' king' is Regulus (a Leonis); he is preceded by 
ris ari ‘ Lion's head’ (e Leonis). 

(€arepov [BRA]; Afyitthd [Pesh.]; arcturum (Vg. 99], ves- 
perum (ib. 3832]. In 99 ©, Pesh., presuppose the order 5:p3, 
ey nma) Cp Mazzarotn, Orion, PLEIADES. 

C. F. B, —T. K. C. 
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ARD (TIN, Gen. 462: Nu. 26 40¢ cp ARDON, AROD), 
perhaps a better form than ADDAR (v) of || 1 Ch. 83t 


(Gen. apad [ADL; B lacking; Jos. capodoc]): 
Nu. adap [B], adep [AFL]; 1 Ch. adver [B], apea [A]. 
adap [1.]) in genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.7., 89; ii. B); 
variously designated son of Benjamin (Gen. MT), son of 
Bela (Nu. and 1 Ch.), son of Gera b. Bela (Gen. [ADL ; 
B lacking]. — Gentilie ARDITE (g: G"4 om., 6 Aĝepi 
[L g.v ]). 

ARDATH, RV Ardat, the name of a field mentioned 
only in 4 Izsd, 926 as the scene of a vision of Esdras. 

The Eth. and Syr. read -1z/Aad, which Fritzsche and Hili:f. 
follow, "Ihe Lat. Vss. vary :-ardath [Vg.), adar [S ], ardad 
[X], erc. = ib Bensly ad /oc. Supported Le the description in 
7. 24 ('a field . . . where no house is builded '), Volkmar would 
emend to Arta, ‘desert’ (more correctly Araba) Similarly 
Rendel Harris, who, however, connects Arba with Kirjath-arba 
(Nest of Words of Baruch, Camb, 1889), in which case the * oak ' 
in 142 will be Abraham's oak of Hebron. On the other hand, 
we should then expect rather the usual name Hebron, or, at 
least, the fuller form, Kirjath-Arba. 1f Ardat is indeed 10 be 
sought for in this district (in 31 Esdras is in Babylon) we might 
follow T. Rec. more closely and identify it with the well-kiown 
Arad, which also was situated in a desert. See ARAD, I. 


ARDITES (1^7). Nu. 2640. 


ARDON (ÑIN; opna [BA] aBAc)w [L]. b. 
Azubah, a Calebite (1 Ch. 218t). See AZUBAH, 1. 


ARELI CINW; Gen. 4616; apiHAic [P]. apou- 
Aeic [A], anHàcic [L]; Gen. 4c., also Tw ApPIHAÀ 
[BFL], om. A; see ARIEL), b. Gad. ln Nu. 2617% 
the name is used also collectively with the art. 
(EV ‘the Arelites' ; o apiHAleli [BFL,), with con 
sciousness that ‘son of Gad’ =Gadite clan. Doubl- 
less v. 174 should be corrected to ‘Of Ariel (syns), the 


See ARD. 


family of the Arielites (Sanz), and it is possible that 
the names should rather be Uriel, Uriclites (see NAMIS, 
§ 35). "EON GE 
AREOPAGUS, AREOPAGITE (Acts 17 19 erri TON 
APLE]ION maron [ Ti. WH] EV ‘unto [the] Areopagus"; 
eU 22 AV e Mars S EIU SS INN EGODAGUS ME 
Lie nal hence the tide Areopagite, Acts17 34t, 
apeoreareirHc [Ti], -ri [WH]. Ditticulty is 
caused by the fact that the name signifies both a 
hill and a court. The hill is that formless mass 
of rock which hes towards the NW. below the Acro- 
polis, separated from it by a depression now largely 
filled with earth (Herod. 352; Luc. Pisc. 42). The 
NIE. corner of the hill is a precipice, to the top of 
which we ascend by means of sixteen ruined steps, cut 
in the rock at the Sl”. angle. At the head of the stair 
are the remains of an altar. The deep chasm at the 
foot of the precipice was connected with the worship 
of the Semnai (Eumenides or Furies). ‘The whole 
place was sacred to the most awful associations. 
Mythology had here lent to the majesty of the law a 
most solemn background.’ Asa Court, 
CoN EUS the Areopagus was, before the develop- 
ment of the demoeratic spirit, the supreme authority in 
Athens. Its powers were of two kinds, definite and 
indefinite, ‘The definite powers were :—— (1) a limited 
criminal jurisdiction; (2) the supreme direction of 
religious worship especially of the cultus of the Fumen- 
ides. The indefinite powers were :—a general super- 
vision or guardianship (1) of all magistrates and law 
courts; (2) of the laws; (3) of the education of the 
young ; and (4) of public morals—in addition to which 
there was (5) the competence to assume in political and 
national emergencies a dictatorial authority.’ 

During the earlier history of the city the court held its 
sittings, for the trial of blood-guiltiness, upon the hill 
itself. For the hill was the Hill of the Aræ, the Curses 
or Imprecations—' the place for the solemn irrevocable 
oath, the natural court for the trial of terrible offences 
of blood-shedding that might not be tried under a roof.' 
Moreover, to the early city, the Areopagus was the 
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place without the gates, a place to condemn the eriminal, 
to erect a monument for the outcast tyrant, to bury the 
stranger (Robert, Ius Ayduthen, 101). 1t was during 
the carlier and the later periods of Athenian history that 
the Court of the Areopagus (7 éx rod ’Apetov mayou 
Bovdy) enjoyed its powers to the full. In the interval 
Ephialtes, aided perhaps by Themistocles (Arist. Const 
Ath, 25; 462 WC.) abolished most of its indefinite 
functions, and thus deprived it of its strongest influence ; 
it became merely a ‘criminal court of narrow competence. ' 
"Thenceforth, as in „Aristotle's time, it dealt only with 
cases of wilful homicide, of poisoning, and of arson 
( oust. itk. 57), while the superintendence of religion 
was in the hands of the King Archon. s indietments 
for impiety (2»OciZeis àredeías) came, in their preliminary 
stages, before the latter, eases which once would have 
gone before the Areopagus were now tried before the 
popular jury-courts. It was in this way, therefore, that 
Socrates, accused like Paul of not worshipping the gods 
of the city and of introducing new divinities,’ was tried. 
As the regular place of business of the King Archon 
was the Stoa Basileios -the associations of which were, 
in later days, exclusively religious it was within that 
portico that the charge of impiety was brought against 
the philosopher. lt is probable, however, that the 
Areopagus also always met within the Stoa (Dem. 77 
Iristeg. 776) when ritual did not demand a midnight- 
sitting on the open rock—in other words, in all cases 
other than those of murder. When, with the advent of 
the Romans, the Areopagus reappeared, after its long 
eclipse, as once more the supreme authority of the city 
(ep Qe m pd fam esie TA Dear lo), 
and the specifie control of religion fell again within its 
competence, it wonld naturally continue to meet there. 

There it was, therefore, and before that body, that 
Paul was summoned. To speak of him as * perhaps 

standing on the very stone where had once 
3. Paul. z Dre: aA NE 
stood the ugly Greek who was answering the 
very same charge ' (Farrar, S¢. Paul, 390) is to sacrifice 
historical truth to sentiment. We must relinquish the 
fond idea that Athens has the interesting distinction of 
being the one citv of the world where we can tread in 
the very footsteps of the apostle. The view now 
generally taken errs in a double manner. It maintains, 
first, that the proceedings were in no sense legal or 
magisterial ; and secondly, that they were upon the hill. 
The marginal rendering (AV z. 22) is no doubt right in 
representing that it was before the court that Paul was 
brought. Can we believe that a crowd of idlers, 
parodying the judicial procedure of the court, could 
have been allowed to defile the neighbourhood of ' that 
temple of the awful goddesses whose presence was 
specially supposed to overshadow this solemn spot, and 
the dread of whose name was sufficient to prevent Nero, 
stained as he was with the guilt of matricide, from 
setting foot within the famous eity ' (Suet. .Ver. 31; Dio 
Cas. 4314)? Such a view requires better. support 
than is given by the bare assertion that ‘the Athenians 
were far less in earnest about their religion than in 
the days of Socrates, and if this was meant for a trial 
it could only have been by way of conscious parody’ 
(Farrar, of. cit. 390, n. 3). Nor can an appeal to 
Acts 927 prove that érixadóuerot (Nets 17 19, AV * took?) 
is here not used in the sense of ‘arrest.’ 

The view advocated by Curtius (Stadtyesch. von Athen, 
262 /.)is correct. Paul was taken not to the Areopagus 
hili, —a place not adapted either for hearing or for 
speaking, upon an oecasion such as this, ——but to the 
"toa Basileios (émi rò» “Apecov máyov; cp Acts 92: 
1619, ete.) for a preliminary examination (dráxpraus). 
There it was to be decided whether the new teaching 
would justify a prosecution for the introduction of a 
new religion. Standing in the midst of the assembled 


1 Cp Xen. Wem. 11 with Acts 1718. Yet there is probably 
no conscious reference on the part of the Christian writer to the 
trial of Socrates, though the contrary has been asserted. 
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Areopagites (év ués«q rod 'Apelov máyov, cp Cic. ad 
Atti. l4s5; Fouilles d' Epidaure, 168, "Apeios máyos 
Aoyovs érocjca ro), he made his defence. Much of what 
fell from his lips may be presumed to have awakened 
an echo in the breasts of his audience (on the speech see 
HELLENISM, § 9); but the mention of the resurrection 
of the body seemed to remove the case altogether out of 
the domain of the serious and practical. The court 
refused to eontinue the examination, and Paul was 
contemptuously dismissed (éxXevafor v. 32 f.). Curtius, 
Paulus in Athen, modifies his view. For another view, 
see Rams, Paul. 243 f. See also Findlay, Ann. Brit, 
Sch. 178 f. Ww. J. wW. 


ARES (apec [BA]), 1 Esd. 510— Ezra 25, ARAH, 2. 


ARETAS (apetac [Ti. WH]) an ancient name 
(strictly Haritha ; DNJI in inscriptions : e.g., Euting 
Vad, faschr. No. 16) of Nabatzean princes, mentioned 
in the story of Jason the high priest (in the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes), 2 Mace. 58 (Aperas [V.A]). 
The Arčtas of this passage is called 'king of the 
Arabians'; he was hostile to JASON (q.2.). Another 
Aretas was master of Damascus in the time of Paul— 
three years after theapostle's conversion. His ‘ethnarch’ 
sought (see below) to apprehend Paul, who, however, 
made good his escape (2 Cor. 1132 .). The story of 
the Nabateeans has been told elsewhere (see DAMASCUS, 
§ 12, NABAT/EANS) It is certain that abont 85 R.C. 
thev had possession of Damascus; but it should be 
added that the autonomy of Damaseus in 70-69 B.C. is 
established by numismatie evidence. The first collision 
with the Romans was in 64-62 BC., when the 
Nabatiean king, .\retas lI., intervened in the struggles 
between Hyreanus and .Aristobilus. Damascus now 
came under Roman sovereignty. During the following 
decennia the Nabatzean kingdom became involved in 
the wars oceasioned by the Parthians—with varying but 
for the most part ill success. The king also had various 
disputes with his neighbour Herod the Great. Aretas 
IV. (9 BC. 40 A.D.) had tact and skill enongh to 
keep terms with Augustus; his daughter became wife 
of Herod Antipas (Jos. sixt. xviii. 51), but was set 
aside in favour of Herodias. Disputes on frontier 
questions furnished the aggrieved father with pretexts 
for war. Vitellins was ordered by Tiberius to 
avenge the defeat inflicted by Aretas upon Herod ; 
but the death of the Emperor put an end to the scheme 
(ep CHRONOLOGY, 8 78). At this time, aecording to 
2 Cor. 1132, Damascus must again have fallen into 
the hands of Aretas; Damascene coins of Tiberius do 
not occur later than 33-34 A.D. A tempting con- 
jecture is that it was Caligula that sought at this price, 
after his aceession,! to buy over Aretas, against whom 
Tiberins had so recently ordered war; vet, in our 
complete ignorance of this chapter of history, we are not 
precluded from supposing that ‘liberius himself in 34 
A.D. had already taken occasion to present Aretas with 
the city as a peace-offering (cp CHRONOLOGY, 8 78). 
A violent capture of the city by Aretas is not to be 
thought of: such a deed would have called for exem- 
plary punishment at the hands of the Romans. Equally 
improbable is the view of Marquardt (Aim. Staatsver- 
waltung, 1405) and Mommsen (Köm. Gesch. 5 476) 
that Damascus had remained subject to the king of 
Arabia continuously from the beginning of the Roman 
period till 106 A.b. For (1) in Pompey's time Damascus 
belonged to the Decapolis (Plin. ZZV v. 1874; Ptol. 
v. 1522; ep DEcAPOLIs, § 2); (2) in the reign of 
Tiberius it was the Roman governor that gave the 
authoritative decision on a question of frontier between 
Damaseus and Sidon (Tac. tza. xvii. 63) ; (3) we have 
imperial coins of Damascus with figures of Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Nero; (4) in Domitian's time there was 
a cohort raised in Damascus, the Cohors Flavia (C7 


1 So also Gutschmid (Excursus in Euting's Nad. /nschr. 85) 
and Schürer (G/ 1 618, ET 9 357 A). 
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2870; 5 194, 652 f.) ; (5) Damascus was not included in 
the Roman province formed out of the Nabat;ean 
kingdom in 106 A.D. 

What it was that induced Aretas's 'ethnarch' in 
Damascus to persecute Paul, it is impossible to say. 
l'erhaps he regarded Paul as a turbulent and dangerous 
Jew; perhaps he wished to propitiate the other Jews in 
Damascus, who were many and powerful (Jos. 777 
ii. 202; vii. 87)— so powerful that the synagogues had 
been able to hand over to the ‘young man ' Saul and 
his helpers such Jews as accepted the Gospel. The 
subsequent years, down to the absorption of the 
kingdom by the Romans, offer no incident of special 
interest. [t is, however, significant that in 67 A.D., in 
the Jewish war, Malehus II]. (Matku) contributed 
auxiliary troops to the army of Vespasian (Jos. 77/ vii. 
42) Shortly before this, Damascus must have been 
retaken from the Nabativans by Nero, for imperial coins 
of Damascus are again met with from 62-63 onwards. 

Consult Schürer, C/V l6:o/., where further litera- 
ture is referred to; and cp DAMASCUS, 8 12; NABA- 
TAEANS. Hv 5. 


AREUS (apuc [ NV, but ep Swete ; Jos. apeioc]) 
I Macc. 1220 AV. See SPARTA. 


ARGOB. 1.a territory in Bashan, always in the 
phrase 3298 530 (Dt. 3413 f BINT), ‘district’ or 
‘circuit’ of Argob (mepiywpon aproB! [BAL]; 
once apBok [B*]). 1t was taken by Israel in the war 
with Og, and contained sixty cities with walls and gates 
(Dt.34).. We are ignorant of its precise situation. 
In Dt. 34 it seems equivalent to ‘the kingdom of Og 
in Bashan’ (ep 1 K. 4:13 where © is corrupt); but 
in zv, 13 it stands in apposition to ‘all Bashan.' “Fhe 
term ‘district,’ literally meaning ‘line’ of Argob, 
which seems to imply very definite limits, has led 
many (Vargums, Porter, Henderson, and the Pal. Surv. 
Maps) to identify it with the present Leja, the low, 
rough plateau of congealed lava, whose sharp edge dis- 
tinctly marks it off from the surrounding plain. For 
this, however, there is no other evidence ; nor does the OT 
narrative carry the conquest of Israel so far to the NE. 
The one certainty is that Argob lay in Bashan. The 
addition in Dt.314 that it ran up to the border of Geshur 
and Maachah is indefinite, and the test of the rest of 
this verse, which identifies Argob with the conquest of 
Jair, is corrupt. The Havvoth-Jair were tent villages 
and lay in Gilead ; the cities of Argob were fortified and 
lay in Bashan. The only places with names (whether 
in Greek or in modern times) of any similarity are the 
'Páyaga (so PayaSay 1 K. 413 [L]) of Jos. . 177. xiii. 155, 
a fortress E. of Jordan, whose site is unknown (cp 
Reland, Pal. 201), and the modern Rajib (Rujéb) and 
Wady Rajib (Rujéb), which, however, lie in Gilead. The 
name .Argob may be derived from Heb. rege^, a clod (see 
IEzrr) Besides authorities named, see Kus. OS ; Wetz. 
Reiseber. über Hauran, etc. 83; GASm. HG 551 ff.; 
Dr. ad Deut. 384-5. On archivological remains, see 
BASIHAN, 8 3. G. A. S. 


2. Argob and Arieh (amens 2308 ny), two names 
mentioned in connection with Pekah's conspiracy against 
Pekahiah (2 K. 1525), but whether of officers on the side 
of the king, who shared his fate (his gi2^órizt, according 
to Targ. Jon.), or of conspirators along with Pekah, it 
is difficult to say, owing to the corrupt state of the text. 

Argob (apyoB [BAL] Soka) is not suitable for a personal 
name. It is a well-known place-name (see above, 1), and Arieh 
(apleka [B1], apte TA], wl» has the article prefixed (as if *the 


lion’). The Vg. (' percussit eum . . . juxta Argob et juxta Arie") 
accordingly treats the names we think correctly—as names of 
places? (cp Tisch.), in which case they are doubtless glosses. 
Argob may have easily arisen from the preceding pow (BAL om.) 


1 In Jos. 1415 658 gives Apyo3 for yaan ; see Kirjath-arba. 
2 Not to be connected with apta (Eus, OS(2) 288 10), or rather 
arima (Jer. ib. 14626); see ARUMAH. 
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or may Le a gloss upon the 'Gileadites'! (see below). St. 
(ZA TW 6 160) for ‘Arieh’ would read TR? NYD, and suggests 
that ‘Argob and Havvoth Jair’ were originally glosses belonging 


tov, 29. On that theory, the origin of the difficult nx (prelixed 
to both names) becomes clear. 


The MT leaves it obseure whether the ' fifty men of 
the sons of Gileadites ' ? were fellow -conspirators with 
Pekah (so ©., which reads d»ópes) or whether they 
were slain along with the king (so 65^ &vópas, Vg. viros). 
€5"^ (not J.) presents a different reading. ‘fifty of the 
four hundred,’ which, if correct, must refer to some 
body-guard. This may be a trace of the true text, and 
Klostermann accordingly restores ‘he (Pekah) smote 
him . . . with his (Pekahiah's) 400 warriors, and with 
him (Pekah) were fifty men of the Gileadites.  PEkAMH 
[g v. ] was possibly a Gileadite. 


ARIARATHES.RV AkRATUES(ApaORC[V.N]. apiap. 
[N]) one of the sovereigns enumerated in 1 Mace. 1522. 
Ariarathes V1., Philopator, king of Cappadocia (163- 
130 B.C.), is obviously intended. See CAPPADOCIA. 


ARIDAI CIN; apcatoc BAL] apceoc [N]: 
but cp ARISAI), son of Haman (Esth. 99). See ESTHER, 
§ 3 (end), 


ARIDATHA (NDIN; capBaya [BNA], but cp 
Gr. readings of PoRATHA), son of HAMAN (y.v.), Esth. 
98. See lesrHier, § 3 (end). 


ARIEH (MNI), 2 K.1525 ; see ARGOR, 2. 


ARIEL (ONS, but ONIS in S; apinA [BAL]. 
1. A personal name. So (i.) Gen.4616 Nu.2617, (5 ; 
MT yg (see ARELI [EV], where 6s readings are 
given), the eponym of a family of GAD (g.v.) in P; 
(li) era 896 (ST Esd.845; EV EDUEL, mg. ARTI; 
cdovndos [B.\]), head of family, temp. Ezra (see ZRA, 1. 
&2,1. $8 r5 (1) d; and (ii.) 28.2320 [LIL .X omits] 

1 Ch. 1122 [BNAL], a Moabite whose two sons * were 
slain by David's warrior, Benaiah. So RV.,* Kau. ZZS, 
Ew. We, Dr. Some more striking action, however, i> 
required in such a context, and it is best to adopt some 
form of Klostermann's emended reading, which makes 
Benaiah the slayer of two young lions (so Bu. in 574 7). 
Marquart, however, suggests that for Ariel in 2 S. we 
should read Uriel (cp URtAHn, 1 [25.2325], and the 
author of NAMES ($ 35) makes a similar suggestion for 
Ariel, 2, and for ARELI (gv. ). 

2. A prophetic name for Jerusalem, Is. 291 f. 7 (6),° 
probably to be read Uriel (sxe) in vv. r, 22, 7, and 


Arial (SKIN — vox) in. z. 25. Uriel (or Uruel?) would 


be a modification of Urusalem (re*5zow ; Am. Tab. 
Urusalim; see JERUSALEM), and mean originally, 
God's enelosure or settlement (cp JERUEL).— Arial 


(ep Ar. traf, hearth) means altar-hearth,® as it prob- 
ably does in Mesha's inscription (*w7x 7. 12, 17 /.) The 
prophecy containing it was written during Sennacherib's 
invasion (see ISALAH, ii. § 20) ; it aimed at dissipating 
the false confidence of the people in the security of 
Jerusalem. The proper name of the city was Urusalem 
(which afterwards became Jerusalem). Isaiah alters 
this into Uriel (Uruel ?) in order to make a paronomasia. 
In a year or two the city against which David had 
encamped will be besieged by a greater than David, 
and so great will be the slaughter in its streets that its 

1 Argob and Gilead lie close together. 

2 pyb: yon, a fusion of aps3 +320 and Spas Gore! Di 
cp Kau. 7/75, crit. note. 

3 MT omits ‘sons’ in hoth places, and GRAN in Ch. 

4 RV ‘the two (sons of) Ariel’: AV ‘two lion-like men. 

5 [n v. 7 & has a doublet ; cepovoaAnw [BZU both times, and 
AQ second time], mA [RAQ* first time], cà gg ox y apigA [Ñ mg. 
first time], Au [N second rime]. , : "ur ow 

8 Thesame word probably occurs with this meaning in Ezekiel's 
planofthetemple ; Ez. 43 15 /. (2. 15a “NNT; 156 At. 16a Kt. UNT: 
versa dws mov OF ' prov. opos OD dis ro Bvaiaampioyv ovrus 
exadegé [adnot in Qmz. }). 
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name will become no longer Uriel, but (bv a slight 
modification) Arial—7Z.e., altar-hearth. ‘The reading 
Uriel seems to have been known to the author of 
319:! ‘says Yahwé, who has a fire (+x) in Zion and 
a furnace in Jerusalem.’ The other explanations of 
this prophetic name are (1) lion, or lioness, of God 
(Iw. , Di., Che., Zsa. !)) ; (2) hearth of God ( Del., König, 
Kittel); (3) altar-hearth (Stade, Duhm, Che., SBOT). 
Of these, the third is probably the easiest ; but none of 
them quite accounts for the selection of the new name 
for David's city, nor for the expression ‘and will 
become to me like (an) Ariel (x. 24). POK C 


ARIMATHÆA (apimadaia [Ti. WH]) Mt. 27 57, 
etc. See RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 


ARIOCH (FN; apiwy [BADEL 87, No], -yuc 
[87 in Dan. 214]. Probably a Hebraised form of an 
old Babylonian name (sce CHEDORLAOMER, § 3) used, 
(1) possibly with archeological accuracy, in Gen. liig 
of an ally of an ancient king of Elam ; (2) by a literary 
fiction, of Nebuchadrezzar's captain of the guard (Dan. 
214 f. 24 f.) ; and (3) of a king of Elam (so the Syriac) 
in alliance with Nebuchadrezzu (Judith 16, apase [N* ]. 
Cp Bezold, Darri Assyr. Lit. 53. 


ARISAI (DN; Povdacoy [BNL], -$avov [A] 
unless we regard this as an intruder and identify Arisai 
with the succeeding name Apgasos ; see ARIDAIL), son of 


Haman (Es. 99). See ESTHER, § 3 (end). 
ARISTARCHUS (apictapyoc [Ti. WH]) a Thes- 


salonian (Acts204 272), one of Paul's companions in 
travel (Acts 1929), was among those whoaccompanied him 
from Europe on his last recorded visit to Jerusalem (Acts 
204), and also on his voyage to Rome, having joined him 
at Cesarea (Acts27 2). As the apostle's * fellow-prisoner' 
(cvracxuáNoros) he unites with him in saluting the 
Colossians (Col. 4169). Cp CoLosstans, 8 rof. [Ie 
joins in the salutation to Philemon (Philem. 24), but in 
this passage is designated simply as 'fellow - worker,' 
Epaphras alone being called 'fellow-prisoner.' rom 
this it has been inferred, with much probability, that the 
companions of Paul relieved one another in voluntarily 
sharing his captivity. 

In the lists of the ‘seventy disciples’ given by the Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus (not earlier than the fifth 
cent.), Aristarchus is bishop of Apaméa in Syria. Pseudo- 


Dorotheus also has it that along with Pudens and Trophimus 
he was beheaded in Rome at the same time as Paul. 


ARISTOBULUS (apicroBoyAoc V-A; Ti. WH],a 
Greek name adopted by Romans and Jews, and borne 
by several members of the Maceabean and Herodian 
families). 

1. The teacher (6:ddoxaXos) of Ptolemy (no. 1), towhom 
Judas (the Maceabee) sent letters (2 Macc. 110). He is 
the well-known Jewish- Hellenistic philosopher of that 
name, who resided at the court of Ptolemy VI. Philo- 
métor (180-145 B.C.) He was of priestly descent (amd 
ToU Tay xpioTuv iepéwy yévous, v.10; cp Lev. 43 ata 
mez-) and was the author of (among other writings) 


certain works on the Pentateuch, fragments of which are 
preserved in Clement of Alexandria and in Eusebius. 
See Schür. G/I' 2 760 f, Ew. GIZ 43ss, and Kue. 
Godsd. 9 433 ff. 

2. ‘ They of the household of .Aristobulus ' are saluted 
in Rom. 1610. It is not implied that Aristobülus him- 
self was a Christian. The name was a common one 
in the dynasty of Herod. The list of the ‘seventy 
disciples' given by the Pseudo-Dorotheus names Aris- 
tobulus as bishop of Britain. 


ARIUS (apne [ANV ; G is not certain, see Swete], 
ARIUS), 1 Macc. 1220 RV; see SPARTA. 
ARK. See DELUGE, § 10. 


1 Isaiah's authorship is douhted (Che. 7n£r. Isa. 204) Itis 
unlikely that Isaiah exnlained Uriel ‘God's fire’; the parono- 
masia in v. 25 would then disappear Moreover «vw in the 
sense of fire seems to be late. Cp 3032 7. ; 3317 (late). 
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ARK OF THE COVENANT or Sacred Ark (11 ;! 


KiBwtoc [BAL]; Arca). 

There is nothing more significant than the changes in 
the titles of sacred objects. — We must, therefore, be 
1. Narmer: careful to place these titles jn their chrono- 

Ark of logical order. According toSeyring ( Z.4 7^ 11^ 

11136 ['91]) the oldest name of the ark (or 

God, eic. : : 

sacred chest) is ‘the ark of Yahwé the God 
of Hosts (Sébà' oth) who is enthroned upon the cherubim." 
This title is reached by an analysis of the designations of 
the ark in (a) 28.62 and (4) r5. 44 (both passages 
belong to early documents). The titles given in (a) are 
‘ark of God' (Ad-eldhim), and ‘called by the name of 
Yahweé Seba'oth that is enthroned upon the cherubim,’ ? 
In (4) the title is * ark of the b'sit of Yahwe Sebi'6th who 
is enthroned upon the cherubim.’ Reeombining the 
supposed oldest elements in these titles, Seyring obtains 
the title mentioned above. This usually careful scholar, 
however, has overlooked, in dealing with (4), @'s reading 
in the preceding verse— viz., ' the ark of our God’ (rav 
Ktdwrorv Tod Oeod nuwy [B], T. x. THs 6079s roO 0. 7. 
[A], 7. x. T. 6. kvptov T. 0. 3. [L]), which is self-evidently 
more correct than the Deutcronomie formula? of MT, 
and, taken together with v.6 (‘ark of Yahwe '), justifies 
us in assuming that the equally simple title ‘ark of 
Yahwé' stood originally in v. 4a and 7.5, and ‘ark of 
God' (cp 77.11 17 19-22) in 27.43. Nor has Seyring 
noticed that after ‘ark of God’ in (a) the relative clause 
which follows is superfluous, and presumably a later 
insertion. It must be added that it remains most 
improbable that the divine name Yahwé Séba'oth is 
older than the Assyrian period, to which indeed Amos 
who undoubtedly uses it belongs ; at any rate the theory 
that this name represents Yahwe as the God of Isracl's 
hosts, and has any special connection with the ark, has 
insuperable difficulties.* Thus, so far as (a) and (4) are 
concerned, the popular names for the ark were very 
short —viz., ‘ark of Yahwe,' ‘ark of God,’ and ‘ark of 
our God,'—and from the context of the former passage 
we find that there was a still shorter name, ' the ark’ 
(28.64), which occurs thrice in old parts of Samuel, 
and five times (or seven, including jJosh.3:417; see 
Kau. 4/S) in the Hexateuch. ‘The title ‘ark of God’ 
(maba pow. or twice ome px) occurs often in old 
parts of Samuel, and also in Chronicles. In a solemn 
speech of David in t Ch. 1512 14 we find the sonorous 
phrase ‘ the ark of Yahwe the God of Israel,’ which re- 
minds us of the phrase used by the Philistines in 1 S. 5 
7f 115 Side by side with ‘the ark of Elohim’ we 
naturally find the phrase ‘the ark of Yahwe.’ It 
occurs first in the composite work Jl2, and may reason- 
ably be ascribed in the first instance to J, though in some 
passages it may have been inserted by the editor, either 
as an altogether new addition, or in lieu of the phrase 
‘the ark of God,’ which was probably used in E. Once 
(Josh. 313) we find this remarkable addition ' the Lord 
of the whole earth,’ which, apart from vv. 11 13, occurs 
only in late writings, and, as Seyring points out, is 


1 Cp Ass. eru, erénu (erinnu), ‘box,’ ‘receptacle’ (DELUGE, 
§ 10). 


2 The same renderings are given for 73M, Noah's ark, but 


not for AzA, the ‘ark’ in the bulrushes. 


3 This rendering implies that CZ, ‘name,’ occurs twice in MT 


by pure accident. Otherwise we should have to suppose that 
the name by which the ark was called was ‘the name of Yahwé 
Sébàá'oth,' etc. 

d Smend's arguments (Rel.-gesch. 185 f}, weakly met by 
Marti (Gesch. der Isr. Rel. 140), appear conclusive, only he 
should have fortified himself by Assyrian parallels. Thus, Ašur 
is said to rule kiXXat iláni ‘the mass, or entire multitude, of the 
Gods,’ Nebo to be the overseer kiSXat šamê u irsitim ‘of the 
mass (multitude) of heaven and earth.’ Amos and his school 
represent Yahwé as the lord of all supernatural beings in the 
universe, in opposition to all rival deities. See, however, NAMES, 
§ 123. 

5 Ön these points see further, Budde's crit. note in SBOT; 
Conard, Z4 T li^ 12 71 (92), n. 1; We. TBS 167 (especially as 
to the right rendering of 1 Ch. 13 6). 
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presumably due to a post-exilie writer whose idea of 
Yahwé differed from that of Jl ‘The phrase ‘the ark 
of Yahwé' passed from JI into the terminology of the 
historical books in general (ineluding Chronicles). 

A new title for the ark seems to have been coined by 
the author of the original Deuteronomy (Deut. 108), and 

adapted from him by writers and editors 
2. Ark of |. EUNT ca : M, 

E who shared his religious point of view, and 
Dirin even (strange to say) by the Chronicler, who, 
in general, stands so completely under the intluence of 
the Priestly Code. — This phrase is ‘ the ark of the brizh ' 
(usually rendered ‘covenant’ ; see below), either simply 
(Josh. 3-6) or in various combinations, such as ‘ark of 
the rith of Yahwe,' ‘ark of the ^ r//4 of Klohim,' and 
‘ark of the 2'rifAof Adonai.’ The Deuteronomistic editors 
have freely introduced the term 27774 into the titles 
of the ark in the older sources which they edited. ‘The 
work of the editor clearly betrays itself in such phrases 
as moz2 pong (Josh. 314), marmo pwa (Josh. 317), 
where the editor has forgotten to make the omission of 
the article, necessitated by the introduction of a de- 
pendent genitive. 

And now as to the correct. meaning of the phrase 
maza pas. dt is rendered by GĦAL h xqjwrós rhs wa- 
Uniqs, by Vg. arca faderts and arca testamenti (Nu. 
144415, and by EV ‘ark of the covenant.’ That brith 
cannot, however, in this phrase mean ‘covenant’ in our 
sense of the word is clear from 1 K. 82: (=2 Ch. 6 i1), 
where we are told that ‘the brith of Yahwe' was ‘in 
the ark.’ "Phe phrase is parallel to that in. Ex. 2516 21, 
‘intotheark thoushalt put thetestimony' (n272 nx), Which 
(sce below) is a technical term for the ‘two tables’ of 
the Decalogue. Hence Kau. Z/S rightly rejeets the 
obscure if not misleading phrase ‘ark of the covenant,’ 
and substitutes ‘ark with the law (of Yahwe),’ which is 
at any rate, by common admission, the best approxi- 
mate rendering (ep COVENANT, § 1). 

‘The latest phase in the historical development of the 
names of the ark is marked by the title which oecurs 

3. Ark of ayci times in ne Priestly Code and also 

"edüth. in Josh. 116 (introduced into JIE by the 
editor ?), meaning ‘ark of the publicly 
delivered ordinance’ (OPAL 5 kqiwrós ris 040248 To? 
paptupioy, Vg. arca testimonii, EN, ark of the testimony). 
The meaning given above is confirmed by Ex. 3118 (F?) 
3215 (1) 3429 (P), where we hear of ‘the two tables of 
the my. Probably this new title appeared to the 
priestly writer clearer and more definite than that 
introduced by Deuteronomy. — [t did not, however, 
displace the older phrases, which reappear not only in 
Chronicles but also in the Greek Apocrypha, and (x. 
THs óca 9s) in the NT (see below, § 15). 

On looking back, we see that tbe names and titles of 
the ark fall into three classes. We have, first, the names 
‘ark of Yahwe,' ‘ark of God,’ ‘ark of our God,’ which 
indicate that the ark contained an object which in some 
way symbolised and represented Israel's God ; and next, 
the names, ‘ark of the law,’ ‘ark of the ordinance,’ 
which suggest that the object contained in the ark was 
inseribed with laws; and lastly, attached to the older 
names, titles such as those in Josh. 3(1:) 13 2 5. 62, which 
indicate a desire to correct the materialistic interpreta- 
tion which might seem to convert the ark into an idol. 
A critical study of the texts is the necessary commentary 
on these deductions from names. The following 
sections aim at bringing together the chief notices of 
the ark, indicating the sourees from which they are 
derived, and then, at fitting points, giving the reader 
some idea of the results which follow from a critical 
treatment of these notices. 

We turn first of all to the documents called J and E 
(as far as we can separate the one from the other) in the 
Hexateuch. lt is more than probable! that both } and 


I See the analysis of Ex. 32 f. in Exopus, ii. § 3, and cp 
Bacon, £-redus, 143, 146; We. CH 95; Di. Ex. u. Lev. 345. 
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E, in their original form, related how Yahwé or Elóhim, 
at Sinai or at Horeb, directed an ark to be made as a 
©, Teeditional Bi a E his personal preseacy tas 
origin of eader of his people. These passages 
ark: JE were omitted. by the editor, Who pre- 
2 * ferred the much more suitable account 
(so he must have deemed it) given in P (see below, § 13), 
but has preserved the tradition of J and F that, both 
in the wilderness and on the entrance into Canaan, 
the ark led the van of the host. In referring to this J 
quotes two poctie formulic (Nu. 1055 36), which he says 
were spoken by Moses at the beginning and the end of 
a day s march, but which more probably arose at a later 
time! Whether J and E agreed with Deuteronomy in 
Stating that the ‘two tables of stone ' were placed in the 
ark is a matter which can be only conjecturally decided. 
"There is, however, a very strong probability that they did 
not. E's story, at any rate, is much more forcible if 
we suppose no renewal of the shattered tables (Ex. 32 19), 
and we cannot believe J to have differed on this im- 
portant point from 15  llistorical considerations (sce 
below, & 10) confirm this conclusion. — 1n particular, the 
ark was not, in the succeeding narratives of J and h,a 
symbol of the revealed law, but the focus of divine 
powers. “Twice, we are told, the Israelites omitted to 
take the ark with them and were defeated (Nu. 1444 
Josh. 7 4), and on the latter oceasion Joshua prostrated 
himself before the ark,” and remonstrated with Yahwe, 
the God of Israel. The crowning proof of the potency 
of the ark was given when the Israelites crossed the 
Jordan (according to one of the traditions, at harvest 
time), and captured Jericho (Josh. 3 /. 6). ‘The Deuter- 
onomie editor has made the former part of the narrative 
difficult to restore to its original form (which was a com- 
bination of J and IZ); but it is probable that J and E 
already described the priests (not, 'the priests, tle 
Levites') as bearers of the ark. In the latter. part it is 
not very difficult to recover a simpler, more natmi, 
and presumably earlier account, in which no express 
mention is made of the ark, and nothing is said of tl.c 
falling down of the walls of Jericho (on the narrative 
see Jostit A, ii. 8 7).3 Thus far, then, the most genuine 
tradition is elear and intctligible. 

[ The invention of portable sanctuaries, and especi Ily 
of portable idols, may possibly go back to the nemadie 
Semites and to a time when the gods were sti} tribal 
rather than local; but the probabilities are ally gainst 
such a view. ‘There is less trace of such an institution 
in Arabia than in any other part of the Semitic world, 
and nowhere else is the principle so strongly marked 
that a tribe that changes its seats changes its gods. 
Even the ark of Vahwe is not earried back by Hebrew 
tradition to patriarchal times ; the patriarchs do worship 
only where they have a fixed altar. It is, therefore, more 
likely that portable symbols of the godhead first arose 
among the settled Semites and in connection with the 
religion of the army in war. — In this connection the idea 
of a portable god involves no great breach with the con- 
ception that each deity has a local home, for when the 
campaign is over the god returns to his temple. When 
the notion of portable gods was once established, how ever, 
its application could easily be extended and would serve 
to smooth away the difficulty of establishing new perma- 
nent sanctuaries in conquered regions or colonics over 
the sea. A Greek colony always earricd its gods with 
it, and it is probable that this was often done by the 
Pheenician colonists also. Even in Israel we find that 
the sanetuary of Yahwé at Dan was constituted by 
setting up the image from Micah's sanctuary (Judg. 18 
30), just as David gave a religious character to his new 
capital by transferring the ark to it. ']* 

But by what critical process can we bring simplicity 

1 Delitzsch, however, defends the Mosaic authorship, ZA JV 
8 225-235 ['82]. 

2 So MT and Gt; @BAF omit ‘the ark (of).' 

3 We. CH 123; Ki. Hist. 1 282 J. 

4 From WRS, Burnett Lectures, and series, Lect. 1. (MS). 
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into the episode of the capture and restoration of the | was in the house of one Obed-edom of Gath, and that 


sacred ark by the Philistines ( 1 S. 11-7 1)? 


5 EE Some facts are admitted. That at the 
an end of the period of the Judges the ark 
recovery. 


rested at the Ephraimitish sanctuary of 
Shiloh is a trustworthy statement, guaranteed by 1 5. 
43 f. (chap. 3 we must regretfully pass over, as coming 
from a different hand and later writer; see SAMUEL, 
ii. ). It must, also, be a fact that the Philistines 
had defeated the Israelites near Mben-czer (ISRAEL, 
S rr) Tradition doubtless added that the leaders of 
lsrael attributed their misfortune to the absence of the 
ark from the host, and that they therefore fetched the 
sacred chest from Shiloh. The immediate consequences 
are graphically described. On the arrival of the ark 
the Israelites were in a state of wild delight; and the 
Philistines who heard the shoutings were proportionately 
alarmed, for ‘who (said they) can deliver us from these 
great gods?’ (Z/ókim). Nevertheless, with the courage 
of despair, the Philistines renewed the fight with complete 
success, and were even able to carry off the ark in 
triumph. ‘Then begins a series of wonderful incidents 
from which it is difficult to extract a kernel of early 
tradition. Stade thinks (GIZ 1202 /.) that in chaps. 
5 and 6 he can find the remnants of two distinct accounts ; 
but the recognition of this would only diminish the 
number of dirficult features in the narrative. 1t would 
obviously not provide an intelligible statement of facts. 
Of the difficult details referred to there is only one which 
it is necessary to criticise here. It is a statement which 
the study of the Assyrian monuments seems to make 
historically impossible. "Phe Philistines, we are told, 
under the pressure of pestilence, returned the ‘gods?’ 
which they had captured from Israel. Ancient nations 
did not act thus in such circunistances. l'or example, 
we know that the image of the goddess Nana (see 
NAN.EA) was taken from Erech by an LElamite king, 
and detained in Elam for 1635 years. Did any calamity 
ever suggest to the lamites the idea that Nana was 
chastising them for the insult to her image? No. 
ASurbinipal, king of .\ssyria, had to devote all his 
energies to the task of crushing the lamites before he 
could restore the image to its ancient home (cp ASUR- 
BANI-PAL, § 8). Similar stories of reconquered idols 
are told in connection with the names of .\Surbanipal’s 
grandfather Sennacherib (cp AssvRiA4, § 20) and the old 
Babylonian king Agu-kak-rime.! 

The fragmentary document which we have thus far 
studied closes with the statement that the ark was placed 
in the house of Abinadab at Kirjath-jearim, and that 
Abinadab's son was consecrated to keep it. It is to an 
entirely different (and probably earlier) source? that 
we owe the narrative of the bringing of the ark to Zion. 
We learn here that at the time when David bethought 
himself of the ark, it rested at a place called Baal in 
Judah (2 S. 62 ; see Driver ad /oc.). During the whole 
of Saul's reign and during David's seven-ycars' reign in 
Hebron, it had lain forgotten in a provincial town. 
Neither Saul nor David had thought of taking it into 
battle; nor, so far as our evidence goes, had it been 
visited by the people. What, then, had been the effect 
of the repeated attestations which the divine judgments 
had given to its supernatural power? Let us see whether 
the narrative in 2 5. 6 (which appears to be older than 
that in 1 8.4 1-7 1), when critically treated, suggests any 
way out of our manifold difficulties. It is permissible, 
and indeed necessary, to disregard so much of chap. 6 
as relates to the death of Uzzah (a passage which in its 
difficulty resembles parts of the story in r 5.5 f., and 
the growth of which can be accounted for), and to fix 
our attention on the simpler narrative in vv, ro-15, the 
kernel of which is that, early in David's reign, the ark 


1 Tiele, BAG 128 f. 305 /- 392 ff., referred to by Kosters, TAT 
27 364 Uo3l. . i 

2 The reference in 2 S, 63 to the house of Ahinadab seems to 
be an editorial insertion (see Kosters, of. cit. 368). 
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David fetehed it thence with much jubilation to Zion. 
How came the ark to be there? That David of his own 
accord entrusted such a sacred object to a Philistine is 
highly improbable ; but how if Obed-edom was not a 
Philistine sojourning in Judah, but a foe residing in his 
native town of Gath? How if the ark had never left 
Philistine territory, though it had been shifted from 
Dagon's temple to a private house? How if David 
acted as Assyrian kings acted in similar circumstances, 
and reconquered the precious object which was to him 
in some sense the dwelling of his God? This is 
the hypothesis of Kosters, who held not only, with 
Kittel and Bndde, that 2 S. 21 rs-22 is properly the con- 
tinuation of the narrative in 2S. 517-25, but also that 
the sequel of the story of the battle in Gath (2 S. 2120) 
was once the notice that David fetched the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom in Gath and deposited it for a 
time at Baal.’ After this, according to Kosters, came 
originally thc story of the capture of Jerusalem (an event 
which this critic places affer the hostilities referred to in 
25.517 f), and of the bringing up of the ark to Zion. 
The editor to whom the present form of 2 5. 6 1-12 is 
due appears to have had a religious rather than a his- 
torical motive. The facts as stated in the original 
narrative might suggest to some readers that Yahweé 
needed the interference of David to deliver him from 
captivity : in other words, that David was stronger than 
his God. The editor shrank from inventing an entirely 
hew narrative, but, to counteract that idea, put the 
central facts in the traditional story in an entirely new 
setting. 

This hypothesis, the present writer has long felt, 
is absolutely required to clear up an important historical 
episode.? Without it the central facts of tradition, in- 
eluding David's almost ecstatic joy (2 S. 614), are hope- 
lessly obscure... glance at 2 S. 61 f will convince the 
reader that there is nothing arbitrary in the view pro- 
posed. That cc.2-:12e cannot have been the original 
sequel of v. x must be clear. Unless z. 1 is simply mis- 
placed, it must have been followed by a record of some 
martial exploit of David. — To the present writer it seems 
probable (see DAvip, 8 7) that the exploit consisted in 
a great victory near Gath (cp 25.2129), which so 
weakened the Philistines that they offered to restore the 
ark on condition of David's making with them a treaty 
of peace, and that David himself fetched the ark from 
Obed-edom's house. It will be remembered that when 
David defeated the Philistines at Baal-perazim he had 
‘taken away the images’ (28.521) which, by their 
presence, should have ensured a Philistine victory. It 
seems probable that when the Philistines restored the 
ark David gave back the captured ‘images,’ Clever- 
ness was a characteristic of this king. lt was all-im- 
portant to him not to wage an internecine warfare with 
the Philistines, and he therefore ‘ contented himself with 
a peace honourable for both parties’ (Ixamphansen). 
'The original story may have referred to this restoration 
of the images captured at Baal-perazim, and this com- 
pound name may have suggested the mention of * Baal ' 
and ‘ Perez-uzzah’ in 25.6 as it now stands. Ina 
certain sense, indeed, the ark was recovered from Baal- 
perazim. 

Our next notice of the ark is in 2 S. 7, a passage full 
of varied interest, though in its present form not older 
than the sixth century. It tells us (and no doubt the 


1 The reason why David deposited the ark at Baal was, accord- 
ing to Kosters, that he had not yet conquered Jebus or Jerusalem. 
Those who hold another view as to the time of the conquest of 

ebus will give a different reason. David had indeed conquered 
pud but had not yet adapted it by fresh buildings to serve the 
purpose of a capital. See Davip, § 10. 

2 Since the above was written, Winckler has made another 
attempt to produce an intelligible view of the history of the ark 
(GI 70 f). It is difficult to see that there is any solid ground 
for ki very revolutionary hypothesis; but, at any rate, he 

erceives a problem which escaped the earlier writers before 
osters. 
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statement is historical) that David wished to build a 
cedar-house for the ark, but was forbidden by an oracle. 
We can understand, therefore, that for 
a time (as 2 S. 11i: suggests) the ark 
was still carried with the army as an 
insurance against defeat.) ‘The capture of it by the 
Philistines, however, had already given a blow to the 
primitive, fetishistic conception of the ark, and an 
occasion arose when David, it would seem, was inwardly 
moved to express a far higher view. 1t was probably a 
turning-point in Israel's, as well as in David's, religious 
development. The circumstances were these. David was 
fleeing from Jerusalem before Absalom, Zadok wished 
to carry the ‘ark of God' with David and his body- 
guard. The king, however, protested, and commanded 
Zadok to carry it back, ‘that it may be seated in its 
place’ (28.1525, Gt"). He was conscious (if v.26 
may be followed) that Yahwé might have cause to be 
displeased with him, and woukl rather suffer his punish- 
ment meckly than seem, by having the ark with him, to 
demand the interposition of Yahwe as a natural right. 
Henceforth, therefore, the symbol of Yahwé's presence 
should no more ‘leave its place’: Yahwè would direct 
Israel's affairs, both in peace and in war, from Zion. 
Karly in Solomon's reign the greatest of all Israel's 
sanctuaries was erected. Much as the original passage 
of Solomon's biography has been edited (see Kau. A/S 
and cp ©), it is beyond question that this king trans- 
ported the ark from its temporary abode to the sanctuary 
of his temple. — l'here—so both he and David hoped — 
it was to serve as a national centre, and complete the 
unification of Israel. The hope was, however, dis- 
appointed ; nor do even the writers of Judah spend a 
word on the ark, or give a hint as to the feelings of the 
people towards it. 

Our next news of the ark is indirect, and comes from 
an exilic or post-exilie passage of the Book of Jeremiah 
(316). The passage runs thus: ‘In 
those days no more shall one say, ‘‘ The 
ark of the brith of Yahwe," neither 
shall it come into one's mind, neither shall one think 
upon it, nor miss it, neither shall it be made again.’ 
The full import of the words may be doubtful ; but at 
least one thing is clear -the ark, on the possession of 
whieh the weal or woe of Israel had once seemed to 
depend, had passed away. This is too patent from 
later writings to be denied. Izra 1 and 1 Mace. 4 do 
not mention the ark among the sacred vessels. Josephus 
(BJ v. 55) declares that the Holy of Holies contained 
nothing at all. Lastly, Tacitus, relating the entrance 
of Pompey into the temple, uses the emphatic words, 
‘Inde vulgatum nullas intus deum effigies; vacuam 
sedem et inania areana’ (Mist. 5g) How the ark 
disappeared will be considered presently (see next §). 
Suffice it to add here that the sépher tõrīh or * Book of 
the Law’ succeeded to the undivided reverence of true 
Israclites, and is still, with its embroidered mantle and 
ornaments, the most sacred object in every synagogue. 

When, then, and how did this holy thing, which, ac- 
cording to Jer. 316, was by many so painfully missed, pass 
8. Its fate. °"! of sight ? We have accounted for one 

strange gap in our historical notices respect- 
ing the ark : how shall we explain the still longer and 
stranger licuna which extends from (say) 960 to 586 
BC? Why is it that neither the historians nor the 
prophets of this period (so far as we possess their works) 
refer to the fortunes of the ark or to the popular rever- 
ence for it in their own time? Three answers seem 
possible. (1) Soon after 960 the ark may have been 
captured by an enemy—a calamity which was deliberately 
suppressed by the historians, just as they suppressed the 


6. Permanent 
abode. 


7. Disappear- 
ance. 


1 We must not refer here to 1 K. 226, which states, according 
to MT, that Abiathar used 10 ‘bear the ark before David '— 
7.¢., in his campaigns. The right reading is, not mw * ark,' but 
"ieu, ‘ephod’; 18.2869. Cp the same mistake in 1 S. 14 18, 
MT. (So first Thenias.) 
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destruction of the temple of Shiloh. Giesebrecht and 
Couard have pointed to the invasion of Judah by Shishak 
(SeSonk I), king of Egypt, about 928, as the occasion 
of this (see 1 K. 1426). "Ihe objection is that Shishak's 
campaign, as the bas-reliefs at Karnak appear to prove! 
was against Israel as well as Judah, aud that, Egypt 
being too weak at that time to think of permanent con- 
quests, the expedition must have been simply due to 
vainglory and to greed. — 1f Shishak took away from 
Palestine anything in the nature of an idol, it must have 
been the ' golden calves’ of Jeroboam, and not the out- 
wardly unattractive wooden chest in the sanctuary of the 
temple of Rehoboam. Besides, Rehoboam and his priests 
would never have allowed the capture of the ark to 
become known : they would certainly, in the interests of 
the temple, have substituted a pew chest, for which 
pious fiction the supposed discoveries of Babylonian kings 
mentioned by Tiele (746 461) may perhaps furnish a 
parallel. (2) The ark may have been carried away with 
the temple treasures in 785, by Joash, king of Israc 
(2 K. 1414), who would hardly have omitted to rechum 
the long-lost treasure of the Ephraimitish sanetuary at 
Shiloh. The objection to this is that the ark had lon: 
ceased to be the special possession of a tribe, and that 
events had proved that Joash could well dispense with 
the ark, while to have carried it away would have been 
an offence against the great hero of united Israel David. 
(3) The ark (which was probably renewed by the priests, 
when decayed from age) may have retained its place till 
the great catastrophe in 586, and previously to this may 
have lost much of its ancient prestige owing to the 
growing sense of the inconsistency of identifying such an 
object as the ark with the great God Yabwe, and 
perhaps also to discourses of the prophets against a 
superstitious reverence for the ark which have been lost, 
or even suppressed by editors. ‘This view—which is in 
the main that adopted in 4 Esd. 1022, and implied by 
the legend in 2 Mace. 25 (cp below, 8 15), that Jeremiah ? 
hid the tabernacle and the ark and the altar of incense 
in a cave—is by no means an improbable one. The 
only obvious objection to it can easily be met. The 
assertion in Deut. 104 /. that the ark was simply the 
repository of two inscribed tables of stone need not 
imply that D, like P, is an arch:vologist, and that the 
object which is thus wrongly described no longer existed. 
It is more natural to suppose that, like the other fetishes 
to which this writer is so vehemently opposed, the sacred 
stones which (as we shall see) were the objects venerated 
of old in the ark still held their place, concealed from 
view but secure, The Deuteronomist, speaking in the 
name of Moses, could not help assuming the sanctity of 
the ark and its contents. In the interests of piety, 
however, he transformed (as far as words could do it) the 
nature of the objects in the ark. That venerable coffer 
was not, he meant to say, in any sense the dwelling of the 
deity, whom no temple could hold (1 K. 827) : it simply 
contained a perfect written embodiment of the funda- 
mental demands of Israel's righteous God. 
This leads us to consider the origin and affinities of 
the ark. For the ark of the Deuterononiist (and of 1’), 
with its two inseribed tables, no parallel has 
AULEM been found. Prof. Sayce indeed refers to 
nature. MIr, Rassam's discovery of a coffer with Iwo 
inscribed alabaster tablets in a little temple at Balawat, 
near Mósul ; but the coffer (which was not placed in 
the sanctuary) also was of alabaster, and wih its con- 
tents corresponds to the chests containing sacred books 
which were among the regular appurtenances of Egyptian 
(and probably of Syrian) temples, but were not meant to 
be carried. For the ark known to the earliest Hel rew 
traditions, however, there are many monumental 


1 St. GP’ 13534; WMM, As. u. Eur. 166-169, . 

2 In the Talmud (//erajoth, 12a) it is da who hides the 
ark and other sacred objects, including the pot of inanna (see 
below, $ 15). 

3 Sayce, Hrébert Lectures, 65; cp Pinches, 7TSBA 783. 
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parallels. 
too hastily derives the Israelite ark), no festal pro- 
cession could be sculptured or painted without them.! 
The arks, with their images, were placed on boats, 
which were ornamented at the ends with heads of 
the divinities within; the king himself, being divine, 
also had his ark-boat. Such an ark-boat, too, is 
referred to in the strange story of the daughter of the 
king of Bahtan,? where an image of the god Honsu is 
said to have been transported to Syria, to deliver a 
princess from the spirit that oppressed her. ‘These 
shrine-boats must originally have had their parallels in 
Babylonia : the constant expression for the sacred arks 
in the cuneiform texts is eZ/pp7 ? — i.e., ‘ships.’ Within the 
best-known historical periods, however, it was in simple 
arks or coffers that the images of the gods were borne 
in procession at the Babylonian (and Assyrian) festivals. 
Thus it appears that two things were essential in a 
sacred ark —that it should be of a size and a material 
which would permit it to be earried, and that it should 
contain a representation or mystic symbol of a deity. 
The ark known to David and Solomon donbtless com- 
plied with these conditions. It was a simple wooden 
box, such as the ancestors of the Israelites had used in 
their nomadic state for their few valuables,* without either 
the coating of gold or the cherubim with which the 
reverence of a later writer provided it. As to its 
contents, the inseribed ‘ tables of stone,’ 
10. Contents. 3. 

which we should never have expected 
to find in the Holy of Holies, were but a substitute of 
the imagination for some mystic symbol or representation 
of Yahwé. Of what did that symbol consist? We are, 
of course, bound to do what we can to minimise the 
fiction or error of the Deuteronomist ; but we must not 
deviate from the paths of historical analogy. ‘These 
duties are reconciled bv the supposition that the ark 
contained two sacred stones (or one)? This view, no 
doubt, implies a survival of fetishism ; but there are 
traces enough of fetishism (on whieh see IDOLATRY, $ 4) 
elsewhere in Hebrew antiquity to justify it. The stones 
(or stone) must have been ancient in the extreme. They 
(or it) originally had no association with Yahwé ; they 
represented the stage when mysterious personality and 
power were attached to lifeless matter. Being portable, 
however, they were different from the sacred stones 
of Bethel, Beth-shemesh, Shechem, and En-rogel, 
and are most naturally viewed as specimens of those 
bretvls, animated stones, which, according to Sancho- 
niathon, were formed by the heaven-god, and were 
presumably meteorites. They may have belonged 
originally to the tribe afterwards called Ephraim; and 
when the several tribes united in worshipping Yahwe, 
the God of Moses, the Ephraimitish ark with its contents 
may have been adopted as the chief sacred symbol of 
Yahwe. Theearlest narrators (see above, 8 3, end) viewed 
the ark (which was virtually one with what it contained) 
as a substitute for the immediate presence of Yahwé, the 
sin of the ‘Golden Calf’ at Sinai having proved the 
Israelites to be unripe for such an immense privilege. 
The primitive Israelites, however, who knew nothing of 
the story referred to, must have regarded it, not as a 

substitute, but as the reality itself. 
The portableness of the [sraclitish ark did not, it is 
true, lead to its being carried about in processions. The 
reason is that, to the Israclite, the object 


11. Treatment. within the ark was much more than an 
1 See the procession of the arks of Amen R&, Mat, and Honsu 
(the Theban triad)in the second court of the temple of Ram[e]ses 
II. at Medinet Haba (Wilkinson, Aac. Egyptians, 3 289), 
and Plate V. in Naville's Festival Hall of Osorkon, 2 (cp p. 18). 

2 Maspero, RP?) 3 40-45. 

3 Del. Ass. HWB s.v. elippu. On the processional arks in 
Babylonia, see Tiele, ZA 2179 f; C. J. Ball, PSBA 14 4. 

3 Cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1227. 

5 Cp Vatke, Die Rel. des AT 321; St. GVI 457 f., Benzinger, 
Hebr. Arch. 370. There were and still are two sacred stones, 
a black and a white, built into the wall of the Ka'ba at Mecca 
(WRS, Xin. 297 .). 
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In Egypt, for instance (from which Renan } idol. 


It was not merely one of a class of objects, each 
of which contained a portion of the magical virtue of 
the deity whom it represented :! it was the only object 
with which Yahwè was so closely connected that the ark 
(for reverence forbade mention of the stones) and Yahwe 
were practically synonymous terms. It was, therefore, too 
sacred to be moved for a slight reason. Worshippers 
would rather make a procession round or before the ark 
(cp 2 8. 614) than bear it in procession themselves. The 
reverence implied in the story in 2S. 66 f. may represent 
the feeling of an age later than David's ; but circumstances 
had long been leading up to that extreme exaggeration. 
The higher the conception of Yahwé became, the greater 
was the awfulness which encompassed the ark,? until (it 
appears probable) by a natural reaction the nobler 
Israelites rejected the fctishistic conception of the ark 
and its contents altogether. Thus we get one great 
distinction between the ark of the Israelites and other 
sacred arks: it was not subservient to idolatry. The 
only oceasions on which it left its resting-place were 
times of war. Then, indeed, it was carried with the host 
into the fray, just as the Philistine images were carried 
into battle by the Philistines (2 S. 521) not to speak of 
Arabian and Carthaginian parallels.” It was not specially 
a ‘warlike palladium,’ however, except for the periods 
when war rather than peace was the normal state 
of the people ;* and we have found even David, at a 
great erisis in his life, deciding to put his trust in his 
God without the presence of the ark. 
'The notices of later writers are valuable mainly for 
the religious history of the period of their authors. They 
(V show us how, near the close of the pre-exilic 
12. Laser i : oe à 
s (and afterwards in the post-exilie) age, pious 
notices. : : 

men imagined to themselves the nature and 
circumstances of the ark. lt is, therefore, unsafe to 
infer with Berthean, from 2 Ch. 353, that the ark was re- 
moved from the sanctuary by Manasseh ; unsafe, also, 
to infer, with the old Cambridge scholar Spencer, from 
P's description of the ark, that it was designedly made 
like the arks of Egypt, in order that the Israelites 
might miss no splendour or elegance which had charmed 
their eyes at Zoan. ‘That Manasseh, with his syncret- 
istic liberality, would have removed the ark is altogether 
improbable. Spencer's theory, on the other hand, 
may contain an element of truth, and is, at any rate, 
more plausible than the view developed out of P's aceount 
by Riehm.? It is probable that the priestly legislator 
(P5), in his deseription of the ark, did, unconsciously 
and in no servile manner, take suggestions from the 
sacred chests of Babylonia and Egypt, which he had 
seen or heard of. The simple chest of which J and E 
had doubtless spoken was unworthy (he thought) to 
be in any sense the symbol of the ‘ Lord of the whole 
earth.’ Not such an ark could Moses have ordered 
to be made, for Yahwe was all-wise and must have 
‘filled’ the artificers of the ark and the tabernacle ‘ with 
a divine spirit in wisdom and understanding’ (Ex. 
35 31). We must not, however, overlook the 
references to the ark in writings of the Deuteronomic 
school. We are told (Dt. 108) that Yahwe ‘separated 
the tribe of Levi to bear the ark of the 4'77¢4 of Yahwe,’ 
and in Dt. 319 (cp 25 f.) we find a special title given to 
‘the priests the sons of Levi,’ which is derived from this 
function (cp Josh. 33). For other Deuteronomicreferenecs 

to the ark, see Dt. 3125 f. Josh. 833 x K. 315 619 8921. 


1 Cp Maspero, R7? 3 43, n. 2. 

2 Cp 18.620, ‘And the men of Beth-shemesh said, Who is 
able to stand before Yahwe, this holy God?’ 

3 See WRS, Rel. Semi?) 37. 

4 Kautzech and Kraetzschmar (see ‘ Literature °) hardly seem 
to hit the mark, We cannot lay any stress on the titles in 1 S. 
44 28.62, on grounds stated already (above, § 1). 

5 Riehm thinks (H7/VB(2), art. * Bundeslade ') that the ark was 
constructed in such a way as to show the diametrical opposition 
between the religion of revelation and the religion of nature 
worship, the presence of Yahwé (symbolised by the cherubim on 
the ark) being conditional on Israel's performance of its covenant- 
duties, 
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We now return to the much more important notices 
in the Priestly Code and in Chronieles. A full descrip- 
P tion of the ark is given in lx. 2510-22 
d v 4- 371-9. lt was made of acacia wood. 
escriptlOD- -rhis statement is possibly based on tradi- 
tion which is particular as to the materials of sacred 
objects. "The shittah-tree grows not only in Arabia, 
but also in parts of Palestine: the ark, therefore, could 
be renewed if necessary. Jt was oblong two cubits 
and a half in length, one and a half in breadth and in 
height. Gold was overlaid on it within and without, 
and on the lid, which had a projecting golden rim (nt), 
was a plate of pure gold (map; see MERCY-SKAT), 
sustaining two golden cherubim (sce CHERUB, 1), or 
winged figures, whose wings extended over the ark. 
From these cherubim Yahwe promised to communicate 
with Moses, and reveal his will for Israel. According 
to Ix. 3026, the ark was to be anointed along with the 
tabernacle and the rest of its furniture. When made, 
it was brought, we are told, to Moses (3955), and 
placed by him in the tabernacle, sereened by the veil! 
(7. e., in the Holy of Holies ; see 2633). In Lev. 162 
the sancuty of the ark is emphasised by the command 
that aren (Z.e., the High Priest) shall enter the Holy 
of Tfolics only once a year. In. Nu. 331: the charge of 
the ark is committed to the Nohathites, and in 45 it is 
commanded. that when the tabernacle is moved Aaron 
and his sons (Z.e., the priests) shall carefully cover up the 
ark with the veil, before the Kohathites take it up, in 
order that the latter may neither see (v.20) nor touch 
(7.15) the holy things. In 789 (RV) the Voice (Z.e., of 
Yahwe) speaks to Moses from the * Mercy-Seat.' The 
gloss in Judg. 2027 f. --a gloss added under the influence 
of I, —states that the ark. was at Bethel in the days of 
Phinehas, and the editors, who follow Py, doubtless 
understood that the ark was always in the tabernacle 
till the battle of Aphek (ep TABERNACLE). 

The Chronicler adds scarcely any fresh incidents to the 
accountof theark, and edits the earlier narrativesin Samucl 
14. Chronicler, ane I nos on ie c umen Een "i 

ete regulations of the | riestly Code were ob- 
served throughout the history. In r Ch. 
151f he makes David say, ' None ought to carry the ark 
of God but the Levites,' and they carry it accordingly ; 
and at first sight it appears as if the Philistine Obed- 
edom became a Levite (77. 182124) ; see however OBED- 
EDOM, 2. A profound sense of the sanctity of the ark 
is shown in 1 Ch. 282, where the ark or the ' Merey- 
seat’ is called ‘ the footstool of God,’ and in 2 Ch. 811, 
where Solomon refuses to let Pharaoh's daughter dwell 
in the palace of David, ' because the places (?) are holy, 
whereunto the ark of Yahwe hath come.’ In 353, 
Josiah commands the Levites to ' put the holy ark in 
the Femple’: ‘it shall not be a burden on your 
shoulders.’ 

'Yhe only direct references to the ark in the Psalms 
are in Ps.1328 (cp 2Ch. 641), where it is styled 
mY pw, ‘ark of thy strength’; and in Ps.7861, 
where God is said to have delivered his ‘strength ' 
(Ze, the ark) into eaptivity. An indireet reference has 
often been supposed in Pss. 24 47 and 68 ; but this in- 
volves the untenable assumption of their pre-exilie origin. 

‘The ark is only twice mentioned in the NT. It and 
its contents are described in Heb. 94 as in P}, except 

15. NT that the pot of manna (see above, § 8, note) 

à ' is said to have been iz (instead of beside) the 
ark. [In Rev. 1119, after the seventh angel has sounded, 
‘the temple of God in heaven‘ is opened, and the ‘ark 
of God's covenant’ is seen within. The words ‘in 
heaven’ (6 év TQ o/pavQ) are however probably an 
editorial insertion (Spitta) It is the earthly (not the 
heavenly) temple that is referred to, and the meaning 
of the statement is that the ark whieh was hidden (so 


1 This seclusion is in harmony with the transcendentalism of 
the later conception of the divine nature. 
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tradition variously said) by Jeremiah or Josiah, shall 
suddenly reappear in the sanctuary in the latter days. 

See, besides Spencer, De legibus Hebreorwm (1685), Sey ring 

(on the names of the ark), ZA DH 11 114-124 [91]; Conard (on 

y the religious and national import of the ark), 

16. Literature. ZATI 12 l2]; Kautzsch (on the title 

Yahwe Seba'oth), /^. 6['86], 17-223 Kosters, 

| TAT, 27 361- 37893) ; ; Di. on Ex. 25; Nowack's and nde" 

Heb, Arche; Winckler, GZ 1 ['95], 70-77; Kraetzschmar, Die 

Pundesvorstellung, 1896, pp. 20£-220; láhr, Symtholik, 1 482, etc. 
(on other sacred arks) ; Simpson, ‘ Ark- shrines of Japan,’ 758.1 


| 
| 
| 55se5s4. TIR. X 
ARKITE (‘Pu —z.c., the "Arkite, man of ‘Arka; 
apoyKatoc [ADEL Jos. £571.62 ; ep ram. Anh. a 
Canaanite ( Phamician) tribe, Gen. 10175 1 Ch. 138 (oin. 
B, apakei [L]); sec Grocrar.y, $8 16, 1. ka iep 
apkmg, Jos. Lc.) is mentioned among the cities. taken 
by Viglath-pileser HH. (cp. AIDS 104, 2654 /.), and, 
at a much earlier. period, in the Amarna tablets (e.g 
78, 12, Irkate; once [126, 22] rut; the Arkuntu 
of ‘Thotmes l1. seems to be a collateral formi! ‘The 
lofty /e// commanding the remains of the ancient city 
was discovered by Shaw in 1722. At its S. foot Hows 
the Nahr “Arka in a deep rocky bed, towards the sci, 
two hours distant. ‘Vo the K. of the Ze is the villi ve 
of irka, about n. N. of Tripolis. — It was «n 
important. place in the Roman period, when, throws’ 
being the birthplace of Alexander Severus, it was called 
Ciesarea Libani ht was famous for the worship of 
Astarte. Sce Smith's Jct Class. T ent ices 
Schü. G/T 1498 n. 


ARMAGEDDON, RV HAk-MAGEDON (apmared- 
AwN [TR]. ap Mee [WH], apmaredwn [ li 

PIreg.]; cod. Am. Zermagedon ; cp 
EPMAKEÀ WN, VETS. Memph. ), the name 
of the last great batdetield (Rev. 1626). 
Between the sixth vial and the seventh is 
inserted a vision (Rev. 1613 f. 16) winch has no connection 
with the context, being apparently the sequel of the vision 
of the three angels in Rev. 140-115. The. three angels 
proclaim the coming judgment upon the world-power 
and the way to escape it; the three demoniacal spirits 
(from the dragon, the beast, and the false. prophet) 
seek to counteract this by ‘ gathering the kings of the 
whole world for the war of the great day of God the 
Almighty." ‘The junction of forces is made at ' the 
place which is called in Hebrew Har-Magedon.' 

'Two questions have to be asked : (1) What did the 
writer understand by 1HHar-Magedon (if this is the ccrrect 
reading)? and (2) What was the meaning of the term 
in the source, whether written or oral, from which he 
drew? It is in the highest degree probable that the 
writer himself interpreted the phrase, ' the mountains of 
Megiddo' (cp Apyapcir = Mount Gerizim, Eupolenius 
| ap. Eus. 7/917). Both from its natural advantages 
| and from its history the 7/42» of Megiddo (Zech. 1211) 
| 
| 


i12 


Geo. . 


1. How under- 
stood by 
author. 


would have been the more obvious scene of such a great 
gathering; but the writer could plausibly justify the 
substitution of ‘mountains’ for ‘plain’ by the much- 
studied apocalyptic descriptions of Ez. 38821 392 
where the hordes of Gog are said to meet their end 
‘upon the mountains of Israel." Megiddo itself is, of 
course, a hill-town, though close to the great Plain of 
which it commands the southern entrance: there is 
nothing incorrect, therefore, in the phrase ‘the 
mountain-district of Megiddo.’ Har-Magedon is no 
doubt half-Hebrew ; but it would be strange if readers 
of Jewish Greck could not interpret it (ep terms like 
NayeB in ®©). See APOCALYPSE, 8 46. 

If, however, we hold it to be probable that the small 
apocalypse (see Spitta, Ofend. 568) to which 1616 belongs 
is a translation of a Hebrew original, and 
certain, at any rate, that the writer built 
to a considerable extent on traditional 


1 Cp the ethnic /rkanatai on the monolith of Shalmaneser 
II. os AB1172) So Hommel, Gesch. 609, Ed. Meyer 
t Glossen z. d. Thontaf. von el-Am.,’ <Egyptiaca (97), p. 69; 
| cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 247. 


2. Original 
meaning. 
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semi-mythic stories eschatologically interpreted, it 
becomes a question whether his interpretation of the 
name of the great battlefield as meaning * mountains of 
Megiddo' is correct. The restoration of the original 
text offered by a writer in ZATU 7 170. [87], 
1332 72 (‘will gather them unto his fruitful mountain '— 
ie., the mountain-land of Israel) does not give a 
detinite locality, which seems to be required in this 
context. Nor are the attempted numerical explana- 
tions quoted by Spitta (Ofgené. 402) more probable. 
Gunkel, therefore, thinks (Schöpf. 266) that ‘ Harma- 
gedon’ must be a name of mythic origin, connected 
in some way with the fortunes of the dragon who is 
the lineal heir of the Babylonian dragon Tiamat, the 
personification of chaos and all evil (ep CREATION, 
§ 1). On p. 389 of the sanie work Zimmern com- 
municates a conjecture of Jensen that payedwy is 
identical with ucyaówv in the divine name 'Teceucyadwr, 
the husband of "EpeexceyaX (— Bab. EreSkigal), the 
Babylonian goddess of the underworld. See Ar». 
Mus. 1949, where in a magie formula given by Kuhnert 
from Greek papyri we read, Beois x0oviots ‘Teceutyadwy 
kal xotipy llepceQóvm ‘MpecyeyaX x.7.d. (see also 
HEADAD-RIMMON). The same two (doubtless Baby- 
lonian) names occur on a lead tablet from Alexandria, 
Rhein. Mus. 18 563, where the former is given as 
"Yeceugayaóov. It would be natural that the spot where 
Tiamat was defeated (and was again to be defeated) by 
Marduk should be called by a name which included that 
of a god of the underworld. D We: 


ARMENIA (CON. 2 K. 193; Is 3738]. AV, RV 
ARARAT. 


ARMLET (1213, cuwrrAokioN [BAFL]), so RV for 
AV TABLET in Ex. 3522 (rrepiNezioN ? [PAFL] Nu. 
315o. It may be doubted, however, whether the word 
does not mean an ornament for the neck (so RVing. 
NECKLACE) — perhaps a necklace consisting of a number 
of little spheres, cp Ar. £uztzaf"", a little ball... See 
ORNAMENTS. 


ARMONI CHIN, ‘Palatinus’?; EPMWNOEI [B], 
-N1€1 [A] ayi [1.] a son of Saul sacrificed by David 
to the vengeance of the Gibeonites (25. 218T). See 
Rize Neither he nor Mephibosheth [1], the two 
sons of Rizpah, is mentioned elsewhere. 


ARMOUR, ARMS (2°53), 18.1754 See BREAST- 
PLATE, 1, HELMET, GREAVES, SHIELD ; and ep WAR, 
ixl WEAPONS. 


ARMOUR-BEARER (255 Ni, which happens to 
occur only with a suffix, 122 ‘J, Judg. 954, ete., or in the 
constr. st., ani "3 NU 28.9337 1 Ch. H 39). 
.Abimelech, Saul, Joab, all had armour-bearers ; Goliath's 
squire is called a shield-bearer (1S. 177). On the age 
of armour-bearers, cp WRS, O77C' 431 ; Che. dids 
(o Grif. 77 no Is. 52m mmr esee (EV “Ye that 
bear the vessels of the Lord’) is taken by most com- 
mentators (Aben Ezra, Kimchi, Cheyne formerly) to 
mean *'armour-bearers of Yahwe'; but this is im- 
probable (see Di. ad /oc. ). 

ARMOURY. In Neh. 319 pe. ‘weapons, arming,’ 
(G5, 7 ovvdmrrovea), and in Jer.5025 TIN, ' treasure, 
store,’ are probably contractions for PL’ M'A, ' house 
of weapons, and "SYN M'I. ‘house of treasure’ 
respectively. In Cant. 44 ‘thy neck is like the tower 
ot David builded for an armoury ' nvaon is difficult. 
Vg. renders it cum propugnaculis, while © merely 
transliterates (amvb [BN], -Agdt. [A]), and OS® 202, 
84 has OaXmus0—émáA£o d ùynàd. The meaning 
‘armoury’ has no philological basis (see Del. ad /oc.), 
and yet it is the only meaning which suits the context. 
Cheyne (Ex$.. Times, June '98) supposes corruption of 
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the text and reads c'e ‘for the shields. The neck 


of the Shulamite is compared to the tower of David 
adorned with small metal plates—7.e., perhaps to the 
‘house of the forest of Lebanon’ in which were sus- 
pended the shields and targets of gold. —Fancifully the 
poet represents these shields as suspended on the outside 
(cp Ezek. 27 11. Budde and Siegfried agree in placing 
the ‘tower’ at Jerusalem. 


ARMY (N23, n. T2992) The main army of 
Israel, like that of all primitive nations, and, in the last 
resort, of all nations, consisted of the 
whole able-bodied adult male population. 
In Nu. 11-3 (P) twenty is fixed as the 
age at which a man became a soldier; but it is not 
probable that any such regulation was rigidly observed 
in practice. This general levy constituted the fighting 
force of Israel in the wilderness, at the time of the 
settlement and under the ‘Judges,’ and remained its chief 
military resource throughout its national history, Under 
the ‘Judges,’ the armies mentioned are, for the most 
part, the levy of the tribes or clans immediately con- 
cerned. On special occasions, however, such as the wer 
against Sisera, and Saul's relief of Jabesh-gilead, all the 
fighting men of Israel were summoned, and their 
obedience to the sunimmons was represented as a para- 
niount religious duty. 

The armies obtained from such levies varied. greatly 
in number and efficiency ; a clan, or even a tribe, 
whose immediate interests were threatened, would 
readily take the field in its full strength. An appeal 
for a general levy of Israel would scarcely ever be more 
than partially responded to; Deborah (Judg. 5) com- 
plains of the absence of Reuben, Gilead, Dan, and 
Asher ; the national leaders sought to prevent such dere- 
lictions from duty by the most solemn appeals to 
religious sanctions ~ Deborah curses Meroz (Judg. 523), 
and Saul, when a spirit (or impulse) from God came 
upon him, threatened to cut in pieces the oxen of all 
recreants (1 5. 116). 

When armies were required these national or tribal 
levies were called together by messenger (c'2«723 73 


1. General 
levy. 


1 S. 117), sound of trumpet (2£c Judg. 6 34), or erection of 
standard, or other signal (23 Jer. 46, see ENSIGN}; 


when the emergency was over they dispersed to their 
homes. They were well suited to carry on or repel 
border forays, but could not maintain prolonged war- 
fare, espeeially at any distance from their own territory, 
or even oppose adequate resistance to any formidable 
invasion. These levies were composed entirely of 
infantry (5:3 158.410 154) ; the Israelite territory, in 
early times, was chiefly hill-country, where cavalry 
foree could neither be formed nor used. The first 
Israclite who is mentioned as possessing horses is 
Absalom, 2 S. 15 : (cp HORSE, § 3). 

Such armies were very loosely organised. As Well- 
hausen (/// 436 ['85]) points out, ‘what there was of 
permanent official authority lay in the 
hands of the elders and heads of houses ; 
in time of war they commanded each his own houschold 
force.’ So Abraham leads the expedition to rescue Lot 
(Gen. 14), and Jair conquers the ‘tent villages of Jair’ 
(Nu. 3241). Similarly, P describes the * princes’ of the 
tribes as also their captains in war (Nu. 1/.). Deborah 
(Judg. 514 f.) speaks of the princes and leaders of Is- 
sachar and other tribes (see GOVERNMENT, 8 21). In 
practice, however, the hereditary heads of tribes and 
clans were often set aside on account of the ability and 
self-assertion of other leaders. Indeed, these hereditary 
heads of houses play a very small part in the actual 
historv, possibly because history emphasises what is 
exceptional. The ‘judges,’ whose main function was 
to head the Israelite armies in special emergencies, were 
men called by a kind of divine inspiration. Gideon 
and Saul are not the heads of their tribes or even clans : 


2. Command. 
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Gideon's family was 'poor in Manasseh and he was 
the least in his father's house' (Judg. 6:5), and Saul's 
family is described in almost identical terms (15. 
921). in the absence of any other widely recognised 
authority, the priests of the great sanctuaries, and 
especially of the ark, sometimes assumed the command 
of armies, when called by ambition or the sense of 
duty (DEBORAH [g.z.], the house of Ett [g.«. ], SAMUEL 
[g.2.]. When the tribes were partly merged in the 
kingdoms, and the clans and families were in a measure 
superseded by the towns and village communities, the 
levy would. naturally follow the new order (Amos 5 3). 
Probably under the kings the levies did not always 
assemble by clans, but men were collected by the royal 
officials from the various districts (cp GOVERNMENT, 
820) In any case, the organisation of the levies was 
subordinated to that of the standing army, and they 
were divided into * thousands,’ ‘hundreds,’ ‘fifties,’ and 
‘tens,’ institutions which are said by an ancient tradi- 
tion, Ex. 1825 (Jl), to have originated with Moses. 
A second important element of the military strength 
of Israel, as of all nations at a similar stzge of develop- 
3 Bands. ment, pr in the personal following. of 
men who made war their occupation, 
These ‘bands’ (2:25, also used of a division of an army) 


may be roughly likened to the vassals of feudal 
chiefs, the ‘free companies’ of the middle ages, and 
even to the banditti in unsettled districts. .\s in the 
case of England and Scotland, the ' bands’ flourished 
specially on the frontiers; the territory of Israel had 
a frontier very long in proportion to its area. Such 
‘bands’ could take the field much sooner than a clan- 
levy, and would be better disciplined and much more 
expert in warfare. More than once they rendered 
signal service to the nation, The ‘vain fellows’ whom 
that captain of banditti, Jephthah, gathered round. him 
(œp rwx, Judg.113) were the kernel of the army 
which defeated Ammon, and David's following was one 
chief instrument in the restoration of Israel after Gilboa. 
I S. 22-30 gives us a detailed account of the formation, 
character, and career of such a body (see Davin, 8 4). 
it was a self-constituted froutier-guard, living on the 
plunder of the neighbouring tribes and by levying 
blackmail on their fellow-countrymen, whom they 
claimed to protect. The warlike services rendered by 
the ‘bands’ were accompanied by serious drawbacks. 
They added to the danger of civil war ; they embittered 
the relations with neighbouring tribes ; and they were 
capable, like David, of taking service with foreigners 
even against their own countrymen. We do not hear 
of them after David's time ; they would scarcely be 
tolerated by powerful kings, but were sure to reappear 
in unsettled times. 
As the main funetion of a king was that of permanent 
commander-in-chief, a monarchy implied some sort of 
4. Army. Snes army and permanent m 
organisation, In time of peace the king 
kept a bodyguard as the main support of his authority, 
and this bodyguard formed the nucleus of the army in 
war (cp GOVERNMENT, $18). We find Saul ‘ choosing ' 
3000 men (1 5. 132) and sending the rest of the people 
to their tents. He did not keep these chosen men as 
a permanent army, for in 1 5. 242 he chooses another 
3000 when he wishes to pursue David. Probably he 
did his best throughout his reign to keep by him a 
picked force, which was virtually a standing army. He 
had a permanent commander-in-chief, Abner (was 
1S.1450), and his personal following must have in- 
cluded other permanent military officers (cp GOVERN- 
MENT, 8 21). David's band of followers during his 
exile served as the kernel of a much more complete and 
extensive military organisation. The office of com- 
mander-in-chief remained a permanent institution, and 
the captains of the host (n5 "oz 2 5.214) also appear 


as permanent officers. A bodyguard, practically a 
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continuation of David's companions in exile, was formed, 
and its captain is mentioned as one of the great officers 
of state (25. 818 2923 2323, me syin ie 22) tency]? 
uz). Now, however, the bodyguard had come to 
consist of foreign mercenaries, ' Cherethites and. Pele- 
thites, probably Philistines (sce Cri RicTB TIS, C APH- 
TOR) In 25.1518 we tind 600 Philistnes from Gath 
in David's army; O's paynrai, however (m a 
doublet), suggests a reading 4/250rzm, or * mughty 
men,’ for gittim, or 'Gittites. lf the latter 's the 
correet reading, the Gittites may have been either 
part of the bodyguard, or else an independent baud of 
mercenaries (see DAVID, S 11(4)).— The Cherethites and 
Pelethites are not mentioned after the death of David ; 
but the bodyguard of foreign mercenaries must. have 
remained a permanent institution. 1 K.11»7 speaks 
of the captains of the guard, literally ‘runners’ (yg 
cuyo) that kept the palace gates (cp 2 R.1025). 
2 K. 11,4 speaks of ‘ the centurions of the Carites and of 
the guards (esac 35 mesir) where the Carites 
ch iets A wm 3 ia 

are possibly identical with the Cherethites. If the 
reading in 2 5. 238 is correct, and if pr in En Ew 
(AV ‘chief among the captains’; RV ' chief of the 
captains’) is rightly explained as referring to the third 
occupant of a chariot (rpuarárgs [BAL], Jes. 147 154. 
etc), it may indicate the use of chariots by David, 
though it is probably used in its later sense of * captain’ 
(sce CHARIOT, § 10). 

With the very doubtful exception of these ‘ shalishun,’ 
we have no reference to Israclite chariots and cavalry 
before the end of David's reign. 

According to EV of 28.84, he reserved horses for a hundred 
chariots out of the spoil taken from Hadad'ezer ben Rehob, hing 
of Zobah; GAL translates ‘reserved for himself a hundred 
chariots! Reuss and Kantzsch translate fa hundred. chariot 
horses.’ No reference is made to the use of these chariots or 
horses in war; moreover, the passage probably belongs to the 
last editor of Samuel. 

Solomon, however, established a force of 1400 
chariots and 12,000 horsemen (1 K. 1026), and accord- 
ingly we find mentioned among his officers ‘captains 
of his chariots and of his horsemen! (yg7E7 ?222 nz. I K. 
922) Occasional references occur in the later history 
to Israelite chariots and horsemen (2 K. 821 137) Prob- 
ably the armies of Israel and Judah were modelled on 
the army of Solomon till the end of these monarchies ; 
but their main reliance would be on the infantry. To- 
wards the close of the Jewish monarchy a quasi-religious 
feeling against the use of chariots and cavalry seems to 
have arisen, and Dt. 1716 forbids the king to multiply 
horses (cp. Dt. 20r 1s.31:1)..— The references to the 
houghing of horses by Joshua (Josh. 1169) and David 
(2 S. 84) are probably due to a Deuteronomic redactor. 

Nothing is said about paying soldiers, ln earlier 
times the Israelites who formed the national levy would 
find their own weapons and pro- 
visions, the latter being often obtained 
from the enemy by plunder or from friends by gift 
or exaction. Probably throughout the history the 
geueral levy was mostly provided for in this way; 
though, as the royal government became more powerful 
and more completely organised, it may have dene 
something towards feeding and arming these levics 
(see GOVERNMENT, 8 20). 

The bodyguard and the rest of the standing army, 
including the charioteers and cavalry, stood on a 
different footing. They were maintained by the govern- 
ment (1 K. 427), chariot cities being assigned as a pro- 
vision for the chariots and eavalry. “They were probably 
paid ; certainly the foreigners in the bodvguard did not 
serve for nothing. The plunder taken from enemies 
would be an important part of the remuneration of the 
soldiers, and a principle of division between the actual 
combatants and the reserve is laid down in 15. 3024. 
The rules as to exemption from military service in 
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Dt. 20 are probably an ideal based on traditional public 
opinion. 

No reliance can be placed on the numbers which are 
given for Israelite armies. .\t the same time, the two 
kingdoms seem to have been populous in prosperous 
times, and a general levy of able-bodied adults may 
sometimes have attained very large dimensions. 

Under powerful kings the Israelite armies were 
strengthened by the auxiliary forces of subject allies 
—e. yg., Edom (2 K.3). Doubtless such assistance was 
sometimes purchased, after the manner of the narrative 
in 2 Ch. 25. 

'The details as to the Levites in the account of the 
deposition of Athaliah in 2 Ch. 223 (cp 2 K. 11) were 
probably suggested. by the institutions of 
the Chronicler's own time (c/7ca 300 B.C. ). 
These details seem to show that the 
Levitical guard of the Temple was then in existence. 
As this guard is not provided for in the Priestly Code, 
it was probably formed after the time of Ezra. Possibly 
the mpoorárwqs rot iepo) [VA] in 2 Macc. 34 may have 
been the captain of this guard. If so, however, it is 
difficult to suppose that the present text is correct in 
ascribing him to the tribe of Benjamin (see, however, 
BreNjAMIN, § 7 end). The captain of this guard, under 
the title of orparnyls, is mentioned by Josephus in his 
aecount of the time of Claudius Cæsar (Ant. xx. 02), 
and of the destruction of the Temple (2/ vi. 53), and 
in Lk. 22452 and Acts 4152426. Probably the officers, 
Umanpéra:, who assisted in the arrest of Jesus (Jn. 183, cp 
73245) belonged to this body. 

In the post-exilic period, under the suzerainty of the 
Persians, and of the Greek kings of Egypt and Syria, 
the Jews could scarcely be said to have 
an army. The Book of Nehemiah 
clearly shows that they had to trust to their own energy 
and courage for protection against hostile neighbours ; 
but they fought as a city militia rather than as a peasant 
levy. 

The revolt of the Maecabees made Judæa a military 
power. The long wars not only habituated the bulk of 
the people to arms, but also produced a standing 
army, which soon included many foreign mercen- 
aries. Jewish soldiers also received pay (1 Macc. 1 4-32), 
probably, however, only picked bands that formed the 
standing army and ranked with the other mercenaries. 
Josephus (B/ i. 25} tells us that Hyrcanus 1. (135-107 
B.C.) was the first Jew who maintained foreign mercen- 
aries (£evorpooetv). .Mexander Jannzens (106-79 B.C.) 
employed Pisidian and Cilician mercenaries, and at one 
time was at the head of a mercenary army of 1000 horse 
and 8000 foot, in addition to 10,000 Jews. These 
Mercenaries are styled ‘Greeks’ (B/i.435, cp 54). 
As the Jews had long been subjects of the Greek kings 
of Egypt and Syria, their armies would be equipped and 
disciplined after the Greek fashion. 

When the East fell under the supremacy of Rome, 
the Herods, as clients of Rome, formed their armies on 
the Roman model. Indeed, Herod the 
Great was at times in command of Roman 
forces, and Jewish and mercenary ' cohorts ' 
(cTetpat) are spoken of as fighting side by side with 
the Romans (5/i.156 162).  Herod's army consisted 
largely of mercenaries drawn chiefly from the Tentonic 
subjects and neighbours of the empire— Thracians, 
Germans, and Gauls (77 i. 339). 

The insurgent armies in the Jewish war were very 
heterogeneous. The national government appointed 
military commanders for the various districts, among 
whom was Josephus. He tells us that he organised an 
army of 100,000 on the Roman model, including 4500 
mercenaries, a bodyguard of 600, but only 250 horse- 
men: a typical Hebrew army in its constitution. The 
garrison of Jerusalem is said to have consisted of 23,400 
men, including Idum:vans and bands of Zealots. They 
Seem to have possessed some organisation and dis- 
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cipline, but were divided into adverse factions (8/ 
v. 61). 

'The armies of the other states of Syria did not differ 
essentially from those of Israel. From the first, however, 
they made use of chariots and cavalry, 
and throughout the history, except 
during the reign of Solomon, the Syrians 
were superior to the Israelites in these arms (Josh. 114 
1716 Judg.119 47 15.135 25.84 1 K.20125 2231, 
etc.) On the other hand, the great military empires 
of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon possessed a much more 
extensive and effective military organisation. They 
had corps of chariots, light-armed and heavy-armed 
cavalry and infantry, together with archers and slingers 
and engineers. Their armies included large forces of 
mercenaries and tributaries. For military purposes 
these great empires stood to the Syrian kingdoms in 
about the same relation as that of a first-class European 
power to the smaller Asiatic states. 

It is not necessary to notice the Persian army, and 
of the armies of the Ptolemies and Seleucides we need 
say only that they were modelled on the Macedonian 
armies of Philip and Alexander, with some modifica- 
tions due to Oriental influences. For example, they 
employed elephants (1 Macc. 117, ete. ). 

The Roman army is incidentally alluded to in the 
NT. The legion (Mt. 2653 Mk. 5915 Lu. 830) varied 

considerably at different times in numbers 
10. Roman : KCN A i . 
and in constitution; during the early 
anny. empire it was a composite force, consisting 
of about 6000 legionary infantry, together with cavalry, 
light-armed auxiliaries, and military engines. The 
legionary infantry, or legion proper, were divided into 
ten cohorts. The ‘band’ (øreîpa) which took Jesus 
(Mt. 2727 Mk. 1516 Jn. 18312) was probably a cohort 
(so RV™-) forming the Roman garrison in Jerusalem. 
The same cohort is mentioned in Acts 2131. In Acts 
10: we read of the Italian band, and in 27: of the 
Augustan ‘band.’ The Italian ‘band’ may have bcen 
an independent cohort of Italian volunteers (Schür. C/V 
1386) The ‘Augustan band’ (omeipns Xegaoríjs) may 
have been part of the Sebastene—-/.¢., Samaritan — 
auxiliaries, who, according to Josephus (Ax. xx. 57), 
formed a large part of the Roman garrison of Palestine. 
The name might be, and doubtless was, understood as 
* Augustan ' as well as ' Sebastene ' (the title ‘Augustan ° 
was borne by some of the Roman legions). Sec further, 
CORNELIUS, $ 1. The officers of the legion were the 
tribunes and centurions. Six tribunes were attached to 
a legion and were associated in command. We fre- 
quently find a tribune holding independent command of 
a cohort or larger force: the ‘chief captain’ (Jn. 18 12 
Acts 21-25), xiMapxos, commanding the cohort at Jeru- 
salem was a tribune. Each cohort contained ten centuries 
or bodies nominally consisting of a hundred men ; these 
were commanded by centurions. As the independent 
cohorts were organised on the model of the legions, it is 
probable that the cohorts, tribunes, and centurions of the 
NT belonged to the auxiliary forces. Mommsen says of 
the Roman garrison in Palestine that it consisted, as 
elsewhere in provinces of the second rank, of a 
moderate number of cavalry and infantry divisions, 
in this case of Samaritans and Syrian Greeks— 
subsequently one ala and five cohorts or about 3000 
men. The province, therefore, did not receive a 
legionary garrison. A small force under a Roman 
commandant occupied the citadel at Jerusalem. During 
the time of the Passover this was reinforced by stationing 
a stronger division of Roman soldiers in one of the 
temple buildings (Prov. Rom. Emp., ET, 2 186). 
W. H. B. 


ARNA (4Rw4) b. Ozias, in the genealogy of Ezra 
(4 Esd. 12), apparently = ZERAHIAH in ^ Ezra 4 4. 


ARNAN (N; opna [BA], apnæwn [L]. Accord- 
ing to MT of 1 Ch. 321, the ‘sons of Arnan ' occur in the 
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genealogy of Zerubbabel. — (5, Vg. and Syr., however, 
make Arnan the son of Rephaiah. The name might 
mean ‘noisy’; but pax elsewhere, as a personal 
name, being corrupt (see ARAUNAM), and the names of 
the other descendants of Hananiah (see RV) being com- 
pounded with -iah, it seems plausible to correct to myw 
(Adonijah), which may have been abbreviated “yix 
(whence, by corruption, smx or pw). TARAC 

ARNI (apnei [Ti. WH after NBLXT]), Lk. 333 RV, 
is the reading to be preferred to AV ARAM. See 
RAM, 1. 


ARNON (39X), Nu. 2113; see MOAB. 


AROD (WW. apode: [B*]. apoaA[e]i [BAF], 
aopad [L], Nu. 2617 2 Gen. 4616, Arodi ('"^N, 
&aponàic [3]. ayapic [D]. oppoAeic [I.]), for which 
gentilic form EV in Nu. 4c. has Arodite. A name in 
gencalogy of Gan (g.v.), Cp ARELI. 


AROER (ayy, Wy; in Judg. 1126 WW; £e, 
‘bushes of dwarf juniper’) [Lag. Semit. 130]; apoHp 
[BAL]; gentilic Aroerite, "17^, see ILoriam, 2). 

t. A city ‘on the edge of the torrent-valley of 
Arnon,’ sce MOAB. (DE 226 ctes sep OSE 21251 
8028, ér’ dppvos rod Spovs, im vertice montis); the 
descriptions agree with the position. of the ruins of 
rd "ir, on the edge of the precipitous N. bank of the 
ravine of the .Arnon (Burckhardt, Syria, 372 ; Tristram, 
Moab, 129-131). The spot is about 11 m. from the 
mouth of that river. .\roer marked the 5. limit of the 
Reubenite territory and of the Israelitish possessions 
eastward of the Jordan, Nu. 3234 Dt. 236 312 148 Josh. 
122 (apywy [B]) 13916 2 S. 245 (apond [B]) 2 K. 
10335 cp Jude. 11:26. (agen [A], om. L); Y Ch. 58. 
In Jer. 4819 (post-exilic) and in the inscription of Mesha 
(1.26, Asp) it appears as Moabitish. The Moabites had 
in fact possessed it before the Israelites, in succession to 
the .Xmorites icp Nu. 2126). That Aroer on the .Arnon 
is meant in 2 S. 245 is now generally admitted (sce Dr. 
TRS 285 f.). The expression ‘the cities of Aroer’ in 
Is. 172 is geographically ditficult ; there is no doubt a 
corruption of the text (see © and cp SBOT). 

2. A place E. of Rabbath-- Ammon, Josh. 1325 (apaa 
[B]. -pwyp [A] Jud. 1133t; not identified. Jer. (OS? 
965) says it was on a mountain 20 R. m. N. from 
Jerusalem. 

3. A place in the far south of Judah, 1 S. 3028 
(mentioned after Jattir), and probably Josh. 1522 
(mentioned after Dimonah). Identified by Rob. with 
the ruins of ‘e"drz, 3 hrs. ESE. from Beersheba. 
(The payound of G!- in r S. is perhaps from apoun) : 
see ADADAIL ) T xc. 

AROM (apom [B.A]), 1 Esd. 516. See HAsHUM. 

ARPACHSHAD (VDB), Gen. 1022 RV; sce 
below, ARPUAXAD, I. 

ARPAD, AV twice (in Is.) Arphad (TEIN, appaà 
[BAL], -(RPHAD, Ass. Arpaddu), 2 K. 1834 (appar [13], 
-par [A], 1913 (-$a0 [B]), Is. 109 (not in 6), 3619 and 
3713 (- $48 [BN AD (Q)]), Jer. 4923 (-$a0[.A], «920 [W* ]. 
Of these passages Is. 109 is the most important, because 
we can unhesitatingly fix its date and authorship. Isaiah, 
writing in 711 B.C., makes the Assyrian king refer to 
the recent capture of Hamath and Arpad (reckoned by 
the Assyrians to Hatti-land) as a warning to Jerusalem. 
Arpad had been frequently captured by the early Assyrian 
kings, but was finally subjugated and Assyrianised by 
Tiglath-pileser III. in 240. From this time it takes its 
place among the Eponym cities. Its importance prob- 
ably lay in its command of a Euphrates ford, though it 
was not on that river. We find that a city Nibiru (' the 
ford ') was reckoned to belong to the governor of Arpad. 
Arpad is now Ze//-Erfád, 13 m. from Aleppo to NW. 

CH WJ. 

1 * Aroer’ is an Arabising ‘broken plural’ of *ar'ār, ‘dwarf 

juniper,' a plant which abounds in rocky localities (sce HEATH). 
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ARPHAXAD, RV better Arpachshad (ASENN; 
apoazad [BAL]; -Anc [Jos.]) the third 'son' of 
Shem, Gen. 102224 ; cp Gen. 11 :o-13 (all P), 1 € h. 1:7. 
(69 omits these two) 24. ‘The name has becn much 
discussed. 

Bochart and many after him (e.g. Franz Del., Kautzsch in 
AWB, and Nold. ZOMG 36, 182 ['82) Neusyr. Gr. 20) 
identify it with the Arrapachitis of Ptol. (vi. 12), a region on the 
Upper Zab, NE. from Nineveh. On this theory, however, -shad 
Go remains unaccounted for, as we can hardly, with Lag. (5 ysm. 
154) have recourse to the Armenian faz. Jos., on the other 
hand, long ago identified Arphasad with the Chaldeans (Arrt. 
i. 64), and Ges, kw., Schr. (C071 97), Sayce (Cris. Aen. 
147), adopting this view, regard rhe 7:357 as compounded of 
an assumed noun nus ‘boundary’ (Ar. '«z/af) and Ww 
peas Chaldaa. 


Two things at least are certain; we cannot dispense 
with Babylonia in this contest, and in Gen. 11:0 7. 
Arpachshad is represented as the source of the 'Ferahite 
family to which Abraham belonged. The latter part of 
the name swzecx must, therefore, be sz2— 7. e., Chaldiwa. 
It is equally clear, however, that the Assyrian province of 
Arbaha (which may, or may not, be the Arrapachitis of 
Ptol) would be very appropriately introduced after 
Asshur, and that, apart from the last syllable (-shad), 
Arpachshad has received from the earlier critics no ex- 
planation that is even plausible, except that of Bochart 
and Noldeke. 

Putting these facts together, the present writer 
suggested (Avos. Feb. 1897, pp. 145 72) the following 
theory. — \rpachshad, or at least 94z2-w, is really not 
one word but two words |—.Arpach (757) and Chesed 
( SS) The former is the Heb. name of the Assyrian 
province of Arbaha or (AB 288 f.) Arabha, which, 
according to Winckler, is not Arrapachitis, buta district N. 
of the Tigris, S. of the Median Mountains, and W. of 
Elom.! ‘Phe latter is Chaldawa (see Cush). Gen. 
1022, therefore, upon this theory, originally ran, ' The 
sons of Shem; Elan and Asshur and Arpach © Chesed 
and Lud and Aran.’ Verse 24, as E Meyer and Dillmann 
agree, is an editorial interpolation (cp 11:077). ‘The 
form Arpachshad in 1119 A will be due to the editor, 
who misunderstood assz% in 102:, and it will not be 
too bold to restore àz2— r.e., Chesed. "The alternative? 
is to suppose the original reading to have been meses 
i.e., Arpah Chesed, which the scribe, through an 
error of the ear, changed into .Arpach Chesed (257% 
qe). 

IIommel, however (Acad. 17th Oct. 1896; AHT 
212, 294-298), prefers to explain the word as Ur-pa- 
keshad, an ‘ Egyptian variant’ for the Heb. Ur kasdim, 
fa being taken as the Egyptian article; he compares 
the old (?) Egyptian-Hebrew name Putiel, and the 
Semitic-Egyptian. pu-dd-ra=ha-baal (ON MM, sts. on. 
fur, 309). If only we had sure evidence that there was 
an lgyptian mantia in early Palestine similar to the 
Semitic mania of the Egyptians of the Middle Empire, 
and could also think that P had access to records of ex- 
treme antiquity, fairly accurately preserved, this explana- 
tion would at once become plausible. |—..Y comprehensive 
study of the names in P. however, docs not compel us, 
indeed it scarcely permits us, to make the second of 
these assumptions.  PUTIEL (g.c.) is distinctly an 
artificia] name, and if .Arpachshad should really be read 
Ur-pa-keshad we should on this analogy be inclined to 
regard it as artificial too. In itself a reference to 
Ur-kasdim would no doubt be admissible, since this 
place or district is referred to by P (1141) as well as by 
It is chietly the presence of s (p) in xzzz7w that 

l Prof. Jensen informs the writer that he ha~ independently 
formed the same opinion as to rhe origin of Arpachshad, bur 
that he prefers to identify Arpach with Arrapachitis= mod. 
Alhak. This view has occurred to the writer also. 

2 The transition from h (in Arbaha) to 3 in 4p7y has not then 


to be accounted for. On the former theory, the Priestly Writer, 

who was not indebted either to a cuneiform record or to a 
labylonian informant, received the name in a slightly incorrect 

form, the final h having been softened in pronunciation to cA. 
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prevents us from reading Ur-Casdim (written ^v ^x) in 


Gen. 1022 between Asshur and Lud. 

2. Fhe name given in Judith i. 10 the king of Media who was 
formerly identified with Deioces the founder of Ecbatana, or with 
Phraortes his son. The name, however, has heen borrowed to 
give an air of antiquity to the narrative, and, as in the cases of 
Hotorernes, and others in this book, stands for some more 
modern personage, probably Mithridates. See JupiTH, ii. 

Toss. 

ARROW, sce WEAPONS, DIVINATION, § 2 (1). 


ARROWSNAKE in Gen. 4917 AV™® = (D'S, 
' cerastes,' EF KABH MENOC [GBAPEL] (see SERPENT, § t, 
no. ro), and in Is. 34:5 RV= 22 (eyinoc [G9^0r]), 


AV GREAT OWL (g.2., 2); see SERPENT, § 1, no. 8. 


ARSACES (apcaknc [.NN, -ow. (N once) V]). ‘king 
of Persia and Media, by whom Demetrius Nicator 
(DEMETRIUS [2]) was defeated and made a prisoner 
(r Maec. 112 f. 1522). See PERSIA. 


ARSARETH, RV ARZARETIH (so Lat. arzare/4, also 
arsaren, arsar; NE. ARARATID)-—£L. e. TITS PON (cp 
Dt. 29 27 [28] Jer. 2226) ~ the other land,’ the region, a 
journey of one year and a half beyond the uphrates, 
where the exiled tribes were supposed to be settled 
(4 Esd.1345; cp 7.40). This helief in the ' Lost 
‘Tribes’ is found already in Jos. (.127. xi. 52). 


ARSIPHURITH (apclc]ioypeio[ B-N]), : Esd. 516, 
RV ; see JonAH. 

ARTAXERXES (NASW, Ezra 474, or NAL, 
Ezra 47^, or NAL, Ezra 48 7 1711 81x Neh. 21 514 136, 
Baer's text; acap0a8a [B]; ap8acacOoa [^]; ap- 
Ccapca8a [N'*5 (u2/gue)]; apra£epzZHc [Nat]; «d rtax- 
erves) ‘The following variants oecur :— 

Ezra 47268 (apsap0a [B], apragagda [A]), 11 (aprapða [B], 
ap | 4a [.A}), 614 (arrapéa [13]), 7 1 (apfasea6a. [DB]), 7 11 (acaap- 
Gaba [B]), 12 (acap6a9a [B.A]), 21 (apaap6a8a [D]), 5 1 (apbacba 
[B], Neh. 21 (apaadep8a [B], aprapraða [N'cb], apratepéns 
[Nc.a]), 514 (apoevada [D], capsaga [N], «pQacaz6a« [.X]), 126 
(apaoca8a [BN]). 

Artaxerxes is the name given to the king of Persia, 
who, we are told (Neh.2: 5:4 136), gave per- 
mission to Nehemiah his cupbearer to rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem, and to this end made him governor 
(peha; cp Assyr. bel-pahati, town governor, and pihatu, 
province, satrapy). The same name is borne by the 
king who permitted Ezra and his band to return to 
Palestine, and, along with his ministers and princes, 
lavished tokens of favour on thereturning exiles (Ezra 7 f. ). 
The statement in Ezra 47-23 that earlier efforts of the 
Jews to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem ceased at this 
king's command is unhistorical (see ISZRA, ii. 8 10), 
and the account in lZzra 711-26 of the favour shown 
by him to the temple and its ministers is probably 
exaggerated (see IZRA, i. 8 2). It is certainly in- 
correct to name him along with Cyrus and Darius 
as having promoted the building of the temple (Ezra 6 14), 
for this had already been completed in the reign of 
Darius. 

The name, which is certainly identical with the 
Persian ~i rta£AsAhatra (' the true, or legitimate, kingdom,’ 
an expression taken from the teaching of the Avesta ; 
Assyr. dstakšatsu, Susian /rtakshassa,—forms more 
closely approximating the Hebrew), was pronounced by 
the Greeks .Artaxerxes (so in t Esd. B; but Aprapfe; ys 
AaB! sometimes). “The king intended is beyond 
doubt one or another of the three Persian rulers who 
bore that name. The attempts to identify him with 
Cambyses, or with Pseudo-Smerdis, or with Xerxes, 
on the false assumption that .Mtakhshatra was not a 
name but a title, were abandoned long ago. The only 
question is, Which of the three? 

The third in the list, .\rtaxerxes Ochus, is excluded, 
both by chronology and by the known character of 
that energetic despot and zealot for the Mazdean 


1 Less probably pix pw land of Arat—z.e., Ararat (Volkmar). 
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creed, which alike prohibit the supposition that he can 
have been the benevolent patron of Nehemiah and Ezra, 
Which of the remaining two is meant is still disputed 
among scholars. 


As in Kzrad6f. the name follows immediately on that of 
Ahasuerus, and no more precise designation is added, it is 
natural enough to think of Arava L HH, however, as seems 
probahle (see Ezra, ii. § 10), Ezra did not come to Palestine 
till after Nehemiah, and if it be true, as we read in Ezra 7. 
that the date of Ezra's arrival was in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, while the established date of Nehemiah's arrival 
is the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, then Ezra's expedition 
must have been under Artaxerxes Mnemon, and so more 
than half a century after Nehemiah's mission. "This, however, 
is not at all probable, and it seems preferable to assume that 
the date assigned to XKzra's arrival (in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes) is an invenlion that had been suggested by the 
transposition of the two expeditions. 


We have thus good reason for assuming, with Kuenen, 
Ryssel, Ryle, and others, that by Artaxerxes we ought 
throughout to understand Artaxerxes I., Longimanus, 
a surname which is doubtless to be taken in the same 
sense as the expression in the inscription of Darius 
(Nak3 i Rustem, inscr. e, § 4, Z. 43 f.) to the effect that 
the spear of the Persian reaches far. He is described 
as having been a good-hearted but weak sovereign, 
ruled by his wives and favonrites, —an account which 
harmonises with what we learn from Nehemiah. 

C. P. T. —W. H. K. 

ARTEMAS (aptemac [Ti. WH], most probably a 
contraction from apremiàwpoc ; see Varro, De Ling. 
Lat. 89 (8 21), and ep APOLLOS, § x n.), a com- 
panion or messenger of Paul, mentioned once in the 
Pastoral Epistles (Tit. 312: * When I shall send Artemas 
unto thee . . . give diligence to come unto me’). 

In the lists of the ‘seventy disciples’ which we owe to Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo- Hippolytus he appears as bishop of 
Lystra. 

ARTEMIS (aptemic [Ti. WH]) -Acts19 2427 f. 34 f: 
RV EV DIANA. 


ARTILLERY (3), 15.2049 AV; AV" 'instru- 
ments,’ RV WEAPONS (g.v. ). 

ARTS and MANUFACTURES. 
COMMERCE, and HANDICRAFTS. 

ARUBOTH (M3N— Że. as in RV Arubboth ; en 
apaBo9 [M . . . Bhp BHO . . . [LL]: ... 6. 
Bup... [B], r K.drot, the seat of the third of 
Solomon's twelve prefects (see BEN-1Iskp).— "Phe third 
is one of the districts omitted by Jos. (tuz. viii. 2 3, 
ed Niese). See BEN-HESED. Cp Schick, * Wady 
“Arrab, the Arnboth of Scripture, PZ“ Qu. St. Oct. 
1898, pp. 238 J. 

ARUMAH (MANNI, Kr. MANA., with prep. 3; 
apHma [B], apima [AL and OS™ 225, 2], Rusta [Vg.]). 
the place where Abimelech dwelt before his capture of 
Shechem—obviously not very far from that town (Judg. 
941). Perhaps it is represented by the modern e7- 
*Ormah, 6m. SSE. from Shechem, where there are ruins 
still (Van de Velde, eisen, 2268). Otherwise the 
place is quite unknown. 

For apapa (v. 31 ; év «pvo [D] wera óópov [AL], AV 
‘privily,’ RV *craftily,' ! RV"z- * in "lTormah' (so Jos. 
Kimhi, who took it to be the name of a town), it is 
best to read apna, ' in Arumah.' Eus. wrongly identifies 
it with þovud near Diospolis = Lydda (cp RUMAH). 

ARVAD (TYN[Bi. ], TIN [Gi. ]), whence the gentilic 
Arvadite (*1Y)N), Gen. 10:8— 1 Ch. li6f (so GPAt 
everywhere apadioc, but Apovaóe x Ch. 1:6 [L]; 
Egypt. '.drafw/([u]. ete.; Assyr. usually Arm[u]ada; 
apadac, for apFadoc, 1 Macc. 1523; Targ. Jer. 
NITIDIN—i.e., of Antaradus ;—]os. .4z4.i.62 apoy- 
AAoc, etc.; mod. Auwdd, etc.), a town referred to by 
Ezekiel (27811) in his elegy on Tyre as one of some 
thirty cities and countries that had contributed to its 


See TRADE AND 


l posna would mean rather 'deceitfully'; but the form is 
anomalous—it would be easier to read DIYS. 
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splendour and dignity—men of Arvad, he says, rowed 
its ships (7. 8) and manned its walls (v. 11)—and likewise 
micnuiuoned (“Apados, the only Syrian place named) in the 
list of nineteen places in 1 Macc. 1523 (see MACCABEES, 
First, § 9). Arvad was the most northerly of the great 
Pharnician cities, ancestress, with Sidon and Tyre, of 
Tripoli, which lies some thirty miles farther south. 

Built on an island (Ja kabal tidpeti, AB 1 108, 7. 86 /-), about 
half a mile long from N. to S., and a little over a quarter of a 
mile hroad, lying slightly less than two miles from the mainland, 
it dared to resist Thotmes ITI, when apparently most of the 
other Phurnician cities yielded without force (see his Annals in 
Brugsch, Zis£. of Egypt #1, ET 1:376 7.) ; and Tiglath-pileser 1. 
tells how he embarked in ships of Arvad and sailed on the Great 
Sea. Tt was still independent in the ninth century 1c., and 
in the ume of Sargon it and Tyre and Gebal were the really 
En Orat Phaznician centres. Cp also AfUR-BANI-FAL, È 4 
enc 

In the days of Ezekiel it was subordinate to Tyre; 
but in the Persian age it regained its ancient iniportance, 
and in the time of Moesander. exercised. control. over 
quite an extensive district on the mainland. 

Tn the first half of the second millennium n.c, there must have 
been more equality between the Arvadites of the mainland and 
those on the island, if W. Max Müller is right in believing thitt 


the Egyptian name corresponds to a plural forin MMSR. The 


ruins of the gigantic wall that once surrounded the island on 
three sides (sce Pietschm., as below, and esp. Renan, Pl. ii. 7.) 
pos that the Arvadites knew other things besides rowing. 
«us. (CAron, Armen. ed. \ucher, 2 172 records that Ar(adlus 
was founded i in 761 B.C., and Strabo (avi. 2 13 7.) states, althoush 
only with à ws dao) that it was founded by fugitives from 
Sidon, We cannot, of course, assign to the eighth century the 
real founding of Aradus or even —what Dillmann (on Gen. 10 12) 
seems to suggest the founding of the insular townas distinguished 
from a settlement on the mainland (cp the later Antaradus, mod. 
Taryiis [see Targ. above]. The words of ASur-nasir-pal quoted 
above (cp AP' 2172) preclude this. The Egyptian inscrip- 
tions show that in the second millennium ec. Aradus was one 
of the most important Phocnician cities (see Pircenticra). 

Literature :—Strabo (4c.); Pietschmann, Gesch. d. Z'Aón. 36- 
40; WMM, ss. u. Eur. 186 f, COT 187 7-3; Renan, Miss. 
D. Phin. 19-423 G. J. Chester, Stew West. Pal, Special 

Papers, 75-78 ; see further reff. in Vigouroux : a map of island 
in Admiralty Charts No. 2765, or W. Allen, Zhe Dead Sca, 
i., end. Tt. W.L 


ARZA (NSW; cca [B]. apca [^] aca [LE]. King 
Baasha's prefect of the palace at Tirzah, and doubtless 
Zimri's accomplice in the assassination of the king (1 K. 
Isof), see ZIMRI. The form of the name appears to be 
sumewhat uncertain 


ARZARETH (4zzARETH), 
ARSARETH, 

ASA (NON. $ 51 aca [BAL],? perhaps short for ON 

te, Yahwé healeth’; ep Aram. and Ar. Vasa, ‘10 
heal,’ Ass. dsa@, ‘a physician,’ a title applied to the god 
ba [Del ss. A H7]; the naime may express a pious wish 
that Vahwe would heal- z.e., restore prosperity to—his 
people ; ep Hos. 71 113). 

1. Son of Abijah and third king of Judah (first half 
of oth cent. 1.€.; see CHRONOLOGY, § 32). Of Asia's 
long reign but one event is handed down to us on the 
best authority (r K. 1516-22), and it speaks in favour of 
the royal annals that they have not buried such an action 
of the reigning king in oblivion. ‘The subject of the 
narrative is nothing less than the purchase by .\sa of help 
from the king of Damascus against Judah's northern 
brethren. AIl the silver and gold that was still to be 
found in the royal treasury, Asa, we are told, sent to 
Benhadad, king of Aram, to bribe him to transfer. his 
covenant of friendship from Israel to Judah. Thus it was 
to Judah that the first Aramivan invasion of Isracl was 
due, and we can believe the statement of the Chronicler 
that .\sa s conduct did not pass without prophetic rebuke 
(2 Ch. 167-10; on the details no stress can be laid). 
The situation of Asa was, it is true, difficult. By 
pushing his frontier to Ramah, Baasha threatened to 


4 Esd.134s5, RV; \V 


th has been supposed (e.g. Ges. Thes.) that the name Arvad 
means “Refuge.” 

2 Mr. Burkitt argues that Arap, Asaph, ‘ was once the render- 
ing of the LXX ' for Asa, as otpoy is for evo Sira (Cambridge 
University i eporter, March 1897, p. 699 /.). Cp. AsaPH, 4. 
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reduce the kingdom of Judah to vassalage, for Ramah 
was only 4 m. from Jerusalem. The diversion caused 
by the Aramaean invasion removed this danger. Asa 
summoned ‘all Judah' to the task of pulling down 
the fortifications executed. by Baasha at Ramah, and 
with the material fortified Geba and Mizpah, the one a 
little to the NE... the other to the SW., of Ramah. It 
is quite another writer who tells us that Asa ‘did that 
which was right in the eves of Yahwe, like David his 
father’ (1 K. 1511)... Vo the Deuteronomistic compiler 
matters affecting the cultus were more important than 
was political morality ; a later writer, the Chromicler, has 
a much more complete justification (if it were but trust- 
worthy) for his religious eulogy of .\oa. "Fhe details of 
t K.l5:2-24, are dealt with elsewhere (sce BAASILA, 
BENUADAD, 8 2 (T), etc). 

Three other points alone, in the compiler's own state- 
ments, need to be referred to. The name of .\sa's 
mother is given (7. 10) as © Maacah (6"!- ava), and she 
is called the daughter of Abishalom, whilst in c. 2 
Maacah ts the name of the mother of Abijah. Most 
probably * Abishalom ' in z. ro is a mistake for ' Uriel‘ 
(see 2 Ch. 132) ; but it is not altogether impossible vo 
hold with Wellhausen that .Abijah and Asa were brothers 
(cp MAACAIL, 1. 4). 

'The second. point is that in his old age, according to 
the compiler, Asa had a disease in his feet (1. K. 1523). 
The Chronicler accepts this (doubtless traditional: state- 
ment, but gives it a new colour, partly by changing the 
date of the war between .\sa and Baasha (on which sce 
CHRONICLES, § 8, and WRS, O7/C@ 197), partly by 
the remark (ep MEDICINE) that ‘he sought not to 
Yahwe, but to the physicians’ (2 Ch. 1612). Whether 
the assumption that there was a class of physicians who 
treated diseases from a non-icligious point of view 15 
justifiable may be questioned. 

The third point is a tantalising mention (1 K. 15: 
of ‘all Asa's warlike deeds ls this. 
Klostermann supposes, an allusion to the victory over 
that Cushite king, who, according to 2 Ch. 149-15, 
invaded Judah with a huge foree, and came as far as 
Mareshah (see ZERAU, §)? Or does not the compiler 
make the most of the achievements to which Asa, it is 
probable, could legitimately Jay claim (cp r K. 1525), 
not always with much benefit to his reputation? 

2, Father of BERECHLA, 2; 1 Ch. 916 (O66a[DB]) ; 
omitted in Neh. 1137. ARN EC 


ASADIAS ^ acaAioy [B] cadatoy [A]; sede); an 
ancestor of Baruch (Bar. 1:1): ep. HASADIMI 


ASAEL (Tob. l:i, actuA [BNA]; Hala, dI 
Eth. '.fz4/7; Heb. versions NEY, PEN a name 
occurring in the genealogy in Tob. 1r The genealogy 
is omitted by the Aram. version, but given in à very 
regular form in the Heb. (ed. Neubauer), Itala, and N. 
‘The Greek texts; however, mark off Asiel (s^) from the 
other names by saving éx tod aépguaros ' Aci). a dis- 
tinction preserved in Vg. tex tribu et civitate Nephthali,’ 
though the word "AccjN is omitted. They are, theretore, 
probably right also in their orthography, since, according 
to Gen. 4624 Nu. 2644 [ M], ete., Age’ is a Naphtalite 
clan (see JANZEEL) Jf this is so the name is Sxsmt. 


ASAHEL i" NDEY. 8 31 ; acAHA [HN] ace i 
but t Ch. 1126 as in B]; acaqXos Jos. 1, youngest (? 2 5. 
218) son of Zeruiah David's sister, and brother of Joab 
and .Xbishai. He was renowned for his lightness of foot 
(74.), .\s in the case of his unfortunate cousin, almost all 
we know of him is the story (2 S. 219-25) of his death 
at the reluctant hands of -ABNER (q.s). ' There lacked 
of David's servants but nineteen men and Asahel’ (z. 30): 
such is the statement of David's loss in the battle af 
Gibeon. With this special mention agrees the fact that 
his name stands first in the list of the ‘thirty’ heroes 
in 2 S. 23 and 1 Ch. 11 (but cp-\Masat). Tt is true, 
another account is given in the new version of the list of 


(nins as 
r " 7 
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heroes in r Ch. 27 (v. 7), where we find Asahel com- 
mander of a division of David's army. — The incom- 
patibility of this statement with his death before David 
became king of Israel was obvious. The present text, 
accordingly, adds ‘and Zebadiah his son after him,' for 
which (55^ has ‘son xal oi dóeAdol,' to which 6" adds 
er avrov. 

An ilineraling Levitical teacher temp. Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 
17 :  (laole]oA [BA], ArmA [L.]). 

An overseer of chambers in the temple temp. Hezekiah 
(2 tr, 3113). 


‘Father’ or ancestor of JONATHAN [13], temp. Ezra; 
Ea (aam [B], ran. [X*], WA as in 1)=1 Esd. 914ł, AzAEL 
(aganAov). 


ASAHIAH (IV), 2 K. 2212 14, RV ASAIAH, 2. 


ASAIAH (MUY, § 31, ' Yahwe hath made’; acaia 
[BAL]). 
r. One of the Simeonite chieftains who dispossessed the 
ME [see RV], í Ch. 4 34741 (åra [D]). 
t King's servant’ to jer ih, 2 K. 2212, AV ASAHIAH (lagat 
(AT, Agapias [L]), 14 (ones | [BA] agapias [L]) = 2 Ch. 3420 
is [B], Ioctas [L]. 
3. A Merarite family, 1 Ch. 630 [15] (3oa8a [D]), 156 (Aaa 
uM acatas [.A3]), 11 (araras TaD. 
A Shilonite family, 1 Ch. 95 (4ca [B]), probably same as 
x but cp MAASEIAH, ii. 18 d m It 5). 


ASANA (accaNa [D]), 1 Esd. 531 = Ezra 250, ASNAH, 


ASAPH (JDN an abbreviated name, $ 50, acad 
[BAL]. 

1. The father of Joah, the recorder, 2 K. 1818 
(«vcadQar [B.A], «wax wos cagay [L]), 37 oeoa [B])= 
Is. 36322; but © suggests the reading ‘Shaphan’ or 
! Shaphat.' ! 

2. The keeper of the royal ‘paradise’ or forest 
(probably in Palestine), Neh. 28 (agagar [L], addacos 
[Jos. ]). 

3. The eponym of the Asaphite guild of singers, 
Ezra 241 810 Neh. 744 1117 (only Nea L in G) 22 (acaf3 
[BN]) x Ch. 251 f, and elsewhere, who is represented by 
the Chronieler as a seer (2 Ch. 2930) and as a contem- 
porary of David and Solomon, and chief of the singers 
of his time, Neh. 1246 1 Ch. 151719 (Aga [N]) 165 
(Aecaó[N]) 2Ch. 512, etc." On the later equation of 
Asaph with the Ar. Lokman and Gk. Æsop, ep Story 
of Ahikar, lxxvii. f. Complicated as the history of 
these guilds is, we are able to see from Ezra24: that 
at one time the terms 'b'ne Asaph’ and ‘singers’ 
were identical, and that the singers were kept distinct 
from the Levites. The guilds of the b’ne Asaph and 
b'ne Korah were the two hereditary choirs that 
supcrintended the musical services of the temple. They 
do not seem to have been very prominent before thc 
Exile. More important, however, was the triple division. 
This comprised the three great names of Asaph, Heman, 
and Ethan (or Jeduthun), whieh were reckoned to the 
three Levitical houses of Gershom, Kohath, and Merari 
(1 Ch. 6; see PsaLMs).— AX still older attempt to incor- 
porate the name among the Levites may, according 
to WRS, O7/C'? 204, n. 1, be seen perhaps in the 
occurrence of the name ABIASAPH (4.2.), the eponym 
of the Asaphite guild, as a Korahite. Of the thrcefold 
division of singers a clear example may be seen in Neh. 
1224 where Hashabiah, Sherebiah, and Jeshua, the chiefs 
of the Levites, are appointed to praise. Similarly, in 
Neh. 11:; three singers are mentioned — Mattaniah, 
Abda, and Bakbukiah. Mattaninh and Abda are 
descendants of Asaph and Jeduthun. ‘ Bakbukiah’ 
we should correct to 'Bukkiah, a son of Heman, 
'Thus, each of the three great guilds finds its repre- 
sentative. See THAN, 2, IIEMAN, JEDUTHUN, 

The name .3saph occurs in the titles of certain Psalms 
(see PsALMs). 

4. The best supported reading in Mt. 17 
[Ti. WH], ep RV"'-; on this reading see Asa, footnote) 


1 In2 Ch. 3415 GA has acad for 5p. 


2 [n 1 Ch. 201 45? reads ABtagadap, which corresponds very | 


nearly to 1 Ch. 919 (65 ABiacad). 
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In 2 Ch. 2913 ØB reads Aca. 


(acad | 


ASCENT OF THE CORNER 


where TR and EV have Asa. See GENEALOGIES OF 
Jesus, § 2 4. 


ASARA (acapa [BA]), 1 Esd, 531 RV; AV AzARA. 


ASARAMEL, a name occurring in the inscription set 
up in honour of Simon the Maccabee (1 Macc. 1428). 
The writing begins as follows :—* On the 18th day of Elul 
in the 172nd year, this is the third year of Simon, the 
high priest ev capaued (so G4, whence AV SARAMEL, 
ev acapaueX [NV], asarame [Vg.]) in a great congrega- 
tion'—ctc. It has long been recognised that this ex- 
pression is a transliteration of some Hebrew word which 
stood in the original, as is the case with the difficult 
sarbeth sabanai el in the title of this book (see MACCA- 
BLES, FIRST, § 1) By some it is taken to represent 
a place—^e.s., it might be a corruption of Jerusalem 
(Castellio)—or to represent the Heb. > Dy "Sn. ' the 
court of the people of God '-—L.e., the great court of the 
temple (Keil; ep Ew. Gesch. 4438)—or wv «sm, the 
court of Millo (Grotius), or 5x oy "pp, ‘the gate of the 
people of God.’ It is better, however, to see in this 
expression an honorific title. From 1 Maec. 1342 
we see that contraets were dated from the first year of 
Simon ‘the great high priest, and captain and leader 
of the Jews’ (cp the titles given him in 1447 and 151), 
and it scems natural that in an inseription written in 
honour of Simon we should find more than the simple 


title ‘high priest.' (Cp the Pesh. Wak Jas. 
‘leader [or ‘‘ great one "] in Israel’). Henec Asaramel 
is taken by many (Wernsdorf, Scholz, Grimm, Zóekler, 
etc.) to represent Sx cy oz, ‘prince of the people of 
God.' The great difficulty would then lie in the 
presence of the preposition év. This, however, may 
have been inserted by a copyist who supposcd that the 
word was the name of a place not of a person.! 
Possibly ev is an integral part of the word, and we 
should read *^wecy “sJ, ‘the sprout (cp Is. I11) of the 
people of God,' ‘protector of the 
people of God’ (cp v. 474). 


ASAREEL, or, better, RV Asarel DNN, 867 ; cp 


Lyusen, and see AHAB, 8 4, n. 5; IC€PAHA [B], 
ec. [A] Acepn. [L which adds kai wwayxeru]), ‘son’ of 
(the unknown) Jehaleleel (1 Ch. 416) and ' brother’ of 
ZAPH (q.v., 2), Ziphah and Tiria. 


ASARELAH (AONIN [Bü. Ginsb.] § 73: cp 
buTN: ; €PAHAÀ [B]. ICCIHÀ [-\], ACEIPHAA [L]). a 


“son of Asaph 1 Ch. 252; called Jesarelah, EV 
JESHARELAH (n?wse" ; toep À [B], «pega [A]) in v. 14. 


ASBACAPHATH (AcBakada0 [B]; in Pesh. the 
name is KeoKa() 1 Esd. 569 RVm£&, AV (1611) 
Asbazareth, RV Asbasareth (acBacapeé [A]), the 
name answering in x Esd. 569 (5?^ to the Esarhaddon 
of || Ezra42 (which is reproduced by (5*, axopóav). 
The right reading is agBagaé, which represents 3520. 
This is evidently an alternative to the reading “spx of 
Ezra 41o, and it suggests that the writer of the gloss in 
Ezra 49 f. (see ‘Ezra’ in SBOT} found, not imu, but 
spiox, in his text of Ezra42. So Marq. (Fund. 59); 
but, in eonnection with the difficult theory that the name 
originally given in Ezraáe was jrpx=pato, Sargon; 
see ASNAPPER. 


ASCALON (ackadwn), 
ASHKELON (g.v.). 


ASCENT OF THE CORNER (7357 NY; ana 


Or, better AREY S3, 


1 Macc. 1086, ete., RV 


1 The prefixed èv is explained by Schürer (GV7 1 197, n. 17) 
as a corruption of eeyev (39) which corresponds to the Gr. 


orparnyés. Renan's suggestion (Hist, d'Isr. ix. cap. 1 ad fin.) 
that ev agapapeà is a corruption of some wish, may be mentioned ; 
in his view the expression is similar to those which Arabian 
authors often add to the names of persons. 
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MECON THC KamMTTHC [D]; aNaBacewWwc THC K. 
[NA]; THC a. T. FwNIdc [L]) Neh. 33: RV. See 
JERUSALEM. 


ASEAS (acaiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 932 = Ezra 1031, 
ISSHIAH, 5. 


ASEBEBIA, RV Asebebias (aceBHBiac [BA]), 
r isd. 847 — Ezra 818, SUEREBIAH, g. v. 


ASEBIA (aceBian [A]. » Esd. 847 
Asebias = Izra 819, ILASHABIAH, 7. 


ASENATH (ION; acenned [ADE], -ene. [E]) 
acceneo [L], daughter of Potipherah, priest of On; 
wife of Joseph (Gen. 4l4550 462o0f) A genuine 
Egyptian name. See JosErtt 1, § 4; and on the apo- 
cryphal ‘ Life of Aseneth,' APOCRYVHA, § 12. 


ASER, RV ASHER (acup [B.\]), Tob. 12. See 
HAZOR, 1. 


ASERER, RV SERAR (cepap [BA]) 1 Esd. 532 = 
Ezra 253, SISERA, 2. 


AV, RV 


ASH (10M, mityc), better RV Fir-Tree, seems to 
be named (Ts. 44 14) as a tree used by makers of idols. 
If oren is genuine (see below) we may reasonably hold 
it to be the Assyrian Zrz—-cedar or fir. 

‘Vir’ is supported by the versions (mérvs, pinus) and by the 
Rabbis (reff. in Ges. Thes.); Vristram's suggestion, Pinus 
halepens.s, Mill, the Aleppo Pine (.V/75, 335), 1s attractive. 
That Heb. dren — Lat. ornus is improbable; Dx cannot be 
Fraxinus ornus, L., the Manna Ash, a native of S. Europe, 
not found farther E. than W. Asia Minor. Celsius (777ero?ot. 
1185 7.) held pN to be the amd of Abulfadl, and the ‘thorny 
tree’ that he meant it is not difficult to make out. Rhus ovy- 
cantha (leaves and drupes somewhat like Sorbus Aucuparia) 
is called ‘evn, ‘erin Udlustr. de la flore de I Egypte, 205), and 


that the little tree grows in Arabia, though not ye! proved, is by | 


no means improbi ble. RAus Coriaria, which also might be 
thought of, resembles Sorbus Aucuparia more closely. 

‘The reading, however, is uncertain, JN occurs only 
in this passage, and a Mass. note calls attention to the 
‘small,’ which seems to point to a reading is ' cedar.’ 
Perhaps a better emendation would be 5x (* God '). 

So Klo, and Che. ($207, Heb. :38), following ©. The 
word ritus is wanting in nearly all the best MSS (BNAQU) of 
&, and in others appears as a Hexaplaric addition with an 
asterisk. The text of the whole verse as it appears in (55 and 
other MSS is simply—éxowev EvAov èx rod Spupod ò épirevacv 6 
kúpos Kat veros euyxuver (the Peshitta is even shorter, ‘the wood 
that was cut down from the thicket, that by rain was nurtured’). 

jelween exower and évAov Origen inserted in the Hexaplaric 
text this addition, from Aq. and Theod., éavro xéópovs, xai 
€AaBcv aypioßdàavov kat Spvv kai ékaprepuaer avro and similarly 
added mirvv after ò xvptos; see Field's //e.rap/a in loc.). 
N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 

ASHAN (jU'0; acan [BAL], acenna [A], ACANNA 
[I-), an unidentified site in the lowland of Judah, 
apparently in its most southern part (Josh. 1542, ANWY 
[U]. acenna [A] -cann. [1.]). assigned in Josh. 197 
(acam [.N]) to Simeon, and named among the priests’ 
cities in 1 Ch. 659 [44] = Josh. 21 26 (where for MT ne EV 
AIN, atn [3], Nacin [L]. we should probably read 
jes, -Ashan ; cp GE! aca; so Bennett in.$70 7). .Ashan 
may perhaps be the same as the Bon-AstiAN [g.7. ], or 
CtIOR-. ASIAN (RV CoR-ASHAN) of 1 5. 3030, the site of 
some well or reservoir. 


ASHARELAH (TON WYN, Bü. Ginsb.), 
RV, AV AsSARELAH. LA 

ASHBEA (YBN. $ 42, for by3w?; ecoBa [RA], 
aceBa [L]. The ‘house of Ashbea' included ‘the 
(Judahite) families of the house of those that wrought 
fine linen’ (1 Ch. 421); or Beth Ashbea may be the name 


of their dwelling-place. Nothing further is known of 
this weaving guild. 


ASHBEL bavi, PEE acBHA [ADL]; acaBHAoc 
[Jos]; Sam. Save), gentilic Ashbelite, Nu. 2638 
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1 Ch. 252 


ASHDOD, AZOTUS 


chary, acyBHp[e]i [BAF], -coyBnpi [L]), in a gene- 
alogy of BENJAMIN (g.v. , § 9 ii. [8]), Gen. 4621 = Nu. 2638 
(acyBHp [BAF]. -coyB [L])= 1 Ch. 81 (caBa [B]); 
apparently represented by JEDIAEL in 1 Ch. 7 6-11 (v. 6). 
Probably the name is a corruption of IstttAAL (g.v. ). 


ASHCHENAZ (127) Jer. 5127 AV; RV Asn- 
KENAZ, q.v. 


ASHDOD, AZOTUS ("v 'strength, strongly- 
founded’ or perhaps ' man [men] of Dod, Dudu’; cp 
AsntHUR, BENE-BERAK ? ; azcoTOC [D-ANQT 1.], hence 
its name in .Apocr., NT, ete. ), gentilic Ashdodite, AV 
Ashdothite "xw, Josh. 133 (azcor'e)c [BAL]; 
pl. fem. ns; Neh. 1323 in Kr. NPER; AZWTIAC 
[BAL], -Aac [N]), a famous Philistine city some 2-3 
m. from the Mediterranean. coast, about half-way 
between Gaza and Joppa. It was one of the five 
confederated towns of the Philistines, and stood far 
above the others in importance—a pre-eminence duc 
doubtless to its commanding position on the great 
military road between Syria and Egypt, at the spot 
where a branch of it leads off to Ekron and Ramleh. 
It survives in the modern Æsdud, a miserable little 
village on a woody and beautiful height, to the W. ot 
which, at an hours distance, are still found the 
traces of a harbour now ealed Minet el- Kal'a.! 
JE assigns Ashdod to Judah (Josh.1546 /., aondw, 
aceedwl [B], acôwu [.\, in v. 47 om.], ecdwd [1.]) ; but 
this statement clearly needs modification in view of 
Josh. 133 (D, ; ep 1122, avedéw [B], a6«0 [.A], acndwd 
[F], aveddwd [1.]), which is supported by the fact that 
Israel seems never to have subdued the Philistine strong- 
hold (2 Ch. 266 is doubtful). In Samuel's time the ark 
was removed thither from Eben-ezer, and placed in the 
temple of Dagon (1 5. 5 f. ), whose cult was more particu- 
larly associated with .\shdod (cp 1 Macc. 1083 11 4).? 
Ashdod is denounced by Amos with other Philistine 
towns for the infamous slave-raids upon Judah, and the 
same prophet alludes to it again in terms which show 
that in the middle of the eighth century it was a place 
of no little repute (39 [ Egypt], PA reads ‘Assyria,’ 
against which ep We., Now. ; Aq., Sym., Theod. read 
Ashdod}. „Although unmentioned in the annals of 
"Tiglath-pileser's campaign against Philistia and Pho:nicia 
(cp Wi. GI 7 1223) it probably suffered at his hands. 
On the other hand, we are fortunately well-informed 
of its fate some years later in the siege alluded to 
in 1s. 20: (711 BC.) As a commemorative record 
relates (cp A.177" 398 f- AB 26s f.), \zuri (cp Heb. 
wy, Azzur), king of Asdudu, had been superseded 4 
by his brother .\hi-miti (cp Ahimoth, Mahath), who 
in turn was overthrown by the anti-.\ssyrian party (the 
Ha-at-ti)5 in favour of Yamani (or Yavani = the 
lonian?) Ashdod was besieged, not by Sargon, bnt, 
as the MT more correctly states, by his general 
or TARTAN |g.c.] This siege, as Is. 206 suggests, 
involved the surrounding peoples, and ultimately 
resulted in the flight of Yavani to the land of Musri, 
which belongs to Milubha, the district lying in N. 
Arabia, bordering on Edom (see MizRA1M, 8 27). 
The same tablet records the destruction of (£r) Gimtu 
-Asdudimmeu, which, according to Schrader, is * Gath of 

l [n early Christian times “Agwros mapaAtos and “Agwros 
i.egóyetos are kept distinct, Josephus sometimes speaks of Ash- 
dod (and similarly of Jabneh, Jamnia) as an inland town ( | 27. 
xiv. 44, BJ i. 1 7), at other times asa coast town (AZ. Aiii. 15 4). 
There may have been a harbour here in the time of Sargon ; cp 
aDove, 

2 Hence it has been conjectured that Dagan-takala in the 
Amarna tablets (A'Z 5215 /.) belonged to Ashdod. 

3 For the date, etc., cp Ch. Zu2r.120/ 5. Wi. Alt. Une. 
"1e had sought to ally himself with the surrounding kings 
against Assyria. Another inscription relates that the men of 
Philistia, Judah, Edom, and Moab had sent presents to Pir'ü, 
king of Musri, for a like purpose (cp A7 264 /. and note). 

9 These Ha-at-tí of Ashdod seem to have been closely related 
to Musri (cp also Wi., “ Musri, etc." in AFG, 1898, 1 26 /-). 
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ASHDOTH-PISGAH 


the Ashdodites' (cp ' Gath of the Philistines,’ Am. 62, 
and for a wider use of .\shdod see below). Others 
(Del. Par. 289 f., Wi. Che.) read as two names, and 
explain the latter as ca aitvix—z.e., the port of Ashdod 


(cp note 1, below). 

Ashdod soon regained its power, and in the following 
century the ' great city of Syria’ (Herod2157) was be- 
sieged by Psammetichus for twenty-nine years, an 
allusion to which is seen in Jer. 2520 (less probably also 
Zeph. 24: see ZEPHANIAH, ii). Further evidence of its 
independence may be seen in the mention of Ahi-milki, 
king of Ashdod, temp. Esarhaddon (A4 7 © 355 12). 

The .Ashdodites were allied with the Arabians and the 
Ammonites against the Jews of Jerusalem (Neh. 47 [1]), 
and Nehemiah, denouncing the foreign marriages, 
mentions the women of .\shdod (also of Ammon and 
Moab), whose offspring speak a degraded dialect called 
magix (Neh. 1323/., agwrioT[e] [BN.AL]): cp the allu- 
sion in Zech. 96. The use of Ashdod in these passages 
is peculiar, and, if genuine, suggests that the name 
Ashdod comprised also the surrounding district (cp 
Schrader's explanation of asdudimmu above).! 

Ashdod and its neighbourhood was ravaged by Judas 
(r Mace. 568, cp 415), and in r47 B.C. his brother 
Jonathan defeated .\pollonius there and burnt the temple 
of Dagon (1 Macc. 1077 f, cp 114). John Hyrcanus 
burnt the towers in the surrounding fields after defeating 
Cendebzeus (1 Maec. 1610). In the time of Alexander 
Jannzeus it belonged to Judæa (Jos. Anz. xiii. 154) ; but 
it was separated from it under Ptolemy (Jos. 2/ i. 7 7). 
ln the NT it is mentioned only once, in connection with 
Philips return from Gaza to Cæsarea (.\cts8 40). Sce 
Schür. GIZ 267 7, Wi. GFZ 12237, ; and ep PHILLIS- 
TINES. SEANCO 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH (13257 Nive) is uniformly 
translated, in RV, 'the slopes (marg. or springs) of 
Pisgah’ (Dt. 317 449 [here also .\V] Josh. 123 [no 
marg. note] 1320; for G's readings see PISGAH). ln 
like manner, the Heb. mies, rendered ‘ springs’ in Josh. 
10 40128, is in RV *slopes.' The declivities or shoulders 
of a mountain plateau, where it sinks sharply into the 
plain, are meant. The word is perhaps derived from 
svn, in the sense of ‘pouring out';? the explanation 
usually given is that the \shédoth are the line on the 
mountain-side where springs break forth. See PISGAH. 

ASHER MU'N; acup [BAL], acu [A*Nu. 772], 
1ACHB [B, Josh. 17 1o] ; Jos. ACHPOC ; gentilic MEN 
Asherite), the eponymous head of the 
tribe of the same name. Unimportant 
for the history of Israel—it is traced 
by the Yahwist to Zilpah, Leah's maid (Gen. 30:2 /.), 
—this tribe, perhaps more than the other Zilpah and 
Bilhah tribes (see ISRAEL, 8 5), raises questions diffi- 
eult to answer. Is the popular etymology (Gen. 3013, 
probably also alluded to in the ' Blessings’) correct, 
or does the name not rather point to some deity — 
in which case it is natural to connect it with the root 
"Ox (c^), ‘to be propitious,’ whence the name of the 
Assyrian God Aiíur?? In what relation does Asher 
stand to a once somewhat important state called -4seru, 


1. Name and 
origin. 


1l So in 1 Macc. 1434 Gazara (in reality 17 m. to NE.) is 
' upon the horders of Azotus’; cp also (doubtfully) 2 Ch. 2556. 

* Delitzsch compares the Ass. z&£z, pl. išdâti, the * base ' of 
anything (Prod. 46; cp Dr. on Deut. 317). 

3 Tiele long ago wrote, * Asher, like Gad, is a god of good 
fortune, the consort of Asherah' (Vergelijk, Gesch. van de 
Egypt. en Mesopotam. Godsdiensten, 1872, p. 542), and both 
parts of this statement may still be defended. So Che. Proph. 
4s.()) 1 103 (on Is.178. Cp Del. ss. HIVB 148. G. A. 
Barton (/BL 15174 ['96]) suggests a connection with the divine 
name implied in the name Abd-aSirta referred to towards the 
end of $ 1 (see AsHERAH, § 3). Jensen (A/rtriter u. Armenier) 
offers proof that the name of the consort of the goddess ASratu 
was Hadad or Rammáàn the storm-god. Had he also the title 
ASir? Lastly G. H. Skipwith (/QR 11241 ['99]) even suggests 
a connection between w'y and Osiris (the father of Horns; cp 
HARNEFHER). 
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As(s)aru, which occupied W. Galilee in the time of Seti 
l. and Ramses II. (WMM, As. u. Eur. 236-9)? Did that 
ancient people to some extent throw in their lot with 
the invaders from the wilderness (cp HARNEPHER), or is 
Asher in the OT simply a geographical name for some 
Israelites who settled in a district already long known 
as Asher? Hommel (.1/77' 228, 237) thinks that 
the Asherites were one of several Israelitish tribes 
which, before the time of Moses, had encamped in 
the district between Egypt and Judah (cp SHIHOR- 
LIBNATH) and that they are the Habiri referred to in 
the Amarna letters as having burst into Palestine from 
the south. Jastrow, on the other hand, inclines to 
identify the Habiri with the Asherite clan Heber (see 
below, § 4) and to connect the Ashcrite clan Malchicl 
with the followers of Milkili, the writer of several of the 
Amarna letters, while G. A. Barton suggests that the 
sons of Abd-agirta (b’né Ebed Ašera), of whom we hear 
so much in the letters of Rib-Addi of Gebal, may have 
become an important constituent part of the OT tribe 
of Asher, so that it inherited their name in abbreviated 
form. That the OT Asherites were at all events not 
very closely bound to Israel is proved by 
our earliest historical notice of the tribe, 
according to which it took no interest iu 
the rising against Sisera: ' Asher sat still at the shore 
of the sea, and abode by his crecks’ (Judg.5317).! 
Morcover, that they were somewhat mixed up with older 
inhabitants appears clearly enough in Judg. 132. Whilst, 
therefore, the fertility ascribed in the ‘Blessings of 
Jacob and Moses' to the district where Asher dwelt, 
although it at once suggests the popular etymology (see 
above), is known to have been really characteristic 
of the part of Galilee in question (see reff. in Dr. on 
Dt. 3324, and ep BIRZAITH), we can hardly say how far 
the distinctness from the Phoenicians of the coast, 
apparently implied in c. 25 of the later Blessing, was an 
actual fact. On the other hand, the writer of the 
account of ISHBAAL (g.z., 1) seems to have thought 
Asher worth mentioning as included in the Benjamite 
claim (see AsHURITES, GESHUR, 1). It is not surpris- 
ing in view of the prevailing vagueness, that the ‘ Bless- 
ing of Jacob’ speaks of ZEBULUN in almost the same 
words that the Song of Deborah had applied to Asher, 
and that the ‘ Blessing of Noses’ then associates Is- 
SACHAR with Zebulun.  Definite boundary there can 
hardly have been, whilst the distribution of the popula- 
tion must have changed somewhat from age to age. We 
need not wonder that the account of Asher's territory 
which the priestly compiler has given 
us in Josh.1924-31 (in which some 
scholars have found traces of JIE) is unusually vague. 
Not many of the places can be identified with certainty. 

ALAMMELECH (Wady el- Melek), JIPHTHAH-EL (Jefat), 
Canvi. (Kabul), Kanan (Kana) have probably been identilied, 
and possibly also Ebron (Ze, AnpowN, i) and HAMMON, 1 
(Umm el 'Amüd). Umman should probably be read Accho. 
SHIHOR-LiBNATH (g.7.) may perhaps be the Nahr ez-Zarka. 
Misuar and Hosau (99.7.) are probably to be recognised in 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions. 

That Accho or Achzib or Sidon was ever included in 
an lsraelitish tribe Asher, is a purely ideal conception, 
and the same is clearly true (Judg. 131 f.) of other cities 
in the list. For indications of an Aramzean element in 
the population (2 S. 106) see ARAM, § 5. 

The tribe to the S. of .\sher was Manasseh. In 
Josh. 1711 we have a Yahwistic passage which is 
commonly interpreted as declaring that Dor lay within 
the limits of territory ideally assigned to Asher, although 
it really belonged to Manasseh. This interpretation 
gives support to the hypothesis that Shihor - Libnath 
(Josh. 1926) is to be taken as the southern boundary of 
Asher, and to be identified with the river Zarkà, which 
enters the sea almost midway between Dor and Caesarea. 
If Asher really moved northwards from an earlier home 


2. Earlier 
references. 


3. Boundaries. 


1 On the statement in Judg.6 35 723, that Asher took part in 
the conflict with Midian, see Moore, ad luc. 
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in S. Palestine (see above, 8 1), traces or at least 
memorials of it may have long survived (sce SHtHOR- 
LiBNATM). This would make it not quite so difficult to 
understand the account of P, even if it is a fact that he 
really brings Asher farther S. than Carmel (Josh. 1926). 

The linguistic peculiarities of the verse Josh. 17 11 support the 
suggestion of Dilimin (ad loc.) that all that follows the word 
* Asher’ except ‘the three heights’ belongs really to v. 12, taking 
the place there of the words ‘ those PE CB Ju E 127);! but we 
do not know what ‘the three heights’ are (though they certainly 
might include ‘the heights of Dor'; cp Josh.112 1223). There 
is, however, little historical importance in the question whether 
Dor is represented as belonging to Asher, since, as a matter of 
fact, it and the cities mentioned with it remained in the posses- 
sion of the Canaanites or Phoenicians. — i 

On the other three sides the territory of Asher is even 
less defined. According to Josh. 1927, it was conter- 
minous with Zebulun on the E., while according to 
v. 34 it stood in the same relation to Naphtali. It is 
difficult to bring it into relation with lssachar. In 
general, Asher must be regarded as the north-western- 
most district connected with Israel. and as stretching 
indefinitely W. and N. and losing itself gradually 
amongst the Phoenicians of the coast. 

G.) P's genealogy of Asher (given twice: Nu. 2644, 
probably the more original, — Gen. 1617), which is re- 
produced in almost identical form by 
the Chronicler (1 Ch.730/.), is very 
simple, consisting probably of (primarily) the three 
clans, the Imnites (perhaps really Jamin; so (ĦAL in 
Nu. and perhaps 68 in 1 Ch.), Ishvites (doubtful), and 
lieri'ites. 

With the last mentioned are associated as secondary clans the 
Heberites (known as a Kenite name)? and the Malchielites 
(known as a personal name in the Amarna letters from S. 
Palestine) as ‘sons,’ and Serah (perhaps an Aram. name ; root 
not found in Hebrew) as sister. There is no earlier mention, 
however, of any of these names in connection with Asher, 
though the first and third are well known in the central high- 
lands of Palestine. 

(ii.) To this simple genealogy the Chronicler appends (1 Ch. 
731 6-39) a remarkable list of one Malchielite and over thirty 
Heberites— remarkable because the names are not of the dis- 
tinctive type that abounds in the Chronicler. The list, if we 
remove certain textual corruptions,’ looks as if it were meant 
to be schematic (¢.g., 3 sons and 3x 3 grandsons, followed by 
some seventeen in the fourth, fifth, and sixth generations); but 
we cannol reach a text that inspires confidence. 1t must be 
remembered, however, that many of the names may well be 
foreign. Harnepher has been referred to above. The affinities 
of some of the names are worthy of note; note, e.g., the remark- 
able groups Heber, Ithran, Jether; so also Beria, Shelesh= 
Shilsha of v. 37 (Shalisha? cp 6B), Shual. 

Lk. 236 speaks of a certain Anna as being of the 
tribe of Asher (but see GENEALOGIES, i. $ 8). 

2. Tob. 12 RV, AV ASER. See HAZOR, 1. 

H. NE 


ASHER (12'S; acup [DAL], a town on the 
southern border of Manassch, mentioned in Josh. 
177 (RV) in the following terms :—' And the border of 
Manasseh was from Asher to Michmethath which is 
before [/.e., IZ. of] Shechem.' After this we are told 
that ‘the border went along to the right hand [Z.e., to 
the 5. ], unto the inhabitants [z.¢., the district] of En- 
tappuah.’ These statements must be taken in connec- 
tion with the description of the N. border of Ephraim 
in 166, where the names which correspond to Asher 
and Michmethath are Michmethath and Taanath- 
Shiloh, and ‘Taanath-Shiloh is stated to be IZ. of Mich- 
methath. On the assumption that En-tappuah is SW. 
of Shechem (see TAPPUAH, 2), Asher must lie some- 
where to the E. of Shechem, between Michmethath and 
Taanath-shiloh. Thus far we have proceeded on the 


4. Genealogies. 


1 *Dor' in Jndg. 131 GBAL is no objection, for it does not fit 
the context, and is probably simply an insertion based on the 
passage in Joshua. 

2 Note that for Jehubbah (1 Ch. 7 34) BB reads x. wBaB—é.e., 
Hobab? 

3 Ahi in v. 34 should certainly be ‘his brother.' Probably 
Hotham (v. 32) is a miswritten Helem (cp v. 35), in which case 
‘sister’ (@/dthain) in v. 32 may be a duplicate of Hotham. 
Ulla (v. 39), as it ought to resume some name already mentioned, 
may be a corruption of Shual, which we should perhaps restore 
for Shua in v. 32. 
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theory that RV's reading is correct ; it is in fact that of 
most scholars, including Dillmann and Kautzsch. ‘The 
rendering seems, however, to need revision. Consider 
ing that MICHMETHATH (4.7.) stands in 177 m close 
proximity to Asher (without any connecting and), and 
that it would be natural to distinguish this Asher from 
the better known one (with which indeed Kerr in 
PEFQu St., 1877, p. 45, actually confounds it) by add- 
ing the name of the district in which it was (cp ' Kedesh- 
Naphtali'), it seems probable that Michmethath is the 
name of a district, and that we should render (against 
the accents and Targ., but in accordance with 63^! ), 
‘And the border of Manasseh was from Asher of (the) 
Michmethath,' the starting-point alone being mentioned 
in the opening clause, as in E52 (so Reland, J. Schwarz, 
Conder). The description in 177 will then exactly 
correspond to that in 166 in so far as Michmethath is 
the first point mentioned on the border between 
Ephraim and Manasseh,— * Asher of the Michmethath ' 
might be some place in the N. of the district called * the 
Michmethath.’ — If this district is the plain of e/--Vakhaa, 
two ruined places at once suggest themselves, now called 
the upper and the lower J/akhva respectively (Guérin, 
Sum. l4sgf.) lere, however, no villages preserve 
any traces of the ancient name. — lus. and Jer. (OS 
22229 0328) suggest another identification. They refer 
to a village called Asher, 15 R. m. from Neapolis on 
the road to Scythopolis, a description which points to 
dieser 1 R. m. NEF. of Thebez, where the 15th R. 
milestone has actually been discovered (Séjourné, Rer. 
Bibl., 1895. p. 617 f. ). Tevdur is now a mud hamlet ; 
but it succeeds a place of some importance. Kock-cut 
sepulchres abound (Guerin, Sum. 12) lt is not 
probable, however, that Eus. and Jer. had a clear or 
correct. view of the boundary line, and the transition 
from Asher to. Zeràsir is not an easy one. (The latter 
nime seems to be the plur. of ¢azsir, inf. 2 conj. of 
yusara, So Kamptfmeyer, ZDP1' 162.) TESTES 


ASHERAH, plur. Asherim, the RV transliteration of 
the Heb. MYSEN (pl D'N; in three late passages 
MINN), a word which AV, following © 
1. The ; : : 
Ashera (adAcoc [BAT T.]) and Vg. (/wcws), renders 
post. 87078, Stes That this translation is mistaken 
has long been mniversally recognised. RV 
avoids the error by not translating the word at all ; but, 
by consistently treating the word as a proper noun, it 
gives occasion to more serious misunderstanding. 

The dshérd was a wooden post or mast, which stood 
at Capaanite places of worship (Ex. 3113 Judg. 625 and 
frequently), and, down to the scventh century, also, by 
the altars of Yahwe, not only on the high places, or at 
Samaria (2 K. 136) and Bethel (2 K. 2315), but also in the 
temple in Jerusalem (2 K. 236). The askera is frequently 
named in conjunction with the upright stone or stele 
(massébd, hammdn ; see MASSEBAM and IDOLATRY, § 4). 
'The pole or post might be of considerable size (cp Judg. 
625 f.) ; it was perhaps sometimes carved (1. K. 15:3),! 
or draped (2 K. 287), but the draping especially is 
doubtful. ‘The shape of an askera is unknown. Many 
Cypriote and Phoenician gems and seals representing an 
act of adoration show two (more rarely three) posts, 
generally of about the height of a man, of extremely 
variable forms,? which are supposed by many archivo- 
logists to be the asAeras (and mussebas) of the OT 
(see Pnaenxicta), This is not improbable, though 
direct evidence is thus far lacking ; but in view of the 


1 * A shocking thing (Jewish tradition, palus) as an ashera' ; 
on 2 K. 217 see below. p 

2 See Lajard, Culte de Mithra, 1847 /.; Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kypros, 1893, where a great many of these pieces are collected. 
Similar figures are found on Assyrian reliefs, and on Carthaginian 
crp^i. We may compare the Fpypian dedu column (at Busiris), 
the Indian sacrificial post (Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 91), 
the so-called ‘totem-posts* of the N. American Indians, ctc. 
See in general Lippert, Kulturgeschichte, 2 376 ff., and Jevons, 
Intr. Hist. Rel. 134 f. 
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great variety of types, and the age and origin of the 
figures in question, it can hardly be confidently inferred 
that the asheras of the Old Canaanites and Israelites 
were of similar forms. “The representations do not give 
any support to the theory that the askera was a phallic 
eniblem. 

It is the common opinion that the askera was origin- 
ally a living tree (Sz/ré on Dt. 123, Aboda zara, fol. 45 

2. Not a tree. Wes. IDI; on DE 1621), for which 
the pole or mast was a conventional 
substitute.! This is antecedently not very probable. 
‘The sacred tree had in Hebrew a specific name of its 
own (2, £/à, é/on, or, with a different and perhaps 
artificial pronunciation, 27/2, a//on), which would natur- 
ally have attached to the artificial representative also ; 
nor is it easy to explain, upon this hypothesis, how the 
ashera came to be set up beneath the living tree (2 K. 
1719) The only passage in the OT which can be cited 
in support of the theory is Dt. 1621: ' Thou shalt not 
plant thee an asherah of any kind of tree (RV) beside 
the altar of Yahwe thy God,’ or, more grammatically, 
‘an ashera-—any kind of tree’ (rp 55 mew). As, how- 
ever, in the seventh century the askera was certainly not 
ordinarily a tree, this epexegesis would be very strange. 
In the context, whether the words in question be 
original or a gloss, we expect, not a restriction of the 
prohibition such as this rendering in effect gives us, but 
a sweeping extension of it. We must, therefore, trans- 
lute, ‘an askera—any wooden object.'? 

It does not appear from the OT that the asheras 
belonged exclusively to the worship of any one deity. 
The asAeza at Ophrah (Judg. 625) was sacred to Baal; the 
prohibitions of the law (Dt. 162r f.) are sufficient proof 
that they were erected to Yahwe;? nor is there any 
reason to think that those at Bethel, Samaria, and Jeru- 
salem were dedicated to any other god. The assertion, 
still often made, that in the religion of Canaan the 
massebas were sacred to male, the asZeras to female 
deities, is supported by no proof whatever. 

From eertain passages in the OT (especially Judg. 37 
1 K. 1819 2 K. 234),* it has been thought that there was 
3. A goddess ? also a Canaanite goddess nem whose 

symbol or idol was the askera post. 
Since in the places cited the names of Baal and Ashera 
are coupled precisely as those of Baal and Astarte are 
elsewhere (Judg. 213 106 1 S74 [O"^- ra dXom 
Acsrapw0] 1210 [GĦAL rois dAcesuw]) many scholars 
have inferred, further, that .\shera was only another 
nime or form of the great Semitic goddess, Astarte 
(Theodoret, Quest. 55 im iv. Reg., Selden, Spencer, 
etc.) ; whilst others attempt in various ways to distinguish 
them—e.g., .\starte, a pure celestial dcity, Ashera, an 
impure ‘telluric’ divinity (Movers); or the former a 
goddess of the Northern Canaanites, the latter of the 
Southern (Tiele, Sayce). Conservative scholars such as 
Hengstenberg, Bachmann, and Baethgen, however, have 
contended that in the passages in question the symbol 
of Astarte is merely put by metonymy for the name of 
the goddess; and many recent critics? see in these 
places only a confusion (on the part of late writers) of the 
sacred post with the goddess Astarte. A critical 
examination of the passages makes it highly probable 


1 See Ohnefalsch-Richter, Ayfzos, etc., Pl. Ixxxiv. 3 and 7, 
where in precisely similar relations to the scene a carved post 
(supposed asera) takes the place of a cypress tree. 

2 ry is not only a Zree, but also a sake (Dt. 21 22 and often). 
That the trees depicted on Phoen. coins, etc., were called askeras 
(Pietschmann, Phörizier, 213) is merely inferred from the OT. 

3 The condemnation is based, not on the fact that the presence 
of these symbols presumes the worship of other gods, but on the 
principle that Israel shall not worship Yahwé as the Canaanites 
worship their gods (Dr. 122 7). 

4 [n 2 K. 217, ‘the image of the askera, the word image is a 
gloss; cp v. 3 and 2 Ch.837. On 1 K. 1513 and 2 K. 237, see 
ahove. In r K. 1819 the 400 prophets of Ashera are interpo- 
lated (We., Klo., Dr.). 

5 We., G. Hoffmann, E. Mey., St., WRS, and others. 

6 This confusion is found in a still greater measure in the 
versions. 
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that in the OT the supposed goddess Ashera owes her 
existence only to this confusion. In the Amarna corre- 
spondence, however, there is frequent mention of a 
Canaanite who bears the name Abd-ašratum, equivalent 
to Heb. ‘Ebed-dskërã, sometimes with the divine deter- 
minative,—z.e., Servant of (the divine) Ashera. This 
has not unnaturally been regarded as conclusive evidence 
that a goddess Ashera was worshipped in Palestine in 
the fifteenth century B.c.! The determinative might 
here signify no more than that the askera post was 
esteemed divine—a fetish, or a cultus-god——as no one 
doubts that it was in OT times ; cp Phoenician names 
such as ‘Ebed-siisim, Servant of (the sacred) horses 
(CZS i. 46, 49, 53, 933, ete.) ; or ‘Ebed-hékal, Gér- 
hékal (G. Hoffmann), which might in Assyrian writing 
have the same determinative ; further, Assyr. ĉkurru, 
‘temple, sanctuary,’ in pl sometimes ‘deities’ (Del. 
HIVB 718). The name of the ‘goddess A fra/um,’ 
however, occurs in other cuneiform texts, where this 
explanation seems not to be admissible: viz., on a 
haematite cylinder published by Sayce (ZA 6 161); in 
an astronomical work copied in the year 138 B.C., 
published by Strassmaier (7.4 6 241, Z. 9%); and in a 
hymn published by Reisner (Sumer.-babylon. Hymnen, 
92)—in the last in connection with a god Amurru, 
which suggests that the worship may have been intro- 
duced from the West. See Jensen, ‘ Die Götter A mur- 
ru(u) und Aratu,’ Z.4 11 302-305. 

The word askera occurs also in an enigmatical 
Phcenician inscription from Ma'süb, which records a 
dedication ‘to the Astarte in the asera of El-hammon ' 
(G. Hoffmann); where it is at least clear that askera 
cannot be the name of a deity. The most natural 
interpretation in the context would be ‘in the sacred 
precinets.’ In an inscription from Citium in which the 
word was formerly read (Schroeder, ZD.UG 35 424, 
smother Ashera; conira, St ZA Fill Vasa sep 
IZ. Mey. in Roscher, 2870), the reading and interpreta- 
tion are insecure (see C/S i. no. 13). Cp PHaenicta. 

‘The etymology and the meaning of the word are 
obseure. The most plausible hypothesis perhaps is that 
dsAerim originally denoted only the sigu- 
posts set up to mark the site or the 
boundaries of the holy place (G. Hoffmann, /c. 26). 
‘The use of the word in the Ma'süb inseription for the 
sacred precinets would then be readily explained, and 
also the Assyrian @aftrtu plur. afri/i (efréti), defined 
in the syllabaries as meaning ‘high place, oracle, sanc- 
tuary.' In any case, dsAérà is a nomen unitatis, and its 
gender has no other than a grammatical significance. 

F'orsome further questions connected with the prophetic 
opposition to the use of asheras in the worship of Yahwé 
and the prohibition in the laws, see IDOLATRY, § 8. 

The older literature is cited under ASHTORETH [g.v.]. For 
recent discussion see We, CH 281 f note; St. GUZ 1458 2, cp 
ZATU 1345, 4 293.8. 63184; G. Hoffmann, Uber einige 
phin. Inschriften, 26 ff. ; WRS, Ret, Sem.) 187 7 On the 
other side, Schr. Z.4 8 364. Reference may be made also to 
Baethgen, Beitr. 218 /7. ; and to Collins, 2.55.4 11291 Ø, who 
endeavours to show that the askera was a phallic emblem sacred 
to Baal. G. V. M. 


ASHES ("5N, of uncertain derivation) is used in 
various figures of speech typifying humiliation, frailty, 
nothingness, etc.: e.g., to sit in, or be covered with, 
ashes (Job 28, cp Iz. 27 3o Lam. 316), to eat ashes (Ps. 
1029), to follow after ashes (Is. 4420, Che. ad loc., cp 
Hos. 121) To throw ashes on the head (2 S. 1319 Is. 
613), or to wear ashes and sackcloth (Dan.93 Esth. 
41 Jonah36, cp Mt. 1121 Lk. 1013), was a common way 
of showing one's grief; see MOURNING CUSTOMS, § 1. 
The combination ‘dust and ashes’ (ses) apy; cp also 
Dust) is found in Gen. 1827 Job 426 (cp Ecclus. 109)— 
note the striking assonance "px npa aa 1s.615, 'in- 


stead of ashes a coronal’; cp Ewald's ‘Schmuck statt 
1 Schr. ZA 8 364, and many. The name is once written 


with the common ideogram for the goddess [Star (Br. Mus. 33 
obv. 1.3). 


4. Etymology. 
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Schmutz.’ ‘Proverbs of ashes’ (Job 1312) is a sym- 
bolism of empty trifling sayings.’ 

To denote the ‘ashes’ of sacrificial victims the above 
word is found only in Nu. 199 /, where the ashes of the 
burnt heifer are represented as endowed with the power 
of rendering clean or unclean the person who came into 
contact with them (cp Heb.913). The usual term is 
jez defen, prop. ' fatness,” which comes to be used of the 
ashes of the victims mixed with fat. From Lev. 116 
(P) it would seem that these were placed on the east 
side of the altar, and afterwards removed to a place 
' outside the camp‘ (26.412, ep 610 f. [3 /.] P)? 

lt is noteworthy that [23 occurs only twice outside P : viz., 
Jer. 31 40 and 1 K. 13 3 5 (the latter in a passage which is a late 
addition to the book; see Kings, $ 5, n. 1). j722. TÐ ‘ashes 
(RV mg. ‘soot’; cp Ges.-Bu.) of the furnace,” Ex. 8 10 (6 
ai04Ax) is quite obscure; see FuRNACE. Xmoóós, O's usual 
rendering of SR (cp also in NT 4c. above), is found again in 2 
Macc. 13 5, in connection with the tower full of ashes at Herea (2) 
wherein. Menelaus met his death. Teppa (of which the verb 
Tébpow, ‘to turn to ashes,’ is used in 2 Pet. 26 of Sodom and 
Gomorrah) is found only in Tob. 6 16 82, ‘ashes of perfume ' (or 
‘incense,’ R V)and Wisd. 25, ‘our body shall be turned to ashes.’ 

ASHHUR (so RV); AV Asucr (ANON, $ 81, origin- 
ally ‘man of Horus’ [on this class of names see 
also Etapan]; in 1 Ch. 224, acyw [B]; acàwà [V]. 
accwp [l1]; in 45 capa [B]. acyoyp [A] acowp 
[L] SZUR, ASSUR), mentioned apart from the more 
important branches of Hezron—Jerahmeel, Ram, and 
Chelubai (Caleb)—as a posthumous child (1 Ch. 224 45), 
father of Tekoa (see JUDAH). 

ASHIMA iN'O'U'N ; aclelimaé [B.3], acenad [L]). 
a Hamathite deity (2 K.17 of). On the true form of 
the name (cp (63) and its meaning, sce 1AMA'TIL 


ASHKELON (op. deriv. unknown, ackaAWN 


BNAL]:3 ethnic NORN, -[c]iruc, Ashkelonite, 
Josh. 133. RV, AV EsnkKALONITE); mod. '4s£a4in 
[with initial 2]), one of the five cities of the Philistines, 
the only one (it is generally held) * just on the sea coast 
(ep Jer. 47 7), lies 12 m. N. from Gaza. The site is a 
rocky amphitheatre, with traces of an old dock, filled 
with Herodian and Crusading ruins. It has no natural 
strength ; its military value seems to be due to its com- 
mand of the sea, though the harbour was small and 
difficult of access. 

Under the Egyptian rule Ashkelon was a fortress ; 
letters from its governor Jitia appear in the Amarna 
correspondence (Am. Tab. 211 f), and Abd-hiba of 
Jerusalem complains that the territories of Askaluna 
and Gazri have joined in the alliance against him (72. 
180, 14)  Ashkelon seems to have revolted from 
Rameses TL {WMA As. ne Eur. 222; ep EGYPT, $ 
58), and from Meneptah (sce Gyr, 8 60, n.); but it 
was reconquered by them.® The storming of the city 


1 mi K.2058 41 it is almost certain that with RV we should 
point "EN instead of TEX (AV ashes)and render * head-band'' ; see 
TURBAN. 


2 Hence the denominative j27, ‘to clear away the fat-ashes' 
Nu. 413 Ex. 27 3; see ALTAR, § 13. 

z Askalon and Ekron are confused in © more than once; e.g., 
1.525 10 

3 [With regard to the site of Ashkelon proper, it is possihle to 
hold that, like other Philistine cities, it lay a little inland; 
Antoninus Martyr (ch. 33, ed. Gildemeister, 23), indeed, in the 
sixth century A.D., expressly distinguishes it from the sea-side 
town, and in 536 A.D. a synodical letter was signed, both by the 
Bishop of Ascalon and by the Bishop of Maiumas Ascalon. Ac- 
cording to Clermont Ganneau (see Rev. archéol. 27 368), the 
inland town was on the site represented hy the modern villages, 
Hamdmeh and ei-Mejdel (see Guérin, Jud. 21293 Cl. Ganneau, 
Arch. Res. fn Pal. 2190). In a Greek translation of a lost 
Syriac text (pabiihed by Raabe) Ascalon appears to be described 
as bearing the name of máAata—i.e., méAe.a eres allusion 
to the sacred doves of Astarte, and as being about 2 m. from the 
sea. The Ar. name Hamdmech means dove. There are, how- 
ever, two other theories respecting el-Afejdel, one of which pos- 
sesses much plausihility (see MiGDAL-GAD).] 

5 Ascalon (Askalni) is one of the places in Palestine which 
Meneptah, on the Israel-stelé, claims to have captured. 
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is represented on a wall of the Ramesseum at Thebes; 
the inhabitants are depicted in the sculptures with Hittite 
features. 

Ashkelon is not enumerated among the towns of 
Judah in Josh. 15, and apparently in Judg. 118 also we 
ought, with @, to read a negative; cp Josh.13>3. It was 
Philistine in the days of Sanison (Judg. 1419), Samuel 
(1 5.617), David (2 5. 129), Amos (.\in. 18), Zephamah 
(247), and Jeremiah (Jer. 2520 47571, and in the Greck 
age (Zech. 95). It was taken by Sennacherib (Schrader, 
KATO 165 f., fskaluna), who deposed its king Sidha 
in favour of Sarludàri, son of Rukibti, 701 b.c. In 
the time of .\Surbanipal it had a king Mitinti. 

The fish-goddess, Derketo (sce ATAKGATIS), had a 
temple to the cast of the city on a tank, of which, 
between eZ-dejdel and Askalan, some traces still remain. 
After the conquest of Alexander the Great, Ashkelon 
became, like the other Philistine cities, thoroughly 
Hellenie ; but, more prudent than they, it twice opened 
its gates to Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Macc. 1056 1169), 
and again to Alexander Jannieus. It was the birth- 
place of Herod the Great, who gave it various buildings 
(Jos. £/ i.2111) ; and was afterwards the residence of 
his sister Salome (Jos. 7//i1i.65). It is said to hine 
been ‘burnt to the ground’ by the Jews in their revolt 
against Rome (Jos. 7 ii185:) but then to lave 
repulsed the enemy twice (76.111. 212). In Roman times 
it was a. centre of Hellenic scholarship ; and under the 
Arabs, who called it the ' Bride’ and the ' Sunimit of 
Syria,’ was a frequent object of strugsic. 1t was taken 
by the Christians in 1154 ; retaken by Saladin in 1137 ; 
dismantled and then rebuilt by Richard in 1192 ‘cp 
Vinsauf, Zin. Aicard. 54 fF); and finally demolished 
in 1270. ‘There are considerable ruins, which have 
been described by Guérin (Jud. 2155-171), and, best 
and most “recently, by Guthe (ZOZI 9 364 J, wih 
plan; ep PEZ Aem. 3 537-247). The neighbourhood 
is well watered and exceedingly fertile, the .fscalonia 
cepa, seallion (shallot) or onion of Ascalon, being among 
its characteristic products. See, further, Pttitis TINUSs, 


and, for Rabbinical references, Ilildesheimer, /ectr. 
sur Geogr. Paldstinas, 1 ff. G. A.S. 
ASHKENAZ (T22U'5 ; acyanaz [BADEL]; -rs- 


CENEZ). The people of Ashkenaz are mentioned in 
Gen. 103 and (acyenez [.4]) in 1 Ch. 15 in connection 
with Gomer; in Jer.2127t (acyANazeoc OT -AIOC 
[BNA], acka. [Q]) after Minni. ‘There is no occasion 
to connect their name with the proper nanie Askanios in 
Hom. ZZ 2862 13793, nor with the Ascanian tribes in 
Phrygia and Bithynia, and infer that the original home of 
Ashkenaz was in Phrygia (Lenormant, IZ. Meyer, Di.). 
Rather Ashkenaz must have been one of the migratory 
peoples which in the time of Esar-haddon burst upon 
the northern provinces of Asia Minor, and upon .\rmenia. 
One branch of this great migration appears to have 
reached Lake Urumiyeh ; for in the revolt which Esar- 
haddon chastised (1 R 45, col. 2, 27 7), the Manna, 
who lived to the SW. of that lake, sought the help 
of lipakai ‘of the land of Asguza,' a name (originally 
perhaps ASgunza) which the scepticism of Dillmann 
need not hinder us from identifying with Ashkenaz, and 
from considering as that of a horde from the north, of 
Indo-Germanic origin, which settled on the south of 
Lake Urumiyeh. (See Schr. COT 2293; Wi. GBA 
269; AF 6488491; similarly Friedr. Del, Sayce, 
Knudtzon. ) T. K. C. 

ASHNAH (MU'N, acna [AL]) the name of two 
unidentified sites in the lowland of Judah ; one apparently 
in the more north-easterly portion (Josh. 1533 acca 
[B], the other much farther south (1543, 1aNa [B], 
acenna [A], -caNN- [L]t). 

ASH-PAN (NAND), 1 K. 7 5o AVIE; see CENSER, 2. 

ASHPENAZ (BUN, aBiecApi [677], [Tw] accpa- 
Nez [Theod. B.X]), chief of the eunuchs under Nebuchad- 
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rezzar (Dan.13) The current explanations are un- 
tenable,! and the cause is obvious. The name is 
corrupt, and has been brought into a delusive resem- 
blance to Ashkenaz. An earlier form of the name, 
equally corrupt, and brought into an equally delusive 
resemblance to an ancient Hebrew name, is Abiezri 
Dayan ; see ABIEZER, 1) ; this is the form adopted by 65. 
What is the original name concealed in these two 
apparently dissimilar forms? © enables us to discover 
it by its reading, evidently more nearly accurate than 
that of MT in Dan. lix. «al eirev Aav) 'Afteaópi TO 
avadexOévre apxeevyotym ml rov Aav. The 
MV indeed, in 72,1116, represents Daniel as com- 
munieating with a third person called Melzar, or ‘ the 
Melzar'; but a comparison of vu. 37-1018 shows that 
this representation must be incorrect. Tt was the ‘ prince 
of the eunuchs' that Daniel must have addressed in 
v.11; a slight transposition and a change of one point 
are indispensable (see MELZAR). We have now, there- 
fore, four forms to compare; (4) “yan, (^) news, 
(c) "soma. and (d) swn? (Pesh. in v. 11). Of these, 
(a), (c), and (4), virtually agree as to the last two letters 
(if in a we neglect the final +, which is not recognised in 
Syro-Hex. or by Ephrem). These letters are yy. Next, 
(2), (5), (c) and (d)agree as to the presence ofa labial; the 
first two arefor a mute, theothersfora liquid. Also(é)and 
(e) attest a 5 ora 3, and (a) and (2) a » which might bea 
fragment of a b, while (6) and (2) present us with a w, of 
which the yin (a) looks like a fragment. Next, (a), (^), and 
(c) attestan xor a 7, and lastly, (a), (c), and (g) agree as to 
4. The almost inevitable conclusion is that the name 
of the chief eunuch was ssxv52, commonly pronounced 
Belshazzar. ‘This is not the only occasion on which the 
name Bal&arezer (= Belshazzar) has suffered in trans- 
mission (see BILSIIAN, SAREZER). TRC 


ASHRIEL (ONMEYS), 1 Ch. 714 AV, RV ASRIEL. 


ASHTAROTH (n\1z'~—ze., Ashtoreth in her 
different representations ;--actapw@ [BAL], -rarw. 
[D^ Josh. 910], AcOApc M [A Josh. 1331]; the adjective 
is Ashterathite, ‘NIAML'Y, o acrapoj[e]i [BA], aec. 
[+] ec8a pco81i [L], x Ch. 1144), Ashteroth-Karnaim 


(2372 MALY; actapwe kApNAIN [3], “TEP. KAIN. 
[E] —7.e., ‘.\shtaroth of the two horns ' ?—* Ashtaroth 
of (=near) Karnaim'?) in Gen. 145,% and Be-esh- 
terah (MATYI, Le, MACY MJ, or ‘house of 
Astarte' ; BocopaN[B], -ppa [L], Bee- 
1. References. dapa [A]) in Josh. 2127, but MALY 
simply in Dt. 14 Josh. 910124 13 1231, where it appears, 
along with Edrei, as a chief city of Og, king of Bashan ; 
and in 1 Ch. 656 [71] (ACHPWOA [B] pamwð [.3]) as a 
Levitical city. Then, in Am. 613 (Grütz's restored 
reading) we have Karnaim as the name of a city E. 
of the Jordan taken by Israel, and in r and 2 Macc. 
Karnaim or Karnion as a city in Gilead with a temple 
of ATARGATIS [g.z.] attached to it. The lists of 
Thotmes ITI. (circa 1650 B.C.) contain an A-s-tira-tu 
(RP) 545; WMM, As. u. Eur. 162, 313; cp Ashtarti, 
Bezold and Budge, Tell el-Amarna Tabl. in Brit. Mu. 
43, 64). Whether these names represent one place or 
two places is, on the biblical data, uncertain. 
It is significant, however, that Eusebius and Jerome 


1 For example, Halévy compares Pers. asfanj, ‘hospitium’ 
(/.4s., 188 :, 2282 7); Nestle loo explains ‘hospes’ from rhe 
Armenian (Marg. 38). Frd. Del. and Schr. offer no explanation. 

2 If we adopt the form «435, a slight difference in the summa- 
tion will be the result. 

3 Here it is described as the abode of the Rephaim at the time 
of the invasion of Chedorlaomer. Or were there two neighbour- 
ing cities? Kuenen, Buhl, and Siegfr.-St. read ‘ Ashtaroth and 
Karnaim,’ claiming GL as on their side. Probably, however, the 
right (5 reading is Asrapwð Kapvauwv [AL] (see Nestle, Marg.). 
Moore explains ‘the Astarte of the two-peaked mountain’; see 
especially G. F. Moore, JBL 156 ff. C971), and cp col. 336, n. 3. 
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(OS®) 209611 845 26898? 10817) record the existence in 

2. The OS their day in Batanea of two places called 
j Astaroth-Karnaim, ' which lay 9 R. m. 
apart, between Adara (Edrei) and Abila’ 
of the Decapolis; one of them, ‘the city of Og,’ 
(say) 6 R. m. from Edrei, the other ‘a very large town 
of Arabia [in which] they show the house of Job'; and 
in the Peregrinatio of S. Silva of Aquitaine (4th cent.) 
Carneas is mentioned as the place where she saw Job's 
house. Now, at the present day there isa ZeZ 'Ashlarah 
on the Bashan plateau, on the W. of Hauràn, 21 m. E. 
of the Lake of Galilee (long. 36° E., lat. 32? 50’ N.), 
1900 ft. above the sea; and 2 m. N. lies El-Merkez, 
where the tombs of Job and his wife are shown, and 
there was the ancient Christian monastery of Job, while 
1 m. farther N., at Sheikh Sa‘d, is a basalt monolith, 
with Egyptian figures, known as Job's stone (sce Erman, 
ZDP V15 205-211). In this neighbourhood, then, must 
have lain one of the .Ashtaroths of the OS. It does 
not suit the datum of the latter—' between .\dara 
and Abila'; but this may be one of the not infrequent 
inaccuracies of the OS. From this Ashtaroth Eusebius 
places the other 9 R. m. distant. Now, 6 R. m. S., 
near the W. el-IZhrer (the upper Yarmük), lies Tell el- 
Ash'ari, which some (like van Kasteren) take as the 
second Ashtaroth.? This, Buhl (Geog. 249) prefers to 
find 8 R. m. S. of Tell 'Ashtarah in Muzeirib, the great 
station on the //u7 road, with a lake and an island with 
ruins of pre-Mohammedan fortifications. A market has 
been here since the Middle Ages, and the place must 
have been important in ancient times. Moreover, it 
suits another datum of the OS. in lying about 6 R. m. 
from Fdrei. 

Much more difficult is the question of identifying 
any of these sites, or the two Ashtaroths of the OS., 

z with the corresponding names of OT. 
3. OT sites. Names in this part of Palestine have 
always been in a state of drift. "That Tell 'Ashtarah 
is the 'Ashteroth Karnaim of Gen. 145 or the 'Ashtaroth 
of other texts has in its favour, besides its name, the 
existence of a sanctuary, even though this has been 
transferred in Christian times to Job. On the other 
hand, Muzeirib must have been of too great import- 
ance not to be set down to some great place-name 
of the OT; and its accessibi.ity from Edrei suits the 
association, frequent in the OT, of the latter with Ash- 
toreth. As to the Karnaim of 1 Macc. 526 (which, of 
course, is the same as the Karnaim of .\m. 613), it cannot 
have been Muzeirib, as Buhl contends, for in such a case 
the lake would certainly have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the assault of Judas upon it (a lake is 
mentioned near Caspis or CASPHON [g.v.] which Judas 
took previously) ; and in 2 Macc. 1221 Karnion is said 
to be difficult to get at dba ri» mávrwv TOv TÓTwv 
otevérnra. This does not suit Muzeirib, or Tell 
'Ashtarah, or Sheikh Sa'd. Furrer, therefore, has sug- 
gested for Karnion ÁA»ve or*Grez, the Agreena of the 
Romans, in the inaccessible Ze. Till the various 
sites have been dug into and the ancient name of 
Muzeirib is recovered, however, we must be content to 
know that there was an 'Ashteroth Karnaim near Zeg 
“Ashtarah, and that possibly there was a second site 
of the same name in the same region in OT times. 

On the whole subject see especially ZDP xiii. xiv. and xv., 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan (203-210), and Buhl, Stud. zur 
Topogr. des .N.Ostyordanlandes, 13 f., Pal. 248-250; also 
Moore, JBL 16155 f, and, for an Egyptological explanation of 
the name ‘ Ashtoreth of the two horns,’ WM M, As. u. Eur. 313. 

GATS 


ASHTORETH (13/22), a goddess of the Canaanites 


1 Sub Aor. Kapvaew. 2 Sub Kapvaeiu. 

3 So Schumacher. ‘The double peak of rhe southern summit 
of Tell el-‘Ash‘ari, formed by the depression running from N. 
to S., would make the appellation of Karnaim, or “ double- 
horned,” extremely appropriate’ (Across Jordan, 208) In a 
Talmudic discussion as to the constructions for the Feast of 
Booths it is said that Ashteroth Karnaim was situated between 
two mountains which gave much shade (Szcca, 24; Cp. Neub. 
Géog. 246). Many regard this statement as purely imaginative. 
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and Phaenicians. The Massoretie vowel-pointing, which 
is followed by EV, gives the word the vowels 
of bisheth, ' scandalous thing’ (cp Molech 
for Melek); the true pronunciation, as we know from 
the Gr. 'Acráprg (so even OAL; alongside of agrapw0 
[BAL]) and from Augustine,’ was ''"Ashtart,' In the 
OT the name in the plural (the `. £s£/iroA) is coupled 
with the Baals, in the general sense, ‘the heathen 
gods and goddesses,’ ? a usage with which the Assyrian 
ilini u-ištard/i is compared. | Solomon is said to have 
built on the Mt. of Olives (1 K. 115, cp 33) for the 
Phoenician “Ashtart a high place, which was destroyed 
more than three centuries later by Josiah (2 K. 2313). 

Of the character of this goddess and her religion we 
learn nothing directly from the OT. Her name does 
not occur either in the prophets or in 
historical texts in any other connections 
than those cited above ; it is nowhere intimated that the 
licentious characteristics of the worship at the high places 
were derived from the cultus of Astarte. The weeping 
for Tammuz (lz. 814), which Cyril of Alexandria and 
Jerome identify with the Phoonician mourning for Adonis 
(so G2), was more probably a direct importation of 
the Babylonian cult.” ‘Fhis is doubtless true also of the 
worship of the ‘Queen of Heaven’ (Jer. 7:8 [fysw^Q 
Ty oTpaTia Tov otpavod], 4417 77), whatever the name 
may mean (sce QUEEN OF TIEAVEN). The law which 
forbids women to wear men's garments, or men women's 
(Dt. 225), may be aimed at obscene rites such as obtained 
in the worship of many deities in Syria and Asia Minor, 
but need not refer specifically to the cult of Astarte. 

Many inseriptions from the mother-eountry and 
its eolonies, as well as the testimony of Greek and Latin 
writers, prove the prominent place which 
the worship of Astarte had among the 
Phosnicians ; Egyptian doeuments place 
the !" Ashtart of the Hittite country’ by the side of the 
‘Sutech of Heta,’ the principal male divinity; the 
Philistines deposited Saul's armour as a trophy in the 
temple of “Ashtart (1 S. 3110. GrAL ro. aerapr[e]wov), 
perhaps the famous temple at Ashkelon of which 
Herodotus writes (1105) ;* the stele of Mesha, king of 
Moab (oth cent. B.c.), tells how he devoted his prisoners 
to Ashtar-Chemosh ; a city in Bashan often mentioned 
in the OT bears the name Ashtaroth (ep also Ashteroth 
Karnaim, Gen. 145, and Beeshterah, Josh. 2127; see 
AsHTAROTH). ‘Ashtart was worshipped in Babylonia 
and .Xssyria under the name Ištar (considerable frag- 
ments of her myth have been preserved) ; in Southern 
Arabia as ‘Athtar (mase.); in Abyssinia as ‘Astar ;? 
in Syria as "Atar or ‘Athar (in proper names : cp ATAR- 
GATIS g.v. ]= Dercéto). The .\rabs are the only Semitie 
people among whom we do not find this deity ; and 
even here it is possible that al-Làt and al-Uzza were 
originally only titles of Astarte. The normal phonetie 
changes in the word show that the worship of Astarte 
did not spread from one of these peoples to the others, 
but was common to them before their separation. 
The fem. ending is peeuliar to the Palestinian branch 
of the race, and, as has been observed, in Southern 
Arabia "Athtar was a god, not a goddess. 

Unlike Baal, Astarte is a proper name}; but under 
this name many diverse divinities were worshipped. 
The Ištar of Arbela was recognised by the Assyrians 
themselves as a goddess different from the Ištar of 


1. Name. 


2. Character. 


3. Varying 
forms. 


. l| Quest. 16 in Jud., Estart, Astart. 
is given by the Egyptian transcription. 

= Judg. 213 105 1 5. 1 3 (DAL. rà dào) 4 12 10 (BAL roiç 
agendi all belonging to the later elohistic (Eo) or deuteronomic 
school, 

3 The identification of Tammuz with Adonis is found also in 
Melito (Cureton, Spicil. 25). The connection of the myths is 
unquestioned. See Tammuz. 

4 It is, of course, not to be inferred that the Philistines wor- 
shipped Astarte before they invaded Palestine. The temple was 
an old Canaanite sanctuary. 

5 Halévy's discovery is confirmed by the recent publication of 
the Axum inscriptions. 


22 


Confirmatory evidence 
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Nineveh; the Ištar of Agadé from the Ištar of Urku 
(see AASSYRIA, 8 9, BABYLONIA, § 26). The inscription 
of Eshmunazar shows that more than one 'Ashtart had 
a temple in Sidon ; and we know many others. Whether 
those differences are only the consequence of natural 
divergence in the worship of the primitive Semitic deity, 
in the immense tract of time and space, or, as is alto- 
gether more probable, in great part due to the identifi- 
cation of originally unconnected local zumina with 
Astarte, the result is the same:! there were many 
Astartes who were distinguished from one another by 
character, attributes, and cultus--a class of goddesses 
rather than a single goddess of the name.” 

Astarte was often the tutelary divinity of a city, its 
* proprietress ' (^a'a/a/); and then, of course, its pro- 
tectress and champion, a warlike god- 
dess. On the other hand, she was a 
goddess of fertility and reproduction, as appears strik- 
ingly in the myth of the descent of [Star. “Phese two 
characters might be attributed to different Astartes, 
as among the .\ssyrians (cp the Aphrodites); but 
they might also cocxist in one and the same goddess, 
and this is doubtless the older conception. 

The figures from Babylonia and Susiana, as well as 
from Phoenicia and Cyprus, which are believed to repre- 
sent Astartes, express by rude exaggeration of sexuality 
the attributes of the goddess of generation.? That 
the eultus-images of .\starte were of similar types is not 
probable. At Paphos she was worshipped in a conical 
stone, and many representations show the evolution 
from this of a partially iconic idol. 

In the astro-theology of the Babylonians the planet 
Venus was the star of Ištar. It is a common but ill- 
founded opinion that in Palestine „Astarte was a moon 
goddess. The name of the city, Ashteroth Karnaim, is 
often alleged in support of this theory. Liven if the 
translation, ‘the horned Astarte,’ be right, however, it is 
a very doubtful assumption that the horns represented 
the crescent moon—-it is quite as natural to think of the 
horns of a cow or a sheep, or of an image of the goddess 
made after an Egyptian type (sce EGyrr, § 13) ; and 
it is a still more unwarranted assumption that Astarte 
was elsewhere in Palestine represented in the same way. 
It would be a niuch more logieal inference that the horns 
were the distinctive attribute of this particular .Astarte.? 
The other testimony to the lunar character of Astarte is 
neither of an age nor of a nature to justify much confidence 
(De dea Syr. 4; lerodian,v. 64). The point to be in- 
sisted on is that the widely accepted theory that Astarte 
was primarily a moon goddess, by the side of the sun 
god, Baal, has as little foundation in the one case as in 
the other. 

In Dt. 713 ‘the ‘ashtiroth of the flocks' are parallel 
to the ‘ offspring of the herds,’ from whieh it has been 
ingeniously argued that among the nomadic Semites 
Astarte was a sheep-goddess (WRS, Ae. Sem?! 310, and 
469 7); but this also seems hazardous. 

Of the cultus of .\starte we know comparatively little. 
Religious prostitution (Ildt. 1199; Strabo avi. 120; 
5. Cultus. a Tem 42 J [T3377 |G eden PU 

, ete.) was not confined to the temples 
of Astarte, nor to the worship of female divinities. 
Nu. 25 1-5 connects it with Baal-peor; Am. 27 Dt. 2318 
(17), etc., show that in Israel similar practices infected 
even the worship of Yahwe. ‘There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the cultus of .Astarte was saturated with these 
abominations. 


4. Character. 


1 [n the period from which most of our monumental evidence 
comes, still another cause must be recognised : syncretism with 
the Egyptian religions (see EGYPT, 8 16). : 

2 This use predominates in Hebrew, which has, indeed, no 
other word for ‘goddess’; but, as has been remarked above, it 
is found in Assyrian also. 

3 Heuzey, Aer. Archéol. xxxix., 1880, p. 1 f; Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Ayfros, etc. On the origin of this type sce, however, 
S. Reinach, Rev. Archéol. 3 sér. 26, 1895, p. 307 77. 

d Cp the representation of Baalat of Byblos, CZ. 1 1, Pl. f. 
5 On Ashteroth Karnaim see JEZ 16 155 fJ. 
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The origin and the meaning of the name are obscure ; 
but this is hardly a sufficient reason for supposing that 
the most universally worshipped of Semitic divinities was 
of non-Semitic extraction (see Haupt, ZDMG 34 
758). The relation between Astarte and Aphrodite is 
an interesting and important question, upon whieh we 
cannot touch here. 

Liferature.—Selden, De Dis Syris, syn, ii. ch. 2; Movers, 
P'hónisier, 1 559-650; Scholz, Gófzendienst und Zauberwesen 
bet den alten Hebritern, 259-301 ; Baudissin, art. * Astarte und 
Aschera' in PR E(3)2 147-161 (where the lit. in full may be found); 
Baethgen, Beitr. sur semit. Red.-gesch., 1888; E. Meyer, art. 
* Astarte' in Roscher’s Lev. der griech. u. Rom. Myth. 645-655, 
in part corrected by his art. * Baal,’ 76. 2867 7. ; Barton, * Ash- 
toreth and her Influence in the OT,' /2Z 10 73 /7.; ‘The Semitic 
Ishtar-cult,! Hebraica, 9133-165 101-74. See also Driver's very 
comprehensive article in Hastings, DA. G. F. M. 


ASHUR (WIN), 1 Ch. 224 AV, RV ASHHUR. 


ASHURITES, THE (I'N, TON Oaceipei [B], 
Bacoyp [3] ezpi[l.; ‘Jezreel’ follows]), are mentioned 
in 2 5am. 2ọf among various clans subject to the 
authority of Ishbaal. Pesh. Vg. read wig, the 
Geshurites, which is accepted by some (see GESHUR), 
while others (Ikamph. Ki. Klo. Gr.) follow the Targ. 
(sex ma3 oy. cp ©") and read “yan (cp Judg. 132) 
—1.e. , ‘the Asherites,' whose land lay to the W. of Jordan 
above Jezrecl, which is mentionea next, the enumeration 
proceeding from N. to 5. 


ASHVATH (Y? : aceio [BA], -coyao [L]), in a 
gencalogy of ASHER (7.2., § 4 di), x Ch. 733. 


ASIA (H acia [Ti. WII]. Great uncertainty prevailed 
during the apostolie period as to the usage of the names 
of the distriets of Asia Minor. ‘The boundaries of several 
of the districts had long been uncertain —those between 
Mysia and Phrygia were proverbially so (Strabo, 56.4). 
This confusion arose from the fact that the names 
denoted ethnological rather than political divisions, and 
belonged to diverse epochs. ‘They are like geological 
strata, which are clear enough when seen in section but 
impossible to disentangle when represented on a single 
plane. A further complication arose when the Romans 
imposed upon the country the provincial system. The 
official nomenclature was applied without any account 
being taken of the older history or of ethnical facts or 
popular usage. In the case of Lycia, Bithynia, or 
Pamphylia there was no distinction of any moment 


between the old and the new usage ; but in the case of ' 


Galatia and Asia the difficulty of distinguishing the 
precise sense of the names is very great. 

The province of Asia was formed in 133-130 B. C. when 
Attalus HHI. of Pergamus left his kingdom by will to 
Rome ; the name Asia had early come into use because 
there was no other single term to denote the ZEgean 
coast lands. The area of the province was subsequently 
inereased, first by the addition of Phrygia (116 B.c.) ; 
we are, therefore, coníronted by the diffieulty of 
distinguishing whether, in any given case, the word Asia 
is restricted to the coast or extended to the entire 
province—in other words, whether it includes Phrygia 
or not. 

In Ácts29, Asia indicates the towns of the highly civilised 
coast land, for the enumeration is popular and Creek in style, 
as is proved by the mention of Phrygia alongside Asia : accord- 
ing to the Roman mode of speaking, Phrygia was included in 
Asia, with the exception of that small part round Antioch 
(Phrygia Galatica) which fell to the province Galatia. Such 
names as Phrygia, Mysia, or Lydia were to a Roman without 
any political significance, being merely geographical terms 
denoting parts of the province of Asia, used on occasion to 
specify exactly the region referred to by the speaker (Cic. 
pro Flac. xxvii. § 65; Asia vestra constat ex Phrygia, Mysia, 
Caria, Lydia), Such use can be paralleled from the NT. In 
Acts167 xara rjv Mvotav (Ti. WH] is used to define rigidly 
the point reached hy the apostles when warned from Bithynia. 
In Acts 69, a decision is more difficult. The Jews who *dis- 
puted ' with Stephen were probably those educated in the schools 
of Smyrna or Pergamus; but we cannot on a prior? grounds 
decide that some of them did not belong to Phrygia. Here, 
therefore, Asia may or may not be used in its Roman sense, 
So also in Acts 21 27 —24 18. 
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The whole question of the sense in which geographical 
terms are used by the writer of Acts centres round Acts 
166, where the apostles are forbidden to preach in Asia 
(xwrvOevres . . , AaAfjoa Tov Adyor év TH "Aci 
[Ti. WHJ) Those interpreters (e.7., Con. and Hows. 
1324) who take the preceding words (ótjA8ov è rip 
Ppvylav kai l'uXaruij» xópav [Ti. WH]) to express the 
opening up of new ground by missionary enterprise 
N. of Antioch in Pisidia are compelled to restrict 
the prohibition of preaching in Asia to the coast land— 
in other words, to take Phrygia, Galatia, and Asia in 
their popular non-Roman sense—for all Phrygia N. of 
Antioch belonged to Asia in its Roman or administrative 
sense. Yet we must ask if the simple &AGov (AV 
' gone throughout ') can be taken to imply preaching.! 
If, however, the apostles did not preach in their passage 
through the district called here 4 Ppuyia kai l'aXarui 
xópa, there appears to be no necessity for giving a 
popular meaning to the geographical terms here used, 
unless in the interests of what Ramsay calls the N. 
Galatian theory (see GALATIA, $8 7-30, especially 
S8 9-16). On this view, then, the words indicate such 
parts of Galatic Phrygia as had not been traversed at 
the tinie of receiving the prohibition (or, more probably, 
that part of Phrygia which belonged to the province 
Asia), together with Old or North Galatia. In favour 
of this is the fact that the part. kwAvÜévres must be 
prior in time to, 7.e. contain the ground of, the action 
denoted by àcA8ov, —'they traversed . . . because they 
had been forbidden.’ If, in face of the difficulties of 
the N. Galatian view, we fall back upon the S. Galatian 
theory, the district 7 Ppuyia kal Vadarixh xópa must 
be regarded as partly identical with that called rij» 
l'aaruiv xoópav kai dpwyíav in Acts 1823 (which can 
hardly be other than that of the S. Galatian churches) ; 
and also it must already have been traversed wholly or 
in part Zefore the prohibition to preach in Asia (Rams. 
Lx bos May 1895, P- 392; Church, 5 eds p. 75) 
Ramsay consequently attempts to interpret the words 
0ijNÜov KwrvOdvres as = Alov kal éxwtOnoav 
(te Odvres exwUOnoar), or on purely subjective grounds 
adopts, with Lightfoot, the reading dseNGdvres dé from 
inferior MSS (SA. Paul ®©, p. 195). 1t seems better to 
take dej\Oov 6€ as resumiptive and as summing up the 
previous verses, with an ellipse —' so then they traversed 

(neglecting Asia) having been forbidden’: in 
which case, here, as elsewhere throughout the narrative 
of Pauls journevings, the word Asia is used in its 
technical, Koman, sense, 

This sense is clearly the best in the following passages :— 
during Paul's residence in Ephesus, ‘all they which dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus' (Acts1910; see also 
zz, 22, 26 £). The deputies escort the apostle from Corinth as 
far as Asia (Acts204); other instances in the same chap. are 
zz. 16 (Ephesus was virtually capital of the province) and 18. 
In 272, cara thv 'Actav rórovs [Ti. WH], there is nothing 
to forbid our taking the word in its Roman sense, Similarly, 
in the Epistles, the technical sense is required—c.¢., Rom. 
165, Epænetus the first-fruits of Asia (RV); 1 Cor. 1619, the 
churches of Asia; 2 Cor.18, (probably) alluding to the riot 
at Ephesus, or to dangerous illness there; 2 Tim.115. The 
Roman province is meant also in 1 Pet. 11, where the enumera- 
tion Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, Bithynia (= Bithynia- 
Pontus) sums up all Asia Minor within the Taurus. Finally, 
in Rev. 14, the seven churches of Asia are those established in 
the chief towns of the Roman province. In 1 Macc. 86, 
* Antiochus, the great king of Asia,' the word is used in a wider 
sense-— Asia Minor, with Syria (so also 1113, ‘the diadem of 
Asia'; 1239 1832 2 Macc. 33: cp Jos. dat. xii. 331347) In 
2 Esd. 1546, ‘ Asia, that art partaker in the beauty of Babylon,’ 
the sense is still wider= Persian empire (161 ; cp Herod. i.96 
177 ; Jos. Ant, xi. 83). Ww. J. W. 


ASIARCH (oi aciapyat [Ti. WH], AV ‘the chief 
of Asia’; RV ‘chief officers of Asia’). An officer 


1 See Acts 1541, Sujpxero, but with émoarypidwy added ; 164, 
Sceropevoyro, but with wapedisocav added. On the other hand 
we have 1314, 6veA0óvres dd týs Ilépygs—no preaching on the 
road ; and 171, dcodevoavres Thy 'AudimoAw kai Thy 'AmoAAovíav 
[Ti. WH], where also there was no attempt at evangelisation, so 
far as we can tell. (But see Rams, Exfos. May 1895, p. 3854) 
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heard ot only once in the NT—viz., in the account of 
the riot made by ' Demetrius and the craftsmen’ at 
Ephesus (Acts193:). The annual assembly of civic 
deputies (kowwür 'Acías), over which he presided, was 
combined, in Asia, as in other provinces, with an 
annual festival in honour of the reigning emperor and 
the imperial system. 

Soon after the victory of Actium, in fact as early as 29 B.C., 
Augustus had allowed temples to himself and Koma to 
dedicated in Pergamus, the de jure capital of Asia, as well as in 
Nicomédeia and Ancyra, the capitals respectively of Bithynia 
and Galatia (Tac. clan, iv. 874). This blending of a religious 
with an administrative institution became a leading idea of the 
imperial policy ; but, as fears the pomp of the testivals and 
the civic rivalries excited, the institution nowhere developed as 
it did in Asia. Naturally, the conduct of the games and festival 
in honour of the emperor fell to the president of the provincial 
Diet. 

As the Asiarch bore most of the expense, though 
some was borne by voluntary subscription or apportioned 
to the several towns, this politico-religious office was 
open only to the wealthy the prosperity of Tralles, 
for example, was shown by its continuous series of 
Asiarchs ! —and the title was retained after the expiration 
of the year of office. ‘To find Paul counting friends 
among the Asiarchs—z.e., among those who then held 
or who previously had held the ottice-. throws, therefore, 
a valuable side-light upon the attitude adopted towards 
Christianity by the upper classes of the provincials : it 
was an Asiarch, Philip, who at Smyrna resisted the cry 
of the mob to ‘let loose a lion on Polycarp’ (lus. 
VL 1545.27) 

It would be a mistake, then, to imagine that the 
Asiarch, as such, had any connection with the Ephesian 
worship of Artemis. 

Jn fact Ephesus, like Miletus, was expressly rejected by 
Tilerius as a claimant for the honour of an imperial temple, 
probably because of the risk of Ciesar's worship being over- 
shadowed by the local cult (Tac. Ana. iv. 556) It. would 
naturally, however, have the right to put forward a candidate 
for the Asiarchate. We hear of similar officers in other pro- 
vinces--.g., a Galatarch, a Bithyniarch, a Syriarch, and a 
Lyciarch. The last at any rate is clearly originally a political 
officer—the head of the League (Strabo, 665). 

There was thus, at first, but one Asiarch in office at 
a time in all Asia—the president of the Diet at Ephesus ; 
but as temples dedicated to Cæsar multiplied in the 
province," and each of them became the centre of an 
annual festival, the chief priests at such temples per- 
formed the functions discharged at the festival at 
Ephesus by the Asiareh, and finally the presidency of 
the festival even at IZphesus was taken from the chair- 
man of the Diet and given to the chief priest. The 
Diet and its civil functions thus fell into the background, 
and the name Asiarch came to mean the priestly 
provider of a popular festiva] in connection with the 
worship of a dead or reigning emperor. With the 
growing importance of 74s worship the religious influence 
of the priestly Asiarchs extended ; and as the worship of 
the emperor became the outward sign of loyalty to the 
empire, it was through the provincial chief-priesthoods 
that the old and the new faith came into contact. 
Hence Julian writes to the Galatarch as the proper 
medium for his anti-Christian propaganda. (See 
Momms. Provinces, 1344 fol. ET, Rams. Class. Rev. 
3174. <A different view in a long article by Brandis 
in Pauly's R. Zzc. new ed. s.v.). W. J. Ww. 


ASIBIAS (aceBerac [B], aciBiac [A], meAytac 
[L]) in the list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA, 
i. 8 5, end), 1 Esd. 926 = Ezra1025 (caBia [N], a. [A], 
Bom.) See MALCHIJAH, 5. Asibias is probably a 
Gr:ecised form of HASHABIAH. 


ASIEL Ossinn, § 31; actHA[BAL]). 1. A name 
in the genealogy of SIMEON (1 Ch. 435). 


1 xai aet tives €£ aùms etry ot spwrevorvtes xarà Thy érapxtay, 
obs 'Agıapyas xadovorty (Strabo, AUN ALIM Ct 

2 Already in 26 A.D., for example, a temple was erected in 
Smyrna to Tiberius, jointly with his mother Livia, and the 
Senate (Tac. Ann. iv. 154 563). 
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2. A scribe, 4 Esd. 1424 (ASIHEL). 
3. Tob. 1: RV, AV ASAEL (g.v.). 


ASIPHA (aceipa [A], 1 Esd. 5 29= Ezra 2 43 
HASUPHA. 

ASKELON (t)ptiy), Judg. 118 AV, RV ASHKELON. 

ASMODEUS, RV Asmodzus (acmoAaYc[P], Aar 
oc [NA], -Aeoc [N]), called ‘the evil demon’ (Tob. 38, 
17). Considering (1) the close connection of the story of 
Tobit with Media, (2) the affinity of the seven archangels 
in Tob. 1215 to the seven Mazdean Ameshacpentas, and 
(3) the impossibility of deriving Asmodéus or .Asmodai 
(or the later Hebrew ferms, on which sce below) from 
"Pew, 'to destroy,’ we are obliged to look for an arch- 


demon of similar name and attributes in Mazdean 
demonology. ‘The Asmodeus of Tobit has two attri- 
butes: he is lustful (like a satyr), and has the power 
to slay those who oppose his will ('T'ob. 38 615 @"4). 
Now, it is true that there is no demon in Mazdetsm of 
similar name who has exactly those characteristics ; but 
one of the seven arch-demons who are opposed to the 
seven Mazdean archangels is called A¢shma, and is 
the impersonation of anger (the primary meaning) and 
rapine. So constantly is he mentioned in the Avesta 
beside Angra Mainyu or Ahriman (with his weapon ‘the 
wounding spear’) that we could not wonder if he be- 
came naturalised in the spirit-world of the Jews in the 
Persian period. Once adopted, he would naturally 
assume a somewhat diflerent form ; his attributes would 
be modified by the sovereign will of the popular imagina- 
tion. ‘This was actually the course of history, as 
modern critics hold. By the time the Book ot ‘Tobit 
was written Aéshma had already a well-detined 7 /:, 
and, though vindictive as ever, had exchanged Ue 
field of battle for less noble haunts. The Asmodai ot 
Tobit is, in fact, the counterpart of BIITH (g.v), ond 
in still later times divided with her the domi ‘ton of 
the shédim or demons.  Asmodai, or, as his name is 
written in Farg. and Talmud, ‘wanen or wen, wo ds 
dangerous to women as Lilith was to men, though we 
also find him represented in a less odious character 
as a potent, wise, and sometimes even jocular elf (see 
Gittim, 68a, in Wünsche's / er bab. Talm. 2185-1 1). 
The second part of the name Ashmodai is of uncertain 
origin. Most connect it with the Zend dava, ‘demon’ ; 
but, though the combination .féshmd da 2) is not im- 
possible, it is nowhere found in the texts. — Kohut's 
explanations (Jd. dngelologie and Aruch, s. v.) are pre- 
carious, 

Cp Zendavesta and Pahlavi Texts in SBE ; Spiegel, Fran. 
Alterthumskunde, 2131 f., Griinbaum, ZD.VG 31204, etc; 
Kohut's Jad. Angelologie, 72, elc. T KC. 

ASNAH (MDN, ' thornbush' ; acena [BA]; -NNA 
[L]; asena). The B'ne Asnah, a family of NETHINIM 
in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA, ii. § 9), Ezra25o 
— i Esd. 531, ASANA (accava [D], aca. [.3]) - Nch.7 52 
GE (EV, following BN.A, om. ). 


ASNAPPER, RV OsNAPPAR, better Asénappar 
(328: nadap [A] acenn. [B], cadmanac- 
capuc [L], ASENAPHAR), Ezra4o f To ‘the great and 
noble ÁAsénappar' is ascribed the transplanting of 
several nations into Samaria from beyond the Euphrates. 
The two epithets naturally suggest that an .Vssyrian king 
is referred to, and, as Bosanquet in G. Smith's Zest. 
of Assurbanipal, 364 [ 71], suggested, the king can only 
be the conqueror of Susa—— Aiur-báni-pal (-s:2x from 
Ley(anjox=Se-ya-nox).! This view is confirmed by the 
discovery (due to Marq. Fund. 59) of a various reading 
for 45xex which underlies the impossible ASBACAPHATH 
(g.v.) of 1 Esd. 569, viz. sew. The two readings 
supplement each other, and are explained by a common 
original -s330x, which is clearly ASur-bani-pal. This 
great king's name must have stood both in Ezra42 


1 An explanation, in the form which Gelzer gave to it (AZ ISL 
('75]), now widely accepted. Cp, however, Halévy, REJ ix. 12. 
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(*Esarhaddon' being an ignorant scribe's alteration) 
and in the source from which the statement in Ezra 42 
is derived (perhaps 2 K. 1724, which at present merely 
refers to ‘the king of Assyria’). See further, AŠUR- 
BANI-PAL. 
ASOM 
HAsHUM. 
ASP (DƏ, petken; acmic [BAL]) in Dt. 3233 Job 
201416 (ApaKcoN [BNAC]) Is. 118 AV, in Ps. 584 9113 
AV™= (BactAickoc [BNART], and in Rom. 313¢ ; 
probably some species of viper (cp ADDER, 2), see SER- 
PENT. Sat, 0. 5 
ASPALATHUS (acrrala00c [BNA]; balsamum) is 
associated with cinnamon and other perfumes in the 
Praise of Wisdom (Ecclus. 24 15). Theophrastus (77757. 97) 
mentions it along with various spices, ete., used in making 
unguents, and in Pliny (77.V 2224) it is ‘radix unguentis 
expetike.' Fraas, the most recent writer on classical 
botany (Syzopsis Plantarum Flore Classiee, 49), refers it 
conjecturally to Genista acanthoclada, D.C., a native of 
Greece and the Grecian archipelago; but the most that 
can safely be said is that it seems to have been a prickly 
shrub, probably leguminous, with a scented wood or 
root. ‘The ante-Linnczean commentaries devoted much 
attention to it, but with no more definite result. It 
has evidently been lost sight of since classical times, 
and supplanted by other perfumes. W. T. T.-D. 
ASPATHA (N2225. pacra [BN], piara [N*vid-], 
da. LA], paca [L], one of the ten sons of HAMAN 
(q..) Est.97. Pott and Benfey explain the name as 
the Pers. aspadatu, ‘ab equo sacro datus’ (ep Be.-Rys. ) ; 
but the MT reading is too insufficiently supported. 
ASPHAR, THE POOL (Aakkoc ' aceap[NV; Jos.], 
A. achad LA]; ¿acus Asghar [Vg.]), in the wilderness 
of Tekoa, is mentioned in connection with the struggle 
of Jonathan and Simon the Maccabees with Bacchides 
(1 Macc. 933; cp Jos. -Anz xii. 12). The Be'ër Asphar 
is probably the modern #i7-Se/hvb, a considerable 
reservoir in the wilderness, 6 rn. WSW. of Engedi, 
and near the junction of several ancient roads (described 
by Rob. £A 2202); the hills around still bear the name 
Safri, an equivalent of Asphar. A less probable identifi- 
cation is that with the ruins and cistern, es-Za'feraneh 
to the S. of Tekoa (Buhl, Pad. 158). G. A. S. 


ASPHARASUS (acgapacoc [BA], rEsd.58— 
Ezra22, MIZPAR. 


ASRIEL Osi, 8 67, ecpiHA [BAL]; the patro- 
nymic is Asrielite, ‘PNIE'NT, -Aleli [BAF]. cep. [L]), 


a Gileadite family, descended from Manasseh through 
Machir, Josh. 172 (1ezeiHA [B]. epi. [A]) Nu. 2031 
(cepi. [ED Ina Ch. 7 4-19 (acepelHA [B], AV ASH- 
RIEL; see MANASSEH), a very different Manassite gene- 
alogy, the name is probably dittography of the syllables 
immediately following (*"z& ; cp also text of (55); read, 
‘The sons of Manasseh whom his coneubine the Ara- 
mitess bare’ (cp Gen. 4620 (5). The name may be old, 
though it comes to us from late writers. 


ASS (7190,? fem. YN ;? onoc [BAL]; asinus, 
asina) Wild Ass (N22 or TW=Chald. TY ;* ovos 
ayptos ; onager), and Young Ass (VY, mwAos [BAL]). 

The following are the passages : (a) for ‘ass’ Gen. 1216 223 
491114 (B ro xaAóv) Ex. 1313 Nu 2228 Dt. 2210 Judg. 510 
(vmogvycov [AL]) 1515 2 K.625 Is. 217 Zech.99 (£5 vmrocvycov) 
Mt. 212 Sk. 13 15 etc.; (4) for ‘wild ass’ Job6 s 1112 (© ovos 
epxicrge) 24 5 (5 ovor) 39 5 Ps. 104 11 (5 ovaypor) Is. 82 14 Jer. 


(lacom [BA], 1 Esd. 933 = Ezra 10 33, 


1 The usual rendering of ?N2 or in 6. 

2 Root spn, ‘to be red.’ On the form cp Lag. Uebers. 11, 
Barth, -VB 192. 

3 The Ar. verb 'a/ana=‘contracto brevique gressu incessit ' ; 
but this may be denominative. pox has of course no connection 
with asinus; see Lag. Arm. St. 817. 

3 lag. derives ayyy from ‘arada, ‘he threw a stone far,' re- 
ferring to the effect of the animal’s trampling hoofs (Ueders. 
38.4). ip seems to be connected with the notion of swift flight. 
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224 (85 emAarwvev) 146 Dan.521 (© ovaypwv) Hos. 89 (5 om.) 
Gen. l6 2t. RV (5 aypowos); there was perhaps originally a 
reference to the wild ass also in r S. 24 14 [15] 2620, where MT 
now reads pys5-FLEA [g.v.) (©) For ‘young ass’ Is. 306 
(45 ovos), 24 (® Boes), EV ‘foal’ Gen. 4911 3216, EV ‘colt’ 
Zech, 99 and (G ovos) Job 11 12, EV ‘ass colt’ Judg. 104 12 14. 

A comparison of the passages in which swn and jinx 
respectively occur shows that the former was more 
used for carrying burdens and for agriculture, the 
latter for riding. Hence some have thought that jing 
denotes a superior breed and not simply ‘she-ass'; but 
this opinion is now given up. We must conclude that 
she-asses were preferred for riding. As the name ssn 
shows, the Eastern ass is generally reddish in colour ;! 
white asses are rarer, and, therefore, used by the rich and 
distinguished. ‘This explains the reference in Judg. 510.” 

The sy (young ass, colt, foal; in Ar. specifically wild 
ass; see Hommel, Sdugethiere, 127 ff.) was used variously 
for carrying burdens (Is. 306), for agriculture (v. 24), 
and for riding on (Zech. 99). On Judg. 104 1214, see 
Jair. On the place of the ass and on its employment 
among the Jews see generally Jos. c... 27. 

'The ass has been from the most ancient times a 
domesticated animal, and probably, in Egypt at any 
rate, preceded the horse as a servant of man. It is 
even questioned whether the wild stock from which it 
was derived survives at the present day, some anthorities 
holding that the fiocks of wild asses met with in various 
parts of Asia and Africa are but the descendants of 
those which have escaped from the domesticated state. 

The domestie ass, Æguus asinus, is believed to be 
descended from the wild ass of Africa, Æ. asinus, of 
which there are two varieties, Africanus and Suma/licus ; 
and the strong disinclination to ford even narrow streams 
which these animals show, and their delight in rolling 
in the dust, are regarded as indications that their origin 
is from some desert-dwelling animal. In former times 
this species seems to have extended into Arabia. 

In the East the ass plays a large part in the life of 
the people, and has received a corresponding amount 
of care at their hands. Much trouble is taken in breed- 
ing and rearing the young. Darwin distinguishes four 
different breeds in Syria: ‘first, a light and graceful 
animal (with an agreeable gait), used by ladies ; secondly, 
an Arab breed reserved exclusively for the saddle; 
thirdly, a stouter animal used for ploughing and various 
purposes; and lastly, the large Damascus breed, with 
. . . peculiarly long body and ears.’ 

The wild asses which roam in small herds over a considerable 
part of Asia are sometimes regarded as belonging to one species, 
the Eguus hemionus; sometimes lo three, the Æ. hemippus 
found in Syria, the Æ. onager, the Onager of Persia, Beluchistan, 
and parts of Northern India, and the Æ. kemionus of ihe high 
table-lands of Tibet. Sven Hedin describes the last-named as 
resembling a mule. Living at such high altitudes it has un- 
usually large nostrils. "These are artificially produced by the 
Persians, who slit the nostrils of their tame asses when about to 
use them for transport purposes in mountainous districts. The 
Syrian species or sub-species rarely enters the N. of Palestine 
at the present time. | Wild asses congregate in herds, each with 
a leader, and are said to migrate towards the south at the ap- 
proach of winter. They are so fleet that only the swiftest horses 
can keep pace with them, a fact recorded both by Xenophon 
and by Layard; and they are so suspicious that it is difficult 
to appeosel within rifle-shot of them. They are eaten by the 
Arabs and the Persians. N. M.—A. E. S. 


ASSABIAS (acaBiac [L] RV Santas, 1 Esd. 19 
=2 Ch. 359, HASHABIAH, 6. 


ASSALIMOTH (accadtmwé [really -ac cad. AJ), 
1 Esd. 836 AV = Ezra81o, SHELOMITH, 4. 


ASSANIAS, RV Assamias (accamtac [B]), x Esd. 
854— Ezra824, HASHABIAH, 7. 


ASSAPHIOTH (accadeiwé [B], 1 Esd. 533 RV 
= Ezra255, HASSOPHERETH. 

1 Cp Plutarch’s statement that the Egyptians execrate the 
ass $id Tb mvppóv yeyovévat Tov Tudwva, xai dvidy thy xpoáv 
(quoted by Bochart). 

2 nih MIN, not strictly vA/fe, but white spotted with red, 


as the same word means in Arabic, where it is specially applied 
to rhe she-ass. 
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ASSASSINS, the RV rendering of cikapio: [Ti. 
WI] stearti—ice., 'daggermen': Acts2138 (AV 
murderers). ‘They are so called from the sica or small 
curved sword, resembling the Persian acináces (Jos. 
aint, xx. 810), which they carried under their cloaks. 
‘Though used generally without any political meaning 
(cp Schür. GFZ 1480, note), the term sari; came to 
be employed to denote the baser and more fanatical 
associates of the zealots, whose policy it was to eliminate 
their antagonists by assassination, See ZEALOT. 


ASSEMBLY ap! is frequently used, especially in 
post-exilie literature, to denote the theocratic convocation 
of Isracl, the gathering of the people in their religious 
capacity. lt thus becomes synonymous with éxx«Xgoía 
(so generally G; in Nu. 20461012 orvaywy7, so Lk. 4 
13 14), Which in the NT is used of the Christian chureh, 
in contrast to the Jewish &i4á/ of the Mosaie dispensa- 
tion. See CHURCH, § 1.. Closely allied in meaning 
and usage is aay (from =$, ‘to appoint ': a company 
assembled together by appointment), employed to de- 
note the national body politic, Mosaic Israel encamped 
in the desert (cp Kue. Aind. § r5, n. 12). Both, ey.. 
include the eer (cp for y Ex 12r9, for p Nu. dst 
sve STRANGER AND SOJOURNER), but are sometimes 
interchanged (ep Nu. 1646 f£. [171o0/.] 20). The dis- 
tinction between the two, which was doubtless always 
observed, is clearly seen, e.g., in Lev. 4154 f. (‘if the 
whole congregation of Israel shall sin, and the thing be 
hid from the eyes of the asseméZy . . . when the sin 
therein is known then the assembly shall offer’... h 
where the dAil is composed of the judicial representa- 
tives, the picked members of the ary (cp also Dt. 231 f. 
where certain classes of the people — 7.e., the 'eZa4— 
may uot enter into the kahál). See SYNEDRIUM. 

Apart from their occurrence. in the more secular 
meaning of ' multitude, number, swarm,’ both sap and 
ay occur but rarely in pre- Deuteronomie literature. 

"np (1) EV "assembly" : cp Ex. 163 Lev. 413 /f. and Jer. 2617 
(cuvaywyn) 509 (-ywyar) F7. 2324 (öxAos), etc. (2) EV ‘congre- 
gation’: 1 K. 81465 123 (see Kincs, 8 5) Ezra 108(of the gócaz) 
Pr. 514 Mi. 25. G) AV ‘congregation, RV ‘assembly’: Nu. 
15152 1647 [l112]2 D1. 231 7. 38130 Josh. 835; Judg. 215 (sce 
]tpors, § 13) Job 3028 Ps. 895 [6] 107 32. The collocation 

day of assembly’ In. 9 10 104 (@ om.) 1816, refers to the day 
on which the Law was given upon Sinai. For its more secular 
meaning cp Gen. 35 11 (P)? Ez. 1717 (5 óxAos EV ‘company ); 
Gen. 2832 484 (P)? Nu. 224 (E),? AV ‘multitude,’ RV ‘com- 
pany' (in Ez. 1640 2346, © óxAos, RV * assembly"), Cp alo 
1 5. 1747: the assembly of Israel present at the fight between 
David and Goliath (E? see SAMUEL, 8 4). The earliest occur- 
rence is probably Gen. 496 (8 evaracis) the £iahal of Simeon 
and Levi (parallel to 2). Closely related is abap ‘assembly,’ 
Neh.57; cp Dt. 3347 (AV ‘congregation’), and 18.1920 (after 
Gy cp.$ 20 l ad loc. ‘The passage is Midrashic). The verb (5 
ef: kkAnatagcur, exxÀ.) is equally rare in pre-exilic literature; cp 
Jer. 269 Dt. 410 311228 also 1. K. 81 7. 1221 (see Kincs, 8 =) 
Judz. 201 (see Juncus, 8 13) Ex. 321: (E) (avvia rávat) 1'46 
(rapeu for) and 2 S. 2014 (E? cp under SHEBA). 

ng, ‘congregation ' (55 usually evvayoyj) EV Ex. 161 f Nu. 
2011, etc. EV ‘assembly,’ Ps. 2216 [17] Pr. 514; but RV 
‘congregation,’ Lev. 84 Nu. 89 102. 162 208 Ps. S614. In 

re-exilic literature cp Nu. 2011 (R ?); Jer. 618 (P5 moiuvia) and 

os. 5 12 (B OdAcwews) (in both corrupt?) 1 K. 85 1220 (cp above) 
e 2012110131:6 (cp above) In a wholly secular sense, cp 

udg. 148 swarm (of bees), Ps. 6830 [31] multitude (of bulls). 

* Assembly’ also represents the following :— 


I. asy, nosy ? dsárdA, dsereth, apart from Jer. 92 [1] 
TT wee; 


1 Cap (to call)=Ar. £ala (to speak); cp Syr. (ea to call, 
collect; Aahklind brawler. The change from ‘calling’ to 
‘assembling is easy; cp use of Heb. pysg} The relation between 
ED (assembly) and Ar. £4/a is analogous to that between 415, 
council, etc., and Syr. sewádAaà, talk, conversation (in Gen. 496 
they are parallel). 'P finds an interesting parallel in Sab. noap 
anny, the assembly of 'Athtar (Ashtoreth). On the usage of 
kāhāl see Holzinger, ZA TW 9 105 A. ('89]. 

2 In these passages 6 has cuvaywyn. 

3 From «sy, to press, restrain; cp 3555 ‘detained '(1 S. 217 Jer. 
365); perh. ‘ya taboo, femtpus clausum ; cp WRS, Sem. 456, who 
notes the proverbial IMN sy ‘one under a taboo and oue free.’ 
Cp Ass. eseru, to bind, enclose ; uşurtu, magical spell, constella- 
tion (Muss-Arnolt). 
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where it is used of a ‘band’ of evil doers (ervoóos, EV 
‘assembly’; Che, emends to main JOR, July 1898), isa 
technical term for some publie religious convocation im- 
posing restraints on the individual (EV, SOLEMN As- 
SEMULY); cp 2 k.102o (in honour of Baal, lepfe]a 
[BA], &epameta [L]), Joellig 215 (p we parallel to 
Cu wap, ,8epam[e]ia — n2zy), Am. 52: (parallel to s>, 
mavýyvpis) and Is. 113 (53 pa, read "ji es, and sce 
Jastrow, lmer. J. Theol. '98, p. 336; vqgoreia x. ayp.a?. 

Technically, 'dsdrah is used almost wholly in post- 
exilie writings (65 invariably ézoótor, finale, close ; cp G s 
title Ps. 28 [29]), of (4) the assembling upon the seventh 
day of unleavened cakes, Dt. 168! (KV™8 CLOSING 
FESTIVAL); (6) the eighth or supernumerary day- in 
ecclesiastical language the octave of the Feast of 
Booths, Lev. 2336 Nu 2935 (RWV as above! Nch. 
818; similarly the eighth day at the close of Solomou s 
dedicatory festival (2 Ch. 79), and (c) the Feast of 
Weeks, Jos. tat. ii. 106 (agapĝa) and in the Mishna. 

2. 3390, nó ëd (Nu. 162); cep, famous in the congre 
gation, RV, preferably ‘called to the assembly’; © 
Bovly; ep also Ps. 748 RV™E (EV synagogues, G 
€opr?) ‘The locution Up Sok, 'tent of congregation 
(RV meeting) ' (G oxg73) uaprvpiov), occurs frequently in 
P also lix. 337 AU 124 De slr UI) Nu. Iasi; and 
outside Hex. in 1 5.222 6; but ©! om.) 1 K. 84 (6 7ò 
oxývwua rod paprupiov) (see KiNGs, 8 s) Cp also 
CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF; SYNAGOGUE; and see 
‘TABERNACLE, 

SJD is properly an appointed time or place (like may from 
a3"); cp Gen. 1814 (© karpos), cte.. Lam. 26 (0 éoprij), cte.; hen e 
used of a sacred season or set feast (Hos. 95, & marnyvpis, cti.) 
probably also one set by the moon's appearance (cp Gen. E14 
© xacpos). In designating feasts it is employed in a much wider 
sense than sp (see Feasts, § 6, Dance, § 9) It is used not 
only of the year of Release (Dt. 3l10 © xacpos), and of the 
Passover (Hos. 12 9 [10] © €op7y),2 but also of the Sabbath, New 
Year, and Day of Atonement (cp Lev. 23 © copry). 

3. Np mi£ra'; is. 1 13 &7p, the calling of assemblies 
(€ 3uépa eydn); cp Is. 415 (G rà mepuxcz Ne. The 
locution gzp wzpe, ‘holy convocation" (O anr, or 
érixAnros ayla\, only in P (Ex. 1216 Lev. 232 f. Nu. 28 
1825 fF. 9017121. 

4. vo. sód, Jer. 611 (G orvaywyh) 1517 1G avvedpcor) ; 
Ps. 897 [8] 111:, RV ‘council,’  3ovX5 ; also in Iz. 
139, AV"& RV ‘council, RV™s- 'secret,! © maiócia. 
See COUNCIL, 3. 

S. maos "ya, da'dlé dsupfóth, Eccl. 1211 (5 mapa rv 
cvrÜeuárav ), masters of assemblies, a reference to the 
convoeations of the wise men (cp Ph. rzzx jane member 
of an assembly’); RV™E- ‘collectors of sentences’: 
Tyler, ‘editors of collections' ; Haupt, ' verses of a col 
lection’; Che. ‘framers of collections —4. e., R Sya (cc. 
Kel Life, se Ave 

6. éxx\ynola (ep above) Mt. 1618 1817 Acts 19 52 39 41 
Heb. 1425; see CriU Rc 11. 

7. ovwaywyn (cp above) Ja. 22 AV, RV™; RV 
SYNAGOGUE (g.c. ). 5 

ASSHUR. See Assyria. 

ASSHUR, CITY OF. See TELAsSAR. 


ASSHURIM (DU'N, acoypim [^]; accoypieim 
[D L]; accoyptHA [E]). the first born of DEDAN (Gen. 
253) The name is enigmatieal. Hommel(.1777 239 /.) 
thinks that we should read Ashurim, not Asshurim, 
and that Ashur is the fuller and older form of Sig. 
In a Minzean inscription (Glaser, 1135; ep W1..107728 f. 
and see ZDMG, 1895, p. 527) Egypt, Ashur and 'lbr 
Naharan are grouped together (see EBER). “The same 
territory, extending from the ' River of Egypt ' (?) to the 
country between Beersheba and Hebron, may perhaps 
be meant in Gen. 2518, where the gloss ' in the direction 

1 The only pre-exilic occurrence of ‘yin a technical sense ; but 


note that according to St. GI 71658, rz. 1-4 5-8 are doublet; 
cp Nowack, Aren. 2 154 note. 
2 We., however (A. Profa.(9), reads yyys, and Now. pez 
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of swe (** Ashur ")' was misunderstood by the authors of 
the vowel-points. The reference intended was, according 
to Hommel, to Ashur in S. Palestine; he proposes to 
read Ashur, not Asshur, also in Nu. 242224. The latter 
view, at any rate, is very improbable (see BALAAM, 8 6). 
Cp also GESHUR, 2. 

ASSIDEANS, RV ‘Hasidwans,’ RV™s; ‘that is 
Chasidim’ (acilai01 [.ANV]), is a transcription of the 
Hebrew Aasidim, pious ones (AV, generally, saints). 
It is often used of faithful Israelites in the Psalms 
(17 times in plur., 5 times in sing.), and sometimes un- 
questionably of the so-called Assideans (e.g., 11615 
149159). In x Maec. the name appears as the designa- 
tion of a society of men zealous for the law (1 Macc. 
242—according to the correct text as given by Fritzsche), 
and closely connected with the scribes (1 Macc. 7 r2 f. . 
It is plain from these passages that this society 
of ‘pious ones, who held fast to the law under the 
guidance of the scribes in opposition to the ' godless’ 
Hellenising party, was properly a religious, not a 
political, organisation. For a time they joined the 
revolt against the Seleucids. "The direct identification of 
the Assideans with the Maccabce party in 2 Macc. 146, 
however, is one of the many false statements of that 
book, and directly contradictory to the trustworthy 
narrative of xr Macc.7, whieh shows that they were 
strictly a religious party, who serupled to oppose the 
legitimate high priest, even when he was on the Greek 
side, and withdrew from the war of freedom as soon 
as the attempt to interfere with the exercise of the 
Jewish religion was given up. Weare not to suppose 
that the Assidean society first arose in the time of the 
Maccabees. The need of protesting against heathen 
culture was doubtless felt earlier in the Greek period. 
The ‘ former Zaszdim,' as a Jewish tradition (.Vedarim, 
IO d) assures us, were ascetie legalists. Under the 
Asmonean rule the .\ssideans developed into the better 
known party of the Pharisees, and assumed new relations 
to the ruling dynasty. It appears, from the Psalter of 
Sočvmon, which represents the views of the Pharisees, 
that the party continued to affect the title of ‘pious 
ones’ (éoror), but less frequently than that of ‘ righteous 
ones’ (ikaro). — Indeed, the third Jewish party of the 
Asmonean period had already appropriated the former 
name, if we may adopt Schiirer’s derivation of ESSENE 
(gv). See We Ph. u Said, (74), P: 76 7., whose 
results WRS adopted, and ep Schür. Ast. ET 1212; 
Che. OPs, 56 (on the use of ' Assideans'), and other 
passages (index under £Zasidfm). W. R. S. —T. K. C. 


ASSIR (TDN, ‘prisoner ; but perhaps rather DN 
= Osiris ;1 cp Hur). 
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1, (In Ex. asep [BF], aonp [AL]; in 1 Ch. aperet, acepet, 
acep [B], avep [A], aonp asep [L1; Asir). The eponym of one 
of the families or divisions of the Korahite guild of Levites; 
Ex. 624 [P]. Cp 1 Ch.622 /. 37 [7 / 20], and for the inter- 
pretation of these discrepant genealogies see KORAH. 

2. Son of Jeconiah (1 Ch. 317 ; agep [BAL]). So AV, following 
a gerih view that Assir and Shealtiel are the names of two 
different sons of Jehoiachin (Sanhedrin, 37a; Midrash Vayikra, 

ar. x.; Midr. SAzr ha-Shirim, on 86; so Kimchi); hut the 

est texts (Bä, Ginsb.) make ‘ Jeconiah-Assir’ the name of 
one man. Kau. Z/S and SBOT rightly restore the article 
before Assir (the preceding word ends in $3). Render, therefore, 
‘ Jeconiah the captive' (so RV). Cp SHEALTIEL. 


ASSOS, or ASSUS (accoc [Ti WH]), Acts 
2013,! a town and seaport in the Roman province of 
Asia; now Behram Kalessi. Strabo, who ranks Assus 
and Adramyteum together as 'cities of note,' pithily 
describes the former as lying in a lofty situation, with 
splendid fortifications, and communicating with its 
harbours by means of a long flight of steps (610, 614). 
So strong was the position that it gave,rise to a pun by 
the musician Stratonicus, who applied to it the line 

&ccov 10’, &s Kev 0Gacov dr€Opov meipal’ (qaa. 
‘Come anigh, that anon thou mayest enter the toils of 
death’ (Hom. Z} vi 143). The joke lay in reading 
" Accor [0' —' Come to Assus.' The town was always 
singularly Greek in character. Leake observes that its 
ruins give ' perhaps the most perfect idea of a Greek city 
that anywhere exists.' The material is granite, which 
partly accounts for their immunity from spoliation. One 
of the most interesting parts is the Via Sacra, or Street 
of Tombs, extending to a great distance to the NW. 
from the gate of the city. It is bordered by granite 
colfins, some of them of great size. In Roman times, 
owing to its supposed power of accelerating the decay 
of corpses (Pl. ZLV 298 3627), the stone of Assus 
received the name sarcophagus. Paul must have entered 
the city by the Street of Tombs on his last journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts20:3 14). The apostle had landed at 
'Troas and walked or rode the 20 m. thence to Assus in 
time to join his companions, who had meanwhile sailed 
round Cape Lectum. 

A good account of Assos is given in Fellows, Asia Minor, 


52; Murray's Handbook of .1. f. 64: for its inscriptions see 
Report of the American Expedition, 1882. Wa Je W. 


ASSUERUS (acyHpoc [B] etc.) Tob. 1415+ AV, 
RV AHASUERUS (g.v., NO. 3). 


ASSUR (1) (WWN) Ezra42 Ps.838 AV, 4 Esd. 
28 EV (Assur [cd. Bensly]) Judith 214 ete. AV, RV 
ASSHUR ; elsewhere RV ASSYRIA (4.2. ). 

2. (acoyp [BA]), 1 Esd. 531=Ezra 251, HARHUR. 


ASSYRIA 


CONTENTS 


Names and References (8 1). 
Country, eic. ($8 3-6). 

People, Language,? Religion ($8 7-9). 
Civilization (38 10-17). 

Excavations (8 18). 


A&Sur, the name of the country known to us as 
Assyria, was written in Hebrew WN, EV Assnur, 
z or more fully VËN PON, in the LXX 
accoyp and accypioc (6 sometimes 
acoyp) by Josephus and the Greek historians 'Agcupia, 
in the Greek of the Alexandrian epoch 'Aroupía, and 
in Aramaic Akr, Athiriyd, in which form the name 
survived as that of a diocese of the Nestorian Church. 


1. Names. 


Other forms occurring once in © are :—agoup in Eandin A; 
agcovpte in D, in A, and in L respectively ; -pià in E ; acavpos 


1 Nestle, Eigennamen, 111; Che. Proph. Js.(3) 2 144 300, and 
on Is. lO x in SBOT; see also NAMES, § 82. 
2 For literature see BABYLONIA, $ 19.7. 
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Chronology (8$ 19-21). 
Personal Names (§ 22). 
Early History (88 23-25). 
First Kings (8 26). 
Shalmaneser I. (§ 27). 


Tiglath-pileser [., etc. (88 28-30). 
ASur-nasir-pal (8 31). 

Shalmane»er I1., etc. (8 32). 
Tiglath-pileser III., etc. (8 33,7). 
Bibliography ($ 35). 

in Al; agovpu, in A; evpior in B*; ovp in Bab xatabea 
(and twice in A); rovp in &*. 

By the Assyrians themselves the name of their country 
was written phonetically ^A »— -Y or »— -y < EL 
or (combining the two) a o»— -V CEI, the signs 
x and <E] being determinatives respectively for 
'land' and ‘place.’ Subsequently, the two signs that 
formed the word, »— ( =a¥) and -Y (— fur) were run 


together and the name was written Aå VW qe; 


1 In 2013 Vg. translates dpavres dooov (Ti. WH) by cum 
sustulissent de Asson, taking the word (incorrectly) as the name 
of the city. 
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-——V, and finally the writing of the name was 
abbreviated to the single horizontal stroke that forms its 
first syllable, 4“ »—, A lE]. The name 


> A 
, »— a 

was also written E I n IT Aaf P" - 
n" -9 ap AS =>- -—-V (EI —i.e., 'land of 
the god A&ur."! In fact, it is probable that the city 
of Ašur, from which the land of Ašur was named, 
received its title from the national god. Other in- 
stances are known in which a god has given his name 
to the country or city that worshipped him. The 
land of Guti that lay to the E. of Assyria beyond 
the Lower Zàb appears to have taken its name from 
Guti its national god, whilst the god Suàinak gave his 
name to the city of Susinak or Susa, the principal 
town on the banks of the Fulvus. The general term 
among the Greeks for all subjects of the Assyrian 
empire was 'Agavpwi, which was more usually short- 
encd into Xópia or Lipo? The abbreviated form 
of the word was, however, gradually confined to the 
western Aramaic nations, being at last adopted by the 
Aramivans themselves. These people, on becoming 
Christians, dropped their old name in consequence of 
the heathen associations it had acquired in their transla- 
tion of the NT, and styled themselves Sxurtydve, 
whence the modern term ‘Syriac.’ The unabbreviated 
nanie was used to designate the district on the banks of 
the Tigris, and this form of the word, passing from the 
Greeks to the Romans, finally reached the nations of 
northern lurope. 

References to Assyria or the Assyrians in the OT 
are very numerous, though they are in the main con- 

Heir fined to the historical and the prophetic 

gem e ice pn del a 

references. DOES the former deseribing the rela- 

* tions of Assyria with the later kings of 
Isracl and Judah, the latter commenting on these 
relations and offering advice. The prophets, in their 
denunciations and predictions, sometimes ref r to the 
Assyrians by name ; at other times, though not actuallv 
naming them, they describe them in terms which thcir 
hearers could not possibly mistake. 

The principal references may be classified under the following 
three headings : (a) Geographical use of the name Assyria: to 
describe the course of the Tigris in the account of the garden of 
Eden (Gen. 2 14), and to indicate the region inhabited by the 
sons of Ishmael (2518). (^) References to matters of history : 
the foundation of the Assyrian empire (Gen. 1011), and its 
classification among the nauons (10 22) ; Menahem's tribute (7 K. 
1519); the captivity of northern Israel (1s. 91 {8 23]; 2 K. 1529; 
1 Ch. 526); the assistance of Ahaz by Tiglath-pileser, followed 
by the capture and captivity of Damascus (2 k. 16 5-18 ; 2 Ch. 
2820 7); Hoshea’s subjection to Shalmaneser (2 K.17 3) ;. his 
treachery and punishment (174); the siege and capture of 
Samaria (17 s f. 18 »-12), and the colonisation of the country by 
foreigners (1724 //.); Sennacherib's invasion of Palestine and 
Hezekiah's payment of tribute, his refusal to submit to further 
demands, tlie escape of Jerusalem from the Assyrian vengeance, 
and Sennacherib's death (2 K. 18 13-19 37 ; Is. 36 and 37; 2 Ch. 
32 1-23): the trade of Assyria with Tyre (Ezek. 27 23); general 
references to past captivity or oppression by Assyria (Is. 524; 
Jer. 5017; Lam. 56 ; Ezek. 239 7. 23); reference to the punish- 
ment that overtook Assyria (Je:. 50 18); reference to the coloniza- 
tion of Palestine by Esarhaddon (Ezra42) (c) Prophetic 
criticism and forecasts: evil or captivity threatened or foretold 
as coming from Assyria (Nu. 2422; Hos.93 115; Is.717 ff. 
105 2313; Ezek. 28 23 3222; Ps. 838); the futility of depending 
on Assyrian help(Hos. 513711 £89 / 104-6 121; Ter. 2 18 26); 
the participation of Israel in Assyrian idolatry (Ezek. 16 28 28 
sf); rophecies of the return from captivily in Assyria (Hos. 
lores lic. 7 12; Is. 11 11 16; Zech. 10 10) ; predictions of over- 
throw or misfortune for Assyria (Nu. 2424; Mic. 55 4; 1s. 10 
24 ff. 1425 3031318; Ezek. 813 /7. ; the prophecy of Nahum; 


aà 
P 


1 Throughout the present article the form Ašur is employed 
for the name of the god and city, AX&ur for that of the land. In 
the inscriptions the name of the land is written with the douhled 
sibilant, an original Assyrian form that is not inconsistent with 
the later Greek and Aramaic renderings of the name (see Nól. 
deke, 741268 7). The name of the god, however, is written 
in the inscriptions both with the single and doubled sibilant, of 
which the former may be regarded as the more correct on the 
basis of the Greek and Hehrew transliteration of certain proper 
names, in which the name Ašur occurs (see Jensen, ZA 117 
and Schrader, r5. 209 /f.). 

2 On this see SYRIA. 
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| Zeph.213; Zech. 1011); references to Assyria as taking part 
in the final conversion and reconciliation of mankind (Is. 19 
23 f. 2713). 1n some of these passages, however, Assyria may 
= SYRIA (g.t.). 

It is difficult to define exactly the boundaries of 
Assyria. The extent of the country varied from time 
5. fPostilon to Pune e to the additional 

d extent territory acquired in conquest by its 
an * monarchs, and the name itself has at 

times suffered from a somewhat vague and gencral 
application. The classical writers employed it in a 
conventional sense for the whole area watered by the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, including northern. Baby- 
lonia, whilst its use has even been extended so as to 
cover the entire tract of country from the coast of the 
Mediterranean to the mountains of Kurdistan. In a 
definition of the extent of Assyria. proper, however, any 
vague use of the name may be ignored, for, although 
at one time the Assyrian empire embraced the greater 
part of western Asia, the provinces she included in ber 
rule were merely foreign states not attached to herself 
by any organic connection, but retained by force of 
arms. In general terms, therefore, the land of 
Assyria may be said to have been situated in the upper 
portion of the Mesopotamian valley about the middle 
course of the river ‘Tigris, and here we may trace 
certain natural limits which may be regarded as the 
proper boundaries of the country. The mountain 
chains of Armenia and Kurdistan form natura) barricrs 
on the N. and E. On the S. the boundary that 
divided Assyria from Babylonia was in a constant 
state of fluctuation ; but the point at which the character 
of the country changes from the flat alluvial soil of the 
Babylonian plain into the slightly higher and more 
undulating tracts to the N. gives a sufficiently well- 
defined line of demarcation. On the W., Assyria in 
its earliest. period did not extend. beyond the territory 
watered by the Tigris; but, finding no check to its advance 
in that direction, it gradually absorbed the whole of 


| Mesopotamia as far S. as Babylon, until it found a 


frontier in the waters of the Euphrates. 

The chief feature of the country is the river TiGkis 
(4.3. ), which, rising in the mountains of .Armenia, runs 
southward and divides Assvria into an 
IE. and a W. district. ‘Phat part of 
Assyria which is situated on the F. or left bank of the 
Ticris, though the smaller, has always been much the 
more important. ‘The country on that side of the river 
consists of a continuous plain broken up by low deta led 
ranges of limestone hills into a series of shallow valleys 
through which small streams run. All the main tribu- 
taries, too, that feed the ‘Tigris rise in the Kurdish moun- 
tains, and flow through this F. division of the country. 
The E. Khabar, the Great or Upper Zab, the Little or 
Lower Zab, the Adhem, and the Diyala join the Tigris on 
its left or E. bank. Being therefore so amply supplied 
with water, this portion of the country is very fertile, 
and well suited by nature for the rise of important 
cities. On the other hand, W. Assyria, which lies 
between the "Tigris and the L.uphrates, is a much dr.er 
and more barren region. The fall of the two rivers 
between the point where they issue from the spurs of the 
Taurus and the point where they enter the Baby onian 
alluvium—a distance of six hundred or seven hundred 
miles—amounts to about one thousand feet, the Tigris 
having the shorter course, and being, therefore, more 
rapid. The country between the rivers consists of a 
plain, sloping gently from the NW. to the SF. In 
its upper part this region is somewhat ruged ; it is in-, 
tersected by many streams, which unite to form the 
Belikh and W. Khabar. The rivers flowing S. join the 
Euphrates, and the district through which they pass 
is watered sufficiently for purposes of cultivation. In 
the SW., however, the supply of water is scanty, and 
the country tends to become a desert, its slightly 
undulating surface being broken only by the Sinjar 
range, a single row of limestone hills. The district 
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S. of these hills is waterless for the greater part 
of the year; the few streams and springs are for the 
most part brackish, while in some places the country 
consists of salt deserts, and in others vegetation is 
rendered impo-sible by the nitrous character of the 
soil It is true that on the edges of this waterless 
region there are gullies (from one to two miles wide) 
which present a more fertile appearance. These have 
been hollowed out by the streams in the rainy season, 
and, being submerged when the river rises, have in the 
course of time been filled with allnvial soil. At the 
present day they are the only spots between the hill- 
country in the north and the Babylonian plain in the 
south where permanent cultivation is possible. It has 
been urged that this portion of the country may have 
changed its character since the time of the Assyrian 
enipire, and it is possible that in certain districts 
extensive irrigation may have considerably increased its 
productiveness ; but at best this portion of Assyria is 
fitted rather for the hunter than for the tiller of the soil. 
The land to the left of the Tigris is, therefore, niuch better 
suited for sustaining a large population, and it is in 
5G this district that the mounds marking the 

b. Cities. : E ; 
sites of thc ancient cities are to be 
found. Ašur, the earliest city of Assyria, is 
indeed situated to the west of the Tigris, near the spot 
where Kal'at Sherkit now stands; but its site is within 
a short distance of the river, and it was the only city of 
importance on that side of the stream. — .Yipart from 
its earliest capital, the chief cities of Assyria were 
Nineveh, Calah, and Dür-Sargina. Nineveh, whose 
foundation must date from a period not much more 
recent than that of ASur, was considerably to the N. 
of that city, opposite the modern town of Mosul 
(Masesi/), on the IZ. bank of the Tigris, at the point where 
the small stream of the Khosr empties its waters ; its 
site is marked by the mounds of Kuyunjik and Nebi 
Yanus (ep NINEVEH) Calah, founded by Shalmaneser 
I., corresponds to the modern Nimrüd, occupying a 
position to the S. of Nineveh on the tongue of land 
formed by the junction of the Upper Zab with the 
Tigris (ep Carrau) Dür-Sargina, ‘the wall of 
Sargon,’ was founded by that monarch, who removed 
his court thither ; the site of the city is marked by the 
modern village of Nhorsabad, to the NIX. of Nineveh 
(cp SARGON). It will be seen that there was a tendency 
throughout Assyrian history to move the centre of the 
kingdom northwards, following the course of the Tigris. 
Other cities of importanee were Arba'il or Irba'il 
(Arbéla) on the E. of the Upper Zab; Ingur-Bél (cor- 
responding to the modern Tel- Balawat), situated 
to the Sk. of Nineveh; and Tarbis, its site now 
marked by the village of Sherif-Khan, lying to tbe 

NW. of Nineveh. 

From the above brief description of the country, it 
may be inferred that .\ssyria presents considerable 
B Natural mE Somate E Assyria was 
resources, |E most avoured region, possessing a 
good rainfall during winter and even in 
the spring, and having, in virtue of its proximity to the 
Kurdish mountains and its abundant supply of water, a 
climate cooler and moister than was generally enjoyed 
to the W. of the Tigris. In this latter region the some- 
what rigorous climate of the mountainous district in the 
N. presents a strong contrast to the arid character of 
the waterless steppes in the centre and the S. The 
frequent descriptions of the extreme fertility of Assyria 
in the classical writers may, therefore, be regarded as in 
part referring to the rich alluvial plains of Babylonia. 
Not that Assyria was by any means a barren land. She 
supplemented her rainfall by extensive artificial irrigation, 
and thus secured for her fields in the hot season a 
continual supply of water. Her cereal crops were 
good. Olives were not uncommon, and the citrons of 
Assyria were famous in antiquity. Fruit trees were 
extensively cultivated, and, although the dates of Assyria 
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were much inferior to those of Babylonia, orange, 
lemon, pomegranate, apricot, mulberry, vine, and fig 
were grown successfully. The tamarisk was an ex- 
ceedingly common shrub ; oleanders and myrtles grew 
in the eastern district ; but, except along the rivers and 
on the mountain slopes, trees wcre scanty. The trees, 
however, included the silver poplar, the dwarf oak, the 
plane, the sycamore, and the walnut. Vegetables such 
as beans, peas, cucumbers, onions, and lentils were 
grown throughout the country. Though Assyria could 
not compete with Babylonia in fertility, her supply of 
stone and minerals far execeded that of the southern 
country. Dig where you will in the alluvial soil of the 
south, you come upon no strata of rock or stone to 
reward your efforts. In Assyria limestone, sand- 
stone, and conglomerate rock were common, whilst 
gray alabaster of a soft kind, an excellent material for 
sculpture in relief, abounds on the left bank of the 
Tigris; hard basaltic rock and various marbles were 
also accessible in the mountains of Kurdistan. Tron, 
copper, and lead were to be found in the hill country 
not far from Nineveh, while lead and copper were 
obtained from the region of the upper Tigris in the neigh- 
bourhood of the modern town of Diarbekr. Sulphur, 
alum, salt, naphtha, and bitumen were also common ; 
bitumen was extensively emploved, in place of mortar 
or cement, in building (cp BITUMEN). Of the 
wild animals of Assyria the lion and the wild bull 
are those most often mentioned in the historical in- 
scriptions as affording big game for the Assvrian 
kings. Less ambitious sportsmen might content them- 
selves with the wild boar and the deer, tlie gazelle, the 
ibex, and the hare; while the wild ass, the bear, the fox, 
the jackal, the wild eat, and wild sheep were to be 
found. The most common of the birds were the kite 
or eagle, the vulture, the bustard, the crane, the stork, 
the wild goose, wild duck, teal, tern, partridge (red aud 
black), the sand grouse, and the plover. We know 
from the monuments that fish were comnion. Of the 
domestic animals of the Assyrians the prineipal were 
camels, hofses, mules, asses, oxen, sheep, and goats. 
Dogs, resembling the mastiff in appearance, were 
employed for hunting. From the fact that heavy stone 
weights carved in the form of ducks have been found, 
it may be assumed that the duck was domesticated. 
The Assyrians belonged to the northern family of 
Semites, and were closely akin to the Phonicians, the 
Nati ] "amaans, and the Hebrews. Their 
m Bete robust physical proportions and facial 
character. characteristics are well known from the 
monuments, and tally with what we know of their ehar- 
acter from their own inscriptions and the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets. Is. 3319 describes the Assyrians as 
‘a fierce people '—an epithet that fits a nation whose 
history is one perpetual warfare. ‘The dividing line be- 
tween courage and ferocity is easily overpassed, and ina 
military nation, such as the Assyrians were, it was but 
natural that there should be customs which to a later 
age seem barbarous. The practice of impaling the 
defenders of a captured city was almost universal with 
the Assyrians ; the torturing of prisoners was common ; 
and the praetice of beheading theslain, whilst adding insult 
to the vanquished, was adopted as a convenient method 
of computing the enemy’s loss, for it was easier to count 
heads than to count bodies. The difference in character 
between the Assyrians and the milder Babylonians was 
due partly to the absence of that non-Semitic element 
which gave rise to and continued to influence the more 
ancient civilisation of the latter (sce BABYLONIA, § 5); 
partly, also, to differences of climate and geographical 
position. The ferocity and the courage of the 
Assyrians are to a great extent absent from the 
Babylonian character. It has been asserted that the 
Semites never make great soldiers, yet there have been 
two prominent exceptions to this generalisation—the As- 
syrians and the Carthaginians. The former indeed not 
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MAP OF SYRIA, ASSYRIA, AND BABYLONIA 


INDEX TO NAMES (A-J) 


Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added to non-biblical names having 


no biblical equivalent. 


' ruin’), L. (lake), Mt., N. (Nahr, ' river’), R. (river). 


J. ‘Abdul 'Aziz, Ea 

Abu Habbah, F4 (BagvtoNta, $8 3 74) 
Abu-Shahrein, H 5 (Basvionia, $ 3) 
Accho, B4 

Achmetha, I3 

Achzib, B4 

Acre, B4 (Damascus, § 4) 
Aderbaifán, G2, H2 

R. Adhem (A'zam?), G3 (Assvnia, $ 4) 
Adiabéné, F2 (Dispersion, § 6) 
'Adlán, By 

R. Adonis, B3 (Arnkx, 1) 

' Afrin, C2 

Agadeé, F4 (Barnvionia, $ 3) 
Agamatànu, I3 

'Ain Kadis, Bs 

'Ain Táb, C2 

"Akarküf, G4 (Babe, Tower or, $ 7) 
'Akka, B4 (BeTH-EMEK) 

Akkad, G4 (BABYLONIA, § 1) 
Akku, B4 

Akzibi, B4 

Ala&ia [Eg. 'Asi], A3 (CvPnvs, $ 1) 
Albak, Gr 

Aleppo, C2 

Alexandretta, C2 

Amátu, C3 

Amédi, E2 

Amid, E2 

Amida, E2 

N. Amrit, B3 

]. el-Ansàriya, C3 

Antakieh, C2 

Antarados, B3 (Arvap) 
Antioch, C2 

Apaméa, C3 (mod. Rum Kala) 
Apaméa, D2 (mod. Kal'at ef-Mudik) 
Aradus, B3 

Ararat, Er 

Arba'ilu, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 
Arbela, F2 (Assyria, 8 5) 

Mt. Argzeus, Br (Carpapocia) 
W. el-Arish, A5 

Arka, C3 

Arkite, C3 

Armenia, Er (ARARAT, $ 2) 

Ar Moab, Bs 

Arpad, C2 (Assyria, $ 32) 
Arpadda, C2 

Arrapachitis, F2 (ARPHAXAD) 
Arvad, B3 (Assyria, $ 31) 
Asdudu, Bs 

A&guza ? G2 (AsHKENAz) 
Ashdod, Bs 

Ashkelon, Bs 

N. el-Asi, C3 

"Askalan, Bs 

Askaluna, Bs 

Asshur, F2 

AS&ur, F2 (Assyria, § 1) 
Assyria. G3 

Ašur, F3 (Assyria, $ 1) 
Atropaténé, G2 

R. Azam? G3 

Azotus, B5 


Babylon, G4 

Babylonia, G5 

Bagdad, G4 (Baber, Tower or, $ 7) 
Bagdadu, G4 

Ragistana, H3 

Balawat, F2 (Assyria, $ 5) 


Baldeh, B3 

R. Balicha, Da 

R. Balibi, D2 

Barzipa, G4 

Basra, H5 (BAnvrowia, § 14) 
Batrün, B3 

Bavian, F2 (BasvLoNia, § 58) 
Beersheba, Bs 

Behistün, H3 (BanvLowia, $$ 12 13) 
Beirüt, B4 (BEgorHAH) 

R. Belikh, D2 (Assvnia, $ 4) 
Beroea, C2 

Berytus, B4 

Biaina, F1 (ARARAT, $ 2) 

Bir es-Seba', Bs 

Birejik, C2 (CARCHEMISH, § 2) 
Birs-Nimrüd, G4 (BasvLoxia, § 3) 
Biruti, B4 

Bit Yàkin, H5 and I5 (CaarpkA) 
Borsippa, G4 (BaBytonta, § 3) 
Botrys, B3 

‘ Brook of Egypt,’ A5 

Byblos, B3 (Assyria, $ 31) 


Caesarea, B4 

Calah, F2 (Assvnia, § 5) 

R. Calycadnus, A2 (Ciricia, $ 1) 
Caphtor, B2 

Cappadocia, Bı 

Carchemish, D2 

Carmania, inset map (CARMANIANs) 
Mt. Carmel, B4 

Carpasia, B3 

Carrhz, D2 

Caspian Sea, It (ARARAT, $ 3) 
R. Chaboras, E3 

Chalcis, C3 

Chalybon, C2 

Chittim (see Kittim) 

Choaspes, 14 

Cilicia, H2 

Circesium, E3 

Citium, A3 (Cyprus, & 1) 
Commagené, C2 

Ctésiphon, G4 

Cuth, Cuthah, G4 (BAnvroNiA, § 3) 
R. Cydnus, B2 (Ciuicia, § 1) 
Cyprus, À3 


Damascus, C4 

Daphne, C2 

Diarbekr, E2 (Assyria, § 6) 

R. Dijla, l'2 

R. Diklat, E2 

Dilmun? I6 

Dimashk, C4 

Dimaski, C4 

Dinaretum Pr., B3 

R. Diyala, G3 (Assyria, $ 4) 
Dor, B4 

Dir Kurigalzu, G4 (Assyria, $ 28) 
Dir Sargina, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 
Du'ru, B4 


Ecbatana, 13 

Edessa, D2 (ARAMAIC, § 11) 
Edi'al, A3 

Edom, Bs 

Elam, H4 (BasvroxiA, $ 22) 
Elamtu, H4 

Mts. of Elburz, 12 (Ararat, $ 3) 
Ellasar, Gs 


The alphabetical arrangement ignores prefixes: el (the), J. (Jebel, mt.), Kh. (Khirbat, 


Ellip, H4 

Mt. Elvend, 13 

IEmessa, C3 (see Hemessa) 
Epiphania, C3 

Erdjish Dagh, B1 

Erech, Gs (Basytonia, § 3) 

Eridu, H5 (Basytonia, § 3) 

Esdüd, Bs 

R. Eulzeus, Is, H4 (ASur-Bani-Pat, § 6) 
R. Euphrates, D2, F4 (BAnvLoN1a, § 14) 


R. Furát, D2, F4 


Gambulu? Hg (ASUR-BANI-PAL, $ 6) 
Gargamis, D2 

Gauzanitis, E2 

Gaza, Bs 

Gebal, B3 

Gedrosia, inset map (CARMANIANS) 
Ghazza, Bs 

Ghiuk Su, A2 

Gimir, Br 

Gök Su, C2 

Gordzean Mts., G2 

Gozan, E2 (Assyria, $ 32) 

Great Sea, B3, B4 

Great Zàb, F2 

Gubli, B3 

Guzana, E2 


Habur, E3 

Hadrach, C3 (Assyria, § 32) 
Halab, C2 

Halwan, C2 

R. Halys, Br (CarrApociA) 
Hamadan, I3 

Hamát, C3 

Hamath, C3 

Haran, D2 

Harran, D2 

Harran(u), D2 

J. el-Hass, C3 

Hatarikka, C3 

Hatte, C2 (Canaan, § 10) 
Hauran, C4 

Hauran, C4 

Hawranu, C4 

Hazzatu, Bs 

Hebron, Bs 

(H)emes(s)a, C3 

Hesbàn, Bs 

Heshbon, Bs 

Hilakku, B2 (Citic, $ 2) 
Hillah, G4 (BanvroNia, $ 3) 
Hit, F4 

Homs, C3 

Hulwan, G3 

R. Husur, F2 (see Khawsar) 


Nahr Ibrahim, B3 

Ichnz, D2 

Idalium, A3 

Imgur-Bél, F2 (Assyria, $ 5) 
Irbil, F2 (AssvRia, $ 5) 

Isin, G5 (BaByLonia, $ 49) 
Issus, C2 (Cinicia, $ 1) 


Jebeil, B3 

Jebel Jüdi, F2 (Ararat, § 3) 
Jerabis, D2 

R. Jihun, C2 

Joppa, B4 
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INDEX TO NAMES IN MAP—Continued (K-Z) 


N. el-Kabir, B3 

N. el-Kabir, B3 
Kadesh-barnea, B5 
Kaisáriyeh (Mazaca), Br 
Kaisariyeh, B4 

Kalah, F2 

Kal'at Dibsa, D3 

Kal'at el-Mudik, C3 

Kal'at Sherkat, F3 (AssvntA, 8 5) 
Kaldu, H5, H6 

Kalhu, Kalah, F2 

Kānā, B4 

Karaja Dagh, D2 
Karduniaš. G4, Hs 
Karkisiya, E3 

R. Karun, 15 

Kašši, I3 (BaBvLoNIA, $ 56) 
Kebben Maden, Dr 

Kefto, B2 (CarnruR, § 4) 
Kenuisrin, C3 

R. Kerkhah, Is, 14 

R. Khàbür, F2 (Assvrta, § 4) 
R. Khàbür, E3 (Assyria, 8 4) 
el-Khalil, Bs 

R. Khawsar, ' Khosr,' F2 (Assvnia, § 5) 
Khorsabad, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 
Kirruri, G2 (Assyria, § 31) 
Kiš, G4 (BasvLonta, $8 3 47) 
Kittim, A3 

Kizil Irmak, Br, Ci 

Koa, G3 

Korduene, G2 (Ararat, § 3) 
Kue, B2 (Ciicra, § 2) 
Kummuh, Dı (Assyria, $ 28) 
Kurdistan, G2 (Assyria, $ 3) 
Kurna, H5 

N. Katha, G4 

Kuti, G3 (BasyLonia, § 69) 
Kitt, G4 

Kuyunjik, F2 (Assvria, § 5) 


el-Ladikiyeh, B3 

Lagaš, H 5 (Bapytonia, § 3) 
Laodicea, B3 

Larnaca, A3 

Larsa, G5 (BaByLoxta, $ 3) 
R. Leontes, B4 

N. Litàni, B4 

Lower Zab, G3 (AssvRia, § 4) 
Lycaonia, A2 (CarPApociA) 


Malatya, Di 

Nahr Malik, G4 

Ma'lüla, C4 (Aramaic, $ 9) 

Man, F1 

Manda, H2 (Cyrus, 8 2) 

Mar'ash, C2 

Marathus, B3 

Maridin, E2 

Mt. Masius, D2 

Kh. Ma'sub, B4 

Mazaca, Br (Cappapocia) 

Media, 13 (Basvtonia, $ 56) 

Mediterranean, B3, B4 

Meliténé, Dr (AnaRar, $ 1) 

Memphis, inset map (ASuR-BANI-PAL, 
1 

ideni C1 

Mesopotamia, E2 

Mié-Turnat, G4 

Mitani, D2 (Assyria, § 28) 

Mosul, F2 (Assyria, $ 5) 

Mukayyar, G5 (BasyLonta, $ 14) 

Mušku, Cx (Assyria, $ 28) 

Musri, C2 (ASSYRIA, $ 28) 

Musri, B5 (Asupop) 


Nabataea, C5 (ASUR-BANI-PAL, $ 9) 
Naharina, D2 (ARAM-NAHARAIM, $ 27.) 


Na'iri, Ex, Fr, G2 (Ararat, $ 2) 
Namri, H3 

Nasibin, E2 

Nebi Yunus, F2 (Assyria, $ 5) 
Nicephorium, D3 

Niffer, G4 (BABYLONIA, $ 3) 
Nimrüd, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 
Nineveh, F2 (ASuR-BANI-PAL, $ 2) 
Mt. Niphates, Ex 

Nippur, G4 (Banvronia, § 3) 
Nisibis, E2 (Disrersion, $ 6) 
Nisin or Isin, G5 (BABvroN1A, $ 49) 
Mts. of Nisir, G2 (DELUGE, $ 2) 


Opis, G3 (Cvrus, & 2) 
Oruithonpolis, B4 

R. Orontes, C3 (AssvRia, $ 31) 
Osrhoene, D2 


Palastu, B5 (Canaan, 8 17) 
Palmyra, D3 (Aramaic LANGUAGE, § 2) 
Paltos, B3 

Parthia, inset map 

Pedias, B2 (Cinicta, § 1) 
Pekod, H4 

Philistia, B5 (Canaan, 8 17) 
R. Physcus, G3 

Pitru, D2 

Puküdü? Hg 

R. Purattu, D2, F4 

R. Pyramus, C2 (Ciricia, 8 1) 


R. Ràdànu, G3 
Rakka, D3 
Ras el-Ain, E2 
Rasappa, D3 
Re&-eni, E2 
Rezeph, D3 
Rhesaina, E2 
Ribla, C3 
Riblah, C3 
Ruha, D2 
Rusafa, D3 
Ruwad, B3 


es-Sabaha, C3 

R. Sagurri, C2 

Saidà, B4 

R. Sàajür, C2 (Carcuemisn, $ 2) 
Salamis, A3 (Cyprus, $ 2) 
Salchad, C4 

Salchah, C4 

Samaria, B4 

Samarrah, F3 

Samerina, B4 

Samósáta, D2 (Cappapocta) 
Sarafand, B4 

Sarepta, B4 

Sarüj, D2 

R. Sarus, B2 (Ciricia, $ 1) 
Sebastiya, B4 

Seleucia, G4 

Senkereh, G5 (BasvLoN1A, $ 3) 
Serug, D2 

Shatt el- Arab, H5 

Shatt el-Hai, H4, H5 (BasvroxiA, § 3) 
Shatt en- Nil, G5 (BAsvLoNia, $ 3) 
Sherif Khan, F2 (Assyria, § 5) 
Shinar, G4 > 
Shirwan, H3 

Shoa? G4 

Shushan, 14 

Sidon, B4 (Assyria, $ 31) 

Sidünu, B4 

R. Sihun, B2 

Simirra, B3 

Si B3 

Singa > E2 

Sinjār Range, E2 (Assyria, 88 4 16) 
Sinzar, C3 


Sippar, F4 (BAsvtosta, 8$ 3 54) 
Sirpurla, H5 (BaByLonta, 88 3 48) 
Soli, B2 (Cictcia, $ 1) 
Sophéné, Dr 
R. Subnat, Ex (Assyria, 8 27) 
Sumeisat, D2 

uniér, H5 (BABYLONIA, $ 1) 
Sumra, B3 
Sūr, B4 
Surru, B4 
Susa, 14 (Cyrus, 8 1) 
Susan, 14 (Cyrus, $ 6) 
Susiana (ARAM, § 1) 
Susiana, 15 (Basytonta, § 10) 
Sutü, G4 
Syrian Desert, D4 


Tabal, Cr (ASun-BANI-PAL, $ 4) 
'Tadmur, D3 

Tantira, By 

Tarabulus, B3 

Tarbis, F2 (Assyrta, 8 5) 
Tarsus, B2 (Cinicta, 8 1) 
'Tartüs, B3 

L. Tatta, Ar (Cappapocia) 
Taurus, Fr, B2 (Carpapocta) 
Tell ‘Arka, C3 

Tell Aswad, G4 

Tell-Erfad, C2 

Tell Ibrahim, G4 (BasvroNia, § 3) 
Telloh, H5 (Basyionia, § 3) 
Teredon, H5 

Thapsacus, D3 (Assvria, 8 16) 
Thebae, inset map (ASur-BANI-PAL, § 1) 
R. Tigris, F2, H4 (Assyria, § 4) 
Tiphsah, D3 

R. Tornadotos, G3 

Tracheia, A2 (Ciuca, 8 1) 
Tripolis, B3 (Damascus, § 4) 
Tubal, Cr 

R. Turnat, G3 

L. Tuzla, A1 

Tyre, B4 (Assyria, 8 31) 

Tyros, B4 


Udumu; Bs 

R. Ula'a, Is 

R. Ulai, Is 

Upe, G3 

Upper Zab, G2 (Assyria, 8 4) 

Ur, G5 (Banpvronia, § 3) 

Urartu, Er (Ararat, § 1) 

Urfa, Ruha, D2 

Uruk, Gs 

L. Urumiyah, Urmia, G2 (Aramaic: 


813) 
Ur(u)salim, Bs 
L. Van, Fr (Assvnia, $ 11) 


W. el-Arish, As 
Warka, Gs (Basytonia, 8 3) 


Yafa, B4 
Yamutbal, H4 
Yapu, B4 


Zab (Upper or Greater), F2 (Assyria, 


§ +) 
Zab (Lower), F3 (Assyria, 8 4) 
Zabatus, Major, F2 
Zabatus, Minor, F3 
Zabu, Ela, F2 
Zàbu Supalu, F3 
Mt. Zagros, G3 
Zenjirli, C2 (Aramaic LANGUAGE, § 2) 
Zerghul, H5 
Zeugma, C2 
Zimri, G3 (Assyria, § 32) 
ez-Zib, B4 
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only displayed the energy of conquest, but also combined 
with it a great power of administration by which they or- 
ganised the empire they had acquired. It was, however, 
the custom of the Greek historians, and afterwards of the 
Romans, to paint the Assyrians as a singularly luxurious 
and sensual nation. ‘Their monarchs, from the founder 
of the empire down to the last king who held the throne, 
were described as given up to pleasure. It is possible 
that as regards the later empire this tradition contains 
a substratum of truth, for the growing luxury of Assyria 
may well have been one of the causes that brought 
about her fall. For the earlier and the middle period of 
Assyrian history, however, the statement is proved to be 
untrue, both by the records of Assyria herself and by the 
negative evidence of the Hebrew prophets. These con- 
temporaries of Assyria, who hated her with the bitter 
hatred which the oppressed must always feel for their 
oppressors, rarely, if ever, denounce her luxury ; it was 
her violence and robbery that impressed her victims. In 
the language of prophecy the nation is pictured as a lion 
(Nah. 212), and it is not as a centre of vice but as ' the 
bloody city” that Nahum foretells the dest. uction of her 
capital (31). 

The Assyrians spoke a Semitic language, which they 
inherited. from the Babylonians—a language that was 
more closely allied to Tfebrew and 
Aramaic than to Arabie and the other 
dialects of the S. Semitic group. They 
wrote à non-Semitic character, one of the varieties of 
the cuneiform writing (see BABYLONIA, 8 5 f). Like 
their language, this system of writing came to then 
from the Babylonians, who had themselves inherited it 
from the previous non-Semitie inhabitants of Babylonia. 
The Assyrians, although retaining the Babylonian signs, 
made sundry changes in the formation of them, and in 
some it is possible to trace a steady development through- 
out the whole period covered by the Assyrian inscriptions. 
The forms of some of the characters in the inscriptions 
of almost every Assyrian king display slight variations 
from those employed by his predecessors. — Indeed, in 
some few cases, the forms used at different. periods 
differ more wid 1y from oue another than they do from 
their Babylonian original, The literature. of the 
Assyrians was borrowed. — In a sense they were with- 
out a literature, for they were not a Hterary people. 
[hey were a nation. of warriors, not of scholars. 
In this they present the greatest contrast to their 
kindred in the S. Possessed of abundant practical 
energy, they were without the meditative temperament 
which fostered the growth of Babylonian literature ; 
and, although displaying courage in battle and devotion 
to the chase, they lacked the epic spirit in which to tell 
the tales of their enterprise. “Phe majority of the his- 
torical inseriptions which they have left behind them are 
not literature : they are merely lists of conquered cities, 
catalogues of captured spoil, and statistics of the slain. 
‘Though not original, however, the Assyrians were far 
from being illiterate. “They took over, root and branch, 
the whole literature of Babylonia, in the copying, the 
collection, and the arrangement of which they displayed 
the same energy and vigour with which they prosecuted 
a campaign. It was natural that the priests and scribes, 
whose duty it was to copy and collate, should attempt 
compositions of their own ; but they merely reproduced 
the matter and the methods of their predecessors. In a 
word, the Assyrians made excellent librarians, and it is 
to their powers of organisation that we owe the greater 
part of our knowledge of Babylonian literature. Since, 
therefore, the language, the system of writing, and the 
literature of the Assyrians were not of their own making, 
but merely an inheritance into which they entered, the 
description of them in greater detail falls more naturally 
under the article BABYLONIA (see § 19 7%). 

The religion of the Assyrians resembles in the main 
that of the Babylonians, from which it was derived. 
The carly colonists from the south carried with them the 
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gods of the country which they were leaving, but from 
the very first they appear to have somewhat. modified 

i the system and to have given a dis- 
% Religion: tinctly national character to the pantheon 
they borrowed. This end they achieved. by the intro- 
duction of the worship of Ašur, their peculiarly national 
god, who was for them the symbol of their separate 
existence, Asur they set above all the Babylonman 
deities, even Anu, Bel, aud. ba taking a subordinate 
position in the hierarchy. It is true that we find Bel 
mentioned. at times as though he were on an (qual 
footing with Asur, especially in the double rovat tite 
‘Governor of Bèl, Representative of Vor, «hire 
Assyria is sometimes termed ‘the land. of Pal and 
Nineveh ‘the city of Bel’ ‘These atles, however, were 
not inconsistent with Asur’s supremacy. lle was 'the 
king of all the gods,’ aud any national success. was 
regarded as the result of his initiative, dt was Asur 
who marked out the kings of Assyria from their birth, 
and in due time called them to the throne. dt was he 
who invested them with power and gave them vetory 
over their enemies, listened to their prayers, and dictated 
the policy they should pursue. ‘The Assyrian army were 
‘the troops of Ašur’; the national foe was *.V cr 
enemy’; and every expedition is stated. to have been 
undertaken only at his direct command. In fact, the 
life of the nation was consecrated to his service, and its 
energies. were spent in the attempt to vindicate his 
nmajesty among the nations that surrounded them. His 
symbol was the winged cirele in which was frequently 
enclosed a draped male figure wearing a head-dress with 
three horns and with his hand extended ; at other times 
he is represented as holding a bow or drawing it to its 
full extent. The symbol may, perhaps, be explained 
as a visible representation that Sur's might had no 
egual, his influence no limit, and his existence no end. 
This synibol is often to be found on the monuments as 
the accompaniment of royalty. signifying that the 
Assyrian king, as A&ur's representative, was under his 
especial protection ; and we find it not only sculptured 
above the king's image but also graven on his seal and 
even embroidered on his garment. [t is possil le that 
we may trace in this exaltation of the god Asur the 
Semitic tendency to monotheism, the complete vindica- 
ton of which first. found expression in the. Hebrew 
prophets. [t must not be supposed, however, that the 
new deity stood in any opposition to the older gods. 
‘These retained the respect and worship of the .Assvrians, 
and stood by .\Sur’s side— not so powerful, it is true, 
but retaining considerable influence and lending their 
aid without prejudice to the advancement of the nation s 
interests. 

‘The spouse of Ašur was Belit- that is, ‘the Lady’ 
par excellence ~and she was identified with the goddess 
Istar (see especially 3 R. 24, 80; 53, n. 2, 36 f. Y. and 
in particular with bStar of Nineveh. Another goddess 
who enjoyed especial veneration in Assyria was Ištar of 
Arbela, who became particularly. prominent under Sen- 
nacherib and his successors, and was generally men- 
tioned by the side of her namesake of Nineveh. She 
was especially the goddess of battle, and from Asur- 
bàni-pal we know the conventional form in which she 
was presented. This monarch, on the eve of an engage 
ment with the Flanites, feeling far from confident of hus 
own success, appealed for encouragement and guidance 
to Ištar of Arbela. The goddess answered the king s 
prayer by appearing that night in a vision to a certain 
secr while he slept. On recounting his dream to the 
king, the seer described the appearance of the goddess 
in these words : ' Ištar, who dwells in Arbela, entered. 
On the left and the right of her hung quivers ; in her 
hand she held a bow ; and a sharp sword did she draw 
for the waging of battle.' 

Besides sur and Ištar, two other gods were held in 
particular respect by the Assyrians—Ninib, the god cf 
battle, and Nergal, the god of the chase. Almost all 
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the Assyrian kings, however, had their own pantheons, | 


to whom they owed especial allegiance. In many cases 


the names constituting the pantheon occur in the king's, | 


inscriptions in a set order that does not often vary. 

Such were the principal changes which the Assyrians 
made in the pantheon of Babylonia, the majority of 
whose gods they inherited, with their functions and 
attributes to a great extent unchanged. It is true that 
our knowledge of Dabylonian religion, like that of 
Babylonian literature, comes to us mainly through 
Assyrian sources ; but though it passed to them, its origin 
and development are closely interwoven with the history 
of the older country. ‘The cosmology of the Assyrians 
and their conception of the universe were entirely Baby- 
lonian (see BABYLONIA, $ 25); their astrology (24. § 34), 
their science of omens (8 32), their system of ritual and 
their ceremonial observances ($ 29 f. ) were an inheritance 
from the temples and worships of the south. 

Though in language, writing, and literature Assyria so 
closely resembles Babylonia, in her architecture she 
302. Archi- presents a striking contrast. "The alluvial 

Lectura plains of the southern country contained no 
* stone, and the Babylonian buildings were, 
therefore, mainly composed of brick. The resources of 
Assyria were not so poor ; the limestone and the alabaster 
with which her land abounded stood her in good stead. 

The palace was the most important building among 
the Assyrians, for the principal builders were the kings. 
It was erected, usually, on an artificial platform of bricks 
or earth ; in which fact we may possibly see a survival of 
a custom of Babylonia, where such precautions against 
inundation were necessary. The platform was generally 
faced with stone, and was at times built in terraces which 
were connected by steps. The palace itself was com- 
posed of halls, galleries, and smaller chambers built 
round open courts, the walls of the former being orna- 
mented with elaborate sculptures in relief. It is only 
from their foundations that our knowledge of the Assvrian 
palaces has been obtained. From these remains a good 
idea of their extent can be gathered ; but there is no 
means of telling the appearance they presented when 
complete, Their upper portion has been totally de- 
stroyed : it is a matter of conjecture whether they con- 
sisted of more than one story. The paving of the open 
courts was as a rule composed of brick ; but sometimes 
stone slabs, covered with shallow carving in conventional 
patterns, were employed. 

The temple was subordinate to the palace. Our 
knowledge of its appearance is based mainly on its 
representation on the monuments, from which it would 
appear that the Assyrians inherited the Babylonian 
sikkurratu (temple-tower), a building in stages which 
diminish as they ascend (see BABYLONIA, § 16, beg. ). 
Unmistakable remains of a building of this description 
were uncovered on the N. side of the mound at Nimrüd. 
Another type of building depicted on the monuments 
has been identified as a shrine or a temple; it was a 
single-storied structure, with a broad entablature sup- 
ported by columns or pilasters. 

The domestic architecture of the Assyrians has 
perished. ‘The dwellings of the more wealthy must have 
resembled the royal residence. On the bas-reliefs are 
to be found villages which bear a striking resemblance to 
those of modern Mesopotamia; and, having regard to the 
eternal nature of things eastern, we may regard it as not 
unlikely that the humbler subjects of Assyria were housed 
neither better nor worse than the villagers of to-day. 

It was to adorn their palaces and temples that the 
Assyrians employed the sculptured slabs and bas-reliefs 
with which their name is peculiarly 
associated. The majority of these have 
come from the palaces of ASur-nasir-pal, Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and ASur-bini-pal. ‘The work of the earliest 
of these kings is distinguished from that of his successors 
by a certain breadth and grandeur of treatment; but 
the constant repetition of his own figure, accompanied 
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by attendants, human or divine, becomes monotonous. 
The work of Sargon presents a greater variety of subject 
and treatment ; but it is in the sculptures of Sennacherib 
and .\Sur-bani-pal that the most varied episodes of 
Assyrian life and history are portrayed. It was natural 
that battle-scenes should chiefly occupy the sculptor ; 
yet even here the artist could give his fancy play. 
Whilst he was bound by convention to depict the vulture 
devouring the slain, he could carve at the top of his 
slab a sow with her litter trampling through a reed- 
bed. Armies in camp or on the march, the siege of 
cities or battles in the open, the counting of the slain 
and the treatment of prisoners—all are rendered with 
absolute fidelity. When an army crosses a river and 
boats for transport are not to be had, the troops are 
represented as swimming over with the help of inflated 
skins! —a custom that survives on the banks of the 
‘Tigris to the present day. 

Though the sculptures of Sennacherib and .\Sur-bini- 
pal have much in common, as regards both their matter 
and the method of their treatment, each king had his 
own favourite subject for portrayal on his monuments. 
Sennacherib liked most to perpetuate his building 
operations ; ASur-bani-pal, his own deeds of valour in 
the chase.  Sennacherib erected two palaces at Nineveh 
-——the one at Nebi Yünus, the other at Kuyunjik-—but 
it is only at Kuyunjik that the palace has been thoroughly 
explored. On the walls of this latter edifice he caused 
to be carved a series of scenes in which his builders are 
represented at their work. Stone and timber are being 
carried down the Tigris upon rafts ; gangs of slaves are 
collecting smaller stones in baskets, and piling them up 
to form the terrace on which the palace is to stand ; 
others are wheeling hand-carts full of toois and ropes for 
scaffolding, or transporting on sledges huge blocks of 
stone for the colossal statues. The hunting-scenes of 
Asur-bani-pal may be regarded as marking the acme 
of Assyrian art. Background and accessories are for 
the most part absent. Thus, grotesque efforts at per- 
spective, common to the most of early art, are avoided, 
with the result that the limitations in the methods of 
the early artist are not so apparent. The scenes 
portrayed are always spirited. The figures are all 
in motion. Whilst the elaboration of detail is not 
carried to an extreme, action is represented with com- 
plete success. This series of hunting-scenes contains 
pieces of great beauty. It is in striking contrast to the 
large majority of Assyrian sculptures, which tend to 
excite interest rather than admiration. Still, even the 
earlier work has not entirely failed in its purpose— 
ornamentation. The stiff arrangement of a battlcticld 
has often a decorative effect ; and the representation of 
a river with the curves and scrolls of its water contrast- 
ing with the stiff symmetrical line of reeds upon its bank, 
is always pleasing. Indeed, from a decorative point of 
view, Assyrian art attained no small success. Traces 
of colour are still to be found on some of the bas-reliefs, 
on the hair and beards of figures, on parts of the cloth- 
ing, on the belts, the sandals, etc.; but the question 
whether the whole stone-work was originally covered 

1 A singular detail may be noticed with reference to the 
representation of these skins. The soldier places the skin 
beneath his belly, and by means of his arms and legs paddles 
himself across the water. Even with this assistance he would 
need all his breath before his efforts landed him on the opposite 
bank; but in the sculptures each soldier is represented as 
retaining in his mouth one of thelegs of the inflated skin, into 
which he continues to blow as into a bagpipe. The inflation 
of the skin could be accomplished far more effectually on land 
before he started, and the last leg of the beast could then be 
tied up so that the swimmer need not trouble himself further 
about his apparatus, but devote his entire attention to his 
stroke. This, no doubt, was what actually happened ; but the 
sculptor wishes to indicate that his skins are not solid bodies 
but full of air, and he can find no better way of showing it than 
by making his swimmers continue blowing out the skins, though 
in the act of crossing. This instance may be taken as typical 
of the spirit of primitive art, which, diffident of its own powers 


of portrayal, or distrusting the imagination of the beholder, seeks 
to make its meaning clear by means of conventional devices. 
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with paint, or only parts of it picked out in colour, can- 
not be decided. 

Even more famous than their sculptured slabs are the 
colossal winged lions and human-headed bulls of the 
Assyrians. They fired the imagination of the Hebrew 
prophet Ezekiel, and they impress the beholder of 
to-day. ‘These creatures were set on either side of a 
doorway or entrance, and were intended to be viewed 
both from the front and from the side—a fact that 
explains why they are invariably represented with five 
legs. A very curious effect was often produced by 
running inscriptions across the bodies of these beasts 
without regard to any detail of carving or design." Asur- 
nasir-pal was a great offender in this respect. Not con- 
tent with scarring his colossi in this manner, he ran 
inscriptions over his bas-reliefs as well, and displayed a 
lack of imagination by repeating the same short inserip- 
tion again and again with but few variations. 

Carving in the round was rarely practised. A stone 
statuette of Aiur-násir-pal, a seated stone figure of 
Shalmaneser I., and some colossal statues of the god 
Nebo have been found ; but, though the proportions of 
the figure are more or less correct, their treatinent is 
excecdingly stiff and formal. Modelling in elay, how- 
ever, was common. A few small clay figures of gods 
have been discovered, and we possess clay models of 
the favourite hounds of ASur-bani-pal. We know, too, 
that the stone bas-reliefs were first of all designed and 
modelled on a smaller scale in clay : the British Museum 
possesses fragments of these clay designs, as well as the 
rough drafts on clay tablets which the Assyrian masons 
copied when they chiselled the inscriptions. 

In their metal work the Assvrians were very skilful. 
This we may gather both from the monuments and 

11. Metal idt the aea La the art that 

work: deque down tous. A good majority 
of the originals of the metal trappings, 
ornaments, etc., that are represented on the monuments 
must have been cast. The metal weights in the form of 
lions are among the best actual examples of casting 
that we possess. In the British Museum, moreover, 
there is to be seen an ancient mould that was employed 
for casting. It was found near Mosul, and, although 
it must be assigned to a period about two centuries 
subsequent to the fall of Nineveh, it probably represents 
the traditional form of that class of matrix, and we 
shall not be far wrong in supposing that such moulds 
were extensively emploved in the Assyrian foundries of 
at least the later empire. The mould in question is 
made of bronze, and is formed in four pieces which fit 
together accurately. Three holes may be observed on 
the flat upper surface. Into these holes the molten 
metal was poured. When the mould was opened after 
its contents had been given time to cool, there would 
be seen lying within it three barbed arrow-heads. 

It was, however, in the more legitimate art of metal- 
beating that the Assyrians excelled. Much of the em- 
bossed work that adorned their thrones, their weapons, 
and their armour was wrought with the hammer, while 
the dishes and bowls from Nimrüd and the shields from 
the neighbourhood of Lake Van are covered with 
delicate repoussé work, the design on the upper side 
being finished and defined by means of a graving tool. 
The largest and finest examples of this class of work 
that have been preserved are the bronze sheathings of 
the gates of Shalmaneser II., which were excavated at 
Tell- Balawat in 1879 and are now to be seen in the 
British Museum. The bronze gates of nations in 
antiquity were not cast in solid metal. They would 
have been too heavy to move, and metal was not ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities to warrant such an ex- 
travaganee. The gate was built principally of wood, 
on which plates of metal were fastened; the object 
being to strengthen the gate against an enemy's assault, 
and especially to protect its wooden interior from de- 
struction by fire. The metal coverings of Shalmaneser's 
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gate consist of bronze bands which at one time 
strengthened and adorned it. .\ brief inseription runs 
round them, while the space is filled with designs in 
delicate relief illustrating the battles and conquests of 
the king and in general treatment resembling the bas- 
reliefs of stone to which reference has been made. 

Iron was used by the Assyrians; but bronze was the 
favourite substance of the inetal-worker. Specimens of 
the bronze employed have been analysed, and it has been 
ascertained that it consists roughly of one part of tin to ten 
parts of copper. We know from the jewels represented 
on the monunients that ornamental work in silver and in 
gold was not uncommon, and specimens of inlaid work 
and of work in ivory have been found at Nimrüd. Many 
of the examples we possess, however, betray a strong 
Egyptian influence, apparent in the general method of 
treatment and in the occurrence of the scearabieus, the 
cartouche, and a few hieroglyphs. Thus they must be 
regarded not as genuine Assyrian productions, but rather 
as the work of Pha:nician artists copying Egyptian 
designs. Enamelling of bricks was extensively employed 
as a means of decoration. The designs consist some- 
times of patterns, and sometimes of scenes in which 
men and animals take part. ‘The colouring is subdued, 
and the general effect is harmonious. The fact that 
the tones of the colouring are so subdued is regarded 
by some as a proof that they have faded. Some 
excellent examples of enamelled architectural orna- 
mentation in terra-cotta have been found at Nimrüd. 
They bear the name of ASur-nasir-pal. 

Engraving on gems and the rarer stones and marbles 
was an art to which the Assyrians especially devoted 

themselves. There have been found a 
12. Seals, etc. fow pe is 

ew genis and seals that are oval in 
shape; but the general form adopted was that of a 
cylinder. Those of cylindrical form vary from about 
an inch and a half to two inches in length and from 
about half an inch to an inch in diameter. They were 
pierced along the centre so that the wearer could 
suspend them from his person by a cord. The use to 
which they were put was precisely similar to that of the 
signet ring. A Babylonian or an Assyrian, instead of 
signing a document, ran his cylinder over the damp 
clay tablet on which the deed he was attesting had 
been inseribed. No two cylinder seals were precisely 
alike, and thus this method of signature worked very 
well As every wealthy Assyrian carried his own seal- 
cylinder, it is not surprising that time has spared a good 
many of them. (It may be noticed in passing that the 
class of poorer merchants and artisans did not carry 
cylinders. When they attested a document they did so 
by impressing their thumb-nail on the clay of the tablet. 
Whether a certain social status brought with it the privi- 
lege of carrying a cylinder, or whether the possession 
of one depended solely on the choice or rather on the 
wealth of its possessor, is a question that has never been 
solved. ) z 

The work on the eylinders is always intaglio, the 
engraver aiming at rendering beautiful the seal im- 
pression rather than the seal itself. The subjects repre- 
sented, which are various, inelude acts of worship, such 
as the introduction bv a priest of a worshipper to his 
god, mythological episodes, emblems of gods, animals, 
trees, etc.: the engravings are generally religions or 
symbolical. The official seal of the Assyrian kings 
forms the principal exception to this general rule ; it is 
circular and represents a royal personage slaying a liom 
with his hands. The character of the work itself varies 
from the rudest scratches to the most polished workman- 
ship, and it may be regarded as a general rule that the 
more excellent the workmanship the later the date. The 
earlier seals are inscribed by means of the simplest form 
of drill and graver, and the marks of the tools employed 
for hollowing are not obliterated, the heads of the figures 
being represented by mere holes, while the bodies re- 
semble fish-bones; it should be noted, however, that 
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early Babylonian seals of great beauty have been found 
at Telloh. 

It is strange that the Babylonian and the Assyrian, 
living in a land of clay, building their houses of brick 
13. Pottery. and writing on clay tablets—in fact, with 

plastic clay constantly passing through 
their hands— produced no striking specimens of pottery. 
‘They employed clay for all their vessels ; but the forms 
these assumed «do not show great originality, and or- 
namentation was but niggardly applied. — That the 
Assyrians were glass-blowers is shown by the discovery 
of small glass bottles and bowls.! 

The domestic furniture of the Assyrians does not 
demand a detailed description. .Ml that was made of 
wood has perished. Only the metal 
fittings survive; but these, with the 
evidence of the bas-reliefs, point to a 
high development of art in this direc- 
tion. Perhaps the most sumptuous specimens of As- 
syrian furniture that the monuments portray are the 
throne in which Sennacherib is seated before Lachish, 
the furniture in the * garden-seene' of ASur-bani-pal (both 
in the British Museum), and the chair of state or throne 
of Sargon on a slab from Khorsabad in the Louvre. 

Of the art of embroidery, also, as practised by the 
Assyrian ladies, the invaluable evidence of the monu- 
ments gives us an idea. The clothes of the sculptured 
figures are richly eovered with needle-work, especially 
on the sleeves and along the bottom of robes and tunies, 
while the royal robes of ASur-ndsir-pal are embroidered 
from edge to edge. The general character of the 
designs, whether consisting of patterns or of figures, 
resenibles that of the monuments themselves. 

One other subject must be noted in this connection, — 
it does not strictly fall under the heading cither of art or 
of architecture, though it is closely con- 
nected with branches of both,—the 
knowledge of mechanics that the Assyrians display. 
To those who have had any experience in the removal 
or fixing of Assyrian sculpture, and know the thickness 
of the bas-reliefs and the weight of even the smallest 
slab, the energy and skill required by the Assvrians to 
quarry, transport, and fix them in position is little short 
of marvellous. Yet all this was accomplished with the 
aid of only a wedge, a lever, a roller, and a rope. 
Representations of three of these implements in use are 
to be seen in the building-slabs of Sennacherib. 

Among mechanical contrivances may be mentioned the 
crane for raising water from the rivers to irrigate the 
fields, and the pulley employed for lowering or raising 
a bucket in a wel. The ingenuity of the Assyrians 
is apparent also in their various engines of war and the 
elaborate siege-train that accompanied their armies. The 
battering-rams, the scaling-ladders, the shields and 
pent-houses to protect sappers while undermining a 
wall—not to mention their chariots, weapons, and 
defensive armour—all testify to their mechanical skill. 

The position of .Assyria was favourable for commerce. 
Occupying part of the most fertile valley of W. Asia, 
she formed the highway between E. 
and W. Of her two great rivers, the 
Euphrates approaches within one hundred miles of the 
Mediterranean coast, yet empties its waters into the 
Persian Gulf. At the time of the Assyrian empire a 
highway of commerce must have lain from the Phoenician 
coast to Damascus and thence along the Euphrates to 
the Indian Ocean. Many important caravan routes 
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1 They shine with beautiful prismatic tints. Most glass that 
has heen buried for a considerable period, indeed, whether of 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, or Roman manufacture, presents 
this iridescent appearance. It is a popular error to suppose 
that it possessed these tints from rhe beginning and that the 
art by which the colouring was attained has perished with 
those who practised it. The ancients must not be allowed to 
take the credit due to nature. The earth and the atmosphere 
cine on the surface of the glass have liberated the silex, 

e process of decomposition is attended with the iridescent 
appearance. 
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also Jay through Assyria. Nineveh maintained com- 
mercial relations with the districts around Lake Urü- 
miyah, and with Ecbatana, while to the west he 
Phoenician traders journeyed by the Sinjar range to 
'Thapsácus on the Euphrates, thence south to Tadmor 
and through Damascus into Phoenicia : a second western 
caravan route Jay through Harran into upper Syria and 
Asia Minor, while Egypt's trade with Assyria as early as 
the fifteenth century is attested by the Amarna tablets. 
‘The prophet Ezekiel has borne witness to the presence of 
Assyrian merchants at Tyre in his time; yet it was the 
nations that traded with Assyria rather than Assyria 
with the nations, for the Assyrians were essentially a 
people who preferred to aequire their wealth by con- 
quest rather than in the market-place. The internal 
trade of Assyria is represented by the contract tablets 
dating from the ninth century to the end of the empire, 
that have been found at Kuyunjik. ‘These tablets— 
not nearly so many as those discovered throughout Baby- 
lonia (y.7., § 19, beg.)—deal with the sale of slaves, 
eattle, and produce, the purehase of land, ete., and bear 
witness to the internal prosperity of Assyria. ‘They are 
written more carefully than the majority of those of 
Babylonia ; and the Babylonian device of wrapping the 
tablet in an envelope of clay on which the contraet was 
inseribed in duplicate, with a view to its safer preserva- 
tion, was not often adopted. 

The form of government in Assyria throughout the 
whole course of her history was that of a military 
despotism. The king was supreme. He 
was .\Sur's representative on earth and 
under the speciol protection of the gods. 
Whatever policy he might adopt was <ASur's policy, 
and it was the duty of every subject of Assyria to carry 
out his will. The nation therefore existed for the mon- 
archy, not the monarehy for the nation. The kingship 
rested on the army, on which it relied to quell rebellion 
and maintain authority as well as to conquer foreign 
lands. The army was in consequenee the greatest 
power in the state. Its commander-in-chief, the farfan 
or ¢artan, held a position next to that of the king him- 
self, in whose absenee he led the troops and directed 
operations (ep TARTAN). The je£4 was an important 
lower officer; the rab-ġisir was his superior ; and the 
Sud-Saké and rab-Saké were only second to the tartan 
(ep RABSHAKEH). The titles of many court officers are 
known ; but it is difficult to ascertain their functions. 
The more important were eligible for the office of the 
dimmu, to which they succeeded in order, each giving his 
name to the year during which he held office (see § 19 
and CHRONOLOGY, 8 23) In a military state such as 
Assyria a system of civil administration, it may be said, 
had almost disappeared. The governors of the various 
cities in the realm, whose duty it was to maintain order 
and send periodical aecounts to the king, were not 
civilians. In fact, every position of importance in the 
empire was filled from the army. Priests and judges 
exercised a certain authority ; but it was small in com- 
parison with that of similar classes in Babylonia. 

It was Assyria that at first attracted 
the attention of explorers, though within 
recent years Babylonia has enjoyed a 
monopoly of excavation and discovery 
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In the year 1820 Rich, the resident of the East India Com- 
pany at Bagdad, visited Mosul and made a superficial examina- 
tion of the mounds of Kuyunjik and Nebi Yünus. He obtained 
some fragments of pottery and a few bricks inscribed in cunei- 
form characters, and he published an account of what he had 
seen. It was not until 1842 that attention was again attracted 
to these mounds. Botta, the French Consul at Mosul, then 
began to explore Kuyuniik. His efforts, however, did not meet 
with much success, and next year he transferred his altention to 
Khorsabad, 15 m. to the N. of Màsul. There he came across 
the remains of a large building that subsequently proved to be 
the palace of Sargon, king of Assyria (722-705 B.C.) The 
majority of the sculptures that he and Victor Place excavated 
on this site are to be found in the Louvre ; some, however, were 
obtained for the British Museum by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

In 1845 Sir Henry Layard explored the mounds at Nimrüd 
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and Kuyunjik, undertaking excavations at these places for the 
trustees of the British Museum ; these diggings were continued 
by Loftus, Rassam, and others, under the direction of Sir 
boy Rawlinson, who was then serving as Consul-General and 
political agent at Bagdad, and they resulted in the discovery of 
the principal remains of Assyrian art that have been recovered. 
At Nimrüd the palaces of ASur-nasir-pal (884-860 B.c.), Shal- 
maneser II. (860-824 n.c.), and Esarhaddon (681-669 p.c.) have 
been unearthed (cp Caran), and at pugne (cp NINEVEH) 
the palace of Sennacherib (705-681), and that of A&ur-báni- 
pal (669-625). ‘I'he bas-reliefs, inscriptions, ete., from that palace 
are preserved in the British Museum. At Kuyunjik (1852-54) 
the famous library of ASur-bani-pal, from which the greater 
part of our knowledge of Babylonian and Assyrian literature is 
derived, was discovered. At Kal'at Sherkát and at Sherif Khan 
excavalions were successful; important stone inscriptions and 
clay cylinders of the early kings were found at Kal'at Sherkat. 
Che years 1878-79 were times of remarkahle discoveries. Dur- 
ing this period the ‘finds ‘at Ruyunjik included the great cylinder 
of ASur-bani-pal (g.v.), the most perfect specimen of its kind 
extant; at Nimrüd a large eur dating from the time of 
ASur-nasir-pal was unearthed, while excavation at Tell-Balawat 
resulted. in the recovery of a second temple of ASur-nasir-pal 
and the bronze coverings of the gate of Shalmaneser If. (cp 
supra) Besides the excavators and explorers of Assyria to 
whom reference has been made, two others shouid be mentioned 
—QGeorge Smith and E. A. Wallis Budge. George Smith, in 
the years 1873, 1874, and 1875-76, undertook three expeditions 
to that country, on the last of which he lost his life. The most 
recent additions to the collection of cuneiform tablets from 
Kuyunjik were made by Budge in the years 1888 and 1891. 

Of the Assyrian antiquities which have been recovered, most 
of the sculptures of Sargon from Khorsabad are in the Louvre ; 
Berlin possesses a stele of Sargon found at Cyprus (cp SARGON) 
and a stele of Ksarhaddon ; a few slabs from the palace of Ašur- 
nasir-pal have found their way into the museums at Edinburgh, 
the Hague, Munich, Zürich, and Constantinople, and others 
from Kuyunjik into private galleries; almost all else is to be 
found within the walls of the British Museum. 


There are four main sources of information for the 
settlement of Assyrian chronology —the so-called 
' Eponym lists’ (see below), thechrono- 
logical notiees scattered throughout 
the historical inscriptions (see § 20, beg.), the genea- 
logies some of the kings give of themselves (see § 20, 
end), and lastly those two most important documents 
which have been styled the ‘Synchronous History’ 
(8 21, beg.) and the ' Babylonian Chronicle’ ($ 21, 
end). 

The early Babylonians had counted time by great 
events, such as the taking of a city, or the construction of 
a canal (cp CuRONOLOGY, § 2, beg.). This primitive 
system of reckoning, by which a period or date could 
be but roughly estimated, gave place among the later 
Babylonians to the fashion of counting time according 
to the vears of the reigning king. 

The Assyrians adopted neither of these methods. 
They invented a system of their own. They named 
the years after certain officers, each of whom may pos- 
sibly have been termed a /;mx« or limmu, though the 
majority of scholars agree in regarding this term as 
referring not to the officer himself, but to his period 
of office. These officers or eponyms were appointed 
in a general rotation ; each in succession held office for 
a year and gave his name to that year; the office was 
similar to that of the archonate at Athens or the con- 
sulate at Rome. Lists of the mmus have been pre- 
served from the reign of Rammian-nirari H. (911-890 
B.C.) down to that of ASur-bini-pal (669-625 B.C.) 
Some of them merely state the name of the eponym ; 
others add short accounts of the principal events 
during his term of office. Now, it is obvious that the 
dates of all the years in this known succession will be 
known if there be any of them that can be determined 
independently. It fortunately happens that there is such 
a year. From the list we know that in the eponymy of 
Pur-Sagali in the month of Sivan (May-June) the sun 
was eclipsed, and astronomers have calculated that there 
was a total eclipse at Nineveh on the rsth of June 763 
B.C. Hence the year of Pur-Sagali is fixed as 763, and 
the dates of the eponyms for the whole period covered 
by the lists are determined (see further CHRONOLOGY, 
§ 24, and cp below, § 32). 

For the chronology before this period other sources 
must be sought. Approximately it can sometimes be 
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determined by means of data supplied by the inscriptions 
20. Earlier of the kings in the form of chronological 
period. notices or remarks. For example, Sen- 
nacherib in his inscription engraved on 
the rock at Bavian (see AB 2116 J). in recounting 
his conquest of Babylon (689 B.C. ), adds that Kammaén 
and Sala, the gods of the city of Ekallati which 
Marduk -nādin-ahē, king of Akkad, in the time of 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, had carried away 
to Babylon, he now recovered and restored to their 
place after a lapse of 418 years (cp below, & 28). 
According to Sennacheribs computation, therefore, 
Tiglath- pileser 1. must have been reigning in the 
year 1107 B.C., and from the inscription of ‘Viglath- 
pileser himself on his cylinders (cp below, 8 28, beg. 
we know that this year is probably not among the first 
five of his reign (cp below, 8 28). Moreover, Viglath- 
pileser himself tells us that he rebuilt the temple of Anu 
and Ramman, which sixty years previously had been 
pulled down by Asur-dàán because it had fallen into 
decay in the course of 641 years since its foundation by 
Samsi-Rammán (cp below, § 25). This notice, there- 
fore, proves that Asur-dàn must have been on the throne 
about the years 1170 or 1180 B.C., and further approxi- 
mately fixes the date of Samzi-Rammaán as about the year 
1820. The date of one other Assyrian king can 
be fixed by means of a reference made to him bv one of 
his successors. Sennacherib narrates (cp below, 8 27) 
that a seal of Tukulti-Ninib I. had been brought from 
Assyria to Babylon, where after 600 years he found it 
on his conquest of that city. Sennacherib conquered 
Babylon twice, once in 702 and again in 689 ; it may 
be concluded, therefore, that "Tukulti-Ninib reigned in 
any case before 1289 u.Cc., and possibly before 1302 
B.C. We thus have four settled points or pegs on 
which to hang the early history of Assyria. 

Further assistance in the arrangement of the earlier 
kings is obtained from genealogies. Ramman-nirars 
L, for example, styles himself the son of Pudil 
(= Pudi-ilu), grandson of Bel-nirari, great grandson of 
Asur-uballit, all of whom, he states, preceded him ou 
the throne of Assyria. Most of the Assyrian kings of 
whom we possess inscriptions at least state the name 
of their father, while in one instance we know the 
relationship between two early kings from a consider- 
ably later occupant of the throne, Tiglath-pileser 1., 
informing us that Sami. Rammáàn was the son of limi- 
Dagan and that each was an early putes? of Assyria. 
We thus know to a great extent the order in which 
the kings must be arranged, and in cases where a son 
succeeds his father we can assign approximately the 
possible limits of their respective rules. 

A further aid is found in the ‘Synchronous History ' 
of Assyria and Babylonia. This inscription was an 
official document drawn up with the 


a A ud aim of giving a brief summary of the 
ud TY: relations. between Babylonia and As- 


syria from the earliest times in regard 
to the boundary line dividing the two countries. “The 
chief tablet on which this record is inscribed is, un- 
fortunately, broken; but much still remains which renders 
the document one of the most important sources for 
Babylonian and Assyrian history. From it we ascer- 
tain for considerable periods which kings of Babylonia 
and Assyria were contemporaries. 

Similar information for the period from about 775 to 
669 B.C. is obtained from the Babylonian Chronicle. 

Now, we know the order and the length of the reigns 
of a great majority of the Babylonian kings from the 
Babylonian lists of kings that have been discdvered, and 
the dates of some can be fixed, like those of the earlier 
Assyrian kings, from subsequent chronological notices 
(cp BABYLONIA, § 38) The dates and order, there- 
fore, of the kings of both Babylonia and Assyria can 
to some extent be approximately settled independently 
of one another, and each line of kings can be controlled 
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from the other by means of the bridges thrown across 
between the two by the ‘Synchronous History’ and the 
* Babylonian Chronicle.’ 

A further means of control is supplied by the points 
of contact that we can trace between Assyria and Egypt. 
Such are the Egyptian campaigns of A&ur-bàni-pal re- 
counted on his cylinder inscription and the letter from 
ASur-uballit to Amenophis 1V., recently found at Tell 
el-Amarna, and now preserved in the Gizeh Museum. 
These points of contact are not, however, sufficient 
to warrant a separate classification; and to go to 
Egyptian chronology to fetch help for that of Assyria 
would be to embark on an explanation Zzgwofz per 
tgnotius (cp EGYPT, § 55 f., and CHRONOLOGY, § 19). 

Assyrian chronology, therefore, unlike that of earlv 
Babylonia, may be regarded as tolerably fixed. ‘The 
dates of the later Assyrian kings, with the exception 
of the successors of A&ur-bàni-pal, can be settled almost 
toa year, while the dates assigned by various scholars 
to the earlier Assyrian kings, though differing, do not 
differ very widely. The data summarised above, 
which must form the basis of every system of Assyrian 
chronology, are not elastic beyond a certain point. 
Thus, whilst no two historians agree precisely as to the 
dates to be assigned to many of these earlier kings, the 
maximum of their disagreement is inconsiderable, and 
the results arrived at by almost any one of them may 
be considered approximately correct. 

With the Semitic races in general and the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians in particular proper names re- 
tained their original forms with great 
persistency. Among these two nations, 
in fact, many names consist of short sentences, complete 
and perfectly grammatical ; indeed, were it not for the 
deterninatives placed before them to show that they are 


names er for males, {> for females) the difficulty 


of reading Assyrian texts would be considerably in- 
creased. 

The following are translations of some of the names 
of Assyrian kings the interpretation of which may be 
regarded as certain. Where the real Assyrian form 
of the name differs from the form now in common use 
it 1s added in brackets : — 

‘Dagon hath heard.’ 


* My sun is Rimmon.’ 

* ASur is lord of his people. 

‘Hidden in Ašur. 

* Ašur giveth hrethren.' 

* Ašur hath quickened to life. 

3él-nirari . * Bel is my helper.’ 

Rammin-nirari . . . * Rimmon is my helper. 

Shalmaneser (Sulmanu-aSaridu) ‘Sulman is chief. 

'Tukulti-Ninib * My help is Ninib.' 

Bél-kudur-u-ur ‘Bél, protect the boundary ! 

Ninib-pal-ESara . ‘Ninih is the son of EXara.* 

A&ur-dàn . * A&ur is judge.' 

ASur-ré5-i8i . . . ‘ASur, raise the head !’ 

Tiglath-pileser (Tukulti-pal-ESara) ‘ My help is the son of 
Sšara.’ 

ASur-hél-kala. * Ašur is lord of all.’ 

Agur-nisir-pal . . * ASur protecteth the son.’ 

ASur-nirari 5 


* A&ur 15 my helper.' 
Sargon (Sarru-kinu) 


‘The legitimate king.’ 
Sennacherib (Sin-ahé-erba) ‘Sin (Ze., the Moon-god) hath 


increased “ brethren.” ' 
Esarhaddon (.\Sur-ah-iddina) ‘Ašur hath given a hrother.’ 
Agur-bani-pal . . * A&ur is the creator of a son.' 
ASur-eul-ilini . * Ašur is prince of the gods.’ 
Sin-Sar-iSkun . * Sin hath established the king.' 

The beginnings of the Assyrian empire are not, like 
those of Babylonia, lost in remote antiquity. It is far 
23. History. Tre recent in its origin. The account 

i TY: contained in Gen. 1011 to the effect that 
the Assyrians went forth from the Babylonians and 
founded their own cities is supported by all the evidence 
ave can gather from the inscriptions. It is true that no 
actual account of this emigration has yet been found 
:among the archives of either nation ; but every indication 
of their origin tends to support the biblical account, 
for the Assyrians in all that they have left behind them 
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Ismi-Dagan 
Samu-Rammiün . 
ASur-bél-nisisu 
Puzur-Asur : 
A&ur-nüdin-ahé . 
ASur-uballit 
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| betray their Babylonian origin. Their language and 
method of writing, their literature, their religion, and 
| their science were taken over from their southern neigh- 
bours with but little modification, and their very history 
is so interwoven with that of Babylonia that it is often 
difficult to treat the two countries separately. 
The period at which the Assyrian offshoot left its 
parent stem, though not accurately known, can be set 
within certain limits. It must have 
scena cere been at least before 2300 B.C. ‘The 
Babylonian emigrants, pushing northwards along the 
course of the Tigris, formed their first important settle- 
ment on its W. bank some distance to the N. of its 
point of junction with the Lower Zab. Here they 
founded a city, and called it Ašur after the name of 
their national god,—a city that long continued to be 
the royal capital of the kingdom. 

The oldest Assyrian rulers did not bear the title of 
king. ‘They bore that of /5saZ£z, a term equivalent to 

` the title palesi, assumed by many rulers 

28. eee of the old Babylonian cities in the S. 

TULETS. coque phrase ‘ 7sfakku of the god Ašur“ is 

not to be taken in the sense of * priest.' In all probability 

it implies that the ruler was the representative of his 

god -an explanation that is quite in accordance with the 
theocratie feeling of the period. 

The earliest iS&akkus at present known to us are 
I$mi-Dagan and his son Samši-Rammān. The latter 
built a temple to the gods Anu and Raniman, which, 
Tiglath-pileser I. tells us, fell into decay; 641 years 
afterwards ASur-dan pulled it down, and 60 years later 
it was rebuilt by Tiglath-pileser himself. This refer- 
ence enables us to fix the date of Samzi-Rammün at 
about 1820, and it is usual to assign to ISmi-Dagan, 
his father, a date some twenty years earlier, cérca 1840 
B.C. In addition to his buildings at Ašur, Samši- 
Ramméan restored a temple of Ištar at Nineveh. The 
names of other iššakkus are known, although their dates 


cannot be determined. 
Bricks, for example, have been found at Kal‘at-Sherkat, the 
site of the ancient city of Ašur, which bear the name of a 


second Šamši - Rammàn, the son of Igur-kapkapu, and record 
that he erected a temple to the national god in that city. An- 
other brick from the same place is inscribed with the name of 
Irisum, the son of Hallu, commemorating his dedication of a 
building to the god Ašur for the preservation of his own life 
and that of his son. 

There are no data for determining the relation of 
Assyria to Babylonia at this period. Whether the early 
iSSakkus still owed allegiance to their mother country 
or had already repudiated her claims of control is a 
question that cannot be decided with certainty. It is 
generally supposed, however, that at some period be- 
tween 1700 and 1600 B.C. Assvria finallv attained her 
independence. 

The oldest Assyrian king whose name is known to 
us is Bel-kapkapu. Rammman-nirari III., in an obscure 

z E passage in one of his inscriptions, 

26. First kings. mentions Bél-kapkapu as one of his 
earliest predecessors on the throne of Assyria. This 
passage is, however, the only indication we possess of 
the time at which he ruled. The first Assyrian king of 
whom we have more certain information is ASur-bél- 
niSiiu. With this king our knowledge of Assyrian 
history becomes more connected, and we can 
trace in greater detail thedoingsof the various 
! kings and the relations they maintained with Babylonia. 
The source of information that now becomes available 
is the ‘Synchronous History ' (see above, § 21). 

From this document we learn that ASur-bél-nidisu was on 
friendly terms with Kara-indaS, a king of the third Babylonian 
dynasty, with whom he formed a compact and determined the 
boundary that should divide their respective kingdoms. These 

; friendly relations were maintained by Puzur-ASur, 
iliac EDS king e iu who concluded similar treaties with 
Burna- Buriaš, king of Babylonia. Puzur-ASur was probably 
succeeded by AXur-nádin-ahé (crea 1420). This king is mentioned 
in a letter of ASur-uballit to Amenophis IV., king of Egypt, in 
which he refers to ASur-niidin-ahé as his father. How long the 
friendly relations between Assyria and Babylonia continued we 
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cannot say; but it was impossible that friction should always be 
avoided. Assyria was proud of her independence, while Baby- 
lonia could not but be jealous of her growing strength. ‘Thus it 
was not long before their relations became hostile, Fr is under 
2 ASur-uhallit that we first find the two nations in 
circa 1410. open conflict. AXur-uballi], to cement his friend- 
ship with Babylonia, had given his daughter Muballijat-serüa in 
marriage to a Babylonian king, and Kara-harda&, the offspring 
of this union, in time succeeded his father on the throne. He was 
slain, however, in a revolt, and Nazi-hugas, a man of unknown 
origin, was sct up in his stead. To avenge the death of his 
grandson, Asur-uballit invaded Babylonia, slew Nazi-bugas, and 
set the youngest son of Burna-Puria$, kKurigalzu ]]., on the 
throne. (Such is the account given in the ‘Synchronous His- 
tory’ of ASur-uballiy’s intervention in. Babylonian affairs. Ft 
may be mentioned, however, that a parallel text contains a 
somewhat different version of the affair, with which the account 
in the ‘Synchronous History’ has not yet been satisfactorily 
reconciled.) Kurigalzu did not long maintain friendship with 
Assyria. Soon we find him at war with Aiur-uballit's son 
: and successor, Bél-nirari,  Bel-nirari, he wever, de- 
circa 1380. feated him at the city of Sugagu, and after plunder- 
ing his camp added to the Assyrian territory half of the 
country from the land of Subaru to Babylonia. — Bél-nirari’s 
son Pudi-ilu (circa 1560) retained the territory his father had 
acquired, hut did not attempt to make further encroachments 
on the S. He undertook successful expeditions, however, 
against the tribes on the E. and SE. of Assyria. We possess 
an inscription on a brick from his palace at Ašur, and another 


inscriptioa of his on a six-sided stone (in the British Museum) 


records that he erected a temple to Sama$ the Sun-god. His son 
ee . Rammān-nirarı l., after strengthening the Assyrian 
circa 1345. ; Re ey : Ms 

rule in the territory recently acquired by his father, 
turned his attention to his 5$. boundary. He conquered the 
Babylonian king Nazi-maruttaS in. Kar-IStar-Akarsallu, and 
added considerably to his empire. 


Rammān-nirari was succeeded by his son Shalmaneser 
L tle has left us no account of the expeditions he 
undertook ; but that he was a great con- 


circa 1330. > 
queror we gather from a reference in the 


27. Shal- annals of ASur-nasir-pal ‘This king re- 
BN S L, tates that in his reign the Assyrians whom 
etc. 


Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, a prince 
who preceded him, had settled in the city of Halzidipha 
revolted under Hulai, their governor, and took the royal 
Assyrian city of Damdamusa. These places lay on the 
upper course of the Tigris; and it is evident from 
A&ur-nàásir-pal's account that Shalinaneser had formed a 
sort of military outpost at this spot which shows that he 
must have undertaken successful expeditions against the 
countries to the NW. of Assyria. We may conclude 
that it was in consequence of this extension of his territory 
along the ‘Tigris that Shalmaneser transferred his 
capital from ASur in the south, which had formed the 
royal residence of Assyria, to Calah, a city of which he 
was the founder, as we lcarn from ASur-nfsir-pal. This 
new capital was situated about eighteen miles S. of 
Nineveh (cp CALAN). — Shalmaneser, however, did not 
neglect the older capital. He enlarged its royal palace 
and restored the great temples. We know also that he 
restored the great temple of lštar at Nineveh. 

On his death he was succeeded by his son Tukulti- 
Ninib, who, like his father, busied himself in extending 
the NW. limits of his kingdom. At the 
sources of the Subnat, a river that joins the 
Tigris some distance above the modern Diar-bekr, he 
caused an image of himself to be hewn in the rock. 
He conquered Babylonia, and for seven years governed 
the country by means of tributary princes. | Though 
we have not recovered any actual inscription of this 
king, we possess a copy of one made by the orders of 
Sennacherib, on a clay tablet in the British Museum. 
The original was inscribed on a seal of lapis-lazuli, and 
Sennacherib tells us it had been carried from Assyria to 
Babylon. Six hundred years later, says Sennacherib, 
on his conquest of that city, he found the seal among 
the treasures of Babylon and brought it back (cp above, 
§ 20) The inscription itself is short, merely contain- 
ing the name and titles of Tukulti-Ninib, and calling 
down the vengeance of Ašur and Rammiàn on any one 
who should destroy the record. How or at what period 
the seal was brought to Babylon cannot be said with 
certainty ; but it is not improbable that it found its way 
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there during ‘Tnkulti-Ninib’s occupation of the country. 
This occupation was not permanent. At the end of 
seven years the nobles of Babylon revolted, and set 
Rammian-sum-usur, or Rammiain-Sum-nasir (the name 
may be read in cither way), on the throne there as an 
independent king. — Tukulti-Ninib was not a popular 
ruler, for he was slain in a revolt by his own nobles, 
who set his son, Aiur-nüsir-pal, upon the throne. We 
possess an Assyrian copy of a letter written by a Baby- 
Jonian king named Rammān-šum-nāsir to ASur-narara 
and Nabü-daian, kings of Assyria. Tf, as has been 
suggested, the writer of this letter and the king who 
succeeded Tukulti-Ninib on the throne of Babylon are 
identical, we obtain the names of two other Assyrian 
kings of this period. 

A few years later, under Bél-kudur-nsur (circa 1210), we find 
the Assyrians and Babylonians again in conflict. Bel-kudur- usur, 
Fm 2o the Assyrianking, w asslainin thebattle ; but Ninib- 
ered 1205. pal-Ešara retreated with the Assyrian army, and 
when the Babylonians followed up their advantage by an 
invasion of Assyria he defeated them and drove them from the 
country, "he Babylonians, however, though repulsed, appear 
to have regained a considerable part of their former territory 
from the Assyrians. The next occupant of the throne was 
ASur-din, the son of Ninib-pal-E Sara. He retrieved 
the disasters which his father had sustained at the 
hands of the Babylonians. He invaded Babylonia against 
Zamama-Suni-iddin, captured the cities of Zaban, lrria, and 
Akarsallu, and returned with rich booty to Assyria. The only 
other fact that we know of this king was that he pulled dov n 
the temple of Rammaán and Ašur which had been erected by 


Samii-Rammün, but had since fallen into decay. His must 
have been an energetic reign, to justify the eulugy pronounced 
on him by his great-grandson ‘Viglath-pileser J. This monarch 
describes him as one ‘who wielded a shining sceptre, who ruled 
the men of Ecl, whose deeds and offerings pleased the great gods, 
and who lived to a good old aye.’ Ashur dan was succeeded 
by his son Mutakkil-Nusku (circa 1150), of whose reign we know 
nothing. He in turn was succeeded by his son 
ASur-réS-131, whom Tiglath-pileser calls ‘tnemighty 
king who conquered the lands of the foe and overthrew all the 
exalted’; and from a clay bowl of his, bearing an inscription, 
we learn that the peoples of Lullumi and Kuti were among 
those he overthrew. He was victorious against the Babylonians. 
The Babylonian king, Nebuchadrezzar f., desiring to extend 
the northern limits of his country invaded «Assyria and besieged 
a border fortress. ASur-ré5-iSi, however, summoned his chariots 
of war, and on his advance the Babylonians retreated, ps 
their siege-train. Nebuchadrezzar, with fresh chariots an 
troops, soon returned ; but Ašur-rēš-iši, after reinforcing his own 
army, gave him battle and inflicted on him a crushing defeat. 
‘Fhe Babylonian camp was plundered, and furty chariots fell into 
the hands of the Assyrians. 

On the death of ASur-ré@S-iSi the throne passed to his 
son Tiglath-pileser 1., whose reign marks an 
epoch in Assyrian history. He is, moreover, 
the first Assyrian monarch who has left us a detailed 

28. Tiglath- eRe of his achievements. Phe great 
: inseription of this king is contained 
pileser I. T i : 
on four octagonal cylinders of clay which 
he buried at the four corners of the temple of Ramman 
at Ašur to serve as a permanent record of his greatness 
and of the extent of the Assyrian empire during his reign. 
Each of the four cylinders contains the same inscription. 
Where one is broken or obscure the text can be made 
out from the others. ! 

In the course of the introduction with which he prefaces the 
account of his expeditions he gives the following description of 
himself: ‘Tiglath-pileser, the mighty king, the king of hosts 
who has no rival, the king of the four quarters, the king of all 
rulers, the lord of lords, . . . the king of kings, the excellent 
priest who, at the command of the Sun-god, was entrusted with 
the shining sceptre and has ruled al! men who are subject to 
Bel, the true shepherd whose name has been proclaimed unto 
the rulers, the exalted governor whose weapons Ašur has 
commanded and whose name for the rule of the four quarters he 
has proclaimed for ever, . . . the mighty one, the desiroyer who 
like the blast of a hurricane over the hostile land has proved his 
power, who by the will of Bel has no rival and has destroyed 
the foes of Ašur,’ On the conclusion of this preface the 
inscription goes on to recount the various campaigns in which 
‘Yiglath-pileser was engaged during the first five years of his 
reign. He first advanced against the inhabitants of Mušku 
(the Meshech of the OT; see Tusa), who had overrun and 
conquered the land of Kummuh, which lay on both sides of the 
Euphrates to the NW. of Assyria. Tiglath-pileser, therefore, 
crossed the intervening mountainous region and defeated their 


circa 1200. 


circa 1140. 


circa 1120. 


1 Translation in AJ 1 14-47. ' 
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five kings with great slaughter. ‘The bodies of their warriors,’ 
he says, ‘in the destructive battle did 1 cast down like a 
tempest. Their blood I caused to flow over the valleys and 
heights of the mountains, Their heads | cut off, and around 
their cities I heaped them like . . . Their spoil, their posses- 
sions, their property without limit, | brought out. Six thousand 
men, the remainder of their armies, who before my weapons had 
fled, clasped my feet (7.e., tendered their submission). I carried 
them away and reckoned them as the inhabitants of my land.’ 
Tiglath-pileser then attacked the land of Kummuh, burnt the 
cities, besieged and destroyed the fortress of SeriXe on the 
Tigris, and captured the king. He defeated the tribes that came 
to the assistance of Kummuh, and after receiving the submission 
of the neighbouring city of UrartinaS returned to Assyria with 
great booty, part of which he dedicated to the gods Ašur and 
Rammiin. This expedition was followed by one against 


the land of Subari (or Subarti), in the course of which he 
defeated four thousand warriors of the Hatti («ce Hrrrires)and 
captured one hundred and twenty chariots. Another campaign 
in the mountainous regions of the NW. met with similar 
success, and resulted in the submission of many small states and 
cities.  liglath:pileser now devoted his energies to extending 
his border in another direction. He crossed the Lower Zab and 
overran the districts of MurattaS and Sarada’uS to the S. of 
Assyria. Shortly afterwards, however, he returned to the N., 
whence he brought back with him the captured images of 
twenty-five gods, which he set up as trophics in the temples of 
his own land. Tiglath-pileser next extended his conquests still 
farther north into the district around the upper course of the 
Euphrates. The mountains he passed with great difficulty, and 
crossed the Euphrates itself on rafts which his troops constructed 
out of the trees that clothed the hill-sides. llere twenty-three 
kings of the land of Na'iri, alarmed at his approach, assembled 
their combined forces to give him battle. * But,’ writes Tiglath- 
pileser, ‘with the violence of my mighty weapons I oppressed 
them, and the destruction of their numerous host 1 accomplished 
like the onslaught of the Storm-god. The corpses of their 
warriors I scattered in the plains and on the mountain-heights.' 
After completing the subjugation of the district he restored the 
kings he had captured, and in addition to the spoil he had taken 
he rec ived from them as tribute twelve thousand horses and two 
thoas'vl oxen. The Assyrian king now turned his troops 
against the region of the W. Euphrates. He subdued the 
district around the city of Carchemish, and even extended his 
conquests beyond the river, which his army crossed on rafts 
buoyed up by inflated skins. The last campaign of which we 
have a detailed account is that against the land of Musri to the 
N. of Assyria, the inhabitants of which, when at length driven 
into their chief city of Arini, tendered their submission. Tiglath- 
pileser then marched through the neighbouring country carrying 
with him fire and sword, burning the cities he took and digging 
up their foundations. The royal scribe, speaking in his master's 
name, concludes his record of these early conquests of Tiglath- 
pileser with the following summary : * In all forty-two lands and 
thetr kings from beyond the Lower Zab, from the border of the 
distant mountains as far as the farther side of the Euphrates up 
to the land of Hatti and as far as the upper sea of the setting 
sun (4.¢., Lake Van), from the beginning of my sovereignty until 
my fifth year, has my hand conquered. One command have I 
caused them to bear; their hostages have I taken ; tribnte and 
tax have I imposed upon them.’ 

The cylinder-inscription of Tiglath-pileser does not recount 
the later expeditions of his reign. From the ‘Synchronous 
History,’ however, which deals with his relations with Baby- 
lonia, we learn that Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, and Marduk- 
nadin-ahé, king of Babylonia, had ‘a second time’ set in battle 
array their chariots of war that were assembled above the Lower 
Zab in Arzubina. ‘In the second year ' they fought in Akkad, 
where Tiglath-pileser ‘captured the cities of Dür-Kurigalzu, 
Sippar of the Sun-god, Sippar of Anunitu, Babylon, Opis, the 
great cities together with their fortifications ; at the same time 
h: plundered Akarsallu as far as the city of Lubdi, and the land 
of 5u^i (on the Euphrates to the NW. of Babylon) in its entirety 
up to the city of Rapiku he subdued.'! The phrase ‘a second 
time' is puzzling, for the ‘Synchronous History’ does not relate 
a previous campaign of Tiglath-pileser against Babylon. Some 
scholars therefore suggest that it refers merely to the former 
struggle of ASur-réS-15i, Tiglath-pileser's father, with the Baby- 
lonian king Nebuchadrezzar I.; but it must be remembered that 
Tiglath-pileser did not meet with unvarying success in his re- 
lations with Babylonia, for Sennacherib mentions that during 
his reign Rammiin and Sala, the gods of the city of Ekallati, 
had been carried off by Marduk-nádin-ahe, king of Akkad {cp 
above, § 20) The question whether this conquest of Ekalláti 
was before or after Tiglath-pileser's successful Babylonian 
campaign is still indeed an open one; but the supposition is 
plausible that Marduk-nidin-ahé's advance against Assyria was 
in the first year of hostilities between the two countries, and 
that his suceess was merely temporary, being followed *in the 
second year’ by Tiglath-pileser's extensive conquests in Bahy- 
lonia as related in the ‘Synchronous History.’ 

Tiglath-pileser was a great hunter. He kept a record of 
the beasts he slew in the desert. This was inserted in the 
cylinder-inscription after the account of his campaigns. From 
it we learn that with the help of the gods Nimb and Nergal 
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he slew ‘four wild oxen, mighty and terrible in the desert 
of the land of Mitāni and in Araziki, which is in front of the 
land of Hatti,' ten elephants in the district of Harran and on 
the banks of the Khabar, one hundred and twenty lions on 
foot, and eight hundred with spears while in his chariot. He 
caught four elephants alive, and brought them back, together 
with the hides and tusks of those he had slain, to the city of 
Ašur. No less energetic was the king in his building 
operations. The temples of the gods in Ašur that were in ruins 
he restored ; he repaired the palaces throughout the country 
that his predecessors had allowed to fall into decay ; he extended 
his water-supply by the construction of canals; he accumulated 
considerable quantities of grain. As a result of his conquests, 
he kept Assyria supplied with horses, cattle, and sheep, and 
brought back from his campaigns fureigu trees and plants, which 
became acclimatised. 

The reign of ‘Tiglath-pileser was a period of 
great prosperity for Assyria. He pushed his conquests 
until the bounds of his empire extended from below 
the Lower Záb to Lake Van and the district of the 
Upper Euphrates, and from the mountains to the E. of 
Assyria to Syria on the W., including the region watered 
by the Khabar. Ile was a good warrior; yet he did 
not neglect the internal administration of his realm, 
devoting the spoil of his campaigns to the general 
improvement of the country. In fact, the summary he 
gives of his own reign isa just one: ‘To the land of 
Ašur I added land; to its people 1 added people. The 
condition of my people I improved: [ caused them to 
dwell in a peaceful habitation.’ 

The prosperity which Assyria had enjoyed under 
Tiglath-pileser does not appear to have long survived 
his death. 

At the time of ASur-bél-kala, Tiglath-pileser's son, relations 
between Assyria and Babylonia were of a friendly nature. 
ASur-bél-kala at first made treaties with Marduk-Sapik-zer-máti, 
king of Babylon; and later, when Rammin-aplu-iddina, a man 
of obscure extraction, ascended the throne of Babylonia, he 
further strengthened the connection between the two countries 
by contracting an allianee with the daughter of the Babylonian 


king. Šamši-Rammān, another son of Tiglath-pileser L, also 
succeeded to the throne, but whether before or after his brother 
ASur-bél-kala cannot be determined. The only inscription of 
this king that we possess records that he restored the temple of 
the goddess [Star tn. Nineveh. 

Such are the only facts we know concerning the 
immediate successors of Tiglath-pileser H, and at this 

oint a gap of more than one hundred 
29. Gap. P SUO 

, years occurs in our knowledge of the 
CUCTTOTOOSO Story of Assyna, ANG may surmist 
that the period was one of misfortune for the empire. 
What little can be gathered from the inscriptions con- 
cerning these years speaks of disaster. 

Shalmaneser 11., in his monolith-inscription,! states that he 
recaptured the cities of Pethor and Mutkinu (beyond the 
Euphrates), which had been originally taken by "T'iglath-pileser 
I., but had meanwhile been lost by Assyria in the time of a king 
named Ašur- . . . (the latter half of the name being broken). 
This king may be identified with ASur-erbi, and in that case he 
must have met with at least some success in the W., for we 
know that at a place on the coast of Phoenicia ASur-erbi cut an 
image of himself in the rock, near which at a later time 
Shalmaneser I]. caused his own to he set. The names of two 
other kings are known: Erba-Rammin and A&ur-nádin-ahé, 
whose reigns must have fallen during this period. They 
are mentioned in the so-called ‘hunting inscription" of Ašur- 
nisir-pal as having erected buildings in the city of Ašur, which 
were restored by A&ur-násir-pal. . ] 

No direct light is thrown on this dark period by the 
‘Synchronous History.’ As, however, it is written with 
a strong Assyrian bias, its silence is an additional tes- 
timony that during this period Assyria must have suffered 
misfortunes. 

When we once more take up the thread of Assyria's 

history, our knowledge of the succes- 

30; or i sion of her kings is unbroken down to 

sore! = the time of A&urbànipal. 

Tiglath-pileser II. heads this succession of rulers; but of him 
we know nothing beyond his name, which occurs in an inscrip- 
: tion of his grandson Rammin-nirari I1.,2 who styles 
circa 930- him ‘king of hosts, king of Assyria." Tiglath-pileser 
II. was succeeded by his son ASur-dàn IJ. Of this king we know 
that he constructed a canal, which, however, in the course of thirty 

rears fell into disrepair, and was therefore made good 

REG 5 ASur-nisir-pal. Rammin-nirari IL, who succeeded 
his father, has left behind him only the short inscription (just 
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mentioned) recording his own name and those of his father and. | 
randfather. He was nn energetic ruler, as is evinced by the 
Synchronous History,’ which records various successes of his 
against the Babylonians—first against the Babylonian king, 
Sama¥-mudammik, and later against his successor, Nabu-Sum- 
iSkun, who had set himself by force upon the throne. From this 
latter monarch he captured many cities and much spoil. He did 
not, however, press his victory. He concluded a truce with 
the Babylonian king, either Nab@-Sum-iskun or his successor, 
and each added the other's daughter to his harem. His 
son, Tukulti-Ninib, succeeded him, and from an inscrip- 

890. (ion of this monarch at Sebeneh-Su we may infer that 
he undertook successful expeditions to the N. of Assyria, at least. 

Tukulti- Ninib was succeeded by his son ASur-násir-pal, 

one of the greatest monarchs Assyria ever pro- 

884. A : 2 à : 

duced. ‘The annals of his reign he inscribed on 

a slab of stone, which he set up in the temple of 

31. AK the god Ninib at Calah. In this inscrip- 

" i Qo tion,! one of the longest historical inscrip- 

mee Bei tions of Assyria, he gives an account of 
the various campaigns he undertook. 

In the first years of his reign, he tells us, he went against the 
land of Numme, a mountainous tract of country to the N. of 
Assyria, and subdued the lands and cities in its neighbourhood. 
The king then proceeded against the district of Kirruri that lay 
along the W. shores of Lake Urümiyah. Turning W. from 
Kirruri, he passed through the land of Kirhi ou the Upper 
"'Tizris, and city after city fell into his hands. He returned to 
Assyria with the booty he had collected, and brought with him 
Babu, the son of Bubi, the governor of NiScun, a city where he 
had met with an obstinate resistance. This wretch he flayed 
alive in Arbéla, nailing his skin to the city wall. In the same 
year he again repaired to the region of the Upper Tigris, against 
the cities at the foot of the mountains of Nipur and Pasatu. 
He then passed westward to the land of Kummuh, quelling a 
revolt in the city of Saru on the Khabar, and seizing the rebel 
leader Ahiababa who was brought back to Nineveh, where he 
was flayed. ‘The tribes surrounding the disaffected region 
tendered their submission. In the next year the first act of the 
king was to stamp out another rebellion. News was brought to 
him that the city of llalzidipba, which Shalmaneser Il. had 
colonised (see above, § 27, beg.), was in a state of revolution, and 
had attacked the Assyrian city of Damdamusa. While on his 
way against the rebels he set up an image of himself, at the source | 
of the river Subnat, beside images of two of his predecessors, 
Tiglath-pileser I. and "Tukulti-Ninib. He then defeated the 
rebels at the city of Kinabu, which he captured, and pro- 
ceeded to punish the revolt with severity, flaying the rebel 
leader Hulai. Next he attacked the city of Tēla and burnt it, 
mutilating the prisoners by cutting off their cars and hands and 
putting out their eyes. These wretches, while still alive, he 


iled up in a great heap; he made another heap out of the 
neads of the slain, while other heads he fastened to trees round 
the city; the youths and maidens he burnt alive. These details 
may suffice to show the brutal practices of this great conqueror. 
AXür-nisir-pal next proceeded to the city of TuSha, which bad 
been deserted by the Assyrians in consequence of a famine. 
After restoring and strengthening its walls, he built a palace for 
himself and brought back the former inhabitants of the city. 
After his return he again undertook a pillaging expedition | 
in the mountainous regions of the north. The next two 
years were mainly taken up with campaigns in Dagara and 
Zamua, which were in a state of insurrection, Nūr-Rammān, 
the chief of Dagara, leading the revolt. ‘The war was a pro- 
tracted one, and three expeditions were required before order 
was completely restored. These expeditions were followed by 
others in the region of Kummuh, and in the land of Na'iri. 
From his residence at Tusba, the king then crossed the Tigris 
and captured Pitura and certain towns round the city of 
Arbaki. — AXur-nisir-pal records at this point the death of 
Ammeba'la, one of his nobles, who was murdered by his 
subordinates. "Ihe king's anger, however, was appeased by a 
large tribute, although, according to one account, he flayed Bur- 
Rammin, the chief rebel, and nailed his skin to the wall of Sinabu. 

One of the most important campaigns in the reign of Ašur- 


nüsir-pal was that against the land of Suhi. Although Sadudu, 
the ruler of that land, obtained help from Nabai-aplu-iddina, 
king of Babylonia, his capital Süru was taken and he 
himself escaped only by flight. A second campaign led to the 
subjugation of the whole district and a considerable extension 
of the Assyrian sphere of influence along the Euphrates. 
AXur-násir-pal next crossed the river and carried his arms into 
N. Syria. He first made his way to Carchemish and received 
the submission of Sangara, king of the land of Hatti. Pro- 
ceeding SW. and exacting tribute from the districts through 
which he passed, he crossed the Orontes and marched 5. into 
the district of Lebanon. The cities on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, including Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, and Armad | 
(Arvad), sent presents. In the N. districts he cut down cedars, 
which he used on his return in building temples to the gods. 
One more expedition ASur-nasir-pal undertook on the N. of 
Assyria, traversing the land of Kummuh and again penetrating 
to the upper reaches of the Tigris. 
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A&ur-nàásir-pal firmly established the rule of Assyria in 
the NW. and the N., while he extended his empire 
eastwards and laid the foundations of Assyria’s later 
supremacy in the W. on the coast of the Mediterranean. 
He was oue of Assyria’s greatest conquerors; but his 
rule was one of iron, and his barbarity was exceptional 
even for his time. He was a great builder. At 
Nineveh he restored the royal palace and rebuilt the 
temple of Ištar. ‘The city of Calah, which Shalimaneser 
I. had founded, he rebuilt, peopling it with captives 
taken on his expeditions. — lle connected it with the 
Upper Zib by means of a canal, and erected two temples 
aud a huge palace, from which his bas-reliefs, now in 
the British Museum, were obtained (cp above, § 18). 

A&ur-násir-pal was succeeded by his son Shalmianeser 
1I. who extended the kingdom of his father beyond Lake 
lle exer 


360: Van and Lake Urümivyah. 
cised a protectorate over. Babylonia in 
32. Shalmane- the S., and his kingdom included 
ser II. and ó Damascus, which he had conquered. 
successors. 


During his reign, for the first time i^ 
history, Assyria came into direct contact with Israel : 
he mentions Ahab of Isracl as one of the allies cf 
Benhadad of Damascus (cp SHALMANESER TE). llis 
later years were troubled by the revolt of his son Asur- 
dánin-pal; but his younger son, Samsi-Raniniin, put 
down the rebellion, and on his father's death sueceeded 
to the throne. , 
On a monolith of Samši-Ramniān 11., now in the Pritish 
Museum, is an inscription in archaistis characters narating 
82 four campaigns of this monarch. He restored on ter to 
+ the kingdom, which had been thrown into confusion by 
the rebellion of his brother, and, having established his own 
authority over the territory subjugated by his father, ex- 
tended it on the E. He routed the Babylonian king, Marduk- 
balatsu-ikbi, in spite of the large army the latter had collected, 
comprising drafts from Elam and Chaldea in addition to his 
regular troops. 
Samii- Rammān 
Rammán-nirari I11. 
Two inscriptions on stone slabs from Calah, an i pun 
on some statues of the god Nebo, and an inscription on a trick 
BI from the mound of Nebi-Yünüs, are the records actually 
* dating from his reign; but those are supplemente | by 
a short notice in the ‘Synchronous listory,' and by the I.ponym 
Canon, which adds short notices of the principal events during 
each year of his reign. 


II. was succeeded by his son, 


Ramman-nirari 11]. undertook expeditions in Media, 
Parsua, and the region of Lake Urunnyah on the L-.; 
conquered the land of Na'iri on the N.; and subjugated 
all the coastlands on the W., including Tyre, Sidon, 
Israel, Edom, and Philistia. Mari, king of Damascus 
(see BENITADAD, 8 3), attempted no defence of his capital. 
He sent to Rammiin-nirari his submission, paving a 
heavy tribute in silver, gold, copper, and iron, besides 
quantities of cloth and furniture, .\ considerable 
portion of Babylonia also owned the supremacy of 
Rammán-nirari. In his inscription on the statues of 
Nebo, he mentions the name of his wife Samnmuramat 
(the Assyrian form of the Greek Semiramis). He was 
a great monarch. His energetic rule and | extensive 
conquests recall those of Shahnaneser 11. his grand 
father. 

Of the three kings that follow not much is known. 
Shalmaneser IF. succeeded Ramman-nirari, and 
froní the Kponym Canon we gather that he 

undertook campaigns against Urartu (Armenia), Itu’, 
Damascus, and Hatarika (Hadrach). He was succeeded 
by Asur-din lII. This king made foreign ex- 

tie peditions. His was a troubled reign. ‘The 

most important event recorded in his time was the 
eclipse of the sun in 763 (cp above, 8 19, end ; AMOS, 8 4; 
Ectursk, 8 1). The same year saw the outbreak of 
civil war: the ancient city of ASur had revolted. In 
761 the rebellion was joined by the city of Arapha, and 
in 759 by the city of Gozan. In 758, however, after it 
had lasted six years, the revolt was brought to an end; 
Gozan was captured, and order once more restored. 
The troubles of Assyria during the reign of Ašur-dān 
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were aggravated in the years 765 and 759 by visitations 
of the plague. On his death he was succeeded by Ašur- 
nirari. Although at the beginning of his reign 

755. this king undertook expeditions against Hadrach 
and Arpad, and later two campaigns against the Zimri, 
for the greater part of his reign he was inactive. In 
746 the city of Calah revolted, and next year a man of 
33. Tiglath- unusual energy usurped the torona and 
ileser III, *suming the name of Tiglath- pileser, 
pi extended Assyrian supremaey farther than 


yid it had ever reached. In the reign of 
715 * — 'liglath-pileser. 111. Assyria came into 


close contact with the Hebrews, a con- 
tact that continued under cach of his successors until 
the reign of I£sarhaddon. — The events of their reigns 
and the influence thev exerted on the history of Israel 
and Judah are described in the separate articles on these 
successive kings. 

Tiglath-pileser 111. was succeeded in 727 by SHAL- 
MANESER IV. (g..), and he in 722 by the 
usurper SARGON (y.u. ), to whom suececded 
in 705 his son SENNACHEKIB (7.2. ), in 680 his grandson 
ESARHADDON (g.:.), and in 669 his great-grandson 
Asur-bini-pal. For the expeditions of the last- 
named monarch in Egypt, lam, Arabia, etc. see 
ASUR-BANI-PAL. His literary tastes found expression in 
the collecting ofa great library at Nineveh. ‘The Eponym 
list and his own inscriptions cover only the first 
part of his reign; his later years are clouded in 
uncertainty, and the date of his death is a matter of 

: conjecture. The period from his death 
bc a until the fall of Nineveh is equally ob- 
' scure. We know the names of two of 
his sons, .ASur-etil -ilààni and Sin-Sar-iskun, who both 
occupied the throne; but the length of their respective 
reigns and even the order of thcir succession are matters 
of dispute. lt used to be assumed that during this 
period Assvria was entirelv stripped of her power and 
foreign possessions ; but this view has now been modified 
in conse juence of recently discovered contract - tablets 
dated from both northern and southern Babylonian cities 
according to the reznal years of the last two Assyrian 
kings. These prove that the Assyrian supremacy in 
Babylonia continued for some little time at least. As- 
syria's power. however, was waning. A long career of 
conquest had been followed by an age of luxury, and her 
strength wassapped. The Seythian hordes that hadswept 
across W. Asia had further weakened her. Thus, when 
Nabopolassar, repudiating Assyrian control, allied himself 
with Cyaxares, king of Media, and their combined forces 
invaded the country, her resistance met with no success. 
Though Nineveh held out for two years, the 
citv was at last captured and destroyed, and 
Assyria was annexed to the empire of the Medes. 

The most recent, and at the same time most scientific, work on 

Assyrian art and architecture is Perrot and Chipiez's 7Zzsz. de 
mie lart dans Cantiguité, vol. ii., Chaldée et 
35. Bibliography. .issyrie, Paris, 1884. Of works which ap- 

A peared soon after the discovery of the re- 
mains of Assyrian art, and do not attempt a scientific treaunent, 
one of the earliest was Botta and Flandin's Monuments de 
iVinive, s vols., Paris, 1849-50. The two works of Sir Henry 
Layard, Mineweh and its Remains and Monuments of 
Nineveh, contain a good account of his discoveries. In Assyrian 
Discoveries, Lond. 1875, George Smith has described the results 
of his own explorations. . ee 

For the history of Assyria the principal work is Tiele's Badé.- 
Ass. Gesch. Gotha, 1886-88. Reference may also be made to 
Hommel's Gesch. Bab. u. Ass. Berlin, 1885-88, the Gesch. Bab. 
u. Ass. by Mürdter and Delitzsch, Calw and Siüttgart, 1891, 
and Wincklers Gesch. Bab. u. Ass. Leipz. 1892. Among 
English works dealing with the history of Assyria, see George 
Smith's Assyria (SPCK, Oxf. 1875), and Prof. G. Rawlinson's 
Five Great Monarchies of the Eastern World, vols. i. and ii. 
Lond. 1871. Both these works have been superseded on several 
points in consequence of later discoveries. ; . 

Assyrian sae) can be rightly understood only if followed in 
the inscriptions themselves. Translations of most of the his- 
torical inscriptions of Assyria are given in Schrader's AB i. and 
ii. Berlin, 1889-95, each of which contains an explanatory map. 


A series of popular English translations of E yptian and Assyrian 
monuments was founded and edited by Dr. $ irch of the British 
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Museum and entitled R P (12 vols. Lond. 1873-81), of which vols, 
i. Hi. v. vii ix. and xi. deal with Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions. These translations have now, of course, been 
superseded. In a new series edited by A. H. Sayce (6 vols. 
Lond. 1888-92) the old methods and plan were not moditied. 
As a collection of all the points in the OT illustrated or explained 
by the monuments, Schrader's COT is still unrivalled. 

For works treating of the religion of the Assyrians see BABY- 
LONI1A, $ 71. 

For the student who would gain a more than superficial know- 
ledge of Assyriology it is needless to give a list of works, as this 
has already been done in Bezold's Bad. Ass. lit. Leipz. 1886; 
the literature since 1886 can be ascertained from the bibliographies 
appended to the ZA and to the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, and from the Or. Bibliographie. 

POWE: 

ASTAD (actaa [-\]), 1 Esd. 5:3 RV = Ezra 212, 
AZGAD. 

ASTAROTH (D'7) Dt. 14; RV AsHTAROTH. 


ASTARTE. See ASIITORETH. 


ASTATH (acrao [BA] azraà [L]) x Esd. 838— 
Ezra 812, AZGAD. 


ASTROLOGER (Dan.1zoetct, AYN), RV Ex- 
CHANTER; and Is. 4723+ (CV9y DA), RVme 
‘divider of the heavens.’ See STARS, § 5; 
DivINATION, § 2 (5) and MAGIC, $ 3 (4). 


ASTYAGES (acryepHc [D.1Q]). according to 
"Theodotion's text of Bel and the Dragon tc. 1), was the 
predecessor of Cyrus in the kingdom of Persia. See 
CYRUS. 

ASUPPIM and HOUSE OF ASUPPIM (1 Ch. 2617, 
D'52x5; €ic TO acadein [A], e.r. cecep. [B]; 
TOIC acadeim [L]; v. 15s "ND D'I, okoy acadein 
[A], o. ecepcin B], o. acap [L]; G55 Kus [Pesh]; 
RV in each case ‘the storehouse.’ In Neh. I225f AV 
renders the same word ‘ the thresholds’ [marg. ‘treasuries,’ 
'assemblies']; Q2Nat, év rà cvrayayetv pe [different 
vocalisation]; RV ‘the storehouses ' a word used by 
the Chronicler to describe certain storehouses situated 
at the temple gates (Neh. 1225), perhaps specially the 
southern gate (1 Ch. 2615). See TEMPLE. 


ASUR (acovp [B.X]), 1 Esd. 531 RV = Ezra2 51, HAR- 
HUR. 

ASUR-BANI-PAL. Though mentioned by name 
only once or twice in OT (sce ASNAPPER), .\Sur-bani-pal 
is important to OT literature from his deportation of 
troublesome populations to the region of Samaria (see 
SAMARIA, SAMARITANS, and ep below, § 12); also 
from references to his campaigns in Egypt and Arabia in 
the prophecies (see ISAtAH, ii. $9, and NanuM, $2). He 
was one of Assyria's greatest kings, and famous not less 
for his devotion to art and literature than for his extensive 
conquests. His name, which is best read A&ur-bàni (or 
bani)-apli, means * ASur is the creator ofa son.’ He was 
the eldest son of Esarhaddon, and ascended the throne 
in 668 B.C. His succession had been secured by his 
having been publicly proclaimed king before his father's 
death, while his brother, Sama’-Sum-ukin, was installed 
in Babylon as viceroy or tributary prince. 

From the moment of his accession he was plunged 
into a prolonged war in Egypt, for Tarkü (TIRHAKAII), 
king of Ethiopia, in the words of 
A$ur-bàni-pal, ‘forgot the might of 
Ašur, Ištar, and the great gods my 
lords, and trusted in his own strength': that is, he 
raised a large army and descended upon Egypt. The 
prefects and governors appointed by Esarhaddon fled at 
Tarka’s approach. He captured Thebes, descended the 
Nile to Memphis where he fixed his capital, and pro- 
claimed himself king of Egypt. On receiving the news 
of this disaster, ASur-bani-pal determined to recover 
Egypt. During the passage of his army through Syria 
and along the coast of the Mediterranean, reinforce- 
ments in men and ships, in addition to the customary 
tribute, were received from twenty-two subject kings of 
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1. 1st Egyptian 
campaign. 
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Palestine and Cyprus, among whom Manasseh, king of 
Judah, is mentioned (cp ESARHADDON). Tarkü, 
hearing of the advance of the Assyrians, sent out his 
own forces from Memphis. At Karbaniti, within the 
Egyptian border, the forces of "Tarkü were utterly 
routed, while the king himself abandoned Memphis 
and escaped by boat to Thebes, leaving his capital and 
the whole of Lower lgypt in the hands of the Assyrians. 
The various governors and petty kings, who had 
formerly been tributary to Esarhaddon and had been 
expelled by 'Farkū, now returned, and joined their 
own forces to those of the .\ssyrians, upon which the 
combined armies ascended the Nile in a fleet of boats 
to dislodge Tarkū from Thebes. In forty days the 
journey was accomplished. Tarkū abandoned the city 
without striking a blow, and retreated into I:thiopia, 
leaving the whole of Itgypt in the hands of the Assyrians. 
He did not, however, abandon his designs upon 
Egypt, and, as his former attempt at open opposition 
had proved unsuccessful, he now resorted 

2. Revolt rce iv 
to stratagem, Perceiving that the native 

suppressed. ryt ae ae iS en PEATE 
“gypuan princes were far from contented 

under the military sway of the Assyrians, he opened secret 
negotiations with them, Nikü (Necuoh, Sarrulüdári, and 
Pakruru leading the conspiracy on the Meyptian side. 
It was agreed that they should transfer their allegiance 
to l'arku, who in return would leave them in undisturbed 
possession of their principalities, and that, while he 
attacked Egypt from the south, they would raise a revolt 
in the interior. ‘The .\ssyrian generals, however, sus- 
pecting that some treachery was afoot, intercepted their 
messengers, and learnt the full extent of the plot. Nikü 


and Sarrulūdāri were bound hand and foot and sent to 
Nineveh, while their fellow-conspirators were slain. ‘The 
revolt, thus prematurely hastened, was quelled without 
difficulty. l'arkü was once more driven from Upper 
Egypt, and soon afterwards died. 

ASur-báni-pal, in restoring the country again to order, appears 
to have mitigated his former rigour, seeking to conciliate rather 
than to suppress the native rulers. Nikü was pardoned. He was 
clothed in costly raiment; a ring was set upon his finger, and a 
fillet of gold about his head (as an emblem of his restoration) ; and 
with presents of chariots, horses, and mules, he returned to 
Egypt, where he was once more installed as governor in Sais, 
while his son Nabü-Xezibanni was appointed governor of Athribis. 

Ethiopia, however, could not long kecp her eyes from 
Egypt; and, although Tarķū was dead, the ambitions 
of his country did not die with him. 
It was not long before Urdamané, his 
successor, marched northwards and 
took Upper Egypt (cp EGYPT, § 66). He advanced 
from Thebes to meet the Assyrian expedition sent 
against him, but was worsted in the battle, returned 
to the city, and thence fled farther south to Kipkip. 


3. 2nd Egyptian 
expedition. 


"The Assyrians marched on Thebes, and the city 
itself, together with immense booty, fell into their 
hands. ‘They carried back with them to Assyria two 


huge obelisks, and thus set the fashion, adopted by 
all the later conquerors of IZgypt, of perpetuating their 
victory by means of the monuments of the conquered 
country itself. ‘With full hands,’ writes A&ur-bàni-pal, ‘I 
safely returned to Nineveh, the city of my rule.’ This 
successful expedition, however, had no lasting effect. 
Egypt was too far off to remain for any length of time 
the vassal of Assyria. Psammetichus, the son of Nikü, 
obtained the supremacy over the whole country, and 
permanently shook off the Assyrian yoke. 

After his second Egyptian campaign Ašur-bāni-pal 
directed his forces against Ba'al, king of Tyre, 'who 
4. Siege dwelt in the midst. of the sea'—a good 

of Tyre description of the city (see TYRE). Like 

` his predecessors, Ašur-bāni-pal failed to 
capture a stronghold so favoured by nature. He 
erected towers and earthworks, however, and attempted 
to cut off communication from the sea as well as from 
the land, and maintained so effectual a blockade that 


Ba'al, at last reduced to extremities, sent Yahi-milki to | 
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ask for terms. — ASur-báni-pal contented himself with 
levying tribute on the city, and with demanding the 
king's daughter and nicees for his harem, together 
with their dowries. After humbling ‘Tyre, it was 
no hard matter to obtain the submission of the less 
important princes of the Mediterranean coast. Among 
these were Yakinlu, king of the island-city of ARVAD, 
Mugallu, king of Tabal, aud Sandasarmü, king of 
Cilicia (CUCA, § 2). 

Gyges (Gugu), king of Lydia, also appears to have 
heard of the success of the Assyrians, and to have sent 
in his submission. For some years he 
maintained these friendly relations, and 
to this fict attributed his success over the 
Cimmerians, in proof of which he sent to Nineveh two 
captive Cimmerian chiefs bound hand and foot with 
fetters of iron. Towards the end of the reign of Ašur- 
bani-pal, however, Gyges severed his connection with 
Assyria, and aided Psammetichus (Psametik) in his 
struggle for Il:£gyptian independence (cp InGyir, 8 67). 

A&ur-báni-pal was now free to turn his attention to the 
eastern borders of his kingdom. 

During the absence of the Assyrian army in its distant 
campaigns, the KE. frontier of Assyria had been constantly 
violated by the king of Mannai (see Minas). ASur-bani-pal 
determined to chastise Ahšēri. He marched. northwards, and 
foiled an atterupt of his opponent to surprise the Assyrians bv a 
night attack. Ahšēri fled to his capital Izirtu, while Ašur- 
bani-pal laid waste the country. On his death in a revolt he 
was succeeded by his son Ualli, who bought terms of peace 
from ASur-bini-pal, 

The most warlike nation on the E. of Assyria, how- 
ever, and indeed her most powerful enemy, was ELAM 

6. Elam (gr) Urtaku its king had shown his hostility 

d “to Assyria already in the reign of Esarhaddon, 
by attempting to stir up a rebellion in Chaldea ; and 
although, when his people were suffering from famine, 
he had received assistance from .\Sur-bani-pal himself, he 
now proposed an invasion of Babylonia, hoping thereby 
to cripple the Assyrian powcr. 

Acting on the advice of his general, Marduk-Sum-ibui, he 
formed an alliance with Bel-iliXa, king of Gambulu a cou itry 
situated. in the lower basin of the Tigris, on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf—and having won over to his side Nabü-Sum-iris, a 
governor in Chaldea, he crossed the Babylonian border. Ou 
news being brought to ASur-bini-pal that the Elamites had 
advanced ‘like a flight of locusts’ and were encamped against 
Babylon, he set on foot an expedition, and, marching southwards, 
drove Urtaku beyond the frontier. 

On the death of Urtaku, shortly afterwards, the throne 
was seized by 'T'eumman, who immediately sought to rid 
himself of the sons of the former kings, Urtaku and 
Ummianaldas 1. His intended victims, however, escaped 
with their friends to the court of ASur-bam-pal, where 
they were in kindliness received, and protected. This 
incident caused a renewal of the war between [lam and 
Assyria. An interesting fact, which throws light on 
Assyrian prophecy, is related. On theeve of the campaign 
Asur-bani-pal prayed solemnly to the goddess Istar, who 
to encourage him appeared in a vision to a seer, and 
promised victory to the Assyrian arms.’ Confident of 
success, .\Sur-biini-pal sct out for Elam, and pressed on 
up to the walls of Susa. Here, on the banks of 
the Fulacus, there was a decisive battle, in which the 
Elamites were utterly routed. 

* The land of Elam,’ writes AXur-báni-pal, ‘through its extent 
1 covered, as when a mighty storm approaches; 1 cut off the 
head of Teumman, their king, the rebel who had plotted evil. 
Beyond number 1 slew his warriors; alive in my hands I took 
his fighting men; with their corpses as with thorns and thistles 
I filled the vicinity of Susa; their hlood I caused to flow in the 
Eulaus, and I stained its waters like wool.’ = 

ASur-bani-pal divided the land, proclaimed as vassal 
kings UmmanigaS and Tammaritu, the two sons of 
Urtaku who had cast themselves on his protection, and, 


5. Gyges of 
Lydia, etc. 


1 See the striking passage in the annals (Smith, 77/;/. of 
Assurd, 123-126). 

*[5 R 3, 43, asrup Alma nabāsi. Nabisu=‘ red -coloured 
The adverb, ma&tsit, ‘like red wool,’ acc. to Ruben, 
JOR 10 553, is an Ass. loan-word in the Song of Deborah, 
corrupted in our text.] 
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returning by way of Gambulu, exacted a terrible venge- 
ancc from that land. 

We now approach the greatest crisis in the history of 
A&Sur-bàni-pal. On ascending the throne of Assyria he 


had appointed his younger brother Samaš- 
Tahevolt ot šum-ukīn king of Babylon, without re- 
d nouncing his own suzerainty. Samaš- 
Ruppressed: Sum-ukin, however, was dissatisfied with 
his dependent position, and resolved to revive, if 
possible, the relations between .\ssyria and Babylon. 
His own resources being insufficient for subjugating 
Assvria, he began to form a coalition of the neighbouring 
nations, all glad of an opportunity to strike a blow at 
their powerful neighbour. The Chaldeans and the 
Aram:ean tribes of the coast gave assistance; Um- 
manigaS, king of Elam, threw over his patron Ašur- 
báni-pal, and joined the revolt; Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and possibly Egypt, sent help. — A&ur-báni-pal did not 
lose an instant, but set out with the whole of his force 
to the SE., where he successfully kept his enemies in 
check. 
Fortune favoured him by neutralising to some extent the 


assistance which SamaS-Sum-ukin expected to receive from Elam, 
his most powerful ally. That country was thrown by internal 
revolution into a state bordering on anarchy, Ummaniga’ and 
the whole of his family having been slain hy Tammaritu, who 
in turn was dethroned by Indabigas, and only saved his life by 
flight to Assyria. 


-\Sur-bani-pal hastened to attack the allied forces, easily 
defeated them, and proceeded to besiege the four cities 
—habylon, Borsippa, Sippara, and Cutha—in which 


Babylon 


they had sought shelter after their defeat. The 
defenders held out stubbornly for some time. When 


all was over, SamaS-Sum-ukin, to avoid his brother's 
vengeance, set fire to his palace and perished in the 
flames. 

After stamping out the rest of the rebellion and 
restoring order throughout Babylonia and Chaldea, 
A&ur-bàni-pal directed his forces against 
Elam, where for the next two or three 
years he carried on a war with Um- 
manaldai II., who had ascended the throne of Elam 
after slaying IndabigaS, his predecessor. It is true that 
for a short time during this period Ummanaldas was 
driven into the mountains by .\Sur-bani-pal, who set 
Tammaritu on the throne of Elam in his stead; but, 
as soon as the Assyrian army had withdrawn, Um- 
manalda$ came out from his retirement, gathered his 
forces, and compelled Aàur-bàni-pal again to take the 
field against him. On the appearance of the Assyrian 
army Ummanalda3 retired, allowing ASur-bani-pal to 
capture the cities and lay waste the country on his 
march. At length, however, he hazarded a battle, 
He met with a signal defeat and was again driven to 
take refuge in the mountains, while Susa and its ac- 
cumulated riches fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

* By the will of Ašur and Ištar,’ boasts AXur-bàni-pal, ‘into its 
palaces I entered and sat myself down rejoicing. Then opened 
I their treasure-houses, within which silver and gold, furniture 
and goods, were stored, which the former kings of Elam and the 
kings who had ruled even to these days had collected and placed 


therein, whereon no other foe besides myself had set his hands : 
1 brought it forth and as spoil I counted it.' He recovered also 


all the treasures with which SamaX-Xum-ukin and his predecessors 
had purchased Elamite support. Susa itself was rased to the 
ground ; the royal statues were carried to Assyria; the groves 
were cut down and burnt, and the temples violated. 


After the subjugation of Elam the annals of Ašur- 
báni-pal relate a series of conflicts with Arabia (Smith, 
3 Hist. of Assurb, 256 ff). This was the 
9. Arabia. last iue war in which this monarch 
is known to have engaged. At the beginning of his 
reign he appears to have had friendly relations with the 
Arabian king Uaite' ; but on the revolt of Samaz-£um- 
ukin the latter joined the coalition against Assyria. 
Uaite' himself attacked Palestine, overrunning Edom and 
Moab, and penetrating almost as far N. as Damascus. 
Here, however, he was defeated by the Assyrians, 
Leaving his camp standing, Uaite' fled alone to Nabatza. 
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He 
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appears, however, to have surrendered to ASur-bini-pal, who 
threw him into chains, and kept him a prisoner in a kennel 
with his hounds— Adiyà his wife, and the king of Kedar, his ally, 
sharing the same fate. The other division of the Arabian army, 
which had joined the forces of Šamaš-šum-ukīn, shared his defeat 
and perished in Babylonia. Abiyate', their leader, surrendered 
to Ašur-bāni-pal, kissed his foot in token of submission, and was 
appointed king of Arabia in the place of Uaite’. No sooner, 
however, had he returned to his country, than he associated him- 
self with the Nabatzans in a series of joint attacks on the frontier 
of Assyria. A&ur-bàni-pal, therefore, crossed the Tigris with his 
army, and embarked on a difficult march through the Syrian 
desert. The Assyrians, after some minor conflicts in which they 
were successful, eventually engaged the main body of the 
Arabian army in the mountains of Hukkuruna, to the SE. of 
Damascus. The Arabians were defeated, Abiyate' and Ayamu 
were taken, and ASur-bani-pal set out for Assyria with immense 
numbers of captives and herds of cattle; on his return camels 
were distributed throughout Assyria ‘like sheep.’ 


The annals conclude their record of the wars of 
A&ur-bàni-pal with an account of his 
triumphal procession through Nineveh in 
celebration of his victories. 

_UmmanaldaS, the Elamite, who had shortly before been 
captured, Tammaritu and Pa'e, two other captive Elamite 
kings, with Uaite', the king of Arahia, were fastened to the 
yoke of the chariot in which he rode. He then entered the 
temple of his gods, offering sacrifices and praising them for the 
triumphs they had vouchsafed him over his enemies, 


10. Closing 
years. 


A&ur-bàni-pal probably reigned till 625 B.c.; but of his 
later years the royal records do not speak. It is im- 
possible to assign with certainty a reason for this 
silence. Possibly the kingdom, which had been shaken 
to its foundations by the revolt of Sama§-Sum-ukin 
during these years, showed signs of its approaching end. 
It is certain, at any rate, that the Medes, whom Ašur- 
bani-pal had earlier in his reign defeated, again showed 
signs of activity (see PERs1A) ; and it is probable that 
during his reign the wild hordes of the Scythians 
descended from the N. and the NE., slaying and 
plundering and carrying all before them. The question 
whether the empire of Assyria declined only under Ašur- 
bani-pal’s suecessors, or had already become disintegrated 
before his death, is one that cannot be answered with 
certainty. 

Turning from foreign politics to the internal condition 
of Assyria during the reign of ASur-bani-pal, we find the 

: country superficially, at least, prosper- 
OS um ous. Though the constant wars of 
'* ^ A&ur-bàni-pal must have been a great 

drain on the manhood of the nation, his almost un- 
varying success resulted in a great accumulation of 
wealth—the spoil of the conqucred cities. Not only 
did his generals carry off the gold and silver, and 
anything else of value that was portable; not only 
did they drive to Assyria the flocks and herds of the 
whole country: the population itself they deported. 
It was the Assyrian policy (see above, § 1) to weaken 
the patriotic feeling of the conquered races in this way, 
and so to lessen the chances of revolt. A secondary 
object of the conquerors, however, had reference to 
Assyria herself, for huge bands of captives were brought 
back in chains to replenish the labouring populace at 
home. Many of these wretches found their way into the 
possession of private owners ; but the majority of them 
were retained as slaves by the king himself, who, like 
his predecessors, sought to gratify his desire for splendour 
and to perpetuate his name by the erection of huge 
buildings in the capital. The most important of these 
buildings of ASur-bàni-pal was his own palace, which he 
built to the north of that of his grandfather Sennacherib 
—the remains exist at the present day in the 
mound of Kuyunjik opposite the modern town of 
Mosul The walls of its chambers he lined with 
sculptures in relief, representing his own exploits on 
the field of battle and in the chase, in which the details 
are most carefully and elaborately carved, while the 
designs themselves mark the acme of Assyrian 
art.  ASur-bàni-pal restored the palace of Sennacherib, 
strengthened the fortifications of Nineveh, and built 
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or restored various temples throughout Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

It was the custom of the classical historians to 
represent ASur-büni-pal as of an effeminate and luxurious 
disposition, spending his life at Nineveh in idleness and 
dissipation. The Assyrian records have dissipated this 
illusion. Though it is probable that many of his 
campaigns were conducted by his generals, the king's 
personal valour in the field and in the hunt is undoubted. 
His skill as an administrator is testified by his organisa- 
tion of the inimense territory acquired in his victorious 
campaigns. His palaces and buildings, even to this 
day, bear witness to his love for art and architecture. 
It is for none of these things, however, that his memory 
is honoured above that of other kings of Assyria. He 
was the first of his nation to make a systematic and 
universal study and collection of his country's literature, 
and it is to the library he collected in his palace that we 
owe the greater part of our knowledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian literature and language. ew Ke 


ASYLUM, a sanctuary, within whose precincts those 
who take refuge may not be harmed without sacrilege. 
In early times, holy places, as the homes or 
haunts of the gods, extended over every- 
thing in them the protection of their own 
inviolability. Wild animals, and sometimes even 
domestic animals which strayed into them, shared this 
protection with debtors, fugitive slaves, and criminals, 
as well as the victims of unjust pursuit or violence. 
Manslayers sought refuge in them from the sword of 
the avenging kinsmen, and the right of asylum had an 
especial importance among those peoples in which the 
primitive law of blood vengeance was most persistently 
maintained.! The right of asylum was possessed by 
different sanctuaries in various degrees, depending on 
prescription, the holiness of the place, and other circum- 
stances ; it sometimes extended to an entire city, or even 
to a mark beyond its walls. Even within the same 
sanctuary it was, of course, a greater sacrilege to drag 
the suppliant away from the altar or from the image of 
the god, or to slay him there, than merely to violate the 
sacred precincts. In later times the abuse of these 
privileges led to legal regulation and restriction (cp, 
e.g., Tac. Ann. 360-64 114). 

In Israel the oldest law (Ex. 2112-14) recognises the 
right of asylum, but denies its protection to the 

2. Early murderer with malice aforethought : ‘from 

practice beside my altar thou shalt take him to dic. 

* Doubtless every altar of Yahwe (Ex. 2024 7.) 
was an asylum ; but not all were equally venerated, nor 
would the village high-place protect the suppliant as 
securely as the more famous sanctuaries. “The only 
historical instances in the OT in which men who fear 
for their lives take refuge at God's altar are those of 
-Adonijah (x K. 150-53} and Joab (1 K. 228-34; on the 
text cp 65 and Klo.).  .\donijah was persuaded to leave 
the asylum ; Joab, by Solomon's orders, was slain at 
the very altar. 

When the drastic reforms of Josiah (621 3%.C.) 
destroyed and desecrated all the old holy places of 
3.1 Yahwe in his kingdom except the temple in 

. In Dt. 

Jerusalem, one of the necessary measures of 
the reform laws was to provide a substitute for the asyla 
thus abolished ; since it was obviously impossible that 
manslayers from the remote parts of the land should 
escape to Jerusalem. Accordingly, six cities of refuge 
are appointed—three E. of the Jordan (Dt. 4 41-43),? three 
W. of it (Dt. 192 f.) —with eventual provision for three 
more, in Philistia, Phoenicia, and Ccele-Syria (Dt. 19 
8-10). The distinction between manslaughter and 
murder is clearly defined and illustrated, the case is 


1. General 
principle. 


1 So, e.g., in Greece ; whilst in Rome, where blood vengeance 
was early abolished by law, the right of asylum was almost 
exclusively reserved for slaves. 

2 These verses are out of place, and probably secondary ; see 
DEUTERONOMY, § 20. 
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tried at the place where the offence was committed, and 
if the verdict be murder the elders of the city in whose 
territory the defendant resides are empowered to take 
him from the asylum and deliver him to the next 
kinsman of the murdered man, as the natural executor 
of the sentence.! 

The post-exilic law also (Nu. 359 J, cp Josh. 20-2-6) 
appoints six cities of refuge (sepen ‘y), and defines the 

In P crimes in substantially the same way ; but it 
wise differs radically from the Denteronomic legisla- 
tion in providing (1) that the manslayer shall be brought 
from his asylum to be tried before the ‘congregation’ 
(‘édzh)—i.e., the religious community of the post-exilic 
Jerusalem (Nu. 351224 f. )— and (2) that at the death of 
the high priest the manslayer may without peril return 
to his home and estates (vv. 25 28).2 Further, it is ex- 
plicitly forbidden to compound the crime by taking a 
bloodwite, or to allow the homicide upon payment of a 
fine to leave the city of refuge before the death of the 
high priest. 

The cities designated are, I. of the Jordan, Bezer, 
Ramoth in Gilead, and Golan in Bashan (Dt. 441-43 
5. Cities of P 208); W. of the Jordan, ro in 

fure. ialilee, Shechem, and Hebron (Josh. 207). 
reug The last three were all venerable sanctuaries, 
older, indeed, than the Israclite invasion, and were 
probably chosen not only on account of their location, 
but also because they were already asyla of established 
sanctity. It may be assumed that this was the case 
also with the cities of refuge E. of the Jordan, of which, 
with the exception of Ramoth, we know little. Jewish 
scholars, with some plausibility, maintain that, besides 
those, all the other Levitical cities, of which there 
were forty-four, many of them scats of ancient sanctu- 
aries, possessed the right of asylum in a lowcr degree.” 
Whether this system was ever actually introduced in its 
whole extent is doubtful. Neither in the brief years 
between Josiah's reform and the fall of the Jud;van 
kingdom nor after the restoration did Judah possess 
more than a small part of the territory contemplated by 
these laws. 

In the Greek period, and later (under Roman rule) 
many Hellenistic cities in Syria enjoyed the privileges of 
6. Parallels. TET Not to speak of the famous 

sanctuary of .Ypollo and .Vrtenis at 
Daphne, near Antioch, where the Jewish high priest, 
Onias, is said to have taken refuge (2 Macc. 433 7, 
cp Strabo, xvi. 26), the title dcvAos appears on coins of 
Ciwsarea, Panias, Diocæsarea (Sepphoris) in Galilee, 
Ptolemais (.\cco), Dora (Dor), Seythopolis (Beth-shean), 
Gadara and .\bila in the Decapolis, and others. — .\c- 
cording to Josephus (4x4. xiii. 23), this character was 
conferred on Jerusalem by Demetrius I.; but 1 Macc. 
1031 knows nothing of it. Cp. AsHTORETH, .ASHER ATH, 

There is no recent and adequate work on this subject. — ve 
Law of Asylum in Israel, by A. P. Bissell (Leipsic, 1882) is a 
laboured attempt to prove that the laws must all have originated 
in the age of Moses. See also S. Ohlenburg, Die biblischen 
Asyle in talpudischem Gewande, 1895 ; and compare Steuzel, 
art. 'Asylon' in Pauly-Wissowa, Neal-encycl. der class. 
Adtertumswiss. On the wide diffusion of the fundamental con- 
ception of asylums, and on its possible origin, see J. €. Frazer's 
article on ‘The Origin of Totemism and Exogamy ' in Zort. 
Rev., April 1899. GL E. M 

ASYNCRITUS (acyrkpiroc [Ti.], -yuk. [WH]) 
is one of five who, with ‘the brethren that are 
with them,’ are saluted in Rom. 16:4. They seem to 
have been Christian heads of households, or perhaps 
class leaders of some sort. 

Asyncritus figures in the list of the ‘seventy disciples’ by the 

! Tn all these particulars there is a striking and instructive 
resemblance to the Athenian code of Draco (024 n.c.). 

2 In this provision it is evident that the sojourn in the cit 
of refuge is regarded as a species of exile, a punishinent stich 
was removed by a general amnesty at the ascension of the new 
high priest, the real sovereign. Accordingly, in the Mishna, 
and in Jewish jurisprudence generally, residence in the city of 
refuge is called gala, ‘exile,’ cp e.g. Makhoth, 31. 

3 See Maimonides, Fad /fasaka, Hilkoth Roseah, ch. 8. 
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Pseudo-Dorotheus as bishop of ' Urbania,’ and in that of the 
Pseudo- Hippolytus as bishop of ‘Hyrcania’ (doubiless the 
preferable reading) In the great Greek Menea he is com- 
memorated along with Herodion and Agabus on 8th April. 


ATAD (TNI), Gen. 5010. See ABEL-MIZRAIM. 
ATAR (atap [-4]), 1 Esd. 528 RV = Ezra 242, ATER, 2. 


ATARAH (0752, ‘crown’; arapa [BL], erepa 
[A]), second wife of Jerahmeel (1 Ch. 226). In 
genealogical phraseology this signifies that the clan 
occupied a new region (ep Caleb's wife Ephrath ; and 
see AZUBAM, CALEB), and presumably, like Caleb, it 
moved farther N., in which case we may compare 
Atarah with .XrkoTH-BrTII-JOAB, mentioned along with 
Bethlehem, cte., in 1 Ch. 254. 


ATARGATIS, TEMPLE OF (ro areprarioN [AV]). 
2 Macc. 1220; cp 1 Macc. 545 /. In the walled enclosure 
of this trans-Jordanic temple the Ammonites and 
Arabians defeated by Judas the Maccabee, after throw- 
ing away their arms, took refuge (see ASHTAROTH, § 1). 
It was in 164 B.C., the year after the re-dedication of the 
temple at Jerusalem, which had animated the foes of the 
church-nation to a deadly persecution (1 Macc. 52). 
Judas had already aeted with the severity of the old 
Israelitish law of war, dealing with the trans-Jordanie 
towns and the heathen part of their peoples as Joshua 
had dealt with Jericho (1 Macc. 55 28; ep Josh. 624, JE), 
but with the added zeal against idolatry justitied by 
Dt. 75 123. Naturally, this champion of monotheism, 
like his successor Jonathan at Ashdod (1 Macc. 1083), 
had no scruple in violating the temple precinets. The 
unarmed multitude he slew (2 Mace.), and the temple- 
buildings, with all the objects polluted by idolatry, he 
burned (1 Macc. ). 

Atargátis (snynny; cp Vogüé, Syr. Cent. n. 3; also 
mn; cp ZD.1/G [52] 6 473 f. ), to whom the temple 
belonged, is in The Speaker's Commentary (n. on 
1 Macc. 526) identified with .\starte. This is a natural 
error, for Carnaim is no doubt Ashteroth-Karnaim so 
ealled from the addiction of the town to the worship of 
various forms of Ashtoreth or .\starte. We know, how- 
ever, that these deities were different; for at Asealon 
there were temples of .Astarte and of Atargátis (Derkéto) 
side by side. — .MI that is true is that the first part of the 
name Atargátis (/.e., any) is the Aramaie equivalent of 
the Phoenician and Heb. [n}snzy without the fem. end- 
ing (sce PIŒNICIA); but the religious significance 
of this Atar (Attâr for 'Athtar) is profoundly modified 
by its union with 'Athe (usually written any or cny), a 
Palmyrene divinity whose name is well attested, and 
oceurs in many proper names.!  Atargátis is, in fact, 
that form of Astar[te] which has absorbed into itself the 
characteristies of another deity called ‘Athe (ep Ashtar- 
Kamosh in the inscription of Mesha). Lucian, in his 
De Dea Syra, has left us a minute account of the temple 
and worship of the Syrian goddess (who was no doubt 
Atargátis) at Hierapolis (Mabug), which illustrates the 
Jewish hatred of it. 

The connection of this ‘omnipotent and all-producing goddess’ 
(Apuleius) with sacred life-giving waters has been studied by 
Prof. W. R. Smith (A.5(2) 172-173). See also Prof. W. Wright, 
TSBA 6 438 /.; Baethgen, Beitr. 68 7 256 /.; Baudissin, art. 
t Atargatis,' in Herzog-Plitt, PRÆ vol. i. (who notices the differ- 


ent forms under which the goddess was represented) ; Puchstein, 
ZA9 420; Roscher, Lex. s.v. ' Astarte,' 4 (a). T. K. C. 


ATAROTH (MNI, ‘crowns’ or ‘wreaths,’ cp Is. 281 
Zech. 6 11 14, etc. ; aTapwO [BAL]). 

1. I Ch. 254. See ATROTH-BETH-JOAB. 

2. Ataroth-Addar (71x nagy, Josh.165, acrapw0 
kat epok [B], ar. x. adap [A], ar. adap [L]; 1813, AV 
Ataroth-Adar, uaarapw0opex [B], ar. addap [A], ar. 
eddap [L], called also simply ATAROTH, Josh. 162, 
xarapwHe. [B, where x is all that is left of *2«]) 
perhaps the present '4/árà on the high road from 

1 The oldest centre of the worship of ‘Athe is thought by 


Hommel (7S4, 1897, p. 81) to have been the E. of Asia Minor, 
whence the cult spread to W. Asia Minor and N. Syria. 
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; Jerusalem to Bethel, 34 m. S. of Bethel, and 6 E. of 


the upper Beth-horon (see Guérin, Judée, 36 f. ; but 
on the other side Robinson, 2314). As it is a Den- 
jamite locality, we might plausibly identify ADDAR with 
the Benjamite clan-name ADDAR, ARD [4.v.]. 

3. An unknown site (ningy, Josh. 167, acrapw0 [B]) 
between Janoah and Naarah, on the north-eastern frontier 
of the territory of Ephraim. 

4. A city of Gad (nyy, Nu. 32534, arapov [A] 34, 
actapw@ [F!vid-]), mentioned in the inscription of Mesha 
(4. 11, muy) as reconquered by him, along with a ' land 
of 'Ataroth (4. 10) dwelt in from of old by the men of 
Gad.' 'The name survives as that of a mountain, and 
a ruined site '4/£irzs, at the top of the Wady Zerka 
Main, ro m. E. of the Dead Sea. (Tristram, .1/oaé, 
272-276.) The OS (Eus. 21451, asrapw0 : Jer. 87 17) 
wrongly identify with no. r, presumably confusing Joab 
with Job, whom tradition associates with Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim. See ATROTU-SHOPHAN. GOATS. 


ATER (AON, § 66; atup [BA]; ‘left-handed’? cp 
Judg. 315 Heb., and the Lat. name Scævola). 
1. The B'ne Ater of Hezekiah (VPIP? BRCIZ; amp Te egeria 


[BNA)), a family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. 8 o, 
§ 8c), Ezra216 (agep tw eeki [L])= Neh. 7 21 (agnp vo ecexta 


| [L]- r Esd. 5 15 (amp ecexcov [A], agnp e. [B], ane Tw eleka 


(L), Aterezias, RV ArER or Ezekias, ATER HEZEKIAH, 
AV ATER HizKiJAH (PIN SBR), appears also among the signa- 
tories 10 the covenant (see Ezra, i. $ 7), Neh. 10 17 [18] (adyp 
e. [BX], amp e. [A], agnp eSexeas [L]). 


2. The B'ne Ater (viot anjp (BRA), viot agjp [L]), a family of 
doorkeepers in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9) 


(cem %32), Ezra 2 42 (ooi arr. [A - Neh. 7 45 (viot amp vioù 
amp [B]: Esd.528, JarAL, RV Arar (om. B, arap [A] 
acnp [L.]). 

ATERGATIS (ro atepration [VA]), 2 Macc. 1226 
RV, AV ATARGATIS. 

ATETA (etHta [A]. 1 Esd.528 RV=Ezra242, 
HaTtTA. 

ATHACH (INY, 'inn'?[Ges.]; noo [B], NomBe 
[TR], aðar [4]. Nar€B [L]), one of the towns of Judah 
to which David sent a part of the Amalekite spoil 
(15.303ot). According to Wellhausen, Driver, and 
Budde, it is the ETHER (y.v.) of Josh. 1542 (ax [B], 
abep [AL]), 197 («e0ep [B], Be. [A], esep [L]); these 
scholars decline to decide which of the variants is correct, 
though Budde retains 4ny in the text of 1 S. The voo, 
voude, and vayeB of certain MSS may, however, point 
to a various reading Nos. Guérin visited a place called 
Wadd, near Kharás, and W. of the Ah. A41 (Keilah), 
which, he thinks, may be meant by vou3e (/udée, 3349). 
That there must have been several places called Nob 
is generally admitted. — Klostermann suggests 35y, 4N442 


(Josh. 1121), a place near Hebron (Hebron follows), 
and the question arises whether Nob itself may not be 
a shortened form of Anab (see Nos). In Josh. 1] 21 
G! gives avafjwÓ — nzxy, out of which both jon TOCHEN 
[g. v.] and sny Athach may perhaps have arisen by the 
loss of one letter and the transposition and slight 
corruption of other letters. It so happens that there 
are to-day two 'Anábs S. of Hebron called the great and 
little. These may represent the Anaboth or Grape- 
towns, Te Ka 


ATHAIAH (MMY. § 39, meaning obscure ; cp Gray, 


HPN 297; a6ea([B], -eai [A]. -ee [N]. abapacOac[L]; 
ATHAIAS), in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem 
(see EzRA, ii. $ 5 [2]. 8 15 [1]a), Neh. 1142 1Ch.9,4T, 
UTHAI (AY; roe[c]i [BA]. oy8i [L]), where differ- 
ent links are given between him and Perez. 
ATHALIAH (mony, mony, $$ 39. 52; ‘Yahwe 
is great’; ep with Che., Ass. e¢e//u, ‘ great, high,’ also 
‘lord,’ used of gods and kings [Del. Ass. HWB, s.v. ]). 
1. (yo800Xa. [BAL], but -080X. [A vid. in 2 K. 1113]. 
Daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and wife of Jehoram, 
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king of Judah (2 K. 8:826 11: f 1320). ‘The death 
of Attaztatt (g.2., 1) deprived Athaliah of her proud 
position as queen-mother (ay33). Having apparently 
no other son whom she could place on the throne, she 
deternined to put to death all the surviving male 
members of the royal family, and to govern in her own 
name. For six years (841-836 B.C.) she maintained 
herself on the throne——a singular fact which raises 
questions niore easily asked than answered. We hear 
of nothing done by her for her adopted country ; but 
whose interest was it to preserve the memory of this? 
On the story of her deposition and violent death, sce 
Joasn (1). Observe that the massacre of the royal 
princes by Athaliah, adopted by the Chronicler in 2 Ch. 
2210, is inconsistent with the massacre attributed to 
Jehoram in 2 Ch. 214 and the captivity of all Jehorain's 
sons but Ahaziah, imagined in 2 Ch. 21 17. 

2. In a genealogy of BENJAMIN ($ 9 ii. B], : Ch. 826 (oyooAca 
[B], yoOoAca [.A], ova [1.]). 

3. A family in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra, i. § 2, ii. 8 15 [1] 
d) Wzra87 (a0«A« [D], aðra [A], yoWorrov [L]) 1 Esd. 8 33 
Joruotias EV (yo@oAcou [BA], -80v. LL). 

ATHARIAS, RV ATTHARIAS farOapiac [BA]), 1 
Esd. 540 = Ezra 263, TiRsuATIA (g.v. ). 

ATHARIM (D'NN), in the expression ‘NT TY1 (Nu. 
21:1; is taken by RV for a place-name (' by the way of 
Atharim' ; so oÀoN a8apeiN [B]. o. -eim [AFL]; by 
AV and RV? (following Varg. and Syr.) as equivalent 
to c7p2 (^ [the way of} the spies’). That esnsz should 
have been substituted for ppa is, however, highly im- 
probable. Diimann has suggested that the word may be 
connected with the Arab. auar, ' vestige’ or ' footprint,’ 
and proposes to translate ‘the caravan path.’ ‘The 
expression may be corrupt (see KADLSH, § 3 i). 

ATHENOBIUS (a6HNo8ioc [ANV], friend of An- 
tiochus VII. Sidetes, and his envoy to Simon the High 
Priest (1 Macc. 15 28-36). 

ATHENS (a@HNai). We must repeat the words of 
Strabo—dAAXà yap els mXijUos éumímrwv Tav mepi Tis 

i. Ita art Tohews raŭúrns Ma i iod 
unappreciated. e ÒaV W TALOK EE (p. 396). were 
is, indeed, an essential impropriety 
involved in making Paul's visit to Athens the occasion 
for a résumé of the architectural and artistic treasures of 
the city.! What the apostle might have seen we can 
learn from Pausanias; what he did see may safely be 
reduced to a minimum, — *.X Ilebrew of the l1febrews,' 
who, ‘after the most exact sect,’ 'lived a Pharisee,' 
could at best feel only indifference to the history of the 
heathen, and his spirit could not fail to be ‘stirred’ 
at the frequent. signs of ignorance of God visible on 
every hand in their cities, even though he had been 
brought up ‘at the feet of? a Rabban Gamaliel, whose 
liberality of sentiment is, after all, largely problema- 
tical. Not one of the associations which are valuable 
to us crowded into the apostle’s mind as he landed 
at Phalérum or Pirweus. And the many-sided art of 
Athens had no message for a man of his intensity and 
whole-hearted devotion to the task of destroying the 
paganism in which that art was rooted. 

Much more valuable, and more difficult also, is it to 
realise the spiritual atmosphere in which Paul found 
S3Inelilestual himself. ‘Phe period of Athenian great- 

atmosphere. ness in politics had long been past. 

Athens now only a free city of the 

ya free city o 

province of Achaia was not even the seat of the governor 
(Str. 398). In art and in literature also she was no 
longer the schoolmistress of nations ; in every depart- 
ment of mental activity the creative faculty was dead. 
In the domain of philosophy alone the manipulation of 
the dry bones of logical science continued to give the 
semblance of life. Here also the spring of Athenian 
wisdom had run dry. The masters of the schools 

1 Still more would this remark apply to the only places in the 


OT where Athenians are referred to (2 Macc. 61 915): on the 
reading (Vg. has lmtiochkenum: in 61) see Grimm, ad doce. 
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sprang from Asia, Syria, or the Eastern Archipelago ; 
Greece proper was represented. exclusively by third- or 
fourth-rate men. Nevertheless, for centuries Athens 
continued to be regarded as the chief seat of Greck 
philosophy ; nor did she renounce her claim as a semin- 
ary of philosophy to the most important place, even 
when she had to share that honour with other cities, such 
as Alexandria, Rome, Rhodes, and Paul's own ‘larsus. 
The whole city, indeed, resembled one of our University 
towns at an epoch of intellectual stagnation. ‘The so- 
called education of a Koman was incomplete unless 
some time had been spent m loitering through the groves 
and porticoes of Athens. ' Two schools in particular, 
markedly diflerent and decided. in their. peculiarities, 
stood opposed to each other - the school of the Stoies 
(who insisted almost exclusively on the universal element), 
and that of the I;picureans, who gave prominence to the 
individual element in man, pursuing happiness by looking 
within, ‘The Stoics regarded man exclusively as a think- 
ing being; the Epicureans, as a creature of feeling’ 
(Zeller, The Stoics, Lpicureans, and Scepttcs, 27). 
Probably in no other city of the world at that ume was 
it easier to meet ‘certain philosophers of the }.picuresns 
and of the Stoics’ (Aets1718). X well-known and 
curious parallel to the apostle's visit is afforded by the 
Life of Apollonius of Tyana. On his way up from his 
ship to the city Apollonius met many philosophers, 
some reading, some perorating, some arguing, all of 
whom greeted him (Zio bit. 417). In a word, 
Athens at the time of l'aul's stay, and more notably 
afterwards, was a city of pedagogues ; and ‘le pedagogue 
est le moins convertissable des hommes’ (Kenan, S/ 
/ aul, 199). ln the midst of this academic cement Paul 
found hanself alone (r Thess. 31). For his inner lite at 
ths time we must look to the Epistles, not to Acts. le 
was more attracted by the eager artisans of Thessalonica 
and the earnest men of business in Corinth than by the 
versatile and superticial sehoolmen of Athens (ep 1/1 tess. 
ly). ull, it would De unfair to attribute his fa lure 
entirely to the Atheniin character? (Demades said that 
the crest of Athens should have been à great tongue) . 
allowance must be made for the inevitable exa ggeration 
of the reformer, whether in morals or in politics: lus 
perspective is distorted, Nor is it fair to count it 
Dame to Athens that she was regarded as ultra-religious, 
dewidaipoverrépors, Actsi722 (this opening compl 
ment of the apostle's speech admits of rich Wlustration).7 
It would be a mistake to see in the altar dedicated to 
the unknown god (.\cts17 2s) a desire to include in their 
Pantheon any and every deity that might possibly be 
worthy of honour (see UNkNOWN Gov). Worship 
found expression in art, not in the minutize of formalism. 
Athens was, therefore, pre-eminently a city of statues, 
and Kenan is right in remarking that the prejudices of 
Paul as a Jew blinded him: he took all the statues he 
Saw for ‘objects of worship’ (cesacuara, Acts17 -2 
We are not guilty of ' corrupt Hellenism” in attempting 
a true estimate of the apostle's attitude. 

An explanation of the disappointing effect of Paul's 
teaching must be sought in the position of the Jewish 

3. Paul's colony in Athens, and not solely in caig 
gerated commonplaces on .\theniin character 
and philosophy. ‘Fhe colony was evidently 
not a large one; there would be little to attract. Jews 
thither in preference to Corinth. Paul s work among his 
countrymen in Athens was slight: he ' conversed’ with 
them (OceXéyezo, Acts 1717). No trace of any building 
which could have been a synagogue has been found, with 
the exception of the marble (Zuscr. t. Kom. Ath. 404) 

l Quotations might be multiplied to illustrate Athenian 
loquacity (Acts1721; cp Thuc. i. 7o, vewrepomocod; Ar. £9. 
1263, T Kexnvatwy mode ='‘tapenians ; Demosth. Z'Ail. i. 
10, 43; Menand. 7. Geurg. 9; Plutarch passis). 

2 Paus. i 171, Scots evgeßoùgiv adAAwy wAcov: eg., they 
erected an altar to Mercy ; i. 243 ‘Aĝnvaiors mepeooótepóv Ti 1) 
Tois GAAS éç Ta beid cai a movóss : l'hilos. if. vi. 2, Qiàotvras : 
Jul. Misop. $«Aó8cot ; Æl bar. Hist. v. 12, rogovrov fw 
A@nvatas óeccoióaiuorcas. 


failure, 
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containing the words airy 4? TX» roD Kuplov (Ps. 11820); 
this might have belonged to the entrance of a synagogue. 
The Hellenic belief drat @avivros oüris écrT' áváaracis 
was not, in Athens, reduced by the powerful solvent of 
Judaism. Hence, the moment the apostle uttered the 
words ‘raised from the dead’ his audience revolted. 
Elsewhere his difficulties centred round another point— 
whether Jesus was the Messiah or not. In Athens, 
where Jewish thought had no hold, the idea of the resur- 
rection of the body was unfamiliar—least so to the 
Stoics, although it would be an anachronism to quote 
here the remarkable approach made by such Stoics as 
Seneca to Christian modes of thought. Little wonder, 
then, that Paul's work at Athens was a comparative 
failure, and that he felt it to be so (Acts1734 1 Cor. 
23) His visit to the city was a mistake ; and perhaps 
it was from the first due to accident. In the hurried 
departure from Beroea (.Mcts1731o f), there would be 
little time for making plans or for choosing modes of 
transport, and the apostle’s abode in Athens seems to 
have been largely, if not entirely, due to the necessity 
he was under of waiting for his companions (.\cts 
1715/-). W. J. W. 

ATHLAI (pny =m dny, 88 39, 52, ATHALIAH, g.v. ), 
in list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA, i. 8 5, end), 
Ezral028 (faet [B], -u [N]. ofade [A], 6eXee [L]; 
ATHALAI) -—1 Esd. 9 29 AMATHEIS, RV — EMATHEIS 
(euaddcs [B], -abers [.N], 0eXeec [T.]). 

ATIPHA (ateda [B.\]), 1 Esd. 532 = Ezra254, HA- 
'IPHA. 

ATONE, ATONEMENT (153, © eziAaCkEIN ; 
DED, G eziAacwa; NT karaMAapH) The ex- 
pression ‘to atone’ (722) generally describes the effect 
of the sacrifices in removing guilt. The pure religious 
idea of atonement, however, as W. R. Smith remarks 
(OT/C! 439) is to be found in the Prophets (and, 
surely, in Ps. 51; see zv. 1[2]2 [3] [8] o [te]; also, 
with 499 in 653 7838 799). ‘There it has no relation to 
sicrificing, and we cannot fail to see the appropriate- 
ness of this scholar's explanation of a53 47pfer as mean- 
ing primarily ‘to wipe out.’ "This is in accordance with 
Syriac usage; but the only OT passage in which the 
sense of ‘wipe out’ is possible is in fs. 2818, where the 
reading is much disputed (Houbigant, Lowth, Du. [but 
not Di., Che. ] read sem instead of 2521), and where it is 
at any rate open to us to obtain the sense ‘ wiped out ' 
indirectly from the common reading (‘ covered over' ; ep 
Gen. 614). The usual view is that a propitiation is ex- 
pressed by Z^^er metaphorically, as a ‘ covering ' (cp.Vr. 
kafara: in d. stem Zcv/Z, in ii. evPzazu?), as when Jacob, 
fearing lsau's anger, says, ' 1] will cover his face with a 
present’ (cp Gen. 2016 Job924). The Hebraistic usage 
of the word is well set forth by Driver, Deut. 425, 439. 
W. R. Smith's note in OZ77C !! 438-140 also deserves 
attention; but OZ77C'? 381, etc., should here be com- 
pared. 

In the NT ‘atonement’ is given by AV for karaANay, 
Rom.51:; but RV, with a proper regard to consist- 
ency, substitutes ‘reconciliation’; cp 2 Cor. 518 f., 
‘the ministry, the word, of reconciliation.’ Elsewhere 
karaXXa-yf occurs in Rom. 510 f. 1115; cp Col. lar; it 
is hardly one of 65's words, being found only in 2 Macc. 
See further, ATONEMENT, Davy or, MERCY- 
st AT, RANSOM, SACRIFICE; and cp WRS, Rel. Sem, ® 
237, 320, 437, etc. ; also We. CH 335 f. 

See also Ritschl, Die christi. Lehre von d. Rechtfertigung 
u. d. Versóhnung, iie; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of NT 1419-452 
2202-216; Dale, The Doctrine of the Atonement; Wilson, 


Hulsean Lectures on the Atonement (1899). The semi-popular 
literature is extensive. 


ATONEMENT, DAY OF (D327 DY; later, 
1520 OY; in Talmud N20 NDV, *the great day,' 
NOW, ‘the day,’ and N22. NDS, ‘the great fast’; cp 
Acts279, H NHCTE€IA—as the only fast enjoined by the 
law). 


520. 
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The law relating to this day (Lev. 16), which as it 

now stands connects with the story of Nadab and 

1. Analysis a us o 7, is not m its Pe 

oF law orm a homogeneous unity. T is is 

* evident, not only from the duplicate 

verses 6 and 11, and from peculiarities of the arrange- 
ment, but also from the contents of the law. 

The chapter as a whole treats of two quite distinct subjects : 
viz., (1) the warning of the high priest that he is to enter the 
Holy of Holies not at pleasure, but only under certain specified 
precautions ; (2) the ordering of a yearly Day of Atonement, for 
which an exact ritual is prescribed. 1. is contained in ve. 1-4 
61213 344, and belongs to P»; 2. is itself composite. (a) rt. 
29-34 a give complete directions for the annual observance of a 
day of fasting and humiliation, on which the sanctuary and 
people are to be cleansed by ‘the priest who shall be anointed’ 
(cp 812)—/.e., the high priest of the time; the atonement is 
supposed by the lawgiver to be carried out in accordance with 
the ritual (which, originally, immediately preceded it) of Lev. 9, 
and with the law of the sin-offering laid down in Nu. 1524. On 
critical grounds this law also musi be held to belong to Pe. (2) 
V. 5 7-10, 14-28, on the other hand, by which the quite peculiar 
ritual of the Day of Atonement is prescribed, are the work of a 
much later hand. 


Why and when these various portions of the present 
law were combined into one are questions that will be 
discussed elsewhere (see Leviticus, 8 6 f., and HEXA- 
TEUCH); the important fact, gained from critical 
analysis, is that the Day of Atonement, as far as its 
ceremonies are described in Lev. 16, is of comparatively 
recent origin, and tbe result of a very interesting 
development. 

This conclusion is supported by a variety of con- 
siderations. (a) That the pre-exilic worship knew of 
no such day as is described in Lev. 16 is 
evident, not only from the absence of all 
mention of it (an omission which cannot 
be accidental, the other high days being 
referred to), but also from the fact that consciousness of 
sin and sense of nced of a propitiation, which are the 
necessary conditions of such an institution, first became 
prominent in the time of Ezekiel (see FEAs rs, 8 11). 
(^) The earliest trace of public days of fasting and 
humiliation in the exilic period appears in Zech. 7 35 819 ; 
the four yearly fasts there mentioned were com- 
memorative of the national calamities at the fall of 
Jerusalem, and appear to have been still observed in 
post-exilic times. 

Ezekiel, in this as in other respects the forerunner of the 
priestly law, had enjoined two atonement-days (the first day of 
the first month and the first of the seventh, 4510-.5).2 A 
young bullock as a sin-offering was to be brought, aud with its 
blood were to be smeared the posts of the house, the four 
corners of the altar, and the posts of the gate of the inner court 
—‘so shall ye make atonement for the house’; together with 
this, certain sin-offerings for priest and people are enjoined for 
the passover-day (Ezek. 45 22). 

(c) When we turn to the detailed account of the 
reading of the law in Neh.8 f, we find mentioned a 
joyous celebration on the first day of the seventh month, 
and a celebration of the Feast of ‘Tabernacles on 
the fifteenth, without any reference to a Day of Atone- 
ment on the tenth.? On the twenty-fourth day, on the 
other hand, a general fast with confession of sin was 
held, by no means in accordance with the ritual of 
Lev.1614-28. This makes it clear that what stood in 
the Law-book used by Ezra (P,) was not the Levitical 
ritual (Lev. 1614-28), but only a precept of a yearly fast- 
day with sabbatic rest—in other words, the precept laid 
down in Lev. 1629-34. 

The change from the tenth to the twenty-fourth at the first 
celebration is intelligible enough on the assumption that the 


fasi-day was not at first so prominent in the law-book as it 
afterwards became in Lev. 16 14-28. 


Even in the still later list of high days in Lev. 2327 
and Nu.297 we do not find any reference to the 
specific ritual of Lev.161:4-28; the tenth day of the 

1 See Benzinger's study, ZATI 965 7. ('89], and cp Stade, 


GV! 2258, and Leviticus, $ 2. x 

2 The text of Ezek.4520 should be emended in accordance 
with GBAQ, gana sprays. ( 

3 Cp Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schr. soo f. (Holzinger, Her. 
750, note, differs). 


2. Stages of 
develop- 
ment. 
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seventh month is simply marked by fasting, sahbath 
rest, and the usual sin-offerings. ‘Ihe Day of Atone- 
ment described in Lev. 16 must have been the result of 
a long process of development, and the pericope formed 
by Lev.165 7-10 14-28 must belong to the very latest 
portions of I. ‘The precept in Ex. 8010 is, of course, a 
still later addition to the ritual, enjoining that the blood 
of the sin-offering should also be applied to the altar of 
)ncensc. 

It is a significant fact that, as the later title proves 
(see above, 8 1), the Day of Atonement became the 
most important in the ecclesiastical 
year ; Jewish feeling in the later age 
inevitably led to this. Now as to 
the meaning of the law. The terms of Lev. 16 permit 
no uncertainty. The law has reference to the thorough 
purification of the people and sanctuary. The sin- 
offerings throughout the year have left many unknown 
or 'secret' sins; and since the people, the land, and, 
above all, the sanctuary are rendered impure by sin 
(Lev. 1531 Nu. 1913-20 Kz. 4518 Lev. 16:9), there was a 
danger that the sacrificia! services might lose their 
efficacy and even that Yahwe might desert his defiled 
sanctuary. ‘This was the reason for the institution of 
the Day of Atonement—that the Israelites might 
annually make a complete atonement for all sin, and 
that the sanctuary might be cleansed (lev. 1633). The 
leading idea of the entire Priestly Law found here its 
best expression. The Day of .\tonement quickened, 
on the one hand, the people's sense of sin and dread of 
Yahwé's avenging holiness, and, on the other hand, 
their assurance of reconciliation and of their renewed 
holiness. ‘This holiness was guaranteed by their re- 
ligious system, the efficacy of which, marred by sin, 
was again restored by this solemnity of expiation. It is 
the key-stone of the whole system, the last consequence 
of the principle, * Ye shall be [ceremonially] holy, for 1 
am holy.' 

If we turn to the ritual, we can without difficulty 
discover its fundamental ideas. The high priest, after 
bathing, puts on plain white linen garments instead of 
his claborate vestments, for he is to appear as a humble 
suppliant before the Holy One whom only the pure may 
approach. Of course, before he can make atonement 
lor the people he must first do so for himself and for his 
' house '—1.e., for the entire priesthood. On entering 
the Holy of Holies he is to envelop in a cloud of holy 
incense-smoke the place of God's personal presence, 
lest he die. The ritual of blood-sprinkling, as far as it 
is peculiar to this day, is only an elaboration, required 
by the extreme closeness of the approach to God, of the 
usual procedure in sacrificial offerings. The conception 
has been explained by Robertson Smith? as an inherit- 
ance from primitive ideas about sacrifice, Sve SACRI- 
FICE, § 22. Toes 

The Day of Atonement has been called by Delitzsch 
the Good Friday of the Law. This can hardly be 
maintained with regard to its earlier 
period. Good Friday was not in- 
stituted to restore the impaired cere- 
monial holiness of the community ; it had from the first 
a reference to the individual and to spiritual religion. 
It was otherwise with the Vim Aippurim, even if its 
mstitutors were not personally opposed to the supple- 
menting and counteracting agency of teachers of a 
nobler religion. We will not deny that the poetic 
prayers composed for the ‘great day’ during the 
Dispersion touch the Christian deeply from their extra- 
ordinary spiritual depth and their sense of individual 


3. Fundamental 
principle, etc. 


4, Propitiatory 
Character. 


rcligion. These prayers, however, are no evidence 
of the spirit of the original institution. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the Azazel-ritual. The ritual 


of the Day of Atonement has grown (this can be shown 
hy literary analysis as well as by archzeological con- 


1 Rel. Senel) 40 f. 
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siderations),! and the .\zazel-ritual is the latest portion 
ofi. We might perhaps suppose that those who con- 
tinued Ezra's work were not up to his level ; but when 
we look at Lev. 1629-344, which is tbe earliest. part of 
the law (ep 97 7), we still find in it provisions opposed 
in tendency to the pure religion of the greatest prophets 
and psalmists. ‘The procedure with the blood may be 
arch:eologically explained so as to munimise the shock 
which it causes us; it may also be spiritualised, so as 
to assume a totally new appearance; but it is, as 
has been stated, out of harmony with that prophetic 
religion which is restated in Pss.40 50 51. It is also 
in this part of the law that we find an expression which, 
when correctly explained, condenses the unspiritual 
elements of the law into a nutshell. Itis the expression 
Sabbath Xabhátheon, which may well be more ancient than 
the day to which it is applied. RV renders Lev. 163: 
thus: ‘It is a sabbath of solemn rest unto you, and 
ve shall afflict your souls; it is a statute for ever.’ 
Jastrow (later. Journ, Theol. 1312 J. [98] has made 
it probable that sadéath and subbdthin answer—the 
latter more exactly? than the former — to the Baby- 
lonian ceremonial term saéatfum, which means a day 
of propitiation with reference to the dies nefas: of 
the kings. If so, the terms fudéath and fullathen, 
which are derived from nze to rest, imply that by the 
usages on the day to which these terms are applied, 
Test is given to an angry God.’ ‘Lhe expression ‘to 
afflict the soul’ (Vaud sephesk), used in the same verse, 
is not less archaic in spirit, even if much later in use ; * 
it was adopted bv late theologians as a synonym of the 
old word œs, ‘to fast.’ This, too, implies an un- 
spiritual doctrine—viz., that by denying the body 
certain generally desired goods the mind of a deity 
can be influenced by his worshipper. 

To examine the full foree of the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, archivologically viewed, is not our 
purpose. Our purpose is to emphasise their strictly 
propitiatory character, ‘That same character belonged, 
according to the Jewish liturgy, to the ritual of New 
Year's Day (Ros has-Sanah). It was believed,> through 
the influence of Babylonian mythology, that the fate of 
man was decreed on New Year's Day (the festival of 
Creation), and that on the Day of Atonement the 
decree was 'scaled.' No wonder that the nine days 
which intervened between the first day of the seventh 
month (New Year's Day) and the tenth (the Day of 
Atonement) were regarded by the Jess as penitential 
days. Precisely when this view of New Year's Day as 
the Day of Destiny began to be taken, we know not. 
Probably it began among the Jews of the Lastein 
Dispersion. It gives a new force, however, (1) to the 
collocation of Yom Aipparim and Ros hast-Sdndh in the 
same month, and (2) to the designation of both days 
(see Lev. 2324) as fabédthon. ‘To what extent, if at all, 
the ritual of these days 1s a revival of primitive custom, 
is obscure. It is quite possible that in primitive times 
Israelitish ritual, at any rate in certain places, approxi- 


l The literary analysis of Lev. 16 is passed over in SBOT 
(Heb. ; 1854); in the article ‘Day of Atonement ‘in Hastinzs, 
DHB12oo? [98], the omission has been supplied from Ben- 
znger. Driver's moderating remarks, however, do not affect 
the position taken up by Stade and Benzinger, who are both 
fully awake to the incompleteness of merely literary analysis 
of ancient laws. The deüciency noted in SSO 7^ is also to be 
observed in the Leviticus jn Rautzsch's new translation (77.5). 
Cp Leviticus. 

2 Sabbath, acc. to Jastrow, ‘is the distinctively Hebrew name 
given to a particular sabbithdn' (op. cif. 349 f). Sabbathon = 
Bab. faéattunt; the terminations correspond (Jastrow, 332). 

3 The most common term for ' propitiation ' was näh Abbt (lit. 
‘rest of the heart ') ; 4» (— pv, ' day") 274 libit has the sense of 
‘day of propitiation' (Jastrow, 330). 

3 It occurs in 15.58 3 510 Ps. 3513; also in Lev. 16 31 2327 32 
Nu. 297. That the historical eb in disparaging fasts, does 
not use the phrase (Is. 1 13, but cp 65) is significant. 

5 See AB 314 f. (Marduk comes at Zagmuk, the beginning 
of the year, ‘to destine the fate of my life); cp Karppe 
on ‘ Jewish New Year’ in Rev. Sém., and Jensen, A'osrof. 84- 
86, 238. 
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mated rather more to Babylonian than was afterwards 
the case. One could wish this to be true, for it would 
then be easier to account for the ceremonies of the 
Yom Kippuriu, so archaic in spirit, and so contrary to 
the tendency of Jer. 3131-34 Ezek. 3625-27 Mic. 7 19. 

At any rate, the propitiation-days of the post-exilic 
Israelites were nobler than those of the Babylonians, in 
as far as they were for the benefit of 
the whole people, and not merely for 
that of the rulers. The Babylonian 
regulations of the ‘days of appeasement’ (feba/tum= 
yinaz’) bear upon the conduct of the king ; but, since ' the 


whole congregation is holy,’ those of the Yom Aippurim 
necessarily touch the conduct of all faithful Jews and 
even of 'sojourners (Lev.1629) In this respect the 
Jewish religion has a much closer affinity with the 
Zoroastrian than with the Babylonian or the Assyrian. 
If the provision for giving the uneducated populace 
a visible sign of the forgiveness of all its sins and the 
removal of their punishment appears to us barbaric and 
unspiritual (see AZAZEL, 8 1)—if, too, the populace was 
only too likely to misinterpret the comprehensive ex- 
pressions of l.ev. 16162130, and to think that all sins 
whatever were 
(as regards Azazel) the compromising spirit natural to 
large educational churches, and (as regards the other 
point) the difficulty in an Eastern language of guarding 
against all possible misinterpretations of phrases. A 
misinterpretation it certainly is when a Mishna treatise 
declares that — 

*The goat which is dismissed atones for all (other) trans- 

gressions, as well the light as the grave, the intentional and 1he 
unintentional, those foreknown and those not foreknown' 
(Shebu'oth | 6). 
The analogy of Lev.42:3 etc. Nu.1524 distinctly 
shows that in such propitiatory ordinances it is accidental 
transgressions (anes), not deliberate transgressions 
(225 T2) that are referred to; and in Youd 8g we read, 
‘lle who says, I will sin, the Day atones; to him the 
Day will bring no atonement.’ ! 

In NT times the Jews had advanced religiously 
beyond the contemporaries of Ezra. In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and in that of Barnabas 
we meet with a Christian gnosis ; but 
there was, no doubt, also an allegorising gnosis that was 
Jewish. There must have been both poetic symbolisers 
(cp Ps.517[9]) and typologists. What Barnabas says 
(78) about the scarlet cloth tied on the neck of the 
'scapegoat' is absurd ; but it is an exquisite allegory 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews suggests in the words 
(Heb. I019-22)— 

‘ Having therefore boldness to use the entrance into the holy 
place with the blood of Jesus—the entrance which he dedicated 
for us—a fresh and living way—through the vail, that is to say, 


his flesh, and having a great priest over the house of God, let 
us approach,’ etc. 


Christians are, strictly, no priests (Christ is the 
‘great priest’); but the rending of the flesh of 
Christ, which brought him, the perfect one, near to 
God, enables his followers to make a nearer approach 
to the divine presence than the greatest priests and 
prophets of the age before him could make. The 
entrance of Christ into the heavenly regions through 
death is likened to the entrance of the high priest 
once in the year into the Holy of Holies. Of these 
two entrances the same epistle speaks thus (Heb. 
912): 

an yet through blood of goats and bulls,2 but through his 
own blood, he entered once for all into the holy place.’ 


The Jewish high priest entered the holiest through 
the blood of goats and bulls. The goat was the 
offering for the people; the bullock for the high 
priest himself (Lev. 161115). Christ entered through 
his own blood. The high priest went in once in the 


5. Comparative 
nobility. 


6. NT references. 


1 So Heb. 97, ‘not without blood which he offers for himself 
and for the errors (ayvonudrwv) of the people.’ 


2 So the best MSS (ABND). 
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year; Christ once for all, as the representative of his 
people, that they might ever after have free access to 
God. ‘Once for all’ (épdmaé) is to be explained by 
925, 'the high priest enters the holy place every year 
with blood not his own’ (év atuare àXXorpiq). 

The point is not how many times in the day the high priest 
entered the holiest, but that he entered on one day in the year. 
Of course, he went in more than once on the ‘great day’; the 
Mishua says four times—{1) with the incense; (2) with the 
blood of the bullock; (3) with that of the goat; (4) after the 
evening burnt- offering, to bring away the censer and the 
incense-plate. Lev.1613-15 also implies more than one en- 
trance. 

There is a reference to the ritual in Heb. 1311, where 
the death of Jesus outside the gate is compared with 
the burning of the remnants of the sin-offering without 
thecamp. This, however, as Davidson has shown,! dis- 
joints the ritual, and is really a mere isolated analogy. 

The treatise Yon (cp also Jos. Azt. ii. 103 and Ep. 
Barn. ch. 7) throws much fresh light on the details of the 
a: ritual; we must not, however, suppose 
7. Details in ae : PE 

Mis] that it is in all respects literally accurate. 

' In the Cambridge MS (Palestinian re- 
cension) it is called 4/asse&e?& Kippurīim, which is its 
true title, as the commentary of Maimonides on the 
Mishna also proves. J. Derenbourg has attempted a 
restoration of the oldest recension (see below, § 8). 

The minute directions for the purification of the high priest 
need not detain us. Three confessions of sin (zezddzy) form the 
most beautiful part of the ritual; they are preserved in Fömäā 
8842and 62, and have passed with slight changes into the 
Jewish liturgy. In each of these confessions the sacred 
Tetragrammaton (mm) occurs; altogether it was pronounced 
ten times, and as often as the high priest came lo the name 
those who stood near fell on their faces, while the multitude 
responded : ‘ Blessed be the Name, the Name of the glory of 
his kingdom, for ever and ever.’ The first part of the service 
(including the blood-sprinkling) was gone through close to the 
Most Holy Place. ‘he rest was performed close to the 
worshippers, in the eastern part of the court of the priests, north 
of the altar, where stood two goats and an urn with two lots. 
The high priest drew the lots, and it was held to be a good 
omen if his right hand drew forth the lot ‘for Yahweé.' ‘To the 
horn of the ‘goat for Azazel’ a ‘tongue’ of scarlet cloth was tied. 

The high priest then went to the bullock, over which he had 
already confessed the sins of himself and his house, and now 
confessed those also of ‘the seed of Aaron, thy holv tribe.’ 
Rearing the censer and the incense, he was seen to disappear 
within the sanctuary. There he stood alone; he rested his 


censer on a stone called mni? which stood in the place of the 


ark. Outside the Holy of Holies he nttered a prayer ; it had 
to be a short one, lest the people should become anxious.3 
Again the rite of blood-sprinkii: g is performed in the Holiest, 
and then the * goat for Yahwé’ is sacrificed. A third time the 
high priest enters the Holiest, and again there is blood- 
sprinkling in all parts of the sanctuary. Forty-three such 
sprinklings have purified the sanctuary. But the people at 
large have to receive the visible sign of forgiveness. The ‘ goat 
for Azazel’ now becomes prominent. A «ez zy or confession 
is uttered over the animal's head, which is now to be led to the 
precipice marked out for the destruction of the goat. Men of 
rank from Jerusalem accompany it; cries and curses hasten its 
progress (see AZAZEL, 8 4). Meantime the high priest puts on 
his * golden vestments’ ;3 then he puts them off again, and a 
fourth time (see above) enters the Holiest. 

The evening of the ‘ great day’ closed with a banquet 
for the high priest and his friends, and with dancing 
in the vineyards for the maidens of Jerusalem. Prob- 
ably this dance was primitive ; it attached itself to the 
Day of Atonement, as a natura] mode of relief to tired 
human nature (7aaz//2 48). Sce, further, DANCING, 
88; CANTICLES, § 8. 

The treatise V'ótà (Mishna by Surenhusius; YVosrd alone 
ed. Strack ; cp Wünsche, Der bab. Talm. 1340 fF.) ; J. Deren- 

bourg, Essai de restitution de l'anc. rédac- 

8. Literature. tion de Masséchet Kippourim, A/ no. 11 
41-80 (83); Maimonides, //rlchoth yim hak- 

hippurim, in Delitzsch, Hebrews 2 464 ff. : Kuenen, Mexr. 86, 
12; Oort, TAT 10 142-165 (76) ; Benzinger, ZATIV9 65-88 
(89); articles by Delitzsch in Hil B, and in ZA IV 1 173-183 
(80), reviewed by Kuenen, 727 17 207-212 (83); Spencer, De 

1 See his instructive essay, Hebrews (6 82), 196-202. 

2 Commonly explained ‘foundation,’ and illustrated by Job 
88 6. 

8 Such a ‘short prayer' is given in Jer. Vdd, 96 (Del. 
Gesch. der jtd. Poesie, 187 /.). 

4 Cp Ecclus. 50911, and the verses from the Abodah in 
Del. Jad. Poesie, 21 f. 
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leg. rit. iii. Diss. viii. ; D. Hoffmann in Berliner's Magazin (76), 
1.7. ; Adler, ZA TW 8 178-184 (83); Stade, GV/ 2 182, 258 f; 
Schultz, OT Theol. 1 367 f, 2402 7. ; Edersheim, The 7 eme 
(74), 263-288 ; Driver, ‘Atonement, Day of,’ in Hastings, DB 
1199-201, and ‘Leviticus’ in SBOT (Eng.); Di. on Lev., and 
Nowack's and Benzinger's Archzologies. 

$8 1-3 L B.; 884-8 T.K. C. 

ATROTH (Nu.323s AV). See ATROTH-SHOPHAN. 

ATROTH-BETH-JOAB (2NY m3 Dee ie, 
‘crowns of the house of Joab’; atapw@ OIKOY 1W2aB 
[B], à. o. twBaB [A], atapw k. BHOIwaB [E]!), an 
unknown locality, mentioned in 1 Ch. 234 along with 
Bethlehem and Netophah, in a Calebite connection ; 
its people were sons of Salma b. Hur b. Caleb (see 
JABEZ) Salma was the 'father' of Beth-lehem, the 
burial-place of Joab's father ZeRutaArt [g.v.]. Meyer 
(Ent. 147) suggests a connection with the valley of 
CHARASHIM. 

ATROTH-SHOPHAN, AV Arroti, SHOPHAN 
GDS NMP; cwoap [B3]. -an [F]. codap [IL]. 
Eus. 21454), a town of Gad (Nu. 3235); perhaps one of 
the two localities in Moab still called ‘Attaris. See 
ATAROTH, 4. 

ATTAI (AZ. perhaps abbrev. of Aria1AM). 

1. Son of the Egyptian Jarha by the daughter of Sheshan the 
Jerahmeelite; his son was Nathan; 1 Ch.235/. (e00«« [D], 
teBec [L], celek (AI. See JARHA, JERAHMEEL. 

2. One of David's warriors; 1 Ch.121:1: (e0o« [BN], e06[e]. 
[AL]. See Davin, 8 11, a, iii. 

3. Son of Rehoboam ; 2 Ch. 11 20 (te80[e]. [BAL]). 

ATTALIA (attadeia [ia Ti. WH]. A town on 
the coast of Pamphylia, founded by Attalus Philadelphus, 
king of Pergamus, for the Syrian and Egyptian trade, 
which it shared with Perga. There has been some 
discussion about the site, as Strabo (p. 667), enumerat- 
ing from west to cast, mentions Olbia, the river Catar- 
rhactes, and then Attália ; from which it would seem 
that Attala must be the modern Zaara. Ptolemy, 
however, is more exact: he puts it west of the Catar- 
rhactes. Thus, it is equivalent to the modern . Idealia, 
which is still a port with considerable trade. The town 
has a picturesque appearance, being perched on the 


long line of cliffs created by the calcareous deposits of | 


the Catarrhactes, which pours over them in torrents to 
the sea. The remains are almost entirely Roman. 
The apostle Paul passed through the town on his return 
from his 'first missionary tour' in the interior (Acts 
1425) It is still a bishopric. [See PERGA, and 
Ramsay, //ist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, 420.] W.J.W. 
ATTALUS (attadoc [ANV]. Three kings of 
Pergamus bore this name; but we are here concerned 
with the last two—Attalus IL, Philadelphus, 159-138 
B.C., and his nephew Attalus ILE, Philométor, 138-133 
B.C. The Pergamene kings were all allies of Rome, 
and the last made the Roman people his heir (see .\s1.\). 
In 1 Macc. 1522 we read that ‘ Lucius, consul of the 
Romans,' wrote letters in favour of the Jews to Ptolemy, 
Attalus, Ariarathes, and others. Attalus 1I. is probably 
meant ; but, as the date of the letters falls in 139-138 
B.C., it is possible that they were sent to his successor. 
Attalus LHE was the son of Eumenes by Stratonice, the 
daughter of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who was 
a close ally of the Romans, sharing the fate of Publius 
Licinius Crassus in the war with the Pergamene pre- 
tender Aristonicus, 130 B.C. Josephus (Azz. xiv. 10 22) 
quotes a Pergamene decree in favour of the Jews about 
the time of Hyrcanus. W.J. w. 


ATTHARATES (arraparH [B]. ar@apatuce [A], 
&8apacOac [L]), 1 Esd. 949= Neh. 89, TIRSHATHA. 


ATTHARIAS (at@apiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 540, RV = 
Ezra 263, TIRSHATHA. 


ATTIRE. For Ezck.23:5 (map, gbülīm) see 
TURBAN ; for Jer. 232 (exp. kisférim) see GIRDLE ; 
for Prov. 7 1o (ng, Sith) sce DRESS, § 1 (4). 


1 After OL we may assume a separate place-name Ataroth ; 
see ATARAH, 
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ATTUS (arroyc [AL]), 1 Esd. 829, RV=Ezra82, 
HATTUSH, r. 

AUGIA (ayr[e]ia [BAL)), 1 Esd. 5 38. 
261= Neh. 763. See BARZILLAI, 3. 

AUGURY ('one who practises augury,’ RV Lev. 
1926 Dt. 181014 2K.216; AV ‘observer of times,’ 
j222) See DIVINATION, § 2 (2). 

AUGUSTUS (ayroycroc [Ti. WH]) an honorific 
title bestowed upon Octavian (27 B.C.), and from hiin 
handed on to his successors. It is applied to him, 


Not in}, Ezra 


. along with the title of CASAR (g.v.), in Lk.21 EV. 


For his reign, in as far as it concerns Jewish history, 
see HERODIAN FAMILY, 1, and ISRAEL ; and for the 
difficulties raised by Lk. 21 with regard to the census, see 
CHRONOLOGY, § 59 f. 

In Acts 252125 the AV * Augustus' for ceSaords 
should rather be, as in RV, simply ‘the emperor,’ or, 
as in RVs, ‘the Augustus.’ The reference is to 
Nero (see CÆSAR). For '.\ugustus’s band,’ or rather 
(as in RV) ‘the Augustan band’ (Acts 271 ømeipns 
XeBaorís), see ARMY, S 10. 

AURANUS iayponoy [V^]; ep AvARAN), leader 
of the Assassins in Jerusalem in the time of Lysimachus 
(2 Macc. 440). 

AUTEAS (aytaiac [DB.1]) 
IODIAMI, 2. 


AUTHORITIES 
ANGELS, §$ 1, 9. 

AVA (SEI 2 K. 1724, AV; RV AVVA. 

AVARAN (ayapan [ANY], 1 Mace. 25. Sce 
ELEAZAR, 7; MACCAREES, i. § 3; cp AURANUS. 

AVEN (IN; wn [D.AQT] in Hos. 108 Ain. 15, but 
HAIOY moàcewce [BAQ] in Ezek.30:7t). x. In 
Ezek. 8017 the reference is doubtless to the Egyptian 
Heliopolis (see ON). 

2. In Hos. 108 (EV ' the high places of Aven ') Targ. 
Jon. has gmg, Bethel, which explanation is given by 


I Esd. 948— Neh. 8 7, 


(eZovcian 1 Pet. 322) See 


all ancient and most modern interpreters ; but, in con- 
sideration of the well-attested use of rw (aven) in the 


sense of ' false worship,’ ‘idolatry ' (see, e.g., Hos. 1212 
[11 ]), it isa question (1) whether we should not render with 
G. A. Smith, ‘ Destroyed are the high places of idolatry, 
the sin of Israel,’ and (2) whether, when we have regard 
to the parallel passage Am. 79, and to the probably not 
infrequent occurrence of glosses in the MT of the pro- 
phetic writings (see, e.g., Mic. 154), the words nyen Dx 
should not be either omitted or printed in a different 
type as an editorial insertion. ‘The passage, as Well- 
hausen remarks, gains greatly by this omission. — Vg.'s 
reading, exce/sa idoli, favours the view here taken of 
DE Ibn Ezra paraphrases p'ey3 moa 'the high places 
of the Baals.’ 

3. In . Am. 1 5 Maundrell (1697), Grove, W. A. Wright, 
and G. A. Smith (with Hitzig) are inclined, in com- 
pany with 6, to identify the ‘plain (or broad valley) 
of Aven’ (BIKATH-AVEN ; so AV"£) with the great 
plain between Lebanon and Antilibanus (the so-called 
Beka), in which the famous temple of the Syrian Helio- 
polis (Baalbec) was situated. The vocalisation rw will 
then imply a play on the name— not On, but Aven. 
This, however, is a far-fetched supposition. On 
(= Egyptian izu) represents the secular, not the re- 
ligious, name of the Egyptian Heliopolis (see BETH- 
SHEMESH, 4). It is very doubtful, moreover, whether 
the second Heliopolis (Baalbec) was an Aramzean city 
in the time of Amos, and it is a plausible view of Well- 
hausen that jw. ‘false worship,’ has been substituted 


for the name of some god. Cp Winckler, 4 T Unter- 


| Such. 183, n. 


AVENGER (owi), Nu. 3512 See GOEL. 
AVIM, AVIMS, AVITES. See AvviM. 
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AVITH (nv, in 1 Ch. Kt MYY; reeee[i]e 
[BADEL], the city of Hadad 1., king of Edom, Gen. 
3635 1 Ch. 146 (re8ðam [A], eyia [L]). 6's reading 
of the Hebrew must have been mas, Gittaim, which is 
clearly correct. ‘Fhe city of the next king had a name of 
similar meaning (Masrekah). See GITTAIM. T. K.C. 


AVVA, AV AVA (NM or TAY; Vg. Avah); 2 K.1724 
(aia [B.A], aran [L] RV; also Ivvah, AV Ivan, 
iW (omitted or only represented in corrupt form in 65; 
Vg. ava), 2K. 1834 (aya [A]; not in €55-), 1913 
(oyAoy [B], avra [A], om. L)=I1s. 3713 (oyrpaya 
[BNOQ™-], erroyraya [^], ovre or oyra [Q*]). 
In the latter group of passages the punctuation implies 
an exegetical mistake (see commentators on Is.): the 
name throughout should be Avva or Avvah, and it 
used to be thought that the city referred to the same 
as that from which the king of .Assyria brought colonists 
to the 'cities of Samaria' (2 K.1724). It is clear, 
however (Wi. AT Untersuch. 101 f.), that 2 K. 172431 
have been interpolated by some one who supposed 
SEPHARVAIM [g.*.] in 2 K. 18341913 to be the Baby- 
lonian city of that name. It is only in the speeches of 
Sennachcrib's envoys that Avva has a right of existence ; 
'Avva or '"Avvah, however, is surely a corruption of 
"Azzah (may), * Gaza." Tiglath-pileser, when he con- 
quered Gaza in 734 B.C., appears to have introduced 
the cultus of Ašur (Wi. GBA 228, 333) ' Where,’ 
then, ‘are the gods of Sepharvaim and of Gaza?’ (So 
Che. Exp. Times, June 1899.) TK G 


AVVIM (D'Y, so RV; AV AVIM, AVIMS, AVITES 
[Avvites, RV]. 1. According to Dt. 223, the Avvim 
inhabited the Philistine coast ‘as far as Gaza’ before 
they were ‘destroyed’ by the Caphtorim—/.e., the 
Philistines. The same late writer, in whom the anti- 
quary's interest is prominent,! states that the Avvim 
dwelt in villages or settlements (mn; see HAZOR); 
G and Vg., however, read guna, ‘the Hivites' (ot evatot 
[BAFL]; Zwei) In Josh. 132-6 (an editorial insertion 
which expands the simple statement of JE in v. 1) we 
find the Avvim again introduced, and described (if 
RV is right) as belonging to the 5. of Philistia ; prob- 
ably, however, ‘on the south' belongs to the whole 
region defined in vv. 263. Here 65 and Vg. once more 
read ‘the Hivites' Sir G. Grove (in Smith's DZ) 
suggests that the .ivvim may be identical with the 
Hivites (cp © Vg. above); but the latter name is 
uniformly found in the singular (sm7). ‘The word 
might, to a Hebrew ear, mean, yet probably does not 
mean, ‘ruins’ (cp HM) Not improbably it is a 
mutilated form of p:ary, ' Arabians ' (Che. Exp. Times, 


june 1899) The .\vvim (so-called) were Bedawin 
who had begun to adopt a settled life. 

2. pym. with def. art., ‘the ruins’ (ate [B], averiu [AL], 
Vg. Avru), an unidentified place in Benjamin (Josh. 1823). It 
is menlioned in immediate connection with Bethel and Parah, 
and on this account has been conjectured by Knobel to be the 
same as Ai. 

3. In Josh. 1529 GAL reads * Avvim' for ‘lim.’ See liu (1). 

4. The people of Avva (g.c.), 2 K. 17 31. 65 again oi evaioe 
[BAL (there is a second rendering, acoveu in L)]; Vg. Hever, 

T. K. C. 

AWL (PYM), lit. ‘borer’; 'orrarioN. [BAFL]). 
An instrument for boring, mentioned in the description 
of the ‘law of slavery’ (Ex. 216 Dt. 1517). It prob- 
ably resembled the Egyptian boring instruments de- 
picted in Kitto (s.v.), or those more recently discovered 
by Bliss at Tell el Hesy (see 4 Mound of Many Cities, 
81) Such instruments were used by workers in leather 
(see Erman, Life iu Ancient Egypt, 450f.) Cp 
SLAVERY. 


AWNING (1959, cp Gen. 833), Ezek. 277 RV, cor- 
recting the punctuation (92/2, AV ‘that which covered 
thee"). Cp Dress, § 1 (4). 

1 Cp Kue. Hex. 117-119; Mey. GA 1217 ($ 179). 
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AXE. From the rude stone chisels and hatchets 
(*celts') of palmolithic man, bronze and iron axe, 
hatchet, tomahawk, and adze were gradually developed. 
Various early forms of these implements (needed alike 
in war and in peace) are found in our museums of 
Egyptian and Babylonian antiquities; the monuments 
also give ample evidence of their existence. See HANDI- 
CRAFTS and WEAPONS. 

Of the OT words for ‘axe,’ three at least may be 
nearly synonymous : 

1. jM, garzen (securis); Dt.195 (agivm); 2019 (atdypos); 
1 K.67 (wédAexus); 15. 1015 (aim), everywhere an implement 
for felling trees or hewing large timber for building. The word 


is used thrice in the Siloam inscription (Z. 2 4), in the sense of a 
quarryman's or miner's pick. On25S. 1231 2 K.65, cp Iron, 82. 


2. Ep, kardam, ‘aim, securis(Judg.948 Ps. 745 18.1320 f. 
Jer. 46221), perhaps specially used for felling trees; if so, it 
would have a heavier head than the garsen. 


a Sia, kaššil, wédexus, securis, Ps.746¢; in Tg. Jer. 4622 
for Heb. emp. RV gives 'hatchet,' apparenily to suggest a 
diminutive axe. ©, Sym., Pesh., however, read, not YEAS 
‘its carved work,’ but TOMB ‘its gates. The rather improbable 
word ^72 should perhaps be [°2¢' ‘knife’ (Che. /s.(2), and 
in the light of the Tg. we should emend me»23 to nrs"r3 
* two-edged ' (Herz, Che.(2), ‘with two-edged axe’). 

Somewhat different from these, and probably adze- 
shaped, is: 

4. SYD ma'sad, xovevpa [BRAQ, reading npsY21], ascia in 
Jer. 103 1s. 44 12! (exemápro, dima, AV ‘tongs ), and by emenda- 
tion of the rext in Is.10332 (Duhm) and Zech. 11 3 [2]) (see 
Forest). Kimhi understands something lighter than the 
Kardon, or axe. In Jer.103 ma'asdéd is a tool suitable for 
fashioning or carving wood. 

Two other words are doubtful. 

5. 220 In Ezek.269, EV ‘axe,’ an insecure rendering. The 
text is possibly corrupt (see Co.; tats paxaipars [RAQ], rots 
orAoes [Quwa- ]). 

6. 3D, 2 $.1231 (vmorouevs [A])=1 Ch. 20 3, 7222, which 
Berth. and Kittel conform to Sam. The text, however, perhaps 
needs more extensive emendation. Che. reads $1333 moma 
a marginal correction of the 23:52 (afier pz) which found its 
way inlo the text (Exp. Times, x. 1899, p. 285). Sce Saw. 

f the NT names the agimm of Mr.310 Lk.39 is the wood- 


man's axe; but Rev. 204 (meAexigea0ac ; cp © 1 K.5 18) refers 
to the axe of the headman (réAexvs). 


Axes were among the emblems of high rank in Egypt 
and at Mycenze (see the axe figured in Erman, £y, 
73; Schliemann, Mycene, 252). In the OT it is rather 
the mace that is the favourite emblem of sovereign 
power (see RoD). There is, however, a sarcastic passage 
in Bar. 615 which suggests that the axe could be an 
emblem of divinity ; and we may perhaps illustrate it by 
Frazer's learned note on Paus.x.141. The double- 
headed axe is characteristic of so-called Hittite sculptures. 
The Labrandean Zeus of Caria also is represented on 
coins as carrying a double-headed axe (Zabrus — axe in 
Lydian ; Plut. Quest. Grec. 45). There appears on the 
coins of Tenedos a similar axe, which, being generally 
accompanied by a cluster of grapes, may be a symbol 
of the worship of Dionysus. Cp also Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, "ypros, 1257.3 Of course, the bow and the 
sword, not the axe, are the emblems of Yahwé, though 
in Ezek.92 the supernatural agents of Yahwé carry 
mauls (or like weapons) See BATTLE-AXE. 


AYEPHIM (D'S), the rendering of RV™s- in 2 S. 
1614, where the text has, ‘and the king and all the 


people that were with him came weary' So 65, 
éxdedupévoe [BL], ò éxAeAvuévos [A]. The name of 


1 39% as it stands does not make sense. For proposed emen- 
dations see Che. (SBOT, Isaiah, Heb.), Duhm, Di.-Ki. 

2 With a terrible crash’ (yaya) is only a conjectural 
rendering of MT. 

3 Perhaps, however, the axe was depicted as a survival of the 
time, before the introduction of coined money, when it may 
have been the unit of barter (Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic 
Currency, etc., 317 ^) Perhaps too tbe ‘tongue’ Gied) of 
gold in Josh. 721 was in the shape of an axe; see Exp. Times, 
Nov. 1897, p. 61. 
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some place seems to be required by the context. If 
Ayephim be indeed a place-name, the locality it indi- 
cates remains unidentified. On the other hand, it may 
be a corruption, or the place-name may have dropped 
out. Cp We. in /oc.; G adds wapa rór ‘lopdaynv. 
G. A. S. 
AYYAH (MY [Bi Gi], 1 Ch. 728t RV™-=AV 
Gaza [g.v., 2) See Al, 1. 


AZAEL (azan^ov [BA])} 
ASAHEL, 4. 


AZAELUS (azandoc [B]) 
RV AZAREEL, 5. 

AZAL, or rather RV AZEL yw; acoA [BNF], 
ACAHA [AQ], the point to which the cleft of the monn- 
tain is to reach when Yahwé descends upon the Mt. 
of Olives in battle (Zech. 145). This place, presumably 
situated near Jerusalem, is often identified with the 
equally obscure BETIIEZEL. Kohler, Wright, and 
others (after Vg. Symm. ), with less probability, take 
syror to be an adverbial expression, ‘very near, hard 
by ' (cp Olsh. § 167^; but see also Konig, § 330 /. [y]). 
Clermont Ganneau thinks of the WaAdy Yasiil, a little 
valley on the right of the ‘Ain el-Loz, in the Wady 
en-Nar (PZL Qu., 1871, p. ror). 


AZALIAH COMPETE ecceAloy [AL], father of 
Shaphan the secretary, 2 K.223 (eAioy [B]) 2 2Ch. 
348 (ceAia [BA ]). 

AZANIAH (NMIN. 8 32, ' Yahwe weighs,’ cp Jaazan- 
iah; azanlela [BA] -NIHA [NS], azaioy [1.]. a 
Levite sienatory to the covenant (see EZRA, i. 8 7). 
Neh. 109 [10]. 

AZAPLION (accadhenweé [B], 1 Esd. 53; AV= 
Ezra255 RV, llAssoPHERETH [4.7 ]. 


AZARA, RV AsARA (acapa [BA]) a family of 
NETHINIM mentioned after. Phinees (= PIhjaseah) in 
the great post-exilic list (sce Ezra, ii. 8 g), 1 Esd. 53i. 
Unmentioned in || Ezra 249 Neh. 7 sr. 


AZARAEL (ozeind [B.3]), Neh. 1236 AV, RV AzA- 
REEL, 4. 

AZARAIAS. 1. AV SARAIAS, 1 Esd. 81 (azapatoy 
[B], capatoy [AL]) 2 Ezra? 1, SERAH, 7. 

2. AV AZARIAS (2 Esd. 1:1) ; see AZARIAH, 3. 

AZAREEL, or rather, as in RV, Azarel srw, § 
28; ‘God helps’; ezpiHA [AL], cp AZRIEL). 

1. One of David's warriors (1Ch.126; ogpecnA [BN], eAcnad 
[A]; eenA(L]). See Davin, § 11, a. iii. 

2. One of the sons of Heman (see Lrvt), 1 Ch. 25 18 (agapia 
IB]; ogtmA [L]; cp Uzzier). 

3. A Danile ‘prince’ under David (1 Ch.27 22 ; agapagA [B], 
a&6pwqA [L]) See Davin, 8 11, c. i. 

4. A priest in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. 
$ 5 [2], 8 15 (1] à), Neh. 11 13 (egôpimà [BN]) ; in the procession 
al the dedication of the wall (see Ezra, ii. § 13 2), Neh. 12 36, 
AV AZARAEL oon [BR*A], ogpecnd [N77 p superscr.]). 

5. In list of those with foreign wives (see Ezka, i. § 5, end), 
Ezra 1041 (edepgA |D], eopimdA [N])— 1 Esd. 934 (Esrit, RV 
Ezrit, egplekA {BA}, eopwA [L]), apparently repeated as 
AZAELUS (4, agana [A], -os [B], om. L). 

AZARIAH (np, $$ 28 84 [or MT; in nos. r, 
2, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 19, 20; cp Baer on 1 Ch. 238], ‘ Yahwé 
helps’; cp ELEAZAR, AZKIEL ; azapiac [BAL]. 

1. b. Zadok; priest, temp. Solomon, 1 K. 42 (ajapet 
[B]. See BEN-HUR. 

2. Chief priest, temp. Uzziah (2 Ch. 2617-20), 

3. Chief priest, temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 31 10-13). 

In 1 Ch. 69-14 (535-39) the name of Azariah is borne by 
the twelfth, the fourteenth, and the twentieth in descent 
from Aaron in the line of Eleazar (v7. 9 11 13 afapia [D]) ; 
of the fourteenth it is said that he ' executed the priest's 
office in the house that Solomon built in Jerusalem ' 
(1 Ch. 610 /. [536 /.]. Omissions and transpositions 
allowed for, the three Azariahs in this series may be 
held to be identical with nos. 1, 2, and 3 above; at 
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the same time, it is difficult to suppose that the Hilkiah 
of r Ch. 6:3 f. (5:9 7.) should be distinguished from 
the Hilkiah of 1 Ch. 91: and Ezra 1 ((apevov [B]) ; if 
we identify these, Azariah (3) was a contemporary of 
Josiah, not of Hezekiah. — his name appears also as 
Azarias, Azaraias, Aziei, Ezerias, and Ezias. 

4. Expounder of law (see Ezra, ii. $ 13 7; cpi. § 8; ii. & 16 
[5], 8 15 [1]c.), Neh. 87(om. BNA)- 1 Esd. 9 48 (Azarias), and 
signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. & 7), Neh. 102 [3] (aapa 
[BN €3A], Cayaptas [N*]). See also Neh. 323 (agapea [DNA ]), 
24 (Bn6acap[e)a [ERA], oixov ag. [L]. He is apparently the 
Ezra of Neh. 12 1 13. 

5s. A Kohathite Levite (1 Ch. 6 36 [21], agapea [BL], cp 2 Ch. 
2012, ty). In 1 Ch. 624 [g] his place is taken by Uzzian, 2. 

6. b. Nathan, supervisor of Solomon's twelve prefects (1 K. 4 
s) Probably he had to sce that the contributions of the differ- 
ent READ US were puuctually furnished. His father was 
most likely the well-known prophet who in 28. 121 is called 
simply Nathan (so Ew., We., Klo.) Others (e.g., Bahr) make 
Azariah Solomon's nephew ; cp 25.514(6 oprjeka [D*1.].. See, 
however, ZABUD. 

7. A son of King Jehoshaphat, twice enumerated (as Azariah 
and Azariahu) in 2 Ch. 21 2, but omitted in B [B]. 

8. A son of Jehoram, king of Judah in 2 Ch. 226 (oxocTeltasc 
[BAL]; but it is clear from 2 K. ^ 29, as well as from 2 Ch. 2? 1, 
that AHAZIAH [2] is meant... In 2 Ch.21 rz he is called Jno- 
AMAZ (7.7, 3). 

9. King of Judah ; otherwise known as Uzzian (g.z., 1). 

10. One of the ‘three children,’ companions of Daniel; other- 
wise called ABEDNEGO [g.z.] (Dan.167 1119 Song of Three 
Children, v. 66 (B, Theod. Dan. 382], AZARIAS, 7). 

11. A Judahite, son of Ethan, 1 Ch. 28 (Capea [B]; adapia 


12. A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 2 38 £. (agapea [B]). 

13. b. ODED, a prophet of Judah, whose prophecy to King Asa 
is recorded in 2 Ch. 151-8. The prophecy is attributed to Oded 
in v. 8. 

14. Son of Jeroham ; one of the captains who were associated 
with Jehoiada in deposing Athaliah (2 Ch. 23 1). 

15. Son of Obed; another of the captains associated with 
Jehoiada (2 Ch. 231 ; cp 1 Ch. 2 387). 

16. Son of Hoshaiah ; an opponent of Jeremiah, Jer. 432 
(aGaxapras [x*]). Cp JAazasNran, r. 

19: usar (see IZzRa, ii. 8 82) in the great post-exilic list (7. 
ii. g), Neh. 77 (agapra [DN], -pea [A])- Ezra22, SERAIAH; see 
Ezra (aparas [BÀ*], aparas | Aa). 

18. In procession at dedication of wall (see Ezra, i. § 13 g), 
Neh. 12 33, £axapuas [B8] (see Baer), cp (4). 

19. An Ephraimite, temp. Ahaz, who took part in restoring 
the captives of Judah, 2 Ch. 28 12 (ovdera [B]). 

20. n JEHALLELEL, a Merarite Levite, 2 Ch. 29 12 (ayapras 
[BA])). 

AZARIAS (azapiac [B.A1.] the Greek. form of 
AZARIAH. 

1. 1 Esd. 9 21— Ezra 1021, Uzzian, 3. 

2. In list of Ezra's supporters (1 Esd. 943), wanting in / Neh. 
84; see Be. ad loc. 

3. 1 Esd. 948 - Neh. 87, AZARIAH (4). 

4. RV Azaratas (2 Esd. 1 1), b. Helkias ; see AZARIAH (3). 

s. The name assumed by the angel RAPHAEL. [g.7.] when 
accompanying Tobit (Tob. 5 12 6613 78 92). 

6. A captain in the army of Judas the Maccabee, 1 Macc. 518 
56 6o (in z*. 56 Sayapras [.AN]). 

7. Song of Three Children, 66 (@ Theod. Dan. 388); see AZA- 
RIAH (10). 

AZARU (azapoy [B]), 1 Esd. 515 RV; AV AZURAN. 

AZAZ (TY. ozoyz [B.M] ; but L gives iwazaz— Że.. 


Joazaz): cp Azaziah, a Reubenite name (1 Ch. 581). 


AZAZEL ESSE Of the two goats set apart for 
the great Day of Atonement (see ATONEMENT, Dav 
OF), one was chosen by lot for a sin- 
offering for Yahwé, the other for 'Azà'zel 
(Lev. 168-10). After the sin-offering had 
been made in behalf of the people, the high priest was 
to lay both hands upon the head of the goat for ‘Aza’zcl, 
and confess over it-all the sins of the Israelites (cp the 
confession of sin in Mishna, Yómd 62), laying them on 
its head and sending it out into the wilderness to Azazel 
(v. 21/.) The meaning of this act, which is further 
described in the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan, is clear. 
The goat symbolically bears away the sins of the people. 
Something analogous is found in Lev. 144 7, where, for 
the purification of the leper, one bird is to be killed, and 
the other, charged with the disease, is to be let loose 

1 AV renders ‘scapegoat.’ For the renderings in ®, see col. 
395, note 7. 


1. Levitical 
practice. 
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into the open field. Cp also Zech. 55, where sin is 
carried away bodily into the land of Shinar.! 

The meaning of Azazel is much disputed; it is, of 
course, a subject closely connected with the inquiry into 

the origin of the custom. It is at least 
2 ym Mmi certain that, as Azàzel receives one goat 
zazel? While Yahwe receives the other, both must 

be personal beings. 

The theory of the Jewish interpreters (Tg. ps.-Jon., Rashi, 
Kimhi; cp Ibn Ezra's references to current views), that Azazel 
is a place in the wilderness, is inadmissible ; and equally so are 
the views of Aq., Symm., 1s AV, that it means the goat 
ilself (rpayos amepxópevos and ádtépevos, caper emissarius, ‘the 
scape-goat '), and of Merx in Schenkel's Bib. Lex. 1 256, and 
others, that it is an abstract term = ‘complete removal or 
dismissal’ (from 4/51), a view probably taken by 65.2 

It seems niost natural to connect the belief in question 
with the demonology and angelology which developed 
so largely in the post-exilie age (Ænoch 678196104). 
One group of interpreters, on this view, take Azazel as 
a prominent member of the class of se'irim, or demons 
of the ficld and the desert, to whom sacrifices were 
offered in post-exilic times (Lev. 177 ; sce SATYR, § 2), 
- to whom possibly all the sins of the people with 
their evil effects were symbolically sent every year (so, 
with various modifications, Ew., Di., Dr. [Zxos.], Now., 
Benz) We need not, however (with the first three 
scholars), regard the conception as a primitive one, or 
as having been taken over by the religion of Yahwé from 
an earlier stage ; and least of all is there any imitation 
of the symbolic veugeance taken by the Egyptians on 
Set-Typhon? (see Brugsch, elig. u. Mvthol. d. alt. 
steg. 710). On the other hand, Cheyne (* The Date and 
Origin of the Ritual of ‘Aza'zel' in ZATIV 15 153-156 
['95]) considers it to have been one of the objects of the 
ritual ‘to do away with the cultus of se'irim by sub- 
stituting a personal angel for the crowd of impersonal 
and dangerous scirim.'* His arguments for this very 
attractive view are (a) the form of the name (deliberately 
altered from *any, ‘God strengthens’; cp vv np, 1 Ch. 
1521), which seems to be akin to that of the other names 
of angels ; and (^) more especially the passages of the 
Book of Enoch referring to Azázel as a leader of the 
evil angels (Gen. 6:24). ‘Azazel is therefore of literary 
not of popular origin ; he is due to the same school of 
speculative students of Scripture to which we owe the 
other names of angels, good and evil, in the later 
literature.’ In any case, we must admit that the old 
interpreters who identified Azüzel with Satan? had 
some plausibility on their side (Orig. c. Cels. 6 305; 
lren. Her. 112, followed by Spencer, Hengstenberg, 
Kalisch, and Volck). We may at least venture to say 
with Reuss that ' the conception of Azazel lies on the 
way which led later to that of the devil.’ For Azazel 
is certainly described as in some sense a being hostile 
to God. I. B. 

It is strange that so many modern critics should have 
failed to comprehend the ritual of the scapegoat, and 

3 Recent have rejected with much positiveness the 

crie only natural explanation of the name 
Azazel, so that it has become a kind of 
dogma that EL is not from Sy ny, but either a weak- 


ened form of bix, meaning ‘averruncus,’ or ‘porro 
abiens,' or ‘amotio’ (Ol., Merx, Stade, Kautzsch-Ges., 
Volck),? or else a broken plural of difficult interpretation 


1 For extra-biblical parallels, see below, § 3; also Ew. Ant. 
158; WRS, Rel. Sen.(2 422 [and for an Assyriological explana- 
tion of the reference to the wilderness, see RiTUAL, $ 10]. 

2 Cp, however, below, note 7. 

3 This view has left a trace in Smith, DA) 1 297, but has 
received no sanction from Di. or Dr., whose names are mentioned. 
Against it see Diestel, ZZ. f. Aist. Theol. (60), pp. 159 ff. 

4 Prof. G. F. Moore suggests a reference to Nachmanides on 
Lev. 168. 

5 The Rabhinic identification of Satan with Sammaelas ‘chief 
of the Satans’ (Afidr. R. on Dt. 113) may here be chronicled. 

6 Gesch. der Schriften des ATIB), 501. 

7 Some critics refer to © as having initiated the theory of an 
abstract formation. Certainly in Lev. 16 10 à, (9BAFL renders 


binty eis thy ánomoy mir ; and in v. 26, eis dóecw. What the 
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(perhaps some particular elass of unfriendly demons ; 
see Steiner in Schenkel, Bib. Lex. 5 599, and Bochart).! 
The truth is that the old derivation of Azazel 
from ,/iy, 'to be strong’ (see Tg. ps.-Jon., Saadia), 
needed to assume a new form in order to commend itself. 

The explanation of the name as bx IN1 (which was retracted 
by Diestel its author) implies an un-Hebraic mode of formation, 
says Di, and the names of angels compounded with bx 


belong to the later Jewish theology. The former objection is 


not absolutely decisive ; the name Abirel in /wéz/ees seems to be 
MN TIN (see AnRECH). Still, there is no necessity to follow 


Diestel; the later Jews could form names correctly, and the ex- 
planation offered above, which, wirh the connected theory, may 
claim to be virtually a new one, is not open to Li.'s objection. 
Di.'s second objection points the way to the true reason why 
modern scholars have often given such far-felched and improbable 
(however learnedly justified) etymologies. "They felt thata name 
formed on the analogy of Michael and Gabriel must be late; but 
their theory compelled them to suppose that Azāzel was carly, 
and that the name Azāzel in EnocA (like Belial and Beelzebub 
Delitzsch ventures to add) was simply borrowed from the OT.À 
Thus the light thrown on the name by the Book of Enoch was 
missed. Nor was sufficient use made of the Mishna treatise 
called Fā, with its strange but not imaginary details, although 
the description comes from a time not very far removed from that 
of the later portions of the priestly code. Nor did critics give 
heed enough to the facts of comparative folklore, which illustrate 
certain details in the Joa, 

The more we study the Priestly Code, the more we 
are struck by the combination of firmness and laxity 
which its compilers display. They are firmness itself as 
regards the essential principles of the law,? but very 
compliant to minor popular superstitions. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more probable than that the legal 
authorities to whom the later portions of Lev. 16 are due 
Eave their sanction to a custom which it had perhaps 
been found impossible to root out, on condition of its 
being regulated and modilied by themselves. Assum- 
ing this to have been the case, we can explain the 
name Azàázel, and even account for the spelling, which 
has struck many scholars as inconsistent with the ety- 
mology $x ny. From the point of view here adopted— 
viz., that the priestly code is not Mosaic, but a com- 
bination of diverse elements due to many different persons 
in the exilie and the post-exilic periods, and framed in a 
statesmanlike, compromising spirit—there can be no 
doubt that the view here mentioned is correct. There 
is no uncertainty as to the meaning of the name Azazel, 
and very little as to the origin and significance of the 
rite. 

To supplement the account of the present writer's 
theory given above, it may be said that, like Diestel 
formerly he opposes the widely 
received view that Azāzel was a 
Kaxodaiuwy to whom the sin of the 
people and the resulting calamities were sent, and that 
the belief goes back to pre-exilic times. 

The first part of this view was that of Benzinger (Arch. 478) 
in 1894 ; itis, however, scarcely tenable. The sultan of the jinn, 
to whom the se'7ri»« propitiated by the Jews in post-exilic times 
correspond (see SATYR, $ 2), has no personal name; be and his 
subjects are impersonal. If Azazel were a demon we should 
hear of him in other parts of Leviticus. Nor is it likely that 
even a later legislator would have adopted Azazel as an evil 
demon. 


4. Jewish super- 
stitions. 


translator means by this, however, isa romep mduevos (so Theodoret, 
Quest. 22 in Lev.). 1n short, he agrees with Aq., Symm., Jer. 


in deriving the name from 19 and my, This gives the right in- 


terpretation of amomopmatos [BAFL], which answers to Azazel in 
v. 10a, Averruncus, in this view of the facts, is not the 
equivalent of @’s term, as Ew. (Af. 363) supposes. 

1 Del. is hot happy in his explanation, ‘ Defier of God." He 
traces the name to Arabic mythology: 'azz is used of a horse 
which successfully resists its rider (ZA JV 1 182 ['80]) ; but 
Kónig is no more successful—‘ fortis decedens' is his rendering 
(Lehrgeb. 2 a, 417). 

2 So Driver (Expositor, 1885, 5. p. 215). In Hastings’ DB 
(art. ‘ Azazel") no very definite conclusion is reached; hut 
reference is duly made to the too generally neglected analogies 
of other popular religions. 

3 Kalisch rightly says that, ‘although Azazel and his goat are 
a stain on the Levitical legislation, they do not taint the main 
RT of Judaism—God's absolute sovereignty’ (Leviticus, 
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AZAZEL 

Azüzel! to the Jewish theologians (including the authors 
of the scapegoat-ritual) was a falien angel, evil no doubt, 
yet not altogether unfriendly to man, for he was the 
true ‘Tubal-cain, one of the * sons of Elohim ' mentioned 
in Gen. 6 1f. 4? (see Anoch 66 f. 81 and especially 
104-8 13:). Ife was said to have been bound hand 
and foot, and placed in ' an opening in the desert which 
is in Dudacl' ; rough and jagged rocks have been laid 
upon him. Now, Dudacl is not * God's caldron ' (Di. }, 
but (Geiger, Charles) a fantastic modification of Lladudo 
in Beth IHadudo, where was the crag (pms) down which, 
according to Yom (64; cp Tg. ps.-Jon. Lev. 16 22), 
the ‘goat for Azazel’ was pushed, which crag Schick 3 
identilies with mod. Bét-Audédun, on the edge of a chalk 
cliff, overhanging a rocky chasm, at the right distance 
from Jerusalem. The coincidence seems too striking to 
permit a doubt as to the true character of 'Azázcl. 

It was this personal angel (the later Jews gave a 
quasi-personality to the angels) that the author of the 
scapegoat-ritual substituted for the crowd of se'zri» (or 
earth-demons) to whom the people sacrificed ; just as 
the scapegoat was the substitute for the sacrificial 
victims.* “The need must have been great indeed. — In 
the marriage songs of the Canticles we twice find (it is 
probable) the strange appeal, ‘1 charge you, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the fairy-hosts and by the 
trec-spirits.' ? In such a poem the name of Yahwe could 
not be lightly used : all the world, however, knew of the 
supernatural beings who haunted thickets and some- 
times inhabited trees, and like the jinn to-day, were 
sometimes friendly to man, sometimes unfriendly.5 
The substitution appears to have produced an eflect: 
at least, the Chronicler, in the third century, represents 
the custom of sacrilicing to the s“irém as pre-exilic 
(2 Ch. I1:5).. Certainly, too, we may infer from the 
details respecting the pongpa vye (' the dismissed goat ') 
in Yom that the popularity of the institution was great. 
The cries, * lake (them) away and get out," ? reported 
by the Gemara on Y264, show how intensely the 
lower classes (Babylonians they are disparagingly 
called) believed in the removal of their sins by the goat. 
See also Ep. Barn. 7; Tertull. adv. Mare. 875 adv. 
Jud. 14; Just. e. Tryp. 4o. That the ‘goat for 
Azazel” was really pushed over the precipice (Vom, 
6), we have no reason to doubt. It is instructive 
to notice, however, that the scribe who inserted the 
directions in Lev. 16 could not bring himself to put 
down all that actually happened. What we read is 
that Aaron was to confess all the sins of the Israclites 
(there is great emphasis on ' all ') over the goat, and to 
send him away in the charge of a certain man into a 
solitary land (27: p} v. 21 /-) This is explained in 
Tg. ps.-Jon., ‘and shall send him away by a man 
prepared from the preceding year, to take him into a 
rocky desert which is DBeth-hadüré' (see above) In 
compensation for this, it is Leviticus that gives us one 
detail not preserved in Vomd. In v. :o it is said that 
the goat for Azázel is to be presented alive before Yahwe, 
that atoning rites may be perforined over him (782 


rby) ; which recalls the direction about the ‘living 
bird’ (see § 1) that forms a parallel to the scapegoat in 
the law of cleansing the leper (Lev. 146 f). 


! Another form of the name may have been Uzziel (cp Tg. ps.- 
Jon. on Gen. 64 with Exec 6). The form Azael also is found. 

3 It is not worth while to examine the Jewish interpretations 
of this strange passage (see Enoch, Tg. ps.-Jon., dude) 

3 ZDPV 3 214 ff. 8o]. 

4 See WRS, Ret. Sem. (3 418, 422, 468. 

5 Cant.2735, NYRI MNISI. The change in the pointing 
is very slight: jx should be } The usual explanation is very 
fanciful (see Budde). The sacred trees (especially the locust- 
or carob-trees)are still reverenced in Palestine as being possessed. 

8 See WRS, Rel. Sem.(2 131-133; Baldensperger, PEFQw. 
S2., July '93, p. 204 ff. . Some of the jinn are believed to be 
dangerous to newly married people. Don't play with love, says 
the passage (Cant. 2 7),—for fear of the Jinn, 

7 Rs 5o ix dip. 
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AZGAD 


To resume and to supplement: the usages described 
in Yomd are a combination of a primitive sacrifice to the 
demons of untilled or (especially) mountainous country 
with a superstitious custom still widely prevalent, accord- 
ing to which evils of all kinds were sought to be got 
rid of by the device of lading them on some animal, 
which was thereupon driven away from the community 
like the scapegoat (see Lyall, Zurtnürhy Review, 1872, 
p. 131; Frazer, Golden Bough, 2189-195 ; F. F. Kuight, 
Where Two Empires Meel, 221 f.) Such customs, 
as l'razer points out, tend to become periodic, like the 
rite of the scapegoat. See, further, ATONEMENT, 
Day or. 

Diestel,‘Set-Typhon, Asasel, und Satan’ in Zt. f. hist. Theol, 
1860, p. 159.: Oon, 7A. P 10 i815 (7*1; Baudissin, 

. Studd, zur sem, Kel -geseh 1 Bofa; Driver, 

Literature. vs. 1885 ^. pp. 214-217* TU Ae LATIN 

15 151 J. losl; and articles by Priver in 

Hastings DB, and by Volck in Herzog, PRAM. Cp also Di. 
and Kalisch on Leviticus, and Nowack, Z/eór. Areh. 2 1£6, 


Serle Seg Ld R Gee 

AZAZIAH (tit, § 29, 'Yahwé is strong,’ or 
‘strengthens ' ; oz[e]iac [DN.ML]). 

1. A Levite musician, temp. David (see larvi), 1 Ch. 1521. 

2. An Kphraimite, temp. Lisl (1 Ch. 27 95). 

3. A Levite, temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 31 13; OJacas |.A]). 

AZBAZARETH (acBacaped [A], r Iesd. 569 AV, 
RV ASBACAPHATH. 


AZBUK MIY; azaBoy [N]. -x [U]. azBayy [A], 
ezàoyk [L] iz5o 1, father of Nem vuan [>] (Neh. 3 
16r). Possibly of non-Judiean origin; ep Mey. Ear. 
147 167. 

AZEKAH (NMP, azuko [BNAQL], a town in the 
lowland of Judah (Josh. 15... lansa [B]. not far from 
the supposed scene of David » combat with Goliath (1 
S. 171) This was in the VALE OF EUAN (ib. e Sau, 
on the upper course of the Sukercir) near Socoh | Shu- 
weikeh), which is about 12 m. S. from Aijalon and 2 m. 
S. from Jarmuth. Avckah is mentioned as one of the 
points to which the pursuit of the hve kings by the 
Israclites extended after the battle of Beth-horon (Josh. 
1010). It was fortihed by Rehoboam | 2 Ch. 119, 'Acexa 
[1.]. besieged by Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 3-17), and re- 
inhabited by Jews in post-exilic. times. (Neh. 11 30). 
Perhaps an echo of the name survives in Zr ez-Zàg, N. 
of Socoh (cp Buhl, Zul. go, n. 92; and sce, on the 
other hand, Seybold, ZOZI", 1896, p. 26). 


AZEL (OYN), Zech. 145 RV— AV AZAL, gv. 


AZEL (ow, 8 50; abbrev. from AZALIAH, g.v.; 
€cHÀ [BA], acanA [E]. a descendant of Saul, in a 
genealogy of BENJAMIN (4.7, & 9, ii. [3]. 1 Ch. 8 37 ff. 
(accanA [L] 2 945 (EcandA [BN]. 944 (eCaHA [N]) 

AZEM (DYXY), Josh. 1529 AV, RV EztM. 


AZEPHURITH, RV Aksipitririt (apceipoypeiB 
[B]) 1 Esd. 516— Ezra218, Jona. 


AZETAS (aznTAc [B.A], om. L), a family in the great 
post-exilie list (sce EZRA, i. § 9, 8 8 c! in 1 Esd. 1s, 
but notin | Ezra216— Neh. 721; perhaps the name owes 
its presence to some mistake (Mey. Aat. 155 n.). 

AZGAD (137V, § 43 i.e., ‘strong is Gad" [ep Azbaal, 
C/S 1118, and see Gap], or, ‘fate is hard’ (2); 
azraà [.M.]. The B'ne Azgad, in the great post- 
exilic list (sce Ezra, ii. 8 9), Ezra2rsa (reckoned at 
1222; aoyad [B] apy. [.\], as«aó [1.]) — Neh. 717 
(reckoned at 2322; ac'yaó [B], ayerad [A], aeraó [N]) 
=1 Esd. 513, AV Sapas, RV AsTAD (apyaı [B, where 
the number of the family is given as 1322], aoraa [.X]). 
A band of rio males of them came up with Ezra, 
Ezra812 (see Ezra, it. § 5a; 8 3) (acraó [B]) 2 1 Esd. 
838, EV AsTrATH, RV?" Azgad (aora@ [B.A]), and 
they were represented among the signatories to the 
covenant (see EZRA, i. § 7), Neh. 10:5 [16] (aoyad [B], 
acraó (N]). 
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AZIA 


AZIA 
UZ2ZA, 2. 

AZIEI (4 Esd.12) in the genealogy of Ezra, see 
AZARIAH, 3. 


AZIEL (N12, 1 Ch. 1520). See JAAZIEL. 
AZIZA (NY'iJ.$ 83; ‘strong’; ozei [L], -a [BN], 


occa [A], in list Sine with foreign wives (Ezra, i. $ 5, end), 
Izra 1027=1 Esd. 928, SARbEUS, RV Zanbkvus (Gepadcas [B], 
capóacas [A], ogee [L]). 

AZMAVETH (NIP, perhaps ‘ Death is strong’ [cp 
Cant. 86], a possible name for a hero [sce \WIMOTHL, 
and ep Gray, HPN 231]; acc. to Kittel the ending 
should be -moth or -muth [SBOT 1 Ch. 129]; om. BA, 
AZMGO0 [Ne mE], acm. [LD S Benjamite place near 
Geba (Neh. 1229), usually identihed with e/-Z/ismch, a 
village 4 m. NE. of Jerusalem, between Jeba' and 
Anaa ZDAN 21554 PEP Weni ag) 

The b'ne Azmaveth occur in the great posl-exilic list (see 
Ezra, ii. § 9), Ezra 224 (wot aguwð [B]. . . ag. [A]... aj 
[L= Neh. 7 28 (àvópes Byfaag 0 [BN], à. 856'. [A], viot avbuw6 
[L], BetHazmavetH (YT? m2)-1: Esd. 518, RV Bernas. 
MOTH, which is preferable to AV BETHsAMOS (Bacraagov [B], 
Ba8aca 4.00 Sauuwð [.]). 

AZMAVETH (DY2 see above; acmwmeé [BL], 
azm. [A]. : 

1. One of David's thirty mighty men, 25. 23 31 (agBw6 [B*], 
cj.9. [Db], -as pw [A], adeA ov [L]) - 1 Ch. 1133 (agBov [DN], 
a native of Barcrio [g.c.] C273 [1 Ch.] and ‘OI [25. ] being 


both miswritten for "n [We. Dr.]). 


(ozeiov |. [B]). 


Azmaveth, the ‘ father’ of 


JEZEL and PELET, 2 G Ch. 123; aguwð [N], two of David's 
warriors, may, however, be the place-name; cp above. See 
Daun $ ir (a) i. 

b. Jehoadah or Jarah ; a descendant of Saul in a genealogy 
of f US ($ o, ii. [B]), Ch. $36 (cadpw [D]) —9 42 (yasawd 


[Dx]. 
3 h Adiel, one of David's overseers (1 Ch.: 


Davin, $ i1 (i. 

AZMON (BO SY), an unidentified site, marking the 
western portion of the southern frontier of Judah before 
the point where ‘it went out at the brook of Egypt ' 
(Josh. 1294. Nu.3445f1). © has Agseuwva [BAL], 
XAuwva [BA], AceXuwra [AFL]; Targ. has ppp. on 
which last preearious reading Trumbull bases his 
identification of Azmon with ‘Ain el- Kaseme in the 
W. Kaséeme. With Azmon cp Ezem (oxy). 


AZNOTH-TABOR ("2n DWN—Le, ‘ears, or 
outliers, of Tabor’—§ 99; ep UZZEN-SHEERAH), a land- 
mark of Naphtali, doubtless near Mt. Tabor, Josh. 
1934 (eNA0 BaBwp [B], àzaNc90 0. [A], azwe 0. [L.]). 
-\ccording to Onom., afavwð (OS) 224, 88) lay near 
Diocaesarea or Sepphoris; cp CHISLOTH-TABOR, and 
see TABOR. 

AZOR (azwp [Ti. WH]), Mt. 113; see GENEALOGIES, 
ts Sees 

AZOTUS (azwtoc [ANV], Jos. Ant. xii. 112, ezac 
fed. Niese], azac azapa), the ‘mount’ to which 
Bacchides pursued the Jews in the battle (Apr. 161 B.C.) 
in which Judas the Maccabee lost his life (1 Macc. 9 15), 
is unknown. Michaelis has very plausibly conjectured 
that the expression may be due to a mistranslation of 
the Heb. $23 mex (cp ASHDOTH- PISGAH), meaning 
the slopes where the hill country of Judah descends into 
the Shephélah. Ewald (GescA.(9 4 422, n. 2) compares 
Atara W. of Bir ez-Zét, a small hill. 

2. The Azotus (afwros [Ti. WH]) of Acts 8 40 1 Macc. 
415 568 1077 f. 84 114 1434 1630 Judith 2 28 is ASHDOD 
[7.v.}. Some (including Buhl, p. 188) also identify with 
Ashdod the Azotus of 1 Macc. 915. 


AZRIEL (ON"Y,2 perhaps ‘help of God,’ 8 29). 
1 On the vocalisation and 6's E cp HAZARMAVETH. 


2 "Wy is an Aram. pronunciation (cp * oN ry), and it is note- 


worthy that here, contrarily to its usual practice, ® prefers the 
Hebrew vocalisation (cp Kittel, SBOT ad loc.). 
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2725) See 


1 Esd. 531 = AV  Ezra249, | 


AZZUR 


1. One of the chiefs of Manasseh-beyond-Jordan, 1 Ch. 5241 
Maru [B], es [A], egp. [L]. 

2, A Naphtalite, 1 Ch. 27 19f (eopecnA [B]; but some Hebrew 
MSS have UzziEL, a reading supported by BaL oginà). 


Father of Seraiah [2], Jer. 3626t (eopind [BN], er. [A], 
p IQ). 


AZRIKAM (DWY, ezpikem [AL]). 

1. Levite, in list of Judahite inhahitants of Jerusalem 
(Ezra, ii. § 5 [^], § 15 [1] à), Neh. 11 15 (egepec [B], eexpe: [x* vid], 
edpuxav [xca), eospe [AD — 1 Ch. 9r4 (eapecxav [B], agpexay [L]). 

2. A descendant of Zerubhabel, x Ch.323 S [B], 
copixan [A], agp. [1.]). 

Descendant of Saul in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (89, ii. [B], 
D $38 (eCpecmac [B*], eópewxe [Dab]) — 1 Ch. 944. (eaópeuar 
[B] 

* Ruler of the house' 


TUM eópukav [A]). 


AZUBAH (Ou, 
1. Wife of CALEB [g..] in 
[D, Nin c. 19], agov(a [L]). The names in this passage 
ure as peculiar as the constructions. Kittel (SBOT) 
renders an emended text thus: ‘And Caleb b. Hezron 
took Azubah (deserted one) to wife, and begat Jerioth 
(tent-curtains); and these are her sons, Jesher (up- 
rightness), Shobab (backsliding), and Ardon.' As to 
the names of these sons, Jesher may be read Jojashar 
(Yahwé is right), and Shobab Jashub (one who turns 
to God), and Ardon Ornan (65 opva). But =y can 
hardly be thus used of God (in spite of Dt. 324 Ps. 
119137), and Ornan, or (1Ch.32: MT) Arnan, has 
a suspicious aspect. Hence Klostermann (Gesch. 
115) takes v.18 to be a record of a shortlived colony 
of Calebites, founded on the spot where there had 
been a pastoral settlement. He renders ‘Caleb b. 
Hezron made the deserted one—the woman of tent- 
curtains—to bear children, namely, Upright, and Back- 
slider, and Destruction’ (reading myy ngw. ws and 
but ‘left the paths 


of uprightness' (Pr. 213), and were given up to ‘ destruc- 
tion’ (—-Sheol, Pr. 15:1). Wellhausen also (De Gent. 
33/.) notices the symbolic character of the names; 
"E^ according to him, = =m, Jeshurun ; manna (so 
he reads) is a tent-dwelling woman ; nany the desert 
region inhabited at first by the Calibbites. 

2. Mother of Jehoshaphat, 1 K.2242 (dfaeBa [13]) 
= 2h, 20st. TR G 


under Ahaz, 2Ch.287 (eyôpeixav 


‘forsaken’; azoyBa [BAL]). 
1 Ch. 21:8 f. (yafovBa 


pus) The colonists began well, 


AZUR (AY), Jer. 281 Ezek. 11: AV; RV better 


AAT RES ETE 


AZURAN, RV AzaARU, RV™- Azuru (azapoy [B], 
-Sovp. [A], om. L), family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, 
il. $89, 88 c), in 1 Esd. 5 15, but not in || Ezra 216= Neh. 721; 
probably identical with Azzur, 2 (Neh. 1017[18]. Note in each 
case the occurrence of the preceding names, Adin, Ater, and 


Hezekiah. 


AZZAH, AV Gaza (M, raian [B], razne [A]. 
adta [L]) 1 Ch. 728 RV. Many Hebrew MSS here 
read yy (Ayyah; cp €"), a reading recommended 
by the context. The place was apparently N. of 
Shechem. See GAZA. 


AZZAN (117. ‘gifted with strength’; oze [BAFL]), 
father of PALTIEL, 2 (Nu. 3426]). 


AZZUR (^M? [TY in 2], ‘helped [by God]'); see 
NAMES, § 56, and cp Azuri of ASHDOD. 


. Father of Hananiah, the prophet, of Gibeon, Jer. 28 [B ch. 
E 1 (agwp [BRAQ]); AV Azur. 
2. Father of JAAZANIAH [4], Ezek.111 (edep [B], «aóep [A], 
«s [Q], agep (Qing-], regep [UL]) ; AV Azur. 
3. One of xe signatories to the covenant (see Ezna, i. § 7); 
Neh. 10:7 (adovp [B], ag. [XAL]; AV AzURAN ; perhaps also a 
Gibeonite? 
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BAAL 


BAAL 


D 


BAAL?! (093; 65 often H Baad. indicating that the 
reader is to substitute &ICXYNH ; the substitute has 
1. Meaning ae its May into Pis text. in 1 K. 
IN nase: 81925, as the corresponding NV’ 
local numina. 35 ìn the Heb. text of Jer. 324 and 
elsewhere ; see Di. 77724 Vhil.-hist. 
Kl. 1881)isa word common to all the Semitic languages, 
which primarily signifies owner, proprietor, possessor. lt 
is used, for example, of the owner of a house, a field, 
cattle, and the like; the freeholders of a city are its 
be'i/im. In a secondary sense ba'al means Ausband ; 
but it is not used of the relation of a master to his 
slave or of a superior to his inferior ; nor is it synony- 
mous with the Heb. and Pham. dda, Syr. mar, Arab. 
rabb, in the general sense of Jord, master. When a 
divine being (27) is called 2427 it is not as the lord of 
the worshipper, but as the proprietor and inhabitant 
of some place or district, or the possessor of some 
distinctive character or attribute, and therefore a comple- 
ment is always required. Each of the multitude of local 
Baals is distinguished by the name of his own place. 
There was a. Baal of Tyre, a Baal of Sidon, a Baal of 
Harran, a Baal of Tarsus ; a Baal of the Lebanon, and 
a Baal of Mt. Hermon; a Baalat of Byblos,—and_ so 
on? We know that in some cases the Baal of a 
place had a proper name: the Baal of Tyre was 
Melkart ; in Southern Arabia Dhü Samawi was the 
Baal of Bakir, “Athtar of Gumdan, and so on. In 
other cases the local Baal was distinguished in some 
other way. The god of Shechem was Baal-berith 
(perhaps as presiding over an alliance; but see BAAL- 
BERITH) ; Baalzebub (to whom was ascribed control 
of flies; cp BAALZEBUB) had a celebrated oracle at 
Ekron ; a Badpapkws, kotpavos kwuwy (Baal-markod), is 
known from inscriptions found near Beirüt ; a goap by 
(sanator ?) in Cyprus, and so on. In Baal-gad and 
Baal-zephon the second element scems to be the name 
of a god (see FORTUNE, BAAL-ZEPHON). On Baal- 
hammon and Baal-shamem see below, § 3/. There is 
nothing in these peculiar forms to shake the general 
conclusion that Baal is primarily the title of a god as 
inhabitant or as owner of a place. 

There were thus innumerable Baals—as many as 
there were towns (Jer. 228 1113), sanctuaries, natural 
objects, or qualities which had a religious significance 
for the worshippers. Accordingly, we frequently find 
in the OT the plural, Baalim, the Daals, which we 
must interpret not, as many still do,? of the multitude 
of idols, or of local differentiations of one god, but of 
originally distinct local numina. ‘The Baals of different 
places were doubtless of diverse character; but in 
general they were regarded as the authors of the 
fertility of the soil and the increase of the flocks (Hos. 
2512), and were worshipped by agricultural festivals 
and offerings of the bounty of nature (Illos. 2813). An 
interesting survival of this conception is the Talmudic 
phrase, field of the baal, place of the baal, and the 
Arab ġa'/, for land fertilised, not by rain, but by 
subterraneous waters (cp Rel Sem.) 97 JF) Proper 
names of persons such as Hannibal (Favour of Baal), 
Hasdrubal (Help of Baal), Baal-yatan (Baal has given), 
Shama'-ba'al (Baal hears), compared with similar Yahwé 
names, Hananiah, Azariah, Jonathan, Shemaiah, show 
that Phoenician parents acknowledged in the gift 


1 See WRS, Rel. Sem. 92 f. 

3 Cpinthe OT Baal-hazor, Baal-meon, Baal-peor, Baal-tamar, 
and the like. 

3 For example, Baethgen. 
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of children the goodness of Baal, as Israelite parents 
that of Yahwe. 

That Baal was primarily a sun-god was for a long 
time almost a dogma among scholars,! and is still often 


repeated.  "lhis doctrine ts connected with 

2. Not sun- : ig oan er 
od theories of the origin of religion which 
goc. are now almost universally abandoned. 


The worship of the heavenly bodies is not the beginning 
of religion. Moreover, there was not, as this theory 
assumes, one god Baal, worshipped under different 
forms and names by the Semitic peoples, but a multi- 
tude of local Baals, each the inhabitant of his own 
place, the protector and benefactor of those who 
worshipped him there. Even in the astro-theology of 
the Babylonians the star of Bel was not the sun : it was the 
planet Jupiter. There is no intimation in the OT that 
any of the Canaanite Baals were sun-gods, or that the 
worship of the sun (Shemesh), of which we have ample 
evidence, both early and late, was connected with that 
of the Baals ; in 2 K. 235 cp :1 the cults are treated as 
distinct. 
The Zammaánim (tien). included in the inventory of 
places of idolatrous worship with »asscóas and asAcras 
Baal (Ez. 64 6 aud elsewhere), have indeed, since 
Ae AA Rashi, been connected with the late biblical 
ammon. and Mishnic Zap (sen), ‘sun,’ and ex- 
plained as sun images (RV), sun pillars ;? and it has 
further been conjectured that the Aammdnim belonged 
specifically to the cultus of Baal-hammon, whose name 
occurs innumerable times in Punic inscriptions,? and is 
commonly explained ‘the glowing Baal '’—/.e., the Sun. t 
This translation, however, can hardly be right: the 
article would be expected: according to all analogy, 
amman should be a genitive. * The deity which dwells 
in the sun-pillars ' would be formally possible; but with 
the direct connection of Baal-hammion with the sun, one 
of the chief arguments for interpreting Zazimánim to 
mean ‘sun-pillaurs’ falls to the ground. In this state of 
the case we cannot be sure that Baal-hammon was a 
solar deity ; and if fresh evidence should prove that 
he was, it would be unwarrantable to infer that, the Baals 
universally bore the same character. 
Another Baal, whose cultus was more widely diffused 
than that of Baal-hammon—in later times he rose 
4. Baal above all the local Baals, and perhaps in 
i 2a many places supplanted them—was Baal- 
Semen shamem, whose name we must interpret, 
not ‘ Lord of Heaven,’ but * The god who dwells in the 
heaven,’ to whom the heavens belong.’ Philo of Byblos 
identifies Baal-shamem (xt,cos otpavod) with the Sun 
("1Dos ; see Lragm. Hist. Gr. 3565 7.) ; Macrobius says 
that the god of Heliopolis was at once Jupiter and Sol 
(Sat. 123) ; a Palmyrene bilingual (Vog., no. 16) seems 
to give "llos for joesya. but the reading is not quite 
certain. The Greeks and the Hellenised Syrians identify 
Baal-shamem with Zeus (e.g., Z. wéyioros Kepativios), 
which is better in accord with the obvions significance 
of the name. 
When the Israclites invaded Western Palestine and 


1 See, for example, Creuzer, Syrnb. u. Myth. (3) 2413; Movers, 
Phón. 1 169 ff. J ' . 

2 ]t is singular that this interpretation did not suggest itself 
to any of the ancient translators. See further, MASSEBA, $ 6. 

3 In Phoenician also El-hammon. À . 

* In a Palmyrene inscription a Jta»nzrárá is dedicated to the 
sun; De Vogüé, no. 123 a. . . 

5 The name is Sacivaltnc to Dhi Samáwi in Southern Arabia. 

6 Baal-shamem in Dan. 1211 (perverted by Jewish wit to 
Sikküs Xoómém, ‘the appalling abomination’) was probably a 
Roman Jupiter (see ABOMINATION, ii.) 
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passed over from a nomadic to an agricultural life, they 
,. learned from the older inhabitants not only 
b. Israel's h o d Sura 
Baal. ow to plough and sow an ae as so 
the religious rites which were a part of 
Canaanite agriculture—the worship of the Baals who 
gave the increase of the land, the festivals of the 
husbandman's year. At first, probably, this worship 
of the Baals of the land went side by side with that of 
Yahwé, the God of their nomadie fathers. When 
Israel eame into full possession of Canaan, however, 
Yahwé himself became the Baal of the land. Names 
like Jerubaal (Gideon), Eshbaal (son of Saul), Baal- 
jada (son of David), prove that Israelites in whom 
the national spirit was strongest had no seruple in 
calling Yahweé their Baal. ‘The worship on the high 
places was worship of Yahwe in name ; its rites were 
those of the old Baal cult. ‘The prophets of the eighth 
century, especially Hosea, denounced this religion as pure 
heathenism. ln whose name it is practised is to them 
immaterial: it is not the name but the character of 
God that makes the difference between the religion of 
Israel and that of the heathen. 

1n the preceding eentury Elijah had roused the spirit 
of national Yahwism in revolt against the introduction 
of the worship of the ''yrian Baal (Melkart) by Ahab, 
and Jehu had stamped out with sanguinary thoroughness 
the foreign religion; but this conflict was of a ehar- 
acter wholly different from that in which the prophets of 
the eighth century engaged with the Canaanite Baal- 
religion practised in Yahwe's name. In the seventh 
century, with the introduction of Assyrian cults, there was 
a marked recrudescenee of the kindred Old Israelite and 
Canaanite religions, which provoked the violent measures 
of Josiah, but was only temporarily checked by them, as 
we see from Jeremiah and Kzekiel. 

With the eultus of the Baals in Canaan we are 
acquainted ehiefly through the descriptions which the 
prophets give of the Baalised—sz¢ venia 
verbo—worship of Vahwé. The places 
of worship were on the hill-tops, under the evergreen 
trees; they were marked by ashéras, massébas, ham- 
manīm.  lmages were not always, perhaps seldom, 
present : an image required a shrine or temple. At the 
altars on the high places, offerings of the fruits of the 
land and the increase of the flocks were made ;! beside 
them fornication was lieensed—-nay, consecrated. The 
Baals had their priests (CHEMARIM, g.v.) and prophets. 
At the great contest on Carmel they leap upon the altar, 
and cry, and gash themselves with knives ‘after their 
manner.’ We niay supplement these scanty notices by 
deseriptions of Phoenician worship, especially of the 
Tyrian Baal, Melkart, and of the Punie ‘ Kronos,’ in 
Greek authors. See, further, HiGH PLACES, IDOLATRY, 
and, with reference to human saerifices, MOLECH. 

Selden, De Dis Syris, 16173; Movers, Die Phénizier, Y; 
Münter, Religion der Narthager ; Oort, Worship of Baalim 
in J/sracl, translated by Colenso, 1865; 
Jaudissin, art. ‘ Baal,’ PREG); Pietschmann, 
Phénisier, 1889, 182 7. ; Baethgen, Ber. z. 
semit. Rel.-gesch. ; F. Meyer, art. ‘Baal’ in Roscher, Lexikon 
der Griech. a. Kóm. Myth. 2867 ff. Wi Re SG F M 


BAAL (DU2, ‘Lord’; cp 019, 1 Ch. 835). 

i. In a genealogy of REUBEN ; 1 Ch. 55 (ewyA [B], 
Baar [A], Baña [L]). 

2. Ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (2.v., 89, ii. 8) ; x Ch. 
830 (Baadaxaip, i.e. BaaXa kac? [B], Baad [xac vp] 
[A]. Baed [kat vadaB xac vp] [L.]) 2 936 (Baad [BA], 
Baer [L]) It is more probable that MT, followed by 
some ancestor of 6, dropped Ner (an [2»]) in 1 Ch. 8 
than that it has been added elsewhere (so SBOT). 
The conjecture (We. TBS 31 n.) that Baal and Nadab 
are to be read together as a compound name is thus 
unsupported ; it is also unnecessary, since Melech 


6. Baal cultus. 


Literature. 


1 Punic temple inscriptions defining the dues of the priests 
for various kinds of sacrifice (so-called Tariffs of Marseilles and 
Carthage) show that both the animals offered and the classes of 
sacrifice were closely similar to those of the Hebrew laws. 
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(app) likewise occurs (1 Ch. 835 ete.) alone as a proper 
name. See NAMES, § 42. 


BAAL (ora), 1 Ch. 433t. See BAALATH-BEER. 


BAALAH (noya. 896) 1. See KIRJATH-]EARIM. 

2. A city in the Negeb of Judah, Josh. 1529 (Bada 
[B]. 8aa3a [AL]. In Josh. 193 the name is written 
BALAH ($a; Bwra [B], BeASwda [A], Boda [L]), and 
the place is assigned to Simeon. In 1 Ch. 429 it appears 
as BILHAH (maps; aBedda [B]. Badraa [A], Badraad 
[L]. The reading is uncertain and the site unknown. 

3. Mt. Baalah, a landmark on the boundary of 
Judah between Shikkeron and Jabneel, Josh. 1511: (8pta 
émi Xia. [B], dpos yis Bada [A*], o. y. yaBada [At 81], 
o. Tis Baadwy [L]). The site is unknown, unless with 
Clermont-Ganneau (fev. Crit. '97, p. 902) we should 
read «473 for 45, and identify the ‘river of the Baal’ 
with the Nahr Rabin (se JABNEEL, 1). More than 
one river in Palestine, doubtless, was dedicated to Baal. 


BAALATH. See KIRJATH-JEARIM. 


BAALATH-BEER ("ND D;P3, Josh.198 Bapek 
[B*], BaAek [B?^], BaadOepHppamwe [^]. Ba&Aco 
BHppaOMcO0 [L]) or Baal (1 Ch. 433), also called 
RAMAH of the South (23) DIJN, Josh. 198) or RAMOTH 
of the South (r S. 3027 paua [BL],,-@ [A] vórov); 
perhaps the same as the Bealoth (mora, Badpawav 
[B]. Batwé [AL]) of Josh. 1524 (and 1 K.416; see 
ALOTH), an unidentified site in the Negeb—probably 
its most southern part—of Judah. The name implies 
that it had a well and was a seat of Baal-worship. 


BAAL-BERITH (12 Sy3—i.c., ‘the [protecting] 
Baal of the covenant'),! a form of the Canaanitish 
Baal worshipped at Shechem (Judg. 94), called El- 


berith (M93 7N, ‘God of the covenant’) in Judg. 946 
RV. 

(5 has in Judg. 94 BaaABepi8 [B], Baar ĉraðýxns [A], BaaA- 
Bep[e«6] ScaOjxyns [L]; in v. 46 BarOyp Bep: [B], Baad Óta£iims 
[A], nÀ 606. [L]; in 833 Baad Beep [A], BaaABepeió [L], Baad 
dcabyxny [B]. 

The covenant intended was probably that between 
Shechem and some neighbouring Canaanitish towns, 
which were originally independent, but were at length 
brought under Israelitish supremacy (Ew., Kue., We.). 
Of the rival views—viz., (2) that the covenant was 
between Baal and his worshippers (Baethgen, Sayee 
in Smith's DB), and (4) that it was between the 
Canaanitish and the Israelitish inhabitants of Shechem 
(Be., Ki)—the former gives an undue extension to 
a specially Israelitish idea, and the latter misconceives 
the relation of the Israelites within Shechem to the 
Canaanites. Gen. 1413 cannot possibly establish the 
former (Baethgen) nor can the name of Gaal’s 
father, or the speech of GAAL (g.v.) in Judg. 928, be 
used to support the theory of an influential Israelitish 
element in the population of Shechem. Any Israelites 
who might be dwelling in Shechem would be simply 
m~; or protected strangers, and not parties to a covenant. 


The temple of Baal-berith had a treasury from which 
the eitizens made a contribution to Abimelech (Judg. 
94) It was there that Gaal first came forward as a 
leader of the rebellion (927), and within its precinct the 
inhabitants of the tower of Shechem (the ‘acropolis,’ 
We.) found a temporary refuge from Abimelech at the 
close of the revolt (946). The deuteronomie editor 
mistakenly accuses the Israelites of apostatising to Baal- 
berith after Gideon's death (Judg. 833; see Moore's 
note). TR C 


BAALE JUDAH. See KIRJATH-JEARIM. 


1 ‘Or may not Baal-berith, El-berith, simply mean *' God of 
the community" (cp Covenant, § 5)? The original story 
robably gave the name of the god of Shechein’ (Prof. N. 
Emaan 
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BAAL-GAD (73 53, ‘Lord of Good Fortune’; cp 
Gudubal- Gud Baal [Hoffmann, Ueber einige phon. 
Inschrr. 27]; Baaàraà [FL], and through corruption 
BaA(A)raA(a) [B.A],! ‘in the valley of Lebanon, 
under Mt. Hermon,' is thrice mentioned in Joshua (11 17 
127; 135 l'aMaa [B], yaMaA [^], Baedyad [L]) as 
marking the northern limit of Joshua's conquests. 
Thongh Sayce and others identify it with Da'albek 
because it is described as in the aypa of Lebanon, it is 
much more probably the BAAL-HERMON of 1 Ch. 523 
(cp also the ‘mount Baal-hermon' of Judg. 3»), now 
known as Banids ; sce CÆSAREA, $ 7 f., and DAN, ii. 


BAAL-HAMON (12 SY3; BecoAamen [B]. 
BeeAA. [N], Beea. [-\]), a place where, according to 
a marriage song of no historical authority (Cant. $11), 
Solomon had a vineyard which he entrusted to keepers. 
Some (e£, Del, Oettli) have identified it with the 
Balamo(n) of Judith 85, which seems to have been 
not far from Dothan. It is obvious, however, that 
some well-known place is meant, and the ,eferences to 
N. Israclitish scenery elsewhere in the Song of Songs 
give some weight to Grütz's conjecture that for ' Baal- 
hamon ' we should read ‘ Baal-hermon ' (Judg. 33 1 Ch. 
523). If Socin (Baed.) 331) is right, Baal-hermon 
and Baal-gad are the same, and are to be sought at 
the mod. Llasbeiya (see, however, CÆSAREA PIIHLIPPI) : 
on the luxuriant terraces on both sides of the valley 
vines and other fruit-trees are still cultivated. 
probably, however, ‘in Baal-hanion ' is due to a corrupt 
repetition of ‘to Solomon.’ Biekell is right in omit- 
ting it. ITUR UC. 


' 


BAAL-HANAN (77722. 8 42, ‘Baal has been | 


gracious’; «p Johanan, Ph. bran, and the well-known 
' Hannibal,” also Ass. Daaltanunu, COT, 129). 

1. Ben Achbor ; one of the kings of Edom, according to 
Gen. 3638/. (BaNaevrvov [.X], BaXaevov [D], BaXaevvop 
[E]. 8aaXevov [1.]) — x Ch. 1497. (BaXaevvep [B]. Ba- 
Aaevy® [A], BaXMevev |L]) Strangely enough, the 
name of his city or district is not given, Morcover, 
the scribe's error mazy (* Hlebrews') for pasay (' mice’) 
in r S. 1411 (see Bu. SBOT) suggests that «325 ya (ben 
Achbor) in v. 38/. may be a variant to «3 im In z. ?2. 
Now, as Hadad IL, an important king, (probably) the 
founder of a dynasty, has no father's name given, it 
seems likely that Daal-hanan is the lost father's name ; 
and thus the text should run, 'And Saul died, and 
Hadad, ben Baal-hanan, reigned in his stead’ (so 
Marq. Fund. 10 f.; see, however, BELA [ii.]). See 
Epom, § 4, HADAD. 

2. A Gederite ; according to the Chronicler, super- 
intendent of olives and sycamores in the Shephélah of 
Judah in the time of David; 1 Ch. 2728 (8aXavas [B], 
BaXXara [A], BaXaarvar [L]. See Davin, § rire. 


BAAL-HAZOR ("18M Dy3. 6$ 93, 96). 2S. 1323. 
See HAZOR, 2. 

BAAL-HERMON (ÀI 23; 893. BaiAerm [B*]. 
Baaderm [B], Baad epmæwn [AL]) 1 Ch. 523 ; see 
BAAL-GAD, BAAL-IIAMON, and, especially, CESAREA 
PHILIPPI. 

BAALI (ora) Hos. 216 EV; mg. rightly ‘my 
lord’ AV, RV ' my master.’ See HOSEA, § 6. 

BAALIM (D'C722), Judg. 211. See BAAL, § r. 

BAALIS (pori; BeA[elica. [BN**AQ], BeNeca 
[8*] Baadic [QE], cp Sw. ad 7c. ; Jos. Ant. x. 93, 


8 164, Baañimoc—i.e., DÝYI as some Heb. MSS | 
read), king of the Ammonites, the prime mover in the | 


murder of Gedaliah (Jer. 40 [47]:4; cp 4110), The 
name is interesting as an etymological problem. 
render ' Son of exultation,' on the precarious supposition 


that in this name and a few others 3 stands for rl (see 
1 Through confusion of A, a, and 6 in the uncial writing. 
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BAAL-PERAZIM 


BiDKAR); while Baethgen (Beitr. sur Sem. Rel.-gesch. 
16) compares the Phuznician p33y (CZS 1, no. 308; eap. 
10. no. 50) and renders ‘ husband of 1sis'—a still more 
precarious derivation. Sce AMMON, § 8. W. R. S. 


BAAL-MEON (Az: SYD; 689396; Nu. 3238 Fzek. 
259 1 Ch. 58), otherwise Beth-baal-meon (Josh. 1317), 
Beth-meon (Jer. 4823), or Beon (jy3 ; Nu. 22). 

B's readings are: in Nu. 3238, BecApgeov [DAL]; in Ezek. 
259, eravaywyns [B*], emavw mmyns [PabAQ]; 1 Ch. 58, Beed- 
pagguev ib], -pawy [A], -eow [L]; in Lx 18 17, o«xov pecABwO 
[I], oi. BeAapwr | X], o:xove BeeAj.o0 [L] ; in Jer. 45 23, oxov pawy 
IRAQ], o. paw [N*], o. yapwv [R3]; in Nu. 82 3 Bacav[ BF Yid. L,], 
Baya [A]. 

The place is assigned in Numbers, Joshua, and 
Chronicles to the Reubenites. It is twice mentioned, 
once as Beth-baal-mcon and once as Baal-meon, in the 
inscription of Mesha (/. 9 30), from which we learn 
that it was Moabite before the time of Omri and became 
so again under Mesha. lt was Moabite also in the 
time of Jeremiah (Jer. 4823), and in that of Ezekicl, 
who names it with Beth-jeshimoth and Kiriathaim as 
' the glory of the country’ (Ezek. 259). It is represented 
by the modern Mà'in, in the W. Zerkà Màá'in on the 
Moabite plateau, 2861 ft. above sea-level, 5 m. SW. 
from Madaba. There are extensive ruins (Baed.) 177). 

It may probably be identified with the Maccabiean 
BEAN [g.v.]. The Onomastica (OS! 32 40 101 32) quote 
the Reubenite city under the forms Barav, Baan, modis 
Tod 'Auoppaiov. 

BAAL-PEOR (15 C72. BeeAderwp GPSAFRr!), 
or, rather, the Baal of Peor (so RV™E Nu. $53; see 
BAAL, $ 1), the Moabite god to whose cult Israc’ yored 
itself while in Shittim (Nu. Ze. JE, Dt. 43 Ps. 10625, 
thrice in later writings abbreviated to Prior [.2., 21. 
The name occurs in Hos. 910 as a face- niim - an 
abbreviation, it would seem, for Beth Baak Peor | see 
BrErH-PEOR) The nature of the worship of this god 
is unknown, although it is not improbable that it was 
a local cult of Chemosh (Gray, ZZAN 131)... Ter the 
old speculations, based mostly upon precaricus cty- 
mologies, sce Selden, De Dis Syrb. See, furthes, 
PEOR, and cp Baudissin, SZudzeu, 22 2, Bacthy. Zeit. 
14 f. 261, and Di. Num. ad loc., Dr. / cul. ad loc. 


BAAL-PERAZIM (D°S7S°993, § 89), a place men- 
tioned in connection with a battle between David and 
the Philistines in the valley of Repuatm (g.2.), hard 
by Jerusalem, 258.520 (émráre [or, ér ávo] óukoróv 
[BAL] ;! r Ch. 14:: £s (paadpaticerm . . . Óianomi) 
Qapuiw [B], $aXaaó0' paleise . . . dtaxomny papiew 
[S]. paar papasew . . . diaxowyn dapacew [.\], BaeM- 
$apasciw bis [L]. According to the narrator, the 
name was so called because David had said, * Yahwe 
has broken through my foes before me as at a breaking 
through of water,’ Baal-perazim (Z.e., ' lord of acts of 
breaking through’) being regarded as a title of the God 
of Israel. The same event seems to be referred to in 
1s. 9821, where the place is called Mt. Peravim (épos 
aceBav [BNAQ], ws Spee Gakómrov [Aa. in QE], é 9 
bpeti THY Staxorady [Sym. "Theod. in Q"£]). This form 
of the name suggests the most complete explana- 
tion of David's question, ‘Shall I go up against the 
Philistines?’ (v.19). He asks whether he shall come 
upon the Philistines from the chain of hills which bounds 
the valley of Rephaim on the east (in v. 20 read, * And 
David came from Baal-perazim,' with 6 and Klo.) ; 
he starts, be it remembered, from Jerusalem (see DaviD, 
87) On the next occasion he did not ' go up' (on the 
hills), but came upon his foes from the rear (v. 19). 
In spite of this narrative, which is written from the later 
Israelitish point of view, the name Baal-perazim must 
have existed long before David. It is analogous to 
RIMMON-PEREZ, which means * Rimmon (Rammán) of 
Perez, and belonged properly to some point in the 
chain of hills referred to, which was specially honoured 

1 émáyw cannot =b, being preceded in v. 20a by èx rà». 
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by Canaanitish Baal-worshippers. David, however, 
beyond doubt took Baal as synonymous with Yahwe ; 
the name gave him a happy oinen, and received a fresh 
significance from his victory. Whether ' Perazim' was 
originally a name descriptive of the physical appear- 
ance of the hills IÈ. of the valley of Rephaim, or whether 
it had some accidental origin, cannot be determined. 
qose 

BAALSAMUS (Baadcamoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 943 RV 
= Neh. 84, MAASEIAH, 15. 

BAAL-SHALISHA, RV Baal-Shalishah, (ova 
noy, Bai&cap[elica [D*Av*- (ras ca A*)], BHOCAAI- 
ca [L]), in Ephraim, evidently near GILGAL (2 K. 4 42), 
doubtless identical with the  Ze//sa/isa and Baie- 
capicaé of Jer. and Eus. (OS 107 11 23992), 15 R. m. 
N. of Diospolis (Lydda). ‘These conditions seem to be 
met by XA. Sirisid, which is exactly 13 Eng. m., or 
about 144 R. m. from Lydda (PEFOQ, '76, p. 68). 
Four miles farther on is the village Kh. Kefr. Thilth, 
with which Baal-shalisha is now identified by Conder 
(PEIM 2 285). In illustration of 2 K. Zc. the Talmud 
(Sanh. 12 a) states that nowhere did the fruits of the 
earth ripen so quickly as at Baal-shalisha. See SHA- 
LISHA, LAND OF, and ep ZELZAH. 


BAAL-TAMAR (71h 5y3—i.e., ' Baal of the Palm,’ 
8$ 96 103, Badd 06 Map [BAL ]), an unidentified locality 
in the neighbourhood of Gibeah, where the Israelites put 
themselves in array against the Benjamites (Judg. 20 33). 
Some think of ‘the Palm of Deborah’ (Judg. 45), which, 
however, was too remote (Moore), lus. (OS 238 75) 
speaks of a Beth-thamar near Gibeah. 


BAALZEBUB (2323) 53; en TQ [en TH A 


v. 2, BA vv. 616; Ala Toy, L v. 1] Baad MYIAN 

1. Not [BA], taking Zebub or myia as the name 

Fly-god of the god; so Jos. Amz. ix. 21), a god 

* of Ekron, whose oracle was consulted by 
Ahaziah king of Isracl in his last illness (2K. 
12/616). The name is commonly explained ‘lord 
of flies.’ True, there is no Semitic analogy for this ; 
but Pausanias (viii. 267; cp J. G. Frazer's note on v. 
141) tells us of a Zeds daréumos who drove away danger- 
ous swarms of flies from Olympia, and Clement of 
Alexandria attests the cultus of the same god in Elis 
(Protrept. 238) ; and we may, if we will, interpret the 
title 'a god who sends as well as removes a plagne of 
flies’ (so Baudissin}, which lifts the god up a little. Let 
us, however, look farther. 

Bezold (Catalogue, K. 3500) thought that in an 
Assyrian inscription of the 12th cent. B.C. he had met 
2. Not zod with Baal-zabubi as the name of one of the 

of Zebub gods of the Ebir nāri (on which see EBER, 

* 8 1), in which case Baal-zebub was a widely 
known divine name, adopted for the god of Ekron. 
The restoration of the final syllable -47, however, is ad- 
mittedly quite uncertain, and the reading Baal-sapuna 
(see BAAL-ZEPHON, 1) seems much more probable.! 
Winckler, therefore, suggests that Zebub might be 
some very ancient name of a locality in Ekron? (no 
longer to be explained etymologically) on the analogy 
of Baal-Sidon, Baal-Hermon, Baal-Lebanon. No 
such locality, however, is known, and Ekron, not any 
locality in Ekron, was the territory of the Baal. It 

S Real namə epic d Md Cae Baal- 

Paade Oe en on Hin (which occurs 

only in a 'very late' narrative, one 
which has a pronounced didactic tendency)? is a 
contemptuous uneuphonic Jewish modification of the 
true name, which was probably Baal-zebul, ‘lord of the 


1 Wi. G/ 1 223,225; Hommel, AHT 196, 255. 
made a similar mistake (see next note). 

2 Halévy (Rev. sém. 123) thought that he had proved this; 
but in Am. Tab. 174, 16, to which he refers for an Ekronite 
Zabubu, the right reading is Sapuna. 

3 Kuenen, Ond. 1 409 (§ 25, n. 8). 
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high house' (cp 1 K. 813, and Schrader's note in COT). 
This is a title such as any god with a fine temple 
might bear, and was probably not confined to the god 
of Ekron (in the Panammu inscription of Zenjirli, Z. 22, 
the god Rakübel bears the title m3 sys, ‘lord of the 
house’). The second part of it strongly reminds 
us of E-sagila, the ‘high house’ of the god Marduk 
(see BABYLON, 8 5). ' High house’ (zébiil) would at the 
same time refer to the dwelling-place of the gods 
on the ym s7 or ‘mountain of assembly’ in the far 
north? (see CONGREGATION, MounT or) There is 
some reason to think that the Phoenicians knew of such 
a dwelling-place. The conception is implied in the 


| divine name Baal-Saphon, ‘Lord of the north’ (see 


BAAL-ZEPHON), and in the Elegy on the king of Tyre 
(Ez. 28 12 7%); and the Semitised Philistines also probably 
knew of it. At any rate, the late Hebrew narrator— 
or, if we will, an early scribe—may have resented the 
application of such a title as ‘ Lord of the high house’ 
(which suggested to him either Solomon's temple [m3 
bzi 1 K. 813] or the heavenly dwelling of Yahwé [pya 
Dt. 26:5 Ps.686]) to the Ekronite god, and changed 
it to ‘Lord of flies,’ Baal-zebub. Sce BEELZEBUB. 
This explanation throws light on three proper names, — 
JEZEBEL, ZEBUL, and ZEBULON—also on Is. 6315, 
‘from thy zé?z/ (high house) of holiness and glory.’ 
The same term zé62/ could be applied to the mansion 
of the moon in the sky (Hab. 311, We.). TRC 


BAAL-ZEPHON (REY OPA), or, no doubt more 
accurately, Baal-Zaphon (Py 2): 

1. The name of a Phoenician god, formed like Baal- 
Gad, Baal-Hermon, and meaning ‘ Baal of the north.’ 
‘Though not mentioned in OT, it is important as enabling 
us to account for certain ancient Israelitish proper names 
(ZAPHION, ZEPHON, ZEPHONITES, ZIPHION), and also 
for the enigmatical reference to a mountain abode of 
the Elohim, situated 'in the recesses of the north‘ (1s. 
14:5; see CONGREGATION, MOUNT Or). The latter 
conception was evidently believed by I2zekiel (2813 f.) 
to be familiar to the Phonicians, and is clearly con- 
nected with the divine name in question, which describes 
and designates ‘the Baal whose throne is on the sacred 
mountain of the gods in the north’ (Bacthg. Beitr. 23, 
261) The Assyrian inscriptions contain several refer- 
ences to this god. A text of Esar-haddon speaks of Baal- 
sapunu as one of the ‘gods of Ebir-nari’ (see EBER, 1), 
and more than one mountain-district may have borre 
the name of Baal-Zaphon.? The chief seat of the god, 
however, must have been in the centre of Mount 
Lebanon. Elsewhere (COPPER, 8 3) other texts are 
referred to in which Baali-sapuna is described as rich 
in copper, which appears to have been the case with 
Lebanon. Altogether we cannot be wrong in identify- 
ing Baal-Zaphon with Baal-Lebanon, ‘the Baal of 
Lebanon,’ The relation of this national deity of the 
Phoenicians to the Baal-Zaphon of Goshen requires 
separate consideration (see 2). On the question whether 
Baal-Zaphon was known under another of his names in 
Philistia, and even perhaps among the Israelites, see 
BEEL-ZEBUL, § 2. T. K. C. 

2. BeeXaemruv : so most MSS, but many MSS? 
BeeNoedwv ; Vg. Beelsephon (-sefon in Jer. OS; Targ. 
pes dys, cp Syr. Bé'el-Séphün ; Arab. Walton, ‘ Safün, 
the idol,’ sa/z» at-tdguth), a place near the point where 
the Isrgelites crossed the Red Sea, and opposite their 
encampment (Ex. 1429 Nu. 337). The name is usually 
understood to point to a national Phoenician god of the 


1 This is akin to the theory of Movers, who makes Baal-zebul 
(‘Lord of the heavenly dwelling’) originally a name of Saturn, 
a theory which lacks evidence. . 

2 Tiglath-pileser 111. (AH ii. 267) den first of the mountains 
of Lebanon and then of the land of Ba'ali-sapuna as far as the 
mountains of Ammana. 

3 Eg., AF 7 10, perhaps L. This form also seems to be 
Heaps (see the Boheiric version; the older Sahidic text 


has mó for $). 
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sanie nanie ; but the Egyptians who mention a goddess 
Ba'alt(i)sapuna as worshipped at Memphis! connect 
this cultus, very significantly, with that of Sapa(z), a 
local god of Western Goshen (see Gasiten, § 2). This 
divinity was, therefore, evidently not a Pharnician deity ; 
her domain, at any rate, was either in or near the 
region of Goshen. Consequently, the Baal whom this 
local Ba'alt or Beltis implies was not also the Phoenician 
Baal-Zephon, though whether he had an independent 
origin or not, cannot as yet be determined. Like most 
of the local names of Goshen, Baal-Zephon (or rather— 
see (1) — Baal-Zaphon) is clearly Semitic.? 

The honour accorded by the Egyptians to the consort 
of ' Baal-Zephon ' no doubt proves the importance of that 
town of Goshen. It is difficult, however, at present, to 
determine the situation of the place (see EEXODUS, i. § 6). 
The expression ‘before Baal-Zephon, over against it’ 
(obscured in Nu. 337 /. ) need not signify ' eastward of,’ 
which in ordinary Hebrew would be the most natural 
meaning ; it seems rather to indicate here some point 
not yet touched on the NE. (or S. ?). 

Such identifications as that with Heroopolis (Forster), ' Ajrüd 
(Niebuhr), etc. had to be given up even before the situation of 
Goshen and Heroopolis was determined by Naville’s excava- 
tions. For the value of more modern theories (Brugsch, = Mount 
Casius ; hers, on the 'Atáka mountain, SW. of Suez; Naville, 
on Lake Timsih, near Sheikh en-Nedek), see Exopus, i. § 7 //. 

I, T. K. Coa, W. M.M. 


BAANA (N22, probably = BAANAH [below]; Baana 
[BxA]). 

1. b. Ahilud (or perhaps better Ahimelech ; see An Len, 2 ; 
AUIMELECH, 1) Solomon's prefect in the valley of Jezrecl; 
1K. 4 12 (Baxxa [B], e«aBaxa [1.]). 

2. b. Hushai, prefect in Asher; 1K.416 (Baavas [A], 
Bavacas [L]. His father, Hushai, is no doubt the well-known 
courtier of David (28.1532). Cp Anirvp, 2. 

3. Father of Zabpok [g.c., 3); Neh. 34 (om. Aj; Bavaa [L]). 

4. r Esd. 58- Neh. 7 7, RAANAH, 3. 

BAANAH (1203; ep Nabatean 1322 [C/S 2229]; 
Baana [DN.AL]). 

1. b. Rimmon, a Beerothite, one of the murderers of Ishbaal, 
28.42 ff. (Bavara [L], and in B Baap (z7. 59], Banua (o. 61; 
Jos. Baras, Bavao8«). See RECHAR, 1, ISHBAAL, 1. 

2, Father of one of David's heroes, 2 8. 22 29 (Bevianery? [B], 
Baavaa« [.\ D= 1 Ch. 11 30 (vooga [BN] Bava [1.]). 

3. A leader (see Ezra, ii. $8 8e) in the great post-exilic list 
(5. ii. 8 9), Ezra22 (Bacia [13], Bavaa [L])= Neh. 7 7 — 1 Esd. 
58, BAANA [4]. Possibly the same as BAANA, 3 (above). 

4. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7); Neh. 
1027 [28] (om. L). 

BAANI (Baanle]i [BA]), x Esd. 934= Ezra 1034, 
BANI, 2. 


BAANIAS (Bannaiac [DA]. 
Ezral025, BENAIAII, 7. 

BAARA (NOP3), a ‘wife’ of SIIADARAIM (g.7.), in 
genealogy of BENJAMIN (8 9 ii. B), t Ch. 88 (1Baada 
[B]. Baapa [A], Badaa LLJ). 

BAASEIAH (i era. no doubt a textual error for 
IET, see MAASEIAIT), a Gershonite Levite; 1r Ch. 
64o [25] (maacat [B], Baacia [A], Bacia [L]). 

BAASHA (NZT32 or NZT2, § 51 [cp Ba. on 2 Ch. 
161), Baaca [BAL]; Jos. dzz viii. 123, BACANHC; 
BAASA, Ba'sa oceurs on the monolith inscription of 


1 Esd. 926, AV= 


1l Sall. 41, rev.; cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 315. The reading 
Ba’ aly (so Goodwin, Brugsch, etc.) is incorrect. 

2 What Baal-Zaphon (at any rate the Baal-Zaphon of Goshen) 
signifies, is disputed. * Watch-tower’ (V asy) il certainly does 
not mean. Gesenius (after Forster) compared the Gk. Tvówv 
(originally a wind god), who was identified by the Greeks with 
the Egyptian Sé/, X940 (Ecvrr, § 14), on the basis of the later 
confusion with the giant Tudwreds. Quite inadmissibly. Nor 
can the equation be supported by the unfortunate assertion that 
‘Tep’ was a name of ‘Sêt’ (cp Renouf, //766. Lects. for 1879, 
p- 114). A much more reasonable explanation is ‘master of the 
north,’ f.e., ‘north point’; Baal-Zephon was indeed near the 
north end of the Gulf. Others (e,g., Ebers) explain Zaphon as 
* the north wind,' this wind being important for the sailors on the 
Red Sea, who would make their orisons at the sanctuary of BAAL- 
ZAPHON, cp the name Baal-sapuna on Hamathite territory 
(Tig.-pil. 111.) Hommel, 47/7, 255, WMM, As. u. Eur. 
315. See also ZAPHON. 
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Shalmaneser IT. as the name of an Ammonite king 
[Del Par. 294, Schr. A-17'?9 196, M'Curdy, 7/ist. 
Proph. Mon. 1273]),! b. Ahijah, an Issacharite, became 
king of Israel in succession to Nadab, whom he 
conspired against and slew at the Philistine town of 
Gibbethon, afterwards killing all the rest of Jeroboanvs 
family (1 K.1527 f) The fact that the Philistines 
were able to resume war against Isracl leads to the 
supposition that there had been a military revolution 
in which Baasha, one of Nadab's generals, was the 
leader (cp Ki. Wist. 2254). llis reign was marked by 
his energetic operations against AsA ?(g.v.). By build- 
ing Ramah (1 K.1517) Baasha had endeavoured to 
shut off Jerusalem from intercourse with the outer 
world, and Asa was saved only by the purchased aid of 
Benhadad (4.2, 8 2), who invaded Israel ' anto Naphtali' 
(20, cp ©). We know but little of his ‘ucts’ or of his 
‘might’ (nya; 1 K. l6s) He was one of the few 
kings who died a natural death. He was buried at 
Tirzah, which was still the royal residence (1 K. 152133), 
having been made such by Jeroboam (see TIRZA1). 
Baasha was the head of the second dynasty, which 
was extirpated at a later time by Zimri, ‘in accordance 
with the word of Yahwe which he spake against Baasha 
by Jehu the prophet’ (see Jeuu, 2, b. 1Hlananij. The 
fate of the house of Baasha b. Ahijah, as also that of 
Jeroboam b. Nebat, is referred to by later writers ; ep 
Ik. 2122 2 K. 99. See ISRAEL, § 29, CURONICLES, 
8 8, and, for his date (about goo B.c.), CHRONOLOGY, 
§ 32. 
BABEL,? TOWER OF (Gen.ll:-g). The story of 
the tower (2*12/2), when its lacunae have been filled up, 
is to this effect. All mankind had stilt 
1. OT story. j Á e e 
one language, and kept together. On 
one of their nomadic journeys they found a spot which 
suggested the adoption of a settled life ; it was the plain 
of Shinar. Having no building material, they devised 
the plan of baking clay into bricks, and using bitumen 
for cement. They were the first city-buillers. ‘Their 
design, however, was to build, not only a city, but 
also a stupendously high tower which should be at once 
a monument of their strength and a centre or rallving- 
point that would prevent their ever being dispersed. 
Uneasy at their newly awakened activity, Yahwe ‘came 
down’ to take a nearer view of the buildings, and then 
returned (to his lofty mountain abode, Ezek. 2814) to 
take counsel with the sons of Elohim. ‘This, he said, is 
but the beginning of human ambition; nothing will 
soon be too hard for man to do. Come, let us go 
down (together), and bring their speech into confusion. 
Ifence arose the present variety of languages and the 
dispersion of mankind, and hence the name of the well- 
known city called Babylon. 
This naive narrative, which is Yahwistic, probahly 
comes from the same writer as the story of Paradise. * 
Both narratives present the same childlike 
2. General curiosity about causes, the same strongly an- 


character. thropomorphic and in some sense polytheistic 
conception of the divine nature (cp v. 6 f. with 


1 We. (eid) 62) suggests that gty3 may be a contraction 
for erya Similar contractions are seen in the Phan. poeya 
and Aram, (from the Haurān) pwya. Sa is possibly a divine 
name and seems to recur in the names Abishai, Ammi-sha (for 
Amasa), etc. ; see JERUSHA. It may also be the same as the 
god yy mentioned in a S. Arab. inscription (xf. 7. 10 329). 
Its identification with a Palm. deity g is open to question. 

2 Cp the tradition referred to in Jer. 419 (GX omits the name). 

3 On the name (324 see BABYLON, $ 1, and below, col. 
411, D. 4, and 8 6. R 

4 According to the non-critical view, the survivors of the 
Deluge made their way from the mountain on which the ark had 
rested to the land of Shinar (so Sayce, Crit. Mon. 155) The 
Deluge-story, however, makes Shem, Ham, and Japheth them- 
selves the progenitors of the different sections of mankind, and 
has thus no need of the Tower-story. Even if such a narrative 
had been introduced into the Deluge-story, how could ‘Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth’ be called ‘all the earth ' (111)? See We. 
CH 13; but cp Stade, ZA TIV 14 276 77. ['941. 
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822); both, therefore, have in all ages given occasion to the 
enemy to blaspheme, Philo (De Confusione /.inguarum) 
thought that, to avoid ‘the most surpassing impiety,’ the 
anthropomorphisms must be interpreted allegorically. If we 
are not prepared to follow him in this, we must once more apply 
the RSA key (see ADAM AND Eve, § 4). 

It is perhaps the second ex/as chapter in the mythic 
chronicle of the first family that we have before us: the 
passage which originally linked the story of the Tower 
to that of Paradise has been lost (see NEPHILIM). [t is 
clear, however, that the first men had not gone far from 
Paradise: they are still on their journeys ‘in the east’ 
when this ambitious project occurs to them (see Gero- 
GRAPHY, § 13). 

The narrative may be regarded in two aspects. 
While explaining how the city of Babylon, with its 
gigantic terrace-temples, came to be built 
(see 8 4), it accounts for the division of 
men into different nations, separated in 
abode and speech. Not to be able to 
understand one's neighbour seemed to the primitive men 
a curse (cp Dt. 2549 ler. 515). It is not improbable 
that there was an ancient N. Semitic myth which ex- 
plained how this curse arose. It is said that there 
are many such myths elsewhere, and some of them 
(e.g., that reported by Livingstone from Lake Ngami, 
and that mentioned in the Bengal Census Report for 
1872--to mention only two of the best attested) have 
a certain similarity to the Hebrew story. H is credible, 
therefore, that the N. Semites ascribed the curse of many 
languages to the attempt to erect a tower by which men 
might climb up ‘above the stars of God ' and ‘sit on 
the mountain of assembly’ and ‘make themselves like 
the Most High’? (Is. 14 5 f. ). 

'The old myth, like that which seems to underlie the 
story of SODOM (7.v.), said nothing as to where the 
town to which the tower belonged lay. 
When, however, through some devastat- 
Babylon. .. . 5 RINT M 

ing storin, one of the chief temple-towers 
of Babylon (sce BABYLONIA, § 27) fell in remote days 
into disrepair, wandering .ianxvan tribes may have 
marked it, and, connecting it with the ‘babel’ of 
foreign tongues in Babylon, may have localised the 
myth at the ruined temple-tower.? — 7/275e7, they would 
have exclaimed :* it was here that God confounded 
men's speech, and the proofs of it arc tlie ruined tower 
and the name of Babcl. 

It is remarkable that the polytheistic element in the 
old myth should have been so imperfectly removed. 
Even the writer who adopted and retold 
the story was still far off from the later 
transcendental monotheism. The changes 
which he introduced consisted in omissions rather than 
in insertions. Yahwe still has to come down to inquire ; 
he still has to communicate the result to the inferior 
divine beings, and bring them with him to execute judg- 
ment; but, though he needs society, as ruler Yahwé 
stands alone: there is no triad of great gods, as in 
Babylon. It is also worth mentioning that the narrator's 
idea of civilisation is essentially a worthy one. No city 
can be built, according to these early men, without a 
religious sanction. Enos, as another myth appears to 
have said, is at once the beginner of forms of worship 


3. Origin 
of diverse 
tongues. 


4. Origin of 


5. Character 
of myth. 


1 See EBM, art. BABEL, TOWER oF (Sayce), and cp Lüken, 
Die Traditionen, 318-322. 

2 [n a Babylonian hymn we find the god Bel identified with 
‘the great mountain whose top reaches to heaven’ (Jensen, 
KAosntol. 21). 

3 In the original myth there was no hyperbole. In the 
localised myth, however, the description ' whose top reacheth 
unto heaven’ seems parallel to a phrase in Dt.128, and to 
similar descriptions We e obelisks (see Brugsch, Agy/é 
under the Pharaohs, 310) and Assyrian and Bahylonian temple- 
towers (so Tiglath-pileser; ‘its temple-towers I raised to 
heaven,’ Del. Ass. //]V B 162 ; and Hammu-rabi, ‘(the temple) 
whose top is high as heaven he built,’ AB iii. a, 129. 

4 A popular etymology would connect Båāãbel with Aram. 
éaléel much more easily than with Heb. da/a/ (see Olshansen, 
Lehrb. $ 189 a), as Bu. supposed in 1883 (U»zesch. 327). On- 
kelos on Gen. 119 gives 5353 for the 554 of MT. 
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and the father of Cain the city-builder (sce CAIN, 8 1). 
On the other hand, the idea that God grudges man the 
strength which comes from union, and fears human 
ambition, is obviously one of the ‘beggarly elements’ 
of ethnic religion from which Jewish religion bad yet to 
disengage itself. 
We have seen that there was not improbably an old 
N. Semitic myth of the interrupted building of a tower 
to account for the dispersion of the 
ds M nations. Should such a myth one day 
y * be discovered in Babylonia,! it will 
certainly disappoint many persons by not mentioning 
the ‘confusion of languages,’ nor giving Babylon as the 
scene of the events, (1) because the Ass. óu//u/u means 
* fundere,' not * confundere,' and (2) because the city of 
Babylon was regarded as of divine origin, and its name 
Pbi! was explained as Z4$-4//, «the gate of God,’ or 
‘of the gods’ (cp BABYLON, 8 1). The latter reason is 
decisive also against the theory ? that the Sibylline story 
of the Tower of Babel and the cognate one of Abydénus ? 
rest on Babylonian authority. That two of the reporters 
of the story give the polytheistic of &eoí proves nothing, 
for the plural was sulficiently suggested by the Hebrew 
narrative (v. 7). The non-biblical features of their 
version, though in one point (the object ascribed to the 
builders) probably an accurate reconstruction of the 
earliest myth, are of no authority, being clearly derived 
from the imaginative Jewish Haggada,* which is re- 
spousible also for the part assigned by later writers 
to Nimrod (Jos. .£5/.1. 12; cp Dante, Zaf. 31 76-81). 
Where was the tower referred to in the Hebrew 
7. Site of narrative? Few scholars have declared this 
tower problem insoluble; but almost all have 
' missed what seems the most natural answer. 
Benjainin of Tudela, who travelled about A.D. 1160, supposed 
it to be the mound called by the Arabs Birs Nimrüd, which, he 
says, is made of bricks called a7-àjuz.5 This agrees with the 
Midrash (Ber. rabba, par. xxxviii), and is probably implied in the 
strange gloss of © in Is. 109. In the sixteenth century Balbi 
and Ralph Fitch, and in the seventeenth John Cartwright, give 
descriptions of the * Tower of Babel ' which are plainly suggested 
by the huge mass of brickwork, 6 or 7 m. W. of Bagdad, known 
as Tell Nimrüd or' Akarküf (see Del. Par. 208; Peters, Nippur, 
i. 188). Pietro della Valle in the eighteenth century preferred 
the great mound near Hillah called 58277, which, however, as 
Rassam has shown, represents the famous hanging gardens (see 
BanvLoN,88 48). Inthe nineteenth, C. J. Rich and Ker Porter 
revived the Birs Nimrüd theory, and most scholars have followed 
them, largely influenced by Nebuchadrezzar's Borsippa inscrip- 
tion. No one has put this view so plausibly as J. P. Peters, tn 
an article which appeared since this article was written (JBL, 
1896, p. 106). The statements of the king are no doubt well 
adapted to illustrate the disrepair into which (see § 4) the tower 
originally intended must have fallen, even though they do not, 
as Oppert once thought, describe the 'confusion of tongues.' 
Let us pause upon them for a moment. They tell us that the 
temple-tower (z/&&srzat) of Borsippa had ‘fallen into decay 
since remote days, and indeed that it had never been quite 
completed by its original builder. * Rain and storm had thrown 
down its wall; the kiln-bricks of its covering had split; the 
bricks of its chamber were in heaps of rubbish. ‘To restore it,’ 
says Nebuchadrezzar, ‘the great Lord Marduk impelled my 
mind.'7 
Borsippa, however, is not the place we should natur- 
ally go to for the tower. Babylon, and Babylon alone 
(which was always distinguished from Borsippa) must 
cover the site. The late Jewish tradition is of no value 
whatever: it grew up, probably, during the Exile, 
when Nebuchadrezzar's restoration of the ' temple of the 


1 The story as it stands is not, as Stade (ZA T']V, 1895, p. 157) 
and Gunkel (.ScA22/. 149) (not, of course, on the ground of the 
supposed discovery in 7SBA 5 303 J., RPT 1297. ; cp Sayce, 
Din 406) have held, Babylonian. 

2 Gruppe, Die griech. Culte u. Mythen, 683; ZATW 9154 
(89); Sta. ZATW 15157 161 [95 

3 Carm. Sibyl. 897 rA Jos. Ant.i.43; Syncellus, Chron. 
ed. Dindorf, 81; Eus. Chron. ed. Schoene, 133. Cp Bloch, Die 
Quellen des FI. Josephus, 54 f. U79); Freudenthal, //edlenist. 
Studien 125. 

3 See /ubilces 10 19-26 (Charles, /QR 6 208 /.). 

5 The Arabic '4;4»7*" comes through Aram. from Ass. 
agurru, ‘kiln-bricks’ (often); both words are used collectively. 

6 For Sir H. Rawlinson's view, which differs from the views 
mentioned above, see G. Smith's Chaldean Genesis, edited by 
S 171. 

KB3 b 52-55; cp COT 1 109 4 
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seven lights of heaven and earth' was recent, In the 
sikkurrat of the great temple 1Z-sagila (sce BABYLON, 
$8 4, 5), represented, according to Hommel, by Tell 
'Amrün, we have the true tower of Babel. Nebu- 
chadrezzar himself speaks of this tower in the Borsippa 
inscription.  ' lZ-temcn-an-ki,' he says, ‘the szrZewrra? 
of Babylon, I restored and finished.' An account of 
this building has been given from a Babylonian tablet 
by the late George Smith. — Ile tells us that ' the whole 
height of this tower above its foundation was 15 gar, or 
300 feet, exactly equal to the breadth of the base ; and, 
as the foundation was most probably raised above the 
level of the ground, it would give a height of over 300 
feet above the plain for this grandest of Babylonian 
temples.'! What vicissitudes this z/Z£zrraf, or its pre- 
decessor, passed through in early times, who shall say ? 
T. WG: 
BABI (BaBi [.A]). 1 Esd. 837 = Ezra8 11, BEBAR r. 
BABYLON. The word 733 (GP BaByAcN). 


Babel, designating the city which, in course of time, 
became the capital of the country known 
as Babylonia, is the Hebrew form of 
the native Bab-ili (* gate of God,’ or ' Gate of the gods’). 
The Aecadian or Sumerian name, Ka-dingira, is a 
translation of the Semitic Babylonian. Of the other 
names of the city, ‘Vin-tir, ' Seat of life,’ and 1 or E-ki 
(translated *house' or 'hollow') are among the best 
known, The existence of these various names is prob- 
ably due to the incorporation, as the city grew, of out- 
lying villages and districts. Aniong the places which 
seem to have been regarded, in later times, as a part of 
the city, may be mentioned Su-anna (a name sometimes 
apparently interchanged with that of Babylon itself) ; 
VG, which, though it had, like Babylon, a pikatu, or 
d'striet of its own, is nevertheless described as being 
‘within Babylon’; and Suppatum and Litamu, ap- 
parently names of plantations ultimately included in the 
city. 

The date of the foundation of Babylon is still un- 
certain. Its association in Gen. 1010 with Erech, 
Akkad, and Calneh iniplies that according to [lebrew 
tradition it was at least as old as those cities, and con- 
firmation of this is to be found in the bilingual Creation- 
story (see CREATION, 8 16 d), where it is mentioned as 
coeval with Krech and Nippuru, two primeval cities, the 
latter of which has been proved by the excavations to 
date back to prehistoric times. 

No detailed history of the rise of the city has vet 
come to light. Agum or Agu-kak-rime (about 1550 1C.) 
speaks of the glorious shrines of Marduk 
and Zirpanitum, in the temple E-sagila, 
which he restored with great splendour. About 892 8.C., 
Tukulti-Ninip, king of Assyria, took the city, slaying 
the inhabitants, and earrying a vast amount of spoil (in- 
eluding the property and dues of the great temple 
E*sagila) back with him to Assyria.  Sennacherib, how- 
ever, went farther than his predecessor. He says that, 
after having spoiled the city at least onee, he devoted 
it to utter destruction. The temples, palaces, and city- 
walls were overthrown. The debris having been cast 
into the canal Arahtu, that waterway was still further 
dammed up, and a flood in consequence ravaged the 
country.  lsarhaddon, when he came to the throne, 
began the rebuilding of the city, restoring the temples 
with much splendour ; and the work of beautifying them 
was continued by SamaS-Sum-ukin and ASur-bini-pal, 
his sons, the former as king of Babylon, and the latter 
as his suzerain. Later, Nabopolassar continued the 
work ; but it was left for his son Nebuchadrezzar to 
bring the city to the very height of its glory. Later 
still, Cyrus held his court at Babylon (Su-anna), where 
vassal kings brought him tribute and paid him homage. 
The siege of the place and the destruction of its walls by 


1. Name, etc. 


2. History. 


1 See Sayce, 7105. Lect., App. ii.; but cp Jensen, Kosmol. 
492 ff. 
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Darius Hystaspis were the beginning of its decay. 
Xerxes is said (Herod. 1183) to have plundered the 
temple of Belus of the golden statue that Darius had 
not dared to remove, and Arrian (336) states that he 
destroyed the temple itself on his return from Greece. 
He relates also that Alexander wished to restore this 
celebrated fane,! but renounced the idea, as it would 
have taken ten thousand men more than two months 
to remove the rubbish alone. Be this as it may, 
Antiochus Soter, in an inscription found at Birs- 
Nimrüd, mentions having restored the temple FE-sagila 
(the temple of Balus), showing that some attempt was 
made, notwithstanding .Mexander's abandonment of the 
task in despair, to bring order into the chaotic mass of 
ruin to which it had apparently been reduced. ‘The 
people of the great city had, in all probability, by 
this time almost entirely migrated to Seleucia, on the 
Tigris ; but the temple services were continued as late as 
the third decade B.c., and probably even into the 
Christian era. The temple was still standing in 127 
B.C. (reign of the Kharacenian king Hyspasines), and 
had a congregation, who worshipped the god Marduk 
in combination with Anu, this twofold godhead being, 
apparently, ealled Anna-Del .\ small tablet, dated 
' 219th year, Arsaces, king of kings,’ records the bor- 
rowing by two priests of E-sa-bad (the temple of the 
goddess Gula at Babylon) of a certain sum of silver 
from the treasury of the temple of Bel. This date, 
which is regarded as Arsacidean, shows that certain 
temples, including the tower of Belus, remained, with 
their priesthood and services, as late as the year 29 n. C. 
(Bab. Or. Record, 4 133]. 

Rather more than 50 miles south of Bagdad, on the 
east bank of the Euphrates, lie the ruins still klentified 
by tradition as those of Babylon. ‘These 
remains consist of a series of extensive, 
irregularly-shaped mounds covering, from north to south, 
a distance of about 5 miles. Babil, the northmost ruin, 
has, according to Ainsworth, a square superficies of 
120,000 ft., and a height of 64 ft. ‘The neat in order 
is the Mujellibeh, of about the same superficies and a 
height of 28 ft. After this come two mounds close 
together, the Kasr or ‘palace,’ and that called '"Aniran- 
ibn-AMi to the south of it. These two together have a 
superficies of 104,000 ft., and a height of 67 ft., or with 
the ees, or stone monument, 115 ft. Most of these 
two mounds is ‘enelosed within an irregular triangle 
formed by two lines of ramparts and the river, the area 
being about 8 miles’ (Loftus). Other remains, includ- 
ing two parallel lines of rampart, are scattered about, 
and there are the remains of an embankment on the 
river side. On the W. bank are the ruins of a palace 
said to be that of Neriglissar. 

According to Herodotus (1 178-187), the city formed a 
vast square, 480 stades (551 miles) in circumference. 

4 (Oreck Around dug city was a large ditch of 

déscrintinua Ces ater, and beyond that a great 
P rampart 200 cubits high and 50 broad, 

there being on it room enough for a four-horse chariot 
to pass, and even to turn, in addition to space sufficient 
for ' ehambers facing each other.’ The top, therefore, 
would seem to have resembled a kind of street. The 
wall was pierced by a hundred gateways closed with 
brazen gates. On reaching the Fuphrates, which Hero- 
dotus says) divided the city, it was met by walls which 
lined the banks of the stream. The streets were arranged 
at right angles. Where those which ran down to the 
Euphrates met the river-wall, there were gateways allow- 
ing access to the river. On each bank of the Euphrates 


3. Ruins. 


1 A confirmation of this occurs in the tablet Bu. 88-5-12, 619, 
which is dated in 6th year of Aliksandarris (Alexander), and 
refers to 10 mana of silver as tithe paid ana ashi Sa épiré $a 
£-sangil (so to be read, according to the Aramaic docket), ‘for 
the clearing away of the dust (rubbish) of E-sangil (E-sagila)’ 
(Oppert in the Comptes Rendus de l Acad. des Inscr. et Belles 
Lettres, 1898, pp. 414 ff.) 
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were certain fortified buildings, the royal palace being 
on one side, and the temple of Belus on the other. The 
latter was a tower in stages, with an exterior winding 
ascent leading from stage to stage, and about half-way 
up a resting-place for the visitor. The top was sur- 
mounted by a spacious chapel, containing a richly 
covered bed and a golden table. None passed the 
night there, according to the priests, except a woman of 
the country whom the god had specially chosen. Lower 
down was another chapel containing a seated statue of 
Zeus (Bél-Marduk) and a large table, both of solid gold. 
Outside were two altars, one of them of gold; and it 
was here that the golden statue that was carried away 
by Xerxes tarmerly stood. Herodotus speaks also of the 
large reservoir, constructed, he says, by Queen Nitocris, 
and of the embankments and the bridge that she made, 
the last being a series of piers of stone built in the river, 
connected by wooden drawbridges which were withdrawn 
at night. Nitocris eaused to be erected. over the most 
frequented gate of the city, the tomb which she after- 
wards occupied ; but this, he says, was removed by 
Darius, who thought that it was a pity that the gate 
should remain unused, and coveted the treasure that she 
was supposed to have placed there, which he failed to 
find. ‘The houses of the city, according to Herodotus, 
were three and four stories high. He does not mention 
the hanging gardens. 

Ctésias (ap. Diod. Siculus, 27 ^) makes the circuit 
of the city only 360 stades (41 m. 600 yds.). It lay on 
both sides of the Euphrates, which was crossed by a 
bridge at its narrowest point. The bridge was similar 
to that described by Ilerodotus, and measured 5 stades 
(3032 ft.) in length and 30 ft. in breadth, At each end was 
a royal palace, that on the E. being the more splendid. 
‘There was a part called the twofold royal city, which 
was surrounded by three walls, the outmost having a 
circuit of 7 m. The height of the middle wall, which 
was circular, was 300 ft.; that of its towers, 420 ft. 
The inmost wall, however, was cven higher. The 
walls of the second enclosure and those of the third 
were faced with coloured bricks, enamelled with various 
designs. Among them were representations of Semi- 
ramis and Ninus slaving the leopard and the lion. 
The two palaces were joined by a tunnel under the 
river as well as by a bridge.  Diodórus mentions the 
square lake, and describes the temple of Belus, which, 
he says, had a statue of Zeus (Béel-Marduk) 4o ft. 
high, and statues of Hera and Rhea (probably Zir- 
panitum [sce SuccoTit-BENOTH| and the goddess 
Damkina) He describes the famous hanging gardens, 
which were square, and measured 4oo ft. cach way, 
rising in terraces, and provided with earth enough to 
accommodate trees of great size. (For other Greek 
accounts, see (1) Arrian, Axab. 7251, and Plut. Aer. 
74; (2) Diod. Sic. 27-10, Curt. Ruf. 5124-35 ; (3) Strab. 
1615; (4) Diod. 19100, 7 and Plut. Demetr. 7; (5) 
Philistr. 177. -fpol/. 125; to which may be added (6) 
Beróssus in Jos. ivf x. 111, C. 4p. 119 f., and Eus. 
Prep. Ev. 9467 c d). 

The best native account of the glories of Babylon is 
probably that of the well-known king Nebuchadrezzar 
b. Nebuchad- (AB 36 20 f. \—a ruler to whom the city 
———— owed much—who, indeed, may be said to 
Bsoount have practically rebuilt it. The most im- 
| portant edifice to him was the temple 
of Belus (E-sagila, later called E-saggil or E-sangil), 
and with this he begins, speaking first of the shrine of 
Marduk, the wall of which he covered with massive gold, 
lapis-lazuli, and white limestone. He refers to the 
two gates of the temple, and the place of the assembly, 
where the oracles were declared, and gives details of the 
work done upon them. It was apparently a part of 
this temple that he calls E-temen-ana-ki, 'the temple 
of the foundation of heaven and earth,' and describes 
as the ‘tower of Babylon’ (s/Z£wrat Babili), stating 
that he ‘raised its head’ in burnt brick and lapis-lazuli 
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(cp BABEL, ‘FOWER OF, § 7) After referring to 
various other shrines and temples, he speaks of Imgur- 
Bel and Nimitti-Bcl, the two great ramparts of the 
city, built, or rather, rebuilt, by his father Nabo- 
polassur, who, however, had not been able to finish 
them. Nebuchadrezzar. goes on to describe what 
he and his father had donc on these defences= the 
digging and bricking of the moat, the bricking of the 
banks of the Euphrates, the improvement. of the road 
way called .Aa-ibur-sabu, the elevation. of which Nebu 
chadrezzar raised * from the shining gate to (the roadway 
called) Iitar-sakipat-tebi-5a,' and so on. [En consequence 
of the raising of this street, the great city gates of the 
walls Imgur-làicl and Nimitti-Bel had to be made higher, 
They were at the same time decorated with lapis-lazuli 
and figures of bulls and serpents, provided with doors 
of cedar covered with bronze. ‘Then, to strengthen the 
city still further, Nebuchadrezzar built, 4000 cubits be- 
yond Imgur-Bel, another wall (with doors of cedar 
covered with bronze), surrounded with a ditch. To 
make the approach of an enemy to the city still more 
difficult, he surrounded the district with ‘ great waters ` 
like unto the sea. „After this he turned his attention 
to the royal palace, a structure which reached from the 
great wall lhingur-Bél to the canal of the rising sun, 
called Libilhegalla, and from the bank of the lEuphrates 
to the street .Xa-ibur-Sabü. It had been constructed, 
he says, by his father Nabopolassar ; but its foundations 
had been weakened by a flood and by the raising of the 
street. This edifice Nebuchadrezzar placed in good 
repair, and adorned with gold, silver, precious stones, 
and every token of magnificence, after rearing it high ‘as 
the wooded hills." Other constructions that he made 
were a wall 490 eubits long (apparently intended to serve 
as an additional defence to a part of the outer wall) 
called Nimitti- Bel, and, between the two walls, a struc- 
ture of brick, surmounted with a great edifice, destined 
for his royal seat. ‘This palace, which joined that of 
his father, was erected in fifteen days. .\fter adorning it 
with gold, silver, costly woods, and lapis lazuli, he built 
two great walls around it, one of them being constructed 
of stone. 

There is a substantial agreement between this descrip- 
tion and the deseription of the Greek writers. — lz-sagila, 
‘the high-headed temple,’ is the temple of 


6. Native Belus; the palace constructed in fifteen 
and Greek EN 

days is that referred to by Josephus as 
accounts. 


having been built in the same short period 
(Anf. x. 111). Nebuchadrezzar does not refer to the 
reservoir mentioned by the Greeks; but we may reeog- 
nise it in the ‘great waters, like the mass of the seas,’ 
which he carried round the district, and designed for the 
same purpose— namely, defence against hostile attack. 
The walls, Nimitti- BG] and Imgur- Bel, are the outer 
and inner walls respectively, and the latter. may be that 
which, according 10 Herodotus (above, § 4), ran along 
the banks of the river. ‘The hanging gardens are not 
referred to by Nebuchadrezzar, and it is therefore very 
doubtful, notwithstanding the statement of (Ctésias, 
whether this king built them. Such erections were not 
uncommon in Assyria, and it is even possible that they 
were due to the initiative of a king of that country. 
In the palace of .\Sur-bani-pal at Kuyunjik, which was 
discovered and excavated by Rassam, was a room the 
bas-reliefs of which were devoted to scenes illustrating 
that king's Babylonian war, one of which shows a garden 
laid out on a slope, and continued above on a structure 
of vaulted brickwork, an arrangement fairly in accord 
with the description of the Babylonian hanging gardens 
given by Diodorus and Pliny ; and it is noteworthy that 
the latter attributes them to a Syrian (Assyrian) king 
who reigned at Babylon, and built them to gratify a wife 
whom he loved greatly. This bas-relief was regarded 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson and George Smith as repre- 
senting the hanging gardens at Babylon, and a neigh- 
bouring sculpture, which shows a series of fortified walls, 
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three or more, as well as a palace, probably represents 
the walls of the city as they were in the time of Ašur- 
bàni-pal and his brother Samai-ium-ukin, with whom he 
waged war. ‘The palace has columns supported on the 
backs of lions. 

A few additional details concerning the city are 
given by some of the many contract-tablets found on 
the spot. The city gates, some of the 
the contract sanat, E E Streets con ie de 

tablets. 2 to n md after. the 
gods. Weread of the gates of Zagaga, 
Ninip, and Šamaš, and of the canal Nar Banitum. 
Others of the canals received the names of the cities to 
which they flowed (¢.g., the Borsippa canal, and the old 
Cuthah canal) The tablets confirm the statement of 
Q. Curtius that the houses of the city did not fill all 
the space enclosed by the walls, the greater part of the 
ground being apparently fields, gardens, and plantations 
of date-palms and other trees, sufhcient to furnish all 
the provisions that the city needed in event of siege. 
There is no mention, in the native records, of a bridge 
across the Euphrates, such as is describefl by the 
Greeks; but a contract-tablet of the time of Darius 
seems to refer to a bridge of boats. “There is no con- 
firmation of the statement that there was a tunnel under 
the river. 

There have been various conjectures as to the 
identification. of the different ruins on the site of 

8. Identifica- Babylon. Rich thought that the hang- 
tions of ruins. "S gardens were represented by the 

mound known as Bābil, and this is 
the opinion of Rassam, who found there ‘four ex- 
quisitely-built wells of red granite in the S. portion of 
the mound.’ They are supplied with water from the 
Euphrates, which tlows about a mile away, and their 
depth is about 140 ft. Originally, he thinks, they were 


7. Details from 
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about 50 or 6o ft. higher. Rassam regards Mujellibeh 
as representing the palace begun by Nabopolassar and 
finished by Nebuchadrezzar in fifteen days. Remains 
of enamelled tiles of various colours and designs are 
found, he says, only on that spot. The Kasr he takes 
to be the remains of the Temple of Bclus, though he 
frankly admits that there are many difficulties in the 
way of this identification. As the latest opinions, 
carefully formed by one who has frequently been on 
the spot, they will probably be considered to possess 
a special value. 

‘The two queens, Semiramis and Nitócris, to whom 
so many of the wonders of ancient Babylon are attributed, 
are not mentioned on the native monuments of the 
Babylonians, as far as we are at present acquainted 
with them.! In all probability, the explanation of this 
difficulty is that they suggested the erection of the 
works in question, and the reigning ruler (probably their 
husbands) carried them out. Only careful exploration 
of the sites can decide satisfactorily the real nature of 
each ruin—by whom it was built, or rebuilt, or restored 
and the changes that it underwent in the course of 
ages. The discovery of the wells at Babil seems to 
place the nature of that ruin beyond doubt, though 
Oppert (Comptes Rendus, 1898, p. 420) thinks that its 
distance from the other remains is too great, in view of 
the fact that Alexander, when suffering from a mortal 
illness, was carried from the castle to the baths and the 
hanging gardens (Plut. Aex. ch. 76 ; Arrian, Exp. Ad. 
125) Much more may be expected from the German 
explorations. 

There is a thorough article on the history and the 
topography of the city of Babylon in Pauly-Wissowa's 
Realenc, der class. Adterthumswiss. ii. ('96). On the 
Babylon of the NT see PETER, EPISTLES OF, § 7, and 
cp ROME. T. G. P. 
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The country of Babylonia, called by classical writers 
BaBYAWNt1ad, takes its name from that of its principal 
city BABYLON (g.v, 8 1). In the OT 
the city and the country are not sharply 
distinguished ; both are frequently included under the 


Hebrew 522. In other passages the country is termed 
WL’, Shinar (see SrtiNAR), while in post-exilic times 
the whole nation are referred to as D'JC'2, 'Chal- 
daans, and the country as D'3C'2 PIN, ‘the land 
of the Chald:vans’ (see CtHiALDEA) Among the 
Babylonians themselves there was no single name for 
the whole country until the third Babylonian dynasty 
(eighteenth to twelfth century B.C.), when the Kassite 
designation of a portion of the country as Karduniash 
was extended and adopted in the roval inscriptions as a 
general name for the country, -a use of the term that 
was retained throughout the whole period of the nation's 
history. The whole of Babylonia could also be expressed 
by the double title Sumér and Akkad, which the Baby- 
lonians adopted from the previous non-Semitic in- 
habitants of the land, Akkad designating the northern 
half of the country and Sumér the southern half. The 
use of the former name was extended in the Neo-Baby- 
lonian period, and the word in such phrases as 'the 
king of Akkad’ and ' thearmy of Akkad’ was employed 
to designate the whole country. The terms ibrat 
arba' im, ‘the four quarters,’ and &zXa£u, ‘the world,’ 
which occur in the royal titles Jar &iórat aréa'im, ' king 
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of the four quarters,’ and Jar &érssati, ‘king of the 
world,’ were employed to express extensions of the 
Babylonian empire beyond the natural limits of the 
country (cp MESOPOTAMIA). 

The natura) features that bound the country of Baby- 
lonia are the Persian Gulf on the S., the Arabian desert 
on the W., and the Tigris on the E., 
while the limit from Assyria on the N. 
may be placed roughly at the line where the slightly 
elevated plain to the N. changes to the alluvial level. 
At the present day Babylonia in the S. differs con- 
siderably in size and conformation from the ancient 
aspect of the country. ‘The soil carried down by the 
Tigris and the Luphrates is considerable, and the 
aluvium so formed at the head of the Persian Gulf 
increases to-day at the rate of about a mile in seventy 
years; moreover, it is thought by some that the rate 
of formation was considerably more rapid in ancient 
times. "Thus in the early period of Babylonian his- 
tory the Persian Gulf extended some 120 to 130 miles 
farther north than it extends at present, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates each entering the sca at a separate mouth. 
The country was thus protected on the S. by the sea, 
and on the W. by the desert which, rising a few feet 
above the plain of Babylonia, approached within thirty 

1 On Sammuramat the wife of Ramman-nirari (or Addu-nirari) 
HHI., see ASSYRIA, § 32. Apparently the only queen who reigned 
in her own right was Azaga- Bau or Pau-€llit, in whose reign om ens 


similar to those belonging to the time of Sargon of Agacé and 
his son were com she belongs to a very early period. 
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miles of the Euphrates; and it was only from the N. 
nnd E. sides that it was open to invasion. From the 
mountainous country to the 1%., across the Tigris, the 
Kassite and Elamite tribes found it easy to descend 
upon the fertile Babylonian plain, while after the rise 
of the Assyrian empire the boundary between Assyria 
and Bahylonia was constantly in dispute. 

The principal cities of the country were situated in 
two groups: one in the north; the other in the south, 

Citi nearer the sea. The southernmost city was 
3. Cities. Eridu, the modern Abu-Shahrein, situated 


on the Euphrates not far from the ancient coast-line of | 


the Persian Gulf. To the W. of Abu-Shahrein the 
mound of Mukayyar marks the site of the ancient eity 
of Ur (sce UR). Between the ‘Tigris and the Euphrates 
to the NW. of Ur stood Larsam or Larsa, the modern 
Senkereh, and to the W. of Larsam the city of Irech, 
the remains of which are buried under the mounds of 
Warka. To the K. of Warka, on the 1.. bank of the 
Shatt-el-Hai, the mounds of Tclloh? represent the city 
of Sirpurla, or Lagaš (as it was known in the later 
period of its history); the two cities, Isin and Maru, 
the sites of which have not yet been identified with 
certainty, complete the list of the principal cities in 
the S. ‘The N. group of cities consists of Babylon, 
situated on the Euphrates, near the modern town of 
Hillah (see BAwYLON); Borsippa, marked by the mound 
of Birs-Nimrüd, not far from Babylon, on the SW. ; 
Cuthah, the modern Tell-Ibrahim (see CUuTIIAI), to 
the N. of Babylon; Sippar, the modern Abu-LElabbah ; 
the city of Kis, still nearer the metropolis ; and Nippur, 
the modern Niifer (the southernmost city of the group), 
to the N. of the Shatt-en-Nil. The site of the city of 
Agade, which was in the northern half of the country, 
probably not far from Babylon, has not been satis- 
factorily identified. 

The present state of the country differs consider- 
ably from that presented by it in ancient times. All 
di ünbural iacu describe Babylonia as ex- 
TesWürces Clingy ertile and producing enormous 
quantities of grain ; but at the present day 
long neglect of cultivation has rendered the greater part 
of it an arid waste, varied in the neighbourhood of the 
rivers by large tracts of marsh land. There are still 
visible throughout the country embankments and 
trenches which mark the courses of ancient canals, by 
which the former dwellers in the land regulated their 
abundant water-supply, which was not allowed to swell 
the areas covered by the swamps, but was utilised for 
the systematic irrigation of the country. The whole 
land, in fact, was formerly intersected by a network of 
canals, and to the systematic irrigation of its alluvial 
soil may be traced the secret of Babylonia's former 
fertility. 

The principal products of the country were wheat 
and dates. ‘The former gave an enormous return. 
The latter supplied the Babylonians with wine, vinegar, 
and a species of tlour for baking ; from the sap of the 
date tree was obtained palm-sugar; ropes were made 
from its fibrous bark, and its wood furnished a light 
but tough building material. Wine was also obtained 
from the seed of the sesame plant: and barley, millet, 
and vetches were grown in large quantities. In addition 
to the palm, the cypress was cominon ; poplars, acacias, 
and pomegranates grew in the neighbourhood of the 
Streams ; but the cultivation of the vine, and of oranges, 
apples, and pears, was artificial. The enormous reeds 
which abound in the swamps were used by the Raby- 
lonians for the construction of huts and light boats, and 
for fencing round the fields. 

The domestic animals of the Babylonians w..e camels, 
horses, oxen, sheep, goats, and dogs; while the lion, 
the wild ox, the wild boar, and the jackal were the 
E wild animals found in the country; gazelles 
and hares were not uncommon ; a great variety of birds 

1 Perhaps= Tell Lob. 
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haunted the marshes and the plains ; and fish, princi- 
pally barbel and carp, were abundant in the rivers. 
The language spoken by both the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians is usually referred to as ‘Assyrian.’ It 
5. Language, DES to the Hort bend group o ine 
ta Semitic languages, claiming a closer 
€ relationship to Phoenician, Hebrew 
(see HEBREW LANGUAGE), Syriac, and the other Ara- 
maic dialects (see ARAMAIC LANGUAGE), than to the 
more southern group, which comprises the Saban or 
Hünvaritic, the Arabic, and the Ethiopie tongues. But 
while in its nominal and verbal formations it exhibits 
the Semitic idea of inflection from roots, and while 
those roots themselves are found in the other Semitic 
languages, it has been subjected to a stronger foreign 
influence and has assimilated, to an extent that is not 
niet with in any other of the Semitic languages, a 
considerable body of non-Semitic words and expres- 
sions. The influence exerted by the previous inhabit- 
ants of Babylonia upon their Semitic conquerors was 
indelible, and throughout their whole literature, especi- 
ally in their mythological and religious compositions, 
words of non-Semitic origin are constantly met with. 
The language possessed the vowel sounds, a,à, e, č, i, i, u, ü, 
and the consonantal sounds b, g, d, z, h, t, k, l, m, n, s, p, s, k, 
r, 3, and t, representing the Hebrew 72, 5 5, 5, 7 
6. Sounds. (he, Č), ED 5 O241,05s5595Uu and p. 


=~) 

The existence of the e sound in Assyrian has 
been questioned, and it is true that the signs containing e 
and ¢ are constantly interchanged; but that the ¢ sound 
was used, at least for a certain period, may be regarded as 
practically certain, for not only ts it required to esplain cer- 
tain vowel-changes which occur, but it is also vouched for by 
the Greek and Hebrew forms of certain Babylonian words, and 
by the occurrence of some twelve signs in the syllabary, rhe 
existence of wlich is more naturally explained by the supposi- 
tion that they contain the vowel e, than by the assumption that 
they are merely duplicates for certain other signs which un- 
doubtedly contain the vowel 7 The pronunciation of the 
consonants is in the main the same as that of the equivalent 
consonants in Hebrew. With regard to the pronunciation of 
the consonants 4, e, d, Æ, P, and 7, it is possible that in Assyrian, 
as in Hebrew and Aramaic, they were pronounced as spirants 
when coming between two vowel sounds ; in writing, however, 
no distinction is indicated. It may be noted, that, while the 
Assyrians made no distinction in their pronunciation of + and 
&, the Bahylonians pronounced the latter as g; that among 
the later Babylonians, at least, xz appears to lc been pro- 
nounced as v; and that the pronunciation of ¥ by the Assyrians 
gradually approximated to s. The Semitic sounds represented 


by the Hebrew consonants x, 4,1, n (.e., C), > and y (c, € 


and & are not distinguished in the Assyrian syllabary, as will 
be apparent from the following examples given in transliteration, 
the equivalent roots in Hebrew or Arabic being added in paren- 
theses: atdlu, ‘to eat’ (say); alá&u, 't1o go' (35:32: edéshu, 
‘to be new’ (ign); ebru, ‘to cross’ (2); erzóu, ‘to enter’ 
(e$); alidu, ‘10 bear’ (451) ; and enéku, ‘to suck (px). That 
these sounds were not distinguished is due to the fact that the 
Babylonians did not originate their own system of writing, but 


borrowed the system they found in use among the eariter in- 
habitants of the country. 


This method of writing has been termed ‘ cuneiform,’ 
since the wedge (Latin cuneus) forms the basis of the 
BRE written character in the later periods 

7. Writing. of its development. Each character 
or sign, in fac, consists of a single wedge, or is 
made up of different kinds of wedges in various 
combinations, the wedges of most common occurrence 


being the upright wedge I. the horizontal wedge &— , and 
the arrow head d while the sloping wedges \; J. and 


Occur in several characters. The characters are 
written from left toright, and, except in some poetical com- 
positions, no space is necessarily left between the words ; 
every line, however, with one or two isolated exceptions, 
ends with a complete word. The following Assyrian 
signs will serve to illustrate some of the methods of com- 
bination adopted in the formation of the later char- 


acters: >}, ts => =T, ==], rey, zEYYY, EzzjY, 
rm. dee, SY, a5 EQ. In the earliest forms 
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of the writing, however, there is no trace of the wedge : 
the characters consist of straight lines. 
This is due to the fact that cunetform was 
merely a descendant of a system of picture-writing. 

In the case of many of the characters which occur in the most 
ancient inscriptions it is still possible to recognise the original 
pictures which underlie them. For example the sign for ‘heaven,’ 

god. "high, is a star with eight points, or possibly a circle 
intersected by four diameters; the sign for ‘sun’ is a rough 
circle representing the sun's disk ; the sign for ‘ox’ is the head 
of an ox with horns; the sign for ‘grain’ 1s an ear of corn. 

All the characters, however, did not descend from pictures. 
Some were formed artificially by combination. "Thus the sign 
for ‘water’ when placed within that for ‘mouth’ gave a new 
sign with the meaning ‘to drink’; the sign for food placed 
within the sign for ‘mouth’ gave a sign with the meaning ‘to 
eat’; the sign for ' wild-ox' was formed by placing the sign for 
‘mountain’ within that for ‘ox’; while other signs were formed 
hy writing a chara ter twice or three times. Moreover, it is pos- 
sible that the artificial formation of characters was customary to 
a considerable extent. According to a theory recently put 
forward by Delitzsch, ‘certain strokes and combinations of ees 
to be traced in the oldest forms of many of the characters had a 
meaning inherent in themselves, and formed the motive on the 
basis of which the signs containing them were developed. This 
question, however, 1s one on which it is impossible to form a 
conclusion until more of the inscriptions of the earliest period, 
recently discovered, have been published. 

1n the later forms which the characters assumed the original 
lines gave way to wedges from the fact that the scribes employed 
extensively soft clay instead of stone as a material on which to 
write. A line formed by a single pressure of the style naturally 
assumed the form of a wedge, while the increased clearness 
and uniformity which resulted secured for the wedge its final 
adoption. In addition to the changes which occurred in the 
forms of the characters, there was a development in their signifi- 
cation. Originally representing complete words or ideas, they 
were gradually employed to express the sounds of the words 
they represented apart from their meaning; and thus were 
developed their syllabic values. 

The Babylonians adopted this method of writing from 
the non-Semitic race (see below, $$ 43, 
71 d) whom they found in possession of 
the country, and they adapted the system to their own 
idiom. 

To characters or groups of characters representing Sumerian 
words they assigned the Semitic words which were equivalent 
to them in meaning ; they also employed the signs phonctically, 
the syllables they represented consisting either of a vowel and 
a consonant (simple syllables) e.g., ^a, id, s« —or of a vowel 
between two consonants (compound syllables)—e.g., mat, kit, lied. 
The system was further complicated by the fact that the majority 
of signs were polyphonous—that is to say, they had more than 
one syllabic value and could be used as idcograms for more than 
one word. A sign, therefore, might be used in one of three ways: 
as a syllable in a word written phonetically, or as an ideogram 
for a complete word, or as one sign in a group of two or more 
signs which together formed an ideogram for a complete word. 

That this mixed method of ideographic and phonetic writing 
was often found ambiguous is attested by the methods which the 

Jabylonians took to simplify it. (1) One of these methods con- 
sisted in adding to a word what has been termed its determina- 
five, a sign attached to a word to indicate the class of thing to 
which it refers. Thus a special sign was placed before male proper 
names, another before female proper names; the sign for ‘god’ 
was placed before the names of deities; the sign for ‘country’ 
regularly preceded the names of countries ; similar determinatives 
were used before the names of cities, mountains, rivers, tribes, 
professions, woods, plants, stones, garments, vessels, certain 
animals, the names of the months, stars, etc., while in a few 
classes the determinative is placed after the word, as in the case 
of places, birds, fish, etc. A determinative was never pro- 
nounced: it was designed only as a guide to the reader, indicating 
the character of the word it accompanied. (2) Another aid to 
the reader consisted in adding to an ideogram what has been 
termed its phonetic complement—that is to say, the final syllable 
of the word for which it is intended. By this means the reader 
is not only assisted in assigning the correct word to the ideogram, 
but also, in the case of verbs, is enabled to detect with greater 
ease the stem and tense intended by the writer. Even with this 
assistance, the writing, with its list of more than five hundred 
characters, was necessarily complicated. The use of ideograms 
was never entirely given up, and, although in the Neo-Baby- 
lonian period simple syllables were employed in preference to 
compound syllables, the Assyrians and Babylonians never 
attained the further development of an alphabet. 


The decipherment of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions resulted from the labours 
of scholars who had previously devoted 
themselves to the interpretation of the 


cuneiform inscriptions in old Persian. 
From the sixth to the fourth century B.C. the Persians made 


8. Origin. 


9. Principles. 


10. Decipher- 
ment. 


1 Die Entstehung des áltesten Schriftsystems (Leipsic, 1897). 
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use for their inscriptions of a character which they had borrowed 
originally from the Babylonians. Other nations of W. Asia also, 
such as the Susians and the ple dwelling around Lake Van, 
borrowed from Babylon the idea of cuneiform writing, in some 
cases making use of the Babylonian characters, in others modify- 
ing them to a greater or less extent. The changes introduced 
by the Persians when they borrowed the idea of writing by means 
of wedges were considerable, for, instead of employing a sign-list 
of several hundred characters representing syllables and complete 
words, they confined themselves to thirty -nine, each of which 
represented a single alphabetic value. f the various systems 
of cuneiform writing, therefore, the Persian was by far the 
simplest. The Achæmenian kings who ruled in Persia at this 
eriod numbered among their subjects the peoples of Susia and 
Jabylonia, these countries having by conquest been added to 
their empire. When, therefore, they sct up an inscription 
recording their campaigns or building operations, they added, 
by the side of the Persian text, Susian and Babylonian transla- 
tions inscribed in the cunciform characters employed by these 
two nations. There are thus engraved on the palaces and rocks 
of Persia trilingual inscriptions in the old Persian, Susian, and 
Babylonian characters, and it will be obvious that as soon as 
one of these three characters could be read the way would be 
opened for the decipherment of the other two. Of the three 
the Persian, with its comparatively small number of signs, is 
(as we have said) the simplest, and it was therefore natural that 
it was the first to attract the serious attention of scholars. 

Grotefend, in a paper published in 1802, supplied the key to a 
correct method of decipherment. Taking two short inscriptions 

in the old Persian character which Niebuhr 
11. Grotefend. had copied at Persepolis, he submitted them 
to an analysis. The inscriptions, he found. 
coincided throughout, with the exception of certain groups of 
characters, which, he conjectured, might represent proper names, 
On this assumption each inscription contained two proper names, 
the name of the king who set it up, and, it night be supposed, 
that of his father. But the name which occurred first in one 
inscription was the name which stood second in the other—that 
is to say, the three different groups of characters must represent 
the names of three monarchs following one another in direct 
succession. From the fact that the inscriptions were found in 
the ruins of Persepolis it might be concluded that their writers 
were Persian kings; and when he applied, by way of experi- 
ment, the three names Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes, he found 
that they fitted the characters admirably. On his further de- 
ciphering the name of Cyrus he obtained correct values for more 
than a quarter of the alphabet. 

Of the forty Persian signs, of which one is merely a diagonal 
stroke employed for dividing the words from one another, Grote- 
fend's first alphabet included thirty. He subsequently sug- 
gested values for thirty-five characters; but he did not improve 
upon his original alphabet. He correctly identified a, #, d, P, 
J^ 7, 5, and §; his values 44, dj, and th were practically correct ; 
and his v was not far off the correct value hi About 1822 5t. 
Martin took up the investigation, working at the decipherment 
for the next ten years, but without much result ; heidentitied 7 and 
v, however, and for the vowel 7, which had been read as o by 
Grotefend, he gave the improved reading y. The characters for 2 
and z were identified by Rask in 1826, and Burnouf in his memoir, 
published ten years later, identified 4, 4, and s, while his readings 
g and gA for two other characters were great improvements on the 
suggestions of Grotefend and St. Martin. In the same year 
Lassen produced his first alphabet, improvements on which he 
published in 1839 and 1844, in a few cases making use of the sug- 
gestions of Jacquet and Beer which had been published soon 
after the appearance of his first alphabet. He suggested correct 
readings for at least ten characters, and improved readings of 
some others. This final alphabet did not contain many incorrect 
identifications. 'The scholar who did most, however, for 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions was the late Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. He first turned his attention to the subject 

in 1835, when stationed at Kirmanshah, on 
12. Rawlinson. the western frontier of Persia. At that time 
he had only heard of Grotefend's discovery ; 
he had not seen a copy of his alphabet, and did not even know 
on what inscriptions it had been based. Thus he began the 
work of decipherment from the beginning. For his first analysis 
he took two short inscriptions similar to those used for the 
purpose by Grotefend, which yielded him the names of Hys- 
taspes, Darius, and Xerxes. During the next year he had 
increased his list of names hy the correct identification of 
Arsames, Ariamnes, Teispes, Achamenes, and Persia. It was 
not until the autumn of 1836 that he first had an opportunity of 
seeing the works of Grotefend and St. Martin. Then he per- 
ceived that his own alphabet, based as it was on longer in- 
scriptions, was far in advance of the results obtained by them. 
In 1837 he copied the greater part of the long inscription at 
Behistun, containing the annals of Darius, and forwarded a 
translation of the first two paragraphs to the Royal Asiatic 
Society; but next summer, while at Teheran, he heard that 
Burnouf’s publication had meanwhile anticipated many of 
his improvements. In the autumn of 1838 he obtained the 
ublished copies of the Persepolitan inscriptions, and with the 
Rela of the allied languages of Sanscrit and Zend, analysed 
every word in the inscriptions that had up to that time been 
copied. He then found that Lassen‘s alphabet confirmed many 
of his own conclusions; but he obtained assistance from it in the 
case of only one character. 
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It will thus be seen that Rawlinson worked out the characters 
of the Persian alphabet for himself independently of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries ; but it was not on this achievement 
that he himself based his title to originality. He justly claiins 
that, whereas his predecessors had succeeded only in reading a 
few proper names and royal titles, he had been the first to present 
to | world a correct grammatical translation. of over two 
hundred lines of cuneiform writing. "This translation was in the 
hands of the Royal Asiatic Society, and was being prepared for 
publication in 1839, when his duties in .\fghanistin put an end 
to his studies for some years. |t was not until 1845 that he 
found leisure to complete the work, in which year he published 
his memoir containing a complete translation of the whole Persian 
text of the Behistun inscription. ! 


Now that he had completed the decipherment of the 
old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, Rawlinson turned 
his attention to the Babylonian cuneiform. 
13. Baby- 4 comparison of the third col f the 
Tonan - í parson’ or the thire column ot the 
Behistun inscription with the now known 
Persian text oecurring in the first column was the 
starting-point of his studies, and in 1851 he published 
the text and translation of the Babylonian part of this 
inscription, at the same time demonstrating the fact that 
the Babylonian characters were polyphonous. — The his- 
torical inscriptions on cylinders, slabs, and stelai that 
had been found in Assyria and Babylonia meanwhile 
afforded ample material for study, and other workers 
lent their aid in the decipherment. In the years 1849- 
1852 Hincks contributed papers to the Royal Irish 
Academy. His most important discovery was the 
determination of the syllabie nature of Babylonian writ- 
ing. Subsequently Rawlinson, lfincks, Norris, and 
Oppert, while devoting themselves to the further interpre- 
tation of the historical inscriptions, classified the principal 
grammatical rules of the language, and so brought the 
work of decipherment to an end. 

The earliest explorers of Babylonia did not undertake 
systematic excavation. They devoted themselves. to 
surveying and describing the ruins that 
were still visible upon the surface. The 
most valuable memoirs on the subject 
are those on the site of Babylon compiled by Rich, who 
from 1808 till 1821 was the Hon. East India Company's 
resident at Bagdiid. Systematic excavations were 
first undertaken in Babylonia during the years 1849-55, 
under the direction of Sir Henry Rawlinson assisted by 
Loftus aud Taylor. 


In 1854 Rawlinson excavated at Bits Nimrüd near the 
Euphrates a few miles SW. of Hillah, a mound that marks the site 
of a great zikkurrat erected by Nebuchadrezzar 11. within the 
boundaries of the ancient city of Borsippa. Here, in addition 
to tracing the plan of the building, he found fine cylinders 
recording Nebuchadrezzar's building operations. He also suc- 
cessfully excavated the mounds Kasr and Babil, to the N. of 
Hillah, within the site of ancient Babylon ; and during the same 
period excavations were conducted at the mound of Niffer 
to the SE. of Hillah, marking the site of the ancient city of 
Nippur, and in S. Babylonia at the mounds of Warka, the site 
of Erech, Senkereh the site of Larsa, and Mukayyar the 
site of Ur. While Rawlinson was carrying on these extensive 
excavations, the French furnished an expedition which was 
placed under the direction of Fresnel and Oppert, and during 
the years 1851-54 did valuable service, UM in surveying 
and descrihing the site of the ancient city of Babylon. In 1878 
the Trustees of the British Museum again undertook systematic 
excavations, which were continued down to the year 1883 under 
the direction of their agent H. Rassam. Excavations were 
undertaken in the neighbourhood of Hillah, at Tell-Ibrahim, the 
site of the ancient city of Cuthah, and at Abu-Hahbah, the site 
of Sippar, where exceedingly rich finds of tablets and cylinders 
were made. The various expeditions of George Smith and E. 
A. Wallis Budge resulted in the recovery of many Babylonian 
inscnprions, ‘The French have obtained rich finds of sculptures 
and inscriptions of the early period at Telloh, in consequence of 
the exertions of de Sarzec, who, since his appointment as French 
vice-consul at Bassorah (Basra) in 1877, has devoted himself to 
the thorough excavation of the mounds that mark the site of the 


ancient city of Širpurla. The most recent excavations are those 
of the Americans at Niffer, which were begun in 1888; they 


were ably conducted by Haynes, and have only recently been 
discontinued. 


With the exception of those at Telloh, the mounds 
of Babylonia, unlike those of ASSYRIA (g.v., 8 10), do 
not yield many sculptures or reliefs ; but the excavations 
have enabled us to trace the history of the brick-built 
1 See /R AS 10. 
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palaces and temples, while the ‘finds’ comprise votive 
tablets of stone and inscribed alabaster vases, building: 
inscriptions upon cylinders, and thousands of inscribed 
clay tablets, many of which are of great literary, his- 
torical, and scientifie interest. 

As the soil of Babylonia is alluvial, it is entirely 
without metals, and even without stone, both of which 

: had to be imported from other countries. 

15. Building. This scarcity of stone had a consider- 
able influence on the character of Babylonian architecture, 
The difficulties of transport prohibited its adoption as 
a buildiug material except to a very small extent, and 
as excellent clay was obtainable throughout the whole 
of Babylonia, all the temples and palaces as well as 
private dwellings were composed throughout of brick. 
The bricks were of two kinds, baked and unbaked. 
The former, though merely dried in the sun, formed a 
serviceable building-material, and in some cases entire 
buildings are composed of them. The usual practice, 
however, was to build the greater part of the structure 
of sun-dried bricks and then to face it with bricks 
dried in the kiln, the thin layer of harder material 
on the surface protecting the whole structure from 
rain and flood and change of temperature. Buildings 
of unburnt brick were often strengthened by thick layers 
of matting composed of reeds, while the interior struc- 
ture of faced walls was in some cases strengthened at 
intervals by courses of baked brick. The bricks them- 
selves vary considerably in size. Many of them were 
stamped with the name of the king for whose use they 
were made, which lends considerable aid in settling the 
date and history of many structures. l'or binding the 
bricks together two kinds of cement were employed, the 
one consisting of bitumen, the other of plain clay or 
mud, in some cases intermixed with chopped straw. 
The latter was used the more extensively, bitumen being 
emploved only where there was special need of strength, 
as at the base of a building where injury from rain was 
to be feared (see BrtuMEN). Conduits of baked brieks 
were employed for carrying off the water from the 
larger buildings (see also BRICK, § 4). 

The principal building with the Babylonians was the 
stkkurrateé or temple, consisting of a lofty structure 
rising in huge stages one above the 
other, composed for the most part of 
solid brick and ascended by a staircase on the outside ; 
the image of the god to whom it was dedicated was 
placed in the shrine at the top. ‘The remains of these 
temple-towers at the present day are covered by huge 
mounds of earth and debris, and thus it is difficult to 
trace their plan and estimate their original dimensions. 
The larger ones, however, have beenexamined at different 
times. That at Warka, which at the present day rises 
more than a hundred feet above the plain, measures 
some two hundred feet square at its base, and consisted 
of at least two stories. ‘The temple at Mukayyar is 
built on a platform raised about twenty feet above the 
plain; it is in the form of a parallelogram, the sides 
measuring 198 ft. and 133 ft., and the angles pointing 
to the cardinal points. Only two stories are at present 
traceable, of which the lower one is strengthened by 
buttresses. The upper story does not rise from the 
centre of the lower, but is built rather at one end. 
‘There are said to have been traces on it, at the besinning 
of the century, of the chamber or shrine which may 
have originally contained the image of the god. The 
zikkurrat at Nippur is of a somewhat similar construc- 
tion. It is built in the form of a parallelogram, on 
the NW. edge of a large platform, the four corners 
also pointing to the four cardinal points. — In this temple 
three stages have been traced, and it is not probable 
that there were more. Inthe later Babylonian period the 
number of stages was increased, as in the temple of Bél 
or Marduk at Babylonia, and that of Nabü at Borsippa, 
both of which were finally rebuilt with great magnificence 
by Nebuchadrezzar IL (see BABYLON, NEBUCHAD- 


16. Temples. 
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REZZAR) Rising on their platforms high above the 
houses of the city and the surrounding plain, these 
ancient temples must have been impressive, though in the 
varly period they were entirely without ornament or colour, 

The remains of but few Babylonian palaces have 
been unearthed, that at Telloh being the one belonging 

17. Other E Mo ur pud ihar pes iu Host 
buildings. systematically excavated, while the finest 

example of the later period is the palace of 
Nebuchadrezzar at Babylon with its hanging gardens 
(see BABYLON, 8 5). Of the domestic architecture of 
the Babylonians not many remains have been recovered. 

'The site. from which the finest examples of early 
Babylonian art have been obtained is Telloh. where 

excavations have alforded evidence of an 

18. Art. |. à E . E 

art so highly developed that its origin 
must be set back at least 2000 years before the con- 
solidation of the Semitic kingdom of Babylonia (see 
below, 8 54°. Large seated statues, in diorite, of Ur- 
Bau and Gudea, carved in the round, stone slabs and 
plates sculptured in relief, small figures and carvings 
in marble, stone, ivory, and bronze, bronze and silver 
vessels, cylinder-seals, and ornaments of various kinds 
attest the skill of these early Sumerian artists, who were 
the teachers of the Semites by whom they were eventu- 
ally displaced. 

At a later period the Babylonians ornamented the 
interior of their palaces and houses by covering the 
brickwork with plaster, on which they painted ; or they 
coated the walls with enamelled bricks. The develop- 
ment of sculpture, however, unlike that of Assyria, was 
hampered by the lack of material in which to work, and 
it is not surprising that the carvings that have come 
down to us never approach the level attained by the 
reliefs of the later Assyrian kings. 

Of the many thousands of Babylonian and Assyrian 
inscriptions that have been recovered only a small 
proportion can be classified as literature 
in the strict sense of the term. Perhaps 
the largest section of the inscriptions consists of the 
contract tablets, which throw an interesting light on the 
social and commercial life of the people, but in no 
single instance can be regarded as of literary value.! 
Similarly the many texts of a magical and astrological 
nature (sce below, 8 33 f. ), tablets containing forecasts 
and omens, tablets prescribing offerings and ceremonies 
to be perlormed before the gods ($ 30), can hardly take 
rank as literature, though their classification and study 
is leading to a more accurate knowledge of Babylonian 
religion and belief ; while the great body of letters and 
despatches dealing with both public and private affairs, 
written as most of them are in a terse, abbreviated 
style, are worthy of study from a philological rather 
than a literary standpoint.? 

When all these deductions have been madc, however, 
there remains a considerable number of texts on the basis 
of which the Babylonians and Assyrians may justly lay 
claim to the possession of a literature consisting of both 

20. Poetry. ports. and prose. The principal examples 
of Babylonian poetry are presented by the 

legends,’ the majority of which are written throughout in 
metre, by mythological and religious compositions and 
penitential psalms, many of which are composed in 
Sumerian with interlinear Assyrian translations, and by 
the many prayers, hymns, incantations, and litanies 


19. Literature. 


1 See Oppert and Menant, Documents juridiques (Paris, 
1877); Strassmaier, Bad. Texte (Leipsic, 1899, etc.); Meissner, 
Beitr. sum althab. Privatrecht (Veipsic, 1893); and AB 4. 

2 See Budge and Bezold, Vell el-Amarna Tablets (London, 
1892); Bezold, Oriental Vi tut. (London, 1893); AB 5; 
Del. Beitr. s. Assyr. 1; and R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Letters (London, 1892, etc.). 

3 See George Smith, Chaldean Genesis (London, 1880): 
IV. R; Haupt, Bad. Nimrodepos (Leipsic, 1884); E. T. 
Harper, Beitr. s. Assyr.2; Jeremias, /sdubar Nimrod (Leip- 
sic, 1891); Jensen, A'eszologie (Strassburg, 1892); Zimmern in 
Gunkel's Schöpf. (Gott., 1895); and Del. Abh. d. Königl. 
Sdchs. Gesells. d. Wiss., Bd. 17, n. a (96). 
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which occur on tablets by themselves, or are preserved 
in the ritual texts interspersed with directions for the 
performance of ceremonies.! It has long been recognised 
that Babylonian poetical compositions, like those of the 
Hebrews, are written in a rough metre consisting of 
verse and half-verse, the Babylonian scribes frequently 
emphasising the central division of the verse in the com- 
positions they copied by writing its two halves in separate 
columns. More recently it has been pointed out? that 
in many compositions, in addition to this central division, 
cach verse is divided by a definite number of accented 
syllables or rhythmical beats. 

The fect or divisions so formed do not contain a fixed number 
of syllables, but consist of a single word br of not more than two 
or three short words closely connected. with cach other, such as 
prepositions and the suhstantives to which they are attached, 
words joined by the construct state, etc., the metre in some 
tablets being indicated by blank spaces left by the scribe. The 
commonest metre is that consisting of four divisions, in which 
the two halves of the verse are each. subdivided ; but this, in 
many texts, especially in some of the pravers, is interrupted at 
irregular intervals by a line of only three feet. 

In many of the legends, moreover, the single verses 
are combined both by sense and by rhythm into strophes 
consisting of four or two lincs each. 

The best examples of Assyrian and Babylonian prose 
are the longer historical inscriptions belonging to the 

F 5 later periods. This class of inscription 
cee demands a more detailed treatment. 
' Apart from its literary value, it is the 
principal source of our knowledge of the history of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians themselves, and supple- 
ments and supports in many particulars the biblical 
Narrative of the relations of Israel and Judah to their 
more powerful neighbours. 

Unlike all other classes of inscriptions, which were 
written with a style on tabiets made of clay, the 
historica] inscriptions assume a varicty of forms. ‘he 
shortest form consists merely of a king's name and 
titles, which are stamped or inscribed on bricks built 
into the structure of a temple or palace which he had 
erected or restored. In some cases the actual stamps 
that were used for this purpose have been recovered, 
Similar short inscriptions were engraved during the old 
Babylonian period on door-sockets of stone. Another 
class of short inscription records the dedication of 
temples on their erection or when they have been re- 
built; these are frequently written on clay cones 
fashioned in the form of pegs or nails, which may very 
possibly have had a phallic significance. The cones 
of Gudea and Ur-Bau are those most frequently met 
with, while clay cones of different shapes were engraved 
by Maul- Babbar, patesi of Isban, Sin-gasid, Kudur- 
Mabug and other early Babylonian kings; cones of 
bronze, ornamented with the figure of a god clasping the 
thicker end, have also been found at Telloh. Dedica- 
tory inscriptions were also written on circular stones, 
perforated through the centre; when these are small 
they are usually described as ' macc-heads' ; but the 
use to which the larger ones were put has not been 
ascertained. The ' mace-hcads' of Sargon I., Manis- 
tusu, and Nammaghani are good examples of the 
former class. Small square tablets of diorité, but 
more commonly larger oblong tablets of limestone 
inscribed on both sides, were employed for votive in- 
scriptions; those of Rim-Aku and of his wife, of 
Haminu-rabi and of Samsu-iluna, are particularly fine 
examples of this class of inscription. In the later 
Babylonian period, when such a votive inscription of 
an early Babylonian king was found in the ruins or 
ancient archives of a temple, a pious Babylonian would 
frequently have an accurate copy of it made in clay, 


1 See IV. R; Haupt, Akk, und sum. Neilschrifitexte (Leip- 
sic, 1881-2): Zimmern, Bad. Bussps. (Leipsic, 1885) and $ urpu 
(Leipsic, 1896); Brunnow, Z714 /. ; Kniidtzon, Assyr. Geb. an 
den Sonnengott (ol 1893); Tallqvist, Afag/é (Leipsic 
1895); King, Bab. Magic and Sorcery (London, 1896); an 
Craig, Rel. Texts (Leipsic, 1895-7). 

2 Zimmern, ZA 8 and 10. 
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which he placed as an offering in one of the temples in 
Babylon. Several archaic inscriptions have thus been 
preserved in Neo-Babylonian copies. ‘Fhe famous stone- 
tablet recording the endowment of the temple of the Sun- 
god at Sippar by Nabü-pal-iddina, which was found in 
a clay coffer with the sculptured portion protected by 
clay shields provided for it by Nabopolassar nearly three 
hundred years after it was engraved, is unique. 

Clay vases and bowls were employed by some of 
the Assyrian kings for recording their building opera- 
tions, the inscriptions running in parallel lines round 
the outside, while vases of alabaster which were pre- 
sented to the temples frequently bore the name and 
titles of the king who dedicated them. — Inseriptions on 
statues are not frequently met with in the later periods 
of Babylonian and Assyrian history, the short inscrip- 
tions on the statues of Asur-nasir-pal, the longer 
inscription on the seated tigure of Shalmaneser lI., and 
those on the two large figures of the god Nebo, being 
the principal examples; at Telloh, however, long in- 
scriptions of the non-Semitic kings Gudea and Ur Bau 
are found engraved on their statues of diorite. Slabs 
of stone. marble, and alabaster were employed for 
longer historical inscriptions. These were sometimes 
treated as tablets and engraved on both sides, as in the 
memorial tablets of Ramman-nirari 1. ; but more 
frequently they were intended as monuments, and set 
up in the palaces of the kings who made them ; parts 
of many are decorated with sculpture, and in some in- 
stances with portraits in relief of the king whose deeds 
they record. The later Assyrian kings also engraved 
their records on the colossal winged bulls and lions 
that flanked the entrances to their palaces, and by the 
side of, and even upon, the bas-reliefs whieh lined their 
walls. In some places on the borders of .\ssyria, as in 
the district of Lebanon and at the source of the Tigris, 
inscriptions to record the farthest point reached by some 
military expedition were engraved in the living rock. 

Clay, however, was the material most extensively 
employed, and for the longer historical inscriptions 
some form of prism or cylinder was 
found to offer the greatest amount 
of surface in the most compact form ; 
the two earliest prisms that have been discovered are 
those of Gudea, each of which contains about two 
thousand lines of writing. 


The annals of several of the Assyrian kings also were inscribed 
on clay prisms, good examples of which are the four eight-sided 
prisms! of Tiglath-pileser I. (see Assvria, 8 28), the famous 
six-sided ' l'aylor' prism? of Sennacherib, which contains an 
account of his siege of Jerusalem (see SENNACHERIB), the six- 
sided prisms?3 of TRADD: (g.v.) and the fine ten-sided 
prisms 4 of Ašur-bāni-pal. 

„Small barrel-cylinders were employed by some of the Assyrian 
kings, ER: Sargon, Esarhaddcn, ASur-bani-pal, and Sin- 
Sar-iSkun, and larger ones, containing accounts of his first three 
campaigns, by Sennacherib.  Barrel-cylinders, however, are 
principally associated with the later Babylonian kings. Most 
of them contain accounts of the building operations of Nest- 
CHADREZZAR Il. (g.7.) and Nabonidus. The two latest barrel- 
cylinders that have been recovered are those of Cyrus (see 
below, § 69), describing his taking of Babylon (538 n.c.), and of 
Antiochus-Soter (280-260 B.c.), recording his rebuilding of the 
temple of E-zida in Borsippa. 

Large clay tablets with one, two, or three columns of writing 
on each side were employed for long historical inscriptions. 
Among the best examples are the tablets of Tiglath-pileser 
I., which were found in the SE. palace at Nimrüd, the tablet 
of Esarhaddon inscribed with his genealogy and an account of 
his building operations, the tablet giving an account of Ašur- 
büni-pal's accession to the throne of Assvria, and of the installa- 
tion of his brother as viceroy of Babylon, and those recording 
ASur-bani-pal’s conquests in Arabia and Elam, his campaigns 
in Egypt, and the embassy of Gyges, king of Lydia. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians themselves were 
ardent students of their own literature, compiling cata- 

23. R oh. logues of their principal literary com- 

positions, and writing explanatory 
tablets and commentaries on many of the more difficult 
texts. Their language itself and their method of writing 


3 Translation in XB 1 14-48 2 Translation in A5 2 80-11 
ion i i B 
8 Translation in K 2124-140. * Translation in & 821 52-236. 
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were studied in detail, archaic forms of characters being 
collected into lists and traced back to the pictures trom 
which they originally sprang. —Syllabaries giving the 
values of the characters in Sumerian, and their .\ssyrian 
names and meanings, were compiled. Collections of 
graminatical paradigms for every class of tablet were 
made for the use of beginners; examples of verbal 
formations were collected and classified ; and explana- 
tory lists of ideographs were made, arranged in some 
instances according to the forms of the characters with 
which they began or ended, in others according to 
the meanings or roots of their Assyrian equivalents, 
Perhaps the most interesting of the grammatical tabl-ts 
are the lists of synonymous words, which served the 
purpose of a modern dictionary. 

The most. notable scientific achievements. of the 
Babylonians were their knowledge of astronomy and 
their method of reckoning time. 
These two achievements are to a 
great extent connected with cach other, for it was owing 
to their astronomical knowledge that the B2 loni: ns 
were enabled to form a calendar. From the earliest 
times, in fact, the Babylonians divided: the vear into 
months, partly of thirty and partly of twenty nine days, 
and by means of intercalary months they brought their 
lunar and their solar year into harmony with cach otlier. 
Their achievements in astronomy are the more remark- 
able as their knowledge of mathematics was not estra- 
ordinary : though we possess tablets containing correct 
ealeulations of square and cube roots, most of their 
calculations, even in the later astronomical tablets, 
are based principally on addition and subtraction. 

Herodotus and other ancient writers concur in tracing 
to Babylonia the origin of the science of astronomy, as 
known to the ancient nations of Europe and W. Asia, 
In more recent times some scholars have asserted, with 
less probability, that Indian and Chinese astronomers 
also obtained their knowledge, in the first instance, from 
Babylon. ‘That the Babylonians themselves took astro- 
nomical observations from the earliest. periods of their 
history is attested by general tradition ; and, though the 
forms this tradition assumed sometimes exhibit: extra- 
ordinary exaggeration,- as in the calculations referred 
to by Pliny, according to one of which the Babylonians 
possessed records of astronomical calculations for 
490,000 years, and according to another for 720,000 
years, -there is not sufficient reason for rejecting the 
tradition as having no substratum of truth, and it is not 
improbable that the Babylonians, even before the era 
of Sargon L, were watching the stars and laying the 
foundations of the science. The first observations 
naturally belonged rather to the practice of astrology 
and can hardly be reckoned as scientific, and it is not 
until the later periods of Assyrian and Babylonian 
history that we meet with tablets containing astronomical 
as opposed to astrological observations. 

The Assyrians made their observations from specially 
constricted observatories, which were not improbably 
connected with the temples; the observatory was 
termed a 2i? famart!, or ‘house of observation’; and 
we possess the reports of the astronomers sent from 
these observatories to the king recording successful 
and unsuccessful observations of the moon, the un- 
successful observation of an expected eclipse, the date 
of the vernal equinox, ete. The astronomers, as a 
rule, sign their names in the reports, and from this 
source we know that there were iniportant astronomical 
*schools at ASur, Nineveh, and Arbéla in the seventh 
and eighth centuries B.c.; the many fragments of 
tablets containing lists of stars, observations, and 
calendars, which date from the same period, are, how- 
ever, of an astrological rather than a scientific character, 

Although we first meet with astronomical inscriptions 
on Assyrian tablets, it is probable that the Assynans 
derived their knowledge originally from Babylonia, and 
we may see an indication of this origin in a fragment of 
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an Assyrian commentary referring to an astronomical 
inscription which had been brought to Assyria from the 
ancient city of Agadé. At a later period there were 
important schools of astronomy in Babylonia, at Sippar, 
Borsippa, and Orchoe; but it is from inscriptions 
obtained from the site of the first of these three cities 
alone that our knowledge of Babvlonian astronomy is 
principally derived. — Exxcavations undertaken at Abū- 
llabbah, the site of Sippar, resulted in the discovery 
of many fragments of astronomieal tablets (belonging 
principally to the Seleucid and Arsdeid eras) written 
in the later cursive Babylonian; and these, though 
in but few instances unbroken, have sufliced to vindi- 
cate the scientific character of Babylonian astronomy. 
"Though the Babylonians may have had no correct 
conception of the solar system, they had, at least in 
the later period of their history, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the movements of the heavenly bodies 
were governed by laws and were amenable to calcula- 
tion; and from the tablets we gather that thev both 
observed and calculated the time of the appearance 
of the new moon, and the periodical occurrence of 
lunar and solar eclipses, that they noted the eourses of 
the planets, and that they included in their observations 
certain of the principal constellations and fixed stars. 

As in all primitive religions, the gods of Babylonia 
were in their origin personifications of the forces of 
nature. The various phenomena of 
the world were not regarded as the 
result of natural laws. They were ex- 
plained as due to the arbitrary action 
of mysterious beings of more than human power. The 
tempest with its thunder and lightning was mysterious 
— it must therefore be the work of a god; the light of 
the sun is the gift of the god, to whose unwearying exer- 
tion its movements in heaven are due; heaven itself is 
a realm as solid as the earth on which men walk ; and 
each must be controlled by its own peculiar deity. 1n 
fact, Babylonian religion was a worship of nature in all 
its parts, each part the provinee of a deity, friendly or 
hostile to man, subject to human passions, and, like 
man, endowed with the powers of thought and speech. 
Many of the gods resembled mankind in having human 
bodies; some resembled animals; and others were 
monsters, partly man and partly beast. They differed 
from man in the possession of superhuman powers; 
but no one deity was all-powerful. The authority, 
even of the greater gods, was specialised, and beneath 
them were a host of demons endowed with various 
qualities, but of more narrowly limited influence. 

Such is the general character of the Babylonian 
pantheon regarded as a whole; but it was not in the 
mass that the Babylonians themselves worshipped their 
gods, and this fact serves to explain the varying 
theology presented by the Babylonian religious texts. 
Every city, for example, had its own special god (ep 
8 68), who was not only the god of that city but also, 
for its inhabitants, the greatest of the gods ; so too in 
the temple of any god a worshipper could address him 
in terms of the highest praise, and aseribe to him the 
loftiest attributes, without in any way violating the 
canons of his creed, and with no danger of raising the 
jealousy or wrath of other deities. n fact, in the 
Babylonian system, there was no accurately determined 
hierarchy, and the rank and order of the various 
deities was not strictly defined, but varied at different 
periods and in the different cities throughout the land. 
The tolerant nature of the Babylonian dcities and the 
elasticity of their character explain the ease with which 
foreign deities were adopted and assimilated by the 
pantheon, while the origin of this elasticity may be 
traced back to the mixture of races from which the 
Babylonian nation sprang. 

In spite of the varying nature of the Babylonian 
pantheon, it is still possihle to sketch the general 
character and attributes of the principal Babylonian 
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deities. At the head of the pantheon, from the earliest 
period, stood a powerful triad consisting of Anu, the god 
of heaven, Bél, the god of the earth, 
26. TEA gote wud Ea, the god of the «DRM QN. 
hidden knowledge. Next in order comes a second 
triad, comprising the two chief light-gods and the god 
of the atmosphere: i.¢., Sin, the Moon-god, Šamaš, the 
Sun-god, and Ramman, the god of storm, thunder and 
lightning, clouds and rain. All of these gods had their 
own cities, which were especially devoted to their 
worship. Thus the worship of Anu was centred at 
Erech, that of Bél at Nippur, and that of Ea at Fridu; 
the oldest seat of the worship of Sin was Ur, though in 
Harran also there was an important temple of the 
Moon-god ; and the cities of Larsa and Sippar were 
the principal centres of the Sun-god's worship. ‘the 
city-god of Babylon was Marduk, whose importance in 
the pantheon increased as that city became the capital 
of the country, until in process of time he came to be 
identified with Bel, ‘the lord’ par excellence. The 
nearness of Borsippa to the capital explains the close 
connection of Nabū, its city-god, with Marduk, whose 
attendant and minister he is represented to have been. 
‘The god Ninib, whose name is read by some as Adar, 
was of solar origin; the fire-god, who plays an 
important part in the magical beliefs and ceremonies 
of the Babylonians, was Nusku ; and the god of battle 
was Nergal, the centre of whose worship was at Cuthah. 
The Babylonian goddesses were in most cases of 
minor importance; they were overshadowed by the 
male deities with whom they were connected, and the 
principal function of each was to become the mother of 
other gods. Jn some cases their very names betray 
their secondary importance, as in that of Anatu, the 
spouse of Anu, and that of Beht, the spouse of Bel. 
The spouse of Ea was Damkina ; Ningal was the lady 
of the Moon-god, Ai of Sama$, Sala of Rammān, Taš- 
métu of Nabü, Gula of Ninib, and Laz of Nergal. 


The relationships of the gods to one another are not accurately 
determined, in some cases contradictory traditions having been 


handed down; Sin, Šamaš, and Ninib, however, were regarded 
as the children of Bel, though Šamaš also passed as the son of 
Sin and Ningal, Marduk was the son of Ea, and Nabū the son 
of Marduk. 

On a different plane from the other goddesses stands 
Ištar, one of the most powerful deities in the pantheon. 
She appears in two distinct characters, under which she 
assumes different titles, and is credited with different 
genealogies. As the goddess of battle she was hailed 
as Anunitu, the daughter of Sin and Ningal, and was 
worshipped at Agadeé and at Sippar of Anunitu ; as the 
goddess of love she was termed Bclit-ilàni, the daughter 
of Anu and Anatu, and the chief seat of her worship 
was the temple of E-ana at Erech ; it was here that the 
unchaste rites, referred to by Herodotus as having been 
paid to the goddess Mylitta, with whom Ištar is to be 
identified, were performed. Her name was connected 
in legend with Dumuzi or Tammiiz, her youthful lover, 
on whose death, it is related, she descended to the 
lower world to recover him. 

'The conception of the Babylonian deities as actual 
personalities endowed with the bodies and swayed by 
the passions of mankind, and related to one another by 
human bonds of kindred, was not inconsistent with the 
other and more abstract side of their character which 
underlay and was to a great extent the origin of the 
human attributes with which they were credited. Thus, 
the return of Tammüz and Ištar to earth was the 
niythological conception of the yearly return of spring. 
Moreover, as each force in nature varies in its action at 
different seasons, so each of its manifestations mav be 
connected with a separate deity. The attributes of 
several gods can thus be traced to a solar origin. 


Whilst Šamaš represented the sun in general, special 
manifestations of his power were connected with other 
deities ; Nergal, the god of war, for example, represents 
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the sun's destructive heat in summer and at noon-day, 
Ninib the sun on the horizon at sunrise and sunset, and 
Marduk, the special friend of man, its temperate heat 
in the morning and in spring. The aspect of the 
heavens at night also plays a considerable part in the 
origin of the gods of Babylonia. Thus each of the 
planets was connected with one of the greater gods: the 
fixed stars represented lesser deities, and Bel and Ea, 
though ruling the earth and the abyss, also had astro- 
logical characters, in virtue of which they divided with 
Anu the control of the sky. 

The worship of their deities by the Babylonians was 
attended by a complicated system of ritual and ceremony. 
lt formed one of the most important 
aspects of the national life, and, as 
their temples were the largest of their buildings, so the 
priests were the most powerful class in the community. 
In each city the largest and most important temple was 
that devoted to the city-god. ‘Thus the chief temple at 
Babylon was E-sagila, the centre of the worship of 
Marduk ; the great temple at Borsippa was E-zida, the 
temple of Nabu; the principal temple at Nippur was 
E-kur, the centre of Bcl's worship; and E-hul-hul the 
temple of the Moon god at Harrán, IE-barra the temple 
of Šamaš both at Sippar and at Larsa, and -ana the 
temple of Istar at Érech, were the principal temples in 
each of these cities. Situated on a lofty platform and 
rising stage upon stage, these ziggurats or temple- 
towers dominated the surrounding houses, and were 
more imposing than the royal palaces themselves. At 
the summit of each the image of the god reposed in his 
shrine, and around its base clustered the temple offices 
and the dwellings of the priests. To each temple was 
attached a trained and organised priesthood, devoted 
exclusively to the worship of its god, and preserving its 
own ritual and body of tradition. ‘The temples were 
under the direct patronage of the kings, who prided 
themselves on the rebuilding and restoration of their 
fabrics as much as on the successful issue of their 
campaigns, while the priesthoods were supported by 
regular and appointed offerings in addition to the 
revenues they drew from the lands and property with 

28. Priests. which the temples were endowed. ‘The 

intluence of the priests upon the people 

was exerted. from many sides, for not only were they 

the god's representatives, whose services were required 

for any act of worship or intercession, but they also 

regulated and controlled all departments of civil life. 

They represented the learned section of the nation, and 

in all probability the scribes belonged entirely to the 

priestly class. ‘hey composed and preserved the national 

records, and although some of the later Assyrian kings 

collected libraries in their palaces, this was probably 

] accomplished only with the co-operation of the priest- 

hood and by drawing on the collections of tablets 

preserved in the great temples throughout the country. 

A still more powerful influence was exerted by 

the priests on the common people in connection with 

their social life and commercial transactions, inasmuch 
as the administration of the law was in their hands. 

The religious functions discharged by the priesthood 
were twofold. On the one hand, they carried out 
the regular sacrifices and services of the temple to 
which they were attached; on the other, they were 
always at the service of any one who wished to present 
an offering or make intercession in his own behalf. 
In their former capacity they celebrated regular feast- 
days in every month as well as the great festivals of 
the year, such as the New Year; in the latter their 
ministrations were more personal, and consisted in 
introducing the individual suppliant into the presence 
of the deity and performing for him the necessary rites. 

29. Claims EYETY Babylonian had his own god and 
goddess, to whose worship he dedicated 


27. Temples. 


of religion. himself. They, in return, were his patrons 
‘and protectors, When any misfortune happened to 
28 
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| him it was a sure sign that his god and goddess were 
angry and had removed from him their countenance 
and protection, and in such a predicament he would 
have recourse to the temple of one of the greater gods, 
whose intluence he would invoke for his restoration to 
the favour of his patron deities. The protection of his 
| god and goddess were necessary to preserve a man 
| from the spiritual dangers that surrounded him, for 
| he believed that on every side were evil gods, spirits, 
| demons, and spectres, who were waiting for any oppor- 
| tunity he might give them to injure him. Any sickness 
or misfortune, in fact, he regarded as due to a spell 
cast upon him which had its origin in one of several 
causes. It might be the result of an act of sin or 
impurity committed by him with or without his own 
knowledge; or it was the work of an evil spirit or 
demon ; or, finally, it was due to the machinations of a 
sorcerer or sorceress. Whatever its cause, his only 
hope of recovery lay in recourse to the priests, througli 
whom he could approach one of the gods. 
From the carvings on Babylonian cylinder-scals we 
know the attitude that the suppliant must assume when 
led into the presence of the god. He 
is represented as standing with both 
hands raised before him, or, with one 
hand raised, he is being led forward by the priest, 
who grasps the other. ‘The penitential psalms aud 
incantations preserved on tablets from the library of 
A&ur-bàni-pal indicate the general character of the peti- 
tions he must make, consisting of invocations of the deity 
addressed, confessions of sin, and prayers for assistance, 
recited partly by the priest and partly by the suppliant 
himself. Many tablets record the offerings that must 
be made before the gods, comprising oxen, sheep, 
lambs, birds, fish, bread, dates, butter, honey, oil, date- 
Wine, sesame wine, pieces of precious woods, gold, 
jewels, and precious stones, plants, herbs, and flowers. 
Many magical rites and ceremonies were performed by 
the priests, such as the knotting and unknotting of 
coloured threads, the burning of small images made 
of a variety of substances, including bronze, clay, 
bitumen, plaster, wood, and honcy, to the accompani- 
ment of incantations; the throwing into a bright fire 
of certain substances, such as a fleece, a goat-skin, a 
piece of wool, certain seeds or a pod of garlic, a special 
form of words being recited by the priest as he per- 
formed the rite; the dropping of certain substances 
into oil and the pouring out of libations. Such cere- 
monies and rites were not regarded as symbolical, 
but were supposed to be sufficient in theniselves to 
Secure the suppliant's release from the spell or ban to 
which his sufferings or misfortunes were duc. 
The prediction of future events also plays an important 
part in the religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
So far from being carried on in secret 
pu and by a few isolated soothsayers, augury 
was practised as a science by a large and organised body 
of the priesthood under the direct control and patronage 
of the king. This being the case, it is not surprising 
that a considerable portion of the native literature deals 
with the subject of omens and forecasts. Almost every 
event of common life was regarded by the pious 
Babylonian as perhaps a favourable or unfavourable sign 
requiring the interpretation of an expert, and necessitating 
a journey to the temple. ‘Those whose duty it was to 
furnish the interpretation of such an event did not 
necessarily pretend to second sight or rely on a vision 
or any divine communication ; their answer was based 
on their own knowledge, acquired by special training 
and study. In the course of time all events and the 
consequences said to result from them had been written 
down; the tablets on which they were inscribed had 
been divided into classes according to the subjeets of 
their contents; and many were collected into series. 
Thus an important temple would contain a small library 
dealing with the subject, requiring to be mastered by 
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the novice and always at hand for the consultation of 
the augurs themselves. Many of these tablets have been 
preserved, and it is to them that we owe our knowledge 
of this important department of Babylonian religion. 
‘The text of an omen-tablet consists of short sentences, 
each of which generally occupies one line of the tablet. 
ao Omen Wie construction of the sentence is in- 
variably the same, and may be rendered 
tablets, 5 does j 
by the following formula: ‘when (or if) 
so and so is the case, such and such an event will 


happen.’ There are, therefore, two ways in which we 
may classify an omen - either. by its protasis or its 
apodosis. Regarded from the latter point of view, 


all omens may be roughly divided into those that relate 
to public affairs and those that relate to the fortunes of 
an individual. ‘Thus certain occurrences may be looked 
upon as foretelling the death of the king or the future 
condition of the country, whether there will be a plentiful 
harvest or a famine, whether there will be war or peace, 
and, if war, in what quarter it may be expected. Those 
which relate to private affairs, on the other hand, 
concern themselves with the health, sickness, or death 
of a man or of his wife or child, or foretell the stability 
or destruction of his house. Some few tablets indeed 
relate to special elasses, such as those which foretell 
accidents that may happen to women during pregnancy ; 
but in the majority of omen-texts the apodosis is couched 
in general terms and the same phrases regularly recur. 
In fact, the events foretold are not very many, and inay 
generally be classed under the headings of death and 
life, sickness and health, famine and plenty, war and 
peace; the predictions are cast in a vague form, and 
details, such as the place or manner of a man's death, 
are but rarely specified. In the protasis, on the 
other hand, we find an almost bewildering variety of 
subjects, which admit, however, of a rough classification. 
What is perhaps the largest section centres round the 
phenomena of human birth, the predictions being based 
on the manner of delivery and on the appearance of the 
child ; and not only were miscarriages and the births 
of monstrosities regarded as of peculiar import, but 
variations in the appearance of normal offspring also 
formed the basis of prediction. 


Different parts of the body of a newly-born child are dealt 
with independently, and to have grasped correctly the significance 
of every part must have required a long course of training and 
study of the tablets, The state of the eyes or the hair, the 
position and size of the ears, mouth, hands and feet, the re- 
semblance of the face to that of certain animals, were all carefully 
considered, The parturition of animals also was made a special 
study, the appearance of the offspring of lions, oxen, horses, 
and other animals, the colour of their hair and the number and 
position of their limbs, being regarded as significant. Omens 
were drawn from the appearance of the various parts of the body 
of an adult, male or female, especially in sickness, such as the 
state and colour of the eyes, the ears, and the hair, the state of 
the heart, the lungs, the buttocks, and other members of the 
body, the resemblance of the head to that of a bird or beast, the 
condition of the urine, etc. ; with a view to predictions, studies 
were also made of the actions of a man, such as that of eating, 
and certain other of his natural functions. Another large class 
of omens were drawn from the appearance of animals, such as 
the colour of the horns of oxen and the direction in which they 
curve, while the actions of certain animals (pigs, horses, etc.) 
were likewise studied. Ifa man is walking and wishes to know 
the future he must notice the direction in which an animal moves 
round him, and he must note if a lion. or a hvena, or a hird 
crosses his path. If he sees a snake at the entrance of a gate or 
at the doors of a temple, or dogs and calves as he is going out 
of a door, he must visit the augur for an interpretation. The 
appearance of animals, snakes, or scorpions in a man's house, 
or in a palace or a temple, was of significance, while the sting 
of a scorpion was a warning of various events, different results 
following from stings on different toes. The appearance and 
flight of hirds were exhaustively treated, and a man was wise if 
he did not disregard the flappings of a hird's wing and did not 
fail to observe the direction in which it flew should it flutter 
round his head. Another class of omens laid stress on the 
locality of certain events: those occurring in cities and streets 
received a treatment different from that of occurrences in the 
fields and open country. Predictions were made from the state 
of a house, its walls, etc., and even from the state of the furniture 
which it contained. The time of the events or observations was 
in some instances considered important, and in these cases the 
month and day were specially noted. 
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As omens were taken from so many common objects 
and occurrences, it was natural that dreams and visions 
should be regarded as indications of 
future prosperity or misfortune, and that 
the objects or animals a man might behold in a dream 
had each a different signification. ‘Thus, if he beheld 
in his dream certain people, or seemed to be fighting 
with a relation, such as his father or grandfather, the 
visions had a special meaning, while the fact that the 
person he fought with was alive or dead at the time was 
also of importance ; apparitions of spectres and demons 
in a house were indicative of the future. In the majority 
of omens the conditions on which they were based were 
chance occurrences and events; it was, however, possible 
to obtain information as to the future by artificial 
means, such as by observing the entrails of victims, by 
kindling fire on an altar and noting the direction in 
which the smoke rose, or by observing the tlickering of 
the flame of a lamp. 

With omens it is difficult to say how far the facts on 
which the predictions were based were merely signs of 
prosperity or misfortune which would 
come in any case, and how far they 
were regarded as in themselves the actual cause of such 
prosperity or misfortune. In the case of astrological 
forecasts, however, which are closely connected with 
the omens, it seems probable that the latter conception 
preponderated. The astrological phenomena that ae 
mentioned were not merely passive indications of the 
future, but active forces influencing the lives and fortunes 
of the individual and the state. ‘The praetice of astrology 
was based principally on observations of the sun and 
moon and stars, their relative positions at different 
times, and the various conibinations presented by them. 
Another large body of forecasts was based on eclipses 
of the sun and moon, the results varying with the time 
of the eclipse, the appearance of the sun and moon 
during the eclipse, and the direction in which the shadow 
travels. Forecasts were based also on the appearance 
of meteors and shooting stars, on observations of light- 
ning, clouds, and rain, on the direction of the wind, on 
the various directions in which a cloud may travel, and 
on the colour and shape of clouds and their resemblance 
to animals, fishes, ships, ete. As in the case of the omen 
tablets, the Babylonians possessed a great body of astro- 
logical literature ; observations and forecasts in course 
of time were collected, grouped, and classified ; and 
large works upon the subject were copied out on con- 
secutive tablets for the training and use of the astrologers. 
Many tablets belonging to these larger works have come 
down to us; there are also preserved in the British 
Museum sinall oblong tablets containing the answers 
of astrologers who had been consulted as to the future, 
as well as their reports on recent astrological observa- 
tions and the interpretation to be set on them. 

Around the figures of their gods the Babylonians wove 
tales and legends, which, originating in remote antiquity, 

were handed down through countless 
35. Mythology. generations, being added to and modi- 
fied by the hands through which they passed. They 
were collected and arranged during the later periods 
of Assyrian and Babylonian history, and it is in these 
comparatively recent forms that they are preserved 
in the literature that has come down to us. [t is true 
that the tablets containing the legends of Adapa and of 
the goddess Eriskigal were found at Tell el-Amarna 
and date from the fifteenth century B.C. ; but not one of 
the tablets containing the other legends is earlier than 
the seventh century B.C. The antiquity of the legends 
themselves, however, is amply attested by the divergent 
forms which in some cases the same legend assumes, as 
related on different tablets belonging to the later Assyrian 
and Babylonian periods, or referred to in the works of 
classical writers. An additional interest attaches to two 
sections of the legendary literature of Babylon from their 
close resemblance to the narrative of the early part of 
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Genesis, relating to the creation and the deluge. 
Whether we are to trace the ultimate origin of both the 
Babylonian and the Hebrew versions of these legends 
to the previous non-Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia 
need not concern us here. The contents of these 
legends and their relation to the Hebrew narratives will 
also be more conveniently treated elsewhere (see CREA- 
TION, DtrLuGE, CaAtNrTES, ENocH, Noan). The 
legends of the creation and the epie of Gilgameš are 
certainly the most famous portions of Babylonian myth- 
ology ; but they form only a part of the legends and 
beliefs that were current in the various cities of Baby- 
lonia. Even those which have come down to us on the 
tablets present a great variety of subject and treatment. 

I&tar's descent into Ilades is one of the best preserved 
of these legends. It contains a description of the lower 
world, and records how at each of the gates that lead 
thereto the goddess is stripped of a portion of her 
apparel until she enters naked into the realm of Allatu, 
and how she is detained there but is eventually brought 
back to earth to put an end to the troubles of men and 
animals that had followed the departure of the goddess 
of love. ‘The Plague-god was a prominent figure in 
Babylonian mythology, the legends describing in detail 
the ravages he caused among the cities of the land. 
Two other legends may be mentioned brietly : that of 
the Zu's theft of the destiny-tablets, and. the legend of 
Adapa and the South-wind. In the former, Zü is 
recorded to have fled with the tablets to his mountain, 
and, although the other gods would not venture against 
him, he was eventually captured by Sama’ the Sun-god 
in his net. ‘Uhe legend of Adapa relates how Adapa, 
the son of Ea, was fishing one day in the sea for his 
father's household when the South-wind blew and ducked 
him under; how in anger he caught the South-wind, 
and broke her wings; and how he caine to heaven into 
the presence of .\nu, who summoned him thither on 
noticing that the South-wind had ceased to blow. In 
many of the legends animals and birds 
endowed with thought and speech are 
introduced : as in the legend of Etana's flight to heaven 
with the eagle, the legend of the Eagle, the Serpent and 
the Sun-god, the legend of the Fox, the legend of the 
Horse and the Ox, and the legend of the Calf. Not 
only do gods, heroes, and animals figure in the mythology 
of Babylonia, but also ancient kings, whose actual 
existence is attested by the remains of their buildings 
and inscriptions, were raised to the level of heroes or 
demi-gods in the popular imagination, and their names 
"became centres round which in the course of ages legends 
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have clustered. The most famous of these is the legend ! 
[| of the birth of Sargon of Agadé, who is said to have 
] been of lowly origin ; his father he knew not, and his 


mother set him floating on the Euphrates in a chest of 
reeds smeared with bitumen ; but Akki the irrigator 
rescued him, and while he was serving as gardener to 
his benefactor, the goddess Ištar loved him. — Eventu- 
ally she invested him with the rule of the kingdom. 
Naram-Sin the son of Sargon, Dungi king of Ur, 
Nebuchadrezzar I., and other ancient kings, figure 
in the legendary literature. 
The data available for the settlement of Babylonian 
chronology vary for each of the three periods (see below, 
. S 40) into which the history of the 
Pa E may be divided. — In the 
first period a single date has been 
fixed for us by a reference in one of the cylinders of 
Nabonidus, from which we infer that Sargon I. lived 
about 3750 B.c. When Nabonidus states? that 3200 
years have elapsed since Sargon laid down an inscription 
which ‘he himself found, he is naturally giving only an 
approximate estimate of the period during which it had 
lain buried. There is no reason, however, for doubting 
the general accuracy of the statement ; forthe Babylonians 
were careful compilers of their records, and Nabonidus 


1 See X B 3a 100 f. 2 KB BS 104. 
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had access to sources of information which have not 
come down to us. ‘This one date, therefore, gives us a 
fixed point in the early history of the country. In 
settling the chronology before and after this point we 
do not gain much assistance from the list of dynasties 
preserved from the history of Béróssus, who places in 
the carliest period ten kings who ruled before the flood. 
Similarly a tablet from Kuyunjik containing the names 
of certain kings, who, it states, ruled after the deluge, 
is not of assistance, especially as the names it doe con- 
tain are arranged not chronologically but on a linguistic 
basis. In settling the chronology of this period, 
we have, in fact, to fall back upon the internal and 
external evidence of date afforded by the archaie inserip- 
tions themselves. (1) The internal evidence consists 
principally of the roval genealogies contained by the 
inscriptions, from which the relative dates ot the kings 
so mentioned can be ascertained. Good examples of 
the use of such evidence are afforded by some of the 
inscriptions of the kings and patesis of Sirpurla: as, 
for example, by the inscriptions of b.-din-gn i-nagin, in 
which he calls himself the son of Akur;:;l, and of 
Akurgal, who styles himself the son of Ur-Nina; or 
that of Entena, in which he is called the son of l-n- 
anna-tuma and the descendant of Ur-Ninà, or the gate- 
socket of En-anna-tuma II. from which we learn that 
KEntena was his father; or the circular stone plate con- 
taining an inscription of the wife of Nammaghani, in 
which she is referred to as the daughter of Ur-Dau, 
proving that Nammaghani suecceded Ur-Bau through 
his wife's title to the throne. (2) The external evidence 
afforded by an inscription is obtained partly by a study 
of the general style of the writing, the forms of the 
characters, etc. ; partly by accurately noting its relative 
position with regard to other inscriptions near which it 
may happen to be found, the ditferent depths at which 
inscriptions are unearthed in some cases giving a rough 
idea of their comparative ages. It must be admitted, 
however, that the evidence to be obtained both from 
paleography and from systematic excavation is in its 
nature extremely uncertain and liable to various inter- 
pretations. Such evidence is of service when lending 
its weight to that obtained from other and independent 
sources ; but when it is without such support it cannot be 
regarded as indicating more than a general]. probability. 
For the chronology of the second period we have the 
genealogies to be obtained from the historical inscriptions, 
33. Second e aul as the chronological notices pou 
iod occur in some of them. From the latter 
period. source, for example, we gather that Burna- 
Buriai lived some 700 years after Hammucrabi,! that 
SagaSalti-Buriag lived about 800 years before Nabonidus,? 
and that Marduk-nàádin-ahé defeated Tiglath-pilescr 1. 
418 years before Sennacherib conquered Babylon * (cp 
ASSYRIA, § 20). Our principal source of information, 
however, lies in the chronological documents of 
the Babylonians themselves. (1) One of the most 
important of these is the ‘ List of Kings,’ a list of the 
names of the kings of Babylon from about 2400 to 
625 B.C., in which the kings are divided into dynasties, 
the length of each reign and the total length of cach 
dynasty being added ;* a smaller list of kings contains 
the names of the kings of the first two dynasties.? (2) 
From the document known as the ' Babylonian Chron- 
icle'*$ we obtain a record of events in Babylonia and 
Assyria from the early part of Nabonassar's reign 
(about 745 B.C.) to 669 B.C., the first year of the reign 
of Samas-Sum-ukin, and this information is supplemented 
by (3) the ' Ptolemaie Canon‘ (see CHRONOLOGY, $ 24 ff. ), 
which also begins with the reign of Nabonassar. The 
fragment of a second Babylonian chronicle refers to 
kings of the first, fifth, sixth, and seventh dynasties, 
while part of a third chronicle supplements the narrative 


1 KB 85 go f. 2 KB 35 106 f. 
3 Bavian inscription. 4 &KB22386 /., or RPB) 11s ff. 
5 KB22388 f, or RP()113/. 5 KB 22747, or RPR) 1 22 ff. 
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of the ‘Synchronous History ' for certain portions of the 
third dynasty. Finally, (4) the ‘Synchronous History‘! 
(see ASSYRIA, § 21, beg.) itself connects the history of 
Babylonia with that of Assyria, with certain breaks, 
from about 1480 to 810 B.C. 

For the third period of the history the succession of 
the kings is known from the Ptolemaic Canon, which, 
39. Third in addition to the manes otthe p gives 

i23 the lengths of their respective reigns ; and 

period. the information so obtained is controlled by 

the many Babylonian contract tablets which have been 
found dated according to their regnal years. 

The history of Babvlonia falls naturally into three 
main periods. The first period comprises the history 
40. Historical of the country from the uet times 

: down to the consolidation of its various 
periods. Dundee er i 
elements into a single empire ruled by 
Semitic kings with their capital at Babylon. The 
second period begins with the first dynasty of Babylon, 
to whose greatest king, Hammurabi, was principally 
due the consolidation of the Babylonian empire, and 
extends to the fall of the power of Assyria, whose later 
kings included Babylonia in their dominions. The 
third period comprises the history of the Neo-Babylonian 
empire. 

The length of the first period can only be approxi- 
mately determined, for it reaches back into remote 
antiquity ; the second period deals with the history of 
some seventeen hundred vears, extending from about 
2300 to 625 I. C. ; the third period is by far the shortest 
of the three, for it contains the history of an empire 
which lasted for less than a. hundred years, from Nabo- 
polassar's accession to the throne of Babylon in 625 B.C. 
to the capture of the city by Cyrus, king of Persia, in 
538 B.C. 

During the first period the name of Babylon is not 
known. The country is under the successive domination 
of the more ancient cities of the land until the Semitic 
element. eventually predominates. During the second 
period Babylon holds her place as the centre of the 
country in spite of the influx of Kassite and Chaldean 
tribes and the opposition of Assyria. In the third period 
the magnificence of Babylon became one of the wonders 
of the ancient world. 

In treating the earliest period of the history of the 
country we arc, to a great extent, groping in the dark. 
31. Earliest De principal sources of information are 

period. the archaic inseriptions found on many 

of the sites of the old Babylonian cities, 
and these have been considerably increased by recent 
excavations. fn order, then, to understand clearly the 
problems they present, it will be necessary to proceed 
gradually from the points that may be regarded as 
definitely fixed into the regions where conjecture still 
holds her own. As the earliest date that can be 
regarded as settled is that of Sargon L, it necessarily 
forms the basis or starting-point from which to re- 
construct the history of the period. 

Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, on a clay 
cylinder found at Abu-LHabbah records the fact that 
while restoring the temple of the Sun-god in that city 
he came upon the foundation-stone of Naram-Sin, the 
son of Sargon, which for 3200 years no king that went 
before him had seen. As the cylinder of Nabonidus 
was inscribed about the year 550 B.C., we conclude 
that Naram-Sin lived about 3750 B.C., and Sargon his 
father about 3800 B.C. 5 

During the French expedition to Mesopotamia (1851- 
1854) Oppert found in Babylon an alabaster vase in- 
scribed in archaic characters with the name of Naram-Sin, 
to which was added the title ‘king of the four quarters.’ 
The vase, which was lost in the waters of the Tigris on 
23rd May 1855, formed the only remains of this king 
that were recovered until the American expedition in 
1888. 
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Of Sargon, however, two inscriptions were known ; 
the one on the cylinder in the possession of M. de 
Clerq, the other on a macc-head in the British Museum. 
Some doubt was thrown on the identification of this 
king with the Sargon of Nabonidus; for, whilst the 
name of the latter was written Sargina, that of the 
former was Sargani-Sar-ali, Such an abbreviation, 
however, was not unusual in the names of many of the 
carly kings, and the identity of the two names is now 
put beyond a doubt by the discovery at Nippur of 
inscriptions of Sargani-Sar-ali in the same stratum 
which held bricks stamped with the name of Narám-Sin. 

'That the empire over which Sargon ruled was exten- 
sive is attested by the legends that at a later period 
gathered round his name (see above, $ 36). His name 
and that of Naràm-Sin occur in an astrological tablet,! 
in which expeditions against Pharnicia, Elam, etc., made 
by these two kings during certain lunar phases and 
astrological conditions, are recounted ; and, although it 
would be rash to regard such statements as historical 
on the authority of this tablet alone, they at least bear 
witness to the permanent hold which the name of Sargon 
had attained in the popular imagination. In a cylinder? 
of Nabonidus found at Mukayyar (Ur) the title * king of 
Babylon' is aseribed to both Sargon and Naram-Sin ; 
bnt it is probable that the city of Agadeé, not Babylon, 
formed the centre of their empire, as ' king of Agadé' 
is the title by which Sargon invariably describes himself. 
The site of this city has not been identified ; but it is 
probably to be sought in Northern Babylonia. 

Both Sargon and Naràm- Sin were Semites, and the 
42. Semitic ELE of their empire shows the DM. 
kingdoms. which the Semitie invaders were making 

towards the final subjugation of the country. 

The name of another king who was probably of Semitic origin 
is Uru-mu-u&, possibly to be read as AluSarsid, and from the 
fact that his inscriptions were found at Nippur near those of 
Sargon, which they closely resemble in character, it may be 
assumed that he belonged to about the same period. His 
name has been found on alabaster vases which he dedi- 
cated and placed in the great temple of Bél at Nippur; the 
vases, he states, formed part of the spoil captured on a successful 
expedition against Elam and Dara'se to the E. of Babylonia. 
Moreover, ManiStusu, whose name occurs on a mace-head 


preserved in the British Museum, must also be assigned to 
about the same period. 


In addition to the empire established by Sargon, 
there is not lacking evidence of the existence at this 
time of other Semitic kings and principalities. The 
inhabitants of Lulubi spoke a Semitic dialect, as is 
evinced by the inscription engraved on the face of the 
rock at Ser-i-pul, a place on the frontier between 
Kurdistan and Turkey. The inscription accompanies 
and explains a relief representing the goddess Nini 
granting victory over his foes to Anu-banini, king of 
Lulubi, and from the archaie forms of the characters 
the work must be assigned to a period not later than 
that of Sargon. It is also probable that the inhabitants 
of Guti, a district to the NE. of Babylonia, were 
Semites ; for an archaic inscription of a king of Guti, 
which was found at Sippar, is written in Semitic 
Babylonian. This, we may assume, was carried to 
Sippar as spoil from the land of Guti, though it is also 
possible that the stone containing the inscription was 
a gift of the king of Guti to the temple at Sippar, the 
inscription being composed, not in the king's own 
language, but in the Semitic dialect of Sippar. 

Still, whilst a few of the inscriptions of this early 
period are undoubtedly Semitic and may be adduced as 
evidence of the first settlements of the 
Semites in Babylonia, the majority of 
the inscriptions that have come down 
to us are written in a non-Semitic tongue (to which the 
late Sir H. Rawlinson gave the name Accadian), now 
generally known as Sumerian.’ These inscriptions 

1 KR 8a102f. 2 AKB3584). 

3 For many years a controversy has raged around the 


character, and even the existence, of this language. The 
theory put forward by Halévy that Sumerian was not a 
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have been found in the mounds which mark the sites 
of the ancient cities of the land, and were the work of 
the previous inhabitants of the country whom the 
invading Semites eventually displaced. One of the 
most important of their ancient cities is to-day repre- 
sented by the mounds known as 'l'elloh, situated to 
the N. of Mukayyar and E. of Warka, on the E. 
bank of the Satt-el-11ai, These mounds mark the site 
of a city called by the kings and governors who ruled 
there Sirpurla, but known at a later time as Lagaš. 
The excavations that were begun on this site by De 
Sarzec in 1877 have resulted in a rich harvest of in- 
scriptions on statues, cylinders, cones, tablets, bricks, 
etc., from which it is possible to trace the history of 
the city throughout a long period. Tts earlier rulers 
called themselves ‘kings,’ the later ones bearing the 
title of patesi, which is equivalent to. the Assyrian 
jBBakku. ‘The word patesi, whilst. implying that the 
ruler is the representative of the national god, indicates 
the possession of a power less supreme than that 
attaching to the word lugal (Sem. Sarm), ‘king,’ and 
it has been ingeniously suggested that the change in 
tide was in consequence of an actual change in the 
fortunes of the citv, the rule of the patesis being held 
to mark the subjection of their city to another. power. 
‘The manner in which the succession of the various 
kings and patesis was determined has been already 
referred to (see above, 8 37); the following is a brief 
description of their history based on those results. 

The oldest king of Sirpurla known to us is in all probability 
Urukagina, After an interval, the length of which is unknown, 


we find Ur-Ninà on the throne ; and, as he 
44. Rulers of gives to neither bis father nor grandfather 


Sirpurla the title of king, it is not unreasonable to 
or Lagash conclude that he was the originator of a new 


dynasty, a dynasty that we can trace through 
several generations, Ur-Ninà was succeeded by his son Akurgal, 
who bore both the titles, king and patesi, and it was not unul 
the reign of E-dingira-nagin, Akurgal’s son and successor, that 
the title patesi appears to have ousted that of king perman: ntly. 
It is during the reign of LE-dingira-nagin, however, that we 
find the first record of any extensive military operations under- 
taken by the inhabitants of Sirpurla. ‘Fo his reign belongs the 
famous stele of vultures, carved to commemorate his victory 
over the city the name of which is provisionally read as Isban. 
E-dingira-nagin was succeeded by his brother En-anna-tuma L, 
whose son Entena and grandson En-anna-tuma H. con- 
tinued the succession. After a second interval comes Ur-Bau, 
from whom the throne passes through his daughter to his 
son-in-law Nammaghani. After a third but shorter interval 
there fullowed Gudea, who conducted a successful campaign 
against Elam, but, like his predecessors, devoted most of his 
energies to building operations. He was succeeded by his son 
Ur-Ningirsu ; and RATE there must be placed a second Akurgal, 
and either before or after him Lukani, whose son Ghalalama 
may possibly have succeeded him on the throne. 


The monumental inscriptions of these old kings and, 


patesis of Sirpurla are, with the exception of one of 
; -E veral of G a, com- 
45. Their Ur Don and several of Gudea, com 
inscintions paratively short, and are generally 
P * concerned with the erection of build- 
ings and temples in the city, an object to which both 
kings and patesis without exception devoted themselves. 
'The thousands of clay tablets, however, which have 
been discovered dating from this period, the high point 
of development attained in their sculpture and carving 
in relief, the elaborate but solid construction of thei 
temples and palaces, are ali evidenee of a highly 
developed civilisation ; and the question at once arises 
i as to what date must be assigned 

*6. n 3 
" 6. Their date for the rise of the kingdom of 
*irpurla. Additional interest is lent to the way in 
which this question may be answered by the fact 
that even the earliest. inscriptions and carvings that 
language but merely a cabalistic method of writing invented 
by the Semitic Babylonians themselves was for years stoutly 
defended by its adherents; it has now, however, given way 
before the results of recent excavations. The thousands of 
archaic tablets found at Telloh and elsewhere are written 
entirely in Sumeriau by a people who both in their inscriptions 
and in their art exhibit no traces of Semitic origin. The exist- 


ence of Sumerian as the language of these early inhabitants of 
Babylonia is now generally admitted, See also below, & 71 (end). 
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have been discovered cannot have been the work of a 
barbarous race, but demand the assuniption that at 
least one thousand years, during which they gradually 
attained their high level of civilisation and culture, had 
passed. 

It will be obvious that, as the date of Sargon l. 1s 
already fixed, the simplest way of answering the question 
and of assigning a date to the earlier kings of Sirpur a 
is to determine the relation in whieh they stood to 
Sargon l. Until recently it was impossible to come to 
any definite conclusion, though it was generally held 
that the archaic forms of characters on the inscriptions 
of the kings of Sirpurla favoured the theory which 
assigned to them an early date. ‘The excavations at 
Nippur, however, have now yielded sufficient data to 
justify a more conclusive answer, 

In the same stratum as the inscriptions of Sargon 
and Alusarsid, and not far from them, was found a 
fragment of a vase inseribed with the name of Futen, 
patesi of Sirpurla, who is said to have presented the vase 
to in-lilla or Bel, the god of Nippur. — It would be rash 
to conclude from this fact alone that l.ntena was the 
contemporary of Sargon [., though it may be held to 
indicate that. approximately the same date may be 
assigned to Sargon and the earlier. patesis of Sirpurla. 
Excavations, however, were subsequently extended. below 
the level at which the records of Sargon had been found, 
and traces of a still more ancient. civilisation were 
disclosed. An altar with a small enclosure or curb 
around it, two immense vases of clay standing at short 
intervals from each other, probably on an inc ined 
plane leading up to the altar, and a massive bui ding 
with an ancient arch, were the principal architectural 
remains discovered. However, there were also found 
inscriptions which, though occurring at a hiychet 
level and mixed with the inscriptions of Sargon, are 
probably to be assigned to a pre-Sargonic period. As 
the majority of these are broken into small fragments, 
it is not unlikely that they were intentionally broken 
and scattered by some subsequent invader of the country. 
Gate-soekets and blocks of diorite, however, were not 
broken, and so were mide use of by subsequent kings. 
Thus both Sargon 1. and Bur-Sin Il. used for their 
own inscriptions the blocks which already bore the 
rough inseription of Lugal-kigub-nidudu, one of the 
kings of this carly period. The characters in these 
early inscriptions, especially on the vases of Lugal- 
zaggisi, the most powerful of these early kings, bear a 
striking resemblance to those employed in the inscriptions 
of the earliest kings of Sirpurla (Urukagina, Ur-Nías, 
and  E-dingira-nagin), sharing with them certain 
peculiarities of form which are not met with elsewhere. 
The conclusion. that. they date from about the same 
period is, therefore, not unwarranted ; and, as this period 
must be placed before Sargon l., we are justified in 
assigning to Urukagina a date not later than 4000 B.C. 

‘To trace in detail the history of the predecessors of 
Sargon I., whose existence was not suspected until the 

41. Bef lowest strata beneath the temple of Ekur 

S Cc at Nippur had been sifted, is a task that 

argon: requires some ingenuity. Our only source 
of information is afforded by the fragmentary inscrip- 
tions themselves; but, as many of these are dupli- 
cates, it is possible to reconstruct their original 
teat. The earliest rulers of Babylonia, such as In- 
sag-sagana, are found in contlict with the city of Kis, 
and spoil from Kis was from time to time placed as an 
offering in the temple at Nippur. Sometimes Kiš was 
victorious, and then the king of Kiš, as in the case of 
Ur-Sulpauddu, made a presentation to the temple at 
Nippur in his own behalf. ‘Che ultimate superiority of 
Kiš, however, was assured by its alliance with the 
powerful city of Isban ; for Lugal-zaggisi, son of Ukus, 
patesi of Isban, on coming to the throne, extended his 
sway over the whole of Babylonia. He has left us a 
record of his achievements in a long inscription carved 
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on more than a hundred vases, which he deposited in 
Nippur. Though he especially favoured his own city 
of lsban, I:rech was probably his capital, while Ur, 
Larsa, and Nippur were important centres.  Lugal- 
zaggisi's empire did not long survive him, and the lead 
in Babylonian polities passed to the eity of Sirpurla. 
E-dingira-nagin's conquest of Isban, however, was not 
followed up by his successors on the throne ; and the 
hegemony passed once more to the north, this time to 
Sargon of Agadé, who laid all Babylonia under his 
sway, the rulers of Sirpurla exehanging the ttle of 
king for that of patesi in consequence of their subjection 
to him. Such may be taken as a general sketch of the 
course of Babylonian history up to the time of Sargon I. 

It is impossible to say to what race or nationality 
Lugal-zaggisi and tbe earlier kings belonged, though 
we may mention the theory of llilprecht, who sees in 
their successes against the cities of Babylonia the earliest 
Semitic invasions of the country; regarding Kiš as 
their first military outpost, and Isban, which he is 
probably wrong in identifying with Harran, as their 
military base. Another patesi of Isban who may be 
placed. in this early period is Mul-Babbar (in Semitic, 
Amcel-Samas), whose inscription on three clay cones is 
preserved in the British Museum. 

After the fall of 5argon's empire, the first city that 
appears to have gained a considerable supremacy 

48. Ur throughout Babylonia is Ur. Under Lugal- 

7 © Kigub-nidudu Ur had already risen to some 
importance ; but the city had been included in Sargon's 
kingdom, and it was not until nearly a thousand 
years after his death that it again recovered 
its position. Only two of her kings at this 
later period are known to us, Ur-gur and Dungi. In 
addition to their title * king of Ur,' both style themselves 
kings of Sumer and Akkad, a title implying that many 
cities throughout both southern and northern Babylonia 
had tendered their submission and acknowledged allegi- 
ance to them. The monuments themselves bear witness 
that this title was no empty boast, but had its founda- 
tion in a real supremaey. 

A seal cylinder in the British Museum bears a dedication to 
Ur-Gur, ‘the mighty hero, king of Ur,’ by a ‘ patesi of the city of 
Iskun-Sin, „his servant,’ while there is evidence that the later 
patesis of Sirpurla were subject to Ur, the Louvre possessing a 
fragment of a statue dedicated, to the goddess Ban by Ghala- 
lama, ‘son of Lukani, patesi of Sirpurla, for the life of Dungi, 
‘the mighty king, king of Ur, king of Sumer and Akkad’; an 
inscription with a similar purpose of the time of Ur-Ningirsu, 
Gudea's son and successor, is preserved in the British Museum. 
That Ur-gur was a great builder is attested by the many 
short inscriptions on brichs recovered from the ruins of the 
buildings which he either founded or restored. From these we 
gather that he built the great temple of the Moon-god in Ur, 
while in Erech he erected a temple to Nina, the goddess Ištar. 
On a hrick from a tomh discovered by Loftus at Senkereh, 
the ancient Larsa, is recorded the fact that Ur-gur built a temple 
to the Sun-god there, and hricks found at Nippur record his 
rehuilding of the great temple of E-kur in that city. Excava- 
tions at the latter place show that this temple was larger than 
any of its predecessors; buildings that had been standing since the 
time of Naram-Sin he razed to the ground in order to erect his 
bugs platform of sun-dried bricks, in the NW. corner of which 
he built a huge zikkurratu (temple tower) of at least three stories. 


Ur-gur thus appears to have erected or rebuilt temples in most 
of the principal cities of Babylonia; in his zeal tor religion, 
however, he did not neglect to strengthen his own capital, for 
we have evidence that he erected, or at any rate rebuilt, the 
city-wall of Ur. His son and successor Dungi, ‘king of Ur, 
king of Sumer and Akkad, king of the four quarters,’ carried on 
the work of temple-building to which his father had devoted 
himself, and restored the temple of Ištar in Erech. An in- 
teresting clay tablet in the British Museum contains a copy of 
an old inscription that once stood in a temple at Cuthah. The 
copy was made in the later Babylonian period by a scribe named 
Bél-uballit, and the archaic inscription, which his care has 
rescued from oblivion, records the erection by Dungi of a 
temple to the god Nergal in the city of Cuthah. 


With Dungi our knowledge of the city of Ur and its 
supremacy comes to an end for a time. Whether 
45. Min. Dungi's suceessors retained for long their 

1 hold over the rest of Babylonia, or speedily 
sank into a position of dependence to some other city, 
we have no means of telling. When we once more 
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come across inscriptions we see that the lead in *umer 
and Akkad has passed into the hands of the kings of Isin. 


At present we possess inscriptions of four kings of Isin: Ur- 
Ninib, WS X bur sin 15 m Ime Danan. In the case 
. of each of them, ore their chief title ‘king of 
circa 2500. Tsin’ is given special mention is made of Le 
Ur, Eridu, and Erech as being under their sway. The order in 
which these cities are mentioned is significant. The fact that 
Nippur heads the list proves that Ur sank greatly in importance 
after the days when she held the lead in Sumer and Akkad. 
A fifth king of Isin, named ISbigirra, is known to us; the only 
evidence of his existence, however, is the occurrence of his name 
and title on a fragment of a clay tablet in the British Museum. 
The rule in Babylonia now passes once more to the city of Ur, 
which regains its old supremacy. Išme-Dagan was the last 
king of Isin who retained the title of ‘king of Sumer and 
Akkad,’ and held together the confederation of Bahylonian 
cities which that name implies; we find his son 
50. 2nd Dyn. erecting a temple for the life of Gungunu, king 
of Ur. of Ur, as a token of homage. Under Gungunu 
; began the second dynasty of Ur, to which the 
circa 2400. kings Bur-Sin 1L, Ine-Sin, and Gamil-Sin be- 
long. The many inscriptions on clay tablets 
that have been recovered, dated in the reigns of these three 
kings, testify to the great commercial prosperity of Babylonia 
at thistime. “Fhe rise of the city ot Larsa followed 
51. Larsa. the second dynasty of Ur. The kings of the 
former city held Ur as a dependency, and appear 
to have extended their rule still farther afield, for they assume 
also the title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad.' The two principal 
kings of Larsa were Nür-Rammàn and his son Sin.iddina. 
ecd 2100 Both erected temples in Ur, and the latter founded 
300. a temple to the Sun-god in his capital. Sin-iddina 
also, after meeting with success in the field, turned his attention 
to the internal improvement of his territory, He rebuilt on a 
larger scale the wall of Larsa, and by cutting a canal obtained 
for that city a constant supply of water. 


Sin-iddina does not mention the name of the enemy 
his victory over whom he records. It has been sug- 
gested, however, with great probability, 
Ene that it was Elam whom he repulsed. This 
must have been the period of the Elamite invasion 
to which ASur-bani-pal refers. On taking the city of 
Susa, about 650 B.C., Aiur-bàni-pal relates that he 
recovered the image of the goddess Nanà, which the 
Elamite Kudur-Nanhundj had carried otf from Erech 
1635 years before—i.e., about 2285 B.C. Though Sin- 
iddina repulsed the Elamites, he did not check them 
for long. A few years later we find them under the 
leadership of Kudur-Mabug, son of Simti-Silhak, 
again invading Babylonia. This time they met with 
more success and obtained a permanent footing in 
the south. Kudur-Mabug was not king of Elam. He 
styles himself * prince of the Western land’: that is to 
say, he was ruler of the tract of land lying on the 
W. frontier of Elam. From this position he invaded 
the country, and, having established himself as king of 
S. Babylonia, he erected a temple in Ur to the Moon- 
god in gratitude for his success. His son, Rim-aku, 
succeeded him and attempted to consolidate his 
kingdom, restoring and rebuilding Ur and extending 
his influence over Erech, Larsa, and other cities; his 
usual titles were *exalter of Ur, king of Larsa, king of 
Sumer and Akkad.' It is a period of much interest for 
the biblical student (see CHEDORLAOMER . 

During the second dynasty of Ur the city of Babylon 
had enjoyed a position of independence, with her own 
53. Babylon. kings and system of government ; but her 

` influence does not appear to have extended 
beyond the limits of the city. lt was not until the 
reign of Hammu-rabi, the contemporary of Sin-iddina 
and Rim-Aku, that she attained the position of im- 
portance in Babylonia which she held without inter- 
ruption for nearly two thousand years. The dynasty to 
whieh Hammu-rabi belongs was called by the native 
historians the * Dynasty of Babylon,’ and, as far as we 
at present know, forms the limit to whieh 
they traced baek the existence, or at any 
rate the independence, of their city. 


The dynasty was founded about 2400 B.c. by Sumu-abi, who 
was succeeded by Sumula-ilu and Zabum his son. It is possible 
that on Zabum's death a usurper, Immeru, attempted to ascend 
the throne ; but his rule cannot have been for long, as scribes cf 
contract tablets do not give him the title of king, and his 
name is omitted from the list of kings of Dynasty Í., Zabum’s 
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»on, Apil-Sin, being stated to have directly succeeded his father. 
Of the reign of Apil-Sin's son, Sin-muba lit. we know nothing, 
his only claim to remembrance being that he was the father of 
Hammu-rahi. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the position 
occupied by Babylon when Ilammu-rabi ascended the 
throne. i ady beginning 
Bh Hammu- m That ai dis already begiuning 

v . to extend her sway over the districts in 
i her immediate neighbourhood we may 
conclude from a reference on a cylinder of Nabonidus, 
who states that the temples of the Sun-god and of the 
goddess Anunitu at Sippar had been falling into decay 
*since the time of Zabum'; the phrase implies that 
Zabum had at any rate rebuilt these teniples, and must, 
therefore, have included Sippar within his sphere of 
influence. We may regard it as certain, however, that 
the authority of the city had not penetrated into southern 
Babylonia. On llammu-rabi's accession he first 
devoted himself to the internal improvement of his 
territory, In the past both Babylon and 
Sippar had suffered from floods, and the 
recurrence of these he sought to diminish by erecting 
dams and cutting canals. One inscription of his, 
written both in Sumerian and in Semitic Babylonian 
on clay cylinders in the British Museum, reads as 
follows :— 

Hammu-rabi, the mighty king, king of Babylon, king of the 
four quarters, the founder of the land, the King whose deeds 
unto the heart of Šamaš and Marduk are well-pleasing, am I. 
The summit of the wall of Sippar like a great mountain with 
earth I raised. With a swamp I surrounded i. The canal of 


Sippar to Sippar I dug out and a wall of safety E erected for it. 
Hammu-rabi, the founder of the land, the king whose deeds unto 


the heart of Šamaš and Marduk are well-pleasing, am I. 
Sippar and Babylon in a peaceful habitation 1 caused to dwell 
continuously, Hammu-rabi, the darling of Sama, the beloved 
of Marduk, am I. That which from days of old no king for 


his king had built, for Šamaš my lord gloriously have 1 accom- 
plished. 

In addition to his works at Sippar we learn from 
another inscription that he cut the * Hammu-rabi canal,’ 
on both sides of which he sowed corn-fields. He 
erected a granary in Babylon, in which he stored grain 
for use in years of famine or scarcity. The inscription 
recording the erection of the granary has perished ; but 
we possess a copy of it in clay, made in the Neo-Baby- 
Ionian period by Rimüt-Gula, and deposited in Babylon 
in the temple E-zida. Hammu-rabi's works of improve- 
ment, however, were not confined to Sippar and Babylon. 
As he extended his authority throughout the country, 
he introduced the same enlightened methods, rebuilding 
the temples of the gods in the various cities, conciliating 
the inhabitants, and out of scattered principalities form- 
ing asingle and organic kingdom, with its metropolis 

D at Babylon. The principal enemy to Babylonian 
independence at this period was Elam ; but after a series 
of campaigns Hammu-rabi signally defeated her, and 
effectually hindered her advances to the S. and W., 
after which he was again at liberty to devote himself to 
the material improvement of his people. Hammurrabi 
was not the first king of Babylonia to form a great 
empire out of scattered elements.  Lugal-zaggisi and 
Sargon I. had already made this achievement, and it 
is not unlikely that their empires considerably exceeded 
that of Hammu-rabi in extent. Hammu-rabi’s work, 
however, is distinguished from theirs by its permanence. 
Whilst Isban and Agadé soon sank back into compara- 
tive obscurity, Babylon remained the chief town of the 
kingdom throughout the whole course of its history. 

Hammu-rabi was succeeded by his son Samsu-iluna, the other 

55. His kings of the first dynasty being Ebisum, Am- 
mi-ditana, Ammi-zaduga, and Samsu-ditana, 

SHCCeSSOT8. who follow one another in direct succession. 

circa 2230. Samsu-iluna continued his father's work of ir- 

: rigation, and we know from two inscriptions 
that he built many temples to the gods. Of his successors, 
however, we possess few inscriptions, though many contracts, 
dated in the teign of cach of the kings of this dynasty, have 


been found which throw an interesting light on the private and 
social sides of Babylonian life at this period. 


The second dynasty consists of eleven kings— 
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Iluma-ilu, Itti-ilu-nibi, Damki-ilišu, Iš-ki-bal, and his 
56. 2nd Dyn. brother Su-us-si, Gul-ki-Sar and his son 
Uru-Azag. Kirgal-dara-ma$, and his grandson A 

k dara-kalama, A-kur-ul-ana, Melam- 

cerca 2090. matati, and Ea-gàmil Of this dynasty 
we know nothing, though it has been conjectured with 
sone probability that it was during this period that 
the Kassites first invaded Babylon. Descending from 
the mountainous territory on the borders of Media 
and klam, they overran the country and took pocscs- 
sion of the cities; and at the beginning of the third 
dynasty we find them firmly seated on the throne, 
So far as we know, they were never ejected by force, 
but were absorbed in process of time by the Semitic 
element of the nation, wlich. gradually recovered its 
predominance. 

"There were thirty-six kings of the third dynasty ; but 
only the names of the kings at the beginning and of those 

at the end of the dynasty have been pre- 
pu served in the Babylonian list of kings. 
Other sources of information, however, now become 
available; the ‘Synchronous History ' gives a résumé of 
the relations between Babylonia and Assyria, which 
during the carly part of the third Babylonian dynasty 
attained its independence (cp ASSYRIA, § 25); the 
account furnished by the ‘Synchronous History’ is 
supplemented by the mutilated text of a somewhat 
similar Babylonian chronicle; the official correspond- 
ence between Babylonia and Egypt during a small part 
of this period is preserved on some of the tablets 
found at Tell el-Amarna ; and, finally, inscriptions of 
several of the kings themselves have been recovered, as 
well as contract-tablets dated in their reigns. 

The first king of the dynasty was Gandis, who was succeeded 
ae by -Aguim-si, Gu-ia-Si, US-31, Adu-me-ur, and Uz- 
erred 1725. zi-u-niaS. Here the gap occurs in the list of 
kings; and it is probably at some point in this gap that we 
must place Agum, who is known to us from a long inscription, 
a copy of which in Neo-Assyrian characters was preserved in 
the hbrary of ASur-bani-pal ; from it we learn that be recovered 
"T and restored to the temple of E-sagila in Babylon 
cirea 1500. certain images of Marduk and of the goddess 
Zarpanitu, which had been carried oif to the land of Hani. 

A later place in the same gap must be assigned to 
Kallimma-Sin (or Kadashman-Bel? cp Knudtzon, ZA 
15 269 7), four of whose letters are in the Amarna series; 
this correspondence serves to indicate the intimate re- 
lations between Egypt and Babylonia at this peri «d 
both the sister and daughter of Kallimma-Sin. being 
among the princesses of western Asia whom the king of 
Egypt married. The order of the other hings, whose 
names have been recovered and must be placed within 
the same gap in the list of kings, has not yet been 
ascertained. 


It has recently been suggested, for example, that Šagašahi- 
Buriaš, the son of Kudur-8él, should be placed before Kara- 
indaš, though a later date is possible; moreover, Kurigalzu 
I., the son of KadaSman-Harbe, is usually placed after and not 
before Kara-indaS, though a suggestion has lately heen made to 
the contrary. According to the ‘Synchronous History" Kara- 
indaS was a contemporary of the Assyrian king, ASur-bél-nisisa, 
between whom and ASur-uballit at least two kings, Puzur-.AXur 
and Asur-nidin-ahé, occupied the throne of Assyria; from the 
same document we know that between Kara-indaS and Kara- 
hardaS, the contemporary of ASur-uballit, at least one king, 
Burna-BuriaS, occupied the throne of Babylon; yet on the 
similar Babylonian chronicle Kara-inda$ is mentioned as the 
son-in-law of ASur-uballit, and the father of Kara-hardaS. It is 
possible to reconcile these two accounts only on the supposition 
that the Kara-indaX of the ‘Synchronous History’ is not to be 
identified with the son-in-law of AXur-uballig. On this assump- 
tion, and at the same time admitting that certain places in the 
order of succession are not definitely ascertained, we are still 
able to summarise the chief events of the period. Kara- 
indaé is the first | abylonian king mentioned in the ' Synchronous 
History,’ where he is said to have formed a treaty with Ašur- 

; bél-niSiu, king of Assyria; similar friendly re- 
circa 1480. lations with the northern kingdom were probahly 
maintained by Kurigalzu I. and his father KadaSman-Harbe. 

: Burna-Buriaš, the son of Kurigalzu I., formed a 
CIrca 1440. fresh treaty with Assyria con aming the frontier 
between the two kingdoms, and built a temple to the Sun-god at 
Larsa, as we learn from a brick that has been recovered from its 
ruins. ASur-uballit, who succeeded ASur-nádin-abé on the throne 
of Assyria, strengthened the ties between bis kingdom and 
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Babylonia by marrying his daughter Muballitat-Serüa to a 
king of Babylonia, who bore the name of Kara-indaS ; and when 
his grandson, Kara-barda$, the son of Kara-indaS, succeeded 
to the throne of Babylon, the relations between tlie two coun- 
tries were still more cordial. ‘The Kassite troops, however, 
possibly jealous of Assyrian influence, slew Kara-hardaS and set 
4 the usurper Nazi-bugaS on the throne. The death 
circa 1400. of Kara-harda§ led to the invasion of Babylonia b 

ASur-uballij, who avenged his grandson by slaying ener d 
and putting Kurigalzu 11., a son of Burna-BuriaS, the former 
king of iab ob; in his place. Kurigalzu II. was ambitious to 
extend the boundary of his kingdom ; and with this end in view 
he undertook a campaign against Elam, the capital of which he 
conquered and sacked, as we learn from an inscription on an 
agate tablet which was found at Nippur. On undertaking 
hostilities against Assyria, however, he was defeated by Bel. 
m nirari, and was forced to accept the terms offered 
circa 1380. by tlie latter with regard to the boundary between 
the two kingdoms. The next defeat by the Assyrians which the 
Babylonians sustained was in the reign of Nazi-maruttas, the son 
of Kurigalzu IL., when Ramman-nirari inflicted a 
signal defeat on the Babylonian forces and extended 
the Assyrian boundary still farther southward. | Kadasman- 
Turgu, whose name was also written Kadasman-Dcl, the sun 
of Nazi-maruttas, succeeded his father on the throne, and 
was in turn succeeded by his son, whose name, occurring in 
a broken inscription from Nippur, may probably be restored 
[Kada&man)DBuriai The Babylonian List of Kings furnishes 
the names of the last kings of the dynasty. Of Is-am-me-.. . 


-ti we know nothing, and of SagaSalti-Suria’ only the fact that 
he dedicated an object to Dcl and placed it in the temple at 


circa 1340. 


Nippur. Sagaxalii-Suria$ was succeeded by his son Bibé, and 
the names of the next three occupants of the throne are Del- 
Sum-iddina, KadaSman-Harbe, and Rammàn-Sum-iddina. We 
do not know the relations between Babylonia and Assyria dur- 
ing the early part of this period ; but it is probable that the last 
three kings acknowledged the supremacy of Assyria. Tukulti- 
Ninib, king of Assyria, to whom Rammian-nirari IIT. ascribed 
the title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad,' invaded Babylonia, cap- 
tured Babylon, and for seven years maintained his hold upon 
the country. On the death of Rammin-Sum-iddina, however, 
the Babylonian nobles placed his son Ramman-Sum-usur on 
the throne, and, proclaiming him king, threw off the As- 
syrian yoke. Subsequently, during the reign of Ramman-Sum- 
usur, the Assyrians suffered a crushing defeat ; 
their king, Bel-kudur-usur, was slain in the battle ; 
and although Rammán-Sum-usur, on following up his victory by 
an invasion of Assyria, was repulsed by Ninib-pal- EXara, he 
recovered a considerable portion of Babylonian territory. Dur- 
ing the reigns of Meli-Sihu, and of his son, Marduk-pal-iddina, 
the Assyrians made no attempt to wipe ont the reverse they had 
sustained. On the accession of Zamama-Sum-iddina, however, 
EU EUM ASur-dàn crossed the frontier and recaptured 

E 55- several Babylonian cities. — Zamama-Sum-iddina 
reigned only one year, and was succeeded by Bél-Sum-iddina H., 
the last king of the Kassite dynasty. Under this king the 
country suffered attacks from Elam, and the discontent and 
misery which followed the defeats sustained by the Babylonians 
brought about the fall of the dynasty. 


The fourth dynasty is called the dynasty of PaS&e ; 
who its founder was we do not know, though an early 
58. 4th Dyn. p it Pho be m. i Nebuchad- 

(Page). rezzar E: n one of t e mo monuments 
that we possess of this king he styles 
himself ‘the Sun of his land, who makes his people 
prosperous, the proteetor of boundaries’; and it is certain 
that to a great extent he restored the fallen fortunes of 
the kingdom. lie suceessfully prosecuted campaigns 
against Elam on the east, he conquered the Lulubi on 
the north, and even marched victoriously 
into Syria. Against Assyria, however, he 
did not mect with similar success. 


circa 1210. 


circa 1130. 


On Nebuchadrezzar's crossing the frontier, Ašur-rēš-iši, 
king of Assyria, marched against him, and Nebuchadrezzar, 
who was not then prepared to meet an army of the As- 
syrians, burnt what engines of war he had with him, in order 
to facilitate his retreat. He soon returned with reinforce- 
ments; but AXur-reX-i$i, who had also strengthened his army, 
defeated him, plundered his camp, and carried off forty of his 
chariots. A king who reigned early in the dynasty and may 
possibly have succeeded Nebuchadrezzar is DBcl-nádin-aplu, 
whose name is known from a ‘boundary stone’ dated in the 
fourth year of his reign. Under Marduk-nadin-ahé Assyria 
and Babylonia were again in conflict. lt is probable that this 
king enjoyed a temporary success against Tiglath-pileser 1., 


circa 1110. Ekallati the images of the gods Rammān and 
Sala which are mentioned by Sennacherib in his inscription on 
the rock at l'avian. This canipaign is not mentioned in the 
*Synchronous History,' though in the beginning of the account 
of the campaign there mentioned, which ended disastrously for 
Babylonia, the two kings, it is said, set their chariots in battle 
array ‘asecond time’ (see ASSYRIA, § 28). This second cam- 
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paign consisted of a series of successes for Tiglath-pileser, who, 
after defeating Marduk-nadin-ahé in Akkad, captured Babylon 
itself and other important cities in the northern half of the 
kingdom. ASur-bél-kala, Tiglath-pileser’s successor on the 
throne of Assyria, changed his father s policy and formed treaties 
with the Babylonian king Marduk-Xápik-zér-máti.l On this 

: ing's death Ramman-aplu-iddina, a man of ob- 
circa 1100. scure origin, was raised to the throne of Babylon, 
and ASur-bél-kala, in pursuance of his policy, allied himself to 
the new king by a marriage with his danghter. Only the 
beginnings of the names borne by the last three kings of the 
dynasty are preserved in the List of Kings. 

The fifth dynasty was ealled the dynasty of the ‘ Sea- 
land,’ and was a short one, consisting of only three 

kings, Simmas-Sihu, Ea-mukin-zer, and 
oe ee Kassu-nadin-ahi, It is not improbable 

"mas qm that the Chaldean tribes, who are not 

59. actually mentioned in the inscriptions be- 
fore the time of Ašur-nāsir-pal and Shalmaneser II., 
were even at this carly period making their influence 
felt, overrunning southern Babylonia and spreading 
themselves throughout the country ; and the fact that 
at a later time we find them especially connected with 
the distriet termed the ' Sea-land' in S. Babylonia lends 
colour to the suggestion that the dynasty of the Sea- 
land was of Chaldean origin. 

Of the three kings of the dynasty Ea-mukin-zér reigned but a 
few months ; the other two kings, who occupied the throne for 
longer periods, are mentioned by Nabü-aplu-iddina in connection 
with the fortunes of the temple of the Sun-god at Sippar. At the 
time of Simmaš-šihn this temple was in ruins in consequence 
of the tronbles and disturbances in Akkad, the powerful tribes 
of the Sutu having previously invaded the country, laying the 
temple in ruins and breaking up the sculptures. Simmaš-šihu 
partially restored the structure of the temple, and placed it in 
charge of a priest for whose maintenance he pru regular 
offerings. In the violent death of Simmaš-šihu, of which we learn 
from the fragment of a Babylonian Chronicle, and in the short- 
ness of the reign of Ea-mukin-zér, we may probably see additional 
indications of the disturbed state of the country at this time. 
Under KaSS$u-nadin-ahi the general distress was increased by a 
famine, in, consequence of which the regular offerings for the 
temple of Sama’ at Sippar ceased. 

The first king of the sixth dynasty was E-ulbar-Sikin-Sum, 
and on his accession to the throne E kur suri d uen the priest 

whom Simmaš-šihu had placed in charge of 
60. 6th Dyn. the temple at Sippar, complained to the king 

(of Bazi). that the offerings had ceased. On hearing the 
; state of the temple's resources K-ulbar-Sikin- 
circa 1025- Xum increased the regular offerings and endowed 
the temple with certain property situated in Dabylon. The 
sixth dynasty consisted of only three kings, , E-ulbar-Sakin-Sum 
being succeeded by Ninib-kudurri-usur and Silanim-Sukamuna ; 
it was termed the dynasty of the House of Bazi, and each of the 
three kings on a fragment of a chronicle is termed a ‘son of Bazi.’ 


From this point onwards for nearly a hundred years 

there is a gap in our knowledge of Babylonian history. 

After the dynasty of the House of Bazi an 

61. Gap. Llamite oceupied the throne for six years ; 

circa 1005. but his name is not known, nor are the 

eireumstanees that attended his accession. 

He did not perpetuate his hold upon the country; 

for on his death the rule again passed 

26. 8th nyn to native Babylonians, the ee of the 

(Babylon). eighth dynasty, whieh was the second 
to bear the title ' the dynasty of Babylon.’ 


The names of the early kings of the dynasty are not preserved, 
though Sibir, a Babylonian king whom ASur-nasir-pal mentions 
as having destroyed a city which he himself rebuilt, is probably to 
be placed in this period. The first king of this dynasty of whose 


Pier oro. E details are known is SamaX-mudammik, who 
919. suffered a serious defeat at the hands of Ramman- 
nirari I1., king of Assyria. Against Nabü-5um-iSkun, his suc- 

? cessor on the throne, Rammän-nirari scored 
circa 900. another victory, several Babylonian cities falling 
into his hands, though we subsequently find him on good terms 
with Assyria and allying himself to Nabū-šum-iškun, or possibly 
his successor, each monarch marrying the other's daughter. 

: 88 Nabü-apln-iddina is the next king who is known 
circa 880. to have ruled in Babylon, and, though he aided 
the people of Suhi against Ašur-nāşir-pal, his re ations with 
Shalmaneser Il. were of a friendly nature. He is the king who 
restored and endowed so richly the temple of Šamaš at Sippar, 
digging in the ruins of former structures till he found the ancient 
image of the god. He restored and redecoraied the shrine, and 
with much ceremony established the ritual and offerings for the 
god, placing them under the direction of Nabü-nádin-Sum, the 


1 The name has also been read Marduk-Sapik-kullat. 
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son of the former priest E- kur-Sum- usabti, Marduk-Sum- 
iddina succeeded. his father on the throne; but his brother 

. Marduk-bel-usáti headed a revolt against him, and 
cirea 850. compelled him to call in the aid of Shalmaneser 
of Assyria, who defeated the rebels and restored the land to 
order. Shalmaneser’s son and successor, Šamši-Rammān Il., 
was not on the same terms of friendship with Babylonia. He 
directed an expedition against that country and plundered many 
cities before meeting with serious opposition. Marduk-balaysu- 

: ikbi, the Babylonian king, had meanwhile col- 
circa 812. lected his forces, which included bands from KElam, 
Chaldea, and other districts; and the two armies met near the 
city of Dür-Papsukal.  Marduk-balajsu-ikbi was totally de- 
feated : sovo of his troops were slain ; 2000 more were captured ; 
and rich booty, including 100 chariots of war, fell into the hands 


of the Assyrians. Rammán-nirari 1H., the successor of Šamši- 
Ramman, also subjugated a considerable portion of Babylonia, 
carrying away to Assyria Bau-ah-iddina, the Babylonian king, 
together with the treasures of his palace. 

Here the record of the ‘Synchronous Ilistory’ ceases, 
and there follows another gap, of about fifty years, in 
our knowledge of the history of the country. 

The next king of Babylon whose name is known 
is Nabü-Sum-iskun - the first name which occurs after 


the break in the List of Kings. His suc- 
! GION ibgle ra ee N Sad s 

a cessor was Nabü-nàásir, the Nabonassar 

ze ' of the Ptolemaic Canon; and with this 


king our knowledge of the Babylonian 
j suceession becomes fuller, as, in addition to the evi- 
dence atlorded by the List of Kings, the information 
contained in the Babylonian Chronicle and the Ptolemaic 
Canon becomes available. {n the third year of Nabo- 
nassar's reign, Tiglath-pileser 111. ascended the throne 
of Assyria; and one of his first acts was an invasion 
of Babylonia, during which he overran the northern dis- 
tricts and captured several cities, carrying away many 
of their inhabitants, ‘The distress in the country due to 
] the inroads of the Assyrians was aggravated during 
this reign by internal dissension: Sippar repudiated 
Nabonassar's authority, and the revolt was subdued only 
after a siege of the city. 
‘The Babylonian Chronicle tells us that after a reign of 
fourteen years Nabonassar died in his palace at Babylon, 
and was succeeded by his son Nadinu, the 
733. Nadios of the Ptolemaic Canon, who is to be iden- 
tified with Nabü-nüdin-zer of the list of kings. The 
eighth dynasty ended with the country in confusion. 
Nabü-nàdin-zér, after a reign of only two years, was slain 
in a revolt by his son Nabü-Sum-ukin or Sum-ukin, 


HE : zie 
731: who had hitherto held the position of governor of 
à province. After his accession the dynasty soon came 
to an end. He had not enjoyed his position for more 


than a month when the kingdom again changed hands 
and Ukin-zér ascended the throne. 

From the fall of the eighth dynasty until the rise of 
the Neo- Babylonian empire Babylonia was overshadowed 
by the power of Assyria, the kings of 
the fatter country frequently ruling both 
at Nineveh and at Babylon. Ukin-zér 
had reigned only three years when Tiglath-pileser again 
invaded Babylonia, took him captive, and ascended the 
throne of Babylon, where he ruled under the name of 

729 Pulu (see TiGtATUu-PütEsrR) On his death, 
' which occurred two years later, he was succeeded 

in Assyria by Shalmaneser IV., who, according to the 
Babylonian Chronicle, also succeeded him on the throne 
of Babylon, though in the List of Kings Pulu is succeeded 
727 by Ululai, "The two accounts can be reconciled 

` by the supposition that Ululai was the name 
assumed by Shalmaneser as king of Babylon (see 
SHALMANESER) Shalmaneser died after a reign of 
five years, and, while Sargon held the throne, Mero- 
dach-baladan, a Chaldean from southern Babylonia, 
freed Babylonia for a time from Assyrian control. He 
sided with Ummaniga§, king of Elam, in his 
É struggle with Assyria; but ten years later was 
himself captured by Sargon after being besieged in 

709. the city of Ikbi-Bél (see MERODACH-BALADAN, 

SARGON). Sargon then ascended the throne of 
Babylon, which he held until his death in 705. 
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According to the Ptolemaic Canon, the next two years 
were a period of interregnum, though the List of Kings 
assigns the throne to Sennacherib. However this may 
be, we know that in 703 Marduk-zàákir-5um proclaimed 
himself king; but he had reigned for only one month 

703 when he was murdered by Merodach-baladan, 
who had escaped from Assyria. — Merodach- 
baladan thus once more found himself king iu Babylon ; 
but Sennacherib marched against him, defeated him, 
and caused him to seek safety by hiding himself in 
the Babylonian swamps. After. plundering Babylon 
and the neighbouring cities, Sennacherib returned to 
TE Assyria, leaving the kingdom in the charge of 
© Bēl-ibni, a young native Babylonian who had 
been brought up at the Assyrian court. On the death 
of Merodach- baladan, shortly afterwards, a rising 
headed by Šuzub, another Chaldean, brought Sen 
nacherib again into the country. Bel-ibni also must 
have displeased the king; for, after defeating Suzub, 
sennacherib carried Bel-ibni and his nobles to Assyria, 
leaving his own son .\sur-nadin-sum upon the 

700 : a eee 
throne. Senuacherib next planned an expedition 
against the Chaldeans whom Merodach-baladan had 
scttled at Nagitu, on the Elamite shore of the Persian 
Gulf, whence they were able in safety to foment insur- 
rections and plan revolt. Sennacherib, determined to 
stamp out this disaffection, transported his troops in 
.hips across the Persian Gulf. Disembarking at the 
mouth of the Inlicus, they routed the Chaldeans 
and their allies; and returned with much booty and 
many captives to the Babylonian coast. — Meanwhile 
Suzub, who had. previously escaped Sennacherib's. pur- 
suit, collected. his forces and with the help of lant 
captured Babylon and placed himself upon the throne. 
Bc He is to. be identified with the Nergal-usczib 

It of the Babylonian Chronicle and the List of 
Kings. He, however, ruled for only one year. Sen- 
nacherib, on his return from the Persian Gulf, defeated 
his army and sent him in chains to Nineveh, ‘Turning 
his forces against Flam, he plundered a considerable 
portion of the country, and was stopped in his 
advance into the interior only by the setting in. of 
winter, In his absence a rebel bearing the name 

$52 of Suzub—the Musezib- Marduk of the Chronicle 

7^ and the List of Kings—scized the throne o! 
Babylon. Allying his forces with those of Elam, he 
attempted to oppose Sennacherib in the field ; but the 
combined armies were defeated at Holule. Nest. yen 
Sennacherib returned to Babylonia, captured. the city 
of Babylon, and deported Muséezib- Marduk. and his 

650 family to Assyria. According to the Babylonian 
' Chronicle and the Ptolemaic Canon, there now 
occurred a second interregnum, though the List of 
Kings credits Sennacherib with the control of Babylonia. 
On Sennacherib's murder in 681 his son Esarhaddon 
681, WS proclaimed king of Assyria. He succeeded 
T. : i : 
to the rule of Babylonia also, though a son of 
Merodach-baladan made an attempt to gain the throne. 
He came to Babylon and personally superintended the 
restoration of the city, rebuilding the temples and the 
walls, and placing new images in the shrines of the 
gods. During his reign Babylon enjoyed a season 
of unusual prosperity, and was free from the internal 
feuds and dissensions from which she had been suf- 
fering. 

On Esarhaddon's death the throne of Babylon passed 

669 to his son Samas-Sum-ukin, his elder son, Ašur- 
bāni-pal, having already been installed on the 
Assyrian throne during his father's lifetime. For some 
vears the two brothers were on friendly terms, and when 
Urtaku and the Elamites, with the aid of some discon- 
tented Babylonian chiefs, invaded the country, Ašur- 
bini-pal assisted his brother in repelling their attack. 
During all this time Samas-Sum-ukin acknowledged the 
supremacy of Assyria and acquiesced in his hrother's 
active control of the internal affairs of both kingdoms. 
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At length, however, he wearied of this state of depend- 
ence, and seizing an opportunity, organised a general 
rising against Assyria among the neighbouring tribes 
and nations who had hitherto owned her supremacy. 
He bought the support of Ummanigas, king of Elam, 
contracted an alliance with Arabia, and at the same 
time enlisted the services of smaller chiefs. Though 
one half of the Arabian army was defeated by the 
Assyrians, the other half effected a junction with the 
Klamites. This powerful combination, however, was 
neutralised by the revolt of Tammaritu, the son of 
Ummanigas, the king of Elam. In fact, the dissensions 
in the Elamite camp proved of great service to Ašur- 
bani-pal, who completely crushed the confederation that 
Sama3-Sum-ukin had brought against him (see AŠUR- 
RANI-PAL, $7). Samai-ium-ukin himself was besieged 
in Babylon, and, on the capture of the city, he set fire to 
his palace and perished in the flames. According to the 
List of Kings, he was succeeded by Kandalanu, the 
Kineladanos of the Ptolemaic Canon; but this 
king is probably to be identified with ASur-bani- 
pal himself, who, on this supposition, like Tiglath-pileser 
H. and Shalmaneser IV., ruled Assyria and Babylonia 
under different names. The last years of his reign are 
wrapped in obscurity ; but on his death the throne was 
secured by Nabopolassar, who was destined 
65. Nabo- to raise the fortunes of his country and to 
polassar. found an empire, which, though it lasted for 
625. less than one hundred years, eclipsed by its 
magnificence any previous period in the 
varicd history of the nation. Nabopolassar, in fact, 
was the founder of the Neo-Babylonian empire. 

During the early part of Nabopolassar's reign Ašur- 
bàni-pal's successors on the throne of Assyria did not 
relinquish their hold upon the southern kingdom. They 
retained their authority for some time over a great part 
of the country (see ASSYRIA, 8 337). Though we do 
not possess historical documents relating to this period, 
we may conclude that Nabopolassar during all these 
years was strengthening his kingdom and seeking any 
opportunity of freeing at least a part of it from the 
Assyrian yoke, and it is not improbable that conflicts 
between the Assyrian and Babylonian forces were 
constantly occurring. Towards the end of his reign he 
found the opportunity for which he was waiting in the 
invasion of Assyria bv the Medes. He allied himself 
with the invaders by marrying Nebuchadrezzar, his 
eldest son, to the daughter of Cyaxares, and on 
the fall of Nineveh had a share in the par- 
tition of the kingdom. While N. Assyria and her 
subject provinces on the N. and NW. fell to the Medes, 
S. Assyria and the remaining provinces of the empire 
were added to the territory of Babylon. 

Before Nabopolassar could regard these acquisitions 
of territory as secure, he had first to reckon with the 
power of Egypt. Necho HH, the son and successor of 
Psammetichus I., soon after his accession to the throne 
had set himself to accomplish the conquest of Syria. In 
668, therefore, 1e had crossed the frontier of Egypt and 
begun his march northwards along the Mediterranean 
coast. Vainly opposed by JosirAH (g.v.), he pressed 
forward and subdued the whole tract of country between 
the Mediterranean and the Euphrates. For three years 
he retained his hold on Syria, and it was only after the 
fall of Nineveh that Nabopolassar successfully disputcd 
his possession of the country. Nabopolassar did not 
himself head the expedition against the Egyptians, for 
he was now old; but he placed the troops under the 
command of Nebuchadrezzar his son. The two armies 
met at Carchemish, where a decisive battle took 
place. Necho was utterly defeated ; thousands 
of his troops were slain; and Nebuchadrezzar pressed 
after his flying army up to the very borders of Egypt. 

While Nebuchadrezzar was stil absent on this ex- 
pedition Nabopolassar died. His son, therefore, returned 
to Babylon and was duly installed as king in his 
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stead. It is probable that during the early part of 

his reign Nebuchadrezzar consolidated his rule in Syria 

and on the Mediterranean coast by 

66. Nebuchad- yearly expeditions in those regions. 

rezzar. After a few years, however, the country 

604. showed signs of repudiating Babylonian 

control, Nebuchadrezzar returned to 

the coast to suppress the rising. For some years things 

remained quict ; but soon after the accession of Apries 

(sce EGYPT, § 69) to the throne of Egypt the ferment 

revived. After a siege of a year and a half Jerusalem 
fell (see JERUSALEM). 

Tyre, the siege of which also Nebnchadrezzar under- 
took, held out for thirteen years, 585-572 (see PHa- 
NICIA) Built on an island, it was practically im- 
pregnable from the land, while the blockade instituted 
by the Babylonians did not prevent thc entry of supplies 
by water. More successful were Nebuchadrezzar's 
campaigns against Egypt. We do not possess his 
own account of them; but an Egyptian inscription 
records that on one of them (undertaken against Apries) 
he forced his way through the country as far as Sycné, 
the modern Aswan, on the borders of l-:thiopia ; and 
it is not improbable that the country was subject to 
Babylonia during the first few years of the reign of 
Amasis II., who succeeded Apries on the Egyptian 
throne (see EGYPT, 8 69) . Nebuchadrezzars hold 
upon Egypt cannot, however, have becn permanent: 
a fragment of one of his own inscriptions mentions 
his sending an expedition to Egypt in his thirty-seventh 
year. During his reign the relations between 
Babylonia and Media were of a friendly nature, as was 
not unnatural from the close alliance that had been 
established between the two kingdoms before the fall 
of Nineveh. In a war between Media and Lydia, some 
twenty years later, the Babylonians did not take part ; 
but, when an eclipse of the sun on the 2sth of May in 
the year 585 put an end to a battle between the Lydians 
and Medes, Nebuchadrezzar, in conjunction with the 
king of Cilicia, used his intluence to reconcile the com- 
batants and bring the war to a close. 

While constantly engaged in extending and solidi- 
fying his empire, Nebuchadrezzar did not neglect 
the internal improvenient of his kingdom. He re- 
built the cities and temples throughont the country, 
and in particular devoted himself to the enlargement 
of Babylon, completing its walls and rebuilding its 
temples with such magnificence that the city became 
famous throughout the world (see NEBUCHADREZZAR, 
BABYLON) Nebuchadrezzar died after reigning forty- 
three years, and was succeeded by his son Amél-Marduk, 

Él mentioned as EVIL- MERODACIH (g.v.) in 2K. 

561505 27 f. Of this king we possess no inscription, 
though contracts dated in his reign have been found. 

He was assassinated after a reign of two 

67. His years in a revolt led by Neriglissar, his 
successors. brother-in-law, who succeeded him upon 
559. the throne (see NERGAL - SHAREZER). 

His inscriptions that have been recovered 

are concerned merely with his building operations. He 
6, Was succeeded by his son Labasi-Marduk, who, 

559. after reigning nine months, was murdered by 
his nobles. Nabu-na'id or Nabonidus, the son of Nabu- 
balatsu-ikbi, was placed upon the throne. 

Nabonidus was a ruler more energetic than his im- 
mediate predecessors on the throne. He devoted himself 

to rebuilding the ancient temples 

68. Nabonidus. throughout the kingdom, and dug in 
555- their foundations until he found the 
ancient inscriptions of the kings who had 

first founded or subsequently restored them. In his own 
inscriptions recording his building operations he re- 
counts his finding of several such inscriptions, and, as he 
mentions the number of years that had passed since they 
had been buried by their writers, his evidence with regard 
to the settlement of Babylonian chronology is invaluable. 
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Nabonidus, however, in spite of his zeal for rebuilding 
the temples of the gods, incurred the hatred of the 
priesthood by his attempt to centralise Babylonian 
religion. Although the rise of Babylon to the position 
of the principal city of the land had been reflected in 
the importance of Marduk in the Babylonian pantheon, 
the religion of the country had never radically changed 
its character. It had always remained a body of local 
worships, each deity retaining his own separate centre 
of ritual. Nabonidus set himself to centralise all 
these worships in Babylon. He removed the images of 
the gods from their shrines in the various cities through- 
out the country and transported them to the capital. 
By this act he brought down upon himself the resent- 
ment of the priests, who formed the most powerful 
section of the community, and they, by the support 
they gave to Cyrus on his capture of Babylon, con- 

siderably aided the Persian conquest of the country. 
Cyrus, who had previously conquered the Medes, im- 
prisoning Astyages and sacking Ecbatana, next turned 
his attention to the conquest of Babylonia. 


69. Cyrus. The Babylonian army was commanded 
549. by Bel-Sar-usur (Belshazzar), the son of 
Nabonidus; but it did not offer an 

effective opposition to the Persian forces. After 


8 suffering a defeat at Opis on the Tigris, it was 
53%- broken. Cyrus marched on and entered Sippar 
without further fighting, and Nabonidus fied. Babylon 
itself was taken two days later, and Nabonidus fell into 
the hands of the conqueror (cp CYRUS, 8 2). In restor- 
ing order to the country, Cyrus adopted the wise policy of 
coneiliating the conquered. He restored to their shrines 
the images of the gods which Nabonidus had removed. 
The popularity he acquired by this act is reflected in 
the inscription on his cylinder recording his taking of 
the city, which was probably composed at his orders by 
the official seribes of Babylon. Although naturally 
couched in flattering terms, it bears ample witness to 
the pacific policy of Cyrus, who therein allows himself 
to be represented as the vindic.tor and champion of 
Marduk, the principal deity of his conquered foe : 

“He (ie. Marduk) sought out a righteous prince after his 
own heart, whom he might take by the hand; Cyrus, king of 
AnXan, he called by his name, for empire over the whole world 
he proclaimed his title. Fhe land of Kuta, the whole of the 
tribal hordes, he forced into submission at his feet; as for the 
men whom he had delivered into his hands, with justice and 
righteousness did he care for them. Marduk the great lord, 
the protector of his people, beheld his upright deeds and his 
righteous heart with joy. ‘Fo his city of Babylon he commanded 
him to go, he made him take the road to Babylon; like a friend 
and helper he went by his side. His wide-spreading host, the 
number of which, like the waters of a river, cannot be numbered, 
girt with their weapons advance at his side. Without contest 
and battle he made him enter into Babylon his city ; Babylon 
ne spared from tribulation. Nabonidus, the king that did not 
fear him, he delivered into his hand. All the people of Babylon, 
the whole of Sumer and Akkad, princes and governors beneath 
him bowed down, they kissed his feet, they rejoiced in his 
kingdom bright was their countenance. ‘To the lord, who 
througn his strength raises the dead t» life and from destruction 
and misery had spared all, joyfully they paid homage, they 
reverenced his name.’ Other passages in the cylinder refer 
to the zeal displayed by Cyrus for Marduk and the other 
Babylonian gods.—' When into Babylon I entered favourably, 
with ex"ltation and shouts of joy in the palace of the princes 
I took up a lordly dwelling, Marduk the great lord [inclined] 
the great heart of the sons of Babylon to me and daily do I 
care for his worship. . . . ; And the gods of Sumer and Akkad, 
which Nabonidus to the anger of the gods had brought into 
Bahylon, at the word of Marduk the great lord one and all in 
their own shrines did I caus? to take up the habitation of their 
heart's delight. May all the gods whom I have brought into 
their own cities pray daily before Bél and Nabū for the lengthen- 
ing of my days, let them speak the word for my good fortune, 
and unto Marduk my lord let them say: “ May Cyrus the 
king that feareth thee and Cambyses his sòn [have prosperity." ' 

With the capture of Babylon by Cyrus the history 
of the Babylonians as an independent nation comes to 

70. End, ?" end. The country never regained her 

ý independence, but remained a province 
subject to the powers which succeeded one another 
in the rule of W. Asia. Under Cambyses, indeed, 


and still more under Darius Hystaspis, discontent be- 
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came very prevalent in Babylonia. Soon after the 
accession of Darius a certain Nadintu-Bël put himself 
at the head of a revolt, declaring himself to be Nebu- 
chadrezzar, the son of Nabonidus, the last king of 
Babylon. Darius stamped out the rebellion and exe- 
cuted Nadintu-Bel. A few years later he quelled a 
second rebellion headed by Arahu, who was captured 
and erucihed, and during the reign of Xerxes a similar 
rising proved equally unsuccessful. These rebellions 
were the last struggles of the national spirit to reassert 
itsclf. They met with no response among the general 
body of the people, who were content to serve their 
foreign masters. Babylonia, in fact, remained subject 
to the Persians until the com jucsts of Mexander brought 
her under Greck control, which she exchanged only for 
the Parthian supremacy. 

(a) For the history of Bahylonia, see the works by Tiele, Hom- 
mel, Deützsch, and Winckler cited under Assyria. Forthe early 

period these histories may be supplemented 
"ls Bibliography. by reference to the inscriptions which are 

being published in Kk. de Sarzecs Dé- 
couvertes en Chaldée (1834, etc.), The Bab. Exped. of the Univ. 
of Pennsylvania (1.93, etc.), edited by Hilprecht, and Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian tablets, etc. in the British Museum 
(18,6, etc.) Among English histories reference may be made 
to George Smith's Babylonia (SUCK, 1877) and G. Rawlinson's 
Five Great Monarchies of the Eastern World, vols. i. and ii. 
(1871). In Schr.’s A'S, vol. iii., trauslations of many of the 
historical inscriptions of Babylonia are given, while the same 
author's COT describes the principal points in the OF which 
are illustrated by the monuments. For other works dealing 
with the inscriptions of Babylonia, the bibliographies mentioned 
in the article Assyria (8 34) may be consulted. 

(4) [On the religion of the Babylonians we have as yet only 
one students’ handbook, Jastrow's A'eigion of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia (reviewed by D. G. Lyon, New IWoréd, March, 1:99). 
Sayce's Llibbert Lectures (for 1°87) on the same subject arc 
less systematic. On the cosmology of Babylonia, Jensen's 
Kosmologie der Babylonier is still the most complete authority ; 
but editions of religious texts must be consulted by the adva ced 
student. ] 

(c) With regard to books for the study of the language, the first 
dictionary to appear was Norris's -Lssyzjan Dictionary (18. 4-72), 
which he did not live to complete. In his dphatetis hes 
Verseichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadtschen Worter (1796), 
Strassmaier published an immense collection of material, which 
has been used in subsequent dictionaries ; among these may 
be mentioned Delitzsch’s 4 ssyszscAss Wo terbuch (1887, ctc. ; 
unfinished), the same author's Assyrisches Hfandwórterbuch 
(96), Muss Arnolt's Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Lan- 
guage (1894, etc., in progress), and Meissner's Supplemente sum 
Assyrivchen Worterbuch (1808) ; Brünnow's Classified List of 
Cun. iforin [deorraphs, 1889 (indices, 1897), coutains a full list 
of ideographs with their values. ‘The best Assyrian grammar 
is Delitzsch's A ssyr. Gramm. (1889 ; transl. by Kennedy). 

(4) The existence of the Sumerian language, which tor long 
was disputed, is now generally acknowledged ; but a grammar 
of the language has yet to be written; it should be noted that 
the views on Sumerian which Delitzsch expressed in his Assis. 
Gram. he has since completely changed. A list of the Sumerian 
values of the cuneiform signs is piven by Brünnow in his 
Classified List, while Weissbach's Die sumersiche Frage (98) 
may be consulted for the history of the controversy. 

L. W. Kk. 


BABYLONIANS (532 "3: yio1 BaByAwnoc 
[BAQ], Ez. 23:15 [BA om. BaB.]. 17 [-oNoc. B]. 23; in 
Aram. N*223, BaByAwNto! (BAL , Ezra 49), in every 
case the land, not the city, is referred to: cp especially 
ez. 2315, ‘the Babylonians, the land of whose nativity 
is Chaldea.’ 

BABYLONISH GARMENT, RV Babylonish Mantle 
(2x NYIN, lit. ‘mantle of Shinar,” so RWV"), 
Josh. 721. See MANTLE, 

BACA, VALLEY OF (X230 PDD, 8 103), or Valley 
of Weeping (RV, 6 en TH KoIAadl TOY KAayO- 
MoNoc [BX*R], eic THN KOIAAAA T. K. [NAT]: 
cp Aq. Vg. Pesh.), mentioned only in Ps. 846 [7]. For 
the meaning given above cp the Wady of Weeping 
AM ces found by Burckhardt near Sinai. ‘The name 
is frequently explained ' balsam vale’ (so RV?-) ; but 
cp Cheyne, who reads o'95 (cp & here and at Judg. 25), 
and supposes a play on the name Béka'im. The pl. cw23 
occurs in 2 Sam. 522 ff. (= x Ch. 1114), apparently 
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BACCHIDES 


as the name of a spot (see REPHAIM, VALLEY OF) 
where there were Baca-trees. David took his stand 
there to wait for Yahwé's signal to attack the Philis- 
tine's.! © (25. 524) speaks of it as a ‘ grove,’ mean- 
ing an Asherah; there is no mention of trees in (5. 
On the meaning of Baca trees see MULBERRY. 


BACCHIDES (BakyiÀnc: also Bel xlyià uc ; BaApAKY- 
[r Mace. 78, A], kary. [7 v 12. A]. Bakxx. [/7. 8x. 
N* AJ, the chief general of Demtirrius I. [g.v., 1], who 
was sent to Judæa to enforce the claims of Alcimus to 
the priesthood (1 Macc. 78 J). Almost immediately 
after the death of Ni1CANOR, he was sent again with 
Alcimus, and inflicted a severe defeat on the Maccabivan 
party at Elasa,? who lost their leader Judas (chap. 9, 
16r B.C.) Judæa suffered heavily at the hands of 
Bacehides ; nor did any real advantage accrue when 
Jonathan took up the leadership (932 f). The capital 
and other important strongholds remained in the hands 
of Bacchides, who was engaged in fortifying them until 
the death of Alcimus (159 8.C.), when he returned to 
Demetrius (957). At the end of two years the opponents 
of the Maecalxean party (whose hands had become 
strengthened) agreed to betray Jonathan and his fol- 
lowers to Bacchides. ‘This piece of treachery was 
discovered and avenged (958 7). Baechides set out 
against Judæa (158 B.C.) and besieged Beth-basi, but 
met with ill suecess everywhere, until at last he was 
only too glad to accept Jonathan’s overtures of peace 
(968). The Jewish captives of the former wars were 
restored, and the Maccabees had rest for four or five 
years. 


BACCHURUS (Bakyoypoc [BA], caxyoyp [1], 
vace.tkes), singer in list of those with foreign wives 
(see EZRA, 1. 8 5, end), 1 Esd. 924; but not in' EzralO24 
[MT EV GENA], though G* adds zakyoyp. 


BACCHUS (Ziéer), the equivalent of the Greek 
Dionysus (so RV™& Aronycoc [AV]), is mentioned 
in 2 Macc. 67, where it is said that on the occasion 
of the birthday of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164) 
the unhappy Jews were compelled to attend the feast 
of Bacchus (AioNYCIA ;. RV ' feast of Dionysia ') 
wearing the ivy-wreath (xeoods), the peculiar emblem 
of the god. A few years later Nicanor (the general of 
Demetrius) threatened to pull down the temple and 
supp.ant it by one dedicated to Baechus unless Judas 
was handed over to him (77. 1433, Acavuoos [.5]. The 
worship of Bacchus seems to have been introduced 
first by the Ptolemies, of which family he was the 
patron-god, and according to 3 Macc. 229 several years 
previously the Jews in Alexandria had been branded 
by Ptolemy Philopator (222-204) with the sign of the 
ivy; the object of this obviously being forcibly to 
identify the unwilling Jews with the detested worship of 
Bacchus. See CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, § 6. His 
worship would be specially abhorrent to pious Jews, 
since one of the greatest of the Dionysian festivals fell in 
the month Elaphebolion (March-April), thus synchronis- 
ing closely with the passover. In course of time the 
Hellenising Jews and Greek residents were more attracted 
by the cult, and when Jerusalem became a Roman 
colony (ZElia Capitolina) we find Dionysus with his 
thyrsus and panther figuring upon the coins as one of 
the patron gods.? 

The worship of Dionysus flourished at Cæsarea, 
at Damascus, and in the Hauran. He was the special 
patron of Scythopolis, and from him the town Dionysia 
(Soada) received its name. Dionysus, however, soon 
became identified with the Nabatwan deity Dusares 
(the Baal, the god of heaven, and of wine). The 


l In v. 24 emend MYY to NYY (cveceuós [L] for ovv- 
xAecouós [BA], ‘when thou hearest the sound of a stormy wind 
in the tops of the Baca trees.’ It is in the tempest that Yahwe 
* goes out against the Philistines.’ 

2 Doubtless an error for ADASA. 

8 See Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881, p. 252 f- 
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BADGERS’ SKINS 


Dionysiac character which the latter presents is not 
native: it is directly due to the northern influence.! 
The priest of Dionysia (see above) calls himself the priest 
of Dusares, and on the coins of Bostra the latter appears 
with the Dionysian emblem of the wine-press. Figures 
of the vine and wine-cup are still found upon the lintels 
in many of the villages in the Hauran. Although the 
worship of Yahwe had little in common with that of 
Bacchus (#eguaquam congruentibus institutis, Tacit. 
Hist.55), classical writers, observing the musical and 
joyful nature of their ceremonial rites, now and then 
fell into the error of making Bacchus a Jewish god 
that had been worshipped by the earliest patriarchs (cp 
e.g. Plut. Sympos. 146). 

For the various mythological forms of Bacchus, see 
Ency. Brit) s.v. * Dionysus’; and Roscher, s.v. 


BACENOR occurs in an uncertain passage, 2 Macc. 
1935, Awoifeos dé ris r&v ToU Bakdfvopos [V.S]. It is 
doubtful whether it is the name of a captain or the 
cognomen of a company or division in the army of 
Judas. See DOSITHNEUS. 


BACHRITES, THE (2357 ; Nu. 2635, GAN zg] 
om.) See BECHER. 


BADGER, ROCK (i27) 
CONEY. 

, BADGERS’ SKINS, RV SEALskiNs (DION NY. 
UNA NY, CNN, Aepmata YAKINOINA LIANGINA, Aq., 
Sym., Ezek. 1610] [BAL]; Ex.255 2614 35723 3619 
[BAL om.j 3934 Nu. 468 [depuarivy vaxwÜivq] 10-12 
1425 Ez. 1610), are mentioned as the fourth or outer- 
most covering of the tabernacle (next above the ‘ rams’ 
skins dyed red‘), and as outer wrappings for the ark 
and different vessels of the tabernacle during journeys. 
In Ezekiel's figurative description of Yahwe's adorning 
of Israel as a beautiful maiden, shoes of this material 
are included. As to the meaning of /aZa$ there have 
been many opinions: five chief views may be indicated. 

(1) The ancient versions with one consent understood 
a colour: (63 Syr. Chald. Vg. render ‘blue’ or ‘ violet,’ 
Ar. Samar. 'black' or ‘dark.’ This view, which has 
been strongly maintained by Bochart, rests, however, 
on no philological ground, and is refuted by the syntax 
of the Hebrew words.? Apart from the versions, all 
Hebrew tradition is in favour of the view that /aZa* 
is an animal. 

(2) In the discussion on this animal in the Talmud 
(Skabb. c. 2, fol. 28) the opinion prevails that it is a 
species of EAD: xon (prob. = ' ferret '), a description which 
would roughly suit the éedger; and the claim of this 
animal has been supported (by Ges. and others) by 
comparison with late Lat. Taxus or /axo (Ital. £asso, 
Fr. Zaisson) and Germ. Dachs.” The common badger, 
Meles taxus, found throughout Europe and Northern 
Asia, reaches its southernmost limits in Palestine, where 
it is common in the hilly and woody parts of the 
country. It is, however, improbable that the reference 
is to the skins of these animals. They would be diffi- 
cult to procure either in Egypt or in the desert, and 
there is no evidence of their being used in those regions 
for such a purpose. * 


Eer Misa RAs ENS 


1 For the god Dusares (Aovaapns, on Nab. inscr. yuyan); see 
ZDMG 14 465, 41 711, Baethg. Beitr. 92 F., WRS, Kins. 292 f, 
and We. Heid.(2) 48. f. The name means‘ possessor (a) of ae 
The latter is often taken to be equivalent to ‘Sarah,’ in which 
case Dusares is equivalent to Abraham—a hazardous theory. 

2 DOGA is obviously gen. afier n3p—.e., equivalent to D; "NS 
not to DDIN, in the phrase for ‘rams’ skins dyed red.’ 

3 Philological explanations involving roots common to the 
Aryan and Semitic languages are, however, notoriously pre- 
carious. 

4 How little value attaches to the opinion of the Rabbis may 
be gathered from another view, strongly supported in the 
Talmud, that the pnm was a kind of unicorn which specially 
appeared to Moses for this purpose, and immediately afterwards 
disappeared (Bochart, i. 3 30). 
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(3) -\ more scientific etymology is that which coni- 
pares the .Ar. /ufras or dudes, ‘a dolphin.’ This would 
indicate a marine animal, — probably (a) the seal (RV 
text), or (4) the porpoise (RV), or (c) the dugong or 
sea-cow. («) has in its favour the adaptability 
of sealskins to the purposes referred to, the statement 
of Artemidorus (in Strab. 16776) that seals abounded 
in the Red Sea, one island there being called »5sos 
wry, and the actual use of a sealskin covering in 
antiquity to protect buildings, because it was supposed 
that lightning never struck this material (e.g., Pliny, 
HN 255, Suet. Occ. 90). One species of seal, Mora- 
chus albiventer, undoubtedly occurs in the Mediter- 
ranean, and some authorities are of opinion that the 
same is true of the common seal, Phoca vitulina. 


(6) The forfoise, like the seal, is as a rule a denizen of | 


the colder waters of the globe ; but Phocena communis, 
the common porpoise of the British coasts, occasionally 
enters the Mediterranean, whilst the Indian porpoise, 
Ph. phocenoides, inhabits the shores of the Indian 
Ocean from the Cape of Good Hope to Japan, and may 
have been captured in the Red Sea. (c) The 
Dugong, being more like the dolphin, has the etymology 
in its favour. According to Knobel (Comm. on Ex. 255) 
this animal (Halicore tabernaculi) ‘is found in the 
Red Sea, attaining a length of 8 to ro or more feet, i 
hunted like the whale, and has a skin well adapted for 
sandals or coverings.’ Friedr. Del. sought to strengthen 
the case for this identification (Prol. to Baer's Zze£. p. 
xvi f.) by comparison with .Xss. /az/fz, an animal whose 
skin, according to various .\ss. inscriptions, was used 
to cover the beams of ships in the manner described by 
Herodotus (1 194). He has since (Prol. 77-79 |'86]). 
however, abandoned the view that fuffx ws the 
dugong, and supposes it to mean zee/Zer.! ‘The dugong 
of the [ndian Ocean, with the Manatee of the Atlantic, 
composes the class Sirenia. They are usually found 
in the estuaries of large rivers browsing on sea-weed, 
and they are still actively sought off the coast of 
Queensland for the sake of their blubber and hide. 

(4) Much less probable is the opinion of Bottcher 
(Neue Aehreni. 32 ff.) that prn is a form of zn (he- 


goat) with the middle radical hardened ; he supposes 
that goat-skin was manufactured into a kind of morocco 
leather. It is natural that ‘rams’ and ‘he-goats ' 
should come together as in Gen. 3215 [14] 2 Ch. 1711; 
but apart from this the explanation has little to recom- 
mend it. 

(5) The latest and perhaps most probable view is 
that put forward by Bondi (Ægyptiaca, 1 ff), who 
makes ryp a loan-word from Egyptian /Zs, ‘ Egyptian 
leather, and gives a thorough discussion of views. 
This meaning is especially suitable to Ez. 161o, but 
is also appropriate in the other passages. 

Of all the explanations those by Ar. dukas or tukas, 
by Ass. fabfu, and by Eg. /Zs, most deserve attention. 

N. M. —A. E. S. 

BAEAN (Baian [ANV]), r Mace. 54. RV; AV 
BEAN. 

BAG. Several of the Hebrew words are much more 
general in signification than the English ‘ bag.’—(1) 2:3 
&is (Dt. 2513 Pr. 1611 Mi. 6 11 Is. 466) for holding money, 
or the weights employed by merchants. In Pr. 1:4 
(BaXXárTtov), EV renders PURSE. (2) Dn hárit (cp 
Ar. farifat"", bag of skin, etc., and see Fränk. 296) 
in 2 K. 523 (@b\axos) of Naaman's bag which con- 
tained a talent of silver. In Is. 322 it is mentioned 
in the list of women's adornments, and signifies 
probably a satchel (so RV ; AV ‘crisping pin ") (3) 
‘>a 427i, a word of very general meaning (see VESSEL), 


used of a sack for containing corn (Gen. 4225 dyy.ov) or 


TUM 


reasons ; 
‘ gab- šunu.’ 


Shalmaneser, Monolith inscr. ii. 16, ina elitpe fa 
ta4st, ‘on boats of skins of wethers’; so Wi. for good 
ut see references in Muss-Arnolt, Ass. Dict. s.v. 
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of the instruments carried by a shepherd (Zech. 11 15). 
It is rendered ‘bag’ only in 15.174o49 (AV: 
'vessel'): sce SLING. (4) vns s'ror ( "bind, ep verb in 
2 K. 1219 [n]. s h Job 1417 
(BadAdvriov), Pr. 720, D73 s, 'a bag with holes" (Hag. 
16) It is rendered ‘bundle’ in 1 S. 2529 Gen 42 :s (of 
money) and Cant. 1:; (of myrrh, RV"& ' bag’). (s) 
pBaXMávrior, Lk. 123, RV ‘purse’; and (6) yXwocó- 
kopov (Jn. 126 1329, RV! ' box). See Box, 3. 


BAGO (Baro LAJ) 1 Esd. $452 Ezra$ 14, BiGv at, 3. 


BAGOAS (from Pers. aga, * God' ; see Ed. Meyer, 
Ent. 187; ep Bigvai, Bietha, Abagtha), a eunuch in 
the household of Holofernes ; Judith 121: 7. (Barwac 
[BA]; in e. 13 Barwe [A7] 

BAGOI (Baroi [.A]). 1 Esd. 514— Ezra22, Bicvat, 2 

BAGPIPE (RV™: of mXB8712 Dan.35 1015 [inc 
10 NDD, Kr. 's2] Gr. cympwnia, EV ‘dulcimer '). 
The .Xramaie word is from evudóovía, a late Gr. word, 
used, curiously enough, by Polybius in his account of 
the festivities in which Antiochus Epiphanes (who is so 
frequently alluded to in Danicl) indulged (xxvi. 105 xxai. 

8$; see DaANtEL, 8 7). l'or the form of the Aram. cp 
peo. cvupwra, ‘agreed,’ in the Fiscal Inscription from 


Palmyra, 137 A. D. (col. 3, ZZ 14.45). See MUSIC, § 4 (0). 
BAHARUMITE, THE (AN3. rCh.1133; o 


Beepmein LB, Net], o -pBein [N*] o Bapcawi [A], 
o Bapamar [L]) evidently a seribe's error for ‘the 
Bahurimite '—7.&., ‘the man of BaitegiM ' (278001310). 
The same reading should be restored iu 2 5. 233:1. See 
BARHUMITE. 


BAHURIM (O°NA and D'MA ; 8eovpeg [A]; 25. 
316 Bapake: (B), -u [L]; 165 Bovpecu [B], xoppau [L]; 1718 
Baoprus [B], Bacdxoppev [L]; 1916 Baovpeys [B], xoppar [E]; 
1 k.28 Baa8ovpeu. [B], Badovpem [AL], Boxxopys [Jos inz. 
vii. 97), a place in Benjamin (2 S. 1916 [17 |), not included 
in the list of Benjamite towns, which appears prominently 
in two very interesting. narratives—that of the return of 
Micuan to David, and that of the flight of David from 
Absalom. Michal had been given by David's angry 
father-in-law to PAL TI (g.c.) or Palüel of Gallim, and 
David in his returning prosperity demanded her back. 
Followed by her weeping husband, Michal went from 
Gallim ! to Bahurim. ‘There Abner commanded Paltiel 
toreturn. It may naturally be asked, Why was Bahurim 
selected as the scene of this leave-taking? The answer 
is furnished by the story of David's flight. It is clear 
from 2 S. 161 5 (ep 17 24) that Bahurim lay near the road 
from Jerusalem to the Jordan valley. .\bner would have 
to take this road on his return to Mahanaim, and would 
naturally wait at Bahurim until he knew for certain that a 
visit to Hebron would be acceptable to the king. Mean- 
time the envoys of David conducted Michal to Hebron. 
Later it was David's turn to pass by Bahurim, when 
he sought the Jordan valley as a fugitive (2 5. 1528). 
At Bahurim he would apparently have made his first 
halt had not the insults of SuiMEI compelled him to go 
farther? (2 $5.165-:14). It was at Bahurim also that 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz lay hid in a well, when pursued 
by the servants of Absalom (28.1718). The spot 
which best answers the topographical conditions is (as 
Barclay was the first to see) SE. of the village of ¢/- 
‘Isdwiyeh (see LAISHAH). Here, to the S. of the old 
Roman road, van Kasteren found in the upper [ld tr 
er- Rawáby a ruin without a name, which he believes to 
be on the site of Bahurim (ZDPI"131e: f.) For 
a less probable view, fully discussed by van Kasteren, 
see Marti, ZDPV 38 ff. TRC 

1 Sir G. Grove (Smith's DA) thinks this may be doubtful. 
The rendering of BL, however, in 2 S. 3 15 (vioù c eAAeua) suggests 
that the verse originally closed with D'bo, * from Gallim.' That 


Palti was with Ishbosheth at Mahanaim seems very improbahle. 
2 The name of the village where he ‘refreshed himself’ (2 S. 
16 14) seems to have dropped out. See AVEPHIM. 
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‘and they put in bags’ 


BAITERUS 


BAITERUS (BaitHpoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 517 RV, AV 
METERUS ; sce GIBBAR. 

BAJITH, RV Bavirn (M37, ‘the temple’ ; text of 
(5 differs), is taken in EV of Is. 152 as the name of a 
place, the article being neglected (cp AIN, 2). It is 
perhaps more defensible to render the stichus containing 
the word thus: ' They go up to the temple, Dibon (goes 
up) to the high places to weep’ (so Ges. and formerly 
Che.)  'The temple referred to might be the Beth- 
bamoth of the inscription of Mesha (^. 26; cp BAMoTH- 
BAAL). maand na, however, are so easily confounded 
(sce, e.g., Is. 1052 Kt.) that it is still better to read nn7y 
prina, ‘the daughter ( = people) of Dibon is gone up,’ 
with Duhm and Cheyne (SZOT). 

BAKBAKKAR (^p23723, form strange, probably 
corrupt; Bakap [B], BakB. [AL]; Pesh. has C17}, 
which in 22.812, etc. = Heb. DA, Jeroham), a Levite 
in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see EZRA, ii. § 5 [4], 
& is [1] e), 1 Ch. 9:5; not in || Neh. 1116, but perhaps 
transposed to z. 17 (where MT and (Wess read 
BAKBUKIAMH [g.v.], though 655^ omits, G+ Boxyxeas). 

BAKBUK (71323, 88 38, 71, ‘pitcher’; but see 
below; BakBoyk [41]. The b'ne Bakbük, a family 
of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA, ii. 
8 9), Ezra 251 (Baxovx [L], Baxx. [B]) = Neh. 7 53 (BaxBou 
[B], vexov8 [N])= 1 isd. 531f (axovd [B], akoru! [A]; 
EV, Acus). The name can hardly be Hebrew. It 
may be corrupted from Assyr. Habbakuka, a plant name 
(see HABAKKUK). I EG 

BAKBUKIAH (i172?3, 8 38, ' pitcher of Yahwe'? 
[or else — Bakbuk, m being probably a simple afforma- 
tive (Jastrow) JBL 13 127)], ep BAKBUK ; BakBaktac 
[wcsomec L], BN*A om.) one of the Nethinim ; 
a singer in list of Levite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra, ii. 8 5 [^], 8 15 [1] 2, and cp /ferstel, 105), 
Nch. 1117 (Bokyetac [L]; omitted in || t Ch. 916 before 
Obadiah = Abda of Neh.); and porter in Zerubbabel's 
band (see Ezra, ii. 8 6 4, § rr, and Herstel, 110), 
Neh. 1225. In Neh. 1117, of the three persons named, 
Mattaniah is a 'son' of Asaph, and Abda is a ‘son’ 
of Jeduthun. It is plausible, therefore, to take Bak- 
bukiah to be the same name as mrz (cp 6") and identify 


with BUKKIAN [7.z.], one of the sons of Heman. The 
three great guilds of temple-singers will then be repre- 
sented. 

BAKEMEATS. In his dream Pharaoh's chief baker 
carried on his head ‘three baskets of white bread’ 
(n bb, Gen. 4016 —so RV and most 
modern scholars; AV ‘three white baskets’), 
in the uppermost of which were ‘all manner of bakemeats 
for Pharaoh,’ literally, as we read in the margin of AV, 
' meat [food] of Pharaoh, the work of a baker’ (4017). 
The best commentary on these verses is the representa- 
tion of the royal bakery on the tomb of Ramses III. at 
Thebes, which has been reproduced by Wilkinson (.4ztc. 
Eg., 1878, 1176), and more recently by Erman (Axe. 
Eg. 191) The process of making the ordinary house- 
hold supply is described under BREAD ; here it is pro- 
posed to bring together the scattered notices in Scripture 
regarding other products of the baker's skill. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note the remarkable variety 
of shapes assumed by the bread and pastry in the repre- 
sentation referred to. Additional varieties are collected 
by Erman from other sources and represented on the 
same page. How far the Hebrew court bakers (1 S.8 
13) were able to imitate those of Egypt we do not know. 

There is certainly no lack of names for different species 
of bakemeats in the OT ; but it is now impossible to 

M identify them (cp BREAD). Thus we ean 
` only conjecture, although with a fair amount 
of certainty, that the cake named kikkār (2? AV 

1 Cp AKKUB, 2. 
name (L has BaxBovx), since axov$, etc. may be a duplicate 
of HAKUPHA (7.v.). 


1. Baking. 
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It is possible, however, that BA omit the | 


BAKEMEATS 


‘morsel,’ RV ‘ loaf’), 1 S. 236, must have been round, 
like a Scottish * bannock’; which, from the context, 
must hold good also of the barley-cake (5:5s) of Gideon's 
dream (Judg.7:31) The 2ikkadim (ops, possibly 
from 4pj to prick) may have been thin cakes pricked 
over like a modern biscuit, or dotted over with the seeds 
of some condiment (sec below). They were part of the 
present which the wife of Jeroboam 1. took to the 
prophet Ahijah (1 K.143), and are rendered by EV 
cracknels, for which the Amcrican revisers prefer to 
read 'cakes.'! Still, judging from etymology, we may 
consider the alld (stn), the cake which so frequently 
occurs in the sacrificial ritual, as having been perforated 
(51m, to pierce) like a modern Passover cake. It was 
made of the finest flour (nop). Mention is made of 


another kind of sacrificial eakes, apparently of foreign 
origin, which the women of Jerusalem kneaded and 
baked in conneciion with the idolatrous worship of the 
'QUEEN OF HEAVEN’ (g.v.), Ter. 718 4419. © merely 
transliterates the Heb. word (mx, xavóvas [DNAQ]; 
xavg3vas [N*], xavavas [Q*] in Jer. 4419), and the 
exegetical tradition varies. ‘That these £awicdnizm were 
some kind of bakemeats is clear from the kneading of 
the dough in their preparation (7:8). It is generally 
thought that they may have resembled the sedénaz 
(ceXfvat), cakes shaped like the full moon, which were 
offered in Athens to Artemis, the moon-goddess, at the 
time of full moon (see especially Kue.'s essay 'De 
melecheth des hemels,’ translated in Bu.'s edition of his 
Gesammelte sidh. 208, and the comm. of Graf and of 
Giesebrecht iz Joc.). .\ similar custom is said to have 
prevailed in the worship of the Arabic goddess Al-'Uzza 
(We. Ar. Heid. 38 f., 2nd ed. 41): 

With regard to what may be called the pastry of the 
Hebrews, all that can be said with any degree of certainty 
is that a more delieate relish was imparted to 
a ang the preparation of certain kinds of bakemeats 
in three ways. (r) The dough was baked in olive oil. 
'Thus the taste of the manna is said in one passage (Nu. 
118 Jl) to be like the taste of ‘cakes baked with oii’ 
(RV, ioca c^), generally understood of some dainty 
cooked in oil (but EV ' like the taste of fresh oil’). (2) 
The dough was prepared by being mixed with oil and 
then fired. This mode of preparation was extensively 
used in the ritual of P: see, for example, Lev. 24 Ø, 
where a distinction is made between cakes ‘ mingled 


(nbys2—see 553 in BDB Zea.) with oil’ and cakes merely 
‘anointed (r'rgiz) with oil.” (3) In the passage parallel 
to that quoted above (1), viz., Ex. 163: [P], the taste of 
the manna is likened to ‘wafers (ppo, for which sce 


BREAD) made with honey.' From this passage, from 
the prohibition of honey in the ritual (Lev. 2:1), and 
from the post-biblical use of the verbal stem z23 (DBS), 
we learn that honey (d@¢éa‘)—no doubt both the product 
of the bee and the artificial grape-syrup (the modern 
dibs: see HoNEY)— was used in the preparation of certain 
kinds of bakemeats.  655^L in both the passages dis- 
eussed (Nu.118 Ex.163:) renders by éyxpls, which, 
according to Athenzeus (in Di. on Ex. 1631) denoted ‘a 
bakemeat made with oil and honey.’ Saadia's word 
here is kati if" (pastilli dulciarii), a species of confec- 
tion still made in Syria. Landberg (Proverbes e? Dictons, 
125) defines it as ‘a flaky paste (pdtisserie feuilletée) 
made with walnut and sugar and, in spring, with eream.’? 


' Some sort of dainty confection is evidently intended by 


the obscure 4¢b7b6th (nia; 28.13681of; EV ‘ cakes’) 
which Tamar baked for Amnon. If the etymology 


1 For Josh.95, the only other passage where DPJ occurs 
(EV ‘mouldy’), see Di. £z Joc. 

2 The curious in these matters are referred to Landberg's book 
for a detailed list of modern Arab confections, 123-128 ; cp Wetz. 
ZDMG M 517. 

3 On the reading in v. 9 see CookiNG UTENSILS, $ 5 [i.} 
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from a3 (heart) were more secure, we might conclude 
that the tit-bit in question was heart-shaped. 

In Fz.2717 we find among the trade-products of 
Tyre a substance called pannag (335) which, according 
to the Targum, was a ' kind of confection’; so RVme.1 
The meaning is quite uncertain, and probably the text 
is corrupt (Co. would read 333, wax; sce l'ANNAG). 
For the frequently mentioned nyevin or grape-cake, see 
FRUIT, 8 5; and for the use of condiments in baking, 
see Foon and Spices. A. K. S. K. 


BAKING. See BREAD, § 2; OVEN. 


BAKING PAN (NITI), Lev. 25 79. 
UTENSILS, § 7. 


BALAAM (eoa ; etymology uncertain ; Winckler's 
Bel-am [GZ 1 120] seems improbable; cp perhaps Ba-lum- 
1. Two mee (Vin... Tab.) and see InLEAM, BELA, 
a tonnés NItCOLAITANS ; BAAAAM [BAL]; Joseph. 
* Badamoc), b. Beor ; a soothsayer or prophet 
whom BALAK, king of Moab, made anxious by Isracl's 
victory over the Amorites, summoned to curse his 
enemies. Instead of doing so, Balaam bore himself as 
the prophetic mouthpiece of Yahwé, whom he acknow- 
ledged as his God (Nu. 2218), and by the spirit of 
Elohim (212) foretold the future glory of Israel. No 
wonder that a prophet of Judah, writing probably in 
the dark and idolatrous days of Manasseh, recalled the 
history of Balaam, when he would remind his ungrateful 
countrymen of Yahwe's ‘beneficent deeds’ (Mic. 65). 
Balaam's character has long been regarded as an enigma, 
and from Bishop Butler's time onwards many subtle 
solutions have been offered. The enigma, however, is 
mainly produced by the combination of two traditions 
belonging to different periods, and it is the duty of the 
critic to distinguish, as far as possible, the two traditions 
which, though one in spirit, present a palpable difference 
in details. 

According to J, Balak, king of Moab, dismayed by 
the number of his new and unwelcome neighbours, 
called Balaam from the land of the b'n6 Ammon? to 
curse Israel. Balaam protested that he could not, for 
all the royal treasure, go beyond Yahwé's word ; but he 
saddled his ass and set out.? On the road, the angc! 
of Yahwe, invisible to Balaam, but visible to the beast 
he rode, stopped his way with a drawn sword. Yahwé 
endowed the ass with speech, and at last opened the 
prophets eyes to the apparition, and, had it not been 
for the fear which held the animal back, Balaam would 
have paid for his rashness with his life. Still, he re- 
ceived permission to go, and was only warned to report 
Yahwé's oracle faithfully. The Elohist has no 
occasion for these marvels. In his account, Balaam, 
who is an Aramzean of PETHOR (g.v.) on the Euphrates 
(or perhaps rather a N. Arabian of Rehoboth by the 
river of Musri), did not yield to Balak's repeated solici- 
tations till God (Elohim) appeared in a dream and told 
him to go with the Moabite ambassadors. 

From this point it is not possible to separate the 
E and J documents with full confidence. In what 
follows we have four great prophecies concerning Israel's 
future, besides three short oracles on the destruction of 
the Amalekites, the Kenites, and the Assyrians. Prob- 
ably the first two of the four great prophecies come to 
us in their present form from the hand of the Elohist,* 


See COOKING 


l The word ‘confection’ here used in the RVms. refers every- 
where else in EV to perfumes or spices (Ex. 30 35, RV ‘ perfume’; 
1 Ch. 9 30, AV ‘ointment,’ RV ‘confection’; Ecclus. 3$ 8); cp the 

confectionaries’ or perfume-compounders of 1 S. 8 15. 

2 92 55: read PE for ‘ey with Di. after Sam. Pesh. Vg., 
and some Heb. MSS. Fora third view, however, see PETUOR. 
. 3 Nu. 22 19-21a belongs to E. The reason why Balaam went 
is not told in the extant portions of J. 

4 The Elohistic account of the prophecies must, however, have 
made some reference to Moab, and must, therefore, have con- 
tained more than is now given in chap. 23. 
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while the last two are derived from the narrative of the 
Yahwist, 

Balaam prepares for his work rather after the fashion 
of a sorcerer than in accordance with the spiritual ideas 
2. Ovmeles of EN ial ee In id to pos 

d 2 [E]. ence Elohim, he directs Balak to cus 
Ll sacrifices. of special solemnity! (seven 
altars, seven oxen, seven rams; cp DBEER-sit pA). 
Bamoth-baal, the scene of the sacrifices, was no ordinary 
'high place, but (probably) one of those high hills 
where huge dolmens still suggest primaval communing 
with God, and, as we learn, it commanded a view of at 
least ' the utmost part’ of the Israclitish encampment. 
This was important, for a curse must be uttered in sight 
of those upon whoin it is to fall (cp 2313 a). When 
Balaam returns to Balak and his princes after mecting 
God, he can but break forth into jubilant praise of 
Israel. Curse it he cannot. ‘The people has a destiny 
of its own which parts it from the surrounding nations. 
The Israelite hosts N. of Arnon are the token of a 
mightier multitude unborn. — All individual desire loses 
itself in the sense of Israel's greatness. Happy is 
he who dies in Jeshurun, and, dying, knows that his 
people is immortal! In vain Balok changes the seer's 
place of outlook. .\s Balaam beholds all Israel from 
the top of PisGau,? he receives a divine oracle which 
confirms and transcends the former blessing. God, 
says Balaam, is not a man: he does not change his 
mind. Nor can trouble touch Israel, for Yahwé himself 
reigns in their midst; and the people (if we may tr :st 
the reading *) greet this divine king with exultant shout. 
With the strength of a wild-ox, they fling their foes to 
the ground. No magical arts avail in Isracl's case : even 
now all bas been decided, and one can but cry * W hat 
has God done!’ Like a lion, Israel rises up to devour 
the prey. 

Again sacrificial rites are performed, and again Balaam 
has to disappoint the king (sce PEOR). The third 
3. Oracles D n ed n us ae 

3 and 4 [J]. parallels to the second, has c puget se c 

features of its own. The poet still dwells 
on the numbers and prowess of Israel, but adds a 
panegyric of its well-watered and fruitful land, and 
surprises us bv a definite mention of the kingly power 
as distinct from the reign of Yahwe. Tbe kine of Israel 
is described as raised even above AGAG (g.z.) Still 
more definite is the fourth prophecy. ‘Phe scer beholds 
in spirit the rise of David, and chaunts the victories 
which are to crush Moab and subdue Edom. 

The basis of the story of Balaam is evidently a patri- 
otic legend, which, as we now have it, presupposes a 
comparatively advanced historical period. 
It is true, the story of the ass, which secs 
the angel invisible to man, and speaks 
(Nu. 2222-34; cp 2 Pe. 216), has a highly primitive 
flavour.® Still, this story, though welded with some 
psychological skill into the surrounding narrative, is a 
decoration derived from folklore, and the narrative as 
a whole is designed to accentuate the uselessness of 
jealous and rebellious feelings in the Ammonitish and 
Edomitish neighbours of Israel. Ammon and Edom 


1 Itis Balak, not Balaam, who sacrifices; ‘ Balak and Balaam’ 
in Nu. 232 should evidently be omitted (as in @BAL), 

2 This is certainly E's meaning in Nu. 23 13a. The second 
part of v. 13, which limits Balaam's range of vision to ‘the 
utmost part of the people,’ must be due to a redactor. Its 
object is to harmonise v. 13a [E] with 242(J), which tells us 
that Balaam is zow taking his first complete view of the people 
of Israel. In reality, however, v. 136 destroys the progress 
which E intended from 224: to2813. Since a limited view of 
Israel had not resulted in the utterance of a curse, Balak deemed 
it necessary to try the effect of the wider outlook from Pisgah. 

3 Cheyne, however, reads nem, ‘and the glory of the king 
is among them.’ 

4 It is doubtful, however, whether Nu. 2322 23 is not a Yah- 
wistic fragment (see Bacon, Tyrie Tradition, 228, and cp Di.'s 
note) According to Cheyne, mayen occurs both in v. 21 d and 
in v. 22 6, 

5 Cp the Babylonian beast-stories, the speaking horse in 
Hom. 7/. 19 404, and the speaking serpent in Genesis. 
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4. Origin 
of story. 


BALAAM 


were older as nations; but Israel alone had secured 
permanent foothold W. of Jordan, and for a time reduced 
the oldest nationalities to vassalage. The story of 
Balaam points out that Yahwé had ordained these 
privileges of Israel long before. “The Moabitish king 
and the Ammonitish, .Xrabian,! or Aramæan sooth- 
saver had striven to turn aside the irreversible decree, 
and Yahwe had turned the very means they took into the 
instrument. by which he announced the triumphs and 
the unique destiny of his people. 

It is much harder to fix the date and origin of the 
poems. We can searcely attribute them without reserve 
to J and E, for the points of contact 
between the prophecies (ep especially 2322 
and 218) suggest that an ancient. poem 
has been expanded and changed in diverse ways. “The 
kernel of the poem may go back to the carly days of 
the kingdom, even, it may be, to those of Solomon. 
‘The national fortune is painted in glowing colours, and 
the historical references stop short at David, who was 
the only king to conquer both Moab and Edom. On 
the other hand, the elcar sense of Israel's separateness 
from the nations (239) had not arisen, so far as is 
known, before the time of the literary prophets, and 
the phraseology does not permit us to place the poenis, 
as we now have them, carlier. 

The appendix (2420-24), at any rate, is generally 
admitted to be comparatively modern (note the exag- 


5. Origin of 
poems. 


6. Thea geration respecting the Amalekites). “The 
à EE structure shows that the oracles are from 
P "one hand (ep 2420, end, with v. 24, end). 


‘The writer was quite familiar with the Assyrian power, 
and speaks of the deportation of the Nenites by the 
Assyrians. He speaks of the Kenites, rather than more 
famous peoples, because he considers them to be (like 
the .malekites ; cp 1 5.156) within Balaam's horizon. 
He also (if the text of 2424 be correct) prediets that 
-Assyria in its turn will be destroyed by ships from 
CurrriM (g.c.) Was he thinking of the Persian 
empire (Assyria = Persia, Ezra622), and its overthrow 
bv Alexander the Great (cp r Mace. 11)? The theory 
has been widely accepted, and much controversy as to 
the limits of prophecy has grown out of it. Jt seems 
bolder than the evidence as a whole warrants (see Di.), 
and it has lately been pointed out that 'they shall 
afflict’ (say, t. 24) is a misreading whieh has arisen out 
of the loss of an ethnic name in v. 23. Analogy requires 
that the last of the three little oracles in vv. 22-24 should 
begin thus : 
And he saw . . . and began his oracle, and said, 
Alas who will live (survive) of . . . 

And the discoveries of the Tell of Zenjirli enable us to 
restore the missing name, which was, not ‘Samuel’ 
(Sm, as many MSS and some editions), but 
'Sham'al' Then in v. 24 we may continue : 


-And there shall be ships from the direction of Cyprus, 
And Assyria shall afflict him (25), and Eber shall afflict him, 
And he too (shall come) to destruction.? 


‘The kingdom of Sham'al in NW. Syria was not so very 
far from Balaam’s native place Pethor. (The poet, 
at any rate, placed Pethor in Aram.) That it was 
destroyed by Assyrians and peoples from the other side 
of the Euphrates (= Hber), and plundered by shipmen 
from Cyprus, was probably within the recollection of the 
author, who is, therefore, not to be regarded as post- 


1 See above, § 1, second paragraph. Cp Gen. 36 32, and see 
BELA (2), Mizraim. 

2 The importance of this correction will appear if we compare 
the alternative explanation of Hommel (AHT 245), which 
produces the following most unnatural and unworthy distich : 


* Jackals (E*N) shall come from the north 
And wild cats (Ds) from the coast of Kittim,' 


where ‘jackals’ and ‘wild cats’ are figurative expressions for 
wild invaders, and Kittim is, Hommel says, ‘the familiar term 
for the Hittites (var. chittim).’ See AssHURIM, EBER. 
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exilic, Assyria may have been no longer at the height 
of its prosperity, but was still a conquering power. ! 

We have passing notices of Balaam in Josh. 249 (E,) 
and in Dt. 234 f., cp Neh. 131 /. (see AMMONITES, § 3). 
In Dt. 4c., asin E, he is an Aranxean 
from Mesopotamia, hired to curse Israel ; 
' but Yahwe turned his curse into a blessing. 
The Priestly Writer represents Balaam in a much more 
unfavourable light, Nu.31816 Josh.1822 (cp Nu. 
256-18). Jie is a sorcerer, at whose instigation the 
Midianite women seduced the Israelites into sensual 
idolatry ; and he died in the battle between the Israelites 
and the Midianites. Jos. (.4#¢. iv. 66) dwells at great 
length on the corrupting advice of Balaam, given in the 
first instance (cp Rev. 214) to Balak, and in Rabbinical 
literature Balaam is the type of false teachers (.-{do/h, 
019; ep Rev.Zc.) and sorcerers. Cp also 2 Pet. 215 
Judell. For Arabie parallels to the efficacy of 
Balaam’s oracles, see Goldziher, Akandi. sur arab. 
Philologie, 26 f. 

See Di.’s Comes. and cp Tholuck, ‘Die Gesch. Bileams,’ 
Vermischte Schriften, 1 406-432; Oort, Disput. de Nu. xxii. 

, aati, 1860; Kalisch, Bible Studies, pt. 1, 

8. Literature. 1877; Kue. /4eo/&. Tijd. 18 497-540 [84]; 

van Hoonacker, ‘Observations critiques con- 

cernant Bileam,’ Le Muséon, 1888; Halévy, Rev. sémi. 1894, 

pp. 201-209 ; Schr. CO 7 1143-145; We. C// 346 f; Kit. 7Zist. 

l 202, 214, 229; Kautzsch, Abriss (sketch of literature appended 

to 775), 143; Hommel, G&A 9; Che. Exf. 7 ses, June 1899, 
PP: 399-4027. W. E. A. 


BALAC (BaAak [Ti. WH]), Rev. 214. 


BALADAN ([1N92), 2 K. 2012 Is. 391. 
DACII-BALADAN. 


BALAH (753), Josh. 193. See BAALAL, 2. 


BALAK (poa, BaAak [BAL]; 5471€), b. Zippor, 
an early king of Moab (Nu. 22-24 Judg. 1125, and else- 
where; cp Rev. 214, DALAC), inseparably connected with 
Balaam. — For the alliteration ep Jabal and Jubal, Bera 
and Birsha, Eldad and Medad, ete. See BALAAM. 


BALAMO, RV Balamon (BAAaMcN [BNA]), Judith 
83. See BELMEN. 

BALANCE. (1) .l/s'séndim (DIJN, —the dual 
refers to the two ear-like pendants?) are scales for 
weighing money (Jer. 3210), hair (Ez. 51, Spin IND), 
etc. ; ep the metaphor of weighing calamity (Job62), 
men (Ps.629 [1o], cp Dan. 527),? and hills (1s. 40 12). 
'The dust of the balance is a simile for an insignificant 
or negligible quantity (Is. 4015). “Phe frequent metaphor 
of a just or even balance (pis ‘np, Lev. 1936, cp Job316 
Ez. 45 10; avo 'p, Prov. 1611, RV ‘seales’), as opposed 
to one that is false (1222 ‘p, Prov. 11 11, ep 2023 Am. 85 
Hos. 127 [8] ; y3 "=, Mic. 611), is analogous to the well- 
known Heb. and Aram. idiom which expresses honour 
and integrity by the simile of ‘heaviness’ (cp 123 and 
a 

(2) For ġīné, mp (Ts. 466: only here in this sense), 
see REED, I, n. Other words are (3) péles, ote, Prov. 
1611 RV, AV ‘weight,’ Is. 4012 (ora8uós [BNAQ]), EV 
‘scales’; ep the verb in Ps. 582[3]; but hardly wssp in 
Job3716, ‘the balancings (saz) of the clouds?’ (see 
Budde). (4) ġvyór, Rev. 65, frequent in @ for the 
above. 

The balances used in Palestine were probably similar 
to those found on Egyptian monuments. One type 
consists of an upright pole rising from a broad base with 


1 Che. FE-rfositor, 1896, pp. 77-80 (following D. H. Miller, 
Die Propheten, Y215 f.). 

2 In Ar. mizān with z, whereas udna (= pi) has d; see 
Fränkel, 198. 

8 Cp Phen. pbabya, * B. hath weighed out.’ 

4 Cp the deprecation of unfair weights (0°38, lit. ‘stones ') in 
Lev. 1935 Prov. 11 1 Mic. 6 11. 
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7. Allusions 
to Balaam 


See BALAK. 
See MERO- 


BALASAMUS 


cross beams turning upon a pin. An arm on either side 
ended in a hook to which the article to be weighed was 
attached in bags (ep Wilk. dae. Eg. 2246, fig. 415, 
54d, see BAG, 1). Small ones of a particularly ingenious 
nature, as well as hand-scales, are found (Wilk. 1 285 
fip. 95). Above the pole is sometimes placed the 
figure of a baboon representing "hoth the regulator of 
measures, ‘The steelyard (in Egypt) does not seem to 
have been known until the Roman period. 


BALASAMUS (Baadcamoc [BA] 
Neh. 84. MAASEIA, 15. 


BALD LOCUST (OSD; attaknc [BAFL]) The 
so/'àm is apparently a species of edible locust, or a 
locust in a particular stage of growth. See further 
Locust, 2. 


BALDNESS. See CurtiNGs, 8 1; HAIR. 


BALM ("3 or “03; puriNH [pir. AEF] piTHNH 
[le once]: cp Ezek; 2717 AV e: ‘rosin’; Vg. rescue 
woe Gen, 3725 4311, Jer. 822 4611 518, Ezek. 

1. OT Sort. 2717), a valuable product of Palestine, 
the identification of which has given much trouble. 
V's rendering, ‘balm,’ is an unfortunate inheritance 
*from Coverdale's Bible (see New Eng. Dict. s.v.). Let 
us look first at the Hebrew name vy (s077). The Arabic 


1 Esd.943— 


darw or diris! is identical with it, and since the root 
means to ‘drip’ or ' bleed,’ the product referred ta must 
be reszsous, but it need not be aromatic. From the 
OT notices we learn that sórz (EV ‘ balm’) was found 
abundantly in Gilead, that it was in early times exported 
thence to Egypt (Gen. 3725), was sufficiently prized to 
form an appropriate gift to a lord of that country (Gen. 
4311), was applied as a remedy for violent pain 
(Jer. ZZ. ec. ), and was among the chief produets of Pales- 
tine that were brought into the Tyrian market (Iz. 27 17). 

Next, we must point out that the modern commercial 
name ‘balm of Gilead’ has, like the botanical specitie 
name Gileadense, no foundation but the hypothesis that 
the substance so designated is the OT ' 5677 of Gilead’; 
and that from the earliest times resins and turpentines 
have been used in medicine, as stimulants and as anti- 
septies for wounds, and as counter-irritants for pain. 
‘The sdré (IV * balm’) of Jer. 822 4611 is clearly a local 
product in Gilead; its association with or (EV 
'* myrrh ') in Gen. 37 25 4311 proves that it was a valuable 
article of commerce. 

It has been shown elsewhere (BALSAM) that the so- 
called ‘balsam of Mecca,’ produced by the Balsamo- 

dendron Opobalsamum, is most probably 
go d not the Re of Gilead' but the Hebrew 
Saree: mor, which EV mistakenly renders ‘myrrh’ 
(see BALSAM, MYRRH). — Sóri (EV balm), then, must 
be something else. 

(1) Arabic usage is in favour of the rendering of RV. 
Gen. 3725 etc., MAsTIC—/.e., the resin yielded by the 
mastic tree, Pistacia Lentiscus. 

This tree ‘is a native of the Mediterranean shores, and is 
found in Portugal, Morocco, and the Canaries’ (Flückiger and 
Hanbury's Pharmacogr., 161). According to Tristram (VHB 
362), it is extremely common in all the Mediterranean countries, 
especially on the African coasts and in the Greek islands, where 
it overruns whole districts for many miles. Tristram states, also, 
that it is indigenous in all parts of Palestine, though, according 
to Post (Hastings, BD 236a), it is not now to be found E. of the 
DH The mastic of commerce is mainly derived from the 
Isle of Scio. Down to the seventeenth century mastic was an 
ingredient of many medicines. Unlike most resins, it readily 
softens with moderate heat, even that of the mouth. 

As the Arabic word darw (or dir) is used mainly of 
this tree and its products, we are not rash in concluding 
that a substance of this kind is intended in the biblical 
passages, though it seems unnecessary to limit ny $077 


to the resin of P. Lentiscus: it may include the resins 
of the Zerebinth (P. Terebinthus) and Aleppo pine 
(Pinus halepensis; see ASH). The former yields * Chian 


1 The Syriac sax:wá must be a loan-word from Arabic (Lag. 
Mitth. 1234). 
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turpentine,’ which has recently been brought into notice 
as an alleged remedy for cancer. According to Tris- 
tram (of. cit. 400), the terebinth is not now tapped for 
turpentine in Palestine, ‘where the inhabitants seem to 
be ignorant of its commercial value.” There is abundant 
evidence of the medicinal use of these resins in antiquity 
(see Movers, Phön. Alt. iii. 1 223). 


(2.) Balanites exyptiaca, called zakkim by the Arabs (Tris- 
tram, of. cif. 336), yiclds au oil ‘prepared by the Arabs of 
Jericho and sold iu large quantities to the pilgrims as balm of 
Gilead.’ ‘This, however, was the mepaéa of Greek writers, and 
clearly, therefore, distinguished by them from BadAgapov or 
pytevy. Itis merely a modern substitute. 

(3.) Lastly must be mentioned l.agarde's view that Gr. 
orvpaf = “WS (sórj). There is great probability in this 
identification of the words, for ørt- is employed in several 
instances to transliterate y (s) ; but evidence is wanting to con- 
nect “IS with the substance oripag, which seems to have heen 
called in Hebrew 723? (//mek). See further Storax. 


W. T. T. -0. —N. M. 


BALNUUS (BAANYOC [B], BAANoyoc [A]), 1 Esd. 
931— Ezra 1030. BINNUI, 4. 


BALSAM appears in RV, once for DZ'2 bdsm 
(Cant. Dif, apwmaTta), and twice in rendering the 
hrase DYI NAW 'arugath hab- 

1. Heb. bāsām. P" dU I. Mh Ree S 
bisem, ‘bed of balsam’ (Cant. 51362, 
PidrAal TOY apwmaTtoc) RV text and AV have 
‘spice,’ ‘bed of spices.” The verb (in Aram. besem) 
signifies to ‘have pleasure,’ ‘be attracted by desire,’ ! 
and in Heb. the nominal forms? denote enjoyment con- 
nected with one particular sense that of smell. From 
one or other of the Semitic forms comes Gr. áXeagor. 
Although ġar and d0sem in the above passages may 
have the general sense of spice or perfume,? it is more 
probable that, like dus and BáAcapor, they denote the 
balsam tree or plant Per excellence. We now know 
that the proper source of Mecca balsam is Balsa moden- 
dron Opobalsumum (see 4); and a tree of this kind 
secms to be intended in the passages from ancient 

writers which are here summarised. 

(a) Theophrastus (77/sz. ant. 96) has a long passage about 
the production of halsam. It is produced, he says, ‘in the 
i hollow about Syria’ (év 79 avAwve To mept 

2. Ancient Xvpíav). This phrase Stackhouse explains 
References. from Straho as meaning KotAe-Xvpta; but 
circa 322 R.C. at the present day Balsamodendron Opo- 
à 3° balsamum. does not grow farther N. than 
Suakim ; it is essentially a tropical plant. Theophrastus, who 
is so minutely accurate in all his other details (note his happy 
expression údov Se. . . ógoiov myyávw, ‘with leaves like 
rue’), cannot have meant what Stackhouse supposes. lt is cer- 
tain, however, that the term CŒLE-SvR1IA [g.v] in the Greek 
period had a wider application, and Veslingius (Ofobalsam? 
Vindicter, 243) rightly remarks, * Vallem hic intelligendam esse 
Hicrichuntis . . . persuademur.' The fruit, Theophrastus 
continues, resembles the terminth (turpentine) in size, shape, and 
colour. The ‘tear’ is gathered from an excision made witi 
iron at the season when the stems and the upper parts are 
tensest (rvéyn). The odour is very strong; the twigs also are 
very sweet-smelling. No wild balsam is met with any where. 
The unmixed juice is sold for twice its weight in silver; even 
the mixed, which is often met with in Greece, is singularly 
fragrant. 

(5) Strabo (763) is somewhat less full: hut there can be no 
doubt that it is the Mecca balsam plant which he describes as 

24 B.c. Brown ina mapaóevgog at Jericho. He says that it is 

P" t7 shrub-like (@apvodes), resembling cytisns and ter- 
minth, and sweet-smelling. The juice is obtained by means of 
incisions in the bark; it is very much like a viscous milk 
(yAloxpw ydAaxtt) and solidifies when stored in little shells 
(xoyxapia). He praises its medicinal use, and says that it is 
produced nowhere else. $ 1 

Diodorus Siculus (248) mentions *a certain hollow" in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea as the habitat of the balsam, 
8 B.C and adds that great revenue is derived from ttis. plant, 

<= because it is met with nowhere else in the world, and is 
of great value to physicians. , 
Pliny too (Z7.V 1225) affirms that the balsam plant is confined 


1 Curiously enongh, Ar. basima has the contrary sense of 
loathing (see Lag. Uebers. 143) ; but &a£i»i denotes the balsam 
tree. 

2 Heh. does not possess the verb. 

3 See Spice. Desert is the word used in 1 K.1021025 
(Queen of Sheba's visit to Solomon). 
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‘In former times it was cultivated only in two 
ox D gardens, both of them royal ; one of them was no more 

7 “than twenty jugera in extent, and the other less. The 
emperors Vespasian and Titus had this shrub exhibited at 
Rome; . +. it bearsa much stronger resemblance to the vine 
[č e in the stems; here Phony sceni» to borrow from Trogus 
Ponipeius} than to the myrtle. ‘The leaf bears a very close 
resemblance to that of [rue]! aud it is an evergreen. . . . At 
the present day it is cultivated by the fiscal. authorities, and the 
plants were never known to be more numerous. They never 
exceed a couple of cubits in height.’ 

Josephus makes several references to the balsam. He says 
(A at. viii, 66) that the first roots of balsam (òroßaàgápov) were 
OAD brought to Palestine by the queen of Sheba, To 

90 A.D. sive an idea of the site of Pompey's camp (at Jericho), 
he says it is where that balsain (omoBaAcagor) which is of all 
unguents (mopa) the chief grows, anu describes how the juice 
(676s) is obtained (la. xiv. 41). Again, when speaking of the 
districts around Jericho assigned to Cleopatra, he speaks of the 
preciousness of this plant, which grows there alone (.|sz/. xv. 42). 
Lastly, in a second reference to Pompey, he says that the region 
of Jericho hears the balsam tree (BaAcapov), whose stems 
(mpéuva) were cut with sharp stones, upon which the juice ‘drops 
down like tears' (5/ i. 66). 

"I rogus, an author of the time of Augustus, is reproduced by 
Justin (36 3). He describes the closely shut-in valley in which 

T ANO alone the opobalsamum grows; the name of the 
TCO E pice lis Jericho (Hierichus). * In. that valley 
is a wood, notable alike for its fertility and its pleasautness, 
being adorned w.th a palm grove and opobalsamum. The opo- 
balsamuin trees h wwe a form like pine trees (f/ce/s), except that 
they are less tall (agis JtniiTes), and are cultivated after the 
manner of vineyards. l'hese at a certain time of the year sweat 
balsam.’ 

It is remarkable that the Greck and the Roman writers 
dwell so constantly on the uniqueness of the balsain-tree 
.. of Jericho. Some of them, at any rate 
3. Balsam in : : 

Arabia (e.g., Strabo, Pausanias, Diodorus), were 

" — not unaware that the plant grew on the 
coasts of Arabia ; and Josephus, in his legendary style, 
actually attributes to importation from Arabia its 
presence in Palestine (.127. viii. 66). No doubt this is 
substantially correct. Prosper Alpinus (De Balsamo, 
1592) and Veslingius (Opoóa£sami l'indicie, 1643) long 
ago investigated the subject. 1n the time of the former, 
balsam plants were brought to Cairo from Arabia; 
Alpinus himself (of. cit. 64) apparently possessed a 
living specimen. ‘The Arabic writer “Abdallatif (4. 1231) 
also speaks of the balsam tree as in Egypt at ‘Ain 
Shems (* Fountain of the Sun')—7.¢., in the gardens of 
Matariva, close to Heliopolis. lt was about a cubit 
high, and had two barks ; the outer red and fine, the 
inner green and thick. When the latter was macerated 
in the mouth, it left an oily taste, and an aromatic 
odour. Incisions were made in the barks, and the 
amount of balsam oil obtained formed a tenth part of 
all the liquid collected.? ‘he last balsam tree cultivated 
in Egypt died in 1615; but two were alive in 1612. 
This was the only place in Egypt where the balsam 
tree would grow. We can well understand, therefore, 
that the neighbourhood of Jericho was the only habitat 
of the tree in Palestine. 

It would, however, be unreasonable to suppose that 
the needs of the luxurious class in Palestine in pre- 
Roman times were altogether supplied 


to Judæa. 


proi im from Jericho. The precious unguent 
derived from the balsam tree, not less 
myrrh. 


than the costly frankincense, was doubt- 
less always one of the chief articles brought by Arabian 
caravans. The tree that produces the so-called ‘ balsam 
of Mecca ' is the Balsamodendron Opobalsamum. This 
tree, as Schweinfurth reports,? ‘averages above 1$ ft. in 
height, possesses a yellow papery exfoliating bark, and 
produces thin, grayish black twigs, from the ends of 
which a small quantity of balsam exudes.’ "'It is widely 
distributed over the coast territory of Arabia, the adjacent 
islands, and S. Nubia’; but 'the balsam is collected 
only in the valleys near Mecca.’ 
Dymock (Pharmacogr. /nd. ] 317): ' Balsam of Mecca, 
when freshly imported into Bombay, is a greenish turbid 

1 Rutz in old editions: but Mayhoff prefers fuburt (tubert) 

2 See ‘Abdaltatif, ed. De Sacy, 88 (Budge, Ze Nile, 181). 

3 We quote from a résumé of his researches in Pharm. 
Journ, April 1894, p. 897. 
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It is thus described by’ 
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fluid of syrupy consistence, having a very grateful 
odour, something like oil of rosemary.' Jewish tradition 
seems to have held that Mecca balsam is what the OT 
writers call sór;—whence the rendering ‘balm’ of AV 
and RV (text); but the tradition was impugned long 
ago by Bochart (/Zieroz. i. 251), and docs not agree 
with the use of the Arabic cognate word darw (mastic; 
see BALM, 1). Schweinfurth holds that the OT name 
for Mecca balsam was not sóri (EV balm, perhaps 
really mastic; sce BALM, 1), nor 4dsem (sce above, 
8 1), but mcr (see Mvkrit), Certainly por. was (like 
Mecca balsam) strongly aromatic and also a Jiguid 
substance (Ex. 3023 Cant. 5513), whilst the OT refer- 
ences do not necessarily imply that 50r; was aromatic. 
lt is not unlikely that both &óse» (8 1) and mör mean 
Mecca balsam. (Cp Aew Bulletin for Mar.- Apr. 1896, 
p.89.) Sce MYRRH. N. M. —W. T. T.-D.—T. K.C. 


BALSAM TREES (D'N22; RV™- 2 S. 523 1 Ch. 
1414 Ps. 846). See MULBERRY. 


BALTHASAR, RV Baltasar (Baàtacap [BAQT])}, 
Bar. 111 f. See BELSHAZZAR. 


BAMAH (7122. Ez. 2029). 


BAMOTH (153; Bamw@ [BAFL]), a station of 
the Israclites between NAHALIEL (g.v.) and ‘the glen 
(GA vary) which is in the field [plateau] of Moab, 
[by] the summit of [the] Pisgah, ete.’ (Nu. 2119). Eus. 
(OS 101 22) describes it as ‘on the Arnon’ (like Nahaliel), 
which must be wrong. See DAMOTH-BAAL. 


BAMOTH.BAAL (bà ni22—ie., ‘the high places 
of Baal') lay in the Moabite territory (see Nu. 2241, 
RV; crHÀH TOY Baad [BAFL], to the north of the 
Arnon, and was assigned to Reuben (Josh. 1317: 
BaIMWN Badd [B], Bamwe B. [-\1-]). The order of 
enumeration in Nu.2119/., where it is called simply 
BAMOTH, leads to the supposition (so Di.) that it must 
have lain somewhere on or near the Jebel 'Attárüs, on 
the south side of the Wady Zerkà Ma'in (cp Is. 152: 
‘the high places'). Conder (Heth and Moab, 144) 
and G. A. Smith (Z/G 562), however, find the Bamoth 
in the dolmens immediately north of el- Maslübiyeh, 
near the Wady Jideid. ‘The Beth Bamoth of the 
Moabite stone is perhaps the same place (cp BAJITH) ; 
but this whole region is thickly strewn with tbe remains 
of ancient altars and other religious monuments (Conder, 
op cif. 140 f£). The name Bamoth-baal is sugge ted 
also by Nu. 2128, where the jinx moz p2 (EV ‘lords 
of the high places of .\rnon'—but see (5) are mentioned 
in parallelism with Ar of Moab. G. A. $ 


BAN, RV?£& BAENAN (Ban [A], Baenan [B]) x 
Esd. 537 = Ezra26o, TOBIJAH, 2 


BAN (O77), to Ban (21311). 

© renders by dvdBena, avaOnua, avareOeuariopevor, and 
in a few instances amwAeta and other words denoting destruc- 

tion; ava@eparigey and more rarely avariOevar 
1. Terms. once, 1 Esd. 9 4, anepodv, éfodo8pevery, and in a 

few instances other verbs denoting ‘kill’ or ‘de- 
stroy.' Vg. has anathema, consecratio, etc. ; occido, consumo, 
consecro, elc. AV translates curse, utterly destroy, accursed 
thing, etc. ; RV, devote, utterly destroy, devoted thing. 

The root H#.1/ in Hebrew denotes devoting any- 
thing to Yahwé by destroying it: Aérem is any person 
or thing thus devoted. ‘The root is found in a similar 
sense in all the Semitic languages, of sacred things 
which men are partly or wholly forbidden to use. 1t is 
especially common in Arabic: e.g., the sacred territory 
of Mecca and Medina is Zara?z, and the Zarizz (harem) 
is ground forbidden to all men other than the master 
and his eunuchs. It may be noted that the exclusive 
use of the root in the strong sense of devoting by 
destroying is characteristic of Hebrew (and of the dialect 
spoken by the Moabites ; see 8$ 3 /-), and that in other 
languages 47m bears a meaning more nearly approaching 
xDD (unclean), wap (consecrated). 
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(a) Idols are hérem in themselves. In Dt.725 the 
Israclites are ordered to burn all heathen idols and not 
P Lew ot to bring them into their houses. ‘The idols 

ADS are hérem, and make those who kecp them 

Hérem. bérem. (4) Public hérem. The Israelites 
or their rulers are ordered to treat as hérem in certain 
ciretrmstances, guilty citizens or obnoxious enemies. In 
Ex. 2219 [20] (Book of the Covenant, I) any one sacri- 
ficing to any deity other than Yahwé is to be made 
hérem. So in substance Dt. 136-11, though the term 
hérem does not occur till v.16. In Dt. 13 :3-19 [12-13] 
any idolatrous Israelite city is to be made hérem: all 
living things are to be killed and *all its spoil ' is to be 
burnt. So far, in (a) as in (4), the hérem is something 
abominable iu itself and distasteful to God. — Its de- 
struction is a religious duty, and an acceptable service 
to Yahwé. Similarly, in Dt. 2016-18 all Canaanite cities 
are to be made hérem, that they may not seduce Israel 
to idolatry. n Dt. 2010-14, if any distant city refuses 
to surrender when summoned, all the males are to be 
slain, and all other persons and things may be taken as 
spoil ‘The term 'hérem' is not used in that paragraph, 
and is perhaps not applicable to it. (c) We gather 
from certain passages that individuals night devote 
some possession to destruction as a kind of service to 
Yahwé, and that also is called hérem (sce Vow). Ina 
section of P concerning vows, Lev. 27, two verses (28 f.) 
deal with this individual hérem. Other vows may be 


redeemed ; but individual (like public) hérem must be 
destroyed—it may not be sold or redeemed : it is most 
holy (£ódes& &áshim) unto Yahwe. Among the objects 
which an individual may make herem, men are specially 
mentioned : they must be put to death. It is startling 
to find such a provision in one of the latest strata of the 
Pentateuch. Possibly only criminals could be made 
hérem ; or the text may be fragmentary. Cp Dillmann 
and Kalisch on Lev. 27 2829. 

In Josh. 624 we have a provision that metal hérem 
(obviously because indestructible) is to be put into the 
treasury of the sanctuary. By an extension of this 
principle, Nu. 1814 (P) and Ez. 4129 ordain that hérem 
shall be the property of the priests. 

Llérem is met with in Hebrew literature in all periods. 
The sweeping statements that all Canaanite cities E. 

3. Practice. and W of the Jordan were made (Dinen 

are late generalisations; but Nu. 212 

(JE) and Judg. 117 (J), though otherwise discrepant, 
agree that the city on whose site Hormah was built 
was made hérem. Other instances of herem are Jabesh- 


gilead (Judg.21:o f.), Jericho (rebuilding forbidden | 


under supernatural penalty, Josh. 626 /.), the Amale- 
kites (18.15), and the children of Ham at Gedor 
(1Ch.441). Similar cases—in regard to which, however, 
the term hérem is not used—are Gibeah and Benjamin 
(Judg. 20) and Saul's attempt to execute Jonathan (1 S. 
1424-49). On the Moabite stone (7. 16 f.) Mesha’ says 
that he made the whole Israclite populace of Nebo 
hérem to Ashtarchemosh. The prophets speak of 
Israel or Yahwé making hérem of enemies (Is. 342 
etc.) or of enemies’ property (Mic. 413), or, conversely, 
of the heathen (Jer. 259), or Yahwe (1s. 4228), making 
hérem of Israel. In the later literature the root Arm 
often only means exterminate (2 Ch. 2023). The old 
meaning, however, was not quite forgotten, and in 
Ezra 108, if any Jew failed to obey Ezra's summons 
to Jerusalem, his property was to be made hérem and 
he himself excommunicated. — In post-biblical Hebrew 
hérem came to mean excommunieation as well as pro- 
perty set apart for the priests and the temple (Levy and 
Jastrow's Dictionaries, s.v.; S. Mandl, Der Bann, 
"98, pp. 24-51) See, further, EXCOMMUNICATION, 

The character of hérem, the diffusion of the root in a 
similar sense throughout Semitic languages, and its use 
in the Hebrew sense by the Moabites, show that it was | 
an ancient Semitic institution belonging to Israel in | 
common with its kinsmen., Stade (Gesch. 1 490) holds | 
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that a Semitic people besieging a city vowed to make it 
hérem to their god in order to secure his 
aid. Moreover, the idea of hérem 

as the use of the root in allied 
languages shows— was kindred to that of sanetity and 
uncleanness. Like these, it was contagious (cp CLEAN, 
§§ 2, 14) : the possessor of hérem became hérem (Dt. 7 «6 
Josh.6:8; Achan). OT legislation, as we have seen, 
converts the bribe to a venal deity into a legitimate 


4. Origin and 
parallels. 


penalty. The various degrees of severity are not im- 
portant in relation to the principle. 

Ilérem has something in common with taboos, 
especially in its fatal effect on its possessor- e.g., in 


New Zealand taboocd food is fatal to any one who eats 
it (Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. ii. ‘Taboos ') ;— but it is 
not so closely allied to taboos as the idea of uncleanness 
(x25; WRS, Nel. Sem. 450 ff) The Arab karim 
often assimilates to herem: e.g., clothes used at the 
circuit of the Ka'aba are arim, and may not be worn 
or sold. Cp also the Roman ceremony of devotio, by 
which an enemy was devoted to destruction as an 
offering to the infernal gods (Preller, Wom. Myth. 124, 
466). The instance of Kirrha and the Amphictyonic 
council, in which the cultivation of land laid under a 
curse was made the pretext for a holy war, may also be 
compared with the case of Jericho. Ww. H. B. 


BANAIAS (Banaiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 935— I2zra1045, 
BENAIAH, 10, 


BAND. 1. In the sense of a troop or company of 
nien, soldiers, ete. (sce ARMY, § 3). 

The rendering of ‘dgaf/im, C'EN (prop. wings, cp Bab. 
agappu), Ez. 1214, etc. ; gédad, 173, 1 K. 1124. AV 2 K.1321, 
etc. ; Aavil, "n (prop. force), 1 8.1026 AV Ezra822 ; malti neh, 
mind, Gen. 327[8] AV (prop. camp), see Manasaim ; and 705, 
vista, 1 Ch.1223 AV Job117; ‘by bands,’ Pr. 3027, represents 
a participle p3'8, Adsés, ‘dividing (itself).’ In this sense the 
common Gr. word is ometpa (cp Mt. 2727 Mk. 1516, etc.), 
‘cohort’ («o RVmez., Acts 101). 

2. In the sense of a ribbon. 

So hiedh, 37, Ex. 288, RV ‘cunningly woven band’; AV 
* curious girdle. 

3. Finally, to denote anything that connects or 
encloses, the following words (also rendered ' bonds,’ 
etc.) are emploved. 

'Esūr, "CN, Judg. 1514, cp Aram. TON, 
nebhel, San, Ps. 11961 (RV Coups, g.v.), and esp. Zech. 117 14, 
where ‘Bands’ (mg. ‘hinders’ or ‘union’) is the name of one of 
the prophet s staves; AarsuAisth, M2304, Is. 586 and Ps. 734 


Dan. 415 23[12 20]; 


(RVing. ‘pangs,’ doubtful); wdfih, nz, Lev. 2613 Ez.3427, 
RV ‘bars’ (AGRICULTURE, § 4); #dsér, 7232, Job39 5 Ps. 23, 
mostkhoth, mze, Job383:t, of the ‘bands’ of Orion; see 
Srars, 8 34; "abhóth, DZY, Job 8910, elsewhere (in plur.) 
rendered ‘cords, ‘ropes, etc. 


BANI (°23. 88 5 52; cp Palm. and Nab. '22, 
probably shortened from Benatan, ‘Yah hath built 
up'; ep Gen. 303 Dt.259 Ruth4drr, and sce Haupt, 
Proc. Am. Or. Soc. Ap. 22 [92]: Banle]i [BNAL], 
-ar [L]; -aia [BL], -arac [NAL BaaN[eli: [BNA] 
is a frequently occurring name (chiefly post-exilici, and 
in some cases it is difficult to separate the persons 
bearing it; there is often confusion between it, the 
parallel names BUNNI and BINNUI (44.2. ], and the noun 
B’ne (33). See Mey. Latsteh. 142. 

1. A Gadite, one of David's ‘thirty’: 2S. 23 26 (vids yadaadder 
[B], vi. ya55 [A], vt. a ynpet [L> Ch.1138, on which see 
Hace. Cp Davin, § 11 (i). 


2. A family of B'ne Bani occurs in the great pote Jit 
(see Ezra, ii. §§ 9 8 c), Ezra 2 10 (Bavov [D], -vi [AD = Neh. T 15 


(Bavow [BRA], -ar00 [L) AV Binnui (g.0.)— 1 Esd. 512; and 
various members of it are enumerated in Ezra 10 29 (Bavovec [BN]) 
= 1 Esd. 9 30 (paver [BAD EV Mant and among those who had 
married foreign wives (see Ezra, i. § 5) in Ezral0 34-42: viż., 
in v. 34 (Ave [BN], Bavace [L])= 1 Esd. 934 AV Maani, RV 


Baan, and in v. 38 (oi vioù Bavovt [BRA]. Borer, xai vioù 
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Bovvec [L= MT 339 7323, EV Bani and BrsNUID- 1 Esd.9 34 
(EV BasNus, Et1AL1; Bavvovs, Eétadecs [D], B., EXaAec [A], 
Bevvet. kat vior Bovvet [LD. It is plausible, however, to correet 
Bani into Binnut or perhaps „Bigvai in v. 34 (cp 214) The 
family is also referred to on important occasions in. Neh. 8 17 
and 1013 (Bavovta [1.]?) and as in Ezra's caravan (see EZRA, i. 
8 2, ii. 8 15 (1) 2), 1 Esd. 836, AV BANID, | RV Banias (Bavevas 
[B], -varas [L], -vie ar- [AD- E zra8 10 (vtov [XaAeucov6, B], vi. 

XaAuio, L), Baavis [eAceumovd’., Av1.]) where Bani should be 
restored in MT (see Be. ad /oc.). 

3. One of the expounders of the Law (Neh. 87 ; see Ezra, ii. 
S137 55 cpi. $8, à 8 16 [s] 15 [11 c) who officiated at the con- 
stitution of the ‘congregation’ (94; see Ezra, ii. 8 12, $ 
t3[ 4). In 94 (Bani Kadmiel; QBNAL vior xaójcjA) the name 
is repeated, probably by an error (cp Ryssel); Gratz, after 
Pesh., reads Binnui for the second Bani. In 95 (55N^ has 
simply cadmena. Cp also Ezra 240(‘and Kadmiel of the children 
of Hodaviah ) - Neh. 7 43 with 1 Esd. 526 (kaSmenAov xac Bavvov 
{A}. In Neh.1122, Uzzi (3) b. Bani (Bove: [Nc-2], Bovvec [I.D is 
called overseer of the Levites at Jerusalem. 

4. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. $ 
(Bavw [L]; vior Barı [BXA]; cp Bunny, 1). 

5. A Merarite ; 1 Ch. 6 31 [46]. 

6. A Judahite ; 1 Ch. 9 4 Kr. (BAI. omir). 


BANID, RV Banias (BaNeiac [B], ¿e 
2 [end]). 


BANISHMENT. On various forms of temporary or 
permanent exclusion from the community as a con- 
sequence of crime or ceremonial disqualification, see 
Base $ 3; CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, (Soars J: SYNA- 
GOGUE ; EXCOMMUNICATION. 

In 2 S. 1414 allusion is made to Absalom in the word n7 


(EV *banished ), elsewhere usually rendered ‘outcast’ (' out- 
casts’ or ‘dispersed of Israel’); see Dispersion, 8 1. The 
nature of the punishment threatened in Ezra 7 26t Qenie) RVmg- 
‘rooting out’ (macia [BA], matóecew [E D was already oh- 
scure to the editor of 1 Esd. (824: teuwpia [BA], artista [L]). 
Ezra 108 (' separated [5227] from the congregation of the captiv- 
ity ) may give an explanation of the phrase. 


BANK. For sõlläh, neos) in 28. 90:15 2 K. 10932 
Is 33e wA (elsewhere E Vi always MOUNT) and xápa£ 
in Lk. 1945 (AV TRENCH, RV's: PALISADE) see FOR- 
TIFICATION. 


BANK (rparreza, Lk. 1923 EV), 


7), Neh. 1014 [15] 


, BAN? (q.v. 


BANKER (rpa- 


TrezitHe, Mt.2527 RV) See TRADE AND COM- 
MERCE. 
BANNAIA (Bannaioyc [A], rEsd.933 AV= 


Ezra1033, ZABAD, 5. 


BANNAS (Bannoy [BA]. 
240, BANI, 3. 


BANNEAS (Bannaiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 926 RV = Ezra 
1025, BENAIAH, 7: 


BANNER (D), 233. NN). See EnsiGns, § 1, a, 4, c. 


BANNUS (Bannoyc [BA]}, r Esd. 934 = Ezra 10538, 
Bant, 2. 


BANQUET, Banqueting House. See MrALS. 


BANUAS (Bannoy [D.A]), x Esd. 526, apparently a 
misprint for Bannas (so RV). See BANI (3). 


BAPTISM (Banticma, BarrrizeiN).— Among 
the permanent witnesses to the birth of Christianity 
; .. Out of Judaism is the primary institu- 

1. Origin. tion of the Christian Church, the rite of 
baptism. With the Jews the bathing of the whole body 
in pure cold water—if possible, in a running stream— 
was a recognised means of restoration from a state of 
ceremonial uncleanness. Passages like Num. 19 rz f., 
3119, also Is.1:6 Zech.13:, and especially Ezek. 
3624 /f., may be compared. ‘The pouring of water on the 
hands—a symbolic representation, perhaps, of baptism 
in a running stream—-was a Pharisaic precaution in- 
sisted on before every meal (cp Mk.73 Lk. 1138). The 
Gentile, whosc whole life had been ceremonially un- 
clean, was required to submit to baptism among other 
conditions of his reception as a Jewish proselyte (Schürer, 
Gesch. 2569 f.; 3rd ed. 3129). See PROSELYTE, § 5. 
'The connection between Jewish and Christian baptism 
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is strikingly illustrated by the regulations prescribed for 
the latter in the Didaché, to be noticed presently ; but, 
the ceremonial baptisms of Judaism, though they lie 
behind Christian baptism and exert an influence on its 
history, are not its immediate antecedent. The Jewish 
baptisms were the outcome of the Jewish distinction 
between clean and unclean—a distinction which was 
done away by Christianity (cp WasHtNGS). Christian 
baptism is a purification, not from ceremonial, but 
from moral impurity. The historical link is found 
in the baptism of John in the river Jordan. John 
adapted the familiar ceremony of baptism to a 
moral purpose: his was ‘a baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins,’ a purification of the nation 
from that moral uncleanness of which ceremonial un- 
cleanness was properly typical. It was by means of 
this development of its true significance that baptism 
was rescued from mere formalism, and prepared to 
become the initiatory rite of the new Christian society. 

S Jesus’ work took up John's, and as he him- 
self had chosen to be baptized by John, it was natural 
that his first preaching of repentance should be coupled, 
like John's, with a baptism. It is significant, how- 
ever, that he did not perform the rite himself: only 
his disciples did so (Jn. 4:7. Christian baptism 
was not yet instituted ; and when it came it was to 
add a spiritual clement which John's baptism lacked. 
Meanwhile Jesus was indicating by his own action, and 
by his defence of the action of his disciples, that the 
frequent Pharisaic baptisms | the ceremonial washiüg 
of the hands, and the ‘baptisms’ of vessels and dishes 
(Mk. 7 4)J—had no permanent claim on the conscience ; 
and certain of his words are direcily e*plained by one 
of the Evangelists as repealing altogether the ceremonial 
distinction of clean and unclean, and as ' cleansing all 
meats’ (Mk. 719). Only when the whole purport of 
Jewish baptisms was annulled was the way clear for the 
institution of the Christian rite, one of the essential 
principles of which was that it should be performed once 
for all, with no possibility of repetition. 

On the day of Pentecost Peter answers the inquiries 
of the multitude in words which, whilst they recall the 
baptism of John, indicate the fuller significance of 
Christian baptism : ' Repent ve, and be baptized, each 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of your sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit’ (.Acts238). ..Xbout three thousand were there- 
upon added by baptism to the original band of believers. 
It is expressly stated that at Samaria, as the result 
of Philip's preaching, both men and women were 
baptized ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus'; but the gift 
of the Holy Spirit did not follow until the arrival of Peter 
and John from Jerusalem (5:2-:17). "The eunuch after 
Philips instructions asks for baptism; and 'they go 
down both together into the water' (83638). Saul is 
baptized by Ananias at Damascus (9:8). When Peter 
preached to Cornelius and his friends ' the Holy Spirit 
fell on all that heard the word' ; whereupon the apostle 
* commanded them to be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ’ (1044 J.) Special stress is laid on this incident 
as the first occasion of the baptism of Gentiles as such 
(1045 11118) It was justified by the apostle on the 
ground of the previous gift of the Holy Spirit, which 
was the baptism promised by Christ in contradistinction 
to John's baptism (11:6 7 ). 

Baptism was thus recognised as the door of admission 
into the Christian Chvrch for Jews and Gentiles alike ; 
and certain disciples of the Baptist whom Paul found at 
Ephesus were baptized afresh ‘in the name of the Lord 
Jesus’ (195). Of Lydia, the purple seller of Thyatira, 
found by Paul at Philippi, we read that she ' was bap- 
tized, and her household ' (1615) ; and of the Philippian 
gaoler, that he was baptized, ‘he and all his straight- 
way, —i.e., in the middle of the night (1633). At 
Corinth a few of the earliest converts were baptized by 
Paul himself—Crispus, Gaius, and the household of 
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Stephanas ;—but the apostle's language shows that this 
was quite exceptional (x Cor. 1:4-17). In 1 Cor. 1529 
Paul mentions a custom, apparently prevailing in 
Corinth, of vicarious baptism in behalf of the dead. 
He neither commends nor rebukes it, and it would 
seem to have soon died out.! 

The earliest notice of the method of baptism is 
perhaps that which is found in the Drdaché, and, as we 

have already said, it illustrates the recog- 
2. Method. nition of a connection between the Jewish 
and the Christian baptisms. The Didache, here as 
elsewhere, is strongly anti-Judaic in its tone, and at the 
same time shows the influence of Jewish practices upon 
the community which it represents. ‘The Mishna draws 
six distinctions in the kinds of water available for 
various purificatory purposes (.l//£zed oth 11-8, quoted 
by Schürer, 2403 A), and in certain cases it insists 
upon the full stream of running water, in which the 
whole body can be immersed. The rduché (chap. 7) 
recognises ‘living water'—7.e., the running streani— 
‘other water,’ ‘cold,’ and ‘warm’; and finally allows 
a triple pouring, where a sufliciency of any water for 
immersion cannot be had; but, though it indicates a 
preference in the order here given, it admits the validity 
of baptism under any of these conditions. 

It is sometimes urged that, because Bamwrifew means 
‘to dip,’ Christian baptism must originally have been 
by immersion. In the NT, however, as in classical 
writers, the usual word for * to dip’ is Sámrew (Lk. 1624 
Jn. 1326). fBamrifew had a wider usage, and could 
be used even of a mere ceremonial handwashing, 
as we see from Lk. 1138, ‘he marvelled that he had not 
first washed (€3amric@n) before dinner.’ Already the 
partial ablution would seem to have been regarded as 
symbolical of the whole. It is difficult to suppose that 
the 3000 converts on the day of Pentecost eould all have 
been baptized by immersion. Such a method is indeed 
presupposed as the ideal, at any rate, in Paul's words 
about death, burial, and resurrection in baptism (Rom. 
63 f.) ; but pouring water on the head was in any case 
symbolical of immersion, and tantamount to it for ritual 
purposes. 

(a) Zn the Name, not ‘into the name.’ Although els 
is the preposition most frequently used, we find év in 
Acts 258 1048; and the interchangeability 
of the two prepositions in late Greek 
may be plentifully illustrated from the NT. Moreover, 
the expression is a Hebraism; cp év óvógari xvplov 
Mt. 219 (2 Ps. 11826 pez) ; soin the baptismal formula 


of Mt. 2819 the Syr. version has <a> (Lat. iz nomine). 
? 


(5) /n the name of Jesus Christ, or of the Lord Jesus. 
The former expression is nsed in Acts 238 1048; the 
latter in Acts 816 195; cp also Aets 2216, * Arise and 
be baptized and wash away thy sins, calling on his 
name.’ From these passages, and from Paul's words 
in 1 Cor. 113 (* Was Paul crucified for you, or were ye 
baptized in the name of Paul? '), it is natural to conclude 
that baptism was administered in the earliest times ‘in 
the name of Jesus Christ,’ or in that ‘of the Lord Jesus.’ 
This view is confirmed by the faet that the earliest forms 
of the baptisinal confession appear to have been single 
—not triple, as was the later creed. When Philip's 
baptism of the eunuch appeared to have been abruptly 
narrated, the confession was inserted in the simple form, 
*l believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ' (Acts 


3. Formula. 


1 Tertullian (Res. 48 c. Afarc. 510) assumes that the custom 
was current in Paul's time, but is wrongly cited as attesting it for 
his own day. Chrysostom (ad loc.) says that Marcionites prac- 
tised it; and Epiphanius (//@r. 286) had heard of a tradition 
that the Corinthians had done the same. This is very weak 
evidence for a second-century custom, and it is most probable 
that if the practice was iod ir was due to the passage in Paul's 
Epistle, and cannot be regarded as independent testimony to 
the existence of the custom among primitive Christians. 

The difficulties in which Commentators who reject the obvious 
meaning of the words find themselves involved may be seen at 
length in Stanley's Corinthians (ad loc.). 
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837); and the forniula ' Jesus is Lord’ appears soon to 
have become a stervotyped confession of Christian faith 
(cp Ro. 109 1 Cor. 123 Phil. 211); moreover the ' ques- 
tion and answer ' (€mepwryua) connected with baptisin 
in 1 Pet. 321 would appear to represent only the centri 
section of the later creed. 

On the other hand, we have in Mt. 2819 the full 
formula, ‘in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.” We have no synoptic parallel at 
this point ; and thus, from a documentary point of view, 
we must regard this evidence as posterior to that ol 
l'aul's Epistles and of Acts. 

‘The apparent contradiction was felt by Cyprian, who 
suggested (£5.7317 f.) that in baptizing Jews the 
apostles may have been contented with the one name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, as they already believed in the 
Father; whilst in baptizing Gentiles they used the full 
formula, which was given (as he points out) with the 
command to 'make disciples of all the nations’ or 
‘Gentiles.’ This explanation, however, breaks down 
in face of Acts 1045-48, the opening of the door to the 
Gentiles. 

Three explanations deserve consideration: (1) that 
in Acts we have mcrely a compendious statement če., 
that as a matter of fact all the persons there spoken of 
were baptized in the threefold name, though for brevity's 
sake they are simply said. to have been baptized in the 
single name; (2) that Matthew does indeed report 
exactly the words uttered by Jesus, but that those 
words were not regarded as prescribing an actual formula 
to be used on every occasion, aud that the spirit of them 
was fulfilled by baptism in the name of the Lord Jesus ; 
(3) that Matthew docs not here report the zpszssz»ia 
verba of Jesus, but transfers to him the familiar language 
of the Church of the evangelist’s own time and loeality. 

The first of these explanations cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory in the absence of any historical evidence of 
the employment of the threefold formula in the earliest 
times. A decision between the second and the third 
would involve an inquiry into the usage of the evangelist 
in other parts of his Gospel, and belongs to the dis- 
cussion of the synoptic problem ; but in favour of the 
third it may be stated that the language of the lirst 
Gospel, where it does not exactly reproduce an carlicr 
document, shows traces of modifications of a later kind. 

It has been argued that when Paul (Acts 192 7. ), in 
answer to the statement of the Ephesian disciples of the 
Baptist, * We have not so much as heard if there be a 
Holy Spirit’ (ef mvedua &yióv sti), said, * Unto what, 
then, were ye baptized ?' he presupposed the use of the 
longer formula which expressly named the Holy Spirit. 
The statement ean hardly mean, however, that they had 
never even heard of a Holy Spirit, for disciples of the 
Baptist could scarcely so speak (Mk. 18) : it must refer to 
the special gift of the Holy Spirit which Christians were 
to reccive. Accordingly, Paul's question simply implies 
that Christian baptism could scarcely have been given 
without some instruction as to this gift which was to 
follow it. In any ease, it would be exceedingly strange 
that at this point Lk. should not have referred to the 
threefold formula, had it been in use, instead of simply 
saying, 'When they heard it, they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus ' (Acts 195). 

The threefold formula is attested by the Didaché 
(chap. 7), both in express words and by the mention of 
the alternative practice of triple effusion ; but, as the 
Didaché shows elsewhere its dependence on Matthew, 
this is not independent evidence. 

Justin Martyr (chap. 153), in describing baptism to 
heathen readers, gives the full formula in a paraphrastic 
form (Apol. 161), ‘in the name of God, Father of the 
Universe and Ruler, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
and of the Holy Spirit.’ Such a paraphrase was neces- 
sary to make the meaning clear to those for whom he 
wrote. 

We find the full formula again in Tertullian some 
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forty years later (De Bapt. 13, Adv. Prax. 26); and 
when the First Gospel was widely known it was certain 
to prevail. Exceptions are found which perhaps point 
to an old practice dying out. Cyprian (£f. 73) and the 
Apostolic Canons (n. 50) combat the shorter formula, 
thereby attesting its use in certain quarters. The ordin- 
ance of Can. Apost. 50 runs—' lf any bishop or pres- 
byter fulfil not three baptisms of one initiation (rpla 
Bamricuara mâs uvcews), but one baptism which is 
given (as) into the death of the Lord, let him be 
deposed.' This was the formula of the followers of 
Eunomius (Socr. 524), ‘for they baptize not into the 
Trinity, but into the death of Christ’ (for other refer- 
ences see Usener, Relig. Unfersuch., 1889, 1184); they, 
accordingly, used single immersion only. 

No statement is found in the NT as to the age at 
which baptism might be administered. Circumcision, 
4. Age which Paul regards as fulfilled in Christian 

` * baptism (see below, § 5), enrolled the Jewish 
boy in the covenant of his fathers on the eighth day 
after birth, so that there could be no doubt that young 
chil Iren were truly members of the holy people. Thus, 
if children had been excluded from baptism when 
whole families were won to Christianity, we should 
almost certainly have had some record of the protest 
which would have been raised against what must have 
secmed so inconsistent a limitation to the membership 
of the new ‘Isracl of God.’ It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose. therefore, that where ‘households’ are spoken of 
as being baptized (.\cts 16 15 31-33 1 Cor. 1 16), there must 
have been, at least in some cases, instances of the 
baptism of infants. That Paul could speak of the 
chil lren of a believing husband, or of a believing wife, 
as ‘holy’ is an indication in the same direction. 

Paul, as we might expect, sees in baptism the means 
by which the individual is admitted to his place in the 

one body, of which he thus becomes a 

5. Inter- E $ 

pretation. member ; ‘For as the body is one and 

hath many members, but all the menibers, 
many though they be, are one body, so also is the 
Christ; for indeed by one Spirit (èv évi mveúparı) we 
all were baptize.| into one body— whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether bondinen or free’ (1 Cor. 1212 f). Bap- 
tism was thus the fundamental witness of Christian 
unity (Eph. 4s, ‘one baptism’); and in both the 
passages here referred to it is emphasised as such in 
view of the variety of spiritual gifts. A parable of 
Christian baptism might be found in the cloud and the 
sea through which all the Israelites had alike passed ; 
*they were all baptized into Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea’ (1 Cor. 102). 

In Rom. 6: #% Paul regards baptism as effecting a 
union with the death of Christ : ' we were baptized into 
his death." It was a kind of burial of the former self, 
with a view to a resurrection and a new life. The same 
conception recurs in Col. 211 f., where it is immediately 
preceded by the thought that it corresponds in a certain 
way to the circumcision of the old covenant. It is ‘ the 
putting off'— totally, not merely partially and symbolic- 
allv—of the whole ‘ body of the flesh’ ; and so it is the 
fulfilment of the old rite: it is ' the circumcision of the 
Christ. 

In Gal. 326 f. Paul further speaks of baptism as involv- 
ing a kind of identification with the person of Christ, so 
that the divine sonship becomes ours in him ; ' For ye 
are all sons of God, through faith (or ‘the faith’) in 
Christ Jesus ; for as many of you as were baptized into 
Christ put on (or ‘ clothed yourselves with’) Christ.’ The 
old distinctions, he again reminds us, thus disappeared 
—Jew and Greek, bond-man and free, male and female 
—' for ye all are one [man] in Christ Jesus ' (els écré év 
Xp. 'L). 

Eph. 526 speaks of Christ as cleansing the Church 
by the ‘washing (Aovrpór = ‘washing,’ probably 
not 'laver.' [In © 4v3 is always Aorrńp: Aowrpv is 
asm Cant. 42 65 Ecclus. 3425 ; so Aquila renders m in 
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Ps. 6010 108 10]) of water with the word’ (év puare). 
This last expression finds its interpretation in the fua, 
or formula of faith, to which we have already referred — 
which, whether as the confession in the month of the 
baptized or as tlie baptismal formula on the lips of the 
baptizer, transformed the process of ablution into the 
rite of Christian baptism. With this passage we may 
compare Tit. 3s, ‘He saved us through the washing of 
regeneration and renewal of the Holy Spirit ' (6a Aovrpob 
mahiwyevecias kai dvakauvaogeuws mv. ay.). 

This last passage reminds us of the teaching of Jn. 3. 
The relation of that chapter to the sacrament of baptism 
is exactly parallel to that of chap 6 to the sacrament of 
the eucharist (see EUCHARIST) We are secure in 
saying that the evangelist’s interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of baptism must have followed the line of Jesus' 
conversation with Nicodemus as there related. That 
a Gentile, or even a Jew who had been neglectful of 
the Rabbinical discipline of ablutions, should need to 
begin entirely anew in the religious life, to be ' born 
again of water and the Spirit,' as a condition of entry 
into ‘the kingdom of God,' would seem natural. The 
marvel and the stumbling-block was that this should be 
required of those who, like this ' teacher of Israel,’ had 
been strictest in their ceremonial purity ; * Marvel not 
that I said unto /Zee: ye must be born again.’ 

Jn., then, reeognises, with Paul, the universal character 
of the initial rite; whilst at the same time the narrative 
teaches the radical nature of the change in the individual 
soul. ). A. R. 


BAPTISMS (Banticmol), Mk. 74, ete., RV™8, 
EV WASHINGS (4.v.). 


BARABBAS (BapaBBac [Ti. WH], § 48), the name 
of the prisoner whom, in accordance with a Passover 
custom, Pilate released at the demand of the Jews while 
condemning Jesus to death (so Mt. 27 15-26 Mk. 156-15 
Lk. 23 17-25 Jn. 1839 /. ). 

More precisely than Mt., who simply calls him a 
‘notable’ (€rignuev) prisoner, and Jn., who calls him 
a robber, Mk. describes him as lying 
'bound with them that had made insurrec- 
tion (wera rv eraciacrüv Ócüeuévos), men who in the 
insurrection had committed murder.’ As Mk. has not 
previously referred to these insurzents, it seems all the 
more probable that he is borrowing verbatim from 
another source, although about this particular insurrec- 
tion we are in as complete ignorance as about the 
Galileans mentioned in Lk. 131r. 1.k. (2319), who follows 
Mk., adds that the insurrection had occurred in Jeru- 
salem, but says nothing about any fellow-prisoners with 
Barabbas, and thus leaves the impression that Barabbas 
personally had committed murder. Mk. is entitled to 
the preference, not only on this point but also when he 
represents the Jews as having demanded the release of 
a prisoner on their own initiative, as against the less 
probable view that Pilate offered them this of his own 
accord. 

Reference is sometimes made to the analogy of the Roman 
Lectisternia ; but of these all that Livy (v. 138) says—and that 
only with reference to their first celebration—is that during those 
days such also as were bound (c5c//5) were relieved of their 
chains (rincu/a), and such was the religious awe inspired by the 
proceedings that no one dared afterwards to rebind (znci7 7) the 
recipients of this divine favour. Thus he says nothing about 
release from prison; and his contemporary Dion. Halicar. (129 
[=10]), «on. the authority of the Annals of a certain Piso, who 
himself had been censor, while he does indeed speak of such 
release, limits it to the case of slaves who had been laid under 
arrest by their masters (AeAupevwy uév rOv Üepamóvrov, ogous 
Tpórepov èv rois Seapois ei xov oi 6eg mórac). . 

Those who find some difficulty in accepting the 
narrative as it stands may perhaps find themselves 
better able to explain its origin on the lines indicated 
by W. Brandt, by whom every detail has been discussed 
with great care (Evangelische Geschicht:, 1893, pp. 
94-105). Brandt takes the kernel of the story to be 
that a certain prisoner who had been arrested in con- 
nection with some insurrection, but against whom no 
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crime or at least no grave crime could be proved, was 
released on the application of the people, who intervened 
in his behalf because he was the son of a Rabbin (sce 
below, 8 2). The incident, even although it was not 
simultaneous with the condemnation of Jesus, gave 
occasion in Christian circles for the drawing of this 
contrast : the son of the rabbin was interceded for and 
released, Jesus was condemned. In the course of 
transmission by oral tradition the statement of this con- 
trast might gradually, without any conscious departure 
from historical truth, have led to the assumption that 
the two things occurred at the same time and on the 
same occasion. Finally, the liberation of a seditious 
prisoner—in any case a somewhat surprisitig occurrence 
— seemed explicable only on the assumption of some 
standing custom to account for it; this assumption 
must presumably have arisen elsewhere than in Palestine. 

The above theory presupposes that Sapa38as stands 
for wzw ^2. ‘son of the father '—47.e., here, of the 


rabbinical ‘master.’ (It was not till after- 
wards that .fé/a began to come into use 
as a proper name [of rabbins], explained by Dalman 
[Gram. 142] as an abbreviation, like ‘ax, of mox: in 
the time of Jesus it was a title of honour (Mt. 239]. ) 
Jerome, indeed, in his commentary on. Mt. 27 16-18 says that 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews (guod scribitur juxta Hebreos) 
Barabbas is explained as ‘son of their teacher’ (Alius magistri 
eorum), where corum apparently implies an etymology similar 
to that found in a scholion of a Venice MS in WH App. 190— 
viz., that Bapau Bav (only another form for Bapa88av ; see Winer, 
Gram.(3) § 5, n. 70) means ‘son of our teacher.’ In that case 
we must (with Syr. hr.) write SappafBav, tiking the second 
element as being ' reacher,' and assume that pa8Bav was explained 


as = N32, ‘our teacher,’ or p731. ‘their teacher.’ "The mean- 
ing, however, is not essentially changed by this, as j22 (as also 
pa is, like NaN. a title of honour for a great teacher. 

The most remarkable fact in connection with the 
name of Barabbas is that Origen knew MSS, and did 
not absolutely reject them, in which Mt. 27 16 f. read 
‘Jesus’ ('15eo€v) before ' Barabbas’-—-a reading still 
extant in some cursives, as well as in the Armen. vers., 
in Syr. sin., and partly also in Syr. br. Whether the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, referred to by Jerome, also had 
this reading is uncertain (see WH). In this reading 
*Barabbas' would be only an addition made for the 
sake of distinction, as in Simon Bar-jona, but not yet 
with the full force of a proper name. 

Some support for it might perhaps he found in the fact that 
the first mention of the name in Mk. i» preceded by 6 Aeyonevos. 
The meaning would then be ‘Ile who, for distinction's sake 
though it was not his proper name), was called Barabbas.” 

nly, in that case, in Mt. the Aeyóuevorv (here without the 
article), since it is followed, on the reading at present in question, 
by "Ingody BapaBBav, would simply mean ‘whose name was 
Jesus Barabbas’; and it may be so in Mk. also. In any case 
It is remarkable that in all the MSS in question Barabbas should 
have the name `Ingoùs exclusively in Mt. and there only in two 
verses, while v. 20 and 26 simply give róv BapafiBar, rov dé 
'Incovv as an antithesis. Thus we may be tolerably certain that 
the name Jesus as given to Barabbas has arisen merely from 
mistake. 

A fairly obvious explanation would be the conjecture 
of Tregelles, that a very early transcriber had ‘ per 
incuriam ' repeated the last two letters of duty and that 
these were at a later date taken for the familiar abbrevia- 
tion of the name of Jesus. If this theory be adopted we 
must assume further that a later copyist inserted also in 
v. 16 the name 'Igcoüv, which he had found in v. 17; 
but it is specially interesting to observe that in the 
Latin translation of Origen the word Jesus stands in 
v. 17 but not in v. 16 also. Cp Zahn, Gesch. des NT 
A'anons, 2697-700. P. W. S. 


BARACHEL (08273. ‘God blesses,’ 8 28; BAPAXIHA 
[BNA])), the father of Job's friend Elihu (Job3226). 
BARACHIAH (M393. 31222) Zech.117, the 


reading of AV ed. 1611, and some other old editions. 
See BERECHIAI (4). 


BARACHIAS, RV 
WH)), Mt. 2335. 


2. Name. 


Barachiah (Bapayiac [Ti. 
See ZACHARIAS. 
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BARAK (p23. ‘lightning,’ 8 66, cp Sab. EDM 
Palm. Pa, Pun. Barcas [the surname of Hamilcar]. 
and the Ass. divine names Aavmman-birku and Gibr/- 
birku (Del. Ass. 7/1 7 187]). b. Abinoam (Judg. 46 
512; Bapak [BL], Bapay [^]. See Drsonatit. 


BARBARIAN (BapBapoc) primarily, one who 
speaks in an unintelligible manner :! hence a foreigner 
(ep //, 2867), in which sense it is employed by Paul in 
1 Cor. 1411 Acts 282. This usage was not restricted to 
the Greeks alone: it is met with among the Romans 
(cp Ovid, Z7» v. 1037), and (according to Herod. 
2158) among the Egyptians. In agreement with this, the 
people of Melita, who perhaps spoke some Phaenician 
dialect, are called ' barbarians' (Acts 2824), and G 
uses BápBapos to render the 153» of Ps. 1141—-a people 
‘of strange tongue’ (Targ. wanna ney)? ‘The not 
uncommon "EAAnves kai BapBapo, accordingly, includes 
the whoie world: cp Rom. 114 (also Jos. Amt. xi. 7 1) 
and the similar ' Barbarian, Scythian,’ Col. 311; see 
HELL ENISM, 8 2. 

The use of BapBapos became so customary that the term was 
used actually in referring to the speaker's or writer's own 
people; cp Philo, /77. Mos. $ 5, and Jos. (5/, pref., 8 1), who 
applies the designation ‘upper barbarians' to his countrymen 
beyond the Euphrates.3 — At a later date the word gets the 
meaning ‘cruel,’ ‘savage,’ etc. (cp Cic. Fonter. 1021, ‘immanis 
ac barbara consuetudo ), in which sense it recurs in 2 Macc. 221 
425 152 and in the © of Ez. 2156 [31] (for MT oy, ' brurish `). 


BARBER (253, Ph. 253, Ass. gu/fabu), Ez. 51.4 
See BEARD. 


BARCHUS (Bapyoye [A], 1 Esd.532 RV- l2zra 
253, BARKOS. 


BARHUMITE, THE |"273220, 25.2331; o Bap- 


Aia meirrHac [B]. o Bapaiam. [Mai]. 0 Bapoom. [^]. 
o &àBeNNI [L]. See BAMARU MITE. 


BARIAH (m3. mapei [U]. Bepia [.AL]) a de- 
scendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3.2). 


BARJESUS, the Jewish sorcerer and false prophet 
in the train of the proconsul Sergius Paulus at Paphos, 
in Cyprus, who (Acts136-:2) withstood the preaching of 
Paul, and was punished with temporary blindness. 

At the outset, the names present great difficulties. 
In 136 his name (évoua) is expressly said to have been 
Barjesus (Bapigaoós), and such a compound 
(son of a father named Jesus) can quite 
easily have been a proper name (cp Barabbas, Barnib. s, 
Bartholomew). 1n v. 8, however, he is abruptly called 
' Elymas the sorcerer, for so is his name by interpreta- 
tion’ (E\vuas ò paryos, olirws yap peOepunveterar TÒ 
bvoua atvov). A translation has relevance only when 
it is a translation into the language of the readers: in 
any other case it would be incunibent on the author to 
state what foreign language he is translating into. 

(a) This being assumed, we must take it that ‘the 
sorcerer ' (ó uá-yos) is the translation. Elymas (EAryas), 
in that case, would be the word translated. Accord- 
ingly, the name has been identified with the Arabic 
‘alim, which occurs in the Koran (7106 [109] 2633 and 
36 [34 and 37]) as an adjective following the noun sīhir 
which denotes a sorcerer, and has thus been taken to 
mean ' wise, ‘able.’ [ess appropriate is the derivation 
from Aram. cw or mòn, meaning 'strong.' Equate 
páyos, however, etymologically, with EXAruas as we 

1 Del. (Ass. HWB) explains Ass. barbaru ‘jackal.’ 

2 Akin to this are the expressions oi é£w(t Cor. 512 /-)and ra 
6m (like the Heb. D3, see GENTILES, § 1) to denote those 
outside the Christian world. Cp the Talm. use of TSYK. 


1. Names. 


$ Similarly, the Jews frequently employed Tx]9w, Syr. 
armáyd —i.e., * Aramzan,' in the sense of ' barbarian,'—and so 
the Syr. translations of the NT, under tlieir influence, retain the 
term to translate "EAAnres, ¢@vixoc,—etc. In process of time it 
was felt that a word which was used in the NT to designate 
*heathen' could hardly be borne by a Christian people, and 
the old name was modified into drdmáyàá; cp. No. ZDA/G 
25 113, Wright, Comf. Gran. 15. 
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may, it still has to be explained how Barjesus came 
suddenly to be called by the other name, lymas. 
The only way in which a plausible explanation could be 
reached would be if Elymas (in the sense indicated) 
could be taken as a title or cognomen assumed by Bar- 
jesus—a foreign tongue being used to heighten still 
further the prestige which he sought to acquire by it. 
It is not as a title, however, that the author emplovs it. 
On the contrary, he gives the word without the definite 
article, and expressly adds that the word which he is 
translating was the actual name (8veya) of the bearer, 

(^) It was quite sound method, therefore, to take 
Barjesus for the name translated, and E]ymas for the 
translation, 


Even Pesh., in 2. 8, for EAvgas ó payos arbitrarily has ' this 
sorcerer Barshuma [so Pesh. reads for Bapeqoous in 7. 6; see 
h-low, (c) whose name, being interpreted, means Elymas.' 
Klostermann (Probleme im A fosteltevte, 1883, pp. 21-33), how- 
ever, is able to support this view only on three assumptions, 
each one of which is bolder than the other. We must read, he 
holds, not FAuvwas, but "Eroucos ; secondly, we must read, not 
Barimgous, hut Bapingovar, or, to be exact, the Latin Bar- 


> 


suban; and, in the third place, the 12? 93 so transcribed 
(whether we derive it etymologically from the root m, or, with 
more probability, from the root sg? which underlies V*, presto 


esf) means ‘son of preparedness’ or ‘son of fitness,’ and thus, 
by the saume Hebraism as we find in the name Barnabas (g.v.), 
paratus, Eros. 

a, As to the first of these assumptions, it has to be noted 
that the reading "Erouíos is met with only in Lucifer of Calaris 
(ob. 371), and even there not as Hetcemus but as Etoemus ; D 
has Erowzas, which, indeed, we cannot explain, but which, 
from its ending, is clearly intended 10 be taken as a proper 
nanie; paratus is found only in Lucifer, one Vg. MS, and two 
Latin MSS, in which in many places is found the markedly 
divergent text of Acts which Blass takes to be Luke's earliest 
draft (see Acts, § 17) 

B. Next, as regards the second assumption. Baptyoovay is 
found only in D; Barzesuam, only in the Latin translation of 
D; Baryesuban or rather, according to the one MS known to 
us, Baryesebam, only in Lucifer. ‘The corrector of D has re- 
stored Baptyrour, which, as accusative, fits his reading óvogart 
xaAoumerov for o órvoua, but, in spite of @ roga, is found also 
in AHLP and the Greek margin of the Philoxenian; N, Vg., 
Copt., Armen., and the Philoxenian version as well as ‘nonnulli’ 
known to Jerome, read Bapujoov—that is to say, the simple 
Hebrew form without a Greek termination. On this Jerome 
(on the Hebrew names in Acts; Ofera, ed. Vallarsi, 399) 
remarks, ‘nonnulli Barjesu corrupte legunt,' himself declaring 
the right reading to be Darieu or Berieu, for which, by very 
daring etymologising from the Hebrew, he obtains the meanings 
maleficium, or maleficus, or in malo. Perhaps, however, even 
Jerome's aversion to Bapmmgou rests upon the very obvious 
dogmatic consideration put forward by Beda in the eighth 
century, ‘non convenit hominem flagitiosum et magum filium 
Jesu, id est, salvatoris, appellari quem e contrario Paulus (v. 
10) filium diaboli nuncupat. ‘The form Barjeu in Jerome can 
readily be accounted for as merely a clerical error for Barjesu, 
or as arising out of the Greek abbreviation IHY which is niet 
with in the oldest MSS along with the more frequently occurring 
JY for 'Iyoov. The explanation in the case of the readings 
preferred by Klostermann is much less easy. On this account, 
in spite of their weak attestation, one might be inclined to 
regard them as the true ones ; but all the authorities for the read- 
ing paratus have the word, not inv. 8 instead of EAumas, but as 
an interpolation after Baptnoovs in v. 6, ‘quod interpretatur 
paratus. This addition is met with elsewhere only in E, in 
the form ô peOepnnveterar EAvjas—rendered in the Latin of this 
MS: quod interpretatur Elyras. It is evident that in neither 
case have we more than a late attempt to obviate the impression 
that Elymas, first introduced in v. 8, was the name of another 
person. Blass, on the other hand, regards the added words as 
part of Luke's earliest draft. He sees, however, that Luke 
could not have written at the same time in v. 8 ‘for thus is his 
name interpreted’ (obros yàp ue8epumveverat TO öropa aUToU); 
and, accordingly, he rejects these words from Luke's earliest 
draft. For this he has not a single authority ; and how can he 
explain Luke's having, after all, introduced the words into his 
second transcript, leaving out those in v. 6 instead? Are we 
really to believe that with his own hanis Luke changed his good 
a"d thoroughly intelligible first text into a positively misleading 
after-text? Cp AcTs, 8 17(//). If, however, the sddidon ‘quod 
interpretatur paratus’ at the end of v. 6 is to be regarded as a 
late interpolation, Lucifer also, who has it, lies open to suspicion ¢ 
his form Etcemus in v. 8 may be not taken from an authoritative 
source, but a mere conjectural adaptation to allow of the word's 
being rendered paratus and itself regarded as a rendering of Bap- 
tngous. What etymology he was following when he preferred 
(or perhaps conjecturally intreduced) the form Bavxjesuban is 
a matter of indifference, In ancient times, as the Onomastica 
Sacra abundantly show, people made out Hebrew etymologies 
in a most reckless way. 
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y. Klostermann's proposed etymology, faratus, rests upon a 
very weak foundation, as no such word as pg (Yiswün) can he 
shown to exist (the proper name mgt, IsuvAH, in Gen. 4617 has no 
importance in this connection), and the root mu or gie which is 
used in Syriac frequently for dfios, ives, óuaAós, as also for 
cvv-, Óópo-, afto-, in compounds, is never used for €roczos.! 
Besides, as we have said, the codex has not Haryesuéan but 
Barjesubam. Above all, however, Klostermann's hypothesis 
remains untenable as long as one is unprepared to accept the 
further assumption that ò u&yos after EAvpgas (or "Erowucos) in 
v. B is a mere gloss to be deleted; for 6 &éyos necessarily leads 
to the assumption dealt with under (a). This had no doubt 
already been perceived by the scribe of H, who wrote 6 uéyas 
(the great) for ò u&yos, and so also by Lucifer, if the editio 
princeps (of "Vilius) is right in attributing the reading magnus 
to him (the ous MS of Lucifer at present known has sages). 
If Lucifer really wrote agnus, this increases the suspicion 
that the other variants in l.ucifer are in like manner arbitrary 
and unauthorised alterations of the text. 

(c) In order to make out Elymas to be a translation 
of the name of the sorcerer, stress has been laid on the 
remarkable Peshitta rendering Barshuma for Bapusovs. 

Already, in the seventeenth century, we find Castell (Lex. 
lleptagl. s.v. pw) and Lightfoot (Zor. Hebr. ad loc.) inter- 
preting Bapinoous as filius vulneris, and deriving Elymas 
from the Arabic 'alima= doluit (psy). Over and above the 
reasons to the contrary that have already been urged under 
(4), however, it has to be observed (see above) that a trans- 
lation into Arabic would explain nothing to the readers: it 
would itself require to he explained. A somewhat 
different turn is given to the matter by Payne Smith (7Zes. 
Syr. 598. — Barshuma was in the first instance given in v. 8 
as a rendering of Elymas, and only later introduced by copyists 
also into v. 6 in substitution for Barjesus in the erroneous 
belief that it was the man's proper name. But the Peshitta in 
its arbitrary change of text in v. 8 (see above (6), ad init.) says 
precisely the opposite,—that Barshuma was the proper name, 
and Elymas the translation. It must, therefore, from the outset 
have held Barshuma to be a reproduction of the proper name 
DBarjesus. "Phus Barshuma probably means merely ‘son of the 
name’; and ‘the name’ is most easily to be accounted for as a 
substitute for ‘Jesus’ from the feeling of reverence which we 
have already heard expressing itself in Beda [see above (4) B], a 
reverence similar to that shown by the Jews when they said 
‘the name’ instead of * Yahwé.’ 

(d) Van Manen, contrariwise (Paulus 1, Leyden, 
1890, pp. 98 f. 147), holds Elymas to be the proper 
name, and interprets Barjesus in the Hebrew sense as 
meaning ‘son of Jesus '—7.e., ' follower of Jesus.’ 

In this he assumes that the primary document here made 
use of by the author of Acts did not refer to the man as a 
Jew, or as a sorcerer, or as a false prophet; that it simply 
contained the information that at Paphos Paul came into 
opponnien with one of the older and very conservative disciples 
of Jesus, and got the better of him with Sergius Paulus. This 
hypothesis admittedly departs so widely from the text of Acts 
that it is impossible to control it thereby. 

(e) Dalman (Gram, 129, n. r ['94]) proposes a 
purely Greek explanation. 

*EAupas (so accented) he regards as contracted from 'EAvuatos 
(on these contractions see Names, 8 £6 ad fin.) In © [except 
the Apocrypha] and NT, indeed, the Klamites are always 
'EAag, 'EAautrac ; but with the Greeks the forms are as in- 
variably 'EAvuats, 'EAvuato(; so in Tobit 210 Judith 16; 
1 Macc. 6 1 has "EAL. 

Philologically this derivation is the simplest of all; 
but it contributes nothing towards the solution of the 
riddle, 

The failure of all the attempts enumerated above 
renders inevitable the suggestion that here the author of 

2. Different Acts has amalgamated two sources, cne 

‘sources 7 of which called the man Barjesus while 
the other called. him Elymas. 9 Even 
Klostermann, in order to explain the peculiar distribu- 
tion of the names in 77. 68, seeks the aid of this 
hypothesis in addition to the hypotheses already referred 
to [above (4), beg.]. The addition, ofrws yap melep- 
pavererat TÒ voua atro0 (for so is his name translated), 
however, wonld in any case be a very unskilful way of 
amalgamating the two sources unless 6 uá'yos (sorcerer), 
as suggested above, be deleted as a gloss. Sull, it 
once it is agreed to assume two sotrees, a further and 
larger question arises : the question, namely, whether the 
addition itself be substantially right—that is to say, 
whether the one name be really a translation of the other. 
Nay, more: it is even conceivable that the two names do 
not denote the same person; that accounts relating to 


1 So Nestle, in private letter to the present writer. 
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two different persons have been transferred to a single 
person. ‘This inference is suggested also by the epithets 
applied ; for, though it is not altogether inconccivable 
that a ‘sorcerer’ (uáyos) should be a ‘false prophet’ 
(Yevdorpogyrns), the two ideas are widely different. 

Of the critics mentioned in Acts, $ 21, who discuss our 
present passage with reference to the distinction of sources, 
only Spinta and R. Weiss regard 136-12 as all of one piece; 
Clemen and Hilgenfeld are convinced of the opposite, but make 
no definite suggestions as to separation of the portions ; Sorof 
and Jüngst derve v. 6/ from a written source, 77. 8-12 from 
the pen of the redactor or from oral tradition. — J..ngst further 
attributes to the redactor the word yayov in v. 6, Yet not even 
so are all the difficulties cleared up. 

How far the narrative as a whole is to be accepted as 
historical becomes a serious question as soon as it has 

"em been traced to niore than onc source ; 
pP SU SAN but its credibility has been doubted 
xau ce CMM TET by Spitta, H. Weiss, and others, 
who defend its unity. As regards the miracle in 
particular, one is not only surprised by its suddenness, 
but is also at a loss to see its moral justification. On 
the other hand, a misunderstanding would account for 
it readily enough. A sorcerer, a false prophet— nay, 
any Jew (.Acts28 27) is, in the judgment of the Christian, 
spiritually blind, and this is what Paul and Barnabas 
proved of Barjesus in their disputation with him. fn 
being handed down by tradition this thought could 
easily undergo such a change as would lead to the 
representation that physical blindness had been brought 
on as a punishment by the words of Paul On the 
other hand, one would expect the blindness, if it is to 
be regarded as merited, to be permanent, or, at least, 
would expect to be told of some reason for its subse- 
quent removal, as, for example, that the soreercr had 
ceased to withstand Paul and Barnabas, or even had 
become a convert to Christianity. It is very noticeable 
that the narrator shows but little interest in the subse- 
quent history of the man. The conversion of the pro- 
consul (not his existence ; see ACTS, § 13 ad fin.) also 
is doubtful to many. 

All the more does it now become ineumbent to 

enquire whether the narrative reveals 

4. Tendency. . ix : i 

In any measure the tendencies dis- 
cerned elsewhere in Acts. 

(a) In the first place, and generally, it is clear that 
it has a place in the parallelism between Peter and Paul 
(Acts, 8 4), in respect alike of the miracle of chastisc- 
ment, the confutation of a sorcerer, and the conversion 
of a high Roman officer (cp Actsb1-1o 818-24 101-48). 
It is also in harmony with that other tendency of Acts, 
to represent the Roman authority as friendly, and the 
Jews as hostile to Christianity (AcTs, $ 5 (1); 8 4 ad 
init.; compare very specially the Jewish exorcists in 
close relation to sorcery, Acts 1913-16). 

(^) A conjecture of wider scope! connects itself with 
what is said of Simon Magus (see Simon Macus). 
If Paul was the person originally intended in the story 
of Simon, then in Acts So-24 we find attributed to 
him the one deed which used to be flung in his teeth 
by his Judaistic adversaries—that, by his great col- 
lections made in Macedonia and Achaia, he had sought 
to purchase at the hands of the original apostles that 
recognition of his equality with them which they had so 
persistently withheld. ‘The romance of Simon Magus, 
however, of which we still possess large portions (sce 
SIMON MAGUS), had for its main contents something 
different, viz., that the soreerer had spread his false 
doctrines everywhere and supported them by miracles, 
but in one city after another was vanquished in dispute 
and excelled in miracle by Peter. Thus, apart from 
the repetition of the occurrence in many cities, we are 

1 See for examp! i Z . 365-67 5 
Wette-Ove Hed m ‘ aoe 13 i a R o E e 
schen Petrussage, 1872, pp. 28, 32, also /P T’, 1876, p. 573; Holtz- 
mann, Z IV T, 1885, p. 431 ; and very specially Krenkel, Josephus 
M. Lukas 180-190 ['o4] Lipsius afterwards withdrew his 


earlier view; see Apokryph. 4 p. -gesch. ii. 1 (87), p. 52; cp. 
$1, n. 2. 
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told of Barjesus in Acts 136-12 exactly what is told in 
the romance about Simon (that is, Paul), and of Paul 
exactly what is told in the romance about Peter. Hence 
the belief that in. 136-12 we can discover the same pur- 
pose on the part of the author as we discover in 818-24. 
He was acquainted with the unfriendly allegation about 
Paul, did not believe it, aud wished to set forth another 
view. In the two passages, however, the method i5 
not the same. In 81224 1t is shown that Paul could 
not possibly have been the infamous sorcerer, inasmuch 
as Simon the sorcerer was a Samaritan and was quelled 
by Peter indeed, but before the conversion of Paul. In 
136-12, on the other hand, it is shown that it was Paul 
himself who victoriously met a soreerer of this kind. 
One of the reasons for this divergence is seen in the 
desire, already noted, to establish a close parallelisin 
between Paul and Peter. Ht is believed possible also to 
explain on the same lines why in Acts 136-12 the scene 
is laid in Cyprus, with a Jew in the exfourege of a high 
Roman officer as one of the dramatis persone. ‘Vo 
Cyprus, according to Josephus (42t. xx. 7 2, 88 141-143) 
belonged the Jewish sorcerer Simon, who, at the instance 
of Felix of Judaa, procurator (7.e., highest Roman 
officer), had induced Drusilla to quit her husband, King 
Azizus of Emesa, and marry Felix. The purpose of the 
narrator would have been sufficiently served had he 
been able to say that the sorcerer in question— Sinion, 
to wit--under whose name the Judaisers imputed to 
Paul so much that was shameful, had been met and 
vanquished by Paul himself. ‘That, however, was im- 
possible ; the tale had already been related of Peter. 
Accordingly (so it is supposed) the narrator found it 
necessary to give another name to the sorcerer worsted 
by Paul. 

(c) His choice of the names Barjesus and Flymas is 
still unaccounted for. ‘There is, therefore, a motive for 
our attributing a historical character to a certain other 
sorcerer, Barjesus (or Elymias), as well as to a Samaritan 
sorcerer named Simon. Although it is not easy to 
believe that Peter met the Samaritan Simon, there is no 
reason for assuming that Paul did not meet Barjesus. 
Indeed, it can easily be conceded that in Acts 136-12, 
just as in Acts 89-24, the author was not consciously 
giving a false complexion to what he had heard, He 
believed himself able to offer a material correction. He 
assumed, that is to say, that what the Judaisers were in 
the habit of relating of Simon the sorcerer, while really 
intending Paul and his opposition to the ‘true’ Gospel, 
rested in actual faet upon a mistaken identification with 
this Barjesus (or Elymas), and that the latter was van- 
quished not by Peter but by Paul. It is less easy to 
suppose that Cyprus was given by tradition as the scene 
of the occurrence. Even without any tradition, the 
name could be suggested by Josephus's mention of the 
native place of the Jewish sorcerer, and the name of 
Paphos would naturally present itself from the fact that 
the Roman proconsul had his residence there. 

(d) The hypothesis has received developments to a 
point where we have to depend on less clear indications. 
If the accusations in .\cts against Simon and Barjesus 
had originally been brought against Paul, what is said 
of the intimate relations of Barjesus with Sergius Paulus 
would belong to the same class. Now, in Acts 2426, it 
is said that Felix often sent for Paul and communed 
with him. It is assumed that the Judaisers had gone 
so far as to allege that Paul had purchased the friendli- 
ness of Felix with money, or even, perhaps, to insinuate 
that he had been negotiator between Drusilla and Felix. 
It is to meet those accusations (so it is assumed) that 
the writer of Acts alludes to bribery by Paul as merely 
a hope on the part of Felix, and informs us that Paul 
had stirred Felix's conscience by a solemn ' reasoning‘ 
with him about his sinful marriage (2425 f. ). 

(e) There are two more explicit indications that what 
we now rcad about Barjesus was originally told of l'aul. 
"Ex6pós, ‘enemy,’ the epithet applied by Paul to Bar- 
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jesus (13 10), is, with or without the substantive dvOpwrros, 
the standing designation for Simon (that is, Paul) in 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. 
The name, ' enemy of righteousness,’ fits Paul and his 
doctrine of the abrogation of the Mosaic law through 
Christ (Rom. 104) all the more because his Judaistic 
opponents in Corinth came forward as 'servants of 
righteousness,’ that is, men of strict observance of the 
law (2 Cor. 1115). In that case, the temporary blind- 
ing of Barjesus will represent what befel Paul at his 
conversion ; even the expressions wi BAérwr (without 
sight) and yepaywyotvres (leading by the hand) in 
98 f. have their parallels in 1311. Here, then, unless 
the whole hypothesis under consideration be rejected, 
we may say, with reasonable probability, that the 
blindness of Paul at his conversion (whether historical 
or not is immaterial) was originally represented by the 
Judaisers as a divine visitation for his hostility to the 
‘true’ (that is, the legal) gospel, and that it was simply 
passed on by the author of Acts to Darjesus the Jew. 

Whatever else be the result of what has been said in 
the present section, one thing at least is clear: it is 
impossible to reach a definite conclusion unless the 
tendency of the author is taken into account. 

According to the mepíoóo. Bapyafa—a legendary work 
composed by a Cyprian about 488— Barjesus opposed the 

work of Barnabas when, along with Mark 

p (Acts1539), Barnabas visited Cyprus for 

legends. a second time. He withstood him in 
various ways at his entrance into the cities where he 
desired to preach, and at last stirred up the Jews to 
burn him at the stake at Salamis. (Cp Lipsius, 447o£r. 
Ap. -gesch. ii. 2, pp. 283-286 278 297.) P. W. S. 

BAR-JONA. RV Bar-Jonah, the patronymic of 
Simon Peter (Mt. 1617+ Bap twna [Ti. WH]. See 
PETER. 

løva is a Gr. contraction of cwavens (cp Jn. 1 42 Zipwv 6 vids 
"Ioávvov [Ti.], X. ò vi. Iwavov [WH]; 2116 X. 'Ioávvov [Ti.], X. 
"Iwavov [WH]; Elzev. etc. present tava; see Var. Bib.), which 
corresponds to an Aram. gar 33; cp B. Talm. Hull. 133 a, 
Dalm. /744.-Z'a£. Aram. 142 n. 9, and see JOANNA. 

BARKOS (DIP, § 82, Bepxwe [L]. The B'ne 
Barkos, a family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic 
list (sce Ezra, ii. 8 9), Ezra2s3 (Bapkoyc [B]. -Koc 
[A] = Neh. 755 (Bapkoye [BNA], L om.) 2 1 Esd. 532, 
CHARCUS, RV BArcuus (Bayoye [B], Bapyoye [A]). 
The NETHINIM (g.v.) were mainly of foreign origin, 
and the name Barkos seems to be Aramaic and to 
signify ‘son of the God Kos or Kaus.' The name of 
this god occurs in many theophorous proper names 
among the Northern Semites; we have Kaus-malak 
as king of Edom on an Assyrian inseription (Schr. 
AAT? 150), Kosnathan omo p) in Euting's Nadas. 
Inscr. n. 12 l. 1, and a variety of Semitic names on 
Greek inscriptions from Egypt containing the same 
element (Jev.-.4rcAdol, Feb. 1870, p. 109 A). Cp 
also the Edomite Kostobaros! (Jos. tzt. xv. 79). 
Names designating the worshipper as son of his god are 
common in Aramaic—e.g., the biblical BENHADAD 
[probably], the Palmyrene 12:33. ‘son of Nebo’ (ep 
BARNABAS, § 1), enya o3, ‘sons of the son of the 
Sun-god,' the Syrian Bar-ba'ámin, ‘son of the lord 
of heaven,’ Barlaha, ‘son of God,' ete. W. R. S. 


BARLEY (ny, DE? pion, KpiOat [BAL], 
Ex. 931 Lev. 2716 Dt.88 Judg.713, ete.) was in 
1, Common biblical times one of the most character- 

; im istic products of Palestine (Dt. 88), re- 

i garded as one of the necessaries of life 
(Joellrr). It comes second in the series of grains 

l [kooroßapos may perhaps be a scribal error for «oavyoBapos— 
Le, 3230!p—which finds a striking parallel in the name Kau&- 
gabri, an flame king mentioned on an inscription of Esar- 
addon (cp Schr. 4c.).] 

The less common singular form is used for the growing 
crop. The name, which Hebrew has in common with Aramaic, 


but not with Arabic, is derived from a root meaning ‘to be 
rough’ or ‘ bristling.’ 
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mentioned in Ez. (49) as ingredients to be used in 
bread-making—wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet, and 
spelt (cp BREAD), It may be inferred from a variety of 
passages, such as Ru. 217 Jn. 6913, that barley was, even 
during the times when it was cultivated along with wheat, 
the staple food of the poorer class (ep Foop). Sucha 
reference as that in 1 K. 428 (58) shows us how largely it 
was used to feed horses and cattle.! It may also be 
gathered from the part played by the barley-cake in the 
dream of the Midianite, overheard by Gideon (Judg. 
713), Where it stands as a type of the Israelite peasant 
army, that as in other countries, so in Palestine, the 
cultivation of barley preceded that of wheat, and was the 
earliest stage in the transition from a nomadie to an agri- 
cultural life.?^ (Cp PL 77N xviii. 72, ‘antiquissimum in 
cibis hordeum.') This is, on the whole, more probable 
than the view of Jos. (sixt. v. 64), which has been very 
generally accepted, that barley-cake represented the 
Secbleness of Gideon's three hundred, and we are entitled 
to conclude that there was a time when barlcy was the 
staple food of all classes among the Israelites. The 
fact referred to in Ex.93: f., that in Egypt barley 
ripens some time earlier than wheat, is supported by 
the testimony of Pliny (Z/N xvii. 106) as well as of 
modern writers (see references in Di. ad doc.). 
In the single case in which the use of barley is pre- 
scribed in an offering under the rituallaw (see JEALoUsY, 
2. Ri ORDEAL OF, $ 2), it is somewhat difficult to 
. Ritual. | : : 
etermine the reason. Some (e.g., Bahr, 
Symbolik, 2 445) have regarded it as expressive of the 
sordid nature of the alleged offence and the humilia- 
tion of the accused? (a wife suspected of adultery). 
A reason which has recently found more acceptance 
is that in the case of a simple appeal to God for 
a judicial decision a less valuable offering was sufficient 
than was requisite when a suppliant besought God for 
the bestowal or continuance of his divine grace? (Di. 
on Nu. 511, etc.) The prohibition to mingle oil or 
frankincense with the offering will, of course, reccive a 
similar explanation. 
Two-rowed barley (//ordeum distichon), which may 
be presumed to be the feral form, is a native of W. 
Asia. lt may have been cultivated b 
3. Variety. Semitic hie but it is not peta 
on Egyptian monuments. The kind most frequently 
cultivated in antiquity was six-rowed barley (Hordeum 
hexastichon), This occurs on the most ancient Egy ptian 
monuments and on the coins of Metapontum six cen- 
turies B.C. It was no doubt derived by cultivation from 
the two-rowed kind (cp De Candolle, Orig.) 294-297, 
and authorities quoted there). 
The word ‘gerah’ (Ex.30:3) ‘is defined by Rabbinical 


writers as equal to sixteen barley-corns' ; but see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 


BARN (122), Hag. 29; see AGRICULTURE, $ 10. 
Also for Job 3912 (773) and (AV BARNFLOOR) 2 K. 6 27, 
RV correctly ' threshing floor.' 


BARNABAS (BapNaBac [Ti. WH]; § 48), otherwise 

JOSEPH (or Josts). 
According to the author of Acts (436), the name Barnabas 
(=vids mapaxAjgews) is derived from the Aram, 13 (son) and 
the same root as the Heb. &'23, mpodyrns — the 


1. Name. duty of mapd«Anots (f address, exon ^) ac- 
cording to r Cor. 14 3, and also according to Acts 
15 2 being one of the duties of the mpodyrns. When more 


1 So in the Physiologus (Land, Anecd. Syr. 4 24 f., cited by 
Löw, 277) barley is called the food of cattle as opposed to wheat 


the food of man. 

2 Cp, especially, the parallel cited by Budde (Z7DPV 18 93) 
from Radloff’s Aus Sibirien, 1329. p also Moore on the 
passage. 

3 lt is noteworthy that barley formed part of the price paid by 
Hosea to redeem his adulterous wife (Hos.82); but this may be 
a mere coincidence. 

4 See, especially, the full discussion by Nowack (Arch, 2 
24 Fs who agrees with Dillmann’s view, and points out that the 

offering in question is neither a sin-offering nor a guilt-offering 
in the ritualistic sense. 
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closely examined, however, this etymology is not without its 
difficulties. It combines words from two different languages, 
and moreover fails to account for the form -vaBa.  Klostermann 
(Probl. im Aposteltext, 1883, pp. 8-14) seeks to derive the mean- 
ing wapdxAyars froin the Aram. AM} 73, f lius guietis, but finds 
in it no further reference than to the satisfaction which Barnabas 
caused to the apostles by becoming a convert to Christianily. 
Dalman's etymology (Gram. d. Jiid.-paldist. Aramdisch, 1894, 
p. 142), which makes mapdxAnocs a rendering of RSM), this last 
being an abbreviation (not elsewhere met with) of a proper name 
MONI or JN (35M), takes us very far from the form to be 
explained. Deissmann comes nearer the sound when (7/54. 
studien, 175-178 [05]; Neue Bibelstudien, 15-317 ['97]) he 
compares the Barnebo (13393) of a Palmyrene inscription of the 
year 114 A.D. (see De Vogüé, La Syrie Centrale no. 73), and 
the Semitic BapveBovs (son of Nebo) on a North Syrian inscrip- 
tion of the third or fourth century A.p.1 In Is. 40 r, as also 
in NaBovYoóovocop, Piden odd Nebo is transliterated into 
Greek with a instead of e, and the termination -as may possibly 
have been substituted for -ovs with the view of disguising the 
name of the heathen divinity. (For examples of such a custom, 
see Winer, Gram, d. NT lichen Sprachidinms œ § 5 27a.) On 
this theory, the rendering mapaxAnors is merely a piece of popular 
etymology. Nestle (74/70. sa. r., 1896, p. 19 /.) is inclined to 
take the Syr. xyz, which signifies mapaxaAety, as the starting- 
point of the erymological interpretation ; but he refrains from 
explaining more minulely the structure of the form. 

If Joseph really did first receive the surname of 
Barnabas from the apostles, this seems to have been on 
account of his distinction as a speaker. In this re- 
spect, however, the author of Acts (1315 16 14 12) invari- 
ably subordinates him at least to Paul. Many Jews, 
with a view to their dealings with Greeks and Romans, 
assumed in addition to their Jewish name a Greek (or 
Latin) or at least Greck-sounding surname (e.g., Acts 


123 1225 1219 Col. 411, and “lavvatos = +3"); and it may 


at least be asked whether this cannot perhaps have 
been the case with Barnabas also (see Nats, §§ 48, 84). 
According to the Epistle to the Galatians (our 
primary source), Barnabas was a companion of Paul in 
his missionary journeys for at least 
some time before the council of 
Jerusalem. In the council he joined 
Paul in supporting the immunity of Gentile Christians 
from the Mosaic Law (Gal.2919), which makes it all 
the more surprising that he afterwards retreated from 
the position he had taken long before, that a Jewish 
Christian was at liberty to eat at the same table 
with a brother Gentile freed from the law (Gal. 9 13). 
As in the case of Peter, so also in that of Barnabas, 
the reproach of hypocrisy hurled at both bv Paul 
on this account may safely be toned down into 
one of inconsistency (sce COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, 
83) In point of fact, Barnabas Zad shaken off the 
Mosaic law; but he had never thought out all the 
bearings of the step so fully as to be able to vindicate 
it when the venerable and sacred duty of observing the 
whole law was so authoritatively pressed upon him. 
From this date it was, of course, no longer possible for 
him to work along with Paul on the same lines; and 
thus the dispute at Antioch more than sufficiently ex- 
plains why the two separated. The mention of Bar- 
nabas in 1 Cor. 96 only proves that at that time also 
he was a prominent missionary, and that he held 
to the Pauline principle of supporting himself by his 
own labour; it is no evidence that he was personally 
known to the Corinthians, or that he had again become 
one of the companions of Paul. 
In the Acts of the Apostles the separation of Barnabas 
from Paul is explained as due net to a difference on a 
matter of principle, but to a personal 
3. In Acts. question ; Barnabas wished to TE John 
Mark—a near relation of his, according to Col. 4 1o0—as 
companion on a second journey planned by Paul and 
himself; but Paul objected, because on a previous 
occasion (Acts 13:3) Mark had left them in the lurch 


2. References: 
in Galatians. 


I In Die Worte Tu C98), Dalman comes over to Deiss- 
mann s view, which is also ably defended by G. B. Gray, Exp. 
Times, Feb. 1899, p. 232 4 Cp also Arnold Meyer, Jesu 
Muttersprache, 47 J. ('o6). 
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(Acts 1536-39). Even if this be accepted as a historical 
explanation (and we have no means of controlling it), it 
cannot be said to have been the chief one (sce above, 
82); as to which Acts (see ACTS, §§ 4, 6) is scrupulously * 
silent. In virtueof the intermediate position, —as between 
Pauline and Jewish Christianity, — which was held, as 
we have seen, by Barnabas, he is admirably fitted for a 
mediating rôle in Acts. Although a native of Cyprus, 
he is regarded as a meinber of the church of Jerusalem 
(456/. ; on the sale of his estate, see COMMUNITY OF 
Goons, §§ 1, 5); it is he who negotiates l'aul's admis 
sion to that church (927) ; itis on that church's commis- 
sion that he inspects the church which had been founded 
by dispersed Christians at Antioch in Syria (1122-24) ; 
it is he who fetches Paul to Antioch from "Tarsus and 
introduces him to his field of work (1125 /.), and he 
also is the apostle's travelling companion when the 
collection for the poor Christians there is being brought 
to Jerusalem (113o 1225); as in this case, so also in 
the so-called first missionary journey, undertaken along 
with Paul through Cyprus and the south of Asia 
Minor, his name is placed first, at least till 137, and 
then again in l4r4 and even 151225. All this is 
not easy to reconcile with Paul's well-known inde- 
pendence as shown in his letters; but the journey in 
Acts1130 1225 must also on other grounds be pro- 
nounced unhistorical (see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, 
8 1), and the rest of what is related in .\ets]1 is in- 
consistent with the order ris Nupias kai ras Kedcaias 
in Gal. 12r, as is the rest of what we read in icts 9 
with Gal. 115-20 (cp ACTS, 8 4, and, for the doubt- 
fulness of the contents of Acts 13 f., and the probability 
of a Barnabas source there, 83 13 and 1:0). But, 
although the object of the narrative in Acts is incon- 
sistent with history in as far as it seeks to suggest 
that the missionary activity of Paul among the Gentiles 
was no departure from the views of the primitive 
church, —that on the contrary it was authorised and 
even set on foot by it, we may without hesitation accept 
as historical (see .Acrs, 8 4) not only the co-operation 
of Barnabas with Paul shortly before and at the Council 
at Jerusalem, which is vouched for by the Epistle to 
the Galatians, but also the part which he took in the 
first missionary journey (.\cts 13 /.), and even perhaps 
in Paul's introduction to Jerusalem (of course accord- 
ing to Gal. 118 f.) at his first visit to that city three 
years after his conversion. |. We may also accept in all 
probability the second journey of Barnabas to Cvprus 
in company with Mark (Acts 1539). From this point 
his name disappears from the NT. 

Our later notices of him are of little value. Accord- 
ing to Clem. Al. (Som. d. 20, 8 116; ep Eus. NE 
A ESter ii. l4), he p one of tne Seventy of Lk. 10: 5 

tcea. 1H the frankly anti- Pauline Clem. //omilies 
ng (i. 9-16), which date from the end of the second 
or the beginning of the third century—or rather, in the 
Sources from which these Homilies were drawn—he was 
a personal disciple of Jesus, Palestinian by origin, but 
Alexandrian by residence, a strict adherent of the law ; 
according to //om.i.8, ii. 4, Clement meets him in 
Alexandria, but in Clem. Aecog. (17) the meeting was 
in Rome. According to this presumably earlier (but 
none the less unhistorical) representation, he pro- 
claimed the gospel in Rome even during the lifetime of 
Jesus, and therefore before Peter. In //om. 17 this 
statement is made only of some person who is left 
unnamed, and later means were found for the com- 
plete suppression or any such tradition, so full of 
danger to the authority of Peter and his alleged 
successors. From the fifth century onwards its place 
was taken by the statement thaj Barnabas was founder 
and bishop of the Church of Milan—a statement, how- 
ever, accompanied by the clause, ‘after he had been the 
first to preach the gospel in Rome.’ It was upon this 
allegation that the archbishops of Milan afterwards 
based their claims to metropolitan authority over the 
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whole of Northern and part of Central Italy, In the 
interests of Roman supremacy (which had originally 
been helped by it), the allegation was violently disputed 
by Roman theologians of the eighteenth century. 

In complete independence of the Roman and 
Milanese tradition, there arose, after 431 A.D., the 
legend that Barnabas had been the missionary to his 
native island of Cyprus, and had suffered martyrdom at 
Salamis, where he was buried. On this plea the 
Cyprian church, between 485 and 488 A.D., obtained 
from the Emperor Zeno its independence of the Patri- 
archate of Antioch. The implied assumption is that 
Barnabas was an apostle in the full sense of the word. 

Ecclesiastical writers often substitute himfor Barsabbas 
(Acts 123; ep BARSABAS, § 2), perhaps on account. of 
the name Joseph, common to both (the Sahidie and 
Philoxenian versions have, on the other hand, Joses in 
both cases, and there are isolated authorities for 
Barnabas alone), but perhaps in order to bring him 
nearer the apostolic circle. This object is effected in 
a more pronounced way by Clem. Hecog. (160), which 
identify him with Matthias (Aets126). ‘There is an 
isolated notice in the (Gnostic) Actus Petri lercellenses 
to the effect that Barnabas was sent along with Timothy 
to Macedonia before Paul's journey to Spain. Cp. 
Lipsius, fpokr. Ap.-gesch. ii. 2, pp. 270-320 (especially 
310), 260, 373. 

Tertullian’s claim of the authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews for Barnabas is quite inadmissible. It is 

5. Alleged red to, onlonis to a born Levite 

horship. = 36) such grave errors about the 
aut p temple (or tabernacle) as occur in Heb. 
93 f. T27; or to any member of the primitive church of 
Jerusalem any such declaration as that in Heb. 25, that 
he had first received the gospel at second hand through 
hearers of Jesus. Nor is such an origin consistent with 
the thoroughly Alexandrian character of the Epistle. 
Even, however, if we must refrain from basing any 
argument on the statements about Barnabas in Acts 
436, we are still confronted by a decisive fact : the man 
who at a critical moment was so much subject to the 
Mosaic law (Gal. 213), could not have spoken of its 
abolition and even of its carnal character, as the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks in 712 18 16. 
Doubtless the lpistle to the Hebrews was attributed 
to Barnabas because it was supposed that the Aóyos 
Tis TapaxAyjoews of Heb. 1322 could only have come 
from the vios mapaxAjoews of Acts 1 36. 

That Barnabas should have written the anonymous 
epistle which since the time of Clement of Alexandria 
has borne his name, and on that account has been 
included among the writings of the ‘ apostolic fathers,’ 
is still more inconceivable than his authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. It goes far beyond Paul in 
its assertion of freedom from the law. .\s to its date, 
see under ACTS (8 16). P. W.S. 


BARODIS (BapwaAeic [B.4]), a group of children of 
Solonion’s servants (see NETIINIM) in the great post- 
exilie list (EZRA, ii. $8 9 8c, 1512), one of the eight 
inserted in 1 Esd. 534 (om. +) after Pochereth-hazzebaim 
of || Ezra 257; = Neh. 7 sg. 

BARREL (73 yApia [BAL]; 1 K. 17 12 14 16 1833). 
See COOKING UTENSILS, $8 2; POTTERY. 


BARRICADE (532), 1 S.1720 RVm& See Camp, 
§ 1. 

BARSABAS or BARSABBAS (§§ 48, 72). The 
etymology is doubtful. BapoaSas has been derived 
from 33 (‘son’) and wzg or x39 (' Sheba,’ 
—which, however, as far as we know, is 
always the name of a country, never of a person), from 
2 and was (=' warrior’; cp Nu.3153), or from »3 
and x39 (‘old man's son’). BapoaSfas ([Ti. WH] the 
better attested form of the name) suggests ‘ child of the 
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BARSABAS 


Sabbath.’ Dalman (Gram. d. j&d.-palást. Aramáisch, 
1894, p. 143) instances analogies to show that ‘nay or 
"nz? could by contraction become xag, though xniw 72 
is what we should more naturally expect in such a case. 


I. Joseph Barsabbas, surnamed Justus ('Iobaros [Ti. 
WH], was nominated, though not chosen, for the 
vacancy in the apostolate caused by the 
death of Judas. The account of the election 
in Acts115-26 could not be held to be historical if we 
regarded the number twelve for the original apostolate 
as having been fixed, and invested with special dignity, 
only after the controversy as to Paul's equality in privi- 
lege with the apostles of Jerusalem. But even were we 
to set aside the reference to the ĝwðexa in 1 Cor. 155, as 
being unparalleled elsewhere in the Pauline writings, we 
should still be at a loss to explain why Paul never 
vigorously protested against an innovation—if inno- 
vation it was—so arbitrary and so derogatory to his 
own position. Occasion enough for doing so presented 
itself in Gal. 2 and 2 Cor. 10-18. We must, accordingly, 
ascribe to Jesus himself the choice of twelve of his 
disciples who stood in peculiarly close relations to their 
Master. But in that case it was very natural that these 
should seek to keep up their number—that of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 


2. Joseph. 


Whether the election was in Jerusalem is more open 
to question. On the arrest of Jesus all the disciples, 
according to Mk. 145o Mt. 2656, had taken to flight, 
and that they should have returned to Jerusalem so soon 
is not likely. The view of Lk. and Jn., according to 
which they are present in Jerusalem on tbe day of the 
resurrection. of Jesus (and remain there), cannot be 
reconciled with what we are told by Mk. and Mt. ; the 
explanation is that the third and fourth evangelists 
found the statement of the first and second incredible. 
According to this last, Jesus, in Jerusalem, through the 
women, sends the disciples, who are also in Jerusalem, 
to Galilee, in order that he may there show himself to 
them. The kernel of historical facet, however, is not as 
Lk. and Jn. have it, but the reverse: namely, that the 
apostles were not in Jerusalem at all, but in Galilee, and 
thus in Galilee received the manifestations of their risen 
l.ord. It may even be questioned whether they were 
again in Jerusalem and able to come forward publicly 
and unopposed so early as at the following Pentecost 
(see GIFTS, SPIRITUAL). 


In a still higher degree must the discourse of Peter 
in Acts116-22 be regarded as entirely the work of the 
author (see ACTS, § 14). 

Instead of "Iwan in Acts123, there is some (though 
inferior) authority for Iwofjs, a reading due perhaps to 
a conjecture that the ‘ brethren of Jesus’ named in Mk. 
63 wereof the number of the Twelve; the same con- 
jecture, if in Aets]23 the reading Iwe be retained, 
appears to find support in the fact that in Mt. 1355 the 
brother of Jesus in question is called, not as in Mk. 63 
"Iwoys, but according to the best MSS 'Iee$$. The 
assumption, however, is quite inadmissible (see CLOPAS, 
88 4. 5). 

According to Papias (Eus. Z/E iii. 399), Justus 
Barsabas drank deadly poison with impunity. From 
the fifth century onwards he is named as one of the 
seventy of Lk. 101; in the list of these preserved in 
Chrom. Pasch. (Bonn ed. i. 400) he is identified with 
'Thaddzeus = Lebbieus ; in that of Pseudo-Dorotheus 
(ib. à. 128), with Jesus Justus (Col. 4 11), to whom the 
see of Eleutheropolis is assigned. In the Passio Pauli 
(attributed to Linus, but really dating from the sth or 
6th cent.) ‘Barzabas et Justus,’ in another redaction 
' Barzabas Justus,’ and in a third ò BapoaBas 'Ioücros, 
are enumerated among servants of Nero who, converted 
by Paul, are cast into prison and condemned to death 
by the emperor, but afterwards released after an appear- 
ance of the risen Paul to the latter. The identification 
of this Justus with the biblical Barsabas seems to have 
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been made at a comparatively late date. 
stpokr. Ap.-gesch. i, 201-3, 24; ii. 1 94-96, 150, 161, 
281 f. f 
2. Another Barsabbas called Judas appears in Acts 
1522-34, along with Silas, as a prominent member of the 
early chureh in Jerusalem, and as a rpo- 
3. Judas. f : f 
phrys—that is to say, as a man endowed 
with the gift of mapdxAqots (see BARNABAS, § 1). The 
mission ascribed to him—that of conveying the decree 
of the council of Jerusalem—cannot, of course, be more 
historical than the decree itself (see COUNCIL OF JERU- 
SALEM, X To}. PAN, S. 


BARTACUS (Baptakoy [BA]. Bazakoy IDEE 
BEZ.ACIS [ Vg. |), father of Apame, a concubine of Darius 
(1 Esd.429). llis title or epithet roô @avpacrod is 
obscure. Jos. (£f. Ni. 35) gives it as roô 0euaoitov, 
which may possibly be for ua8earov old Fers. mathista 
(simply 'coloncl'), and, at any rate, is hardly a mis- 
understanding of the roô @avwagro. in 1 Esd. (RV 'the 
illustrious 13.'), which is not a very natural epithet. 
The form given by Josephus, Pagefakov (cp Syr. 
«451 j23) scems nearest to the original name, 
which was probably Artabazak. Out of this ' Bartacus' 
may have arisen in this way: the MS had afaron, 
and over the first four letters was written apra a 
eorreetion which the seribe misunderstood (so Marq. 
Fund. 65). 


BARTHOLOMEW (Bap60AoAaioc [Ti. WH]) is 
enumerated in Mt. 105 Mk. 318 Lk. 61g Acts]13 (sce 
1. In NT. APOSTLE, 83 ) as one of the twelve apostles 

of Jesus. ‘Phe second portion of the name 
represents the OT proper name vocalised by MT as 
‘oon (Ooue; for the variants see Tarum) fn 
Josephus (ff, xx. 11 § 5) the name Vholomatios (00Xo- 
patos) oecurs as borne by a robber-chief. lt is not 
necessary to derive from Ptolemy (zroXegatos) ; the 9 
instead of 7 is against this, though the second o for e 
presents no difficulty (M'iner,? § 5204). — Bartholo- 
mew may have been either a genuine proper name like 
Barnabas, Barjesus, ete., or a mere addition to the real 
proper name of the bearer, given for the sake of dis- 
tinetion, like Simon Bar-jona (cp BARABBAS, 8 2); on 
the latter supposition we do not know the true name of 
Bartholomew. — It is the merest conjecture that identifies 
him with Nathanael (see NATHANAEL). 1f. we neglect 
this conjecture the NT has nothing further to tell us 
about Bartholomew. 


Ecclesiastical tradition makes him a missionary to the most 
widely separated countries, and attributes to him a variety of 
martyrdoms. The oldest writer from whom we have 
2. Post- an account of him is Eusebius (E v. 103), who 
biblical. represents him as having preached in India (in those 
days a very wide geographical expression, including, 
for example, Arabia Felix), and as having left behind him there 
the Gospel according to Matthew in Hebrew ; but Lipsius (A pokr. 
Ap.-gesch. ii. 2 54-108; cp Ergiinz.-heft. 130, 189-191), from the 
closely related character of the tradition regarding him and 
Matthew, assigns an earlier date to a tradition that the shores of 
the Black Sea were the scene of the labours of both, although 
this tradition is found only in authors later than Eusebius. 
-According to other accounts, he preached the Gospel among 
the Copts, or (with Thomas) in Armenia, or (with Philip) in 
Phrygia, and, after the death of Philip, in Lycaonia. In the 
lists of the apostles his name is always coupled with that of 
Philip,—a fact which makes it all the more remarkable that in 
this group of legends he is expressly designated as one of the 
‘ seventy ' disciples of Lk. 101. On the other hand, the Parthian 
legend which gives Mesopotamia and Persia as the field of 
his labours, identifies him with Nathanael. A heretical Gospel 
of Bartholomew is mentioned by Jerome in his preface to Mt. 


Pa Was: 
BARTIMZEUS (Baptimatoc [Ti. WH]; on the 
accent see below, § 2, end), the name of the blind 
1. Story beggar whom (according to Mk. 1046-5 ) 
" * Jesus healed as he was leaving Jericho 
for Jerusalem. The parallel narratives of Mt. and I.k. 
show various diserepancies in points of detail. According 
to Lk. 1335-43 the healing happened as Jesus was enter- 
ing, not when he was leaving, Jericho, and according 
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See Lipsius, | to Mt. 2029-34 two blind men were healed. 


BARTIMZEUS 


It might 
perhaps be suggested that each. of the two evangelists, 
orat least Mt., was thinking of some occurrence other 
than that recorded by Mk. ; but, as against this, the very 
close coincidence with the text of Mk. shows clearly that 
both are dealing with the story which is associated in 
Mk. with the name of Bartim:vus. 

As regards this particular class of miracle, our judgment on 
which must depend on our doctrine of miracles in general, so 
much at least may be remarked, that in speaking to the disciples 
of John (Mt. 11 5= Lk. 7 22) of his giving sight to the blind, and 
other similar wonders, Jesus meant to be understood in a 
spiritual, not in a physical, sense. Otherwise the closing words, 
* and to the poor the gospel is preached,' would have no force ; 
for no proof of supernatural NON power is involved in this 
crowning instance. It is plain, however, that the evangelists 
understood his words in a physical sense. For in Mt. there 1s 
recorded, before the account of the message to John, not only 
the healing of a leper (81-4) and of a lame man (4 1-8), as in Lk., 
but also the bringing to life of Jairus's daughter (918-26), which 
Lk. records after that message (Lk. 840-56), the healing of a 
xwpós (132 /.), which Mk. does not record at all and which Lk. 
relates, like the raising of Jairus’ daughter, after the message to 
John (11 14), and, above all, thc healing of two blind men(9 27-31), 
which does not appear in the parallel narratives. It thus appears 
that, in the first gospel, instances of all five classes of miracle 
are recorded as having occurred before Jesus appeals to them (if 
we may disregard the consideration that in M1. 932 f. kwpos is 
used in the sense of dumb ; while Jesus in the message to John 
uses it in the sense of deaf). Lk., on the other hand, in whose 
narrative the message to John is preceded only by the raising of 
the widow's son at Nain (7 11-17), in addition to the healing of a 
leper and a lame man (512-26) relates in 7 21 that Jesus wiought 
upon many persons in the presence of the disciples of John the 
miracles to which he was immediately afterwards to appeal. 
Of these miracles we have no indication in the other evangelists. 
The conclusion is that the words ‘to the poor the gospel is 
preeched ' cannot have been the addition of ake evangelists or of 
any of their predecessors. ‘The words destroy the phy sical- 
supernatural interpretation which the evangelists seck to put 
upon the preceding clauses. They are the authentic words of 
oe himself, and they prove that he did not claim to be a 

ealer of the physically blind, 


Some of the erities who argue that the evangelists 
have misapprehended Jesus's words do not deny the 
historicity of the story of Bartimaeus. — They point 
out that, in Mk.'s narrative at least, Bartimicus, 
‘easting away his garment, sprang up and came to 
Jesus' (and thus cannot have been completely blind) ; 
also that the event helps to render intelligible the 
popular enthusiasm at the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
immediately afterwards. ‘They account for the divergence 
of Lk. by pointing out that for the story of Zacchaeus 
a great eoncourse of people before the entry of Jesus into 
Jericho is required, and that the evangelist (erroneously) 
believed. this to have been. due to the healing of the 
blind man; Mt.s divergence they account for by 
supposing that he had fused together the story of 
Bartimaeus and that of the blind man, recorded in Mk. 
822-26, which he had previously passed over. Finally, 
they appeal to the express mention of the name of the 
person healed- ~a rare thing in the gospels—as guaran- 
teeing a genuine reminiscence. 

This last argument would, of course, lose its validity 
should the name prove to be no real name 
but merely a deseription. 

According to Payne Smith's 7hes. Syr. 588, 1461-2, the 
Syrian lexicographers Bar ' Ali (circa 885 A.D.) and Elias of Anbar 
(circa 922) interpret Timæns as meaning blind (sa»ryá) ; similarly 
Onom. Sacr., ed. Lag.) 17635; Bapripatos, vios Trv$AOs ; 
and Jerome (74. 6010) even gives the corrected form * Barsemia 
filius cecus" and adds: ‘quod et ipsum conrupte quidam 
Bartimzum legunt. The reading Barsemia, however, has no 


support except in Barhebricus (o^. 1286 a.p.), who found in two 
Greek MSS ‘Samya bar Samya';! and the interpretation 


2. Name. 


1 The rending is suspicious for the very reason that it depends 
on that of the Syriac translation, which could not render ó vids 
Tixaiov Baprimatos otherwise than by the awkward and meaning- 
less repetition of "2. It accordingly left à vies untranslated, thus 
making Timaus the blind man's own name, and designating 
him ‘D'S 72 PY (so in Syr. sin. and nearly so in Syr. hr. ; ep 
Land, Anec. 4 141: "wm 93, De). This might be held to 
indicate that the combination © vios Tizatov Bapripatos cannot 
be due to the evangelist, who habitually introduces the Greek 
translation of an Aramaic expression by 6 €otev (317 711 34) or 
6 eot mi regn ad (541152234) Thus ò vios Timatov is 
the marginal note of some very ancient reader. 
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‘blind’ cannot he established. — Hitzig, who upholds it, has 
only inferred an Aramaic ‘pa, ‘to be blind,’ as being the inter- 
mediate step between the Syr. sewr? and the Arabic ‘ariya 
of this meaning (in Merx's Archiv, 1107 f, and Ariti& pauli- 
nischer Briefe, 1870, p. 9.) ; but the inference is not sound. 
It would appear, then, that the ancient interpretation ‘blind’ 
was hit upon simply hecause tudAds stood near. Neubaucr 
(Stud. Bib. 1 57), without expressing any view as to the 
etymology, gives Nz'n ^3 as the original form. This rests, 


however, only on the writing of the name in some MSS of the 
Vet. Lat. with // instead of 7, and the termination -eas instead of 
-@us,—to which, however, the unanimous testimony of the Greek 
MSs is surely to be preferred (only D has Bapitecucas). ‘Thus the 


most likely rendering of the name would be "422 “3, ‘son of 


the unclean.’ 

Accepling this interpretation, Volkmar still regarded the name 
as only a description of the actor in the story. Uncleann-ss, 
he argued, is the character!stic of the Gentile world; what 
Mk. means to say is, not that an individual man, but that the 
whole Gentile world, is freed from spiritual blindness by Jesus 
that is, by the preaching of his gospel (Marcus u. d. Synofse, 
422, 502-6, 675, 711.43 Jesus Nazar nus, 2667). But in the 
sight of Chri-tianity, Judaism, as well as heathenism, is blind, 
and Volkmar finds Judaism, too, represented, in the blind man 
whose healing is described in an earlier chapter (Mk.822-26 ; 
see Marcus, 3318/., 403-311; Jesus Nazarents, 243-5. The 
text, however, supplies not the slightest indication or hint that 
in the one place the Jews, in the other the Gentiles, are intended ; 
in fact, as Bartimæus uses the words ‘son of David’ and 
* Rabbuni,' Voik:mar finds himself constrained to pronounce him 
not a Gentile in the full sense of the word, but a proselyte— 
thereby, however, destroying his own position, which is that 
the two healings taken together express the deliverance by the 
gospel of the whole of humanity from spiritual blindness. 


Weare shut up, then, to the conclusion that Bartimæus 
is a proper nanie like Barnabas, Barjesus, and the like, 
and it is a matter of indifference whether the second 
element be the appellative oye, 'unclean, or the 


personal name wys (Levy, Meshkebr. Worterb, 2 154), 
or the place name ao (74. 166), or the second part of 
the Syriac place-name “os ma (Zes. Syr. 486, 1462), 
and whether any or all of the last three forms admit 
of being traced to a J wish- Aramaic root Ev, ‘to close 
up' (5yr. gos). 

Bartimæus remains a proper name, also, if the second part of 
it be eee to be the Greek name Tearos (found, ¢.g., in 
Plato). rizen seems to have had this derivation in his mind 
when he called Bartimæus 6 rijs Tuns €movvuos.. Such a blending, 
however, of Aramaic and Greek is unlikely. On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that the Greek word may have had 
influence on the accent, With a Semitic derivation this would 
naturally be Baprtwactos, as in MarÜatos, Zakxatos, and so forth. 

Jut just as, on the analogy of the very common Greek termina- 
tion -avós, the accepted pronunciation of Urbanus and Silvanus 
was OvdpSaves and Z«Aovavós (Rom. 169 2 Cor. 119), although in 
Latin the accent Jay on the penultimate, so conceivably the 
name under consideration may have been accented Baprijatos, 
even without supposing it to be etymologically derived from the 
Greek. ) i 

For the philology see, especially, Nestle, arg. u. Mat., 1893, 
pp. 83-92, and for the subject in general, Keim, Gesch. Jes. von 
Naz. 3 51-54 (E l'6 61-64). P. W. S. 


BARUCH (7173, ‘blessed [of God]'; Bapoyy 
[BN.AQ]; Bapoyyoc [Jos. ]), son of Neriah and brother 
of SERALAIL (7.z., 4), one of Jeremiah’s most faithful 
friends in the upper class of the citizens of Jerusalem 
(cp Jos. An’. x.Q:, €& émioquov cjóópa oixias). 
We hear of Baruch first in 604 R.C. as the scribe who 
committed to writing the prophecies delivered by his 
master up to that date, and then in 603 B.C. (?) as 
the fearless reader of those prophecies before the 
people, the princes, and the king (Jer. 36). After the 
roll from which he read had been burned, Baruch 
wrote down the substance of the former roll afresh 

a facet not without significance for,the criticism 
of the Book of JEREMIAH (g.v.). In 587 B.C., it was 
to Baruch that Jeremiah when in prison committed 
the deeds of the land which he purchased from his 
cousin Hanamel at Anathoth (3212), and after the fall 
of Jerusalem it was this faithful scribe who was charged 


1 This personal name m'y, however, is not certainly made 
out, for, according to Dalman (7x04. Lit.-Blatt, 1893, p. 252 /., 
and Aram. u. neuhebr. Worterbuch, 1898, p. 162), in the sole 
proof-text cited, the reading in the first edition is gw, which he 
explains from prov. 
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with having induced Jeremiah to dissuade his country- 
men from seeking a refuge in Egypt (433) The 
disciple appears to have been similar in character to his 
master. In the language of strong emotion he com- 
plained of the troubles which had come upon him, and 
of the wandering life which he was forced to lead. 
t Seckest thou great things for thyself’ (7.e., the leader- 
ship of a new and better Israel)? : ‘Seek them not’ was 
the answer; for still worse troubles are in prospect ; 
but Baruch's own life will be spared (451-5; cp 121-5). 
We may be thankful for this bricf record of Baruch's 
inner life. Its genuineness has been too hastily doubted :! 
the date given in 431 is, of course, too early to suit the 
contents, and must be interpolated ; but the prophecy 
itself is altogether in character with Jeremiah. 

No other trustworthy facts respecting Baruch have reached us 
In the Midrash Shir ha-Shiri (on Cant.5 5) and in Megilla 
164, he is said to have been the teacher of Ezra ; and the A/idrash 
adds that Ezra did not go up to era directly after the 
edict of Cyrus, because he did not like to miss the instructions of 
his teacher. ‘This is obviously an attempt to prove the unbroken 
transmission of the oral tradition. An equally great and 
equally groundless honour was conferred on Baruch when 
Bunsen represented him as the ‘great unnamed’ prophet who 
composed Is, 40-16, That various apocryphal writings claimed 
Baruch as their author is not surprising : Ezra and Baruch, the 
two greal scribes, were marked out for such distinctions. See 
Avocrypia, § 20; APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, § 5 J., and 

JanvcH, Book of. 

2. In list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra, ii. 
8 54, 8 15[1] à) ; Nel. 115. Not mentioned in: 1 Ch. 92 f. 

3. b. Zabbai (or Zaccai), in list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, 
1f., Ezra, ii. $8 16 [1], 15 2); Neh.32o. 

4. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. 8 7); Neh. 
106 [7]. TORIC 


BARUCH, Book of, a short book which in the LXX is 
placed immediately after Jeremiah, and is reckoned by 
the Roman Catholic Church as one of the so-called 
deutero-canonical writings. 

lts contents may be summarised as follows :— 

(Chap. 11-2.) The book is said to have been written 
by Baruch the son of Neriah at Babylon 
in the fifth year, at the time when Jeru- 
salem was burned by the Chaldeans. 

(Chap. 13-14.) Baruch reads his book in the presence 
of Jeconiah (7.e., Jehoiachin), the son of Jehoiakim, king 
of Judah, and in the presence of the other Jewish exiles 
who dwell at Babylon by the river Sud (Xoéó [2]. After 
mourning and fasting, they send money to Jerusalem to 
the priest Jehoiakim ('Twaxeiu), the son of Hilkiah, com- 
manding him to offer sacrifices in behalf of Nubuchodo- 
nosor (Nebuchadrezzar) king of Babylon and his son 
Belshazzar, in order that Israel may find mercy.  -\t 
the same time, the Jewish exiles send the following book, 
which is to be read publicly on feast days in the Temple. 

(Chaps. 115-38.) ‘This section is a confession of sin, 
put into the mouth of Israel and accompanied by prayers 
that God will at length pardon his people whom he 
has so justly punished. Special stress is laid upon the 
sin which the people committed in refusing to serve the 
king of Babylon, notwithstanding the solemn injunctions 
of the prophets. 

(Chaps. 39-59.) Now follows a discourse addressed 
to the Israelites dispersed among the Gentiles. It begins 
by showing that the calamities of the people are due 
to their having forsaken God, the only source of wisdom, 
and ‘then proceeds to console them with promises of 
restoration—Jerusalem will be gloriously re-established 
for ever and ever, and the oppressors of Israel are to 
be humbled to the dust. 

It will be seen that the book is very far from present- 
ing the appearance of an organic unity. After the 
2. Integrity heading of chap. 1, ‘ These are the words 

E * of the book which Baruch wrote,’ etc., 
we might expect the book itself to follow immediately ; 
but, instead of this, we have a long account of the effect 
produced upon the people by the reading of the book. 
Nor are we clearly informed whether 'the book" sent 


1. Contents. 


1 Schwally, ZA TIV 8217. 
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by the Jewish exiles to Jerusalem (114), which they 
cite at full length in the following section (115-38), 
is or is not identical with ' the book ' written by Baruch. 
Moreover, the historical situation described in the 
narrative (13-13) does not agree very well with the sub- 
sequent portion, since the narrative assumes the con- 
tinued existence of the temple, whereas 226 implies 
its destruction. Finally, the discourse which occupies 
all the latter half of the book begins quite abruptly anc 
stands in no definite relation to what precedes : it pre- 
supposes, indecd, the dispersion of Israel ; but to Baruch 
and to the special circumstances of the Babylonian 
captivity there is no allusion. 

‘Vo these general eonsiderations may be added several 
difficulties of detail. The date given in 12 is so ob- 
scurely worded that several modern commentators (2.7. , 
Ewald and Kneucker) have felt obliged to emend the 
text. Even if the omission of the month be explained, 
we still have to decide whether ‘the fifth. year’ means 
the fifth year of Jeconiah's captivity or the fifth year 
after the burning of Jerusalem ; and to both views there 
are serious obje tons. Chap. 18 disturbs the sense, 
and if it be genuine must originally have stood in some 
other place. 

Though the Book of Baruch never formed part of the 
Hebrew Canon (for which reason Jerome excluded it 
from his Latin translation of the Bible), it 
was regarded as authentic by many of the 
Christian fathers, from the second eentury onwards. 
Sometimes, owing to the place which it occupies in the 
LXN, it is cited as a part of Jeremiah. Even in quite 
recent times, it has been maintained by Roman Catholic 
theologians that the book is a translation of a genuine 
work of the well-known Barneh, the friend and 
secretary of the prophet Jeremiah. AIl competent 
critics, however, have long ago concluded that it dates 
from a very much later period, and belongs to the 
large class of Jewish books which were put forth 
under false names, lts origin and history remain, how- 
ever, in some respects obscure. That 115-88 and 3g- 
59 are by different authors is generally acknowledged : 
both in substance and in style there is a marked eon- 
trast, the language of the former section. being. simple 
and full of Hebraisms, while that of the latter is highly 
rhetorical. ‘The dates of the various parts, however, and 
the question whether the whole or any part was originally 
written in Hebrew are matters about which erities differ, 

Ewald ascribed the first half (11-38) to a Jew living in 
Babylonia or Persia under one of the latter Ach:menian 
kings, and regarded the rest of the book as having been 
written soon after the capture of Jerusalem by Ptolemy 
Soter (320 i. C.) ; 432 Ewald explained as a reference to 
the deportation of Jews to Alexandria. Very few critics, 
however, are now in favour of so early a date. — Kneucker 
thinks that the work, in its original form, was com- 
posed in the reign of Domitian, and consisted of only the 
heading (7.e., 11 2 in part, 3), and the discourse contained 
in 39-59; the confession of sin (115-88) was, according 
to Kneucker, probably written a little earlier (in any case 
after the year 73 of our era) as an independent work, 
and was subsequently inserted into the Book of Barueh 
by a scribe, who himself composed 14-14.  Schürer, on 
the contrary, whilst admitting that the middle of chap. 1 
does not harmonise very well with what precedes and 
follows, thinks it on the whole probable that all the first 
half of the book (11-38) is by the same author, whom 
he places soon after the destruction of Jerusalem (70 
A. D.), the second half being by a different hand but of 
about the same period. With regard to the 
original language, I2wald, Kneucker, and others believe 
the whole to be a translation from the Hebrew, whilst 
Bertholdt, Hiivernick, and Nóldeke regard the Greek 
as the primitive text. Fritzsche, Hilgenfeld, Reuss, and 
Schürer maintain the theory of a primitive Hebrew text 
in the case of the first half only. In favour of this 
hypothesis, it may be mentioned that on the margin of 
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BARZILLAI 


the Syro-Hexaplar text of Baruch there are three notes 
by a scribe stating that eertain words in 1:7 and 23 
are ‘not found in the I[lebrew" (ep Arocgvyrtta, 8 6 
(1)). 

As to the question of historical credibility, itis obvious 
that if, with the majority of critics, we ascribe the book 
to the Roman period, its value as a record 
of facts is reduced to nothing. Whether, 
for example, thestatements about Daruch's 
residence in Babylon, the river Zo00, and the priest 
Jehoiakim are based upon any really ancient tradition 
it is impossible for us to decide. The author of the 
first half borrows largely from Jeremiah and from Daniel; 
in the second half we find many reminiscences of Job 
and of the latter part of Isaiah; and it may be that 
sources now lost also were employed. It is p 
ticularly important to observe that the elosing pessige 
(4 36-59) bears a striking resemblance to one of the pieces 
in the so-called ‘Psalms of Solomon’ (Ps. 11. sce the 
edition of Ryle and James, pp. Ixxii.-IExxiv.), which prob- 
ably date from about the middle of the first century 1c. 
Since there is every reason to believe that the Psalms 
of Solomon were originally composed in llcbrew (ep 
AVOCALYPTIC, § 83), the close verbal agreement scems 
to indicate that the author of this part of Baruch 
used the Psalms of Solomon in their present Greck 
form. 


The most important of the MSS containing the Greek reat 


of Baruch are B, A. and the Marchalianus (Q). Fn N this book is 
missing. Fritzsche's edition of the Apocrypha 

5. Texts and (Lieri apocryphiveterts testamenti grace, 971) 
comm. does not accurately represent the B text of 
Baruch ; but trustworthy information about this 

MS may be obtained from Swete’s Septuagint di, in the pre- 
paration of which the photographic reproduction of B was used. 

‘The ancient versions are () the old Latin, contained in the 
editions of the Vg. ; (2) another Latin version, first published af 
Rome in 1688 by Joseph Maria a Caro Tommasi; (5) the Old 
Syriac, edited by Paul de Lagarde in his Ledrd veteris tosta- 
menti apfocrypht syriace, 181, from a MS in the British 
Museum, Add. 17,105 : (4) the Syro-Hexapluar ze., the Syriac 
translation of Origen's Hexaplaric text ^ contained in the Codex 
Ambrosianus, which was reproduced in photo-lithography by 
Ceriani in 18743 (s) the Kthiopic a much abridged form of the 
teat ed. by Dillmann (Berlin 1894) in the 5th vol. of his F% zs 
destamentum zEthiofrum ; (6)the Armenian, of which the best 
edition is contained in the Armenian bible published at Venice 
in 1805; (7) the Coptic, edited by Brugsch in Z.4 x.-xii. 

Of modern commentaries the most valuable are those of 
Fritzsche (in Aurzgcf. Handh., 1851), Reusch (ErAarung des 
Buchs Baruch, 1853), Ewald (Z'ropActen des alten Dundes,?) 
ili. 1867-68), Kneucker (Das Buch Baruch, 1879), and Gifford 
(in Wace's -Ahocryfha, 1878), The best general account of the 
book will be found in Schürer (G/F, 1886-90, ii. pp. 721-726, 
ET) The reader may consult also Bertholdi (Einleitung, 
1812-19, pt. iv.) Havernick (De libro Baruch? commentatio 
critica, 1843), Hitzig (in ZII 7 3 262-273), Hilgenfeld (z7^rd. 5 
199-203, 22 437-454, 23 412-422), Nóldeke (A 77tche Lit., 1868, 
p. 214. n.), Reuss (Gesch. d. hetligen Schriften ATs., = 1890), 
and the article on this book in Smith's 22,02 1893—an article 
valuahle chietly on account of the additions made by Prof. Ryle. 

In many MSS and printed editions the apocryphal Aféstle of 
Jeremiah is appended to Baruch, and it is reckoned in the Vg. as 

the sixth chapter of the book. The Book 
6. Appendices. of Baruch is not to be confounded with the 

Apocalypse of Baruch (see APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE, 8 5 7). The work known as ‘The Rest of the 
words of Baruch,’ extant in Greek, Ethiopic, and Armenian, 
seems to be a Christian imitation of the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
We possess, moreover, a third apocalypse of Baruch extant in 
Greek and in Slavonic, and a fourth extant only in Fihiopic. 
The Greek text of the former has heen published by James in 
his Apocrypha Anecdota, second series [97] Terts and Studies, 
vol. s, no. 1), where some information will be found also about 
the Ethiopie apocalypse (lii.). A. A. B. 


BARZILLAI (5132; BepzeAMe]: [BXAL]) The 
meaning can scarcely be ' iron,' for such a name would 
be without a parallel. Aecording to Nestle (7DPV 
15257; cp Kampfmeyer, ib. 9), the name is Aramaic 
(‘son of 2'); but the latter part of it is still 
obscure. 

1. A wealthy Gileadite of Rógélim, who befriended 
David in his flight from Absalom at Mahanaim (2 5. 
1727). He refused David's offer to live at the court at 
Jerusalem, but entrusted to him his son CHIMHAM 
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(g.v. ; 2 8.1932 £.). David on his death recommended 
the sons of Barzillai to Solomon (1 K. 27). 

2. A Gileadite [see (3)], Ezra 261 &(BepceAAa[e] [B], -AAae{ A]) == 
Neh. 7 63 6 (-Aàa [A])=1 Esd. 5 38^ (BerzELUs, RV ZogzEL- 
LEUS, RVing. PHAzELDAUS ; hangeAdacov [B], gopgeAAcov [A]). 

3. A man who married one of the daughters of (2) and changed 
his name to Barzillai.! In post-exilic times the b'ne Barzillai 
were among those deposed from the priesthood hecause they were 
unable to prove their pedigree. In 1 Esd. 538 the hd Maus 
of the founder of the family is said to have been Jappus, AV 
Abpvus (caddous [B], (088. [.A]).—7.e., Jaddua (cp Jos. lat. xi. 84; 
1a680vs) ;—but in the parallel passages he is simply called Bar- 
zillai; Kzra261a (gapBeA@e |B], CepBeAAa [A])= Neh. 763a 
(BepgeAAae [.A]), and so L in 1 Esd. 538 (BepgeAAer). The same 
passage gives AuGIA as the name of his wife. 

4. À man of Abel-meholah (not far, therefore, from Gilead), 
whose son ADRIEL (g.z.) also has been thought to bear an 
Aramaic name (2 5. 215). 


BASALOTH (Baadwe [.\]), 1 Esd. 531 = Ezra 2 s2, 
BAZLUTH, g.v. 


BASCAMA (Backama [ANV]; Backa, Jos. «£u. 
xiii. 6), an unknown place, in Gilead, where Jonathan 
the Maccabee was put to death by Trypho (1 Maec. 
1323)  Furrer's identification (ZDP 1712 151) with 7z//- 
Püsu£ on the W. Goramáye (to the E. of the extreme N. 
of Lake Tiberias) is precarious (sce Buhl, Pal. 241). 
Fqually unsubstantiated is the identification with Br- 
ZEK, l. 

BASE. For sp9, mos, mkhõnãh, the word em- 
ployed to denote the structure upon which each of Solomon's 


lavers rested (1 K. 7 27 4 30 32 34.437 fF. 42 J: 2 K. 1617 
251316 2 Ch. 4 r4, peywvwð [sing. and pl.]; Jer. 27 [34] 19 om. 


BNA, uexovo [Theol.]; Jer. 5217 Bacci [BNOT]) see Laver; 
also for i» ken, Ex.309 etc, RV [AV 'foot'] For T 
wvarchkh, Ex. 25 3: 3717 RV [AV 'shaft '], see CANDLESTICK, 
$2, n. 3; and for 31, gé, Ezek. 4313 RV, see ALTAR, $ 11. 

BASEMATH gne Gen. 363 RV; AV BASHE- 
NIC BEI: 

BASEMENT (23), Fz. 418 RV. 
PAVEMENT. 

BASHAN dea. always in prose [except 1 Ch. 523], 
and sometimes also in poetry, with the art. jgan: the 


See GABBATHA, 


appellative sense of the word, to judge 
from the Arab. 2u/Eaina/*", was probably 
‘fertile, rich and stoneless soil’ : see Wetzstein, in Del. 
/Hiob™) [.Npp.]. 556 f. : OBAL Bacay or 7j Bacaveiris), 
the name of the broad and fertile tract of country 
on the E. of Jordan, bounded (somewhat roughly) 
on the NS. by the Yarmük and a line passing through 
Edrei and Salchah (mentioned as border cities in 
Dt. 919), on the K. by the imposing range of extinct 
voleanoes call«] the Jebel Haurán, on the W. by 
Geshur and Ma'acah (see Josh. 125), and on the N. 
stretching. out towards Hermon (ep Dt.3322: see 
further, on the limits of Bashan, Guthe, ZDP, 1890, 


Pp. 231-4). : 


1. Name. 


The name (in its Gk. form Baravaía,? 
and its Arabie form Pathaniveh*) was, however, after- 
wards restricted to the southern portion of the area thus 
defined, other parts of the ancient ‘Bashan’ being dis- 
tinguished as ''RACHONITIS (y. v. )—é.e., the remarkable 
pear-shaped voleanie formation in the NE. now called 
the Leja—Auranitis (probably the Jebel Hauran and 
its environs in the SE.), and Gaulanitis (which, how- 
ever, may have included parts of Geshur and Ma'acah, 
beyond the limits of Bashan proper) in the West. ‘Fhe 
principal part of the Bashan of the OT must have 
been the broad rolling prairie now called by the Be- 
dawin ez-AX'uéra, a word properly denoting the ‘hollow 
hearth’ dug by the Bedawi in the middle of his tent, 
and applied to this great plain because, though it is 


1 The adoption of the family name of the wife suggests that 
she was an heiress. 

2 See Schürer, G/V/ 1353. 

3 Wetzstein, Hauran, 83-88, and in the app. to Del. 7/705, 
553-558, where it is shown also that the modern *''ard el- 
Bathaniyeh,' or ‘Land of Bathaniyeh,’ is the name of a com- 
pusrvely small district N. of the Jebel Hauran and E. of the 

sejā, which can never (as was supposed by Porter and others) 
have formed part of either Bashan or the province of Baravaia. 
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some 1800-2000 ft. above the level of the sea, it forms 
a depression between the hilly Jaulàn (across the Nahr 
er-Rukkad) on the W., the Zumleh range on the S., and 
the Jebel llaurān and the Leja on the E.:! the S. and 
SE. part of en-Nukra also bears the special name of 
HAURAN (q.v.). 

Bashan, as defined above, is distinguished geologically 
from the country S. of it. The Yarmük forms a natural 
2. Character: mE line, on the S. of which the 

imestone comes to the surface, while 
on the N. it is covered by voleanic deposits, Jebel 
Hauran, on the SF., is simply a range of extinct vol- 
canoes ; voleanie peaks extend from N. to S. in Jaulàn, 
along the edge of the Jordan valley, on the W.;? and 
there are isolated voleanie hills in other parts of the 
country. ‘The Lejā, that strange ‘ petrified ocean’ NW. 
of the Jebel Tlauran, which measures some 25 m. from 
N. to S. by 19 from E. to W., (see TRACHONITIS), 
owes its origin entirely to streams of basaltic lava 
emitted from the Ghararat el-Kibliyeh, a now extinct 
volcano at the NW. corner of the Jebel Haurán. The 
soil both of the slopes of the Jebel 1Iaurán and of the 
Nukra is a rich red loam,? formed by the lava scoria, 
which has become disintegrated under atmospheric 
action. The soil thus constituted is celebrated for its 
fertility : the best corn grows upon it, and in summer 
time the plain is covered far and wide with waving crops. 
The country is, however, in general almost entirely 
destitute of trees: only on the slopes of Jebel Hauràán, 
especially in its central and southern parts, are there 
abundant forests of evergreen oak * (ep the allusions to 
the ‘oaks of Bashan’ in the OT : Is. 215 Zech. 112 Ez. 
27 6, also Is. 339 (66 5 l'aMe]Xasa), Nah. 14). Inancient 
times, also, it must have supplied rich pastures: the 
.Strong and well-nourished herds of Bashan are men- 
tioned in Ps. 2213[12] (© omits) Am. 41 Ez. 3918 (6 
omits) Dt. 3214 (5 ratipwr) ; ep also Mie. 7 14 Jer. 5019 
(65 omits). The lofty conical summits of the volcanoes 
forming the TIauráàn range (cp Porter, 183, 186, 190, 227, 
250) are no doubt the ' mountains with peaks,’ which the 
poet of Ps.6816 f. [15 .] pictures as looking enviously 
at the comparatively unimposing mountain of Zion. 

The principal towns of Bashan mentioned in the OT 
are the two royal cities of ‘Og (Dt. 14 Josh. 124 Baca 
[D], '"AsmrrARoTH, now probably either 
Tell "Ashterà or Tell 'Ash'ari, in the middle 
of en-Nukrá, and Epre’l, now Der'àt, on its S. border, 
GOLAN (Dt. 443), somewhere in the W., and SALCHAII 
(Dt. 310), now Salehad, a frontier-fortress in a coni- 
manding position overlooking the desert in the SK. 
corner of Bashan, S. of Jebel Lauran. Bosra, between 
Edre'i and Salchah, though not mentioned till 1 Mace. 
526 f. (Booop |.NNV*]; but see BosoR), also was, no 
doubt, an important place: the site is still marked 
by extensive remains belonging to the Roman age. 
‘Threescore fenced cities, with high walls, gates and 
bars,' forming the kingdom of 'Og, are likewise men- 
tioned in Dt. 34 (cp 1 K. 113) as situate in the ‘region 
of Argob, in Bashan. ‘lhe position of Argob, and, 
consequently, the positions of those cities as well, are 
uncertain (see .XRGOB, 1); but there are remains of 
many ancient towns and villages in these parts, especi- 
ally in the Leja, and on the sloping sides of the Jebel 
Hauràn ; according to W'etzstein, for example (Hauran, 
42), there are 300 such ancient sites on the F. and S. 
slopes of the Jebel Haurān alone. 

The dwellings in these deserted localities are of a remarkable 


character. Some are the habitations of Troglodytes, being 
caverns hollowed out in the mountain-side, and so arranged as 


3. Towns. 


1 Wetzstein, Manran, 87 n., Hiob, 552; GASm. HG 5367 
See the excellent map of this district published in the ZDPV, 
a E Heft 4, chiefly on the basis of Stübel's survey. 

Schumacher, Tke /audan, 18-20. 

3 Wetzstein, Mauran, 40/. Cp the map at the end of the 
volume. 

4 Porter, Five Years in Damascus, 186, 190, 200, 202, etc. ; 
GASm. Geog. 613. The mountainous region of Janlain, W. of 
the Rukkád, also ts well wooded. 
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to form separate chambers ; these are found chiefly on the E. of 
E daurün. Others are subterranean aN entered by 
shafts invisible from above ; these are frequent on the W. of the 
Zumleh range, and at Edrei the dwellings thus constructed 
form quite an underground city. Commonly, the dwellings 
are built in the ordinary manner above ground; but they 
are constructed of massive well-hewn hlocks of black [AA 


—the regular and indeed the only building material used in 
the country—with heavy doors moving on pivots, outside stair- 
cases, galleries, and roofs, all of the same material ;! of this 
kind are, for example, the houses at Burak, on the N. edge 
of the Lejā, at Sauwarah, El-Hazm, Deir Nileh, Hiyit, Hit, 
Bathaniyeh, Shaka, Shuhba, E. of it, Kanawat and Suweideh, 
on the W. slopes of Jebel Hauràán, Salchad, Kureiyeh, and 
Bosra, on its SE. slope, and Nejrin, Ezra, Khubab, Dama, 
and Mismeiyeh, within the Lejā itself.? Many of these cities are 
in such a good state of preservation that it is difficult for the 
traveller to realise that they are uninhabited, and in the Leja 
especially, where the ground itself is of the same dark and 
sombre hue, unrelieved by a touch of green, or a single sign of 
life, a feeling of weirdness comes over him as he traverses their 
desolate and silent streets, 


The architecture of the buildings contained in these 
cities (comprising temples, theatres, aqueducts, churches, 
etc.) stamps them as belonging to the Graeco-Roman 
age, and is such as to show that between the first and 
the seventh centuries A.D. they were the home of a 
thriving and wealthy people. May any of these cities 
date from a remoter antiquity, and be actually the 
fortified places pointed to with wonder in Dt. 34 f. and 
1K.413? ‘The question was answered in the atfirma- 
tive by Porter? and by Cyril Graham,* who believed 
that they had really rediscovered the cities ‘built and 
occupied some forty centuries ago' by the giant race of 
the Rephàim ; but this view cannot be sustained. The 
best authorities are unanimous in the opinion that, 
though in some cases very ancient building materials 
may be preserved in them, the extant remains are not, 
as a rule, of a date earlier than the first century, A.D. 
Dt.34/. and 1 K.413 are sufficient evidence that in 
the seventh century B.C. there were in. Bashan strongly 
fortified places whieh were popularly supposed to have 
belonged to ihe ancient kingdom of Og; but none 
of the existing deserted cities ean be as ancient as this. 
At the same time, it is not improbable that some of 
the cities built during and after the reign of Herod 
may have stood upon the sites of cities belonging to 
a much earlier age, and that in their construction the 
materials employed in building the more ancient cities 
may in some eases have been utilised and preserved. 

As regards the history of Bashan, it is stated in Nu. 
2133-35 that the tsraclites after their conquest of Sihon, 
king of Heshbon, turned in the direction 
of Bashan, defeated Og its king, who 
came out to meet them as far as his frontier fortress of 
Edrei, and took possession of his territory. ‘The 
passage is in the context of JE ; but it agrees so closely, 
in form as well as in substance, with Dt. 31-3, that 
Dillmann and other critics consider this to have been 
its original place, supposing it to have been inserted 
afterwards into the text of Numbers for the purpose of 
supplying what seemed to be an omission. 

All other notices of the same occurrence in the historical books 
are Deuteronomic (or later): Israel's ancient victories over 
‘Sihon king of the Amorites and Og the king of Bashan’ being 
two national successes, to which, especially, the writers of the 
Deuteronomic school were never weary of referring (Dt.14 


31 f. 447 296[7] 314 lIosh.210 9ro 124. 13114 1 K. 419; 
see also, later, Nu. 32 33[R], Neh. 922 Ps 135 r1 136 19.) 


The territory of Bashan fell to the possession of the 
half-tribe of Manasseh (Dt. 313 143 Josh. 1329-3: [Bacave 
B v. 3o]. Golan and ‘Ashtaroth are stated in P to have 


1 See more fully Wetzstein, //as725, 44 fF. ; on Edrei, also, 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 121 ff. 

2 See for particulars Porter, Damascus, chaps. 10-14; Heber- 
Percy, A Visit to Bashan and Argob, 1895, pp. 40, 47, etc. (with 
photographs). 

3 Damascus, 257 f., 263 f. ; Giant Cities of Bashan, 12 f. 
30, etc. [82]. 

4 Cambridge Essays for 1858, p. 160 f. 

5 Wetzstein, Hauran, 49, 103 J.: Waddington, /nscribtions 
Grecques et Latines, etc., iii. l 534; and De Vogüé, the 
principal authority on the architecture of Hauran, Syrie 
Centrale, Archit. Civile et Relig. 4 (cited in Merrill, East 
9f Jordan, 63); GASm. HG 624. 
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Leen Levitical cities (Josh. 2127, cp 1 Ch. 656[71]) ; the 
former also is named as a city of refuge (Dt. 443 Josh. 
208 21 27). 

Bashan played no prominent part in the history ; and 
it is rarely mentioned in a historical connection, In 
1K. 413 it forms one of Solomon's commissariat dis- 
tricts; and in 2 K. 1033 it ts included in the enumera- 
tion of trans-Jordanic regions which were ‘ smitten’ by 
Hazael. Its inhabitants may be presumed to have 
suffered, like their neighbours in Gilead, on other 
occasions during the Syrian wars, and finally to have 
been carried into exile by Tiglath-pileser in 734 (2 K. 
1529); but in neither connection are they expressly 
mentioned. — .Xpart from the prehistoric ' threescore 
cities’ of the Argob, settled civilisation appears to have 
begun for the region of Bashan about the time of the 
Christian era, when its Semitic inhabitants first fell 
under Greek and Roman influence. The most ini- 
portant event in the history of the country, however, 
was its incorporation by ‘Trajan, in 106 A.D., in his 
newly-founded province of Arabia. Then it was that 
Roman culture impressed itself visibly upon both the 
surfice of the country and the character of its in- 
habitants ; and towns, with great public buildings, of 
which the remains, as described above, survive to this 
day, sprang up in every part of it and continued to 
thrive for many centuries.! 

The most important works on the topography of Bashan are, 
Wetzstein's. Reisebericht über Hauran und die Trachonen 

y (60), and Gurhe and Fischer's art. in the 
5. Literature. Z0D^l', 1890, Heft 4, pp. 225-302 (containing 
Dr. Stühel's itinerary and map, and numerous 
bihliographical references) ; on Southern Bashan, or the Nukra, 
Schumacher, ZAPI, 1897, pp. 65-226; on Western Hauriin also, 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 20-40, 103-242; Porter, Five 
Fears in Damascus; GASm. 7/0575 J., 611 9. Inscriptions 
(chiefly Greek and Latin) have been published by Wetzstein in 
the Adz. of the Berlin Ac. 1863, p. 255-368; Waddington, of. 
cif. Nos. 2071-2548; Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil ad Arch, Orient. 
11:23; GASm. Crit. Re., 1892, p. 55 7-3 W. Ewing, PAAQ, 
1895 (4 papers); CZS 2 1, fasc. 2, Nos. 162-197. S.R. D. 


BASHAN-HAVOTH-JAIR (TVN) MI jz'20) occurs 
in Dt. 314 (Baccemaàð à Yo0 racip [E*]. Bacan aywo 
acip [D25 id) (ut vid.) AFL]), where AV renders, ‘and 
(Jair) caled them after his own name, Bashan-havoth- 
jair.’ This version does justice to the present text, but 
certainly does not represent the mind of the original 
writer. The awkward (indeed, impossible) expression 
Bashan -havoth-jair can be accounted for only on the 
hypothesis that the first element in it (Bashan) is a mis- 
placed gloss from the margin. RV seeks to evade the 
difficulty by rendering, ‘called them, even Bashan, after 
his own name, Havvorii-JA1R. On the geographical 
difficulty which still remains, see HAVVOVH-J.AiR. 


BASHEMATH, or, as RV, correctly, BAsEMATII 


(MAVI = apo) MaTINH? § 54; Bace Ma [AD]. 
Other readings are: Gen. 2634 paceppad [AE] Bacevenað 
Dvid. uaceBau [L; elsewhere Baveuad]: 363 paceupad [D]; 
Ba... [D]; 4 paceppad [D] uagcôuað [E] : 10 Baggcuuað lE]; 
Words [A] 4acccua0 [DE]; 17 paceupad [AE] [Baloeja8 
ry. Daughter of Ishmael, and wife of Esau, called 
MAHALATH in Gen.28g and Hittite (eyaioy [A]; 
xetra, [E]; yetta. [L]) in Gen. 2634 [P] The 
names and tribal origin of Esau's three wives are given 
twice (cp ANAH): by P in Gen. 26 34 289, and hy R (?) 
in Gen. 302 f. .X wife Basemath, and descent from 
Ishmael and from Elon the Hittite occur in both 
accounts (see CAINITES, § 9), but differently assigned ; 
while the other names have no connection whatever : 


thus— 
P Beeri-Hittite Elon-Hittite panies 
| 
r, Judith 2. Basemath 3. Mahalath 
R (or J) Elon-Hittite | Zibeon-Hivite Ishmact 
| | [Horite?] 
r. Adah Anah 3 Basemath 


| 
2. Oholibamah 
1 See, further, GASm. Z/G 616 f. 
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2. (AV BasmMatH, RV BasEMATH), daughter of Solomon, 
1 K. 415 (Magcpað [A]). 


BASILISK, RV rendering of YD (Is. 1429), *JUBY 
(Is. 118), for which AV has COCKATRICE [g.v. ]. 


BASKETS of various kinds were used by the Hebrews, 
and were doubtless not unlike those which are often 
found depicted upon Egyptian monuments—large open 
baskets for fruit etc. (cp illustration, Wilk. Azc. Egypt. 1 
379), which could be borne upon the head (24. 383, cp 
Gen. 4016 f.), baskets to collect earth in the manufacture 
of bricks (on a supposed reference to which in Ps. 81 6, 
see BRICK), or deep wicker ones slung upon a yoke (2d. 
380). Especially noteworthy is the large carpenter's 
tool-basket made of rush (a kind common throughout 
W. Asia), a specimen of which is now in the British 
Museum (cp z^. gor) The references to baskets 
present miny points of interest ; suffice it to refer to the 
diticult saying in Prov. 2511, which RV renders, ‘A 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in baskets (AV 
‘pictures’; RWS. ‘filigree work') of silver, where 
the implied notion is that the golden-hued apples look 
all the tnore beautiful in silver baskets. But (1) go den, 
not golden-hued apples (quinces) must be meant, if the 
text be correct ; ‘gold’ and ‘silver’ must both be taken 
literally. (2) ‘ Baskets’ is an impossible rendering, and 
‘filigree work,’ though more plausible, is still hypo- 
thetical. (3) 'Fitly' has no sound linguistic basis. 
This is a case in which no weak emendation, affecting 
one or two letters, suffices. 

Frankenberg has tried such a one ; the sense produced is— 


Golden gravings (mra) on silver chased work, 

(So is) a word spoken to the trustworthy (onon-by, cp 6), 
i.e., a word spoken to the receptive is as ineffaceable as the 
chased work referred to. Not very natural, and not a good 
parallel to z*. 12. e 

By emending the text more boldly (but avoiding 
arbitrary guessing, and following parallels found else- 
where) it is possible to reach this excellent sense !— 

A necklace of pearls in sockets of wreathen gold, 
(So is) a word of the wise to him who hears it. 
It is really only a slightly different version of the next 
proverb: 
A ring of gold and an ornament of fine gold, 
(So is) a word of the wise to a hearing ear. 

Of the other Hebrew words rendered ‘ basket,’ dud (339), feze’ 
(835), and sa/ (72) were used for general purposes, see COOKING, 
$ 2. Nowack (ArcA. 1146) suggests that these were similar in 
character to the clay and straw Aawéaéi of the modern fellahin, 
The former may perhaps denote loosely any pot or jar, since we 
find it used for cooking in 1$. 214 (cp BDB s.v.) The last- 
named (s@/), areed basket (equivalent to the Gr. xavovv [by which 
it is rendered] and Lat. caz/stzu»1),? has been brought into con- 
nection with the reduplicated form mibodo, Jer. 69 (EV ‘ grape- 
gatherers’ baskets’; @ «dpraAAog)3 This, however, is douhtful, 
and indeed the text is uncertain (cp Pesh.) RVig. renders 
‘shoots’; but this is D'?1^1; cp Vine. For 33 (Am. 81; 
a&yyos 4 ()), used also of a bird-cage, see CAGE. 


1 B helps alittle: gapôíov = CNJ, which should take the place of 
PDI- but év ópuiako — "n, which must have come froni v. 12. 
nv2s23 is a corruption of nmizdza (Ex. 2811, see Ovcuks). 
am ‘msn evidently conceals the name of some precious stone 
or the like. If so, there is but one possible explanation; 321m 
comes from p (just as smy v5, Gen. 36 39, comes from ps5; 
see BELA, 2), which means pearls strung together (see NECK- 
LACE) Lastly, 15m probably comes from sp (string or necklace). 
Thus v. 11a corresponds closely to v. 12@, consequently v. 116 
must correspond to v. 124, where, with Bi. (Prov.(2), we should 
read pan 33» (see 5); main is based on n35. vaies-by might 
come from 373755, ‘for its purpose, but more probably comes 
from Pika which is equivalent to ny2wc pac^y (v. 128) 
Render as above, and cp Gorp. ; 

2 On the sacred canistrum of early Christian times, see Smith, 
Dict. Christ. Ant., s.v. 

3 The xápraAAos (also in 2 K. 107 for bo, and in Dt. 26 2 4 for 
827) was a basket with a tapering extremity. 

4 dyyos (cp Dt. 2225 1 K.17 109, MT *54) used of vessels 
of various kinds: cp in NT, Mt. 1348 25 4 (WH prefer ayyetov). 
In Am. Zc. Sym., more suitably, has «áAa8os (cp © in D. 24 1 
for 337), a vase-shaped basket; especially the basket upon the 
bead of Demeter in ancient statues. 
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In the NT mention is made of (a) gapyám, a basket of braid- 
work (used especially of fish-baskets), in which Paul escaped 
from Damascus (2 Cor. 1133). In Acts925, however, the word 
is (6) amvpis (WH prefer adupis), the basket in the miracle of 
the 4000 (Mt. 15 37 etc.). Both were probably larger than (c) the 
xéduivos, in the miracle of the 5000 Pate. 1420 etc.) ‘The last- 
mentioned was an essentially Jewish article (quorum cophinus 
Jaenumgue supellex, Juv.314), whose size may perhaps be 
determined from the use of the word to denote a Bæotian measure 
of about 2 gallons (vide Corp. Inscr. Gr., 1625, 46). T. K. C. 

BASMATH (DO272) 1 K. 415 AV; see BASHE- 
MATH, 2. 


BASON (Amer. RV Basin). That all the words 
(one Greek and four Hebrew) denote hollow vessels 
adapted to receive and contain liquids is certain ; but 
what was the general form, and wherein the peculiarity 
of each consisted we have no means of determining. 
This uncertainty is sufficiently proved by the frequent 
variations in the EV renderings. On the whole subject, 
see BowL, Cup, GOBLET, and cp ALTAR, § 10; 
COOKING UTENSILS, Foob, MEALS, 8 12; POTTERY. 

1. 28, aggān (see BDB Lex. s.v.; «paráp [DRA etc.]), a large 
bason (EV) or bowl used in the temple ritual (Ex. 246). In Is. 
2224 EV. 'cups' (om. BSAQT, ayavo0 [Theod. Qmg]). On 
account of its shape, it is employed in Cant. 7 215]f as a simile 
in the eulogy of the bride (EV ‘goblet ) ; see Che. ad loc. JOR, 
April 1859. 

2. 53, &gyór (cp MH TEE: goblet), for which AV ‘bason, 
RV ‘bowl’ consistently, occurs only as a vessel used in the 
temple. © found it unintelligible. 1 Ch. 2817 (on. B, 
xehdoupe [.\] kepp. and xehpwp [L]) Ezral ro (keddovpys [11], 
xedovpn [A], xemóovpa« (L]- 1 Esl. 213 (6«dAac xpvoac [BAT.]), 
and Ezra 8 27t (xa$ovón8 [B], xadovpy [A], L as in lio)=1 
Esd. 8 57 (xpvaopara [BAIL.]). 

3. PUD, muzrák (a vessel for throwing or tossing a liquid, 
$u4Aq).! With the exception of Am. 66 (BBAQ, rov diwAcopevov 
oivov, as though Pz; see Meats, § 12 and 2 Ch. 4 r1), this 
utensil is used only in the temple sacrificial ritual. FV renders 
varyingly ‘bason’ (e.g., Ex. 27338 3 2 K. 12 13[14] etc.) or 
* bowl ' (Am. 4c., Zech. ! 15 14 20 Nu. 7 13 etc); sce ALTAR, $ 9. 

4. FB, safh, a temple utensil (1 K. 7 50 2 K. 12 13[14] Jer. 
5219 [where Aq. (Qmg.) v8pía, Sym. diddy]; AV ‘bowls,’ but 
RV 'cups' [so EV in Zech. 122]), used also in the ritual of 
the Passover (Ex. 1222). The pl. MDD, evidently denoting 


domestic utensils, occurs in 2 S. 17 28 (DBAL A€Byres);2 but see 
Klo. ad Joc. k 3 
5. vurrjp used in Jn. 13 5 of the ‘bason’ (EV) in which Jesus 


washed the feet of the disciples (cp vGrrew— p'72. Gen. 184 etc.), 
The utensil must have been larger than any of the above. 
The Pal.-Syr. (Evang. Hierosol) renders by Lans; cp 
Heb. PED, and see Bow, 7. 


i 


BASSA, RV Bassai (Baccai [B]), 1 Esd. 516= Ezra 
217, BEZAI, g.v. 


BASTAI, RV Basthai (Bac@ai [BA]), 1 Esd. 53x 
= Ezra249, BESAI. 


BASTARD (027). The mamsēris mentioned along 
with the Ammonite and Moabite as excluded from the 
‘congregation 3 (Dt. 932 [3]. The Heb. word is of 
uncertain derivation, and the EV rendering is based 
upon the Vss. (éx mópvņs [Bàb mg. et sup ras AL], 
B*F om.) More probably the word means one of 
mixed or alien birth (so Zech. 96, dAXoyevjs [BNAQ]), 
and among the Rabbins it was the term applied to 
relations between whom marriage was forbidden (cp 
Mish. Yeóasm, 4:3) It is presupposed by (5 in Nah. 
317 (6 eóggukros cov [BNAQ]) where MT has 4*5 
(EV ‘thy crowned ones’), and is rather infelicitously 
accepted by Wellhausen who thinks that the refer- 
ence is to the mixed population of Nineveh. Ruben 
is certainly right in conjecturing "uS ‘thy measuring 


1 [n some cases where several vessels are named © appears 
to have transposed pvo: see e.g. Nu. 4 14. 

2 Apart from the two exceptions mentioned, © regularly 
thinks of 53 ‘threshold,’ and renders Opa mpó0vpov (in Jer. 
lc., cado). 

3 The only kind of foreign marriage which D contemplates 
seems to be found in Dt. 2110-14. In Dt. 7 1-4 only Canaanitish 
peoples are excluded ; but 1 K. 11 12 assumes the exclusion of 
other nations, and so, in Ezra 9, D's law is extended to cover all 
foreign neighbours (from MS note of WRS). 
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clerks’ (sce ScRiBE) For bastardy, in its religious 
connection, cp COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § 10. 


BAT (259, lil. * night-flier' ?l NYKTEPIC ; vesper- 
filioc? Lev. 11:9 Dt. 1418 Is. 220; also Bar. 621). 
The bats form a well-defined and very numerous order 
of mammalia, termed by naturalists the Cheiroptera. 
The position of the name at the end of the list of un- 
clean birds, and immediately before the list of reptiles, 
accords with the universal opinion of antiquity that the 
bat, in Aristotle's words, ' belonged both to birds and 
to beasts, and shared the nature of both and of 
neither’; nor is it in any way surprising to find 
them included, apparently, amongst birds, for bats 
alone amongst mammals have developed the faculty 
of true flight, and have become so modified by their 
aerial habits that their power of progressing on the 
ground is markedly inferior to that of most birds and 
insects. They show, in fact, a strong aversion to 
being on the ground, and, as a rule, at once try to 
leave it, by crawling up some wall or tree from which 
they can take their flight. 

The nature of their food (either insects or fruit) 
makes it necessary for those bats which inhabit tem- 
perate climates either to migrate at the approach of 
winter or to spend the cold months in a long winter 
sleep, for which purpose they often collect in large 
colonies in caves, ruins, or disused buildings. As a 
rule the bats of the Old World choose the latter alter- 
native, and this seems to be the case with many of 
those found in Palestine. When food again becomes 
abundant, they as a rule sleep during the day sus- 
pended head downwards by their feet, and leave their 
homes only to search for food at the approach of twi- 
light. ‘he majority of the bats of Palestine (and they 
are very numerous) inhabit caves, caverns, tombs, ruins, 
and disused buildings of all kinds, where they can avoid 
the light, a fact referred to in Is. 220 f. 

As many as seventeen distinct species of hats, belonging to 
four ditferent families and eleven different genera, have been 
described by Canon Tristram. 'Two or three of these may be 
mentioned by name. The only representative of the fruit-eating 
bats (Mezacheiroptera) is Nantharpyia (Cynonycteris) esyftt- 
aca, a species which is elsewhere arboreal in its habits, but in 
Palestine is found living in large colonics in caves and tombs. 
A further peculiarity of this species i~ that individual specimens 
from different localities vary markedly in size, those from Kurn 
in the plain of Acre being much smaller than those froni the hills 
near Tyre, which resemble in size the variety found in Cyprus 
and Egypt. This species is very commonly found inside the 
Pyramids of Egypt and is believed to be the one so often figured 
in Egyptian frescoes. 

The horse-shoe bat Rhinolophus JSerrum-equinum is the 
commonest hat in Palestine, swarming in immense nunthers in 
the caverns along the Jordan and the Red Sea. It hasa wide dis- 


tribution, extending from F.ngland to Japan and all over Africa. 
It collects in large colonies (180 have been found together) in 
caves and ruins for irs winter sleep, and these colonies are 
peculiar as they are exclusively of one sex. 

Another British bat very common in the hill country aboüt 
Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and the Sea of Galilee, is the long-eared 
bat, Plecotus auritus, usually found in caverns. It is always 
very late in leaving its resting-place, not appearing till twilight 
has changed to night; but it continues to hunt for the insects on 
which it feeds the whole night through. Ne AE =A. E S. 


l According to Schultens, C/ar. Dial. 322, from the root 
which appears in Ar. as gati/a ‘to be dark’ (of night), and "y 
‘to fly. It must, however, be said that compounds are very 
rare in Hebrew ; and the modification of form involved in this 
case is improbahle. It might be thought, from the absence of 
the word in the cognate languages (in the language of the Tar- 
gums it is simply borrowed Bion Hebrew), that it 1s a loan-word 
which came in from a non-Semitic source; but there is much to 
be said for the view that it is connected with Aram. 'az/e/, 
‘naked’ (from the character of a bat's wings). as suggested by 
Löw (see Ges. //I/ Bl), or with the root psy, which in 
Hebrew has the sense of being covered or DOM d 

2 The Peshitta has in Leviticus and Deuteronomy the curious 
rendering ‘ peacock,’ but in Is. 220 Bar. 6 21 employs the proper 
Syriac word for ‘bat’; the Arabic version has ' bat in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy, but (like the Targum) goes astray in a mis- 
taken paraphrase of Is. 2 20. 

3 De Part. Animal, 413. 


j : For other references see Bochart, 
JH ierozoicon. 
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BATHSHEBA 


BATH (n3, deriv. uncertain; cp BDB. s.v.), Is. 


5 See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


UJ IO. 


BATH-RABBIM (D'27732, ‘daughter of multi- 
tudes,’ [BDB]; @yratpoc TIOAAWN [BNA]; 4 
multitudinis; Cant. 7 4(s]t). Uhe cyes of the bride are 
likened to the 'pools in Heshbon by the gate of 
Bath-rabbim.' With true insight, Gratz in 1871 
recognised the impossibility of the reading Bath- 
rabbin ; he suggested Rabbath-Ammon. Certainly 
this is possible; and NW. of Heshbon, in a lateral 
valley of the Wady LIesbán, old reservoirs have been 
found. We cannot, however, suppose that these reser- 
voirs were so famous as to be celebrated in a popular song 
beside Carmel and the Tower of Lebanon. ' Heshbon* 
as well as ‘Bath-rabbiin’ must be wrong. Winckler's 
suggestion ' Helbon' (IOF 1293 f.) fits in with the 
mention of Lebanon, but has no other recommendation. 
Considering that there is deep-seated corruption in the 
next verse (see ILA1R, GALLERY, 2), we are justified in 
making an emendation which might otherwise scem too 
bold. The most famous pools in Palestine, outside of 
Jerusalem, were no doubt those known as the Pools of 
Solomon (see CONDUITS, § 3). In the long green vale 
of ' Artis, unusually green among the rocky knolls 
of Judæa,’ Solomon, according to post-exilic belief, 
‘planted him vineyards, and made him gardens and 
paradises . . and made him pools of water, to watcr 
therefrom the forest where trees were reared’ (Eccles. 
24-6). Probably it is this scenery that has suggested 
several descriptive passages in Canticles (Stanley; Del.) ; 
it was worthy to be mentioned beside Carmel and 
Lebanon. Read asty for paena, and (with Wi.) 


à; for yy, and render 

Thine eyes are like Solomon's pools 

By the wood of Beth-cerem. 
Beth-cerem, ‘place of a vineyard,’ was probably the 
name of some part of the gar/len-land referred to in 
Eccles. 2 4-6. See JQR, April 1899. Cp Berti 
HACCEREM. TORG: 


BATHSHEBA (YAU"NSA, ' daughter of the oath’ (?), 
8 48; in 1 Ch. 35 I32"7D12, where the pointing should 
be corrected to MYNDI ; in G5^*, by a strange con- 
fuson, BuHpcaBee Beersheba), wife of Uriah the 
Hittite, afterwards wife of David and mother of Solo- 
mon 25, 112-1224 (BHOCcaBee [A]) 1 K. 1% (BHOCAECE 
in }erzs). Some think that she was a granddaughter 
of MiuTROPHEL (g.v. ). 

When David first saw Bathsheba, Joab was engaged 
in the siege of Rabbath Ammon. — The king himself was 
reposing, after his years of hardship, at Jerusalem. The 
story (which is omitted in Chronicles) is that, walking 
one evening on the flat roof of his palace, David saw a 
beautiful woman bathing in the court of a neighbouring 
house. He asked who she was, and, learning that her 
husband Uriah was away with the army, ‘sent messengers 
and took her’ (2$.114). To avert the shock which an 
open act of adultery would have caused to the ancient 
Israelitish sense of right, he devised the woful expedient 
related in 2S. 116-2s. First he had Uriah sent to him, 
ostensibly with a message from the camp. He dismissed 
him to his house with a portion from the royal table ; 
but Uriah remained with the guard of the palace: he 
scrupled, if Robertson Smith may be followed (Ke Sem. B 
455. 484), to violate the taboo on sexual intercourse 
applied to warriors in ancient Israel. ‘The next night the 
king plied him with wine ; but still Uriah was obstinate. 
Driven desperate, his master sent the brave soldier back 
to Joab, bearing a letter ordering his own destruction. 
Uriah was to be set in the place of danger and then 
abandoned to the foe. The cruel and treacherous plan 
was carried out, and, when Bathsheba's mourning for 
her husband was over, David made her his wife. 

The story of the rebuke of Nathan, of the revival of 
the king’s better self, and of the sickness and death of 
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the child of Bathsheba, is well known. It is a question, 
however (see Schwally, ZAT W 12153 77; Bu. SBOT 
89), whether, in the original form of the narrative, 2 S. 
12154 did not follow on 1127, which means treating the 
most edifying pirt of the story as a later amplification 
(see DAVID, 8 11). Considering what we know of the 
gradual idealisation of the life of David (which culminates 
in Chronicles and the titles of the Psalms), this appears 
far from impossible. The story gains in clearness by the 
omission. At any rate, Wellhausen is right in regarding 
1210-12 as an interpolation in the narrative of the colloquy 
between David and Nathan. It was suggested by an 
intelligent reading of the subsequent history. David's 
evil example was imitated iu exaggerated form by Amnon ; 
and Amnon's sin was fruitful in troubles, which cul- 
minated in Absalom's rebellion, and darkened all David's 
remaining years. 

We meet Bathsheba for the last time, just as David's 
end was at hand, in the full glory of a queen-mother. 
Solomon rises to meet her, bows down before her, and 
sets her on a seat at his right hand. She gained her 
object, and it is interesting (if Nathan really took the 
part assigned to him in 2 S. 12 1-15) to notice that Nathan 
was one of her chief supporters. W. E. A. 


BATHSHUA (37722. 848) 1. See BATHSHEBA. 

2. The words jw-n3 rendered ‘daughter of Shua’ in Gen. 
382 r2 (rava, omitting n2 [ADEL]) are treated in RV of 1 Ch. 
23(r. Óvy. cavas [BPA]; 7. 8. avas [B*]; gove [L]) as a proper 
name, Bath-shua. See Snvua, 

BATHZACHARIAS (Be@zayapia [A], 1 
632 f. See BETHZACHARIAS. 


BATTERING RAM (D'"93 [plur. ]), Ez. 42 2122 [27]t. 
Sce WAR. 


BATTLE AXE. The rendering is not very happy, 
as will at once be seen. 

t. [ 32, mappes Jer. 5120 (ĉiagkoprigeis av [BNAQT]; or 
YES, mepMig (Prov. 25 18 poradov |DNC-3 A] -mavov [N*]. EV’s 
rendering *maul' introduces an arbitrary distinction. Better, 
‘battle hammer,’ or ‘club’ (cp AS$33). In Ezek.92 {SBD 3 
(méAv£) should possibly he corrected into nne? “Sa, * his destroy- 
ing weapon ‘1 (Che.) s ‘battle axe’ (RVmz.), ‘slaughter weapon' 
(EV), ‘a weapon of his breaking in pieces’ (AVmz-) are all diffi- 
cult to justify. 

2. 930 Ps. 25 3 RVmg. The usual rendering (Del., Bä., etc., 
accepting MT"s vocalisation [332] and Verss.) is ‘stop the way’ 
(D aurkAecrov). This involves a double ellipsis—' shut up [the 
way], [going] against my pursuers.’ It is improbable, however, 
shat 93D means ‘battle axe'; gdyapis may mean the battle axe 
used in upper Asia; but this does not justify the inference of 


critics (Drus., Grot., Kenn., Ew., Dri., We., etc). The text needs 
emendation (see JAVELIN, 7). 


BATTLEMENT. For npyp, wza'akeh, Dt.228 EV, see 
House, § 4. For mis, piandth, 2 Ch. 2615 Zeph. 116 86 RV, 
and neg, Sdsoth (plur), Is. 5412 SBOT, RV pinnacles’ 
(cp ging’ Ps.8112 [Di.], see FORTRESS, 8 5. 32; £d nd, in 
Dan. 927 RVmz. is rendered ‘battlement.’ It is better to read 
yap, kanno (see Bevan, ad doc.). 


BATUS (Baroc) Lk. 166 AVmg.; 
See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


BAVAI (13), Neh. 318, RV Bavvai. 
(3). 
BAY (jDN), Zech. 637. Sce CoLours, 8 17. 


BAYITH (n3), Is. 152 RV; AV BAJITH. 
BAY TREE (MVN? Ps. 37 35), or, more plausibly, as 


Macc. 


RVm£. BATH. 


See BINNUI 


1 MAVI, ‘destruction,’ we know; but P29, ‘breaking in 
pieces,’ is unattested elsewhere. Co. recognises that the closing 
words of Ezek. 9 are no part of the true text, but represent a 
variant to the equivalent words in v. 2. 


2 © has no rendering of MVY in this passage, since for nua 
pm it reads pad 11ND (ws Tas xéópovs ToU AcBavov [BNART)). 


Aq., Symm., and Editio Sexta all render in the sense of ‘in- 
digenous tree’; and neither Pesh. nor Targ. supports the 
rendering of AV or that of RV. 
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RV, ‘a tree in its native soil." The word DS, ‘native 
born,’ however (from the root mv, ‘to arise,’ ‘spring 
forth" [Barth, r52 c.]) cannot be applied to a tree, 
whence Celsius (Zzero^. i. 194 f.) supposed the phrase 
to mean avnp ércxwopros. 

As Hi, Gr., Che., Bä., We., Dr. agree, the right 
reading is mw ‘cedar.’ On the (probably) corrupt 
words mn» (Dr. ' putting forth his strength ') and yx 
(Dr. ' spreading '), see Che. Psalms). 


BAZLUTH (M1033, 'stripping'?; BacaAc [NA]. 
The bne BAzLUTH, a family of NETHINIM in the 


great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii § 9) Ezra2s2 
(Bacadwe [B], Badoww [L])= Neh.754 Bazlith 


(8acawc0 [B], Badrovaé [l.])— 1 Esd. 531 
(Bacarex [B], Baadwé [A], BaXovc0 [L]). 


BDELLIUM (n?33; Gen.2: an@paz [AEL]: 
Nu.11; kpycraAAoc! [BAFL]) appears in Gen. 2:2 
1. Bédhdlah Bae with eae and DER CH s 
= BS NYX) as a characteristic product of the 
“land of Havilah; whilst in Nu. 117 its 
‘appearance’ (so RV, lit. ‘eye,’ not CoLocR [z.v., 8 3]. 
as AV) is likened to that of manna—a comparison the 
appropriateness of which is obvious if, as is in all prob- 
ability the case, the OT éédhdlah is the resinous sub- 
stance known to the Greeks as Bdé\\ov, uadedxor, 
BoXxóv ? (Dioscor. 1 80) or B6éAXNa (Perzpl. Mar. Eryth., 
88 37 39 48). 

Peiser identifies mb43 with Bah. id, a spice obtained in 
Babylonia, and often mentioned in contract-tablets (Z4 TW 
17 347 f); this is important in connection with the Eden- 
story (see PARADISE) As Glaser has shown (Séizze, 2 364 /7.), 
hdellium was distinct from storax (against Hommel, GBA 61:3 
n. 1) Bochart, identifying Havilah with the Arabian coast 
opposite Bahrain, in the Persian Gulf, naturally explained 
n?33 as meaning pearl (7/ezoz.ii.5 5) This view, however, 
lacks the support of any ancient version, and, though upheld 
by several Jewish authorities (cp Lag. Or. 244), has no solid 
foundation. The renderings of © (avépaé and xpvaraAAos) point 


to some kind of precious stone ; but, as Di. remarks, j2N, ‘stone,’ 


is prefixed to Dai, the word following, and not to n973. The 


Pesh. ééru/ha@ (in hoth places) seems to be due to a mere 
scribe's error: v for d. Ft cannot be supposed to be a genuine 
Aramaic word. 


Bdellium is described by Dioscorides (Zc.) as ó&kpvorv 
óévópov ápagwo0? ; the best sort being ‘bitter in taste, 
2. Descriptions transparent, gelatinous (ravpokoAA Goes, 

of BSAA Lov lit. ‘ like bull's hide glue }, oily through- 
` out and easily softened, unmixed with 
chips or dirt, fragrant when burnt as incense, resembling 
onyx’ ;* he speaks also of a black sort found in large 
lumps, which is exported from India, and of a third 
kind, brought from Petra. Pliny (VÆ 129) gives 
some further details: the best sort grows in Bactriana 
(N. Afghanistan), on a ‘black’ tree ‘of the size of an 
olive, with a leaf like the oak and fruit like the wild fig ' ; 
it also grows in Arabia, India, Media, and Babylon, 
that of India being softer and more gummy, while that 
brought through Media is more brittle, crusted, and 
bitter. ‘The author of the Peripl. mar. Erythr. speaks 
of it as growing largely in Gedrosia (Beluchistan) and 
Barygaza (Gujerat), and as exported westwards from 
the mouth of the Indus. In the older classical literature 
bdellium appears to be mentioned only in Plautus 
(Cure. 101),5 in a list of perfumes. 

Two qf the kinds of bdellium described by Dioscorides 
are generally identified by the authorities 
with the two substances described as follows, 
which are still met with in commerce :— 


BASALOTII 


3. Various 
kinds. 


1 In both places ot Aorroi, Z.e., Aq., Symm., and Th., have 
BdeAALov, so Ve. édeliium. Cp Jos. Ant. ii. 16, 

2 The exact form of these two words is uncertain. Pliny 
(129) has waldacon, brochon. On the connection of this group 
of names with dé¢d@o/ak, see Del. Par. 16 /, 101. Pottin IVZA AM 


798 4 
3 The reading of this word is uncertain. 
4 Perhaps a ‘nail’ or * hoof.’ 
5 * Tu mihi stacte, tu cinnamon, tu rosa, 
Tu crocinum et casia 's, tu bdellium.’ 
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1. Ordinary Rdelliam (African).—‘The drug is exported from 
the whole Somali coast to Mokha, Jidda, Aden, Makulla, the 
Persian Gulf, India, and even China' (Flückiger and Hanbury, 
Pharmacogr(2) 145). Hanbury says he had it sent him for 
sale in London from China; m in matters of this kind the 
immediate port of origin is often substituted for the ultimate 
source, 

Dymock (Pharmacogr. Ind. 1310) says: ‘From Berbera 
also comes Bdellinm.' Farther on he explains that ‘to a 
certain extent’ it ‘resembles myrrh,’ but that it is darker... 
less oily . . . strongly bitter and has hardly any aroma’ (4c. 
310) According to Mohammedan writers (é.c. 312), ‘Good 
bdellium should be clean, bright, sticky, soft, sweet-smelling, 
yellowish, and bitter.’ Its botanical source is Balsamodendron 
africanum (see Kew Bull. 1896, p. 91 f). 

2. Indian teltum Dymeck (.c. 310) describes this as 
somewhat resembling the African drug ; ‘but the colour is lighter, 
often greenish.' Dioscorides, therefore, must have had a very 
dirty sample?! —a not infrequent experience still. Its source is 
Balsamodendron Mukul, a plant the botanical distribution of 
which—NW. India, Beluchistan, and possibly Arabia—exactly 
agrees with the statements of the old authors. The only 
difficulty is the description of Pliny, which it does not fit very 
well, as it is a small tree; but Pliny's statements cannot be 
pressed from the botanical point of view: Lemaire (Vlore de 
Virgile, 125) calls Dioscorides ' bien préférable à Pline.’ 


As to the third kind of bdellium spoken of by 
Dioseorides, Dymoek (310) eonjectures that it was 
' probably a kind of myrrh.’ Na Sie Te tia), 


BEACON (NA, perhaps for JANN from my, see ASL; 
icroc [PNAOQT]), or rather, as in EV, Mast (ep 
Is. 3323 Ez. 275), employed in ts. 3017 as a simile of 
nakedness and desolation. The reference is to the 
poles, etc., erected in prominent places for signalling 
purposes ; ep lENsiGNs (S 2). 


BEALIAH (i*.U2. $ 35, ' Yahwé is Lord’), a Ben- 
jamite, one of David's warriors, r Ch.125 (Badala 
[BN]. Baadia [A] Badatac [L]. Ste DaviD, § ar 


a iii. 
BEALOTH (MPS), Josh.1524. See BAALATH- 
BEER, 


BEAN, or rather Bean (RV), The children of (yioi 
Balan [ANV]; sray [Vg]; H; Baanoy, Jos. 
vint. xii. 81), an otherwise unknown tribe or community, 
who in the pre-Maccabwan period were a ‘snare and 
offence' to the Jews *in that they lay in wait for them 
in the ways. Their robber castles or 'towers' lay, 
apparently, somewhere between Iduniean and Ammon- 
ite territory. ‘This would suit the Beon of Nu. 323 (see 
BAAL MEON). In one of his warlike expeditions against 
the unfriendly surrounding peoples after the reconsecra- 
tion of the temple, Judas the Maceabee utterly de- 
stroyed the ehiklren of Bean and burnt their towers 
(1 Maec. 54 f. ; cp 2 Maec. 1018 A). 


BEANS (15. kyamoc BBAL] 25.1728 Ez; 49) 
are twice mentioned as material for food, along with 
wheat, barley, and lentils; in the second passage 
Ezekiel is instructed to make bread of a mixture of 
wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet, aud spelt. The 
Hebrew name is found also in post-biblical Iebrew, 
Jewish Aramaic, Arabie, and Ethiopie. Beans are 
the seeds of Icta Faba (Linn.), the cultivated 
plant—not certainly known in the wild state, but 
in all probability a domesticated form of Ivefa nar- 
bonensis*—which is a native of the whole Mediterranean 
region and extends eastward to N. India. It was the 
Kfapuos of the Greeks, which is mentioned as far back as 
the Iliad (xtayor ueXavóxpoes, 13589). Virchow found 
the seeds in the excavations at ‘Troy, and the plant was 
cultivated in Switzerland and Italy in the age of bronze. 
Beans are, without doubt, one of the earliest articles of 
vegetable food among the European races of mankind. 
Cp Foon, 8 4, COOKING, § 7. N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 


1 Flückiger and Hanbury say (Zc. 146) that it is regarded 
both up London and in India ‘as a very inferior dark sort of 
myrrh. 

On this point see Sir Joseph Hooker in the Botanical 
Magazine, 7220. 
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fs (23). The name, common to Heb., 
Aram., Ar., and Eth., is from a root signify- 
ing to move slowly and softly,’ and thus 
befits the bear, which has a stealthy tread. 

The Heh. word is generally masc., even when the she-bear is 
intended; thus ‘a bear robbed of her whelps’ is always 33 
Dins, On the other hand, the pl. C'22 takes a fem. verb in 
2 K.224, and the sing. is apparently fem. in ts. 11 7. e 
renders ápxos [BAL], but in Prov. V? 12 wrongly pépiuva [UNA] 
(connecting probably with 2X7, ‘to be anxious’); Theod. has 
apxtos. In Prov.2815 © has Avxos [BNA twice], easily ex- 
| lained when we remember that the Aram. form of 2X1, wolf, is 
«bh, l 

‘The animal is frequently mentioned in OT (in the 
-Mpocr. in Wisd. 1117 Feclus, 2517 [NA ; but odxaov 
(B)] and 47;f) and once (Rev. 132) 
in NT. No difficulty arises in econ- 
nection with any of the OT passages; the attacks 
of the lion and the bear on David's flock (1 5. 17 34 36), 
and of the she-bears? on the children who mocked 
Elisha (2 K. 224), accord with the ravenous habits of 
the animal; ‘a bear robbed of her whelps’ (25.178 
Prov. 17:2 Hos. 138) or ‘a ranging bear’ (Prov. 2815) 
is naturally regarded as the most dangerous possible 
object to encounter ; one of the signs of profound peace 
in the Messiah's kingdom is that the cow feeds side by 
side with the bear, its natural enemy (1s. 117). The swar- 
ing, or rather moaning, of the bear is well expressed by 
the verb 722 (Is. 50 11, OPNA grevdgw), which is ap- 
plied also to the howling of a dog, the cooing of a 
turtle-dove, the sighing of a man, and the moaning of 
the sea. “Fhe stealthiness of a bears attack is men- 
tioned in Lam.3:o. By the likening of the second 
(probably the Median) kingdom in Dan. 7 5 to a bear 
which ‘was raised up on one side, and three ribs 
were in his mouth between his teeth ; and they said thus 
unto it, Arise, devour much flesh,'—the extreme de- 
Meructiveness of the Median conquests is probably in- 
dicated (see further Bevan's Dos, in loce.). In Am. 
519 ‘as if a man did flee from a lion, and a bear met 
him,’ we have, as Bochart remarks, a Hebrew equivalent 
to the classical 

* Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charyldin. 3 

In the combination of the ‘feet of a bear with the 
body of a leopard and the mouth of a lion in Rev. 132, 
we have an instance of the characteristic re-combination 
of elements borrowed from OT apocalyptic. ‘The hyper- 
bolical treatment of old history in later Jewish literature 
is illustrated by the mention in Wisc. 11:17 of wild 
beasts, such as lions and bears, among the plagues sent 
upon the Egyptians, and by the statement about David 
in Ecclus. 47 3 that ‘he played (Heb. ... pne evwez 
pam, ‘he mocked at . .') among lions as among 
kids, and among bears as among lanibs of the tlock.' 

Finally, we notice the interesting reading of (58^ in 
Eeclus. 2517 : 

A woman's wickedness altereth her visage 

And darkeneth her face as doth a bear (ws àpxos). 
If this reading be correct, the verse will allude to 
the /rZs/?!ia or moroseness often attributed to the bear, 
which several ancient writers speak of as expressed in 
its countenance. On the whole, however, it is more 
probable that G® (supported by the Syr. and Ar. ver- 
sions) is right in reading 

And maketh her face dark like sackcloth (ws axxov). 

The Syrian bear, sometimes ealled Ursus syriacus, is 
not specifically distinet from the brown bear, ("sus 


BEAR. 
1. Name. 


2. Allusions. 


arctos, although somewhat lighter in 
ipee colour and smaller than the typical 
ISLOTY. varieties. — lt has a wide distribution, 


The other meaning of the Ar. verb, ‘to have a bristly skin,’ 
is probably, as Ges. thinks, secondary, and derived from the 
noun dubb. 

? It was a common opinion in antiquity that she-bears were 
fiercer than the males; thus Pliny (1149), ‘Mares in omni 
genere fortiores prieterquam pantheris et ursis.’ 

3 Cp also Is. 2418 Jer. 48 44. 
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being found in several parts of Europe, —formerly all 
over that continent, —and throughout Asia N. of the 
Himalayas. It is unsociable in its habits, though some- 
times male and female are seen together, and the cubs 
accompany their mother. Bears are omnivorous, kill- 
ing and eating other animals ; but they have a vegetable 
diet also. ‘They are particularly fond of fruit and 
honey. In cold climates they hibernate during the 
winter months, and during the period of hibernation 
they subsist on the stored-up fats. The young are 
generally born towards the end of this period. They 
are now practically extinct in S. Palestine, but are 
still to be met with in the Lebanon and Hermon 
districts. 

2. RV rendering of wy (Job99) and gy (Job38 32), 


AV ARCTURUS (g.7. ). N. M.—A. E. S. 


BEARD. ‘The importance attached by the Hebrews 
to the beard is fully borne out by the many references 
to it found in the OT. 

Two woras are thus rendered : (a) ]P!, zäkän, GUNAQTL mo yov, 


used of the beard proper, cp 28.1047: 1Ch.194 4 1s. 720 
152(- Jer. 48 37) etc., and also of the chin! (in Lev. 1329 /., 149 


of both man and woman). (4) CDY, séphdm (from nb, ‘lip’), 
rendered ‘beard’ in 2S. 19 24 [25], is more properly the mous- 
tache or ‘upper lip’ (so DBAL wvoraf; EV Lev. 1345, and AV 
my. Ez. 241722 Mic. 37 where EV ‘ lip’). 

The beard was, and still is, in the East, the mark of 
manly dignity. A well-bearded man is looked upon as 
honourable, and as one who in his life ' has never 
hungered' (Doughty, .47. Des. 1250). By touching the 
beard, or by swearing by it, a man’s good faith was 
assured (of. cit. 1268) —a fact which may possibly throw 
light upon Joab's treachery towards Amasa (25. 209). 
To cut it off wilfully was an insult (28.1047, cp Is. 16), 
and to cut it ceremonially was strictly forbidden ; see 
CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, § 3. To shave it was an 
outward sign of mourning (Is. 152 Jer. 4135 4837; cp 
Ep. Jer. [Bar. 6] 31) : sce MOURNING CUSTOMS, § 1.? 

Although barbers are mentioned only in a late pass- 
age (Ez. 3r, cab : mba, ‘to shave,’ on the other hand, is 
frequent, Gen. 4I 14 [E], 2 S. 104 Judg. 161722, etc. ), they 
were doubtless in great request. In Egypt the barber 
is described as industriously journeying from place 
to place seeking eniployment, carrying in an open- 
mouthed bag the tools of his craft—a small short hatchet 
or recurved knife (cp ÆP3 148). The razor is fre- 
quently mentioned in the OT, where it is called apa, 


fa'ar (Nu. 65 87 15.720 Ps. 523 [4] ; but ‘sheath’ or 
' scabbard' in 1 S. 17 512 S. 208 Ez. 21 4 [g] etc.), or mno,4 


mórah (Judg. 135 1617 1S. 111) ; see Knive.> 


In Egypt, apart from priests (and high officials, Gen. 41 14), 
the practice RRE the hair does not seem to have been 
very general (cp Ecvrr, § 39). On the other hand, the beard 
was regularly shorn, and only the shepherds and foreigners 
let it grow, apparently to the disgust of the cleanly Egyptians. 
Hence the negligent Rameses VII. is caricatured in his tomb 
at Thebes wearing an unshorn heard of two or three days' 
growth. Nevertheless, the beard was looked upon as a symhol 
of dignity, and on solemn occasions the want was supplied 
by an artificial one. Such beards were made of a piece of 
hair tightly plaited and fastened by two straps behind the ear. 
The king wore a longer beard, square at the bottom; one 
even longer and curled ai the end was the distinguishing mark 


1 Unless ‘chin’ is the primary meaning of A/]pt. The word jpt 
* old man,’ is perhaps a derivative, lit. ‘gray-heard.’ 1 

2 In 28. 1924 [25] Meribba‘al to show his grief leaves his 
beard untrimmed. l 

3 Herod, according to Jos. (4s. xvi. 116), was nearly as- 
sassinated by his barber, Trypho. In MH the barber is 150; 


cp Shabd. 1 2. 

4 For myn (We. TBS 146 f.) : hence both names are from the 
same root, ay, ‘to lay bare.’ 

5 A Phoenician inscription, fifth-fourth century B.C., from 
Larnaka in Cyprus, mentions the p35) in a list of charges in 
connection with a temple of Ashtoreth. Unless they were there 
to attend to ceremonial tonsures, it is possible that Renan is 
right in taking them to be physicians whose business it was to 
heal the self-inflicted wounds of the worshippers (cp 1 K. 1828, 
and see C/S 186 a; cp 95). 
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ofa god.! The ple of Punt followed the Egyptians in all 
such customs. Canaanites, Assyrians, and Babylonians,2 on the 
other hand, wore long hair and plaited beards, and in strong 
contrast to these are the monumental representations of the 
desert nomad with pointed moustache (cp WMM, As. s. Eur. 
140, 296).3 


BEAST. For (1) &emáh (W2112) and (2) kayyāh 


(PN), ‘living creature '—including Fy and apna, Gen. 8 17 (P), 
but more particularly wild heasts, Gen. 7 14 (P) 872033 etc.— 
see CATTLE, $2(2) For Ps, 6530[31), ‘wild beast of the recds’ 


[RV], see CroconiLe, Dracon. For (3) &e'ix (TV), ' beast of 


burden, see CATTLE, $2 (3) For (4) Is.1322 (BYN; ‘wild 
beasts of the islands’ [AV]) see JAcKAL (4) Worr. For 
(5) 15.1321 3414 Jer. 5039 (E73; ‘wild beasts of the desert’ 
[EV], see Car (end). 

(6) UI giz, ‘wild beasts’ [AV] Ps. 50 11 [12] 80 13[14] is more 
scrupulously rendered ‘that which moves (or roams)’ by Dr., 
Bathg., We. [SBOT]. BDB recognises nt ‘io move. 
‘Small creatures’ would also be possible: cp Talm. grt 
‘a worm,’ Ass. złzãnu, an animal like a locust. The probability 
of such a word in bibl. Heb., however, is not great. The two 
passages have to be considered separately. © gives dillerent 
readings : Ps. 50 ópa«órgs (cp ry Is. 6611), Ps. 80 dvos &ypios [T], 
peooros a. [Dc] povtos à. [NC-3A T], povos ad. [R*). The Targ. 
(in both passages) finds a reference tro the Hooror. See further, 
BDB s.v., and (on the text, which is corrupt) Che. Psalms. 

NT. For Rev. 117 etc. 1311 etc. (the two mystical @ypia) 
see APOCALYPSE, $8 40 43-47, ANTICHRIST, $ 4/7 and cp BEHE- 
MOTH AND LEVIATHAN, § 2; DRAGON, § 2. For Rev. 46 (69a: 
the four ‘living creatures") see CHERUB, § 3. For Rev. 18 13 
etc. (xrývn) cp CATTLE, § 2, (2), (3). 

BEATING (with rods), Dt. 251-3 etc. 
AND JUSTICE, § 12. 


BEAUTIFUL GATE (n wpaia rrYAH [Ti. WH]), 
Acts310; see TEMPLE. 

BEBAI ('33, 8 57; Hilprecht has found the Jewish 
name Biba on a tablet from Nippur; BuBa [BA], 
Boxyet [1.]). 

1. The b'ne Bebai, a family in the great post-exilic list («^e 
EzRaA, ii. § 9, $ 8c), Ezra211 (reckoned at 623) (BaBec [B], -Ba« 
[AD = Neh. 16 (reckoned at €28) (£yB[ek [BXA] = Esd.513; 
of whom twenty-eight are included in Ezra's caravan (see 
Ezra, i. 8 2, ii. § 15 [1] 7) Ezra8 11 (BaBe« [BA] BaBce [L once]) 


=y Esd.837, Ba» [once] (Bamp, Bnpat [B], BaBe [A once], 
Baby [L once)) and four in list of those with foreign wives (see 


Ezra, i. $ 5 end) Ezral1028 (BaB[e  BRA]) 2 1 Esd.929. It was 
represented among the signatories to the covenant (sce Ezra, i. 
$ 7) Neh. 1015 [16] (BySac [BN] 85Ba« [L]). 

2. An unidentified place mentioned with CHonA1 and CoLa 
[gg.7.), Judith154 (89Ba« [A], aBeABau [N* x57), perhaps a 
repetition of the following name Cuonat (B and Vg. omit; if 
the reading of w", w^? be considered trustworthy, Bir. MEN 
[g.7.], a locality not otherwise improbable, may be intended. 

BECHER (723, ‘first-born’ ; 8 61, or cp, perhaps, 
Ass. bakru, Ar. bakr, ‘camel’ [so BDB Zex.]. A 
Benjamite clan, Gen. 4621 (xoßwp [A], -Bop [L.], -BWA 
[D]) and x Ch.768 (Bexop [A], xoßwp [L]; aBepa 
[B v. 6, omitting all mention of Bela] and afaxee, 
auaxep [22. v. 8]). The name is wanting in | Nu. 
2638-41, but it is possible that the name BECHER (gen- 
tilic 23, BACHRITE, RV Becherite) in the Ephraimite 
list, 72. v. 35 (BAŁ om.) was originally a marginal 
addition to the Benjamite clans, which after being 
misplaced has crept into the text (cp BERED, ii.). To 
the clan Becher (gentilic BicHRI [y.v.]) belonged the 
rebellious SHEBA [4.7. ii. (1)], and, if we adopt two very 
probable emendations (see BECHORATI!, MATRI), also 
Saul A descendant of the latter bears, according to 
the MT, the cognate name Bocheru (but see BOCHERU). 
It is possible that the name recurs under the form 
Micumt [¢.v.]. See also BENJAMIN, § 9. 


BECHORATH, RV Becorath (713122), apparently 


1 See Erman, Fg. 226 n. 4; Wilkinson, 2333. 

2 The sculotures represent, however, not only eunuchs, but 
also what seem to be people of the lowest rank — peasants, 
labourers, and slaves— without beard. Jn the oldest Babylonian 
sculptures, on the other hand, the head is completely bare. 
The ancient custom was perhaps given up through the beard 
becoming a sign of the military caste (see Perrot and Chipiez, 
Art in Chald. 2137). 

3 Illustration, Benz. Arch. 100, 109. 
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BECTILETH 


the son of APHIAH [g.v.], an ancestor of Saul, 1 S. 91 
(Bayer [B]. Bexwpae [A], waxeip! [L]. The name 
is really to be read as BECHER [g.v.]; it is the name of 
Saul's clan. Cp Klo. on 1 S. 91 and Marq. Fund. 14. 


BECTILETH (BaikreiAa10 [B]. BekreAe0 and 
mrAKTAAAL [A], Bairoyàia [N*]. BekriAeo [Ne]; 
Beth-Rk*tilath, ‘house of slaughter’ [Syr.]), THE 
PLAIN OF, three days’ journey from Nineveh, ‘near 
the mountain which is at the left hand of upper 
Cilicia’ (JudithZ221). Grotius has suggested Ptolemy's 
Baxrataddn in Syria (Prol. v. 1516; cp the Bactiali of 
the Tab. Peut. 2x R. m. from Antioch) ; but this does 
not agree with the situation as defined in the text. 
The name of the mountain is given as Ange, Agge 


by It. Vg. and as E by the Syr. (so Lag.). 
For the latter W'alton gives ty ‘mountain of 


pots,’ which suggests that the name may have arisen 
from reading iz, 'potsherd,' for an original xan, or 
xan bn, which actually occurs as a place-name. See 
TEL-HARSHA., 


BED. Oriental beds in the olden time cannot always 
have been so simple as we are led to suppose that they 
generally are to-day. Both the frame- 
work and the trappings of the bed were 
sometimes richly ornamented. Of course, 
manners changed and luxury grew. — Egypt was perhaps 
in advance of other nations; but even in Egypt the 
priests were wont to use beds of a very simple kind. 
If they had any frames at all, they were wicker- 
work of palm-branches, resembling the afas of the 
modern Egyptian (cp Wilkinson, «fac. Eg. 1 185 f, 
419. ).? ‘The early Israelites were naturally slow in 
their material progress. Shepherds, for example, 
sleeping in the open air (cp Gen. 3149), would wrap 
themselves in their simah or rug? (Ex. 2226[25]), and, 
if need were, used stones for their head-rests (Gen. 
2811).  Tent-dwellers too would be content with that 
useful article—the simah, and this was probably what 
Sisera was wrapped in when he lay down to sleep? 
(Judg. 4:8). Those who dwelt in the house were 
protected from the weather, but knew no luxury. 
Great persons had special sleeping-chambers. — Ishbaal 
for example, was murdered in such a room (azy nn). 
28.47; cp Ex. 83(728], 2 K. 612; also "m 25.1310; 
I K.1:5 Ps.1053o (corr. text), and in the highly 
civilised period represented by Ecclesiastes it was per- 
haps the usual arrangement (Eccles. 1020). Considering, 
however, howrare special bedrooms are in Eastern houses 
now, and also the poor construction of the houses in 
ancient Palestine, we can hardly venture to suppose that 
a ‘chamber of beds,’ (mei tin, 2 K. 112 2 Ch. 2211) 
was common among the Israelites. Guests, however, 
enjoyed privacy in the so-called upper-story (imepQov 
in G and NT), which was on a part of the flat roof, 
where coolness could be enjoyed (7572 r^y, 2 K. 410 
Klo. yby, 1 K.171923). And in such rude houses 
as may still be seen in parts of Palestine, and were 
doubtless common in antiquity, the upper chamber would 
necessarily be the sleeping-room of the family, as long as 
the weather permitted (see HousE, § 2). During the 


1. General 
conditions. 


l paxep might point to 425; but 3 is not unfrequently read 
as D; cp yan, Qauaa[el [BA], Bayero [L], 2 S.1121, and 37, 
tapecu, Hos. 106 [IBAQT'*]. 

2 Porphyry calls them by the name Zars, from the Coptic bai, 
*palm-branch.' Cp Baía, 1 Macc. 1851 (where the form of the 
Greek is doubtful) Jn. 12 13 and Symm. Cant. 7 9. 

3 So the modern Arab sleeps, e.g., on the roof of the mosque 
(Doughty); a Fim/at" (moris) is still the chief article of his 
wardrobe—an oblong piece of thick woollen stuff, used for an 
outer garment by day and for a coverlet by night. See Dozy, 
Dict. des Vêtements des Arabes, 39. 

4 For the unintelligible na'D2 (Judg.418) read with Che. 
72D7; a more technical term than NHRD (Grátz) is required. 


Moore (ad /oc.) frankly states that the main exegetical tradition 
points to a coarse rug or wrap. 
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summer, in the absence of a Jatticed upper chamber, huts 
of boughs on the flat roof could be used (tor a descrip- 
tion of such see Schunracher, Across the Jordan, 89). 

The bed itself is called generally (2) nem miftah 
(from me» ‘to stretch,’ cp «Aírg from xAiyw ; Gen. 
482 etc.); (6) azein, miszà^4 (properly ‘place 
for lying,’ Gen. 494 etc.) ; and (c) tay! eves 
(properly bedstead, Prov. 7 16). 

asm (once Litter (g.v. (1)], Cant.37 RV) is used in 25.331 
ofa bier. zzp is used collectively of the bedding, etc. in 2 S. 
1728 (where read pl.). There seems to be no distinction 
between these three words: 6 and c occur together in parallelism 
in Job7 13, a and c similarly in Ps.66(7]. The variant render- 
ing ‘couch’ is employed arbitrarily, for the sake of differentia- 
tion, by EV in Job713 (ary), by AV in Am.312 (e), by 
RV i54. (nep), and by EV in Am.64 (sy). 

Other words rendered ‘bed’ are (4) yy" saya’ (properly 
‘spread out,’ Ps. 636 (7], Job.1713), used also of the bed of 
wedlock in Gen.494 (cp 1 Ch.51); an extension of meaning 
similar to that borne by xoér in Heb. 13 4 (but cp Lk.117 eic.) ; 
cp Ar. "7s, conjux. From the same root is derived also (e) yp 
ntas d, 15.2820 (see below on 2 K. 315). 

In NT xoér (cp above), xkAévg '(Mk. 730 etc.2), xAcvidcov 
(Lk. 519 24, EV ‘couch’), and xpáBBaros = Lat. gratiarus, 
Mk.24 eic.) The Book of Judith adds argo (139), which 
may perhaps = "27/5. 

For DƏN, Cant.39 AVmg., see PALANQUIN, and for NIY, 
ib. 513, cp GARDEN. 

To-day the divan, or platform, which goes along the 
side or end of an Oriental room serves as a rest for the 

bedding. This arrangement may have been 

3. Con- nown in N. Israel ly as the time of 
struction, F^? "n in N. Israel as early as the time o 
Amos (see below § 5) ; but, if so, it was con- 
fined to the rich. What we know for certain is that the 
beds were movable (1 5. 1915: Saul wishes to have David 
brought to him in the bed), and this characterises all 
periods (see Lk. 518 and cp orpwrviw in Mk. 1415 Acts 
934). Thus (cp below, § 5) they could be used by day 
as seats or couches (Ezek. 28341). In some cases the bed 
was fitted with a head (cp Gen. 4731)? such perhaps as 
we find represented on Egyptian monuments (cp Wilk. 
op. cit. 1416 fip. 191). That Og, king of Bashan, 
had an iron bedstead, according to Dt. 311, is a state- 
ment of EV which most scholars would question. The 
wide application of Semitic words for ‘bed’ justifies 
the rendering ‘couch of death '—;.e., sarcophagus. t 

Basaltic sarcophagi abound in the E. of Jordan, and 
a giant could well be enclosed in ‘ Hiram's tomb,' as 
the Bedouins still designate one of them,® which is said 
to measure twelve feet by six. 

The cloths or rugs spread over a bedstead were 
called msaa (Prov. 7 16), and very possibly the singular 
of this word is to be substituted for the obscure +29 
and 1339 found in x S. 1913 16 and 2 K. 8 15 respectively 


(see above, $2, on Judith 18g). Neither of the latter 
words was understood in antiquity, and the revisers 


eo ‘couch, 
cradle, bier,” new Heb. p:-y, ‘a bower in the vineyard’; Ges.- 
Bu. illustrates by Ar. 'a7*, “wooden frame.’ 

2 [n 7 4 the word does not appear in the best texts (so RV). 

3 For 725, however, © Pesh. Gei. read "£D, 'staff'; cp Heb. 
Wer 

i We can hardly say with Driver (Deut. 53) that ‘the 
supposed meaning of e^ is little more than conjectural.’ The 
evidence from a comparison of usages is overwhelming. If 
ESmunazar can use 37:25 for his death-couch, the Deuleronomic 
writer may of course use t^ for that of Og. Nery, indeed, 
occurs in a Palmyrene bilingual from et- Tayyibeh, in this 
sense. Cp also nes in 28.331, and the Syr. use of | 
(n. 1 above). It must be remembered too that the Deutero- 
nomist assumes an oratorical style. He ought not to be required 
to use the technical Hebrew term for sarcophagus, Dos (Gen. 
5026). Cp Schwally, ZA 7H’, 1898, p. 127, n. 3 (who would 
render either * bed' or [cp Aram. nowy! '! bier). . 

5 So Rohinson. The huge size of the sarcophagus indicates 
the importance of the man whose body is placed in it. There 
is a vast sarcophagus of a saint near Samarcand. 

$ It should be mentioned, however, that in 2 K. 815 whilst 
GE represents the Hebrew word by xaffBa, Aq. and Symm. (and 
through them perhaps L) give 7d orpona (33305). 
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2. Terms. 


1 Cp Ass. eru, ‘bed, couch,’ Aram. goap» 


BEDAD 


have shown their perplexity in the former passage by 
giving three alternative renderings. 

Of pillows we hear nothing in OT. In Mk. 438 we 

: have mpockejüAaior (cp Ezek.1218 O, 

Qu AV ‘pillow’; but it was an extemporised 
pillow ; RV better, ‘ cushion.’ 

AV—even sometimes RV—does indeed assume the use of 
pillows. Thus (a) vni&a5 (with suffix) is rendered ‘bolster’ 
by AV in 1 S. 1913 16 267 11 16, and by AVmg. in 1 K. 196; 
and ‘pillow’ by AV in Geri. 2811 18. The word, however, denotes 

roperly ‘the parts about one’s head,’ and is thus rendered by 
Busco ue (e.g., 15.1913, ‘at the head thereof’), and 
once even by AV in 1 K.19% The Heb. word finds its exact 


parallel in the vno: (with suffix), ‘the parts about (one’s) feet’ 
(Ruth3814) (4) For 733 in 18.1913 16, EV has ‘pillow, 
while RVmg. offers ‘quilt’ or ‘network’ (so Ew., cp M32, a 
sieve); but see § 3. (c) The ‘ pillows’ of the prophetesses (so 
© mpoocxepadacov; cp Vy. Pesh. Targ.) in Ez. 13 18 20 are purely 
imaginary. MNO? appears to mean some kind of magical 
amulet carried by the prophetesses; cp Ass. Aasz, ‘to bind,’ 
Aasitu (Del. in Baer, Ese. xii. /.). 

It is impossible to separate the subject of beds from 
that of couches or divans. Amos, as a dweller in the 
country, directs his scorn against the luxury 
of the rich grandees ' that sit in Samaria in 
the corner of a couch, and on the silken cushions of 
a bed’ (Am. 3122, RV). The rendering of RV is 
indefensible: Damaseus and damask have no connec- 
tion (see Damascus, 8 6 n.) The passage has 
been cleared up with an approach to certainty by 
critical conjecture : it should run thus, 'that sit in 
Samaria on the carpet (mex) of a couch, and on the 


5. Divans. 


cushion (2:523) of a divan.'! From another passage, 
which also can be restored very nearly to its original 
clearness (see DAv1D, § 12 n.), we learn that the couches 
of the great were richly adorned. ‘The selfish grandees 
are described as those ‘that lie upon couches (or beds, 
men, of ivory, Am. 64). Such couches were sent as 
tribute by Hezekiah to Nineveh (AB 297, l. 36), and the 
-Amarna Tablets (520; cp 27 2028) speak of * beds’ (ir$u) of 
ivory, gold, and wood sent to the king of Egypt. So too 
in Esther (16; cp 1 Esd. 36) we read of couches adorned 
with gold and silver, and covered with rich tapestry and 
deckings from Egypt (cp Prov.716) Some of these 
couches would of course be used as beds. Such, at any 
rate, was the gorgeous bed (Mr) in the tent of Holo- 
phernes. The description of it contains the first mention 
of a ' canopy ' (kwvwmor, Judith 102: 139 16 19, originally 
a fly-net)J—one of the results of Greek influence ; 
HELLENISM, § t5. 


BEDAD (1713; Bapad[BADEL]), the father of Hadad 
I., king of Edom, Gen. 3635 1 Ch. 146 (Badpam [L]). 
The name is seemingly a corruption of Bir-dadda—z.e., 
probably, Bir is Dadda (two names of the storm-god 
best known as Ramman): cp with this Bir-zur (asta, 
Panammu inscr. from Zenjirli, 1, 3. Waiti, the ‘king 
of Arabia’ conquered by Aiur-báni-pal, had for his 
father Bir-dadda (AB 2222 f.), a name which answers 
to the .\ssyrian name Bir-ramman (the eponym for 
848 mc.) Hommel (Beitr. s. dss., 1897, p. 270) 
derives from Be-(Ha)dad —Z.e, by Hadad ;— ep 
BAANA, BE-ESHTERAH. TIKITE: 


BEDAN (1713 ; 24DAN, or [Cod. Am. ] BENEDAN). 

1. In an address ascribed to Samuel we find Bedan 
mentioned between Jerubbaal and Jephthah as one of 
the chief deliverers of Israel (1 5.1211 MT). No such 
name occurs in the Book of Judges, however, and the 
form of the name is suspicious. 

Ew. supposed that the initial letter had been dropped, and 
that we should read Abdon (Fay, Judg. 1213). Abdon, how- 
ever, is one of the six ‘minor Judges’ introduced into the 


1 Cp Amos, $ 5 n.; Che. Exfositor, vi. &; 366, JOR 10572, 
and on M53, ‘mat,’ rug,’ ‘carpet 'see /n?r. 7s. 126n. For 32t22 
Gritz and Nowack give NISY, ‘on the covering of.” But 
i» is non-existent ; in Judg. 418 it is corrupt (see above). 
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historical scheme of Judges at a later time. The Targ. fanci- 
fully understands the name as ben- Dan— £.e., Samson, 


The mention of Sisera in v. 9 entitles us to expect 
Barak, which name is actually read by G (Sapax [BAI.]), 
Pesh. So We., Dr., Klo., Bu., Moore, H. P. Smith. 


2. A Manassite, 1 Ch. 7 17 (Sadan [B], -av [AL]); perhaps a 
corruption of Abdon (nay). See MACHIR. 


BEDEIAH (1°73, more probably a textual corruption 
for DNS, 1 Ch. 821f [so Gray, ZZP.V 285, n. 11, who 
cites ©! and Pesh.], than an abbreviation for PIY 
[so Olsh. 277 4, 4, followed by BDB], a Levitical name 
in the list of those with foreign wives (EZRA, i. $ 5 end) 
Ezral03s (Bapaia [B] Badaia [AL], ma. [N]; 
p =1 Esd. 934 PELIAS, RV P&pias (trediac [B], 
trardeiac [A], Badaia [L]. By reading BERAIAH 
(7.v.) as above, we gain a second name in which 
creation (\/x72) is referred to by the distinctive exilic 
and post-exilic term. See CREATION, § 30. 


BEE (/7»233.! meAicca; Dt.144 Judg.148 Ps. 
11812 Pr. 68 [6] Is. 718 Ecclus. 57 [N€] 113 4 Macc. 
14:91) has for its Hebrew name a word derived 
from a root meaning to lead (or to be led) in order. 
Thus it means properly a member of a swarm (cp 
examen from ex-ago). Besides the familiar incident of 
Samson finding a swarm of bees in the lion's carcase 
(recalling Vergil's story of .\ristazus and other classical 
allusions, see below), we have in the OT two references 
to the angry assaults of bees on those who meddle with 
their hives (Dt. 144 Ps. 11812 [MT]; ? cp 4 Mace. 1419), 
and a likening of the .\ssyrian power to a bee summoned 
by the sound of a hiss to settle on the land of Israel? 
(1s. 718). In Prov.6, at the close of the exhortation 
to the sluggard to learn from the ant and her ways, 
G has the following addition to the Hebrew text :— 

Or go thou to the bee 
And learn how diligent she is, 
And how noble (aeuwjv) is the work that she doeth ; 
Whose labours kings and private men use for health, 
And she is desired and honourable in the eyes of all: 
Though she be weak in strength, 
By honouring wisdom she is advanced. 
We may compare the words of the son of Sirach (113). 
The bee is little among such as fly, _ 
Jut her fruit is the chief of sweet things. 

The common bee of Palestine is Apis fasciafa, Latr.; 
some authorities regard it as a distinct species, others as a 
sub-species of the cosmopolitan honey-bee Apis mellifica. 
In favour of the latter view it is stated that when crossed 
with races of the same species it breeds freely ; but, on 
the other hand, it differs in size and colour from the 
English bee, being smaller and lighter, and beautifully 
striped. The colonies are large and very many, Pales- 
tine being a country well adapted for the needs of 
insects which flourish in the sun and feed on flowers. 

Bees are found wild, making their hives in crevices of 
the rocks and hollow trees, etc. ; and, even at the present 
day, many of the Arabs make a living by collecting wild 
honey and bringing it into the towns for sale. Bee- 
keeping is much practised in the East (where honey 
is largely used in cooking), the hives, according 
to Canon Tristram, being tubular structures 3 or 4 ft. 
long, and some 8 in. in diameter, roughly made of 
sun-dried mud. The ends of the tube are closed with 
a tile perforated with a hole for the access of the bees. 
Many of the hives are piled up together and covered 
with boughs for the sake of shade. When the combs 


1 This fem. word is a nomen unitatis; the collective appears 
in Arab. as dibr or daór, a swarm of bees, also probably in 
emended text of 1 S. 14 26, 1923, its bees (for 27); so ©, We., 
Dr., Bu., H. P. Smith. . 

2 @ has ‘as bees about wax,’ which Bä., Che.(1) adopt; but 
3:31 comes from 3237, a rival reading to yya (Che. 75.3). In 
cod. N Ecclus.57 a corrector has added ws ueAva aac exrpiflarn. 

3 The ancients believed that it was possible to summon bees 
by sounds, such as the beating of metal: see Verg. Georg. 465, 
and the other passages cited by Bochart (//feroz. 4 10). 
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are stored with honey the end is removed and the comb 
pulled out with a hook. lt is possible that this method 
of apiculture is of considerable antiquity—the art was 
well known in classical times, and the bee has been, as 
Darwin points out, 'semi-donmesticated from an ex- 
tremely remote period,'—but there is no reference to 
it in the OT or the NT. 

The temper of this race of bees is very irritable, and 
they are very revengeful ; indeed, it seems that the 
farther. East one travels, the more the bee is to be 
avoided. ‘This eagerness to attack may explain such 
passages as Dt. 144 Ps. 11512, which, if they referred 
to the English bee, would seem exaggerated. A few 
years ago some hives of this astern race were introduced 
into the South of England, but proved so aggressive that 
they had to be destroyed. ‘They are very active on the 
wing and fly great distances. 

Yhe passage in Judg. (148), which describes Samson 
finding ‘a swarm of bees and honey in the earcase of 
the lion,’ reads strangely. It is, however, by no means 
improbable that in the hot dry climate of Palestine the 
body of a lion might dry up quickly, and it is possible 
that the flesh of the animal might have been removed 
by ants. The skeleton might then form an attractive 
shelter for a hive. On the other hand, Baron Osten 
Sacken! has recently drawn attention to the widely- 
spread myth called. Bugonia, which is that bees are 
generated in the bodies of dead animals, more especially 
in the carcases of oxen. ‘This myth frequently occurs 
in ancient and medieval Hterature,? and was believed 
and quoted by distinguished naturalists as late as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Its explanation, 
aceording to our author, lics in the fact that a true fly 
(Eristalis tenax, one of the Diptera), which mimics a 
bee so closely as to deceive those who are not entomo- 
logists, lays its eggs in decaying meat. This provides 
food for the maggots. After the pupa stages emerges 
the mature insect. As it tlies away, it would be almost 
certainly taken for a bec. The theory is ingenious ; but 
it does not account for the honey in the lion's carcase, 
and at present, although the Zris/aZis undoubtedly lays 
its eggs in filth, the evidence that it does so in dead 
bodies is somewhat scanty. 

A story parallel to Samson's is to the effect that 
recently, when the tomb of Petrarch at Arqua was opened, 
it was found that a swarm of bees had made their 
honeycomb on the remains of the poet. 

The Palestine bee, which is found S. of Mount 
Carmel, differs from the Syrian bee found in .\siatic 
Turkey N. of that district. The latter is of a decper 
gray. Both races are larger than the Cyprian bee, 
which is slender and wasp-like. The Egyptian bee 
resembles the Syrian in size, but is yellow and of an 
unusually fierce temperament. Sce also lloxEv. 

N. M.—A. E. S. 

BEELIADA (Toya. 842, re, ' Baal knows,’ or 
‘whom B. deposits’ [for safe custody ; cp Ar. zeeda'a, 
'deposuit'; see Kerber, Zigenn. 39]; the Massoretic 
vocalisation intentionally disguises the word 723), one 
of the sons of Davin [7.7., § 11 Z] (x Ch. 147, Barteydae 
[BN], -AXcada [A], Baadcada[L]; Ti.'stext evade). This, 
the original form of the name, was later altered by the 
scrupulous copyists to Et.1ADA in 2 S5. 516 (but Baadckad 
[L] and -enal in B's secondary [see Davin, § 11 (2) 8] 
list) and 1 Ch. 38, when Baal had become objectionable 
as a name of God (WRS, OZ7C 68). Cp Baar, i. 
$ 5. 

BEELSARUS (BeeAcapoc [BA]) 1 Esd. 58 = Ezra 
22, BILSHAN. 


BEELTETHMUS (BeceAre0woc [B], 1 Esd. 216. 
See REHUM, 5. 


r ^ addi della Societé Entomologica Italiana, tom. 25 
| 93]. 
3 See the references in Bochart, Hieroz. 4 10. 
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BEELZEBUL, as in RV"; EV Beelzebub; a 
name of the ruler of the demons (apywN TwN Aar 
MONION), Mt. 1025 122427 Mk. 322 Lk. 11 15 18 f. f. 

EV follows Text. Rec., which has BeeAgeBovB (so l'e«h.) ; but 
final Z is better attested (BeeAgeBovA [cd Syr.]1Ecl.]; so li. 

Treg.) WH, following B and parily x, read 

1. Form everywhere BeegeBova, which, Weiss insists, must 

of name. be original; but this scepticism as 10 the A in 

Beed is paradoxical. The word BeegeBova is in- 

explicable and hardly pronounceable, and the famous pr ssage 

in Mt. 1025, where the oixoóegmrórgs is said to be insultingly 

called Bee(l)zebul, implies the speaker's consciousness that 
bys is one element in the title. 

The name differs in two respects from the traditional 
name of the god of Ekron : (1) its first part is Aramaic, 

Explanati and (2) its last letter is not 6 but 7 
a on. Still, we cannot doubt that Béelzébul is 
identical with Baaàl-zebüb. This heathen god seemed 
at one moment to be the rival of Yahwé (2 K.13), and 
his name naturally rose to Jewish lips when demoniacal 
possession was spoken of, because of the demoniacal 
origin assumed for heathen oracles. ‘The title occurs 
nowhere in Jewish literature, aud must, therefore, have 
lost its popularity after the time of Christ. "There were, 
in fact, so many names of demons that we cannot be 
surprised that some once popular names passed out of 
use. If we ask how the name Heel-zebub, or rather 
Beel-zebul, eame to be popular, the answer is — first, that 
the title Baal-zebul was probably not confined to the god 
of Ekron, but was once known in Palestine pretty widely, 
so that a traditional knowledge of it, as well as of the 
synonymous title BAAL-ZEPHON [g.z.], can be presumed 
among the Jews and their neighbours even apart from 
2 K. 1 ; and next, that Lk. 954 shows that special interest 
was felt by the Jews of the time of Christ in the strange 
narrative in which the name Baal-zebub occurs. That 
the form Baal-zebü! was generally preferred may be 
presumed from the best accredited Greek text of the 
Gospels—the knowledge of this form must have come 
to the Jews by tradition and by intercourse with thcir 
ncighbours—but it is probable enough that. Becl-zebub 
also was current, and from Mt. 1025 we are obliged to 
assume that some teachers pronounced the name Becel- 
zebud, with the view of interpreting it Beel-débaitha = 
olkoóea mórys, ‘lord of the house — 3 and n being casily 
interchanged.! (An analogy for this can be found in 
the Elohists play upon Zebulun, as if Zebudun, in 
Gen.302o.) The interpretation was correct (see BAAL- 
ZEBUB, $ 3), though the 'house' of which Jesus and 
his contemporaries thought was, not on the mountain 
of God (cp BAAL-ZEPHON, ‘lord of the [mansion of 
the] north), but in the ' recesses of the pit’? (Is. 1H 15). 
Though the demons might be allowed to pervade 
the upper world (cp EKph.22), the place from which 
they proceeded was the 'abyss' (the Abaddon of Rev. 
911). 

As things now stand, therefore, it is best to suppose 
BAAL-ZEBUB [g.v., 8 3] to be a modification in the direc- 
tion of cacophony for religious reasons (cp Gog, Magog) 
which did not hold its ground. — Baál-zebül is probably 
the original form, and it meant ‘lord of the mansion '— 
i.e., to the Jews of NT times, ‘lord of the nether world.’ 
The reading of the received Greek text is assimilated to 
the reading of the traditional Hebrew text. 

Over against this view stands that of the old scholar 
Lightfoot (still defended by Arn. Meyer, Jesu Mutter- 

sprache, 49), which connects -zebul with 
3. Other ex- Kor, ‘dung,’ ban Sau, ‘dung-making,’ in 


planations. joy ilebrew ; cp ez» ‘to offer to idols.’ 


The idea is that ‘lord of flies’ was changed into ‘lord 
of dung, to show abhorrence of heathenism. Such 
transformations are, no doubt, in the later Jewish spirit ; 

1 Cp G.’s ZaBov0 for Zane [g.., 1]. 

2 She'ol, on this theory, is ironically described as the ira, the 
* palace’ or ‘mansion ' of the demons, as in Ps. 4915 (according to 
one possible view, see PSALMS, SZOT where We. reads 3212) of 
the wicked rich. 
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but this particular one is improbable.! * Lord of flies ' 
(could we assume that this was the original meaning) was 
itself, asa title, bad enough; nor would the people, who 
feared the demons so much, have ventured to speak too 
disrespectfully of the archdemon (cp Ashmedai or 
Asmodcus, which to a Hebrew ear meant the ‘ destroyer’ 
not a disrespectful title); lastly, on Lüghtfoot's 
theory the name ought to be Deel-zebel: it is shown 
elsewhere that a late editor detected the new Hebrew 
word seée/, ‘dung,’ in the name I-zebel (JEZEBEL). 
Lightíoot's theory, then, must be abandoned, as Baudis- 
sin holds. But Daudissin's own theory (adopted from 
Hitzig) is not really more satisfactory. He thinks that 
Baal-zebul is simply a euphonic modification of Baal- 
zebub, the consonant which closed the first syllable 
being repeated at the close of the second part of the 
word.? 
'This, however, leaves Baal-zebub unexplained, for 
Baudissin's theory of the name is scarcely admissible. 
See Selden, De Dis Syris, 26; Lightfoot, Hore 
Hebraice, on Mt. 12 24 Lk. 11 15; Movers, Die Phénisier 
(41), 1260 f. ; Riehm's article in ZIVA, The latter 
revives an old theory of Storr and Döderlein that 'e/ 
dé^àbà in Aramaic might mean either ‘lord of flies’ or 
‘an enemy, é€y@pos GvOpwros (Mt. 1328) = dd Bonros. 
This is doubtless plausible. We must at least admit 
that the common people cannot without instruction have 
attached a meaning to -ze^4/. But how has Beelzebul 
(half Hebrew, half Aramaic) fixed itself in the Gospel 
tradition? Pesh. too retains Beelzebub. Baudissin’s 
article in Herzog, PA E"! (learned and thorough) adopts 
the ordinary view, as far as Baal-zebub is concerned. 
TARTE: 
BEER (^N3, ‘well,’ 8 rot). 1. (rò $péap [BAFL]). 
A station of the Israelites, apparently between Heshbon 
and the Arnon (Nu.21:6 []JH]). See NAHALIEL ; 
WANDERING, § 8; and cp, below, BEER-ELIM. The 
interest of Beer is not geographical but literary. The 
discovery of the well was commemorated (the narrator 
gives us to understand) by a song. ‘The song with its 
context runs thus, according to MT,— 


And from there to Beer: that is the well whereof Yahwé 
said unto Moses: Assemble the people, and I will give them 
water. ‘Then sang Israel this song: 

Spring up, O well; greet ye it with a song. 

Well, that the prinees have dug, 

The nobles of the people have bored, 

With the sceptre—with their staves. 
And from Midbar [EV the wilderness] to Mattanah; and from 
Mattanah to Nahaliel ; and from Nahaliel to Bamoth. 


The historical character of this statement has generally 
been assumed. Ewald, however, is on the road to a 
very different theory when he remarks that such a well- 
song would become a source of joy to the labourers who 
thenceforward used it (Hist. 2204). He sees, in fact, 
that it is essentially a popular song. Robertson Smith, 
too, finely speaks of 'the exquisite song in which the 
Hebrew women as they stand round the fountain, 
waiting their turn to draw, coax forth the water which 
wells up all too slowly for their impatience.? We 
should not expect the origin of such a song to be 
remembered ; noris there anything in the words to 
suggest the occasion ascribed to it in JÈ. More prob- 
ably it arose in the dry country of the south of Judah, 
where springs were the most valued possession (cp Judg. 
115 Josh. 1519 Gen. 26 19 #7). The ‘ princes,’ ‘ nobles,' 
and ‘captains’ (for pproa we read mppnpb; cp Judg. 
59-14) referred to are the sheikhs of the clan. When 


1 ordida, the present writer thinks, has no connection with 


bos ‘dung.’ It is pointed in imitation of DSP, 'abomina- 
TY . ri 


tions,' and should really be read 029, ‘heaps of stones,’ .e., 
altars of stone. Cp, however, Ipo1., § 2 (4). 

2 Hitzig (AU. Proph,, by Steiner, 267) compares G.'s AuBaxoup 
(Habakkuk); Baudissin adds Bab el-mandel for Bab el-Mandeb. 

3 ‘The Poetry of the OT,’ Brit. Quart. Rev. Jan. 1877; cp 
RS() 135. The expression ‘coax forth’ was suggested by 
Herder, The fountain is credited by primitive races with per- 
sonality. 
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a fresh well has been found, the sheikhs go through the 
symbolic form of digging for it with staves, and the poets 
of the clan greet the well with a song. 

Does MT give us the whole of the song? Can 
Midbar be used as a proper name? Surely not. And, 
when we examine the MSS of (5, we find some justifi- 
cation for the hypothesis of Budde, that the text of the 
itinerary originally ran, * And from there to Beer; and 
from Deer to Nahaliel and from Nahaliel to Bamoth,' 
and that an editor who knew the song of the well, and 
desired to do it honour, inserted it betwcen the first and 
the second items in the list, with the additional line, 
‘Out of the wilderness a gift’ (see MATTANAH). See 
Budde, New World, March 1895; Preuss. Jakrbé., 
1895, p. 491 ff. ; Franz Del. ZA II, 1882, p. 449 7 

2. A place to which JoTHAM [r] fled from his brother 
Abimelech, Judg. 921 (Samp [B], papa [A], Enpa [1.]). 
In OS (23873; 10620) it is identified with a village 
called Bera, 8 m. N. of Eleutheropolis. ‘Fhe context, 
however, gives us no data for determining the site of 
the ‘well’ in question. 

BEERoTH (g.v.) and even Beersheba have heen suggested. 
Kh. el-Bireh, W. of ‘Ain Shems, is considerably more than 
8 m. N. of Beit Jibrin. TR Ge 

BEERA (NINA, ‘well’; BaiaiAA [B]. BeHpA [^]. 
om. L.) b. Zophah, in genealogy of ASHER (1 Ch. 
7 37). 

BEERAH (MNI, ‘ well’), a Reubenite prince, son 
of Baal, carried off by Tiglath-pileser, 1 Ch. 56 (BeHA 
[B] -npa [A], Bapa [LI.]. Ile is identified by the 
rabbins with Beeri, the father of the prophet Hosea. 

BEER-ELIM (DÙN "WA [Bi. Gi.] ‘ well of tere- 
binths' (?) or ' of sacred trees’; dpeap Toy &1AL€]iM 
[DN-AQT]), a place apparently on the northern border 
of Moab, answering to EGLAIM on the south (Is. 158). 
It is generally identified with the BEER of Nu. 21 16. 
Some identify it also with the Alema of x Macc. 526; 
but see ALEMA. 

BEERI (N3, ' belonging to the well’ or ' BEER,' § 
76; cp above). 

1. A Hittite, the father of JupiTH (i. 1), Esau's wife, Gen. 
2634 (Benp [AD], Baimà (El, Bawwp [L]. It is impossible to 
reconcile this description with that of Adah in the genealogy in 
Gen. 362, for which see BASHEMATH, 1. 

2. The father of Hosea, Hos. 1 1 (ò Benple}t, [DAQD. 

BEER-LAHAI-ROI (N3 `D? N3), a well in the 
Negeb, famous in Hebrew tradition as the scene of 
Hagar's theophany (Gen. 16 r4), and no doubt connected 
with a sanctuary (St. Z.171V 1349 [/'81]. Beside this 
sacred well was the abode of Isaac (Gen. 2462 2511). 
The name is mentioned only by J; E, who 
gives nearly the same account of the theophany 
(218-21), speaks simply of ‘a well.’ According to RV, 
Reer-lahai-roi means ‘well of the living one who sees 
me.’ 

So the Versions (16 r4: $péap of évórov [e}iSov [ADL], 2426 
2511: $. ris ópáreus [ADEL]; Pesh. in all three base? Jala 
tls This rendering, however, is inconsistent with that given 


1. Name. 


of El Roi in 1615, ‘.A God that seeth'; we should expect, not 
N3 C, but “N3 ^D, and, even apart from this, ‘H cannot be equiva- 
lent to bx, ‘God’ (the phrase ^n Ùx is late), Probably, there- 


fore, we should render with We. (’rol.(4) 330; ET 326), ' living 
is he who sees me,’ and explain this by the light of lMagar's 
words in v. 13, which, as they stand, are unintelligible, but may, 


by the correction of 057 into C158, and the insertion of "ran 
between UNT and “358 (the resemblance of these three words 
accounts for the omission of one), be interpreted thus: ‘ Have I 
seen God and remained alive after my vision (of God)?’ El Roi 
(lit. ‘God of vision’) will then mean ‘the God who is seen' (cp 
Gen, 22 14). 

These explanations of El-Ró'i and Beer-lahai-ro'i 
are too plainly not original. According to analogy, 
nb (wrongly vocalised /ahaz) ought to be a noun in the 
construct state. Instead of /a4ai we should doubtless 


1 Cp ond in MT of 18. 313: read maby with BAL. 
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vocalise W47, * jaw-bone' ; ror (?) is some animal's name, 
not known in the later IIebrew, and perhaps of Arabic 
origin. ‘The name misread Lahai-roi should, therefore, 
be rendered ‘ Antelope's (?) jaw-bone.’ 

Another explanation is proposed by Hommel (4777 209). 


Adhering to the points as regards the syllable /a7, he compares 
the S. Ar. name Luhar-‘atht, Me does not account for ro'i, 


Should ‘x be (see Rev)? Samson's Lehi, however, supplies 
a more obvious clue. 

Lehi, * jaw-bone,' was a name given to any prominent 
crag, from a fancied resemblance to a jaw-bone. See 
Leu; and cp Onugnathos (&vov yvdados), a promontory 
on the coast of Laconia, and ‘Camel's jaw-bone' (an 
Arahie name, Yakit, iv. 3539 J: ; cp We. l'u£idi, 298, 
n. 2).! 

According to E, the well was in the wilderness of 
Beersheba (Gen. 2114) ; ], more precisely, states that it 

Site, W25 ' On the way to Shur’ (167), ' between 
2. Site. Kadesh and Hered' (v.14) Jerome knew of 
a 'well of llagar’ (OS1013); does he mean the tra- 
ditional well in the 1I ddy e/-.MVuzeez/ch P ‘This strangely 
formed wady is at the foot of mountains of the same 
name, and Palmer thinks that there was once a large 
city here (' perhaps one of the ‘' cities of the south "' '). 
One of the wells has special sanctity, and is connected 
by the Bedouin with Hagar. Two caves appear to be 
ancient. The smaller, at the upper end of the wady, 
on the right hand, was apparently a Christian chapel ; 
the other, on the opposite side, seems to have scrved 
as the hermitage (Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 2 
354.  .\s to the ‘jaw-bone’ rock no positive state- 
ment can be ventured. On the geographical state- 
ment in c. r4, sce BERED, i. To the suggestions there 
made it may be added that the ‘way to SHUR’ (g.v. ) 
would be one of the regions called by the Assyrians 
Musri „According to the original tradition Hagar 
seems to have fled, not to Egypt, but to a N. Arabian 
district called by a name whieh was confounded with 
Mizraim (Egypt). This, and not Egypt, was really her 
Native country ; this too was the country from which, 
according to E, she took a wife for her son Ishmael 
(21231. So Wi. HOF 30 f. See HAGAR, $1; ISAAC, 
82; Mizraim, § 2; MoRIAIL Te Kee: 


BEEROTH (MNI; BHpwe@ [BNAL]) a city of 
Benjamin. 

In Josh. 18 25, Benpw0a [D], Bn6upw8 [L], 23. 42 [A omits]; 
gentilic Beerothite CHKT; Bnpwðaios [BAL], 2 Sam. 42 /. 
59; Bnðwp. [BA], Bóape [L], 2 Sam. 23 37; “ATI, EV Bero- 
THITE, 1 Ch. 11 39; 6 BepOer [B], ó Bnpwð [A], © Bnpwt: {1.)). 

According to Josh. 917 (Sepwy [B*], Bn0wp [Be me-]), 
it belonged originally to the Gibeonite confederation ; 
and, according to 25.43, there was at one time a 
migration of its inhabitants to Gittaim (see ISHBAAL, 1). 
Men of Beeroth are mentioned in the great post-exilic 
list (see Ezra, ii. $89, $8c) ; Ezra225= Neh. 7 29 (Bnpws 
[B]. a8mpw0 [L]) = 1 Esd. 519 (3npoy [B] Snpwe ? [.\}). 
It is named by Eus. (ep Reland, 618-19), and is now 
represented by the modern /:/ Bīreh (which still owes 
its name to its abundant supply of water), a village of 
about 800 inhabitants, in a poor district, about 9 m. 
N. from Jerusalem, on the Shechem road. Tradition 
assigns it as the place where Joseph and Mary missed 
Jesus from the company of returning pilgrims (Lk. 
2 43 45). 


BEEROTH OF THE CHILDREN OF JAAKAN, 
RV Beeroth Bene-Jaakan (pp 23 NING, ‘wells 
of the b'ne Ja'Akàn '), a halting-place in the desert, Dt. 
106 (BHPwe YIWN 1aKkerm [BAL]), where it is men- 
tioned before MoskERoTH.? This notice is pre-Deutcro- 
nomic, and belongs to a fragment of E's list of stations 


1 So first We. Prol. l.c.; cp Moore, Judges, 347. It seems a 
natural inference that El-roi originally referred to an antelope- 
god (so Ball, Genesis, SBOT). 

2 The Samar. text has for this verse: ‘And the children of 


Isracl jourueyed from Moseroth and encamped among the b'ne 
Ja'ákan.' 
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which has been inserted by the editor (Bacon, Trip. 
Trad. 207 f. ; ep Meyer, Z.4 PW 1118; Dr. Deut. 
120) In Nu. 333: f. the same name occurs (shortened 
into BENE-JAAKAN, jig! uns Bava [B]: -vav [A]; 
-(ijaxav [F]; paves, [1.])) efter Moseroth ; but the list 
of stations in Nu. 33 is of late editorial origin (cp Kue. 
Hex. 98, 102). The spot probably lay somewhere on 
the edge of the Arabah. Cp JAKAN, and WANDEK- 
INGS, § 8. 

BEERSHEBA VIY INE, 8 107— i.e. , ‘well of seven,’ 
rather than ‘seven wells '—see below, § 3; BH PcaBee 
[BAL]; in Josh. 1528 BHpcaBea [ 5]; 
in Gen. 21:3: @peap opKicmoy 
[ADL], 2633 p. opkoy [ADEL], it is taken as mean- 
ing ' well of the oath ').! One of the Simeonite towns 
in the southern territory of Judih (Josh. 192), on the 
border of the cultivated land, came to be regarded, 
for the greater part of history, as the remotest point 
of Canaan in that direction; whence the phrase 
‘from Dan to Beersheba’ (25.1711), which, after 
the fall of the N. kingdom, became from 'Geba to 
Becrsheba' (2 K.235), or ‘from Beersheba to Mt. 
Ephraim’ (2 Ch. 194 Benpoapee [B]), and in the post- 
exilic period ‘from Beersheba to the valley of Hinnom’ 
(Neh. 1127 Benpoasee [B], Bepe. [ X], 3o Benpoa,see 13], 
Pepe. | A]). Yet Beersheba, though the practical, was 
not the ideal, border of the Holy Land. ‘his ran 
along the ' river of egypt,’ the present Wady el-Arish, 
nearly 60 m. SE. of Beersheba. 

An account of the origin of the name and the planting 
of the sacred tamarisk of Beersheba is given in the story 
of Abraham (Gen. 21 22 #7 12) ; but another story belong- 
ing to another document (J) assigns the origin of the 
well and its name to Isaac (Gen. 2626-335. It was the 
scene of more than one theophany in patriarchal times. 
It was an important sanctuary frequented even by N. 
Israel in the time of .Amos (55 $péap Tod ópkov [BAQ], 
who refers with disapproval to those who swear by the 
life of the divine patron? of Beersheba (8:4). — 1t was 
in Beersheba that the two sons of Samuel are said to 
have exercised their judgeship (1 5.82), and a day's 
journey thence into the wilderness is placed the incident 
of the 'juniper' tree in the life of Elijah (1 K. 193 J: 
BepoaBee [.N]. Beersheba was the birthplace of the 
mother of King Joash (2 K.12:[2] 2Ch.243!. 1n 
post-exilie times it was inhabited by men of Judah. 

The rutns at Beersheba belong apparently to early Christian 
days. The Onomastica describe it as a large place wuh a 
Roman garrison (103 32 234100), In the time o Jerome the 


pa was of some importance ; later, it became an episcopal see ; 
ut by the fourteenth century it had become deserted and ruined. 


It is represented by the modern Zr es-Scó4', on the 
W. es-Seba’, 28 m. SW. from Hebron (Rob. BA I 300 
3 Identih- Zu Whilst the arable land of Miu 
cation. virtually comes to an end with Beersheba, 
and the country to the south of it is usually 
barren, there are, for nearly 30 m. S. of Pecrsheba, 
ruins of old villages gathered round wells; they 
evidently date from Roman times. 
On Josh. 192, ' Beersheba and Sheba,’ see SnEMA (i. ). 
[WRS (Ae. Sem. 181) remarks |The sanctuary of 
Beersheba properly consisted of the *: Seven Wells” 
which gave the place its name.’ Among 
the Arabs a place called ' Seven Wells‘ 
is mentioned by Strabo (16424). Robertson Smith has 
also given abundant evidence of the sanctity attaching 
to the groups of seven wells among the Semites. Even 
to-day seven wells or cisterns seem to have the power of 
undoing witcheraft (ZDP1'7166). This view is due 
to Stade (Gesch. i. 127), who thinks that the postposition 
of the numeral was Canaanitish ; but, as in the case of 
Kirjath-arba (see HEBRON, i.), the theory is doubtful. 
* Well of Seven' is not inexplicable; ' Well of (the) Seven 


1. References. 


3. Derivation. 


1 The Hebrew verb ‘to swear’ means literally 'to come under 
the influence of seven things.’ See WRS, Ae, Sem.(2) 181 ff. 
2 MT gives * way' (cultus) : see Amos, $ 20. 
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gods’ is intrinsically a probable meaning. Few persons, 
it is to be hoped, go to Beersheba looking for seven 
wells. Gautier affirms that there are now only three, 
though there may once have been more (Souvenirs de 
Zerre Sainte, 147 ; but ep his letter in Exp. Times, 
10328 (Apr. '99). Trumbull (xf. Times, 889 [Nov. 
'96]) also states that he saw three wells, but adds that 
at some distance he saw the remains of a fourth and a 


fifth. Headmits that there may onee have been more 
than five. Cp also Dr. “af. Times, $56; f. (Sep. 
'96). or descriptions of Beersheba as it is to-day, 


see Rob. LR 1204; Guérin, Judée, 2 278 283; Séjourné, 
Kev, biblique, 1895, p. 265.] G. A. S. 

BE-ESHTERAH (UAL YS) in Josh. 2127 (BOCOPAN 
[B], -pp. [L.]. Bee@apa [-\]), perhaps an abbreviation 
for MASP M3, ‘house of Astarte" (cp Ges., Nestle, 
Eig. 114, etc.) Hommel, however (Beitr. f. Ass., 1897, 
p. 268), explains “hy Ashtar; ep the S. .\r. annya by 
-\thtar (¢.e., Ashtar)? Gray (//?.V 127) also is against 
the supposed abbreviation of A4 into 9e. See ASH- 
TAROT HH. 


BEETLE, RV CRICKET (inn ; OpiomayHe ! 
[BAFL]: ev. lest), By the word so rendered is 
almost certainly intended a species of locust or grass- 
hopper ; the name is one of four used in the verse to 
denote ‘ winged creeping things that go upon all fours, 
which have legs above their feet, to leap withal upon 
the earth.’ The Hebrew name has passed into Aramaic, 
post-biblical Hebrew, and Armenian ; in Arabic Za7/a/a 
means ‘a troop of horses’ or ‘a troop of loeusts' (ep 
]oel 24), and the connected verb means ‘to proceed in 
a long train,’ as do locusts. ' Beetle’ is at all events a 
wrong rendering ; for the Co/eoftera have, asa rule, legs 
ill adapted for ‘leaping upon the earth,’ and are seldom 
or never eaten ; whereas certain kinds of crickets, as of 
locusts, are fried and eaten by Eastern nations. It is 
impossible, however, to identify the species (if any) 
referred to. Cp also Locvsr, § 2. 


BEGGAR, BEGGING. 
BEHEADING, See LAW AND JUSTICE, § 12. 


BEHEMOTH and LEVIATHAN, two real or sup- 
posed animals grouped together in Job 4015-41, but 
1 Mention. of nowhere else in the canonical books 
Bollomoth (see however below).?  BeAemóth (mena) 


See ALMS, S 4. 


is no doubt an intensive plural form, and 
means ‘a colossal beast.’ It occurs (a) in Job40 15-24, 
probably (4) in Is. 306, but hardly (c) in Ps. 7322.3 

In (a) the animal so called is described at length. This 
description is followed by a sketch of Leviathan, and most 
critics have thought, specially on the ground of the ‘hyper- 
bolical' expressions, that the two pictures are later insertions in 
the speeches of Yahwé (see Jou) Whether the expressions 
are fitly called *hyperbolical, we shall see presently. Almost 
all modern critics, whether they separate Job 40 15-41 from the 
main body of the speeches of Yahwé or not, have thought that 
Béhém?^th is a Hebraised form of an Egyptian word for the 
hippopotamus (f-eAe-»ióu, ‘water-ox’), but there is no philo- 


logical basis for this opinion.4 In (4) Is. 806 23 mona NED 


is probably to be rendered ‘Oracle of the monster (béhémoth) 


1 ’Axpis according to the order in Q@BAFL; arraxis is men- 
tioned in hexaplaric MSS as a rendering by ‘ 4AAos.' 

2 It will be seen that on one strongly supported theory there 
are parallels to this combination. 

3 The versions render Béhémoth as follows :—in (a) @npia 
[LXX], xrjv» [Aq. Theod.], in (^) rov rerparóBur [LXX], xvn 
Liq. Sym. Th.], in (c) xrgvoógs [LX X, Sym.]. 

4 So independently WMM (EGYPT, 8 9). The objections are 
as follows :—(r) The final /& in Béhémoth is unaccounted for 
(Lepsius) (2) The Egyptians had several names for the hippo- 
potamus (e.g., vert, ‘a beast that rolls itself in the mud’); but 
the texts nowhere mention -eAe-móuw. (3) The form, if it 
existed, would be »4óu-che (F. C. Cook) It is strange that 
Jablonski, who died in 1757, and could know only Coptic, and 
that imperfectly, should be consulted in preference to Birch, 
who, after supposing himself to have found the old Egyptian 
original of Behemoth in dckhama, discovered afterwards that 
the name was really kheb (Renouf, Expositor, July 1897). Cp 
REwPHAN. Onananalogous attempt to justify the interpreta- 
tion of Leviathan as a crocodile, see col. 520, n. 3. 
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of the south land.'! This is the heading of a short fragmentary 
passage of prophecy, and refers to the description of Egypt at 
the end of v. 7 as * Rahab the quelled one’ (see RAHAB, n. § 1). 
‘The south-land’ (Negeb) is here, as in Dan.89 115 7, a 
designation of the second of the two empires which endangered 
Palestine, —7.e., Egypt, —the other being S@p/én, ‘the northland’ 
(Jer. 16 15 Zech, 26 [19])— ie., in a large sense, Babylonia. So 
Del. The heading in v. 6 may be very late. 

Delitzsch finds Béhémoth also in (c) Ps. 73 22, ‘As for me, I 
was senseless and ignorant, I was a Béhéméth toward thee’ 
(Del, Nowack) This rendering is correct, if the text is sound, 
and if the speaker is an individual. If, however, the speaker 
is to be understood collectively, we may perhaps render, ‘I was 
(like) the beasts toward thee.’ So Ba.; but the absence of the 
particle of comparison is a difficulty. If we compare 49 10 [11] 


926[7] it becomes plausible to read, with Gratz, nA 
"mun, ‘1 was devoid of understanding toward thee.’ 


Leviathan (ions. uyithan, ' wreathed '—7.e., 'gather- 
ing itself in folds'; or perhaps of Bab. origin) is a 


2. Of Leviathan: po of m serpent in 
all the passages in which it occurs, 
unless Job 411 bean exception.? See also LEVIATHAN. 
It is found (4) in Job411 (4025), ‘Canst thou draw up3 
Leviathan with a hook, (and) press down his tongue with a 
cord ?' ; (e) Job 38, ‘ Let those eke lay a ban upon the sea 4 curse 
it, (those) who are appointed to rouse up Leviathan ' ; (/) Is. 
271, ‘In that day shall Yahwe punish enun the fugitive 
serpent, and Leviathan the coiled serpemt, and he shall slay the 
dragon in the sea’; (g) Ps.7414, * Thou didst shatter the heads 
of Leviathan, and gavest his [carcase] to be food for the jackals’ ;5 
(A) Ps. 104 26,6 ‘There do the dragons move along, (there is) 
Leviathan whom thou didst form to be its ruler. To these refer- 
ences, two supplied by apocryphal writers may be added : (7) 
En. 607-9, cp 24 /. ; (7) 4 Esd. 649-52 ; cp Apoc. Dar. 29 4. 
In the present article we shall desert the zoological 
explanation of Béhémoth and Leviathan, leaving the 


field open to another writer to represent the 


E me more generally received opinion (see HIPPO- 
y POTAMUS, CROCODILE). Strong reason 
monsters. 


will have to be shown for not interpreting 
these strange forms with some regard to mythology. 
No one would assert that the author of Job had an 
altogether distinct mythological conception ; but modern 
commentators who disregard the mythie basis of the 
deseriptions make a serious mistake. 

lt was natural in 1887 to look for illustrations of the 
Job passages, (4) and (e), to Egvpt,? though reference 
should have been made, not to the fantastic griffins on 
certain wall-paintings, but to the idealisation of the 
ordinary monsters of the Nile in the mythic narratives 
of Rē and Osiris. ‘There are supernatural as well as 
natural hippopotamuses and crocodiles, and it is a 
specimen of these which the poet has given us. The 
descriptions are hyperbolical and unpleasing, if referred 
to the real monsters of the Nile; they are not so if 
explained of the '' children of defeat," with the dragon 
Apopi at their head,9 which the poet, by a fusion 


1 The alternative explanation, ‘Oracle of the beasts of the 
south '—7.e., of the desert which adjoins the south of Judah—is 
less natural. Why ‘the south’ instead of ‘the desert’? And why 
are serpents called NiD72, ‘beasts’? — Dir would have been 
more in place. Cp .SSOT on Is. 306. 

2 45 renders Leviathan as follows :—in (d) ópáxorra (Aq. Sym. 
AeviaQay), in (c) Td uéya kros (Ag. Sym. Aeviaðar, Th. dpa- 
kovra), in (/) rov Ópaxovra (Aq. Sym. ‘Th. Aevca&av) [twice], in 
(£) rov ópaxóvrov (Aq. AcvcaBav), 1n (2) ópáxov. 

3 mong for MT 3pm. The final letter of v. 24 (now JER, ‘his 
snout’) and the first letter of v. 25 became effaced. Ewald 
(LeArb. d. Hebr. Spr. 791) makes an elaborate attempt to 
account for the absence of the interrogative particle (7) in MT, 
based on the theory that the Arabic word for crocodile (4/zsa^) 
existed in the Hebrew vocabulary of Job. Similarly Budde; 
Duhm leaves the point undecided. Against this, see Che. £r- 
gosrtor, July 1897. 

4 Read C! for D, with Gunkel, to restore parallelism ; cp Ps. 
7413. 10125 7. Is, 271. 

5 Reading rro? bonn Dm jan. Cp Fox. 

8 Reading 0°2°3A for the scarcely possible NYIN, ‘ships’; and 
correcting 12 PRES into 42797239, See Che. Ps.(2) 

7 Che. Job and Sol. 56, where the first recent critical protest 
was made against the dominant theory. Cp the fantastic forms 
described in Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 84. 

8 See Maspero, of. cif. 159. 
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historically most justifiable,! identifies with the monsters 
of Babylonian origin called elsewhere Rahab and his 
helpers (JobU13). And even in the uncorrected but 
still more in the corrected text there are expressions and 
statements which are hardly explicable except on the 
mythological theory.’ How, for example, can the hippo- 
potamus and the crocodile be said to be, not merely 
dangerous to approach, but beyond the range of hunters ? 
There is evidence that even in early times the Egyptians 
were skilled in attacking and killing them. How, too, 
can the ordinary hippopotamus be called 'the firstling 
of the ways of God’ (Job40:9), and the ordinary 
crocodile be said to be feared by all that is lofty, and to 
be king over all the sons of pride? (Job 41 34 [26]) ? 

The Babylonian elements in Behémoth and Leviathan, 
however, are more important than the Egyptian. They 
have been pointed out, though with some exaggeration, 
by Gunkel, who also noticed how much the text. of the 
accounts of Béhémoth and Leviathan has suffered in 
transmission. It may be hoped that by the light of the 
mythological interpretation the corruptions may be 
partly removed. For example, Job 4] 9-11 [1-3] may be 
plausibly emended thus (see JOA, April, 1897) :— 

Surely thy self-confidence proves itself vain ; 

Even divine beings the fear of him lays low. 

An angel shudders when he would arouse him ; 

Who then (among mortals) would dare to meet him as a foe? 

Who ever confronted him and came off safe ? 

Under the whole heaven, not one! 

The un-emended form of this passage, it is true, does not 
favour a mythological interpretation; but it is very 
difficult to give it any plausible meaning, whereas the 
emended teat is in perfect. harmony with all that we 
hear of Leviathin elsewhere. One more proof of the 
helpfulness of the new theory may be given. No 
passage has pnzzlect interpreters more than 40 rg 2. 
The RV renders thus, ' lIe (only) that made him can 
make his sword to approach (unto him).' n397, however, 
should be 3325 (Giesebrecht). The real meaning is, ‘that 
was made to be ruler of his fellows" ('n in; sopa) ie., 
Béhémóth is the king of all land animals. ‘Take this in 
connection with Job 4125 [33]? and Ps. 10426, and it 
would seem that Leviathàn was regarded as lord of the 
ocean, and Déhémoth of the dry land. ‘The former 
notion was borrowed from the Babylonians ; the latter 
perhaps from the Egyptians.? 

Thus the Béhémóth and Leviāthān passages in Job 
represent a fusion, from every point of view most 
natural, of Babylonian and Egyptian elements. The 
dragon is primarily Babylonian: it is Tiamat (— pn; 
sce CREATION, § 2/.). Béhémoth may be ultimately 
identified with 'l'iàmat's consort Kingu. Being ignorant 
of the mythie monsters in question, the poet naturally 
filled up the gaps in his knowledge from two monsters 
of the Nile which the Egyptians regarded as represent- 
atives of the evil god Sit.4 

Coming now to (/), Is. 27, we note that the writing 
belongs to a prophetic passage which has a strong 
apocalyptic tinge, and stands at the head of the period 
which produced the apocalypse of Daniel.6 Nowhere 
perhaps in the OT is the phraseology more distinctly 


1 Hommel (Der bab. Urspr. der deypt. Kultur, 1892, p. 40) 
connects Apopi or Apep with Bab. aóz^», ' storm-flood.' Apopi 
is the Tiàmat of heaven. His head is split by the conquering 
Ré@ into two parts; Tiámat's body is so treated by Marduk. 

2 Reading MY 22752 Vk, with Budde (improving slightly 
on Gunkel). The ‘sons of pride’ (if pny is correct) may be a 


phrase equivalent to ‘ Rahab's helpers. If so, mythic monsters 
are referred to. 


3 nr535 is probably a corruption of n'n Syad (Che.). 
Leviathan was made to be lord of living creatures (/.¢., those of 
the ocean-depth, téhóm, just mentioned). 

4 Che, Expositor, July 1897. 

5 Cp Maspero's Struggle of the Nations. Plutarch (De Ts. 
€t Osir. 56) well knew the connection of the two Nile-monsters 
By phon or Sit. 

Che. /ntr. Is. 150 f., 155 fF. ; Lyon, JBL, 1895, p. 131 
quoting Smith's Chaldean Genesis, ed. Sayce, p. go. pb 
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mythical,  'Leviàthán the fleeing serpent’ finds its 
explanation in the earving on a seal representing Marduk 
with a dagger pursuing the dragon which flees before 
him in the shape of a serpent, and ‘Leviathan the 
coiled serpent’ is the mythie phrase for the ocean which 
surrounds the earth.! 

In (4r), Ps. 74:4, a psalmist gives a somewhat different 
view of Leviathan. To him the destruction of Leviathan 
is past. This is, of course, the original view represented 
in the Babylonian Creation-story (scc CREATION, § 2). 
The passage should most probably be read thus :— 

Thou didst shatter the head of Leviathan, 

And gavest up his [carcase] as food for the jackals. 
There is no reference to the unburied corpses of the 
Egyptians (Ex. 1430); ‘the people inhabiting the wil- 
derness' is an impossible rendering of a corrupt test 
(sce Fox). We have here simply au amplification of a 
mythic detail in the story of Tiamat (see the Babylonian 
Creation-tablet iv. 7. 1o4)!— the same detail which 
explains a fine passage in the latter part of Isaiah 
(Is. 519). 

Taken by itself (4), Ps. 10426, it must be admitted, 
gives no confirmation to our mythological interpreta- 
tions. Leviàthán appears as one of the monsters of the 
sea, and we are told that Yahwe himself * formed ' him as 
its ruler. The writer may know nothing of mythology. 
He has heard this said, and repeats it. 

We now turn to (z) and (J), the apocryphal passages. 

The former (Enoch 607-9) runs in Charles s translation from 
the Ethiopic version (155) :- ‘And in that day will two monsters 
be parted, a female monster named Leviathan, to dwell in the 
depths of the ocean over the fountains of the waters. But the 
male is called Béhémoth, who pus Dae with his breast (7) a 
waste wilderness named Déndain, on the east of the garden. . . . 
And I besought that other angel that he should show me the 
might of these monsters, how they were parted on one day, and 
the one was placed in the depths of the sea and the other in the 
mainland of the wilderness.’ 

The latter (4 Esd. 6 49-52) is as follows :—' Et tunc conseruasti 
duo animalia, nomen uni uocasti Behemoth et nomen secundi 
uocasti Leuiathan, Et separasti ea ab alterutro, non enim poterat 
septima pars ubi erat aqua congregata capere ea. Et dedisti 
Behemoth unam partem qua siccata est tertio die, ut inhabitet in 
ea, ubi sunt, montes mille; Leuiathan autem dedisti septimam 
partem humidam : et seruasti ea ut fiant in denorationem quibus 
uis et quando uis.’ (Behemoth becomes uehemoth in cod. M and 
Enoch in codd. SA [so AV].) 

It is needless to pause long on the purely Jewish 
elements in these descriptions.” That Béhémoth was 
created on the fifth day was an inference from Gen. 12: ; 
the reference to the ‘thousand mountains’ comes from 
a faulty reading in Ps. 5010 (where 5*« should be $x) 

Yvy 


combined with an absurd interpretation of mz722 in the 
same passage. ‘The chief points to notice are these: 
Béhemoóth and Leviathan are not two great water- 
monsters, but have their habitation, the one on the dry 
land, the other in the deep ;? the Dendàin of Enoch 
may possibly be the Babylonian dďdanninu, which is a 
synonym of Zrsifim, ‘the earth,’ and is literally ‘the 
firm,'* According to Gunkel, the female monster 
Leviathan is ‘Tiamat, and the male monster Béhemoth 
is Kingu, Tiámat's husband (on whom see Creation- 
tablet iv. Z. 119-122). In the Babylonian story these 
monsters met their fate at creation; in Zo the 
assignment of their respective dwellings is an incident of 
the judgment at Noah's flood; in 4 Ezra again it isa 
detail of creation. It is not safe, however, to dogmatise 
too freely on the sourees of the apocryphal writers. 
Their notions were probably a strange compound, in 
which there were exegetical inferences side by side with 
corrupted statements of Oriental tradition. One of 
these statements appears to have related to the habitation 
of Béhémoth—at least, if we may accept Zimmern's 
explanation of Déndain, which Dillmann and Charles 

1 Cp the mythological serpent in one form of the Babylonian 
Deluge-story (see DELUGE, 88 6-9). . 

2 For details on the late Jewish fancies, see Drummond, 
Jewish Messiah, 352-355; Weber, ud. Theol. 160, 202, 402, 404. 

3 C. H. Toy, Judaism and Christianity, 162. 


4 So Zimmern, in ScAof/. 63; cp Jensen, Aosmol. 161, Del. 
Ass. HB 225, 
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unconvincingly connect with yy p3 (comparing Dudael, 


Enoch 104, which is certainly not a mere ‘ fiction of the 
author') The view here taken is, of course, quite con- 
sistent with Charles's theory (Bar. 53) that the writers 
of 4 Esd. 630-725 and Bar. 27-30 both used the text of 
an earlier work which contained the story of the six days 
of Creation. This lost hexahemeron, just as much as 
4 Esd. 638-64, represents not a homogeneous tradition, 
but a medley of notions derived from different sources, 
Jewish and Oriental. 


On the subject of this article consult Gunkel, .SchóA/. 41-69; 


Di.’s, Bu.'s, and Du.’s commentaries on Job; Che. ‘The Book 


of Job, etc., Expositor, July, 1897, and ‘The Text of Joh,’ 
JOR, April 1897. See also DRAGON, 8 4, RAHAB, i. and cp 
Hirvororamus, CRocopiLE. On the oscillation of mythic and 
semi-mythic statements between the dragon and the crocodile 
as the enemy of the Sun-god, cp Clermont-Ganneau, //orus et 
Saint Georges (extrait de la rev. archéol.), 1877, pp. 8, 25. 

T K. C. 


BEKAH, RV Beka (Jp3), Ex. 3826. See WEIGHTS 


AND MEASURES. 


BEL (52 ; "842 guA[oc], Ss), Ass. P Lu, like 
bra (Baal), is a simple appellative meaning ‘lord’ 
quite as often as it is a proper name (see PHCENICIA). 
In the Assyrio-Dabylonian pantheon it is borne by two 
deities (sce BABYLONIA, § 26), the younger of whom, 
identified with Marduk (see MERODACH), finds mention 
in writings of the Babylonian and Persian periods (Is. 
461 Jer. 502 [2722]. 5144 (6 omits)). 

The extent of the cultus of this god in later times 
appears from the many proper names compounded 
with Bel in Phoenician, and more especially in Palmyrene 
inscriptions.? Jacob of Scriig states that he was the 
god of Edessa (ZDG 29 131). 


BEL AND THE DRAGON. See DANIEL, ii. § 21, 


and cp $3 10, 19. 


BELA (vba, ‘that which is swallowed up'?: cp Jer. 
5144: Badak [ADL], -AAa [E in Gen. 142]), one of the 
five royal cities in the vale of Siddim at the time of 
the invasion of CHEDORLAOMER (g.v., § 2), Gen. 142 8, 
where the name receives the geographical explanation, 
*that is Zoar.’ In fact, in Gen. 1920-23 we hear of a 
small city near Sodom, the name of which was called 
ZOAR (g.2.), to commemorate the escape of Lot from 
the catastrophe of Sodom and the other ‘cities of the 
plain.' The writer of the explanation in Gen. 1128 
evidently means us to suppose that the original name 
of Zoar was Bela. ‘The author of Gen. 19 (J), however, 
does not appear to have known this. In 1310 the same 
writer speaks of Zoar as bearing that name before the 
catastrophe of Sodom, and a comparison of the phrase- 
ology of 253o makes it probable that the etymological 
myth in 19 20-22 does not really presuppose a change 
of name. It is probable that, had the name of Bela 
been known in the comparatively early period when 
Gen. 19 was written, an etymological myth would have 
grown up to account for it—' Therefore that region is 
called Bela, because the ground opened her mouth and 
swallowed it up’ (cp Nu. 1630). 

Such a myth did, as a fact, spring up, but long afterwards, 
and not as a fruit of the popular imagination. In the Targum 
of Jonathan the phrase 'the king of Bela' (Gen. 142) is para- 

hrased as ‘the king of the city which consumed its inhabitants.’ 
The same interpretation was given by R. Meir and his con- 
temporary Joshua b. Karcha (Bacher, Die Agad: der Tan- 
naiten, 38), and is repeatedly given on the authority of ‘the 
Hebrews’ by Jer. (Quest. in Gen. 142 1930; Comm. in Jes. 
155); it has also naturally enough found a place in the Midrash 
(Ber. rabba, par. 42). Hommel (AFT 195-198) boldly identifies 
Bela with the ancient city of Malka, which he surmises to have 
been in the trans-Jordanic region; but his authority for giving 

1 The evidence of some proper names, however, may seem to 
show that Bel was not unknown in Canaan at an earlier date 
(see ASHBEL, Bitpap, Egat, and cp, doubtfully, Balaam and 
Reuben). 

2 Whether the Palm. 3 is a bye-formof ^3 abe. as Hoffmann 


supposes (Auszüge aus d. Syr. Act. Pers. Märt., 1880, p. 21, n. 
159), is uncertain, 
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this situation to Malka is a tablet which refers not to Malka but 
to Melkart (Johns, Zx£os., Aug. 1898, p. 160). 

It is remarkable that no name is given to the king of 
Bela. "When we consider the (probable) corruptness 
of other names in the passage, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the name, being uncouth, early dropped 
out of the text. To supply ‘ Bela,’ with Bishop 
Hervey (Smith's DZ), is unnatural. Tak. C. 


BELA (253) 1. (Baħar [ADEL], -Aex [E in Gen. 
3655]. The first Edomite king, son of Deor (or perhaps 
Achbor ; see BAAL-HANAN [1]), of the city of Dinhabah 
(Gen. 3632 f. 21 Ch. 143). Itis singular that a diviner 
famous in legend was called ' Bil'àm (Balaam) son of 
Beor' With Noldeke (Cu/ersuch. 87) and Hommel 
(AH T. 153) we may venture to identify Bela’ and Bil’am, 
and all the more confidently if Bil'àm belonged to a 
region adjoining Edom (see PETHOR). Obviously the 
temptation which the name presented to an imaginative 
narrator must have been irresistible. Targ. Jon. and 
‘Targ. 1 Ch. 144 had already suggested the identifica- 
tion. The list which contains the name Bela ben- Deor 
is regarded by Sayce as a piece of an Edomite chronicle. 
It comes before us, however, as a thoroughly Hebrew 
document, and is correlated with the history of the b'ne 
Israel (Gen. 3631-39; probably JE). Certainly it is no 
sport of the idealistic imagination ; a true interest in the 
fortunes of a kindred people prompted its preservation. 
It may be incomplcte, or it may have had some lacun:e 
filled up ignorantly, not to speak of the undeniable 
corruptions of the text. Let us take the list as it stands, 
and see what we can gather from it. 

The list contains eight names (or rather seven, for 
Baal-hanan has come in through a scribe's error). 
Four kings have their fathers’ names given ;! six are 
distinguished by the name of their city, and one is 
described as of a certain region (HUsHAM). The names 
both of the cities and of the persons (or apparent persons) 
are not all correct. DiNHABAtU, MATRED, and ME- 
ZEHAB are corrupt, and the corruptions efface the im- 
portant fact that Bela (whose city was not Dinhabah 
but Rehoboth ; cp v. 37) and Mehetabel came from the 
N. Arabian land of Musri or Musur (see MiZRA1M, 
8225) lt will be noted that one of the names occurs 
twice (in v. 3o, ' Hadar’ is certainly a wrong reading) : 
it is properly the name of a god—of the Aramzean god 
Hadad. From this name, and from two other items— 
* Bela the son of Beor' and ' Saul of Rehoboth by the 
river '— Bishop A. C. Hervey inferred (Smith's DB,@) s.v. 
* Bela’) that there had been an Aramaan conquest of 
Edom. The references to Bela and Saul, however, are 
not really in point (cp BALAAM, 8 3), and all that the 
doubly attested HADAD, 3 [i. 2] —together with BEDAD 
—can be held to suggest is that Aramzean intluence was 
early felt as far south as Edom. 

More important is the historical notice connected with 
the name of Hadad, son of Bedad (see also HUSHAM). 
It tells us of the early occupation of what afterwards 
became the land of Moab by the Midianites, whom the 
Edomites under Hadad defeated. We can understand 
this notice in the light of Gideon's defeat of the same 
plundering hordes, described in Judg. 7. To make the 
two events contemporary, with Kautzsch in Riehm's 
HW BO (art. ' Midian '), seems needless and hazardous. 

Oür most interesting as well as most certain result, 
however, is the antiquity of regal government among 
the Edomites ; and, from the fact that there is no trace 
of dynasties, and from the continual references to the 
cities of the respective kings, we may probably infer, 
with Winckler, that the kings were of the type of 
Abimelech, or at the most of Saul, and that their rule, 
except in time of war, was little felt save by their own 
tribe. It is true that this will not apply to Saul of 
Rehoboth of the River, for this place seems to have 


1 BAAL-HANAN (g.v.) was perhaps really the father of 
Hadad II.; ben Achbor is a variant to ben Beor which has 
attacbed itself to the wrong name. 
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been in Musri, not in Edom ; but we should observe the 
variation in the phraseology of the account of Saul. It 
is not said that his city was Rehoboth, but that he was 
‘of Rehoboth.” We may suppose that he entered by 
marriage into an Ixlomite family and then obtained a 
tribal sovereignty. Je was a Musrite (a native of the 
N. Arabian Musri). The name of the last king (ladar, 
or rather Hadad) is unacconrpanied by the historical 
notice which we should have expected ; it is, however, 
followed exceptionally by the name of his wife, of whom 
we are told that she was a daughter of MATRED, and a 
daughter of ME-ZAHAB. The former name is a corrup- 
tion of Mizran (Misràn), the latter of Mizrim (Misrim). 
Misrim was really a correction of Misrán. — Mehetabel, 
as well as Bela and Saul, was a Misrite. This is a fact 
with important historical bearings (sce HADAD, i. 2). 
dU RNC 
2. In genealogy of Benjamin [89 (1)] (Bade [BAL]; Gen. 
4621 (RY Buran, Bada [ADL])- Nu. 263845; ep 1 Ch. 76 


Bada [L; BA omit] 7 (Badae [L], Bade [A], eae [B]; in v. 6 
aBecpa in B takes the place of Bela and. Bron g.v. D Ad 81 
(BeAeAeqA [13]), and the gentilic Belaite or rather Balite CYO), 
Nu. 26 38 (Baàele l (BA LD. 

ab: aed in genealogy of REUBEN (BaAex [D], -Ae [.A], -Aaa 
(LI), 1 Ch. 58. 

BELAH (223), Gen. 4621 AV, RV BELA, ii. 2. 


BELEMUS (8HAemoc [DA]) :Esd.21:6— Ezra 47 
BisilLAM (y.7.). 


BELIAL. ‘This is an imperfect reproduction of the 
Heb. Oy 53 ( (18 times in historical books, once in Job, 


thrice in l'roverbs, thrice in Psalms, twice in the psahn- 
like passage prefixed to Nahum (111-15 [21], see RV J). 
On 2 Cor. 6:15, sce below (8 1). 

It is gencrally taken to mean ‘ worthlessness,’ whether 
moral or material, so that the familiar 
phrase, ‘sons (or men) of Belial,’ would 
mean ' good-for-nothing fellows’; RV. 
gives ' base fellows.’ 

So BDB, from DE. ‘not,’ and Sy2*, ‘profit’ (?); so, too, 
RVmg. in 28.236 and elsewhere. This rendering, however, is 
not supported by the earliest tradition ; for & renders * Belial’ 
by avöõuņpa, avropia, arogTaria (Aq. also gives amogragta), 
and the qualification ‘of Belial’ by ageByjs, adpwy, Àocuos, 


TAapavopos, with or without amp as the case may be. We 
find also viet mapavozwy (often), and (Symm.) àvvmóraxrot, 


These renderings may imply the etymology 3 


1. Usage and 
tradition. 


avuTogtator. 


biy, absque jugo (Jer), and this etymology, though impossible, 
is yet more in harmony with biblical usage. Tg. gives pmb 
* oppressors, 
Another tradition, however, favours the use of Belial 
asa proper name. So in G4 Jud. 2013 (BeMau), Theod., 
Judg. 1922, and occasionally in Vg. ; so, too, in the 
English versions including even RV (on RV, see 
above) This came about in the following way. How- 
ever we account for it, it is a historical fact that in the 
interval between the OT and the NT Belial (sometimes in 
the forms Beliar or Berial) was used as a synonym for 
the arch-demon Satan ; it is so used in 2 Cor. 615, where 
Paul asks, What harmony is there between Christ 
(parallel to ‘light ') and Beliar (parallel to ‘ darkness ')? 
[JeMap (BNC); cp Jer.'s explanation, cæecum lumen, 
as if wx +53, in OS, 764] Beliar stands for Satan 
also in Test. xii. Patr. (often; e.g. Test. Rub. 2, 4, 6), 
the Asc. 75a. (Berial), and /udélecs (ch. 15, ed. Charles). 
In the Sib. Oracles (ii.63 f. iv. 137 f.) Nero, under 
the name of Beliar, is to lead the armies of Antichrist! 
(sce ANTICHRIST, § 15); ; and, according to Bousset, the 
phrase ò dvOpwmos ris dvopías (76. § 4) in 2 Thess. 23 
(BN, Tisch., Treg., WH; duaprias for ávouías has 
also good authority) may be a translation of Belial. 
W. H. B. 
Both for the sake of exegesis and on account of the 
importance of Jewish semi-mythological modes of 
2. Meanings s it is needful to be clear as to 
of word. the course of development of the mean- 
ings of Belial, and to form a probable con- 


1 Cp Deane, Pseudepigr. 22, 168, 249, and Bousset, Der 
Antichrist. 
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jecture as to the origin, or at least the nature, of the 
word. G. F. Moore (on Judg. 1922) gives a better 
rendering of byb3 %3 than most commentators, viz., 
‘vile scoundrels’; this recognises the fact that '3 sug- 
gests not merely worthlessness or ordinary viciousness, 
Lut gross wickedness. He also describes the different 
etymologies of Belial as extremely dubious, and cannot 
find in the Hebrew language any analogy for the word. 
In fact the seemingly compound word zoa (Job 267) is 
imaginary; it is a corruption of goss, ‘utter vanity.’ 
But Moore passes over Lagarde's acute suggestion (in 
Proph. Chald., p. 47, ep Uebers. 139), that sesa s33 
in Ps. 418[9] (ep 4 2) suggests an etymology (a popular 
one?) from asy 93, ‘no rising up.’ In Zafoes. (954 
435-439) the present writer sought to show that Belial 
(*;752) is found in the OT in three senses: (1) the sub- 
terranean watery abyss, (2) hopeless ruin, (3) great or 
even extreme wickedness. The third meaning is com- 
mon ; the first and second are rare, and found only in 
late passages (see Ps. 184 [5] — 2 S. 225, Ps. 418 [9] 1013 
[55 3 Sye$3, so read, =deeds of destruction] Nah. 111 xs 
[21], but should, if naturalness of development is to 
count for anything, be more nearly original than the 
third. Jt is only in Ps. 154 [5] that Belial is used to 
denote the abyss,! and it may be objected to the view 
that this is the primary meaning that in Ase. Jes. 42, 
Berial, like Sammacl in 79, appears as an angel of 
the firmament (cp Eph. 22). Ilowever, as Bousset has 
shown,? the eschatological tradition of ANTICUPIST 
[g.7.. 8 13  ]; one of whose names is Tcal, is derived 
ultimately from the old Babylonian dracon-myth, and 
we know that the mythie dragon has for his proper 
sphere the sca, though in some mythic developments 
he appears as a temporary inhabitant of heaven, from 
which at last he and his angels are cast out (Rev. 12 7-9). 
It is, therefore, in perfect h: armony with the old myth 
to suppose that Belial may have been originally an angel 
of the abyss, not of the firmament. 

We now come to the origin of the word. — Beliyya'al 
seems to be a Hebrew moditication of some earlier word, 
planned so as to suggest a popubr etymo- 
logy, a; a, ' (from which) one comcs not 
up again' (ep mat dd tira’, the Ass. equivalent of a 
Sumerian title of the underworld meaning 'the land 
without return,’ Jensen, Atv. 218, 222) “Ihis 
earlier word was most probably borrowed from the 
Babylonian mythology of the underworld. — The original 
word, which was Ilebraised just as «242z, ‘deluge,’ was 
Hebraised (sce DELUGE, 8 7), may very possibly have 
been Belili,? which is the name of a goddess of vegeta- 
tion, and hence of the underworld, the sister of Du'uzu 
or TAMMUZ, from whom she differs in being unable to 
ascend again to earth (see Descent of Ištar, Z. 51 in 
Jeremias, 2ad.-ass. Vorstell, 23 ; and ep Jensen, Kosmo. 
225, 272, 273). There may have been a middle form 
between Delili (which appears to be Sumerian—z;.e., 
non-Semitic) and Delivva'al which has been lost; cp 
NEPHILIM, § 2. The Canaanites and Israelites prob- 
ably took the name (which three times [15.2525 2 5. 
16; r K. 2113] has the article) as a synonym for the 
abyss of Sheol. Afterwards it seems to have become 
a symbol of insatiable and malignant destructiveness 
(cp nia), and hence the phrase ‘sons (son, daughter) 


of Belial’; but the older meaning was not forgotten, 
as we see from Ps.184,5]. The objection of Bau- 
dissin (Herzog,® s.v. ‘ Belial’), that ‘streams of 
the under-world' (Ps. Zc.) would be a unique phrase, 
is of no moment, for the whole context is in some 
important respects unique. It is not a flood from 
the sky that overwhelms the speaker; it is a flood 
from below—z.e., the ‘waters of death,’ which are 


3. Origin. 


lTIrzv.4[5]/^ mo oh bine, and moare parallel. mp 
is the world of the dead (or its ruler), as 49 15[16]; by*53 and 
by should have the same meaning. 
2 * cit. 6o f., 86 fo, .99-ror. 
e. Exp. Times, 8423 f. U97} 
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a primitive element in Babylonian mythology (see 
CAINITES, $6). 

Hommel, while accepting this identification, proposes 
a modification of the theory. He thinks that the Assyrio- 
Babylonian phrase quoted above was simply translated 
by 5a by the Canaanites, from whom the name was 


borrowed again by the Babylonians as Belili (Ex. 
Times, 8472). This is plausible; but we should like 
to know how far this theory would lead us. 

In Exp. Times,9 40 f., Baudissin returns to the subject. He 
still maintains the derivation of Beliyya'al from *53 and oy *, 
and thinks that some of the occurrences of the word may 
possibly be due to editorial manipnlation, aud that the word 
(explained as ' worthlessness '=‘ wickedness ') does not look very 
ancient. He also quotes a communication of Jensen, which 
Cheyne in his answer regards as favourable rather than other- 
wise to the new theory, though Jensen himself expresses his 
agreement with Baudissin. See vf. Times, ix., x., and also 
Che. Psadms,'2) on Ps. 184[5] (popular etymology from y^3, 
‘to swallow up’ y, however, is intrusive, cp Konig, Lelrgeb. 
ii. 1 402). Sou Well Bs. Safe, ft. Koc: 

BELLOWS (^33, properly ‘instrument for blow- 
ing’; dycHTHp), mentioned only in EV of Jer. 629! 
in connection with lead-smelting ; sce METALS, § 2. 

In Egypt bellows were used as early as the time of Thotmes 
Ill. A leather bag was fitted into a frame from which extended 
along pipe to the fire. Two bags were used, upon each of which 
the operator placed a foot, pressing them alternately, while he 
pulled up each exhausted skin with a string that he held in his 
hand (Wilk. Auc. Ey. 2312). In one illustration Wilkinson 
notes that when the man left the bellows they were raised as if 
full of air, thus implying a knowledge of the valve. The earliest 
forerunner of the bellows seems to have been a mere reed or 
pipe, which was used by smiths in the age of Usertesen (2 234, 
illustration 413, fig. 3). 

Whether hand-bellows were used by the Hebrews for 
domestic purposes is quite unknown ; for a description 
of a primitive kind still used in Egypt see Wilkinson 
(ü. 313). 

BELLS, in the modern sense of the word, though 
used as ornaments at the present day in Syria, do not 
seem to have been known to the ancient Hebrews. 
The words so rendered require examination. 

1. ovs fa dmn (y/=to strike), used of the golden orna- 
ments which, alternately with POMEGRANATES [g.7.], were worn 
upon the lower part of the Ephod (Ex. 25 33 4 8925 /-, cadwves ; 
cp also in the Heb. of Ecclus. 4572 and ga, and see Cowley and 
Neubauer ad /oc.). Their purpose is related in Ex. 23 35. 

2. mosis, weesidlsth (cp epos, ‘cymbals’), upon which were 
inscribed the words, ‘Holy unto Yahwe,’ were worn by the 
horses in Zechariah's prophecy (Zech. 1420, AVmg. ‘bridles’; 
so (5 xaAcvós and Vg. /renum). 

In both cases small discs or plates are meant, the 
mòso being possibly similar to the ohne or crescents 
(see NECKLACE) of Judg. 826. 


BELMEN (RV Belmaim) is mentioned, in connection 
with the defensive measures of the Jews against Holo- 
fernes, in Judith 4 4f. The readings are BeAmain [A]. 


Baid. [B] aBeA. [N]; Syr. Be. WS (Abel- 


meholah); Vet. Lat. Abelmam.  Belmen would thus 
appear to be the same as the Belmain [EV] (BeABaim 


[BA], &BeA.[N]. Syr. J amao Dash. Vg. Belma, Vet. 
Lat. Abelme) of Judith 73, which, obviously, is re- 
garded as lying near Dothan, and therefore cannot be 
the Abel-maim of 2 Ch.164, nor perhaps the BAAL- 
HaMoN of Ct.811. The place meant is probably 
Ibleun (modern Bir Be/'amek), a town of strategical 
importance. In Judith83 this place is probably in- 
tended by BALAMO, RV BALAMON (Baħapwyv [BNA], 
Syr. ¢ QN. Aa), and if we might assume that the 
translator had a correct text and understood it rightly, 
we should be justified in restoring BaXauwy for BeXuaw 
in 44. Certainly none of the readings in 44 can be 
accepted as reproducing the original name. T. K. C. 


BELSHAZZAR, or as, following the Greek form, he 


1 ©, however, not inaptly, finds a reference to the ‘bellows of 
the smith’ in Job.8219, where D'?7n MIR, ‘new bottles,’ is 


rendered $. xaAxéus (reading D#0). 
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is called in Baruchli: 7, Balthasar, RV Baltasar 
NN», or, less correctly, agaba ; BaATacap 
[687 Theod.], which is also used as the equivalent of 
syncinda, Belteshazzar,! see DANIEL ii. §§ 2 13), was, 
according to the Book of Daniel, a son and successor 
of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. The length of 
the reign of Belshazzar is not given; but we read 
in Dan. 81 of ‘the third year’ of his reign. In Dan. 
530 f. [31] it is stated that he was slain, and that on 
his death the empire passed into the hands of Darius 
the Mede.  Allreferences to Belshazzar in other authors, 
including that in the apocryphal Book of Baruch (1: f.), 
appear to have been suggested by the passages in 
Daniel; and, since it is now recognised that the Book 
of Daniel was composed in the second century B.C., 
the narrative is open to question. 

Till quite lately it was the fashion to follow Jos. (27. 
x. 1I 2) in identifying the Belshazzar of Daniel with the 
last Babylonian king, NafoárógXos, whom Jos. else- 
where calls NaSévvndos (in a citation from Bérossus ; 
see c. Ap. 120); in Herod. 177188 this king appears as 
Aafjóvgros, and in Abydénus (quoted by Eus. Pr. Ev. 
941) as Nafavríóoxos. Against the identification of 
Belshazzar with Nabonnédus it was urged that the 
latter, according to Bérdssus, was not even a relation 
of Nebuchadrezzar, but ‘a certain Babylonian’ who 
usurped the throne in consequence of a revolution ; nor 
was Nabonnédus slain, like the Belshazzar of Daniel, 
on the overthrow of the Babylonian empire, but is stated 
to have been sent to the province of Carmania (the 
modern Kirmáün). These objections were so serious 
that a few writers, in their anxiety to defend the narra- 
tive of Daniel, identified Belshazzar with Evil-merodach 
(2 K. 2527). 

The discovery of the Babylonian inscriptions has re- 
futed both of the above-mentioned theories, and has at 
the same time confirmed the opinion that the narrative 
in Daniel is unhistorical. An unhistorical narrative, how- 
ever, is not necessarily a pure fiction, and in this case it 
appears probable that the author of Daniel made use of a 
traditional story. It is now known that Nabonnédus, 
the Nabiü-nà' id of the inscriptions, who reigned from 555 
to 538 B.C., had a son called Bél-Sar-usur (7.e., * Bel, 
preserve thou the king’), a name of which Belshazzar is 
evidently a corruption. In a celebrated inscription 
Nabü-nà'id offers up a prayer in behalf of * Bél-Sar-usur, 
the exalted (or, my first-born) son, the sprout of my 
body (liż. heart)’: see Schr. COT 2131, and also AB 
3896f. | Moreover, in certain contract-tablets, dating 
from the first, third, fifth, seventh, eleventh, and twelfth 
years of Nabü-nà'id, Bél-Sar-usur, the son of the king, is 
expressly named. Several other tablets of the same reign 
speak of a 'son of the king' ; but whether in all these 
cases Bél-Sar-usur is meant cannot be determined, since 
Nabü-ná'id appears to have had at least one other son.? 
It is, however, generally believed that Bel-Sar-usur must 
be identical with the prince mentioned in an inscription 
of Cyrus, which informs us that in the seventh, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh years of the reign of Nabü-nà'id, 
'the son of the king' was at the head of the army in 
Akkad—z.e., Northern Babylonia. Unfortunately, this 
very important inscription is mutilated, so that we learn 
nothing of the years twelve to fifteen of Nabü-ná'id, and 
in the account of the sixteenth year only a few words 
are legible. Of the seventeenth and last year of 
Nabü-nà'id there is a long account; but it would seem 
very doubtful whether ' the son of the king’ is mentioned 


1 [Bapracap @Th. (Aa? mg.) in Dan. 17 and in GA Dan. 226 
456 16 thrice 51 8 1.] 

2 Darius Hystaspis tells us in one of his inscriptions (Spiegel, 
Adtfers. Keilnschr.2) 10 f. ['81]) that early in his reign a 
rebellion was raised at Babylon by an impostor who professed 
to be ‘ Nabukudragara, son of Nabunita'—2.e., Nebuchadrezzar, 
son of Nabü-ná'id. This proves, at least, that at the time in 
question Nabü-nà'id was believed to have had a son named 
Nebuchadrezzar. See Che., Jew. Rel, Life, Lect. i. 
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again. In any case, it is implied that Nabü-ná'id, not 
Beél-Sar-usur, was at this time commander of the army 
in Akkad (see 7:84.17 139-176, AB 36 128-137, and 
O. E. Hagen, 'Keilschrifturkunden zur Gesch. des 
Königs Cyrus’ in the Beitrage zur Assyr. [ed. Delitzsch 
and Haupt] 2214-225 ['94]) We possess, moreover, 
another inscription of Cyrus, describing the conquest 
of Babylonia at considerable length and expressly men- 
tioning King Nabüná'id, but without any reference to 
a ‘son of the king’ (see /A.45, new series, 1270-97, 
KRB 3b 120-127, and Beiträge sur Assyr. 2 208-215). 
Hence there is nothing to prove that LDcl-Sar-usur 
played any important part at the close of his father's 
reign, and it is even possible that he may have died 
some years earlier. 

'Thus it will be scen that, apart from the similarity 
of name, the historical prince Bél-3ar-usur bears but a 
very slight resemblance to the Belshazzar of Daniel. 
The one is the son of the usurper Nabünàá'id ; the other 
is the son of Nebnchadrezzar. The one is, at the most, 
heir to the throne ; the other is actually king, for docu- 
ments are dated from the year of his accession (Dan. 7 x 
81). Moreover, if the ordinary rendering of Dan. 57 
1629 be correct, Belshazzar is represented as sole king, 
for a man who can of his own authority make any one 
he pleases ‘third ruler in the kingdom’ must clearly be 
supreme in the state. Since, however, the word trans 
lated ‘third ruler’ occurs nowhere else, and is of very 
doubtful meaning, it would be unsafe to press this 
argument. 

In order to prove that Bel-Xar-usur reigned conjointly with his 
father, it has sometimes been asserted that king Mardnk-Sar- 
mur, who is mentioned on certain Babylonian tablets, must be 
identical with Beél-Sar-usur; but Assyriologists now admit that 
king Marduk-Sar-usur reigned éefore Nabüná'id, and identify 
him with Nergal-Sar-usur (559-555 B.C. : see 7S Bal 6108, and 
Tiele's BAG 476 n. [1886-88]. It has likewise been urged 
that, though Bél-Sar-usur was not a son of Nebuchadrezzar, he 
may have been a grandson of Nebuchadrezzar through his 
mother; but the theory that Nabünàá'id married a daughter of 
Nebuchadrezzar rests upon no evidence whatever, 


It remains, therefore, altogether uncertain how the 
story in Daniel really originated ; but, besides the 
similarity of the names Belshazzar and Bél-Sar-usur, 
there is at least one reason for thinking that King Bel- 
Shazzar was not invented by the author. Herodotus, 
as has been mentioned, calls the last Babylonian king 
Labynétus, representing him as the son of an earlier 
Labynétus, the famous Nebuchadrezzar. Further, in 
a Chaldwan legend related by Abydenus, the last king 
of Babylon seems to have figured as a son of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (see Schr. ' Die Sage vom Wahnsinn Nebuchad- 
nezar's, in the /P7, 1881, pp. 618-629). "The date 
of the historian Ab¥dénus is indeed doubtful; but he 
can hardly have borrowed either directly or indirectly 
from the Book of Daniel, so that the agreement of these 
three accounts in wrongly describing the last Babylonian 
king as a son of Nebuchadrezzar must be due to their 
having followed some popular tradition. See also Astt- 


PENAZ, SHAREZER. A. A. B. 
BELT (I2) Jobl2a:t RV, AV ‘strength.’ See 
GIRDLE, 3. 
BELTESHAZZAR (YNYD). See DANIEL, ii 
8 13. 


BELTIS (Is. 104 corr. text). See GEBAL. 


BEN (i3. 8 64), a Levite, enumerated between Zecha- 
riah and Jaaziel (1 Ch. 1518+). GG" renders ‘ Zax. vids 
Tem; but GESA, no doubt rightly, omits. The name 


is wanting in the parallel list in 1 Ch.152e. Cp 
JAAZtEL. 


1 The passage which Schrader in 1800 translated ‘the wife of 
the king had died’ is supposed by Pinches to mean ‘the son of 
the king died’ (see Smith's DBC), 1893, article ‘ Belshazzar’), 
while Hagen renders ‘he [/.c., Gubaru] slew the son of the 
king’ (he is careful, however, to indicate that the word ‘son’ is 
doubtful) It is therefore obvious that no argument can be built 
upon the clause iu question. 
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BENE-BERAK 
BEN-ABINADAB (272287]3. ‘son of Abinadab, 


so AV), the name of one of Solomon's prefects, 1 K. 
4:11 RV AV™E. (viov aBinadaB [A]. yinanad. [E]; 
G" is corrupt, but perhaps yeiN ANAAAN represents the 
name [Swete reads —yeitN ANA ÀAN]) i Scc SOLOMON, 
Klostermann, however, suggests SPIN 'Abmer’; 3 and 
5 are easily confounded, and the final 3 in sassa may be 
really the preposition (‘in’) prefixed to ‘all Naphath- 
dor, or ‘all the height of Dor’ (EX), words which 
define the extent of the prefecture. 

BENAIAH (17°33 in Nos. 1 f. 4 f. 11, and NMZ in 
Nos. 1-3, 6-11; ‘Yah hath built up,’ 8 31 [sce BANt]; 
Banatalc] [BAL]. Baneac. Beniac [N* iu x Ch. 
165]). 

1. (34193; but in 2 5. 2025 1 Ch. 1122 mz) b. Jehoiada, 
a ‘valiant man’ (see Isi1-11A1, THE SON OF), only second, 
on David's roll of honour, to ‘the three’ Tle was a 
Judahite of KABZEEL, and commanded the so-called 
CHERETINTES and PELETHITES (2 5.818 Bavar B], 
Bavayoas [.\], 2023 1 Ch. 1817), and David set him 
over his bodyguard (aynen 2 5.2323) He gave valu- 
able support to Solomon against ADONIJA (1), and 
after executing the sentence of death on Joab, was 
appointed to the vacant post of general (1 K. 132-32 
234 [om. GO") 55 Bavaiov [BA] 44 [om. €]! ‘Three 
(or at any rate two) special exploits were assigned to 
him in popular tradition (2 S. 2325 f. — 1 Ch. 1122 f. 
[kavara B^]). On the first two see ARIEL, 1; a correction 
of the text is indispensable. The other feat consisted 
in his slaying a ' Misrite' (2 S. 2321) - i.e., a man of 
Musr or Musri (see MizRAIM, § 2). This hero is twice 
mentioned in a list of no value in 1 Ch. 27 (sf. 34). Fach 
time there is an inaceuracy. In v. 5 (RV) Benaialí's 
father is described (by an obvious confusion of names) 
as ‘the priest’; in v. 34 ‘Jehoiada son of Benaiah ' 
takes the place of ‘Benaiah son of Jehoiada.’ Cp 
Jenoiaba, 2, and see DAvip, § a1 (c) I. 

2. One of David's thirty, a Pirathonite; 25.2330 (17:33; © 
corruptly rov E$pa8atov [B], om. AL); x Ch.1131 27 14 (37327 
See PIRATHON. 

3. A Simeonite chief (1 Ch. 436 (om. @8)). 

4. A Levite singer of 1he second grade, one of those who 
played with psalteries set to ALAMOTH (g.27.), 1 Ch. 15182024 


(Bavar [BNAT.]) 16 5. 

5: s overseer in the temple in the time of Hezekiah (2 Ch. 
3113). 

6. An ancestor of JAHAZIEL [4]; 2 Ch. 2014 (om. 529). 

7-10. In list of those with foreign wives (see KzRa, i. 8 5 end), 
viz. —7. One of the b’ne Parosu (g.7.), Ezral025 (uavaca [x] — 
1 Esd.926, Baanias, RV Banneas (Barvaias [BA]). 8. One 
of the b'ne PAHATH-Moan (g.r.), Ezral0303 in || 1 Esd.93: 

erhaps NaiDUs (vatóos [B], vaec. [A], Bavaias, and padecas 

IL». 9. One of the b'ne Bani, Ezral035, in || : Esd.934 
Maspal, RV MaAmpAlI (papusa: [R], pavdae [A], Bavaca (1.). 
10. One of the b'ne NeEno (¢.7., iv.) (Bavac [L]), Ezra1045 
=1 Esd.935 Baxaras (Bava: [L]). 

tr. Father of PELATIAH (g.v., 4), Ez. 111 (13733), v- 13 C132, 
ô Tod Bavatov). 

BENAMMI (V217]3), Gen. 1938. See AMMON, 8 1. 

BENCH (2732). Ez.276t AV. See Sur. 

BEN-DEKAR, RV Ben-deker (^12); one of 
Solomon's prefects, in charge of NW. Judah (1 K. 19, 
yioc pHyAac [B]. . . . -yaB [L]. y. Aakap [^A]. The 
name is improbable; nor is G's Ben-Rechab any more 
probable. It is reasonable to hold that, as in other 
cases, the father of this prefect was an influential officer 
of the crown. The prefect's real name has certainly 
dropped:out. Klostermann suggests that we may re- 
store thus: ‘Elihoreph, son of Shisha the secretary’ 
(v. 3). Ben-dekar is not impossibly a corruption of 
Beneberak [g.v.]. The locality suits. 


BENE-BERAK (922723) a anite city, the 
modern /àn /érdk, about an hour Sk. from Joppa 
(Josh.1545: BaNaiBakaTr [PD] BawHBapak [.M.]: 


1 In the list given at the end of chap. ii. by GBL he is described 
as émi ms avAapyias kai émi ToU mAuvÓeiov, i.e., DE mU of 2S. 
1231, for which, however, GL has uadeBBa. 
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bane et barach [Vg.]; 42-222"). It appears in Ass. 
(upon en inscription of Sennacherib) as 2ezaisar£a (cp 
KAT 172) Jerome mentions a village Zareca, which 
was situated near Azotus. "The name (properly a clan 
name) may be paraphrased, ‘Sons of the storm-god ? 
Rammán or Rinmon' (who was sometimes called 
Ramman-birku ; see BARAK), and is thus of interest as 
a survival of the old Canaanitish religion. 


BENE JAAKAN (DY V3) Nu33na7t 
BkEROTH OF THE CHILDREN OF JAAKAN. 


BEN-GEBER (^33j2) 1 K.413 AVm"& RV, AV 
GEBER, 1. 


BEN-HADAD (117 j2, §3 43. 48; yioc adep [BAL] 
Y. adep [3] in 2 K.1324; adad [A] in 2 K. 1325; 
$15.) or rather Bir-’idri; © is at least a witness 
to the letter R at the end of the name. 
The divine name Bir was confounded by a 
Hebrew scribe with the .\ramaic ġar, ‘son,’ and trans- 
lated into Hebrew as Ben (=©6 vids), and DR was 
miswritten DD; hence arose the wrong form Den-hadad. 
The name in Assyrian is (7/4) IM-'idri, where the 
ideograph 1M is most naturally read Ramman (the 
Assyrian thunder-god ; ep EN-RIMMON), but may of 
course be read (and probably was read also) Bir or Bur 
(cp the name Bir-dadda, and see DEpAD). ‘The mean- 
ing is ‘Bir is my glory.' See Wi. A TUnters. 68 f£, 
who controverts Schr. and Del. ; but cp Schr. Aud 7?) 
200, Del. Calwer Bib. Lex.) 97, and Hilprecht, As- 
Syri ica, 76-78. 

‘The name Ben-hadad is used as a general name for 
the kings of Damascus in Jer. 4927 ; but as this passage 
2. Benhadad I. ^75 m very late oracle, made up 

of borrowed phrases, the use is of no 
historical significance. In fact, Amos, trom whom the 
author of fer. 4e. borrows the phrase ‘the palaces of 
Benhadad,’ means most probably by Benhadad (Am. 
14) the first king of Damascus who bore that name: he 
speaks, in the parallel line, of ‘the house of Hazael.’ 
Hazael was certainly a historical person: he was the 
successor of Benhadad 1. (others say Benhadad ]1l.). 
Consequently, Benhadad -—in Amos's phrase ‘the palaces 
of Benhadad ’—cannot be a merely typical name, as in 
the imitative passage, Jer. 4927. There are two (some, 
however, say three) Benhadads in the Books of Kings, 
just as there are (really) two Hazacls (see HAZAEL). 

ri. BEN-NADAD I., son of Tab-rimmon, was the ally 
of Asa [g.z., 1], king of Judah, against Baasha, king of 
Israel (1 K. 15:8). He was an energetic king, and 
constantly involved in warfare, not only with Ahab of 
Israel, whom he appears to have besieged in Samaria 
(2 K.6/), but also with Shalmaneser 1I. of Assyria. 
In 854, at the head of a Syro-Palestinian league which 
included Israel, he opposed Shalmaneser, not without 
success. For, though Shalmaneser claims to have been 
victorious at Karkar (near Hamath), he certainly had 
to return to .\ssyria to prepare for a more decisive 
campaign. Again in 849 and in 848 Shalmaneser, 
though nominally victorious, had to return. Convinced 
that he had no ordinary opponent, the Assyrian king 
entered on his next campaign with a much larger force 
than before. Bir-idri, however, had taken his pre- 
cautions, and again it was only an indecisive victory that 
was gained by Shalmaneser. On the relations between 
Benhadad and .\hab, in which there was apparently a 
change for the advantage of Israel, see AitAB, § 4 f 
Benhadad is sometimes referred to, not by name, but 
as ‘the king of Syria’; see 1 K. 22 2 K.5 68% 
Some unnecessary trouble has been produced (1) by the 
supposition that the period between ' Benhadad's' 
assistance to Asa and 'Benhadad's' death (which 


See 


1. Name. 


1 Pesh. seems to point to the reading pu*yx ‘the lightning 
Baal.' 
2 Cp the obscure name Boanerges. 
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occurred between 846 and 842) was too long to be 
assigned to a single king of Damascus, and (2) by the 
reading of the name of the opponent of Shalmaneser IT. 
as Dad-'idri, which, again, is supposed to be equivalent 
to Hadad-ezer. On the first point it is enough to 
remark (after Wi.) that Tab-rimmon may (Rezon and 
Hezion not being identical) have been for a long time a 
contemporary of Baasha and Asa, so that only about 
forty years may have elapsed between Denhadad's war 
with Baasha and his death. On the second point, it 
may be doubted whether the reading Dad-idri is 
tenable ;! the equation IM = Rammàn (or Bir) appears 
to have been made out (sec above) ; and even were it 
otherwise, it could hardly be held that "47i is ‘the 
Aramaic form of ezer' in sym (Sayce, Crit. and Mon. 
316), for an y would have made the alteration of "édri 
into 433. impossible. — '/Zr« (‘édiru), whence 'idri 
(‘my .. .') seems in fact to be derived from 'adaru, 
‘to be wide, grand’ (mx ; cp Heb. 53:3). On the narra- 
tive of the death of Benhadad (2 K. 87-15), see HAZAEL. 
2. BENItADAD Il. By this king is here meant, not 
the contemporary of AHAB (often wrongly so designated), 
but the son of Hazael (possibly the 

S Benhadad II grandson of Benhadad ils The op- 


WR pression of Israel, begun by Hazael, 
ari). was continued by this Ben-hadad 
(2K.133). But was his name really Ben-hadad? 


Rammian-nirari 1l]. (see ASSYRIA, $ 32) mentions a 
king of Damascus named Mari', whom he besieged in 
his capital, and compelled to pay tribute. This event 
must have occurred between 806 or 805 and 803. 
Now Benhadad ll. is represented as a contemporary 
of Jehoahaz, son of Jehu, who probably reigned 
(see CHRONOLOGY, 8 34) from 814-798. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that another king named Mari’ came 
between Hazael and Benhadad. More probably Mari’, 
and not Benhadad, is the right name of the son of 
Hazael. ‘This king may have sought to compensate 
himself for the blow inflicted by Assyria, by exercising 
tyranny over Israel. (For a different view of the Ben- 
hacads see DAMASCUS, § 7.) T. K.G; 

BEN-HAIL (ma. ‘son [man] of might’), one of 
Jehoshaphat's commissioners for teaching the Law (2 Ch. 
177) The name, however, is suspicious. — Bertheau 
quotes Ben-hesed (‘son of lovingkindness'), 1 K. 412 
(MT); but the reading there is doubtful (see BEN- 
HESED, § 3). (BAL and Pesh. read 733 for "'j2 (rovs 
vioùs TOv duvardv ; but G+ adds rov viðv ath) ; cp Gray, 
HPN 65n. 2. If the story of Jehoshaphat's commis- 
sion is only ‘ideal,’ we may surmise that the name Ben- 
hail is equally unhistorical. 


BEN-HANAN (127712 —i.e. ‘son of a gracious one’ 


—a patronymic; yioc dana [B], y. anan [A] -NN. 
[L]), a son of SHIMON (g.v.), a Judahite (1 Ch. 420). 


BEN-HESED (19743, ‘son of kindness’; an im- 
possible name, see below), the third in the list of 
Solomon's prefects (1 K.410, AV ‘son of Hesed'; 
ds €co90 [B], . - - ecd [4], mayer ioc exoxXBnpl 

His prefecture included, at any rate, Socoh; but 
which of the different Socohs? If welookat the sphere 

of the prefect whose name precedes his 
gia in the list, we shall think of one of 

the two southern Socohs mentioned in 
Joshua, either that in the mountains near Hebron, or 
that in the Shéphclah, SW. of Jerusalem. Hf, on the 
other hand, we consider the sphere of the two prefects 
whose names follow his, a northern Socoh, which is 
possibly referred to in early Egyptian name-lists (see 


1 Del. (Cater Bib. T.ex.) 97) conjectures, as the original 
form of the name of Benhadad H., Bin-Addu-'idri, which he 
interprets ‘the son of Addu (= Rammàn) . . .' Pinches has, in 
fact, found the names Bin (?) -Addu-natan and Bin(?) -Addu- 
amar, which occur on tablets of King Nabüna'id. See, however, 
Wi. A T Unters. 69, n. 1. 
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Socon, 2), will be more suitable. The decision must 
be in favour of one of the two southern places of the 
name, because otherwise the land of Judah will have 
had no prefect. Which of the two southern Socohs, 
then, is the right one? Probably that in the rich corn- 
growing country of the Shéphclah, because the prefects 
had to supply provisions for the court. ‘The whole 
land of Hepher' also feli to his lot. "There are traces 
of this name in the N. (HIEPHER, i. 2; cp Gathhepher, 
Hapharaim). But if this prefect is the only southern 
one, we must expect the land of Hepher to be some 
large district (this, indeed, is implied by ‘the whole 
land'). In 1 Ch. 4:18 we hear of a Heber (agg) who 


was the father of Socoh. Plainly this Heber is closely 
connected with Hebron (as the Zeros eponymus). 3 and 
p are easily confounded from a phonetic cause: we 
should, therefore, probably read 535 jow»z, ' the whole 


land of Heber,’ or, better, * of Hebron" (pnan). 


2. Ilis place of residence is in MT called Arubboth. 
Arab in Josh.1552 (see Klo.) does not help us. (5^ 
apasw@ cut the knot by reading many 
for maw. Analogous phenomena else- 
where suggest that m should be m3, 


and that it has been misplaced. sxma (cp Bawp 
in v. 8 [DL], perhaps for *'Deth-horon') could, of 
course, be only a mutilated form of a name. To read 
‘Bethlehem’ would be much too bold, and Bietogabra 
(mod. Ac Jibrin) would not suit, since the name occurs 
late, and (as Buhl points out, Pad, 192) the description 
of the battle of Mareshah in 2 Ch. 149 is opposed to the 
assumption that there was a town on the site of Bæto- 
gahra in early times. It is quite possible, however, 
that the neighbouring town of Mareshah had a second 
name-— scarcely Beth-gibborim, but perhaps Beth-horim, 
‘place cf caves? - that has been corrupted into Arub- 
both. crma may have been partly mutilated and 
partly corrupted in the record into *xn'z, whence maa. 
especially if e was written with the mark of abbrevia- 
tion (^an or '4n. ‘The conjecture is geographically 
plausible. At the present day Dct-Jibrin is rightly 
described as ‘the capital of the Shephélah’;? this is 
set forth more fully elsewhere (sce ELEUTHEROPOLIS). 
Suffice it to remark here that if Dct-Jibrin became the 
‘centre of the district’ after the fal of Mareshah, the 
earlier city cannot have been less important in the time 
of Solomon. If Taanach and Megiddo are mentioned 
in the record of the prefectures, surely Mareshah, 
under this or some other name, must have been men- 
tioned too. 
Mer‘ash (Mareshah). 

We have spoken of Beth-horim as possibly an early 
name of Mareshah. ‘This designation would harmonise 
excellently with the natural features of the neighbour- 
hood of Mareshah and Bivtogabra. The excavation of 
the eaverns which now fill the district must have begun 
in ancient times. The Christian and Islamic marks 
and inscriptions which are sometimes found do not 
oppose this obvious supposition, See ELEUTHERO- 
I POLIS, § 2. 

We now turn to consider Ben-hesed's real name. 
Klostermann has made it probable that the first two 


2. Residence 
at Mareshah ? 


3. Real name | : : 5n JE 
l Ahijah? Zadok, the priest, and Shisha (Shavsha), 


the secretary, respectively (ep v. 2 f.) 
It is very possible that aoma should be read «5577. 
' son of the secretary,’ and that the prefect was in fact 
the Ahijah mentioned in v. 3. This is slightly favoured 
by G's (u)axe, but really rests on internal probability 
(cp BtbkAR) The misreading roma is touching, as a 


1 Beth-horim, ‘place of caves,’ would naturally come to be 
explained ‘place of the Horites' (see ELEUTHEROPOLIS, $ 2); 
the Horites were no doubt regarded as giants (gihbor = yiyas ©), 
like the Anakim. Hebron is called in Targ. Jon. Gen. 232 ‘the 
ey of the giants.’ 

GASm. HG 231. 
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monument of the sufferings of the later Jews under a 
Toned a, ‘an unkindly (cruel) people’ Ps. 431. 
h Ta3KTC. 

BEN-HINNOM (237112), Josh. 1581816; EV ‘son of 
HINNOM ' (g.v.). 

BEN-HUR, AV ‘son of Hur’ [g.v.] (WT 1g. ‘son of 
Horus'?; Baicop [BL]. Ben yioc wp [^]. oypnc [Jos. 
Ant. viii. 2 3]), one of Solomon's prefects (1 K. 48) ; 
sec SOLOMON. ‘The prefect’s own name is omitted ; 
probably his father's name also ; for the evidence tends 
to show that most of the prefects were the sons of 
famous men. The name of his city also is wanting. 
Yet the hill-country of Ephraim was not deficient in 
places of importance. Consequently either Hur or 
Ben-hur must be incorrect. Father ‘Haur’ stands in 
the place of one of David's and Solomon's heroes, 
or Beri-hur is a corruption of the name of the prefect's 
city. G's rendering may seem to protect Ben. But 
nowhere else in G's version of this section is jer 
given instead of viós (vlós is of course an interpolation) ; 
if the }3 represented by ^ is correct, we muct suppose 
that it is a mutilated form of jas, ' priest’ (as «45 in 
non in v. 10 may be of asz). In this case, Azariah, 


son of Zadok the priest (v. 2), will be the prefect's 
nime, and his city will be an= Beth-boron. „Azariah, 
therefore, stands first in both lists, which is intrinsic- 
ally probable. If, however, we follow the Bawp of 
GBL, the prefect's city alone has come down to us; 
Bawwp may represent Bethhoron, n may easily have 
come from «n Horon (abbrev. from Bethhoron). So, 
in the main, Klostermann. TRC 


BENINU (1223.8 79 (3), ‘our son'?; BENIAMEIN 


[BN]. Banoyalal [A]. -oyra [L]) Levite signatory to 
the covenant (see EZRA, i. § 7), Neh. 1015 [14]. 

BENJAMIN (j"2722 often ; but j"2* 43 [s/c; see Ba. 
note] 1 8. 91 Kt; NAMES, $8 48, 73; BENIAANE]IN 
or Bain. [BAL]). 

The gentilic i. Benjamite, 
[Judg. 315], also 527? jn 2S. 201 [1 s.9 1]aml r5.94 ; peritis 
also in 1 5. 412 [cp ©; MT j2733l]; ply 3955 22) Judge da 
1S. 227]; ceululfelwf[vlacos, [eleemerfe}e [BAL], see 1 Ch. 27 12; 
in 158.227 cexevve |^]; in 15.94 45! has idaxcuk aid DL 
taBie ; in 28. 201 DL has apayet; in 25.2329 BA Baaraa; 
in Ne. 1234 BL piae; in Zech. 14 10 BN? Bixagceu. 

Though popularly explained as meaning the propitious 
or sturdy tribe?~ ‘the son of my right hand ?—Ben- 
jamin was probably at first a geographi- 
cal name for the people of the southern 
portion of the highland district called }.phriim (cp the 
expression ‘yo’ yox iu the old narrative 1 S. 9-10 16), 
just as a district of Gilead (Gad) seems to have been 
called Sáfón, ‘ North ' (see Zevon ; cp also Teman, 
Temeni, Yemen, and on the other hand esA4-.S/r 15»). 

It is not impossible indeed that this district was already 
known to the Canaanites as ‘the South ' ; but there 1s 
nothing to suggest that it was. Indeed, it is a good 
deal more probable that the name means 'south of 
Joseph,’ the Hebrews who settled in the highlands of 
Ephraim being known as ‘the house' or ‘sons’ 'of 
Joseph,’ a designation which retained this general sense 
till quite a late date. ‘The question is rather whether 
Benjamin, at first a distinct tribe, afterwards became 
the southern part of Joseph (e.g., by the energy and 
success of Saul; as Winckler supposes), or whether it 
was not rather the southern part of Joseph that, under 
the influence of forces immediately to be described, 


gs SPEO SS 


1. Name. 


1 Another interpretation was probably ‘son of days—i.e., of 
old age’ (so in Test. xii. Patr. Benj. 1;- cp Gen. 4420 ‘child 
of his old age,’ mya 15°). 

2 ]n the uncertainty how the present text of Judg. 2016 arose 
(cp Moore, ad /oc.), there is perhaps hardly sufficient ground 
for connecting with this etymology the story of the 7oo deft- 
handed warriors. Cp, however, also Enup, and the story of 
the Benjamite deserters to David, who could use the bow and 
the sling with either hand (1 Ch. 12 2). 
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came gradually to be distinguished from the rest of the 
highlanders of Ephraim by the special name of Ben- 
jamites, 'men of the south,' the S. part, as being 
the smaller (cp x S. 921), receiving the distinguishing 
epithet. 

It is not difficult to conjecture how this would 
naturally come about. The plateau of Benjamin, if it is, 

as we have seen, historically connected with 

2. Land. : fa ci 

Joseph, is hardly divided physically from 
Judah. Indeed, although no mean country (orevwraros 
õè ó KNijpos obros Hy dud Thy Ths "yfjs åperýv : Jos. Ant. 
i. 5 22), it differs materially in its physical features from 
the northern part of Ephraim, being sterner and less 
fruitful—in fact, more Jud:ean. Moreover, valleys, 
running down to the Jordan (Suwénit, Kelt) and to the 
sea (Merj ibn ' Omér), exposed it to attack from the I. 
(Moab)and from the W. ( Philistines), while a line of strong 
Canaanite fortress-cities (Gibeon, etc.) constituted an 
additional source of danger to its highland peasants. 
'That these southerners had a certain traditional fierce- 
ness! (Blessing of Jacob)? was, accordingly, only a 
natural result of their position and history. We cannot 
be surprised, then, that they won the right to a special 
name and place. 

It is thus hardly necessary to assume, with Stade 
(Z-4T7W 1 348 ('81]), some specific attempt or series 
of attempts to overcome by force the Canaanites of the 
cities (Jericho, Ai), perhaps under the leadership of the 
clan of Joshua, in order to account for the origin of a 
separate tribe: the general situation might be sufficient. 

Mixture of race may, however, have helped to 
differentiate the tribe, although at least the Canaanite 
elements took a very long time to 
become thoroughly amalgamated, as 
we see from the story of Gibeon (Josh. 9; St. GV/ 161), 
and still more from the hints about BEEROTH (g.7., i. ),? 
which appears to have retained its distinctively Canaan- 
ite population at least till the time of Saul: indeed, 
even the radical policy of the latter seems to have been 
only partly successful (see lstigi AL, 01). If the name 
CHEPHAR-I1A AMMONAL (g.2.) indicates the presence of 
immigrants from across the Jordan we must look for the 
explanation to much later times (Josh. 1824 P). The 
position of Benjamin on the marches of Joseph, however, 
doubtless provided opportunities for mixture also with 
other tribes. 

Benjamin is, e.g., explicitly brought hy E (Gen. 3518) into 
connection with a tribe called BENONt (g.c.), while the first 
appearance of one or both of them is connected in some way (at 
least etymologically) with the disappearance of Racueu. (g.7.). 
If Simeon really temporarily settled in this neighbourhood before 
making his way south (cp IsRAEL, § 7), it is at least worthy of 
note that in a Simeonite list we find a clan name, Jamin 2 (1 Ch. 
124) and a place name Bilhah (v. 29; see BAALAH, 2. Nor 
is 1t impossible to find suggestions of some connection with 
REUBEN : a famous landmark on the borders of Benjamin is con- 
nected with his name (though the genuineness of the text is per- 
haps not beyond question),? as is also BILHAEH (g.z.), the hand- 
maid of Rachel. ln Bilhan, on the other hand, to which the 
Chronicler in his first genealogy assigns a prominent place 
(1 Ch. 7 10), we cannot safely see the remains of a Bilhah clan 
(see BitHaH), for the name may have been taken from the 
Horite genealogy, as Jeush was taken from the Edomite (below, 
§ 9 ii.a). Historical probability is certainly in favour of the idea 
that, after Dan failed to establish himself, Benjamin eventually 
spread westwards—although some of the apparent actual traces 
of this are not to be trusted (see Husuim, Gen. 4623 [Danite; 
see, however, Dan, § 8] compared with 1 Ch. 8811 ([Benjamite] ; 
AIJALON [i] Josh.1942 [Danite] compared with Judg. 1 35 
{house of Joseph] 1 Ch. 813 [Benjamite; see Bertan, 3). The 
confused connection with Manasseh, however, that seems to 


3. Population. 


1 The historical figures belonging to the tribe, too, have a 
certain passionate vehemence (Saul, etc.). 

2 Fora suggestion of a possible original connection between 
the metaphor employed in the Blessing and the constellation 
Lupus right opposite Taurus (— Joseph), see Zimmern's art. 
* Der Jakobssegen u. der Tierkreis,’ ZA 3 168 ('g2]. 

3 A late editor may be following trustworthy tradition when 
he adds CHEPHIRAH in his list (with which cp Ezra 22025— 
Neh. 7 25 29-1 Esd. 517 19). 

3 “Son qD of Reuben’ may be a corruption of ' stone (ax) of 
Reuben,’ which may be not an alternative name of the stone, but 
an alternative reading for BoHAN (g.v.). 
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result from the present text of : Ch.7 15 compared with v. 12 
is perhaps due merely to corruption of the text. (Shupham and 
Hupham may have had no place in the original system of the 
Benjamite list, 1 Ch. 76-11, and being perhaps supplied on the 
margin [see below, 8 9 ii. a] may, by some confusion, have made 
their way into the text also in Manasseh, v. 15 [cp Be. ad oc.].) 
What connection with Moab is intended in 1 Ch. 88 the present 
condition of the text makes it impossible to divine (the clause 
inay be a gloss; see below, § 9 11.8) Cp PAHATH-Moas. 
Nor perhaps can we venture to interpret historically the sugges- 
tion of the Chronicler with regard to a later transference of clans 
from Benjamin back to Ephraim (see BERIAN, 2, 3). Clan 
names common to Benjamin and other tribes are not rare. 

The memory of the derivative or at least secondary 
character of Benjamin still lived in the earlier days of 

the monarchy, as we see from 2 S. 19 2o [21] 
4. Age. ^ ; : 

(cp also 20 1 with 20 21) and (apparently) from 
Judg. 1 22,! and seems to be reflected in the patriarchal 
story (JE) which tells how, last of all, Benjamin was 
born in Canaan.? That the differentiation of Benjamin 
was relatively ancient, however, we should be prepared 
to believe from the fact of the other branches of Joseph 
being called not brothers but sons. The reference in 
the Song of Deborah is too obscure (not to speak of its 
perplexing connection in some way with Hos. 58) to Le 
of much use as positive evidence ; while the story of 
Ehud, if it is perhaps hardly necessary, with Winckler 
(Gesch. 1 138), to regard the single explicit reference to 
Benjamin as an interpolation (see below, $ 5), may 
perhaps reflect the conditions of an age when no very 
clear line was drawn between Benjamin and the rest 
of Joseph (Judg. 327)— the men of the south and the 
men of the more northern highlands. At all events, 
by the time of David Benjamin was, owing to the energy 
of Saul, a distinct political element to be reckoned 
with, although we must not forget that, e.g., in the story 
of the first appearance of Jeroboam, the ‘house of 
Joseph‘ is an administrative unit (1 K. 11 28).* 

The peeuliar condition of the legends relating to 
this tribe provokes an attempt to explain it. This 
must take account of two inconsistent 
tendencies—a tendency in favour of the 
tribe (Judg. 315 1 S. 4 12 1 K. 24 92), and a tendency 
against it (Judg. 19-21). When we bear in mind the 
central position of the tribe, and the abundznce and 
importance of sanctuaries within and near its bounds (see 
below, § 6), it cannot surprise us that there were many 
traditions of incidents in which the tribe played a part. 
]t is, however, remarkable that some of them have no 
special reference to sanctuaries. 

We can hardly suppose this due to contending political 
interests (those of Ephraim and Judah) leading to a sort of 
diplomatic flattery of the boundary tribe with a view to secu- 
ing its adhesion—just as there evidently was rivalry of a less 
peaceable kind (e.g., 1 K. 1517 22). A. Bernstein, who worked 
out this view in great detail in his able, if unequal, essay 
Ursprung der Sagen von Abraham, [saak u. Jacob, 1871 (see 
especially 61), does not take account of the stories unfavourable 
to Benjamin ourside of Genesis; and it seems clear that 
Benjamin was naturally a part of the northern kingdom (1 K. 
1221 belongs to a much later date than v. 20) The later 
history of the tribe, especially after the fall of Samaria (see below 
8 7), would go a long way towards accounting not only for the 
preservation but also for the mixed character of much Benjamin 
tradition. If we wish any further explanation, it seems reason- 
able to seek it in a natural interest, IN: otherwise, in the 
great tribal hero, the mysterious Saul and his house. 

The interest in the tribe is undeniable. 

Israel will run any risk rather than that of losing Benjamin 
(Gen. 42 38 J); the narrative delights in detailing the various 
signs of special affection on the part of ‘ Joseph,’ and even Judah 
offers himself as surety for him (Gen. 439 J) or, according to E, 
Reuben the first-born offers his two sons (Gen. 4237). On the 
other hand, all the trihes led by Joseph reprove and chastise 
3enjamin, but relent and find a substitute in Jabesh Gilead 


5. Legends. 


1 St., however, supposes that the account of Benjamin has been 
lost (Gesch. 1 138). 

2 P, however, ignores this (Gen. 83 26). 

3 Noldeke (in a private communication) thinks that at an early 
time Benjamin was a powerful tribe, and that the rise of the 
story of its late origin (as also Judg. 19-21) is to be accounted 
for simply as the result of the crippling of its power by David. 

4 It has been argued by St. from x K.418 [19] that it did not 
include Benjamin (ZA ZH 1115 n.); but could we argue from 
48 that it did not include Ephraim? 
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udg. 19-21), —a story that is strangely parallel to Joseph's accus- 
gu Ne (pals), the others Do. and Judah offering 
to become substitute (Gen. 44 33). What historical substratum 
may underlie this Gibeah story we have not the means of 
determining. lis late date and its untrustworthiness in its present 
form appear in its practically wiping out tlie tribe that was not 
so very long after able to give its first ruler to a united ' Israel" 
(see also below, $ 7, end, on post-exilic interest in Benjamin). 


Benjamin was in a sense at the centre of the religious 
life of the land. What the religious history of 
" ANATItOTH (g.v., 1) may have been we 
P. Religious can only TA ui ute were sacred 
position. massébas and trees that bore the names 
of DERORAI (Gen. 358 Judg. 45) and RACHEL (Gen. 
35 16 20 Jer. 31 15) ;! and Ramah, Geba, Gibeah, Mizpeh, 
Gibeon, Gilgal,? not only were Canaanitish sanctuaries 
but also continued to be of importance as such in Israel ; 
indeed, Geba, which (or perhaps it was the neighbouring 
Gibeah) one writer calls ' Gibeah of God‘ (1 S. 10 5), 
was perhaps selected by the Philistines as the site of 
their n¢sib because of its sanctity (1 S. 13 3 and especi- 
ally 105; cp SAUL, 8 2 2.) as well as because of its 
strategic position.? 

More important still, perhaps, Bethel itself, the 
famous royal sanctuary (Am. 7 13), where, according to 
the story, Israel encamped after crossing the Jordan 
(see Bocutm), is said by P to have belonged to 


Benjamin (Josh. 1822) ^ No doubt the Chronicler 
afterwards (1 Ch. 728) assigns it to Epbraim ; but 


(though it may well have been a border town with 
connections on both sides) that is perhaps only 
because he could not conceive of Benjamin, a tribe 
that he regarded as belonging to the southern kingdom, 
extending so far north. .\tall events, there was reason 
enough for the words used of Benjamin in Dt. 33 r2 
(cp Di. ad foc. and see below, 8 8), 
‘The beloved of Yahwe, he dwelleth secure; 
He (7.e., Vahwé) encompasseth him all the day, 
And berween his shoulders 3 doth he dwell.’ 
It seems, therefore, not unfitüng that this tribe, martial 
though it was, should for all time, whatever view we 
take of the character of Saul, be associated with two of 
the greatest names in the history of Hebrew thought 
and religion, representatives of two of the greatest of 
religious movements : Jeremiah, who was a native of a 
Benjamite town, and Paul, who at least believed that he 
was sprung from the same tribe (Rom. 111 Phil.35; 
ep Test. mi. Patr., Benj. ch. 11). 
Saul's career ended in gloom ; yet his work was not 
entirely undone. It was, therefore, a matter of course 
T. Later pue the men of lemiami [espe the 
history. ichrites, see below, § 9 ii. g), even more 
than the rest of the house of Joseph, should 
dislike being subordinated to the newly-risen house of 
Judah (sitit, 1), and should embrace any good oppor- 
tunity to assert their claim (SHERA, ii. 1), and that, 
along with the rest of the house of Joseph, they should 
throw in their lot with JEROBOAM (1). We have, accord- 
ingly, no reason to question the accuracy of the state- 
ment in 1 K. 1220: 'there was none that followed the 
house of David, but the tribe of Judah only, (ep Ps. 
802 [3] and Hos. 58 with We.'s note, and see ISRAEL, 
8 28; Jericho is regarded as north Israelite in 1 K. 
1527 1l6:5/A). However, as Jeroboam was not a 
Benjamite, and the capitals of the northern kingdom 
were always in the northern parts of Joseph (cp 
ZARETHAN II.) Benjamin does not appear to have 


1 On the stone of Bohan or Reuben, see above (§ 3). 

_ 2 Baal-tamar also was prohably a sacred place. On the special 
importance of Gilgal in early times, see CIRCUMEISION, § 2. 

Wi. has even tried 10 show that Gibeah was believed by 
some to have been the seat of Israel's famous shrine, the ‘ark '; 
but he takes no account of the discussion of Kosters (TAT 
Bi 361-376 ['93]: cp Ark, $ 5). 

Note the Arabic metaphor, WRS, Ain. 46 (foot). 

5 We cannot argue from 2Sam.2419, for ‘Judah’ here 
means, not, as the Chronicler (1 Ch. 21 6) oddly supposed, a tribe, 
but the southern kingdom (the Chronicler thinks it necessary 
to try to explain— see the attempts of @BAL to understand 
bim— why Benjamin and Levi were not numbered). 
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really gained by this step. In fact, it seems to have 
eventually gravitated more and more southwards. 
Indeed, lying on the border between the two king- 
doms, it was important strategically rather than politic- 
ally; and, although we cannot very well follow the 
details of the process,! some of its towns seem to have 
been, at one time or another, and more or less 
permanently, incorporated in the southern kingdom. 
‘The blow that the northern kingdom received in 722 
was favourable to this process, and in another sense the 
sack of Jerusalem in 586. Thus in Jer. 33135 ' the land 
of Benjamin’ is included in an enumeration of the 
various districts of the territory of Judah- viz., the 
Shephélah, Negeb, etc.— just as in 2 K.238 'from 
Geba to Beersheba,’ like ‘from Geba to Rimmon’ in 
Zech, 14 1o, stands for the whole land of Judah, and in 
Jer. 6: Jeremiah’s clansmen are living in Jerusalem ; 
and so, in the century following the rebuilding of the 
temple, Benjamin is regularly mentioned alongside of 
Judah, the combination of names appearing often to 
mean the families that were not taken to Babylon tep 
Kosters, Z/erste/, passim), and the Jews came to 
believe that Rehoboanis. kingdom had from the first 
consisted formally of these two tribes (cp Ps. 6827 [28]? 
Chron. passim, and a late writer in 1 K. 122125. 
Hence we need not be surprised at the fulness with 
which Benjamin, as compared with the other Joseph 
tribes, is treated in the book of Joshua (Di. 505). or 
at the frequent and copious Benjamin lists in. the 
Chronicler (see 8 8 ). Only we must remember that 
these tribal distinctions were in later times theoretical ; 
Simon (2 Macc. 34), Menelaus, and Lysimachus were 
Benjamites ; for the explanation of Mordecai's mythic 
genealogy (Shimei— Kish — Benjamin) sce ESTHER, 
B2. 

(a) Although the priestly writer's conception of the 
frontier of Benjamin is not cven self-consistent, Beth- 
Arabah, a point in Judah's N. 


T miu boundary (Josh. 156), being assigned 
ae R s . first (v. 61) to Judah and then (1522, 
Wow e if the text is correct ; see Berit- 


ARABAH, 1) to Benjamin, it can. be 
identified roughly. 


From the Jordan near Jericho he makes it pass up to 
Beth-aven and Bethel (Bertin), where il turns S, O Ataroth- 
addar (possibly '4£d 4) and thence W. to Beth-horon the nether 
(Bet Uo), returning by Kirjath-jearim and Nephtoah (Z.//2a), 
circling round the south of Jerusalem through the vale of 
Hinnom and the plaieau of Rephaim, and by the spring of 
Rogel, and finally returning by En-shemesh (//0d-e4- zariyeh) 
and the valley of Achor 10 the Jordan at Beth-hoglah (4 f-, or 
Aasr-flazla), . 

What led P to fix on this line, the southern stretch of 
which he repeats with greater fulness in the delineation 
of Judah (Josh.155-:9). we cannot sav; nor can we 
say why he makes the boundary run south of Jeru- 
salem.” ‘The ‘Blessing of Moses has indeed been 
taken to imply (Dt. 3312 ; see above, 8 6) that in the 
latter part of the eighth century Jerusalem was held to 
lie inside the boundary of Benjamin ; but ‘by bim’ in 
the first line is probably due to a clerical error, and 
line 3 is quite indistinct: nothing points specially to 
Jerusalem.* Stade (61771162) proposes Gibeon; per- 
haps Winekler would suggest Gibeah ; Oort, however 
(TAT, 1896, pp. 297-300), pleads vigorously for Bethel, 
and nothing could be more appropriate in a poem so 
markedly north-Israelitish, Jt is plain enough, on the 
other hand, that Jerusalem is assigned to Benjamin by 
P (though he avoids giving the name of the town, speak- 

1 See the account in GASm. //G, ch. 12. 

? On the other tribes mentioned in this verse see ZEBULUN, 
NAVHTALI. i 

3 According to the Talmud the Holy of Holies and some 
other parts of the temple stood on l'enjamite scil (Sanhedr. 54); 
but ie site of the altar, though within Benjamin, was a 

iece of land that ran into Benjamite territory from Judah 
loma, 12). . TM 

3 Unless usen may be thought to be implied in the 
mention of Benjamin before Joseph (Dr. Dé. 389). But on the 
order of the tribes cp Di. 
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ing simply of ‘the Jebusite’); and, if we do not know 
precisely why he does so, we can at least see that he 
has a purpose of some kind, for in Judg. 12: it is quite 
clear that the editor has for the sanie reason twice 
substituted ‘ Benjamin’ for the original ‘Judah,’ which 
we find in the otherwise identical Josh. 1563. We 
must conclude that, whatever conceptions prevailed in 
later times, in the days when tribal names were really 
in harmony with geographical facts of one kind or 
another, Jerusalem was counted to Judah. 

(6) Many late lists of Benjamite towns have been 
preserved. 1. The only carly one is the rhetorical 
enumeration of twelve places on the path of the 
Assyrian invader (Is. 1028-32). 

Of the six names in it which are not mentioned in any of the 


other lists, two are those of towns the sites of which are known 
with certainty: MicuMAsH (.Maudeds) and GEniM (EF/22). 


2. P's list (Josh. 1821-28) comprises an eastern and a 
western group--viz., a group of twelve (to which he 
adds in 2138 two others) and a group of fourteen towns. 

Of these twenty-eight the following sixteen may be regarded 
as identified, some with certainty, others with a high degree 
of probability : JEsiciio, BetTu-HoG iad, ZEMARAIM, BETHEL, 
PARAH, GEBA, GiBpeon, Raman, BeeroTu, Mizpea, CHE- 
PHIRAH, ‘the Jentsrre,’ GIBEATH, KIRIATH, ANATHOTH, 
ALMON (see ALEMETH). 

3. Neh. 1131-35 contains a list of some sixteen towns 
alleged to be settled by Benjamites. The list, which 
may be ineompletely preserved, is more and more 
assigned, by scholars of various schools, to the time 
of the Chronicler (see Vorrey, Comp. and Hist. Value 
of Esra-Neh. 42 f. ; Mey. £mésteh. 107, 189); at all 
events, it cannot be early. 

Of the eleven new names (unless the Aija of v. 31 be the 
Avvim of Josh. t823) not in the Joshua lists, four may be re- 
garded as identified beyond dispute: Hapip, NEBALLAT, Lop 
(see Lyppa), Oxo. 

4 Invthe list Neh. 2 — E222 —T Esd i (see EZRA, ti: 
89), vt. 25-37 2-34, and 174-22 respectively, seem to 
enumerate places (apparently places where members 
of Ezra’s ' congregation’ were resident), mostly within 
old Benjamite rather than old Judahite territory. 

In this list, excluding Nuvo (iv.) as heing probably merely a 


transposition of Nos, we have still five other new names, of 


which, however, some seem to be spurious, and only NeTorHan 
and BrrH-AzMAVETH (see AZMAVETH [1.]) can be regarded as 
identified with any certainty. 

Other places perhaps in Benjamite territory are BAAL- 
HAZOR (2 S. 1323) and Nonn (see Moore, Judges, 443). 
1 Esd. also adds a CHAbtas and AMMIDOI (CriADI- 
ASAt). 

Lists of Benjamite clan or personal names (sometimes, 
of course, including place names) are many. 
They have mostly, however, suffered much 
at one stage or another in transmission. 

(i.) P's two (Gen. 46= Nu. 20) are, as usual, different 
versions of the same list. 

They probably contain two triplets (4) BELA— Becner— 
Ashbel, and (4) GERA Naaman- .\hiram; and a third triplet, 
not quite so certain, (c) Shuphan— Hupham—Ard. 

(ii.) The Chroniclers two (1 Ch. 7 and 1 Ch. 8) are 
more difficult to understand, but are eonstructed more 
or less on the samé scheme. 

(a) In 1 Ch. 76% (sons of the first triplet 1—of which, how- 
ever, Ashbel, * Man of Baal,’ becomes Jediael, ‘ Intimate of El ")2 
we have what is of all the lists perhaps the most symmetrical. 
Certain peculiarities (such as apparent doublets) make it plausible 
to suppose that the symmetry was once even greater. Abijah, 
a name that occurs elsewhere in the Chronicler's genealogies 
only in priestly families,? should perhaps be read ‘the father of’ 
(cp ‘ father of Bethlehem,’ 1 Ch. 44). In that way the two places 
Anathoth and Alemeth would be assigned to the last-mentioned 
son of Becher, just as in v. 12 Shuppim and Huppim are ascribed 


9. Genea- 
logical. 


1 Verse 12a in a sense represents the third triplet, and 124 
has names connected in chap. 8 with the second. 

2 Cp oxen, 1 Ch. 27 325 bye, 2 S. 238 (Marquart in a private 
communication. We can hardly argue from the Ashhal or 
Ashhol of the Peshitta that the change of Ashbel to Jediael is 
due to an accident; for in the Peshitta 1 Ch. 76 simply substi- 
tutes the corrupt Genesis list (46 21) of nine names (with its ! Ehi 
and Rosh Muppim' for * Ahiram Shuppim °} for the Chronicler's 
list of three sons. 

3 On the supposed Abijah, wife of Hezron, see CALEB, ii. 
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to Ir- Iri the last-mentioned son of Bela. Marquart,! to whom 
the detection of this analogy is due, suggests that maxi should 
be read 533 ww If some form of this theory be adopted it will 
be only natural to look for a name (or names) assigned to the 
last-mentioned son of Jediael (the remaining brancb of Benjamin) 
and to find it in Hushim the son of Aher (v. 12), This will be 
still more plausible if we may adopt the rest of Marquart's 
theory, that Aher snw is a miswritten 45nx—/7.e., Ahihor—and 
that Ahishahar, >nenx, isa corruption of the same name (an'ny). 
If Uzzi and Uzziel in v. 7 are a doublet, ‘five’ in the same verse 
is not original. Perhaps Ehud etc., in v. 10 are brothers of 
Bilhan, the intervening words being a parenthesis.2 Whilst v. 
12 is thus required to give symmetry to the genealogy, it may 
ücvcrbheless be in a sense an appendix, 

(8) Chap. 8 has in parts the appearance of being constructed 
in a very schematic form (though efforts to detect a general 
scheme have not been markedly successful), and this seems to 
warrant the conviction that the present obscurity is due to 
textual corruption. For remedying that some help can be had 
from the versions; but it is not sufficient. Certain suggested 
emendations (see an article by the present writer in /QA 11 102- 
114 [98]) so greatly reduce the disorder that now prevails that 
there seems to be reason to believe that the genealogy was at 
one time markedly regular in structure, and that considerable 
boldness in attempts to restore it is warranted. It has always 
seemed difficult to explain how the historically important Benja- 
mite clans—the clan of Saul and Sheba (viz., Becher), and that 
of Shimei (viz., Gera)—are so subordinated in this extraordinarily 
copious list (they appear to be omitted altogether in Nu. 26; 
see, however, BECHER). It is probable that the subordination 
is due to corruption of the text. When emended in the way 
already referred to, 1 Ch.81-76 is reduced to P's three triplets 
with the additional statement that Gera was the father of [K]JHup 
(g.v.) and Shua{l], or rather, as Marquart acutely suggests, 
SHIMEI (g.v. ; cp BE [age]-magas). What follows is obscure— 
the reconstruction proposed in JQR, Z.c., is in parts not much 
more than a guess—but it seems extremely probable that the 
names in vv, 1-27, beyond P's three triplets, were originally 
attributed to Gera through Ahishahar (once corrupted into 
Shaharaim ; see above, [a]) and Hushim (v. 12 being an intrusive 
repetition of a later part of the list). Then vv. 30-38 gave the 
genealogy of the Bichrites (for 3233 3135 ‘and his ürstborn,' 
read *4233 s) ‘and the sons of the Dichrite), v. 326 being 
perhaps a marginal gloss due to some bewildered reader of zz. 
32-32 (in their new position after the intrusion of v. 28 /. from 
chap.9) Marquart suggests that these nine verses originally 
followed the mention of the sons of Bela. For fuller details and 
other snggestions the reader is referred to the article already 
cited.3 [t is difficult to avoid the conviction that some recon- 
struction is necessary. 

(ii.) In Neh. 1177. and 1Ch.97-9 we have two 
versions of a list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the original of which it is quite impossible to restore. 

The names are grouped in the form of genealogies of a few 
persons; for which, among other reasons, Meyer pronounces 
the list an invention of the Chronicler (J?sfeA., 189). 
Kosters, however, suggests that the genealogical form is not 
original (//ersfe/), and that the authority was a list of Jerusalem 
Benjamites living in Jerusalem before the arrival of Ezra. 

(iv.) On the list of Benjamite warriors in 1 Ch. 12 3-7, 
see DAVID, 8 11 (a) ii. On relations of Benjamin to 
other tribes, see, further, RACHEL, BILHAI, JOSEPII 

2. A Benjamite, b. Bilhan, r Ch. 7 rot (see No. 1, § 9, ii. æ) 

3. A Levite, of the b'ne Harim, in the list of those with foreign 
wives, Ezral032 (see EZRA, i. § 5, end). 

4. A Levite, in the list of wall-builders, Neh.323 (see NEHE- 
MIAH, § T A, Ezra, ii. $8 16[1], 15 4), perhaps the same as No. 3. 

5. In the procession at the dedication of the wall (Ezra, 1. 
8 13 £), Neh. 1234 (ueapecy [L]) ; on which see Kosters, Zet 
Herstel, 59. H. W. H. 


BENJAMIN, GATE OF (12:22 W), Jer. 202 37 13 
387 Zech. 1410. See JERUSALEM. 


BENO (123) is taken as a proper name in 1 Ch. 2426 f. 
by EV, inz. 26 by 6 (vio: BoNNi [A], BoNNEIA yioc 
ayToy [L]. B om. ; in v. 27 GPA has vio1 avrov, 
G* vioc ay.) and by Jer. and Targ. That the list 
of the sons of Levi is in a most unsatisfactory state 
is evident from a comparison with Ex. 617 f. 1 Ch. 
617 [2] ÆA 29. [14] and 232: f. The MT is most 
obscure, and, aecording to Kittel, zz. 20-31 are one of 
the latest additions ; one rendering is to take v. 26 f. 
as follows :—' Of Jaaziah, his (Merari's) son, (even) the 
sons of Merari through Jaaziah his son,' ete. 


BEN-ONI (3873; yioc oAyNHc moy [ADEL], 


1 In a private communication to the present writer. 

2 So Marquart. On foreign names in this list see above, $ 3. 

3 See now also Marquait's important article on the same 
subject (JQR xii.) 
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rightly interpreting the mind of the writer), the first 
name of BENJAMIN (8 3), given to her new-born child 
by the dying Rachel (Gen. 3518). Ben-oni must, how- 
ever, have been an early tribal name. We find the 
clan-names ONAM and ONAN (both in Judah, the 
former also llorite); also a Benjamite city ONO; nor 
can the existence of an ancient city called BETH-AVEN 
(Beth-on ?) be denied. ‘To assume, however, with Prof. 
Sayce (Patriarch. Pal. 191 f.), first that Beth-el was 
also called Beth-on, and next that the names Beth-on 
and Ben-oni imply that the name of the god worshipped 
at Luz was On, and next that this divine name was 
derived from On-Heliopolis in Egypt, is purely 
arbitrary, Cp BETii-AVEN, AVEN (3). ORG: 


BEN-ZOHETH (DDij3. etym. doubtful, probably 
corrupt), ZoHETH and Ben-Zoheth are mentioned in 
1 Ch. 420 (viol twa [B], vl. &wxaà [A], vl. gawd [L]), 
among the sons of Ishi of Juba. 


BEON (iY), Num. 323. Sce DAAL-MEON. 


BEOR (^M, possibly miswritten for ACHBOR ; see 
BAAL-HANAN [1]; Bewp [B.AI.; WII in 2 Pet. 215]). 
t. Father of the Fdomite king But. [ii. 1], Gen. 36 32 
(Barwp [L])=t Ch. 143 (Batcop [^]. cenpwp, ie., 
Zippor [L]). 

2. Father of BALAAM (Nu. 225, etc., Bacwp [A], 
except in Dt. 234 [s] Josh. 1322 Mi.65; in Josh. 249 
[6^ omits]), called Bosor in 2 Pet. 215 AV (Bocop 
[ Ti. following ANEC]; Vg. osor; cp the conflate reading 
Bewopsop [N*]). RV Beor ([Beep WHY). In Nu. 2422 
BAFL reads 7g Bewp (Barwp [A]) for Heb. apab. 

BERA (2773, scarcely, ‘ with evil,’ cp BiRsHA ; these, 
like other names in Gen. 14, may be mutilated and 
corrupted forms; BadAAa [ADEL] Bapa [12], Badac 
[Jos. Int. i. 9]), king of Sodom, who joined the league 
against Chedorlaomer (Gen. 14 2). See CIIEDOR- 
LAOMER, § 2, end. 


BERACHAH, RV Beracah (1373, ‘blessing’ ; 


Bepyeta [BN]. Bapayia [.M.], a Benjamite, one of 
David's warriors (1 Ch. 123). See Davip, 8 r1: [a] iii. 
BERACHAH (RV Beracah) VALLEY OP (PY 
M373. Ko1rAac eyAoyiac [BAL]), the scene of the 
great thanksgiving of Jehoshaphat and his people 
(2 Ch.2026; in 26a 6 atdwy rís cbdNoyias [BA]. 7 
KoiNàs Ts eN. [EL] The geographical knowledge of 
the narrator was evidently good; but that, of course, 
does not make his narrative any more historical (see 
Jenosuapuar). At no great distance from Z'eeg'a 
there is a broad open wády, on the west side of which 
are extensive ruins named Sereskit. Just opposite the 
ruins the wady itself is called the [l/adv Bererkut (Rob. 
LBR, 275). From the form Bereiküt we gather that 
the true ancient pronunciation was probably Bercchoth, 
‘reservoirs.’ T. K. C. 


BERACHIAH (10233) 1 Ch. 624 [39], RV BERE- 
CUILAH, 5. 

BERAIAH (MN, § 31, ' Yahwé creates’; Bapata 
[L], Bepira ! kai B. [BA]). 1. A Benjamite, assigned 
to the b'ne Sımet (8); 1 Ch. 821.. The name is prob- 
ably post-exilic, ‘creation’ being one of the great exilic 
and post-exilic religious doctrines. 

2. See BEDEIAH. 


BEREA, 1. An unknown locality in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, where Bacchides encamped before 
the battle in which the Jews were defeated and Judas 
the Maccabee was slain (Apr. 161 B.c.). The camp of 
Judas was at Elasa, Eleasa, or Alasa, also unknown, 
but probably A4. //asà between the two Beth-horons 
on the main road from Sharon to Jerusalem (1 Macc. 
94.) The best reading seems to be Bepea [ANV]; 
but there is MS authority also for Benp-{a@ and 


1 That is ayna; cp 1 Ch. 7 3o. 
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Beypüag ; Vet. Lat. has Berethiim. Josephus (Ant. xii. 
102) has ByOsyOw, or, in some MSS, Bypfyd. Ewald 
thinks of the modern Bir ez-Zcit, 15 m. NW. from 
Jufna, or of Beeroth (mod. el Birch). 

2. RV Berea, Bépou [A], -pevo. [V]), the scene of 
the death of MENELAUS, the modern Aleppo (2 Macc. 
134). 

3. Bépora (Ti. WII] (some MSS Bépp.), now Verria, 
or A'ara lerría, in Lower Macedonia, at the foot of 
Mt. Bermios, 5 m. above the left bank of the Haliac- 
mon (J%stritsa). It has a splendid view over the 
plains of the Hfaliacinon and the Axius; plane-trees 
and abundant streams make it one of the most desirable 
towns of the district. Yet it did not lic on the main 
road; which perhaps accounts for its being chosen as 
a place of refuge for Paul and Silas in their midnight 
escape from "Thessalonica (.Acts 17 ro). 

A curious parallel is found in Cicero's speech against Piso. 
Unable to face the chorus of complaint at Thessalonica, Piso 
‘fled to the out-of-the-way town of Bera’ (in oppidum devium 
Beraam. In Pis. 36). 

In the apostolice age Beroea contained a colony of 
Jews, and a synagogue (.\ects 1710). ‘They were of a 
' nobler ' spirit (evyevéorepor) than those of Thessalonica 
— possibly because they did not belong to the purely 
mercantile class. Not only were many of the Jews theni- 
selves converted, but also not a few of the Grecks, both 
men and women (r&v EAXMqriówry *yvvaikiv Tv e oxq- 
uóvcv kal avdpwr otk ÓXCyot Acts 17 12 ; the language 
seems to indicate that the apostle was here dealing 
with an audience at a higher social level than elsewhere). 
Paul's stay here seems to have been of some duration 
(several months, Rams. Paul, 234), partly in order to 
allow him to watch over the converts of "Thessalonica, 
only 50 m. distant; he may have been still at Bercca 
when he made those two vain attempts to revisit them to 
which 1 ‘Thess. 218 alludes, and "Timothy may have been 
sent to them from Berai, and not from Athens, on the 
occasion mentioned in 1 Thess. 32. The apostle was at 
length obliged to quit the town, as the ' Jews of T hessa- 
lonica' heard of his work and resorted to their usual 
tactics of inciting to riot (rcaXeUovres To's ÜxXovs, Acts 
71:3) Silas and ‘Vianothy were left in Macedonia ; but 
Paul was escorted by certain of the converts to the sea 
and as far as Athens (.Ncts 17 14). This hurried de- 
parture (evéws, 7. 14) may have been by the road to Dium. 

The omission of the harbour is noticeable. In other) ases the 
name of the harbour is given: so in Acts1475 16 11 1518. The 
omission, however, affords no proof that the journey to Athens 
was performed by land - à view which derives some colour froni 
the AV ‘to go as It were to the sea’ (RV ‘as far as to the sea‘). 

Possibly one of his escort was that Sopater, son of 
Pyrrhus, a Berocan, who is mentioned in .\cts 204 as ac- 
companying Paul from Corinth to Macedonia. The 
Sosipater of Rom. 1621 is probably another person. We 
read in Acts20 5 that the escort from Corinth preceded 
Paul to Troas: this may have been partly due to his 
making a detour in order to revisit Beroea.— w. J. w. 


BERECHIAH (aso. in Nos. 4 f. 3:233; 8 28, 
'Yahwé  blesses' = Jeberechiah, Bapayfe]ia [EN-\], 
-x1ac [L]). 

t. Son of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch. 3 20 (Bapayıa [L], -tat (B). 

2. One of the Levites that dwelt in the villages of the 
Netophathites, 1 Ch. 9 16 (yee [B], -xeas [A], a8. 11.1) not 
included in | Neh. 11. Probably the same as the doorkeeper for 
the Ark, r Ch. 15235. 

3. Father of Meshullam in list of wall-builders(sce Ni Hk MIAH, 


8 1/7, Ezra, ii., 88 16[1], 157), Neh. 34 (-yeas [XA], om. B), 
30 (Bapxexa [BN], Sapia [A]) ; cp 618. 

4. Father of the prophet Zechariah, Zech.117 (Bapaxías 
[BNAQ]. Omitted in the || Ezrafa. On 1he question of his 
identity with the BARACHIAS (AV), or DAagacinan (RV) of Mt. 


23 35, see ZACHARIAS, 9. 
5. Father of Asaph, a singer, 1 Ch. 6 24[39] (14V BEnACHIAH), 


1517 (xta [L)). 

6. AN eshillemoth ; one of the chief men of the h'ne Ephraim, 
temp. Ahaz, 2Ch. 28 12 (Zaxapcas [B], Bapaxtas [A]). 

BERED (723; Bapad [AD]; -pax [L]; 54440 
[Vg.]. A place in S. Palestine, or perhaps rather 
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N. Arabia, between which and Kadesh lay BEER- 
LAHAI-ROI [g.v.] (Gen.16:4) Three identifications 
deserve mention. (1) The Targums represent 
it by the same word as that given for Shur in v. 7—Onk, 
by wun Hagra, and Jer. Targ. by nsn Hálüsa. The 
former word, however (ep Ar. 47r, ‘a wall, enclosure’), 
seems to be meant for a translation of the name Shur, 
not for an identification of the place. "The second 
name is clearly the Elusa of Ptol, which is now 
probably A4. Ahalaşa in the Wady 'Aslüj, about 
12 m. from Beersheba on the way to Ruhaibeh or 
Rehoboth (see Palmer, PELO, 1871, p. 35; Guérin, 
Judde, 9 269-273). (2) Eus. and Jer. (OS 299 76 
1452) identify a certain ‘well of judgment’ with the 
village Berdan in the Gerarite country (in which Becr- 
sheba also is placed). This ‘well of judgment’ seems 
like a confused reminiscence of Enmishpat—7.e., Kadesh 
(Gen. 147). Is this Berdan the same spot which Jerome 
(OS 101 3) calls Barad, where, he says, a well of Agar 
was shown in his day? (3) If, with Rowlands, 
we find BEER-LAHAI-Rot (g.v.) at "Ain Muweileh, Bered 
may be some place in the Wady esh-Sheraif, on the 
E. side of the Jebel Dalfa'a (see Palmer's map). 
ERG 

BERED (773), an Ephraimite clan, 1 Ch. 720 
(Bapad [3] paam [I.], om. [B]), apparently called 
in Nu. 2635 BrcnkR- a. well-known Benjamite clan 
name. When we consider the close relation between 
the two tribes, the occurrence of Becher in Ephraim 
seems not unnatural (cp BERIAN, 2 f.) Sce, however, 
BECHER. 


BERI (3, prob. - N32, § 76, ‘belonging to the | 


well” [or to a place called Be'er] ; the name occurs 
twice in Phoenician ; caBpei [D]. Bapi [.X). BHper CHJ} 
an Asherite family-name (1 Ch. 7 36). 


BERIAH (123, perhaps ‘prominent,’ $ 7; cp the 
play on the name in rCh.723 with the play on the 
name BERA [7:.] in Targ. ps.-Jon.; Bapl[eli4 
[B.AL.]). 

1, An Asherite clan individualised; Gen. 4617 Nu. 26 44 7. 
(45, v. 28 i in v. 28 Bepi [1.], in 7. 29 it is omitted); 1 Ch. 7 30 
(Beptya! [B], v. 31 -xa [D]: gentilic, Beriite, Nu.2644 (ò 
Bapual[e]c (Ba vid F], Bupa [B*vid], -pat [A], Bepec [L]). 

2. An Ephraimite clan-name, in a story of a cattle- 
lifting raid in x Ch. 721-23 (beginning at ' and Ezer and 
Elead' ; 2.23 Bapyaa [B], -pie [L]) ; ep 813. Aceord- 
ing to the Chronicler, Beriah was a son of Ephraim, 
born after his brother had been slain, and he was called 
Beriah because ‘it went evil with his [father's] house’ 
(note the assonance ap% ny32) This notice of the 
conflict with the men of Gath is enigmatical; were 
there family reminiscences of the border strifes of the 
early Israchtes which were recorded in documents 
distinct from our canonical books and accessible to the 
Chronicler ? 

We. preserves a sceptical attitude (Pro/.(4), 214); Bertheau 
and Kittel, however, think that there is here a genuine tradi- 
tion, and that, on the destruction of the clans Ezer and Elead, 
the Ephraimites of the border districts applied for help to the 
Benjamite clans, Shema and Beriah (1 Ch. S 13) According to 
S. A. Fries, the basis of this story is an early tradition dealing 
with a raid made by Ephraimites into Palestine from the land 
of Goshen? in the wider sense which Hommel and he himself 
give to this term (see GOSHEN). 


It would be unsafe to use these unsupported state- 


ments of the Chronicler as historical material See 
below. 
3. A clan of Benjamin (8 9 (ii) (8), 1 Ch.815 


(Seprya [B], Bap. [A], Bapaa [L.]). 16 (Bapleleya [ BA). 
probably to be identified with No. 2. It appears to be 


1 Note that in Bepuya (1 Ch. 7 30 [B], and 813 [B]), Bapyaa 
(1 Ch. 7 23 [B]), and Baple]liya (8 13 [^], 16 [BA], y=soft y G.e., 
Ar. ‘ain), which is usually represented by a breathing. For y= 
rough y (7.e., Ar. $) see Gaza, ZOAR, ZIBEON, etc. 

2 Pesh. reverses the statement of the MT; cp Barnes, Pesh. 
Text Chron, xi. 
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stated that the Benjamite clan Beriah was adopted into 
Ephraim in recognition of the service it had rendered 
to the imperilled territory. So Bertheau ; cp Bennett, 
Chron, 89. Cp also EPHRAIM. 

4. A Gershonite (Levite) family, 1 Ch. 2310. (Bepta [BL]; 
om. A in v. 10). S. A. C. 

BERITES, THE (D'222), appear, through a cor- 
ruption of the text, in 2S. 2014 (MT), where Kloster- 
mann, Kittel, Budde, and (with some hesitation) 
Driver, read DY 3313, ‘the Bichrites (see BICHRI). 
The consonants 33 are, in fact, presupposed by the 
strange rendering of 55^ (xal mávres) év xappev; GY 
kal maga TÓMs) The description of the progress of 
SHEBA (g.v. ii.) now first becomes intelligible. 


BERITH (3), Judg. 945 AV, RV El-berith. See 
BAAL-BERITIL 


BERNICE (Bepnikn [Ti. WH] for Bepentku, the 
Macedonian form of pepeN iKH ), eldest daughter of Herod 
Agrippa I., and sister of the younger .\grippa(Acts 25 1323 
2630). She was married to her uncle Herod, king of 
Chaleis ; and after his death she lived, not without sus- 
picion of incest, with her brother Agrippa. She next 
became the wife of Polemon, king of Cilicia. This 
connection being soon dissolved, she returned to her 
brother, and afterwards became the mistress of Ves- 
pasian and Titus (Jos. Ant. xix. 51 ; xx. 72/f.; Tae. 
Hist.i.81; Suet 774 7); ep Sch. GI7i, and see 
HERODIAN FAMILY, 9. 


BERODACH BALADAN (ACI JINT2), 2K. 
2012 EV; EVm£ MERODACII-BALADAN, 
BEROEA (Bepoia), 2 Mace. 124 RV, AV BEREA, 2. 


BEROTH (Bupo0? [3], 1rEsd.5:9— Ezra225, 
BEEROTH, 

BEROTHAH (NDIN), a place mentioned by Ezekiel 
(4716; aBOHpa [BQ], cocOHpa [^]. Bupe a- [Q??-]) 
in defining the idcal northern frontier of the Holy Land. 
It is apparently the same as BEROTHAI (g.7.), and 
may be regarded as a lengthened form of Béroth— 
Becroth, ‘wells.’ As yet it has nc been certainly 
identified. Ewald (47757. 3 153} connected it with the 
well-known Berytus (the Brutu and Bi runa of the 
Amarna letters, the Bz’arusu of the List of Thotnes III. 
[so W. M. Müller], and the mod. Beirut); but it scems 
clear that a maritime city would not suit Ezckiel's 
description. ‘Tomkins would, therefore, place Berothah 
in the neighbourhood of the rock-hewn inscriptions 
in the lady Brissa, NW. of Baalbec, down which 
wady a stream is marked in the Carte de Liban as 


flowing to the Orontes (PE/Q Ap. 1885, p. 108) ; 
but his philological argument scems unsound. Furrer 
(ZDPI' 8 34), Socin (PaZÜ, 369), and v. Riess 


(Bib. Atl) have thought of Berertān, a village not 
far to the S. of Baalbec ; but this is only a plausible 
conjecture, and must be judged in connection with 
Furrer's general theory of the fronticr (see Hor, MOUNT; 
RiBLAH; ZiDAD) Cp ARAM, § 6. 


BEROTHAI (*N73 ; Klo. would read *N3), a town 
belonging to Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 2S. 88 (vat 
ék r&v éKNekrGv TÓNew», perhaps reading p*725 from 


"mz ‘to separate, sclect' [so Klo. ), possibly another 


form of BEROTIIAH (see, however, Klo. and the article 
TEBAH). In 1 Ch. 188 (where (5^ has the same trans- 
lation), which is parallel to 25. 88, for Berothai we 
find the name CHUN, which must be a corruption, 
either of the first three letters of Berothai (Z.e., ma) in 
one of the earlier alphabetic stages, or of some other 
name which the Chronicler found in his copy of the old 
narrative.! For asuggested emendation see MEROM, end. 

1 The reading ‘nia is probably supported by © in doth 


places, and by the xaAA(a rais (—éxAekrov of &BAL)of Jos. Ant. 
vii.53. The latter's text, however, must have represented a 


conflate reading, for he reads Méxwx(t), which points to [i2 
‘from Cun.” 
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BEROTHITE (*D i321), 1 Ch. 1139. 


BERYL. The Beryl as a mineral species! includes, 
besides the common beryl, the aquama- 
1. Description. rine or precious beryl, and the emerald. 

The similarity between the beryl and the emerald 
was pointed out by Pliny (3720); the only points of 
distinction are the green colour of the emerald and the 
somewhat superior hardness of the beryl (7.5 to 8 in 
the mineralogical scale; specific gravity from 2.67 to 
2.732). 

If we leave out of account the emerald, the colours of 
the beryl range from blue through soft sca-green to a 
pale honey-yellow, and in some cases the stones are 
entirely colourless. ‘The aquamarine is so named on 
account of its bluish-green colour, ‘gui viriditetem 
puri maris imitantur’ (Piny, Lc). The beryl crystal- 
lises in six-sided prisms with the crystals often deeply 
striated in a longitudinal direction, — "he great abun- 
dance of aquamarine and other forms of beryl in modern 
times has very much depreciated its value; but it is 
still set in bracelets, necklaces, ete., and used for seals. 

"That the beryl was known to the ancients there can 
be no doubt. Some of the finest examples of ancient 

Greek and Roman. gem-engraving are 
ae found executed in beryl (see King's de- 
pones, etc. scription of a huge aquama:ine intaglio 
over two inches square, Prec. Stones, Gems, and Prec. 
-Mefads, p. 132) : the Romans cut it into six-sided prisms 
(eyéfndrt) and mounted them as ear-drops. It is also 
clear from the evidence of Pliny (Lc., 2eryZ4) that, in 
later times, at least, beryl was called by the same name 
as now, though apart from (5 (sce below) the name 
does not appear in any Greek writer till considerably 
after Pliny's time.? lt appears, however, to have been 
called also cudpaydes; Theophrastus seems to know 
three kinds of smaragdos, which may well be our true 
emerald, our aquamarine, and our common beryl 
(Lap. 23) |n Herodotus, too, smaragdos is the 
material not only of the gem engraved for the ring of 
Polycrates (341), but also of the pillar in the temple of 
Heracles at Tyre (244), which cannot have been of true 
emerald, as the noble kinds of beryl are never found 
of large size. 

The Hebrews must be presumed to have known the 
beryl. We may perhaps identify it with the shoham 

3. Hebrew E=): ion p vole us that the ornaments 
on the high priest's shoulder (Ex. 28920 
= 35927) were of shdham, and (5 renders 
this gudpaydos. We cannot always trust G's rendering 
of stone names (see PRECIOUS STONEs); but in this 
case the identification seems suitable. We are told that 
on cach sheham-stone were inscribed the names of six of 
the tribes of Israel, for which purpose a natural hexagonal 
cylinder of beryl would be admirably fitted if, as has 
been suggested, the six names were inscribed longi- 
tudinally on the six faces. ‘Fhe shvham-stones mounted 
in ouches of gold were probably therefore beryls pierced 
or simply mounted at the end with bosses (umbilici) of 
gold, like the beryl cylinders described by Pliny. 

The importance given to the beryl among the Baby- 
lonians and the Phoenicians (see above) makes it all the 
more probable that the Hebrews would specially value 
it. From Gen. 212 (later stratum of J ?) it would appear 
that the s4óZam was known in Judah before the exile, 
and believed to abound, with good gold and bdellium, in 
HaviLAH. The Chronicler brings skéham-stones into 
connection with the construction of the pre-exilic temple 
(1Ch.292; but the reading may be incorrect, see 
Exony, c), while the writer of Job 2816 classes it with 
gold of Ophir and other precious substances. 

The etymology of the word shdsam (which occurs in 


See BEEROTIL 


name. 


1 On the stone called Beryl in EV see 8 4. 

_ 2 Thechrysoberylus, chrysoprasus, and chrysolithus of ancient 
Jewellery appear, to some extent at least, to have been names 
applied to different shades of beryl. 
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Chronicles as a proper name; see SHOHAM) is at 
present uncertain, 
Ges.- Rod. ie $.v.) traces it to a root 

4. Etymology meaning ' paleness,’ as if ‘the pale stone,’ 

and versions. while Haupt, connecting it with the Assyrian 

sdmtu, renders ' pearl.’ Delitzsch, however, 
argues that sdm means a 'dark- coloured [stone]’ (Ass. 
HWE 4885; cp Par. 60 f. 130 f), and Halévy connects Assyr. 
simtu with Syr. £pi rather than Heb. Hon (Rev. Crit. , 1881, 
P- 479). 

Shoham 
follows :— 

QUAL Bnpvààiov (as in Targ. [phra], Saad. etc.) in Ex. 25 20 
39:3, reproduced in Ezek. 2813 (see Precious Stonis); 
Acos [ms] G4apáyóov in Fx. 289 35 27 396; A. o mpag«vos (leck- 
green) in Gen. 2 12; A. gapótov in Ex. 35 9: A. goo [BA], óvvxos 
[L]in 1 Ch. 292; £v ávvyt (as in Aq. at Ex., Theod. and Symm. 
at Ex. and Gen., and Vy. [onycAinus, but osvr in Ezek.] except 
in Job) in Job2816; Pesh. everywhere le; (BRwLA) or 
I. Noss except in 1 Ch. 292 where its text differs; Aq. in 
Gen. 2 12 and Vg. in Job 28 16 sardonyx. 

RV" adds as an alternative the rendering BERVL,! 
thus supporting the identification argued for above. 

EV follows througheut the usual Vg. rendering, giving every- 
where ‘onyx’ (sce Onyx), reserving ‘beryl’ for the Hebrew 
Tarshish (see Tarsnisu, STONE oF). In the NT, however, 
* beryl' is naturally the EV rendering of BxpvAAov (Kev. 21 24). 

W. R. 

BERZELUS (zopzceAAeoc [A]) 1 Esd. 538 AV= 

Ezra 26r, DAR ZI, 2 


BESAI “D2, § 52; Bacep [L]) The b'ne Besai, 
a family of NETIMNIM in the great post-exilie list (see 
EZRA, ii. § 9), Fzra249 (Bae[eh [BA] Neh. 752 
(Breet [BA], Barr. [N ) 2 1 ksd. 53r Bastar, RV 
BASTMAI (Bachar [BA], Beooep [L.]). 

BESODEIAH (717123, ‘in the secret of Yah,’ § 22; 
the form, however, is very improbable [see BLZALLEL] ; 
read, rather, MIDA, Hasadiah), an Israclite, father of 
Meshullam in the list of wall-builders (sce Nini Mit, 
Soja z RA MESS eS dle Solis 6 (Badia [12], 
aBàcia [N], Bacwaia L], Bacidia [L]). 

T. K. C. 

BESOM INONU, Is. 1H 23t; Pesh. Ih aio; VE- 


scofa ; TTHÀOY BapaOpoN [PNOV]. rr. Badpon [.\]), 
a word occurring nowhere else in Hebrew or, in this 
sense, in any Semitic dialect.? According to Talm. B. 
Rosh ha-shind, 26 b., the word, though unknown to 
the Rabbis (who called the article 2:258), was still in use 
among the women (ep Jer. .1/es7/a, ii. 2) ‘There is not, 
therefore, any reason to doubt that Vg. and Pesh. are 
right in understanding something to sweep (away) with 
(cp the metaphor in Is. 30 28 [sieve]; on which scc AGRI- 
CULTURE, 8 r0). The besom of death is not unknown 
to mythology (Otto Henne Am Rhyn, Die Deute he 
Volésaze,? 411 f); but the figure hardly needs any 
mythological warrant (Che. ad duc. ). 


BESOR (mi, Bocop [BAL], Jos. ut. vi. 140, 
BaceAoc) a wady (Sm), mentioned in the account of 
David's pursuit of the Amalekites, 1S. B09 f. 2x (2. 2x 
Beava [B], Bexep [A]. t was probably this wady 
that Saul ‘crossed’ when he chastised the Amalckites 
(15.155; read Sn: szp^5 Klo); and in the two 
definitions of the Amalekite territory in 1 8.157 (* and 
Saul smote the Amalekites, from llavilah, ets), and 
278 (‘for those were the inhabitants of the land, which 
were from old time,’ etc. ), we should probably read 
‘from the torrent Besor even to the torrent. [land] of 
MusrL' See l ELEM (i.). — According to Guenn (Judee, 
2213), it is the modern Wady Ghazza which issues from 
the Wady es-Seba' and empties itself into the sea SW. 
of Gaza. T.h. C. 

BETAH (N3), a city of Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
2S.88(MT)=1Ch.188(MT), TipuatH. Pesh., how- 

! Omitted (through oversight?) at Ex. DES Ezek. 28 13. 


2 In Arab. the root means ‘incline (the head), in Eth. ‘set 
in order.’ 


is rendered in the various versions as 
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ever, reads Tebah, and this is also favoured in 2 S. 7.c. 
by © (uacBax [B], -Bax [A], uareBax [L], where ua 
arises from a corrupt repetition of the preceding letter 
in this translator's Heb. text), Cp Ew. Z/zs£. 3153, and 
see TEBAH. 

BETANE (BairaNn [D], Bat. [N], BAIT. [A]), one 
of the places to which, according to Judith 1o, Nebuchad- 
rezzar sent his summons. ‘Fhe BETH-ANOTH (g.v.) 
of Josh. 15 so appears to be meant. 

BETEN (jD3—7.e., ‘ vale’ or ' hollow’ i——BarNe[A]. 
BaiGok [B] BereA [L], an unidentified site in the 
territory of Asher (Josh.1925) called Be@Beten by 
Eusebius (OS 236 41), who places it 8 R. m. to the E. 
of Acco. 


BETH (M3, st. constr: of 1A, see BDB); the 
most general term for a dwelling; used of a tent in 
Gen. 27 15 3317, but generally of houses of clay or stone ; 
also of temples (cp BAJrrH, Beth-Bamoth [MI, Z. 27]). 
Combinations of Beth with other words are frequent in 
Hebrew place-names (see NAMES, $ 96). In Assyrian, 
compounds with Bit are used as names of countries : 
e.g., Bit-Humri=the kingdom of Israel; Bit-Yakin (z.e., 
Babylonia, the country of Merodach-Baladan). 

Among other interesting compounds with Beth are BEESH- 


TERAH (7), Beth-eked, Beth-haggan, Beth-lehem, Beth-meon (see 
Baat-mgon), Beth-peor. 


BETHABARA (BHOaBapa [C2 KT? UAII]), Jn. 128 


AV, is the place where John baptized, according to the | 


reading which became widely current through the ad- 
vocacy of Origen, who could find no Bethany across the 
Jordan, but found a Bethabara with a tradition connecting 
it with the Daptist. 
majority of MSS were against him. See BETHANY, 2. 
Origen was followed by Chrysostom; Epiphanius, like Arm. 
(Lagarde), has By@a8pa. In the present text of Origen the form 
varies between Byôapá, Badapa, Byðaßapa, and ByéapaBa (the 


latter also in Ncb. syr. hcl. (mg.), ath. ; see WH 2 74); in OS 


240 12 108 6 we find B»6aaBapa, Bethabara. 

The traditional site of the baptism of Jesus is at the 
Makhadet IIajla (see BETHARABAILH, 2, where, too, it is 
suggested that we should read Bethabarah in Josh. 1822). 
'The two monasteries of St. John attest the antiquity of 
the belief in this site. 

Conder suggests the Makhadet 'Abüra, NE. of Beisán, partly 
because of the nearness of this ford to Galilee and Nazareth, 
and partly because the river-bed is here more open, and the 
banks of the upper valley more retired (PE FQ., 1875, p. 73). 

Another suggestion of the same explorer (7é., 1877, p. 185) is 
philologically weak. 

As stated elsewhere (BETHANY, 2), the true reading 
in Jn. 128 was probably 850avaBpa——1i.e., BETH-NIMRAH, 
now Ze//-Nimrin, NE. of Jericho. 

BETH.ANATH (NIY D'3—;.e., ‘temple of Anath’; 
in Josh. Bai0Bame [B], Bainadad [A], BHOaNae [L]; 
in Judg. BatGaNay [B], -GeNeo [BAL], Beoewek [.\]), 
an ancient Canaanite fortress, with a sanctuary of ANATH 
(cp BETH-ANoTIH), Josh. 1938. It is mentioned unmis- 
takably by 'Photmes IH., Seti I., Rameses IL, and 
Rameses IL. in the lists of places conquered by these 
kings (see RPC) 552 638; Sayce, Pat. Pal. 160, 236, 
239, WMAI, Ar y “ur, 193, 195, 220). Accord: 
ing to Judg.133, it adjoined Naphtalite territory, but 
(like Beth-shemesh) remained Canaanitish down to the 
regal period, subject only to the obligation of furnishing 
labour for public works. Eus. and Jer. (OS 236 45 
105 20) inappropriately refer to a village called Batanzea, 
IS R. m. E. from Cæsarea, possessing medicinal springs. 
But the site now most in favour—.47zi/Aa, in a valley 
6 m. WNW. from Kedesh —is hardly strong enough 
to have been that of such a fortress as Beth-anath 
(Buhl, Pel. 232; but cp Conder, PEF Mem. 1 200). 


BETH - ANOTH (MOYI; Baiðanam [B] 


-BaNWN [A], BHOapc)9 [L]. A town in the hill 
country of Judah (Josh. 15 so), towards the eastern border 
of that region, identified by W. M. Müller with the 
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BETH-ARABAH 


Bi-t-n-t of the list of places conquered by Shishak (As. 
u. Eur. 168). If the form Beth-anoth be correct, it may 
be explained as = Beth-anath, * house of ANATH’ (g.v.) ; 
cp puy (Josh.2111) and pay, jm? and jimw. To sup- 
pose a popular etymology ‘ place of answering’ (2.e., of 
an echo?) with Kampffmeyer (ZDPV 163; cp Is. 
1030, SBOT), is needless. 

But is the form correct? Conder and Kitchener (PEF 
Men. 3311 351) identify Beth-anoth with Beit ‘Ainun, 
sm. N. of Hebron, near the sites of HALHULand BETH- 
ZUR (cp BETANE). This appears reasonable, and sug- 
gests a doubt wliether the ancient name may not have 
been n»y-mà, Beth-enun. It is true that G? favours 
my, and 6^ s (` in the first syllable being unex- 
pressed); but the case of Anem (see EN-GANNIM, 2) 
shows that the absence of * both in MT and in the 
text implied by © is not decisive. A spring is men- 
tioned to the west of the ruins of Beit 'Ainün. 

Teka: 


BETHANY (BHOaNIA[Ti. WH]). 1. A small village 
first referred to in the Gospels, 15 furlongs to the E. of 
Jerusalem on the road to Jericho (Jn. 1118 Lk. 1929, cp 
v. 1), and commonly identified with the Beth-Hini? of 
the Talmud. It is no doubt the mod. e/-Azariyeh 
(from Lazarus or Lazarium —the / wrongly taken as 
the article) — El-Azariyeh lies on a spur SE. of the 
Mt. of Olives (cp Mk. 11: l.k.1929). Its fig, olive, 
and almond trees give one at first a pleasant impres- 
sion; but a nearer inspection of the few houses is dis- 
appointing. 

There are various romantically interesting spots connected 
by old tradition with Lazarus (cp the ltin. Hieros. ed. Wessel, 
596, the Bordeaux Pilgrim, and OS(2) 108 3 239 10). — The 
Castle of Lazarus (based on castellum, the Vg. translation of 
the Gr. xan) is a ruined tower, presumably anterior to the 
time of the Crusaders, and hard by 1s the tomb of Lazarus; the 
house of Simon the Leper also is shown. 


2. The Bethany where John baptized (Jn.128, Ti. WH 
after N*BAC*, edd., RV) is distinguished from the 
Bethany mentioned above by the designation ‘across 
Jordan’ (mépav rob 'lop.); its exact situation is un- 
known. The reading of TR and of AV is BETHABARA 
(g.v.) Another suggestion is that Bethabara (‘ house of 
the ford’) and Bethany ( =P nmi ‘house of the ship’) 


are one and the same place (see GASm. HG 542, n. 12). 
The analogy of some corrupt OT forms (cp KtsH10N) 
suggests, however, that the true reading in the traditional 
source of ]n.128 would be one combining in the second 
part of the name the letters N, B, and R—such a name 
as Bz8avaBpa. We actually find Gaw6avagpa in G* 
Josh.1327 for the Bethnimrah of the Hebrew text. 
Now, the site of BETH-NIMRAH [g.v.] is well known. 
It is accessible alike from Jerusalem and from the 
region of Jericho (cp Mt. 35), and the perennial stream 
of Nahr Nimrin, which flows into the Jordan, would 
supply abundance of water. This theory belongs to 
Sir George Grove; it has been adopted by Sir C. W. 
Wilson (Smith's DB,? s.v. 'Bethnimrah'), and has 
strong claims to favourable consideration. Of course, 
the insertion of the words wépav Tod 'Iopó. would be a 
consequence of the faulty reading By@ama. T. K. C. 
BETH-ARABAH (NJIVI D'3 or NIW M3; once, 
Josh. 1818, by a scribe's error [see 6] simply 129r; 
Josh. 1818, BatOapaBa [BAL]; 1561 BapaBaam [B], 
BHOapaBa [AL], 1822 BaigaBapa [B], -apaBa [AL]). 
1. One of the six cities in the ‘wilderness’ of Judah 
(Josh. 1561), mentioned also as on the boundary lines of 
Judah and Benjamin (156 [Bas9apaBa BA; By80apaBa 
1 We may therefore dismiss the interpretation ‘place of the 
wretched one’ (cp the play upon Anathoth, Is. 1030 MT) Beth- 
Hini is generally explained ‘place of unripe fruit’ (cp NDAN 
‘unripe fruit,’ esp. of figs). The 'Talmud, however, says that 
figs ripened better at Beth-Hini than anywhere else (Neub., 
Géog. Talm. 150). If so, these figs may have led to the name 
BETHPHAGE-—:.e., possibly, ‘house of young figs '—but the name 
Beth-Hini remains unexplained. Another form of the name 
is Beth-oni C312). 
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L] 1818); see also BeTI-BASI. 
must be considered separately (no. 2). 


'The reference in 1822 
'The wilderness 


of Judah in 156: is the deep depression adjoining the | 


Dead Sea, together with the overhanging mountains 
and the barren country beyond, including probably a 
district in the neighbourhood of Arad (sce SALT, CtrY 
OF) Beth-arabah may have been the first or principal 
settlement in that desolate corner of the Arábah or 
Jordan valley which formis the N. end of the Dead Sea. 
‘Though mentioned twice, if not thrice, with Beth- 
hoglah, it must have been considerably to the S. of 
that place, for unless, with Knobel, we put it at Kasr 
Hajla (which seems rather to have been Beth-hoglah), 
there is no other suitable site for it till we come to 
the copious fountain of ‘fin el-Feshkha, near the 
NW. corner of the Dead Sea (31° 43' N., 35° 26' E... 
The name Beth-arabah (‘the house, or homestead, in 
the Arábah') has, therefore, a special significance (cp 
that of BETH-JESHIMOTH, g.v.). This indication of 
the site was made in writing by Robertson Smith. 
Perhaps, however, it is best to suppose that there 
were two settlements: one near the fountain (viz., 
Beth-arabah), the other (see Mipnin) at the fountain. 
2. It will be still easier to adopt this identification 
if we may follow (55 in reading not ' Beth-arabah ' 
but ' Beth-abarah' in Josh. 1822. ‘The ford (‘dédrah) 
referred to in the name (‘house or place c, the ford’) 
might then be the famous Makhadet Hajla near the 
mouth of the IVddy ei-Ae/?, the bathing-place of the 
pilgrims, where tradition places the baptism of Jesus 
Christ. Such a Beth-abarah would be more naturally 
mentioned between Beth-hoglah and Zemaraim than 
a place situated at ‘din el-Feshkha. The confusion 
of the two names was very easy (note the variant Byé- 
apaga in Jn.128). Cp BETH-ABARA. TRIC 


BETH-ARAM (D? N'3), Josh.1327 AV, RV Betu- 
HARAM (g.v.). 


BETH-ARBEL (95320 2; ek Toy OIKOY IEPO- 
Boam [B] . . . Toy 1epoBoam [Q*], . . . 1EpoBaad 
[A]. Toy 1epoBaad [Q?], Symm. rg olkw rod apBend), 
a place cruelly destroyed by 'Shalman' (Hos. 10:41 ; 
QUU. Baer pat; caraman [BAQ]. Robertson 
Smith in 1881 (£20) 12296) favoured an identification 
of Beth-arbel with the trans-Jordanic Arbela (see OS®) 
21472 886), now /rézd, in which case there might be 
a reference either to Shalmaneser Ill. or to a Moabite 
king Shalamanu mentioned in an inscription (AZ 220) 
as a tributary of Tiglath-pileser HI. Schrader (A74 Z9) 
440-442) argues ably for identifying Shalman with the 
latter king, who very probably made an incursion into 
Israelite territory. The combination of Beth-arbel with 
the trans-Jordanic Arbela (/rdid), however, is improb- 
able: Shalman should be a more important king, and 
Beth-arbel (if this compound phrase may be accepted) a 
more important fortress, than  Schrader's theory sup- 
poses. Wellhausen and Nowack think that Shalman 
may be Shalmaneser 1V.—the first Shalmaneser known 
to the Israelites. If so, the latter part of Hos. 10:4 
will be a later insertion. The reference to Beth-arbel, 
however, remains a difficulty. Surely the reading must 
be corrupt. 

(5? suggests a correction. Read pyzv mz, and, as 
a consequence, for pbe read cv. The murder of 
Zechariah, son of Jeroboam IL, by SHALLUM [4.z., 1] 
is probably referred to (7¢', or Tw ?, points to a fate like 
that of Sisera ; cp wig, Judg. 527). A reader of Hosea 
justly assumed that Zechariah was not the only person 
who was murdered, and took the massacre of the roval 
family to be a fulfilment of the stern prophecy in v. 15, 
which ends: ‘in a storm («yiz3, We.) the king of Israel 
shall be cut off' The words ‘mother and children 
were dashed to pieces’ may, however, refer to the 
cruelty of Menahem to the women of TaArPUAH 
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[g.v., 2], as related in 2 K.1516. If so, the inter- 
polator combines two striking events which equally 
formed part of the divinely threatened judgment upon 
Israel. See Che. Æxpos. Nov. 1897, p. 364. 

For a new but difficult theory of Hos. 10 14 see Herz, Amer. 
J. Sem. Lang. 14207 f. ['98]. The versions give little help 
except as to ‘Arbeel’ (B). GA preserves a trace of a theory 
that the reference is 10 the slaying of Zalmunna hy Gideon, in 
which case Ps. 8311 (12) would be parallel. XaAapay [BAQ], it 
is true, does not accord with this theory ; but Syro-Hex. points 


to yos; caAuava is BRAR™s rengering of Zalmunna, and 
has some authority in Hosea. Vg. gives Sicut vastatus est 
Salmana a domo eius qui iudicavit Baal. The conclusive 
exegetical ohjections 10 this view need not here be stated. See 
also Field's /7exaf/a. T. KT 


BETHASMOTH (Bai05cm0)0 [A]), 1 Esd. 5:8 RV. 
See AZMAVETH (i.). 


BETH-AVEN (jN'3, cp. Benj. 'ben-Oni'), a 
place to the E. of Bethel near Ai (Josh.72, 8»0auw 
[A], 8x0av [L], from which, indeed, it has been pro- 
posed, following (59F, to eliminate the name, but on 
insufficient grounds!), and to the W. of Michmash 
(1 8.135; where Bar@wpwn [D*I.], Baiecco. [E^] 
are obviously wrong; 15.1423 Bamw@ [D]. rHOayN 
[or r8 0av», Ad], Bargwpuwn [L]). The site has 
not been identified ;? but it must have been the last 
village on the edge of the desert country, for to this 
it gave the name Wilderness of Beth-aven (Josh. 1812 
Badavy [A]; -@wv [B]; -@aovw [L]. All the data 
point to the neighbourhood of Deir Diwán-—— cither 
that village itself, or A4. Z/eiyán, immediately to the S. 
For the rest see BETHEL, § 4. G. A. S. 


BETH-AZMAVETH (DY2N mn) Neh.728; see 
AZMAVETH (i. ). 


BETH-BAAL-MEON (ir r2 
Sce BAAL-MEON, 


BETH-BARAH (172 D'Z, BaiGupa [BA]. -Bupa 
[L]; the form of the second part of the name is obscure) 
is not to be identified with the Bethabara of ]n. 128 
(Reland); it occurs only in the story of Gideon (]udg. 
7 24), who sends to his fellow-tribesmen in the hill country 
of Ephraim, bidding them cut off the Midianites’ retreat 
by holding against them ‘the waters as far as Beth- 
barah, and (also) the Jordan.' The latter words 
(prins) seem to be a gloss on ‘the waters’ (xer). 
By 'the waters, however, are really meant, not the 
Jordan, but the streams emptying themselves into the 
Jordan which the Midianites would have to pass. Beth- 
barah must have been situated somewhere in the wady 
formed by one of these streams, and there are points in 
the narrative which suggest locating it near the mouth 
of the IVady Füri'a&, between which and the Jordan 
the Midianites would find themselves in a cul-de-sac 
(Moore). 


BETH-BASI (Be@Baci [A], Bai8Baiccei [N]. -Bacc. 
[NV], -Bacı [V], t^^ Kas [Pesh.], Beth-besseen [Vet. 
Lat.]), a fortified city in the desert (£v 77 épjuq), the 
ruinous parts (rà xa@ypnuéva) of which Jonathan and 
Simon repaired, when menaced by Bacchides (1 Macc. 
96264). The Syriac (see above; cp Vet. Lat.) reads 
Beth-yashan (cp JEsitANAH). This is probably correct ; 
the corruptions can be easily accounted for. Jos. (424. 
xiii. 15) calls the place Beth-alaga (że., Beth-hoglah), 
which is too far from the MS readings, but may be 
a correct identification, though BETH-ARABAIL also 
suggests itself. G. A, Smith, however, thinks that the 
second å in Beth-basi may be correct. ‘In th2 wilder- 
ness of Judea, E. of Tekoa, there is a Il addy el-Bassah, 
which name as it stands means ‘' marsh," an impossible 


T5 Jos. 1317. 


1 We. supposes bynes pmpa to be a gloss, and pw a con- 
temptuous distortion of $y in the manner of Hos. 415, etc. (CH 
125) So Albers, but not Di. or Bennett, SBOT. 

Possibly it was early destroyed. This, as Mühlau remarks, 
would account for the disparaging transformation of the name 
Bethel into Beth-aven (Riehm, 4/HB(2) 1 213). 
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term, and therefore probably an echo of an ancient | 


name.’ T. K. C. 

BETH.BIREI, RV Beth-biri ('N02 "3), 1 Ch. 4 31. 
See BETH-LEBAOTH. 

BETH.CAR (12°13; Bai6yop [BL], BeAx. [A]. 
[mexpi] Koppaioon, Jos. Ant. vi. 22; PTC [Targ.]), a 
place, presumably in the district of Mizpah, to which 
the Israelites pursued the defeated Philistines (r S. 7 ix 
[Dt.]. The phrase ‘under Beth-car' is remarkable. 
Does it mean ‘under the gates of Beth-car' (so We. 
TBS 68)? or does it mean ‘to the foot of the hill on 
some part of which Beth-car stood'? No such name 
as Beth-car is mentioned elsewhere ; hence it is at first 
sight too bold to identify it (as 77, not disapproved by 
G.ASm. AG 224) with'Ain Karim, the name of a flourish- 
ing village a good way to the S. of Nebi Samwil, and 
W. of Jerusalem. ‘The name Beth-car, however, is 
self-evidently corrupt, and if we may emend it into 
' Beth-haccerem ' the identification. with Ain Adrim 
becomes probable (see BETH-HACCEREM). Only r4 m. 
to the N. of “Ain Karim is Der Yasin, not improbably 
to be identified with the Jashan or Jeshanah of v. 12 (see 
SHEN), which need not be the same as the Jeshanah of 
2 Ch. 13 19. 

The alternative is to read ‘ Beth-horon' (Klo.); 2 and p were, 
from phonetic causes, easily confounded. ‘Under Beth-horon’ 
coal be a very intelligible expression; but Beth-horon is 
certainly too far north. The reading ‘ Beth-jashan,’ quoted 
from Pesh. (xot &) by G. .. Smith (//G 224), is no reading at 
all, but a corruption of the text of 1 5. 7 11, as We. has pointed 
out. TOR C: 

BETH-DAGON (j123 D'2, § 95, ‘house of Dagon,’ 
BHOAapæn [.M.]. 1. A city of Judah, enumerated 
in the third group of ‘lowland’ towns (Josh. 1541, 
Bayadind [13]). The list is so scattered and irregular 
that nothing can with certainty be inferred from it as to 
the site of Beth-dagon ; but MAKKEDAH (¢.v.), which 
is mentioned in the same verse, must have lain off the 
mouth of Aijalon (Josh. 1028). Here we find, 6 m. SE. 
from Joppa, a Beit-Dejan, and, 14 m. farther S., Dàjün. 
Each of these has been identified with Beth-dagon (see 
Rob. ZA 3298, Clermont Ganneau, 2PZFQ, 1874), 
and one of them (the former, according to Friedr. Del.) 
is probably the Bit-daganna mentioned in Sennacherib's 
prism-inscription (col. 27.65; A292). It must be 
remembered, however, that the name occurred in several 
places through Palestine~-Beit Dejan nearly 7 m. F. of 

'dblus (see PF PF map), and, according to Jos. (Axt. xiii. 
81 5/1. 2 3), Dagon near Jericho, each on an important 
trade route from Philistia to the Jordan Valley. There 
may, then, have been more than one Deth-dagon on 
the borders of Philistia, and it ought not to be over- 
looked that neither Dàjün nor Beit Dejan lies in the 
Shephélah proper. On the doubtful phrase ‘land of 
Dagon’ in Eshmunazar's inscription, and on the god 
Dagon, see DAGON, § r. On Dājūn see especially 
Cl. Ganneau, -freA.. Res. in Pal. 126 ff. 

2. A locality not yet identified (but cp Conder, H dbk. to the 


Bible, 268), on the border of Asher (Josh. 19 27 ; Bai&eyeve0 [E]). 
3. The temple of Dagon in Ashdod (1 Macc. 1083, 8n86ayov 


[ANC-a aby), Bodaywr [N*]). (GAS 


BETZ-DIBLATHAIM (2*092370'2 ; ep Ass. dublu, 
‘foundation’; but see NAMES, $ 107), a town in Moab 
mentioned along with Dibon [1] and Nebo [iii.] (Jer. 
4822=G 3122, err O1KON Àa1BAaOa 1A [BQ], €. o. 
ÀeBAaO8Aa1A [N.A]), evidently the same as ALMON-DIB- 
LATHAIM, which also occurs in connection with Dibon 
(Nu.3346/.). This place (called ;n523 na), Mehedeba, 
and Ba'al Me'on are stated by Mesha on his stele to 
have been fortified by himself (4 30). 

BETH-EDEN, AV"£, EV ‘house of Eden’ (m3 
TIP; ež anApwn yappan [BAQT]) an Aramzean 
city or land, with a ruler of its own, but presumably 
allied to Damascus (Am. 15). No satisfactory identifi- 
cation of this place has been made. The vocalisa- 
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tion (i3y not i35) forbids us to see in it the Hapddeoos 


of Strabo and Ptolemy, and equally forbids us to regard 
it with Wetzstein (Del. Jes.) 702; cp Vg. de domo 
voluptatis) asa poetical name of Damascus, The view, 
however, adopted by Schrader ( A.4 7? 327)and favoured 
by G¥#4ar (see above), that Beth-eden is the Bit-adini 
of the inscriptions (see EDEN), is not less inadmissible, 
for this is too far to the N. of Damascus, and had, 
in the time of Amos, long been subject to Assyria (Wi. 
AT Unters. 183; ep Nóld. ZD.VG 33326 ['79]). No 
doubt there were other places called EDEN (g.v., ii. ). 
There is equal uncertainty as to the name Bikath-aven 
(sce AVEN, 3), which corresponds to Beth-eden in the 
parallel line. TR G 

BETH-EKED ("pP M2, EV ‘shearing house’; 
RV™s. ‘house of gathering '),! where Jehu met Aha- 
ziah's brethren, is either a place-name or (more probably) 
the designation of an isolated house used on certain 
occasions by the shepherds of the district (2 K. 101214 ; 
BaiGaKag [D]; but in v. 14 év rh oxnvy [B= me], 
-KAÀ [AL]; Pesh. has ‘and he was overthrowing the 
altars that were on the way ' [v. 12], and in v. 14 ap mz, 
cp Cod. Vind. of Vet. Lat. Sethacar). 


BETHEL (O83, 88 1, 10, always one word [Bà. 
on Gen.128 Josh.72] RV wrongly with a hyphen; 


1. Site, Douse of eas BaityMON—(CP Bal- 
ToyAia, BErHULIA); see IDOLATRY, § 2, 


MASSEBA ; Bal@HA [BADEL]; but Gen. 357, BeO0. 
[D]; gentilic Bethelite, sce Hie). 1. A town 


on the border between Benjamin and Ephraim, W. of 
the wilderness of Beth-aven (Tosh. 1812 ; on 1216, where 
(5^ omits the clause, and 69" has H\aé for Bethel or 
Makkedah, see TAPPUAH, 2), without doubt the present 
Beitin (from Beitil, by the common interchange of Z 
and z), a small village (said to have 400 inhabitants), 
with ruins of early Christian and Crusaders’ buildings, 
about 10 m. N. of Jerusalem. It lies on the back- 
bone of the central range, a little E. of the watershed, 
and 2890 ft. above the sca. From the village itself 
the view is confined to the plateau, which, like most 
of the territory of Benjamin, presents a bleak prospect 
of grav rocks and very stony fields, relieved by few 
trees and a struggling cultivation. A few minutes SE., 
however, lies one of the great view-points of Palestine, 
the Burj-Beitin or Tower of Bethel (probably the ruin 
of an early Christian monastery), supposed to mark 
a traditional site of the tent and altar of Abraham 
‘to the E. of Bethel’ (Gen. 128), and of Lot's view 
of the ‘Circle of Jordan' (133-10). Four good springs 
Es and a great reservoir amply certify the 
2. Traditions. present village as the site of the city, 
which ‘was called Luz at the first’ (Gen. 2819; oixos 
0coü [ADEL]). The sanctuary, ‘God's house,’ the 
' place’ (as it is called in Gen. 2811, where it is distinct 
from the city) which grew famous enough to absorb 
the citys name in its own, may have lain either on 
the site of the Burj-Beitin, or on one of the neigh- 
bouring slopes, where there is a natural stone circle 
(PEFQ, 1881, p. 255); and the curious formation of 
the rocks in terraces and ramparts has been taken as 
the material suggestion of the 'flight of steps' (see 
LADDER) which Jacob saw in his dream (Gen. 
2810 ff)? There he raised a pillar, or massebah, 
to Yahwé, and afterwards is said (Gen. 351-8) by the 
same narrator, E (it is J who gives the previous story of 
Abraham's altar), to have built an altar and called the 
‘place’ (not yet 'city') ‘God of Bethel’ (for which GAPEL, 
Pesh., and Vg. read ‘ Bethel’). Here Deborah, Rebecca's 
1 Cp the Targ. wy ne7323 ma, ‘place of the gatherin 

together of the shepherds.’ For ‘ked, however, we shoul 

perhaps read zõkčdďim (273), and omit the next word (in v. 12, 
not inv. 14) Aã-rðim (Byam) as a gloss; mdkedim was a less 


common word for ‘shepherds’ than zi». 
2 Schlatter (Zur Topog. 236) infers from Gen. 128 Jos.72 
(om. GA) that the sanctuary lay E. of the town, in Deir Diwan. 
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foster- mother, died. She was buried eww the town, 
beneath an oak called ' the oak of weeping ' (see ALLON- 
BACUTIt, MUt.üERRY): trees, it is probable, would not 
be found on the stony plateau above. ‘The next notice 
of Bethel is in the JE narrative of Joshua's conquests 
(Jos. 72 8912 [om. BAF ; 850av L)), in which Bethel is 
not yet the name of a city (so also the Deuteronomist in 
Jos. 129 [Te80 [A]; in v. 16 ' Bethel’ is with 659^" to be 
omitted), but is still distinct from Luz (162 [@"4 does 
not distinguish them, reading ova (B in v. 1, A in v. 2) 
after Bac8nd]). The later priestly writer, however, 
makes them the same (1813, cp 22 [850ava [B], 8503 
(A)]; in Judg. 123 the parenthesis is probahly a gloss ).! 
In Judg. 45the prophetess Deborah is said to have sat 
under the palm-tree of Deborah between Ramah and 
Bethea statement which the critics who understand 
the song of Deborah to imply that she belonged to the 
tribe of Issachar suppose to have arisen from confusion 
with the other Deborah (see DEnORAI) There is no 
cogent reason, however, for their inference from the song, 
and while a palm is an unusual, it is not an impossilile, 
tree at the altitude of Bethel : there is one at Jerusalem. 
In the story of the crime of the Benjamites the priestly 
writing tells of a national gathering before God at Bethel | 
(Judg. 212). | 

In the records of the period after the Judges the 

name Luz does not occur; we may suppose it hy this 
Hist time to have been absorbed in that of 

B ARtOry. Bethel, which was still a sanctuary (1 5. | 
716 103). The division of the kingdoms brought Bethel 
a new opportunity : its ancient sanctity was taken ad- 
vantage of by Jeroboam for political ends, and he made 
it one of the two national shrincs which he established 
in North Israel in order that his people might not go 
over to Jerusalem. — In these shrines he set up the golden 
calves—' Thy God, O Israel, which brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt’ (r K. 123g). .X priesthood, not 
Levitical, was established, and a new altar, pilgrimages, 
and feasts were ordained (r K. 1255). In the words 
of Amaziah to Amos, Bethel became a royal and national 
temple (' sanctuary of the king,’ ' house of the kingdom,’ 
Am. 713)? 

A later (perhaps post-exilic) narrative records a 
prophecy as made by a prophet from Judah, by which 
Jeroboam was judged according ta the Deuteronomic 
standard, and Yahwe's overthrow of Bethel was predicted 
(1 K.13; cp 2.129) There was no such feeling of 
guilt or foreboding of doom, however, among the 
prophets of the northern kingdom, for we find a 
company of them settled in Bethel, and the place 
visited by Mlijah and Elisha (2 K. 22 f. 23). 

For a national sanctuary the position was convenient. 
The present village lies about a furlong off the most 
easterly of the three parallel. branches 
into which the great north road here 
divides, very near its junction with the 
road hy Michmash to Jericho, and not many miles from 
the heads of those two other roads which come up 
from the coast by the Beth-horons, and by Gophna, | 
respectively, to meet the north road just mentioned. 
That is to say, the main lines of traffic N. to S. and 
E. to W. crossed at the gates of Bethel. Like other 
ancient sanctuaries, it must have had a market ; its mer- 
cenariness and wealth are implied by mos (84, etc. ). 
Moreover, Bethel lay upon the natural frontier between 
the two kingdoms on the plateau between the passes of 
Beth-horon and Michmash (on the Chronicler's story of 
its capture by Abijah of Judah, see Arijan, 1). ‘The 
Prophets Hosea and Amos appear in opposition to 
Bethel, not on the ground (taken by the later Deutero- 
nomists) that it was the seat of a schism, but because of | 


4. Important 
position. 


( 1 Judg. 2 1a Bethel ought probably to be read for Bocinas 
g.v.). 

3? Ni sabes maranm thcerspO "I, AV ‘for it isthe king's | 
chapel, and it is the king's court’; RV ‘for it is the king's | 
Sanctuary, and it is a royal house.’ 
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the superstitious and immoral nature of its cult, even 
though the object of this was Yahwé himself. They 
regard it as apostasy from Yahwé (Am. 44, ‘Come to 
Bethel and revolt’; 55 [Bani (Q*v€] "Seek net 
Bethel, seek Yahwé'), and its crimes culminate (Am. 7 1) 
in the silencing of his prophet Amos by its priest Amaziah 
(see AMOS, 8 20). It shall, therefore, bear the brunt of 
the impending doom (Am. 314 Hos. 1015 [olxos rod 
igpay BAQ]). In scorn Amos had said * Bethel shall 
become AVEN “=t.e, vanity, falseness, false worship, 
idolatry (5 5) : —so Hosea calls it Beth-aven (415 58 105) 
oftener than he calls it Bethel. The nickname was the 
readier because of the actual BETH-AVEN (4.2. ), which 
once stood, and perhaps in the eighth century still stood, 
in the neighbourhood. After the fall of the northern 
kingdom the heathen colonists naturally adopted the 
cult of the ' god of the land,’ and Bethel retained its 
importance as a religious centre (2 K. 1728). Isaiah 
and Micah do not mention Bethel ; it is very doubtful if 
Jeremiah does so (Giesebrecht on Jer. 48:5). The frontier 
of Judah, however, must have been gradually pushed N. 
so as to enclose it, for when Josiah put down ‘the high 
places in the cities of Judah’ he destroyed. the altar in 
Bethel and. desecrated the site (2 K. 25415). The city 
itself must have been inhabited by Jews, for its fanilies 
are reckoned in the great post-exilie. list see EZR, ii. 
88 9, 8c; Ezra 228 (yacgA BJ) = Neh. 732 (394A 
[BN* ]) 9 r Esd. 521 (Serodkw [B]. snr. [AJ]. It was the 
most northerly site repcopled by Jews (Neh. H 3: ; 890p 
[Noa me af; om, BN* AJ.! We hear nothing more of 
Bethel till it is described as one of the strong places of 
Judah which Bacchides refortified in 161 B.c. (1 Macc. 
950; Jos. Axt. xiii. 13), and then it disappears from OT 
history. 

In fg a.D. Vespasian garrisoned Bethel before his advance 
on Jerusalem (Jos. &/ iv. 99); and circa 132 Hadrian placed a 


post there to intercept Jewish fugitives (Midrash, 
5. Post- 4ah,ii.3; Neub. Geog, Talim. 115). Fhe Bor- 
biblical. «eaux Pilgrim (333) gives it a». Betthar 12 R. m. 
from Jerusalem. Robinson’s theory (LAA, 270), 
that Bethel is therefore the Bether of Hadrian's war, is un- 
founded. Euseb. and Jerome call it a village: the latter 
adds (under Aggai) that where Jacoh dreamed there was 
built a church | perhaps part of the ruins at Burj-Beitin. The 
Crusaders exhibited the rock. under the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem as Jacob's Stone; but the ' Cartulary of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre’ gives Bethel as a castle ceded to that 
church in ri6o, and the site of a tower and chapel built hy 
Hugues d'Ibelin (Rey, 079). See Guerin, /m ree, chap, às; PEA 
Mem. 2295 f... ws f; Stanley, 57'217 ; GASm. //G, chap, ail. 
and pp. 289 /f. 298. 

(2).X place to which David sent part of the spoil of 
the Amalekites (18.3027): probably the same as 
BrrHUL, if we are not with GY (and Budde) to read 
Baudeovp — i.e., DYTH-ZUR. Goss: 


BETH-EMEK (Mr "3. 8 oo, ‘house in the 
valley’), a place on the boundary of Asher (Josh. 1927). 
Before Beth-emek some words appear to have dropped out: 
erhaps they are represented by B's cat eigeAevaera: [ra] opia. 
que opia BB continues gadGacBacOue, where gapOae seems to 
be a corruption of yarP@ainA | yarı cePOanAl, prefixed wrongly 
to Barbue [—Bai8euex]; avadba ByOacuex [.\], cada BnOacuex 
IL]; Symm. cig rq» koràdôa). ‘Phe description in z. 27 /. is not 
clear ; there would seem to be two descriptions of the northern 
boundary (if ‘on the left hand,’ t. 28, means ‘northward.’ and 
if the equivalent of xai eig*A, opia is to be inserted before 
‘northward ' in 7. 27). 

Robinson was struck by the resemblance of the name 
to that of “Amka, 61 m. NE. of 'Akka (Acrei; but, as 
he himself points out (BÆ 4 103 198), the situation «f 
‘Amka is 100 far N. of Jefat (Jiphtah-el ?), and, even if 
this objection be waived, ‘Amka is at any rate too far 
N. of Kābūl (which must be the ancient Cabul). 

TORG 


BETHER (@e6xHp [BI]. BaiGup? [.A. one of the 
additional cities of Judah in Josh. liso € (cp SLOT), 
mentioned after Karem (Ain Karim) and Galim (cp 
GIBBAR) No doubt it is the modern Liftir (7 m. SW. 


1 On this list see Ezra, ii., 88 5 14], 15 [1] æ. . 
2 Ba:d@np also occurs in 1 Ch. 659 [A], as a substitute for 
atrav [B]— f.e., Jutiah. 
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of Jerusalem), which stands on the slope of a steep 
projecting hill between the Wady Bittir and a smaller 
valley. If we ascend higher we shall reach a site 
admirably adapted for a fortress, where there are still 
some ruins connected by popular legend with the Jews. 
On the E. side are chambers in the rock and old cisterns. 
Neubauer (Géog. Talm. 103-114, cp 90) and Guérin 
(Jud. 2387-395) had all but demonstrated that this was 
the Bether (ama) or rather Beth-ter (anna), within whose 
walls Bar Cochba so obstinately resisted the Romans 
under Julius Severus (A.D. 134-5). The proof has now 
been completed by the discovery of an inscription stating 
which divisions of the Roman army were stationed 
there.! It is, therefore, no longer possible to maintain 
with Gratz (//¢s¢. 2417) that the Beth-ter of Bar Cochba 
was identical with the Betthar of the itineraries, which 
was situated between <Antipatris or Diospolis and 
Cresurea (see ANTIPATRIS, § 2, end). See GIBBAR. 
Only two ancient statements respecting the position of Bether 
need be here quoted. Eus, (//£ 56) describes fi60$pa in 
these terms: moàiyyn tis Jv dxvpwrary, rov 'lepogoAUp.ov ov 
vóópa móppe Svectaga, and the Talm. of Jerus. (ZaanitA, 


48), ‘If thou thinkest that Beth-ter [spelt with two n almost 
always in this seclion] was near the sea, thou art in error: 
truly it was 4o m. away from the sea.’ TEC 


BETHER, The mountains of (^12 7), Cant. 217 
EV, following Vg. (Bether). The word Bether, how- 
ever, all recent critics agree, is not a proper name: it 
qualifies the preceding words. Putting aside the old, 
forced explanations of the phrase, such as ' mountains 
of ravines’ (BRAC boy kotXeuáTwv—12.6., DNI n; CP 
BITHRON), and ‘mountains of separation’ (between the 
lovers), one might conjecture that ' Bether' was the 
Syrian plant malobathron, from which a costly oil was 
procured, used in the toilet of banqueters (Hor. Od. ii. 
77), and also in medicine (Plin. MAH xxiii. 448). So 
Symm. (Field, Hex. on Cant. 217), RVm£ ; Wellh. 
Prof, 399; ET 391. Others emend sna into ones, 
‘spices,’ in conformity with S14 (so Pesh., Theod., 
Meier, Gritz) “Phe best solution, however, has yet to 
be mentioned : *n3 is miswritten for [z*Ins, ‘cypresses’ ; 
cp 117 (Che.). ‘Mountains of cypresses' is an appro- 
priate term for Lebanon; cp ‘mountains of panthers’ 
(48). See JOR 10571, and cp CANTICLES, § 15 n. 


BETHESDA (BH@ecAa [codlei4]—z.¢., NIDA nva 
—' house of mercy’; BHOza0a[Ti. WHJ]), the reading 
of TR in Jn.52, for which the best authorities have 
BETHZATHA or BErnsAIDA. On the topographical 
question, see JERUSALEM. 


BETHEZEL (DYNI M3 ; 6949 olor exsuevov abrfs, 
DX BONN, 'near her') an unidentified place in the 
Shephélah mentioned by Micah (111), who foresees the 
captivity of its noble ones (rosy, emended from im3sy, 
G's reading [68/v9s], where MT has snipy: so Che., 
JOR, July '98). It is scarcely the same as Azel (cp 


AZAL). i 
BETH.GADER (0513 M3; Baiðraidcwon [B], 
-reÀcp [A] BH@redAdwp [L]) a town, whose 


‘father’ Hareph was of Calebite origin (1 Ch. 25:t); 
the genealogy seems to represent post-exilic relations. 
On the analogy of the other great divisions Shobal abi 
Kirjath-jearim and Salma abi Bethlehem, Beth-gader 
was perhaps no unimportant place, and we may possibly 
identify it with GEDOR, 1.? It is noticeable that the further 
divisions of Hareph are not enumerated, as they are in 
the cases of Shobal and Salma. 


BETH-GAMUL (uos T3, ‘place of recompense '? 


{epGamaliel, byb]; OIKONFAIMWA[B], 0. FAM ()AA 
[A], o. -A [Q], o. -waB [NS *?], om. N*). In Moab on 
the table-land E. of the Jordan (Jer. 4823), identified by 


1 Cl. Gan. Acad. des inscr., Comptes rendus, 1894, p. 13 f- 
2 The position of GEDER, with which it might otherwise be 
n is unknown. 
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some with A’. Jemail, which lies to the east of the well- 
known DIBON ; according to others, it finds its modern 
representative in Umm ej-Jemal, about five hours S. of 
Bosra. 


BETH-GILGAL (53539 M3), Neh. 1229 RV; see 
GILGAL, § 6 (5). 


BETII-HACCEREM, AV Beth-Haccherem (7Y3 
D311, 8 103, ‘vineyard place’), is expressly called, not 
a town, but a ' district’ (323). near Jerusalem, Neh. 3 14 
(BHOaxyam [B], -@ayyapma [A], -Oakam [N], -av- 
yapam [L]. From Jer. 61 it appears to have included 
a conspicuous height to the S. of Jerusalem which was 
used as a beacon-station (Bac@@axapya [B], Be08. [N], 
B0a. [Q], B900axap [A]. 

Jerome (in his comment on the latter passage) says that it was 
one of the villages which he could see every day with his own eyes 
from Bethlehem, that it was called Bethacharma, and that it lay 
on a mountain. Hence, many since Pococke have placed it on 
the so-called Fureidis or ‘Frank Mountain’ (2487 ft. above the 
sea-level), between Bethlehem and Tekoa, and very near the 
latter (so even Giesebrecht) — Jerome's statement we are unable 
to criticise ; hut there is now no name near the ' Frank Mountain? 
which confirms this theory, and the special fertility which the 
name Beth-haccerem implies to have characterised the district 
suggests looking elsewhere. After all, it was rather hasty to infer 
from Jer. 6 1 that Beth-haccerem was bound to be near Tekoa. 


Since we have found reason elsewhere (BETH-CAR) 
to correct ' Beth-car' in 1 S. 7 11 into Beth-haccerem, 
and to identify this with the beautiful village of 'Ain 
Kárim, about an hour and a half W. of Jerusalem, 
it becomes difficult to resist the conclusion that the hill 
referred to by Jeremiah was the Jebel ' AZ, at the foot of 
which lies the village in question. The fruitful olive- 
groves and vineyards of ‘Ain Karim are watered from a 
superb fountain, and would justify the name Beth- 
haecerem. The summit of the Jebel ‘Ali commands a 
view of the Mediterranean, the Mount of Olives, and 
part of Jerusalem (Baed.@) 112). Conder mentions that 
there are still cairns on the ridge above ‘Ain Karim which 
may have served as beacons (PE/Q, 1881, p. 271). 
One is 40 ft. high and 130 ft. in diameter, with a flat 
top measuring 4o ft. across. 

Two more references to Beth-haccerem may be indi- 
cated. In the Mishna treatise, -\/iddoth 3 4, it is 
stated that the stones for the great altar in the second 
temple came from the valley of Beth-cerem, which Adler 
(/QR 8390) identifies with Beth-haccerem and ‘Ain 
Karim ; and among the eleven towns which PAL has 
(but not MT) in Josh.1559 occurs Karem (Kapey), 
which, from the context, can only be ‘Ain Karim. Cp 
TANCHEMONITE. For another (probable) Beth-carem 
see BATII-KABBIM. TK. C. 


BETH-HAGGAN (141 M3, domus horti [Vg.], EV 
‘the garden-house’; better in ©, as a proper name, 
Balan [B], Batatran [A?'4 sup ras], BatOwPwNn = 
Beth-horon [L]}, a place, apparently to the S. of Jezreel, 
on the road to which Ahaziah fled in his chariot when 
he saw Jehoram slain by Jehu (2 K. 927). Jenin, the 
first village which one travelling southwards would 
encounter, may very well be Beth -haggàn (= Beth-hag- 
gannim, ' place of gardens’), Ze., EN-GANNIM (¢.v., 2). 
1f, however, we hold with Conder that Megiddo, which 
Ahaziah reached at last—to die—was Mujedda' at the 
foot of Gilboa, a little to the S. of Beisàn, it will become 
natural to identify Beth-haggan with a northern Beit 
Jenn, between Mt. Tabor and the S. end of the Lake 
of Gennesaret (Beit Jenn is, in Arabic nomenclature, a 
favourite name). Against this view of the flight of 
Ahaziah, see GASm. HG 387, n. 1. T- K.-C: 


BETH-HANAN. See ELON-BETH-HANAN. 


BETH-HARAM, AV incorrectly BETH-ARAM (M'3 


D? ; oOapraei, or perhaps -adwm [B], BHOapam 
[AL]) Josh. 1327 (P). For the true form of the name 
see BETH-HARAN. 
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BETH-HARAN (MÑ IY3, probably ‘house of 
HARAN,’ BaiQapaN [B], “APPA [^]. -n [FL], Nu. 
8236 [E]), the correct and oniginu pronunciation of 
the name of the place also called BETii-HARAM (cp 
GERSHOM for GERSHON). The place thus designated 
was an ancient Amorite city, fortilied by the conquering 
Gadites. ‘The site is occupied hy the modern Tell er- 
Rameh, which stands up in a wüdy of the same name, 
between Ilesbiin and the Jordan, at no great distance 
from the river. The objection to this raised by Guthe 
(ZDPV 23, n. 1) is not decisive, 

Rimeh does indeed imply a form, Reth-haraimah; hut this 
form is vouched for hy the existence of the Aramaic Beth-ramtha 
(see below). It arose out of lizrii-nARAM (a phonetic modifica- 
tion of Beth-haran) when the older and correct form of the 


name had passed out of use, and so the later form, Beth-haram, 
came to be misinterpreted. Moreover, Tristram's discovery of 


a ‘conspicuous mound’ called Beit Harran (Land of Moab, 348) | 


has not been verified by subsequent travellers,! though it is still 
recognised in Haed.9) (map of Perwa), and the identification 


(which stands in Di,'s comm.) is retained by von Riess in Bibel- | 


A tas), on the assumption that Beit larran (or Haram) is 
nearer to the outlet of the wady than Tell er-Rameh. 

The really conspicuous mound is surely that of Tell 
er-Rameh, which is 673 ft. above the sea-level, and 
certainly marks the site of an ancient town of importance 
(Conder, PEF Mem., E. Pal, 1238) Such a town 
was the Beth-ramtha of the Talmud (Neubauer, Geog. 
Talm. 247), the name of which is attested by Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Jerome.? 

Herod had a palace here (Jos. Ant. xvii. 106; B/ ii.42); 
Herod Antipas walled it and called it Julias after the wife of 
Augustus, at the same time that Herod Philip rebuilt Bethsaida 
and gave it the same name after the emperor's daughter (Jos. 
aint. xvii. 21; B/i1i. 91). Jerome, however, enables us to correct 
this statement (OS 10317). The older name of the city was Livias ; 
the name was changed to Julias when Livia was received into 
the gens Julia hy the emperor's testament (see Schürer, ///s£. 
ii. 1142). Eus. (0.9 23488) and Theodosius (530 A.D.) also call it 
Livias ; the latter (De Situ Terre San tæ, 65) describes it as 
12 R. m. from Jericho, near warm springs that were efficacious 
against leprosy. T RIC 

BETH-HOGLAH, once (Josh. 156) AV Beth-hogla 
(1230 N'I, § 104, ' place of partridge,’ cp HoGLan),3 
a Benjamite city on the border of Judah (Jos. 156, 
BaiBariaam [B], -Aa [L] -Baña [A]: 181921, 
Baraccan and Beðeraiw [B], BaigaAera [A]. 
BHOarAa [L, and A in 21]. Tt is the modern ‘Ain 
(and Kasr) Iajla, a fine spring and ruin situated be- 
tween Jericho and the Jordan S. of Gilgal (cp Di. on 
Gen. lır and Baed.@) rs4).* Under the form Beth- 
alaga it is, according to Jos. (21^. xiii. 1 5), the place 
to which Jonathan fled before Bacchides, 1 Macc. 963 
(but see BeTuBasi), The Ozom. erroneously identifies 
Beth-hoglah with Atad (see ABEL-MIZRAIM, end). The 
interpretation ‘ Ze/Zag/a, locus gyri' of Jer., according 
to WRS (Ae. Sem.C 191, n. 1), may rest upon a local 
tradition of a ritual procession around some sacred 
object there (cp Ar. kajala, ‘hobble, hop ')— similar 
perhaps to the Ar. ceremonial zawaf (for which see We. 
Heid.?) 110). The form Zaj/a survives also in Ma- 
khadet Hajla (sce BETH-ARAKAU, 2), a noted bathing- 
place for pilgrims at the mouth of the Wady el-Kelt 
(Baed. 169). 

BETH-HORON (jn m3, also i11 ‘3 aud JAN 2, 
and in Ch. JW '3; Bar@wpwn or Bea. [BAL], 

1. Site, B€9«P^, Bai&, -Ocopc, BHO. in Jos. [cp 

the modern form Beit 'Ur], probably ‘the 
place of the hollow’ or ‘hollow way') was the name 
of,two neighbouring villages, upper Beth-horon (1 ‘3 
my, Josh.165; Bnéwpwr [L]) and lower Beth-horon 
(SARA 'n '2, Josh. 163; but in 2 Ch.8s YOUN and 

I See, e.g., Schick, ZDP1I'2 11; cp p. 2. 

2 Jos. gives the name as BrPapauaba and Br6apau.ó6a ; once 
(Ant. xvii. 106) the text gives aupada. Eus. (O.S 234 87) Bn- 
pau$0a, with a fragmentary reference to the agavpio. Jer. 
OS 25 11 ; 103 16), ' Betharam domus sublimium vel montium’; 
ys a Syris dicitur Bethramtha’). 

The o in Hoglah is not supported, and all the evidence points 
to the —À ‘t Haglah.' 

t For another explanation see EN-EGLAIM. 
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INNA—hence the dual form preserved by wowvew! [D ; 
ut Bydwpwy AL], Josh. 10 10 /.), near the head and the 
foot, respectively, of the ascent from the Maritime Plain 
to the plateau of Benjamin, and represented to-day by 
Beit’ Ur el-fó&a and Beit 'Ür et-tahta (large PEF Surv. 
Map, Sheet xvii.). The road leaves Beit Sira (in which 
2 -Bethchoron ie sce Uzzen-sheerah : sec SURAI), 
40 ft. above sea-level, on the high 
plain of Aijalon ; climbs up the spur of 
the Benjamite hills in about 50 minutes to the lower Beth- 
horon, 1240 ft. ; and thence, dropping at first for a 
little, ascends the ridge, with the gorges of Wady 
Selman to the S., and Wady es-Sant and Wady cl- 
*Imeish to the N., to the upper Beth-horon, 1ł m. 
from its fcllow and 2022 ft. above the sea ; and thence, 
still following the ridge, comes out on the Benjamite 
plateau about 4$ m. farther on, to the N. of el. Jib 
(Gibeon), at a height of about 2300 ft. The 72-5 or 
ascent to Beth-horon (Josh. 1010) may be the road 
towards the upper Beth-horon from Gibeon: it docs 
rise at first from the plateau before descending ; the 
"5 or descent to the two Beth-horons (Josh. 1011, ©") 
is the whole road from the edge of the plateau. More 
probably, the two are the same taken from opposite 
ends. ‘This Beth-horon road is now no longer the high 
road from Jerusalem and the watershed to the Maritime 
Plain; but it was used as such from the very earliest 
times to at least the sixteenth century of our era, and 
indeed forms the most natural, convenient, and least 
exposed of all the possible descents from the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem to the plain of Sharon. ‘The line of 
it bears many marks of its age and long use. Carried 
for the most part over the bare rock and rocky debris, 
it has had steps cut upon it in its steeper portions, and 
has remains of Roman pavement. Standing as they 
do upon mounds, the two Beth-horons command the 
most difficult passages of this route and form its double 
key. 

The constancy with which the Beth-horons appear in 

history is, therefore, easily explicable (they do not occur, 
3. Military however, in either the lists of the conquests 
history of Thotmes HI. or the Amarna letters). 
' According to JE, after Joshua had won 
for Israel a footing on the Benjamite plateau and made 
peace with Gibeon, the latter was threatened by the 
Canaanites. Joshua defeated them at Gibeon, and 
pursued them all the way down by the Beth-horons 
(Josh. 1010/7). In the days of Saul the Philistines must 
have held the pass from their camp at Michmash (1 S. 
1318)? Solomon fortified Beth-horon the nether, along 
with Gezer, on the opposite side of Aijalon (1 K.917 
fom. BL, Jos. 8wrxwpa; in 1 K.235/ Bacdwpwt, A]; 
2 Ch.85 adds Beth-horon the upper [Sac?@wpwp, B])- 
During his son Rehoboam's reign Shishak or SoSenk of 
Egypt invaded Judah by the Beth-horon passage, 
it would appear, for both Ai-yu-ru-u (Aijalon) and 
Di-tj-h-va-ru-n (Beth-horon) occur in his lists of the 
towns he conquered (Nos. 26 and 24; sce WMM, As. 
u. Eur. 166). 

In the Syro-Maccabean wars, Seron, a Syrian general, 
advanced on Judah by Beth-horon ; Judas with a small 
force met him on the ascent, defeated him, and pursued 
him out upon the plain (1 Mace. 313-24 [GA v. 16, 
ne0wpov|; Jos. Ant. xii. 7 1). .\ few years afterwards, 
Nicanor having retired from Jerusalem. upon Beth- 
horon, Judas attacked and slew him, and routed his 
army as far as Gezer (1 Mace. 759 fF. ; Jos. Ant. xii. 105). 
Beth-horon was among the places fortified by Bacchides 
(x Mace. 950 [Sn@wpwrv, V*] Jos. Ant. xiii. 13). See 
also Judith 44 (Se@wpw [A ). 


road. 


1 A similar dual (C357) is to be read in 2 S. 1334 with We., 
Dr., and Bu. SBOT, following BB's wpwrny (opeuv 5 [Avid], 
gue IL. PS 

2 It was probably by the Beth-horons that the Philistines 


were routed by Saul (15.1314) and ‘from Gibeon south to 
Gezer,' by David (2 S. 525). 
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In 66 A.D. a Roman army under Cestius Gallus, ascending by 
Beth-horon, had their rear disordered by the Jews, and after a 
short and futile siege of Jerusalem retreated pell-mell by the 
same way. Josephus describes the difficulties of the ground in 
a manner that leads us to suppose that the Romans in their 
haste cannot have kept to the high road by the D'eth-horons, but 
were swept down the gorges on either side (B/ ii. 19). Perhaps 
hecause of this experience, Titus, in his advance upon Jerusalem 
two years later, took another road ; and Beth-horon is not again 
mentioued in the military history of Palestine. 

In the division of the land among the tribes of Israel, 
the border line between Benjamin and Ephraim ran by 
the Beth-horons (Josh. 1635 [L zs, 
BnOwpwr), 1813 f.) which were counted 
to Ephraim (Josh.2122). They remained part of the 
N. kingdom; and we do not read of any Jews settled 
there in post-exilic umes. "hat is to say, they were held 
by the Samaritans. Sanballat, one of the chief foes of 
the Jews in Nehemiah's day, is called ' the HORONITE’ 
(Neh. 210, apwole]e | BA], avpwrer [NY], wpwnirys [L] 
19 1328, om. BNA, eparcrgs [NOAM], etc.).  Schlatter 
(Zur Topog. u. Gesch. Pal. 4, ' War Beth-horon der 
Wohnort Sanballat's?') seeks to prove that Horonite 
means ' from IHoronaim,' the town in S. Moab (Is. 155 
Jer. 183534. and Moabite stone), partly on the ground 
that Sanballat is associated with Tobiah the Ammonite ; 
but Ammonite may mean ‘from CHEPHAR-AMMONI ' 
(a town of Benjamin, Josh. 1824) ; and Buhl (Geog. 169) 
points out that G's form of Beth-horon ‘Qpwrev (Josh. 
10:o [H], ep 2 5. 1334) confirms the possibility of Z/órónt 
meaning ‘from Beth-horon.' By 161 B.C. Beth-horon 
had become a city of Judæa (1 Mace. 950; Jos. dat 
xiii. T3 cp 71) 

According to the Talmud, it was the birthplace of many rabbis 
(Neub. Gog. Talm. 154) Jerome gives it in the itinerary of S. 

LAN Paula, who came to it from Nicopolis (E77. 
b. Post-biblical.s. Zau/.,7/rer. Op., ed. Migne, i. 883). There 
references, are the ruins of a medieval castle in upper 
Berh-horon, but the substructions in both 
villages are probably more ancient, The name is given by very 
few inediz val travellers (Brocardus, ch. 9; Marin. Sanutus, 249), 
and not at all, it would appear, by the Arab geographers—unless 
the ‘Uramah mentioned by Yakat, but not located, be the same 
place. The mediaeval pilgrims went to Jerusalem by Ramleh 
and the present line of road. In 1801 Dr. Clarke (Travels, pt. 
ii. vol. i. 628) rediscovered the name. 

See Rob. BR 359; Guérin, Jud. 1338, 346; Stanley, SP 212; 
GAsm. ZIG 210-213, 254. (335. Ss 

BETH-JESHIMOTH. once (Nu. 3349) AV Beth- 
jesimoth (MIL MS, Bucimoysé [AL]), is assigned 
in Joshua (123ac[elimco0. [BA], acim. [FY], BHO- 
actelim. [L] 1320 Bare@aceinwé [B]) to the 
Reubenites (cp Nu. 3349, ava pécov awe [BFL], 
à M. AC. [A]); but probably it was, like most of the 
neighbouring places, in the possession of the Moabites 
during a considerable period of the [Hebrew monarchy. 
We know that it was Moabite in the time of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 259, oixov Oacipovd [B], o. fe8ac. 'B5ivid'A], 
o. Bada. [Q*], o. Bab” «ac. [Q?]), who speaks of it 
along with Baal-meon and Kiriathaim as ‘the glory of 
the country. As Byoruwð it is mentioned by Josephus 
(BJ iv. 7 5) as having been taken by Placidus ; Eus. writes 
Bu0cuuo(0 (OS? 26627) and gm6asiuovO (233 81) ; 
Jerome (74. 1039), writing Bethsimuth, describes it as a 
village bearing in his day the name Zsimuth, opposite 
Jericho at a distance of ro R. m. ‘in meridiana plaga, 
juxta mare mortuum.’ ‘Fhe name and description point 
to the modern AVt7^e es-Suweimeh. The name Jeshi- 
moth may be compared with the Jeshimon ' on the face ' 
of which ‘the headland of Pisgah looked down’ (Nu. 
2120); for probably this Jeshimon ( =‘ desolation’) is 


4. Population. 


not the Jeshimon of Judah, but the barren land off the | 
With this name Hommel | 


Nk. end of the Dead Sea. 
(AHT 197) compares Yasuminu, the name of a 
Palestinian district mentioned by an early Assyrian king. 
Cp GASm. HG 564, n. 1. 

BETH-LE-APHRAH (717529 M3), Mic. Lrot RV, 
AV APHRAIH, HOUSE or. 

BETH-LEBAOTH (MiN2> D'2. 88 93. 104,.—i.e., 
‘abode of lions,'—]Josh. 196, BaBapwe [B], Ba194A- 
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Bao [A], BHOAEBawe [L.]), or, simply, LEBAOTH (Josh. 
1532, AaBwe [B], -w0 [4L]). an unidentified site in 
the Negeb of Judah (Josh. 1532), assigned to Simeon 
(Josh. 196). The parallel passage in 1 Ch. 43: has 
BETIL- BIRI (x73 mz), Which has probably arisen from a 
corruption of the text. For ‘and at Beth-biri and at 
Shaaraim' (5 has xal oixov paovucewpeus [B], K. o. 
Bapovp' * e. [A], &. €» BacOBapem x. ¿v caapip [1] 
BETHLEHEM (E073 Ru. lio, ete ; BOP M3 
18.206, etc. ; BHOAccm [L commonly] some codd. 
BEBAEEM, BaiBAcem [BA]; Jos. BHOACEMH and BHO- 
hema; gentilic Bethlehemite, “OT20°M2, BHO- 
AEEMEITHC, IS. 1618, etc.) meant, to the Hebrew, 
‘house of bread’; NAMES, § 10; on a less obvious 
explanation of H. G. Tomkins, sce ELIANAN, 1, end. 
i. Beth-lehem-judah ‘aya’ Judg.177 J, ete.), 
the modern Beit Lahm, 2350 ft. above sea-level, 5 m. 
1. Site S. of Jerusalem (Jos., 20 stadia, dé. vii. 1241, 
i ' a little off the high road to Hebron, on a spur 
running E. from the watershed, surrounded by valleys 
among the most fertile of Jud;ea. The site is without 
springs (the nearest being one 800 yards SE. of the 
town, and others at Artás 1} m. away), but receives 
water from an aqueduct from the Pools of Solomon 
(CoNburTS, § 3) compassing the SE. end of the spur, 
and from many cisterns of which the greatest are 
three in front of the great basilica; there are three 
others from 12 to 21 ft. deep, on the N., called Bi'ar 
Dàá'üd. The immediate neighbourhood is very fertile, 
bearing, besides wheat and barley, groves of olive and 
almond, and vineyards. ‘The wine of Bethlehem 
("Talhami' ) is among the best of Palestine. 
So great fertility must mean that the site was occupied, 
in spite of the want of springs, from the earliest times ; 
but the references to it in Judges—as the 
2. OT refer- home of the Levite who sojourned in 
ences. — \Tieah's house (1779), and of the young 
woman whom the Benjamites maltreated (191 f. 18)—and 
in the Book of Ruth are of uncertain date, and into the 
clear light of history Bethlehem first emerges with Davidi? 
It was his home (1 S. 20628, very early), for the waters 
of which, when it was occupied by the Philistines, he 
expressed so great a longing— probably as a pledge of 
his fatherland's enfranchisement — that his three captains 
broke the enemy's lines, and drew water from the cistern 
‘in the town's gate’ (2 S. 2314 7, from the same early 
source), which tradition has identified with the Kiar 
Dà üd (but Guérin, Jud. 11307, following Quaresmius, 
prefers those in front of the basilica). Other references 
to Bethlehem as David's home are 18.1614 17 12 1558 
(from later strata). Asahel, brother of Joab, was buried 
in Bethlehem in his fathers grave (25.232). Thus, 
Joab, like his leader, was a Bethlehemite. Except for 
a statement of 2 Ch. 116 (G®*4 Badoeex), that Reho- 
boam fortified Bethlehem, the town is not mentioned 
again till Micah, who describes it (52) as still one of the 
smallest of the townships of Judah, but illustrious as 
the birthplace of the Messianic king (see MICAU, ii. $22). 
According to Jer. 4117, the Jews who in 586 B.C. fled to 
Egypt rested at Gidroth-chimham (see CHIMHAM), near 
Bethlehem. The Bethlehemites carried into captivity 
by Nebuchadrezzar repeopled their town after the return 
(Ezra 221 BapOadaex [B], Beracun [.\]; Neh. 726 Bom., 
BeOdXecu [N], BawcaNeen [A], cpr. 6; 1 Esd. 517 payed- 
Awgor [B], BacOAwuwy [A], S0Neeu [L.]). Bethlehem 
is the scene of the beautiful story of Ruth, in connection 
with which it is necessary to note that Moab is clearly 
visible from about Bethlehem : thus, Ruth in her 
adopted home must often have had her own fatherland 
in sight. In the lists of the MT of Joshua (P) Beth- 
lehem is not given; but it is added with ten others in 
the GPAL text of 1559 (kat eppada avr cori BaitNeeg) : 
G's reading must be genuine, since the group which it 


1 If it does so even then: see Davin, $ 1 a. 
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original. 
‘The name Ephrathah or Ephrath of this passage is 
assigned to Bethlehem also in Mic. 52 [1] (the reading 
mer or aner is not certain ; but the refer- 
3. Ephrath. ence to Bethlehem is clear), in Ru. 4 i1, 
virtually in Ru. 12 (L om.) in 1 S. 1712 (B om.),! and 
probably also in Ps. 1326. Apart from Micah, the 
documents in which Ephrath[ah] occurs are probably 
so late that we might reasonably suppose that Bethlehem 
was the earlier name of the town. On the other hand, 
these documents are probably based on very early 
material: Micah (if Mic. 52 is his work) takes the 
name as well known. It is possible to argue from 
1 Ch. 2195044 (Ba«0Aaóev [B], BadAaeu [A], that 
Ephrath[ah] was the name of the whole district in 
which Bethlehem lay. 
Bethlehem is not mentioned by Josephus after Solo- 
mon's time, nor in the Books of Maccabees; which 
proves how insignificant it continued to be. As the 
place commanded the fertile wadies and water-supply 
around it, the Philistines had deemed it important 
enough to occupy — this silence is very remarkable. 
4. Christian Len dari in Mt. 2 Lk, 2 as un 
tnow irthplace cof Jesus, distinguished. still as 
By0Neéu THs ‘lovdaias (Mt. 21 5, cep 68 10), 
‘the city of David' (Lk.2415 cp Jn. 742) Lk. de- 
scribes the new-born child as having been laid in a 
manger (NABDILZ omit the detinite article of ZA), 
‘because there was no room for them in the Air; 
they had retired then ‘to a stall or cave where there 
Was room for the mother and a crib for the babe.’ 
It is significant that Bethlehem appears to have been 
chosen, along with the sites of the crucifixion and the 
resurrection, for special treatment by the Emperor 
Hadrian. As he set up there an image of Jupiter and 
an image of Venus, so he devastated Bethlehem and 
planted upon it a grove sacred to Adonis (Jer. “fist. ad 
^u... 583) This proves that even before 132 A.D. 
Bethlehem was the scene of Christian pilgrimage and 
worship, as the birthplace of Jesus. (The Talmud also 
admits that from Bethlehem the Messiah must. come : 
Berachoth, 54.) About 150 A.D. Justin Martyr (Zal. 
€. Tryp. 70 73) describes the scene of the birth as in a 
cave near the village. This tradition may be correct : 
there were many ancient cave-stables in Palestine 
(Conder, Tent | ork, chap. 10), and caves are still used 
as stables. In 3:5 A.D. the site of Bethlehem was 
still ‘a wild wood’ (Cyr. Jerus. Cufech. 1220). Con- 
stantine cleared it and built a basilica. Soon after, in 
Jerome's time, a cave in the rock near the basilica was 
venerated as the stable, and in a neighbouring grotto 
Jerome himself prepared his translation of the Bible. 
From that day to this the tradition has been constant, 
The centre of interest in modern Bethlehem is, there- 
fore, the large basilica S. Maria a Priesepio, surrounded 
and fortified by the Latin, the Greck, and the Armenian 
Monasteries. Although the architecture is mixed and of 
many periods, the bulk of the church is that built by 
Constantine. Cp De Vogüé, Aglises de la Palestine, 
46 J. 

Eutychius (circa 937, quoted by Guérin, 2 161) asserts, indeed, 
that the church is a Padme of Justinian, who pulled down Con- 
stantine's as 100 small and raised a grander edifice. Procopius, 
however, in his De . diri. Justin., whilst recording that this 
emperor huilt the walls of Bethlehem (58), does not mention any 
basilica there of his construction, as, had there been one, he must 
have done. Probahly Justinian only added to Constantine's 
Church, and the building is, therefore, the most ancient church 
in Palestine and one of the most ancient in the world. The fine 


mosaics are from rhe court of the a ease Manuel Comnenus 
(circa 1169 A.D.), and the rafters by Phi ipof Burgundy (in 1482). 


1 In the later two assages Ephrathite means, of course, ‘of 
Ephrath{ah]'= Bethlehem. — It is interesting that in 2 FQ, Jan. 
1898, Schick attempts to prove that Ramathaim-zophim, the 
Iown of Samuel *an Ephrathite,' was in the neighbourhood of 
Bethlehem. *Ephrathite' in 1 S. 11 probably means Ephraimite 
(cp Judg. 12 5 where for ‘NIEX GB has Edpadecrys but BAL éx 
Tov Eppan). 
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includes is too important to have been omitted from the | 


BETH-MERH 


Under the chance! is the Grotto of the Nativity, called 
nlso the Milk-Grotto and the Grotto of our Lady, 
* mgháret el hallb' and * mghdret-es-Seiyide.’ We have 
seen the precariousness of the tradition which sanctions 
it: it is ouly probable that Jesus was born in a cave, and 
there is nothing to prove that this was the cave, for the 
site lay desolate for three centuries. 

Among recent works, consult Tobler's monograph, Bethlehem 


i” Palistina, and Palmer, ‘Das jetzige Bethlehem, ZD7V 
17 89 J., with map and name-lists. 


2. Bethlehem of Zebulun (Josh. 1915. Baðpav [B]), 
now Beit Lahm, 7 m. NW. of Nazareth, ‘a miserable 
village among oak woods ' (Guérin, Ga/t/ee, 1355 ; Rob. 
BR 3113). In the Talmud it receives the designation 
avas, perhaps a corruption for as: ‘of Nazareth’ 
(Neubauer, Géog. Talm. 189 f.) The combination of 
two names so famous in the Gospel history is remark- 
able. Most scholars take this Bethlehem to have been 
the home and burial-place of the judge Ibzan (Judg. 
12810). Josephus and Jewish tradition assign him to 
Bethlehem Judah (24527. v. 7 13). G.A.S. 


BETHLOMON (BaiGAc)mcoN [A]. 1 Esd. 517= 
Ezra 221, BETHLEHEM, § 2. 


BETH -MAACHAH (n2P7D'2), 25.2014. See 
ANEL.-BETH-MAACHAIS, 


BETH-MARCABOTH (N3392 M3. 8 96— ie. 
‘the house of chariots') and HAZAR-SusAl (W380 
DID, —7.e., ‘station of horses ') are mentioned together 
in Josh. 195 f. (P) in the list of Simconite towns. 

The © readings are : for Beth-marcaboth ; in Josh. 195 Sa«6- 
p axepeB [B], hia ra ea IM, Noe ee ee Di etree eh: 
431, where the Hebrew article is omitted, BacOpapecuw6 [101], 
-pxaß xa« ev papiaßwð [1], -9" papyaßwð [A]. For Hazar-susah ; 
in Josh. 195 capaovaew [B], ageprovain [A], AMaalpaovace [l.] ; 
in ¢ Ch. 431, Hazar-susim [see below] guciavacaopag [13], nucovs 
€ws ópàg. [Bab], yurcovewocu [.X], amepaovat [1.]. 

‘Phe names seem to indicate posts of war-horses and 
chariots, such as Solomon is said to have established 
(1 K. 9191026). The two places may possibly be 
identical respectively with MADMANNAH and SANSAN- 
NAH, ‘eities’ in the Negeb towards Edom. The 
latter are the older names; for Madmannah, at least, 
appears in 1 Ch. 249 (which belongs to the list of pre- 
exilic settlements of the Calebites), whilst it is impossible 
to assign a very early date to 1 Ch. 431, where. Beth- 
marcaboth and HAZAR-SUSIM (ez 37) are mentioned 


as Simeonite towns ' before the reign of David. — That 
the two places actually were regular stations for horses 
and chariots may be taken for granted; but it may be 
questioned whether they were so before post-exilic times, 
when the Persians established post-stations on the route 
from the Shéphélah into Egypt (by Gaza to Pelusiun).! 
On this view Sansannah may very well be the modern 
Simsim, à village in an olive-grove on the road from 
Eleutheropolis to Gaza (94 m. NE. from the latter 
town), and Madmannah may be conjectured to. be the 
modern Ahan Yünus, 14 m. SW. from Gaza (so 
Guérin, Jud. 223o). Ahan Virus has always been 
an important station. 1t may be noted that in the time 
of Micah (113) Lachish (about 8 m. from Sin sim) also 


was a chariot city. Cp MARCABOTIL W. R. S. 
BETH-MEON (jit) mD'Z) Jer 4823 See BAAL- 


MEON. 


BETH-MERHAK, AV ‘a place that was afar oft,’ 
RVm&. ‘the Far House, (POVS MS. eN atka 
TW MAdKPAN [BAL], procul a domo). Beth-merhak 
is either the proper name (so Ges.) BDB doubtfully ). — 
in which case the name is Beth-hammerhàk, like Beth- 
haccerem, —or a description (Ew., The., Ke., Rau. 775, 
‘the last house ') of the place outside Jerusalem where 
David waited with his attendants until the people and the 
body-guard had passed, 2 5. 1517 (on the text, which 
is doubtful, see Dr. /7PSm. and Klo. ad l.) 


1 H is evident that chariots went down 10 Egypt by this way 
at least as early as the eighth cent. B.c. Cp Gen. 405 Mic. 113. 
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BETH-MILLO (Nid) n'2), Judg. 96 RV™E; see 
JERUSALEM. 


BETH-NIMRAH (71122 72, perhaps * place of pure 
water'; cp Ar. namir, Ass. namri, ‘transparent’; but 
sce NIMRIM and NAMES, § 104; Nu. 3236 NAMPAM 
[BEF], amBpan [A], [NJa M. [17]; Josh. 1327 Bain6an- 
aBpa [B]. BHOanampa [I-], BHOamMNa [A]), or Nimrah 
(Nu. 323 Na MBpa [B]. -mp- LF], amBpam [A], mam- 
Bpan [L]), one of the Amorite cities which were after- 
wards ‘built’ by Gad (Nu. 3236), is the BnOvayfprs 
and Bethamnaris of Eusebius and Jerome (0.52.5243; tb. 
102 1), a village still extant in their day, about 5 R. m. 
N. from Livias (BETIt-HARAN, g.v.), the po ma and 
ap) m3 of the Talmud (cp Del. ad loc ), the modern 
Nimrin, a well-watered oasis on the brink of the Jordan 
valley some 134 miles E. of Jordan (cp Baed. Pal.) 162). 
Beth-nimrah is nowhere mentioned under this name in 
OT outside of Numbers and Joshua, but it is identified 
by many modern critics with the waters of NIMRIM (g.v. ), 
and, as stated elsewhere (BETHANY, 2), Beth-nimrah 
may be the original of the variants Bethany, Bethabara, 
in ]n. 128. 


BETHORON (Judith44), RV BETH-HORON (¢.7.). 
BETH-PALET, or (Neh. 1126) BETH-PHELET, RV 


always Bethpelet (Sarma, ‘house of escape'), an 
unknown Calebite town (cp PELET [1], 1 Ch. 247), on the 
Edomite border of Judah, Josh. 1527 (Raidadad [B], 
Bai8caAcO0 [A], BHOdedA. [L]) mentioned in the list 
of Judahite villages (see Ezra, ii. 8 5 [7], 8 15 [1]a) ; 
Neh. 1126 (BHBcaAT [Neas], BHOdaAar [L]. om. 
BN*A). For the gentilic Paltite (5^2), corruptly 
PELONITE (1), see PAETITE. 
BETH-PAZZEZ (]"327D"2), an unknown point on 
the border of Issachar, Josh. 192: (Bupcadnuc [B]. 


BaiGacue [A], BHOdaccue [L]. Compare the 
equally obscure name HAPPiZZEZ. 


BETH-PEOR ("M8 I3. oikoc porwp [BAFL)) a 
place named in Dt.3 29 446316 Josh. 132o. In Josh. 1320 
(Bar6gorwp [BL], Beo. [A]) it is enumerated among 
the cities of Reuben; in Dt. 329 446 the ravine (xi) in 
front of (òm) it is mentioned as the place where Israel 
was encamped when the Deuteronomy discourses were 
delivered ; and in Dt. 316 the same ravine is mentioned 
as the place of Moses’ burial. The exact site is un- 
certain; but it seems clear that it cannot have been 
very far from the Pisgah ridge. Eusebius states (OS® 
23378) that Be8oyop was near Mount Poyop (cp ' the 
top, or head, of Peor,' ryan gin, Nu. 2328), opposite 
to Jericho, 6 m. above Livias (Z.e., Tell er-Rameh ; see 
BETH-HARAN); and (OS® 21347) that Mount doywp 
was opposite to Jericho, on the side of the road leading 
up from Livias to Heshbon, a part of it being 7 m. from 
the latter place (1151-2). If we may judge from the map 
in the Survey of E. Palest., the ascent from Livias to 
Heshbon would be made naturally either along the 
Wady Hesban (ep Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, $25 f.; 
Tristram, Moab, 346) or along the more circuitous road 
N. of this, said by Tristram (p. 343) to be the one 
ordinarily used. The statements of Eusebius, if correct, 
would thus point to a site near one of these two 
roads, some four or five miles N. of Neba. The 
‘head of Peor' (Nu.2328) might be an eminence in 
the same locality. The opinion that this was the site 
is supported by the mention, in Josh. 1320, of Beth- 
peor next to the ‘slopes (mmx) of Pisgah,'—7.e., in 
all probability, the declivities on the S. side of the 
Wady 'Ayün Misa The ‘ravine in front of Beth- 
poor’ might thus be the Wady Hesbin. Conder 
(PEFQ 1882, p. 85 fF; Heth and Moab,® 146 f.) 
suggests a site farther to the S.—e.g., on the crest of a 
hill above ‘Ain el- Minyeh, 8 m. SW. of Nebà, com- 
manding (see Nu. 2328; and 242 compared with 251) 
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an extensive view of the lower valley of the Jordan. 
Peor, however, the spot at which Baal of Peor was 
worshipped (which can hardly have been far from 
Beth-peor), would seem (Nu.251-3) to have been more 
readily accessible from the plain of Shittim (the Ghor- 
es-Seisebàn) than "Ain el-Minyeh would be; Nu. 2328 
compared with v. 14 makes it probable also that it was 
less distant from Pisgah ; whilst, as we have seen, what- 
ever other indications we possess point to a site N, of 
the Nebo-Pisgah ridge (the modern Nebá, Ras Si'ághah), 
rather than to one S. of it. Until, therefore, it has 
been shown that there is no eminence in the neighbour- 
hood of the Wady Hesbin commanding the prospect 
implied in Nu. 2328 and 212 (ep 251), it is here that 
the ancient Beth-peor must be sought. Travellers will 
perhaps explore this region with the view of ascertaining 
whether there is such a height. Cp PEOR. S.R.D. 


BETHPHAGE (Bu6Gdern (Ti. WH], BETHPHAGE), 
a locality near the Mt. of Olives, on a small hill on the 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho. It is mentioned 
together with BETHANY [g.7., 1], and probably lay to 
the E. of it (Mt.21: Mk.11: Lk.1929). Origen in 
Mt. (vol. xvi. chap.17) describes it as a place of priests? 
(cp OS® 1887s) According to various passages of 
the Talmud, Beth-phagé was the name of the district 
extending from the base of Olivet to the walls of 
Jerusalem, and, according to the Talm. Bab. (Wen. xi. 2, 
78 5), Beth-phagé was one of the limits of the Sabbatic 
zone around Jerusalem (cp GEZER), whence Cl. Ganneau 
would identify it with Kefr et-l'ür (see PE/Q 1878, 
p. 60; but see BETH-ZUR). 

The current explanation of the name is a little more 
plausible than that of BETHANY (g.z.). BnOgayy (the 
"B mai of Talm.) would naturally mean ‘place of 
young figs'; ep a5 in Cant. 213 with Delitzsch's note. 
'This, however, may be no more than a popular ety- 
mology. Nestle (PAZ Sac. 1896; cp ZWT, etc. xl. 
148) is convinced that the narrative of the barren fig- 
tree, which in Mt.2117-19. Mk. 1112-14 is localised in 
Bethany, has arisen out of this faulty popular explanation 
of Beth-phagé. It has often been remarked that there 
is a startling peculiarity in this narrative as compared 
with the other evangelical traditions. See also A. 
Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 166. 

The medizeval Bethphage was discovered by Guillemot 
and Clermont-Ganneau in 1877 between the Mount of 
Olives and Bethany. In his account of this discovery 
the latter scholar offers the suggestion that the ' Village 
of the Mount of Olives’ (Kefr ef- Zur), which admittedly 
stands on the site of some important ancient village, 
may be the Bethphage of the Gospels and of the Talmud. 
This view would clear up the Talmudic statement 
respecting the Sabbatic zone already mentioned. See 
PEFQ 1878, pp. 51-61. 


BETH-PHELET (D95-D'3) Neh.l126 AV. See 
BETH-PALET. 


BETH-RAPHA (NE'YT'3), in an obscure genealogy 
of Chelub ( = Caleb), 1 Ch. 4 12 (BaOpatan [B], -Pepa 
[A], BHOpadan [L]. No place of this name is 
known; Rapha appears to be a clan-name, unconnected 
of course with *Rephaim.' RAPHA [2] appears to 
occur as a name in BENJAMIN (8 9, ii. B). 


BETH-REHOB (2397 I'2, powB [BAL], an 
Aramzan town and district, which with ZoBAH and 
MAACAH sent men to the help of Ammon against 
David (28.106, 76. 8, REHOB [poa8 AJ; BaiOpaaB 
[L in both]).? See ARAM, 88 5, 6. It is stated in Judg. 


J Inthe Talmud, x: also means a jaw or cheek, and from Dt. 
183 we learn that the cheeks (Syr. has wp) belonged to the 


portion of the priests (cp Reland, 653). Hence, on the supposi- 
tion that Beth-phage meant ' place of cheeks,’ it was presumed 
that there was a school of priests here. 

2 A reference to a similar defeat at the hands of Saul in 1 S. 
1447 (cp © Baéewp [B], -powß:e [L], BeOwp [AD is open to 
suspicion; see SAUL, § 3, and cp Wi. GV7 1 142. 
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1828 that Laish-Dan was in ‘the valley that lieth by 
Beth-rehob' (o:xos paa [B], o. pow [L], o. rw8 [A]). 
Beth-rehob is doubtless the REHOB of Nu. 1321, which, 
according to P, was the most northern point reached 
by the spies! (paa [B]. pow@ [F]. A connection 
with the Asherite Renos (i. 2, 3) is improbable (though 
not impossible, see ARAM, § 5).3 

The exact site of Beth-rehob is uncertain. It can 
hardly be the Jebel Hünin, finely situated above the 
great plain of llüleh to the W. of Banids, and re- 
markable for the remains, partly ancient, of a fortress 
(so Rob. BR 437of.). Others have thought of Kal'at 
Busra, about 1 hour N. of Dan; but may not the 
site of the fown Beth-rehob be placed quite as reason- 
ably at Bàniàs itself? (sce CÆSAREA, 8 7 f. )? 


BETHSAIDA (Bn60caiAa [Ti], BHAcaida [WH]; 
Syr. Jen Kad; place of fishing or hunting). Josephus 
i. Julia’ tells us (427. xviii. 21) that the "Tetrarch 

ji * Philip raised a village (kwuy) Bethsaida on 
the Lake of Gennesareth to the rank of a city, and called 
it Julias, after Julia the daughter of Augustus. Else- 
where he describes Julias as in the Lower Gaulonitis 
(B/ii. 9 1), close to the Jordan (1 7^. 72), near where the 
latter runs into the lake (Z/iii. 107). Pliny (v. 15) and 
Jerome (Comm. Mt. 1613) also place it E. of Jordan. 
In conformity with these data, the site has been fixed on 
the fertile and very grassy plain [l-Buteiha, in the NE. 
corner of the lake, either at et- Tell, a mound with 
many ruins, close to the Jordan where the latter issues 
from the hills, or at Mas'adiyeh, by the mouth of the 
river (to which Thomson [Land and Bovk, ed. 1877, 
360] heard the name Bethsaida attached by Bedouin). 
Fish abound on either side of the Jordan's mouth and 
(presumably) in the river itself. There can be little 
doubt that this was the ' city called Bethsaida ' (Lk. 910 ; 
els Tómov Epnuov mwodews kaXovuévgs 850. is not found in 
NceaBL, etc., which reads els mów xaXovuévqv Bn O.; 
so Ti. WH, etc.) to which Jesus withdrew, as being 
in Philip's jurisdiction, when he heard of John's murder 
by Antipas (cp Mt. 11:3). Lk. places near it the 
feeding of the five thousand, which Mt. (14:4 f.) and 
Mk. (631 f.) describe as in a desert (7.e., uninhabited) 
but grassy place (Mt. 1419 Mk. 639 ‘green grass,’ such 
as grows in the Ruteiha, in contrast to the paler herb- 
age of the higher and drier parts), to which Jesus pro- 
ceeded by boat, followed by multitudes on foot.  J. 
also describes the scene on the E. shore of the lake 
(61), and says ‘there was much grass in the place‘ 
(v. 10), A site on the Butciha suits also the Bethsaida 
of Mk. 822, for Jesus was already E. of Jordan (v. 13) 
and went thence to the villages of Cæsarea Philippi 
(v. 27) All interpreters of the Gospels are virtually 
agreed about this. 

The question has been raised, whether there was 
not a second Bethsaida. After the feeding of the five 
2. Mk. 645 thousand, Jesus, it is said, constrained his 

í ' ^" disciples to go before him to the other side 
to Bethsaida (Mk. 645, eis 7d mépav mpòs m0.). This 
has forced some scholars, one or two much against 
their will (Reland, Pal. 653 J., Henderson, Pal. 156 f.), 
to conclude that there was a Bethsaida to the W. of 
Jordan, either a suburb of Julias, separated from it by 
the river, or at 'Ain Tabigha (Rob. LBR 358 f.), 4 m. 
along the coast, where there is a bay containing fish 
in abundance, and the modern shrine of Sheikh ‘tly 
es-Saiyád, 'Aly of the Fishermen, and strong streams 
(Ewing). But, in the first place, the phrase ' to go to the 
other side' does not necessarily imply the passage from 
the E. to the W. coast of the lake, for Josephus speaks of 
* sailing over’ (dvemepardOnv) from Tiberias to Tarichece 

1 The mention of the ‘entrance to Hamath ' here is possibly 
a gloss (cp Moore, Judg. 399). f 

In 25.8312 the king of Zobah is called ‘son of Rehob'; 
see HADADEZER. 

3 So Thomson, Land and Book,(?) 218 ; Buhl, Pal. 240; Moore, 
Judg. 399. 
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(Vit. 59), though these towns lay on the same side; 
and, secondly, Jesus would not seek agaiu the territories 
of Herod Antipas so soon after leaving them for those 
of Philip, but would most probably return to what 
Lk. tells us he had just chosen as his headquarters. 
We may be certain, then, that the Bethsaida of Mk. 645 
is still Bethsaida Julias. 

Nor need we scek for another in the ' Bethsaida of 
Galilee’ to which the Fourth Gospel (144 [45] 1221) says 

that Andrew, Peter, and Philip belonged. 

UY 44 In the time of the Great War (66-70 A.D.) 

""" the name Galilee appears to have Leen 
extended round the Lake— Josephus calls Judas of 
Gamala the Galilean (Ant. xviii. 16) —and at even an 
earlier date the jurisdiction of the ruler of Galilee may 
have comprised part of the E. coast (ep // xx. 4). 
Besides, a town which lay so immediately on the Jordan 
might easily be reckoned to Galilee. In any case, 
by 84 A.D. the E. coast was definitely attached to the 
province, and Ptolemy (v. 15), writing about 140, 
places Julias ‘in Galilee.’ That being so, it is signi- 
ficant that it is only the Fourth Gospel that spec ks 
of ‘ Bethsaida of Galilee.’ There is, therefore (as held 
by Wilson, A'ecov. of Jerus.; Thomson, Land and Povk, 
ed. 1877, 372 ff.; Holtzmann, JPT, 1878, pp. 383/3 
Furrer, ZDPV 266 f; Socin and Benzinger in. Baed. 
ed. 1891, p. 256; GASm. ZG 457 ff. ; Buhl, Pal. 24177) 
no reason compelling us to the theory of a second or 
western Bethsaida. It is interesting that the disciple 
of Jesus called Philip should coine from Philip's Julias. 

Early Christian tradition and the medizeval works of travel 
agree in showing no trace of more than one Bethsaida. The 
site shown for it, however, is uncertain, and may have varied 
from age to age. Eusebius and Jerome define it only as 
on the Lake (OS). Epiphanius (Zaer, ii. 51 13) merely says 
it was not far from Capernaum. — Willibald's data (722 a.p.), 
which place it on his journey between Capernaum and Chorazin, 
suit the E. bank of the Jordan (in spite of what Robinson says) 
even if Chorazin (g.v.) be Keràzeh, but Gergesa (Khersa) may 
be meant. 

In all probability Bethsaida remained locally distinct 
from Julias after the erection of the latter by Philip. 
The custom of Jesus was not to enter such purely Greck 
towns as Julias must have been; yet, according to Mt. 
liz; he did many ‘wonderful works’ in Bethsaida. 
Julias had fourteen villages round about it (Jos. Ant. 
xx. 84) Schumacher suggests for Bethsaida some ruins 
on the Lake called el-'Araj, which were joined with 
et- Tell (Julias) by a Roman road (ZDP V 919). 

GAS 

BETHSAMOS (Baiðacmwð [31]. 1 Esd. 518 AV; 
RV"£- AZMAVETH (g.v, i.). 

BETH-SHEAN (NYI, 8 90, cp Ba-y-tj-Sa-'d-ru, 
LAE oNr-n'2, WMM As. u. Eur. 153; BaiOce[o]N 
[BAL ]), or Beth-shan (j£ " TYZ, in pause 
ig" 3: BHOcaAN [A], Bard. [1-]). or Beth- 
san (1 Macc. 5521240 [Be0ca. (A)] f.) mod. Beisin, 
320 ft. below the sea-level, was finely situated on a low 
table-land above the Jordan valley, at the mouth of 
the W. Jālūd, which leads gently up from the Jordan 
to Zer'in (Jezreel). The Jordan itself is three miles 
off (cp ZARETHAN, § 1); but Beth-shéán was unusually 
well supplied with water, being intersected by two 
Streams. Amid the extensive ruins rises the /e// of the 
ancient fortress, ‘a natural mound, artificially strength- 
ened by scarping the side’ (PEF Ment. 2108). 

The illustration given in the Memoirs of the Survey will enable 
the reader to divine the grandeur of the prospect from this 
eminence. ‘The eye sweeps from four to ten miles of the plain 
all round, and follows the road westward to Jezreel, covers the 
thickets of Jordan where the fords lie, and ranges the edge of the 
eastern hills from Gadara to the Jabbok’ (G-ASm. //G 357). 

This ‘farthest-seeing, farthest-seen fortress’ must 
have been hard for the Israelites to conquer; yet 

: till it was in their hands they were ex- 
2. History. cluded from one of the main roads between 
western and eastern Palestine, and from the occupation 
of a coveted portion of the Jordan valley. "That Beth- 
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shean was included in one of the prefectures of Solomon's | 


kingdom is certain (1 K. 412, 6 oixos dav and Baucadovr 
—i.e., yd '3[B], 6 ofkos cav and ge0cav [A], oixos 
caav and aic. [L].! On the death of Saul, on the 
other hand, we find it in the hands of the Philistines 
(1 S. 311o, Bateu [B], 12, -@oan [B], 25.2112, Bad 
[B]; and, though Beth-shean may be one of the 
‘cities of the Jordan’ (x S. 317, corr. text) which the 
Israelites deserted after the battle of Gilboa, it is 
equally likely that it was still a Canaanitish city when 
captured by the Philistines. We know, at any rate, 
that it retained. its Canaanite population for some time 
after the Israelite occupation of Palestine (Judg. 127, 
Bai [B], Be0ca» [L]; Josh. 1711, ka0oav [B*>], 
Bai9cav [B> T£], 16 Sai9awcav [B]. It may possibly 
have been as late as the time of David that this 
great fortress fell into the hands of the Israelites, 
Standing on the road from Damascus to Egypt and 
also from Damascus by Shechem to Jerusalem and 
Hebron, it had a commercial as well as a military 
importance which would have attracted the notice of 
such a keen-sighted king as David. 

From the Macedonian period onwards Beth-shean 
bore the strange Greek name Scythopolis (see Judg. 127, 
(5 S8. 4j édorw XkvO2v m)Ms; 2 Macc. 1229-31, etc.), 
which probably records the fact (or belief) that some 
of the Sevthian invaders of the seventh cent. B.C. (see 
SCYTIHANS) had settled here. In. NT times it was one 
of the most important cities of the DECAPOLIS (g.v., $2). 

BETH-SHEMESH (2y D'3, 8 95 f—i.e., ‘temple 
of the sun '—BAIOCAMYC [BAL]; gentilic we "m prat 
ò év 8. [BA], 6 éx B. [L]. in 1 S. 64, c 18 Bardcapu- 
cerns [BL], 8e00auvowrys [A , EV. Beth-shemite). 
I. Bethshemesh or 1R-SHEMESH oe VY, Josh. 1941, 
modic camec [AL], moeie cammayc [B]. 
Levitical city (Josh. 2116, Be@camec [A], THN CAMEC 
[L]; 1 Ch. 6s9[44], Bacamyc [B]) on the borders of 
Judah (Josh. 15 1o, TTOAIN HÀioy [B: ALJ), but assigned 
to Dan (Josh. 1941), is the modern ‘Ain Shems, 
917 feet above sea level, on the south side of the broad 
and beautiful and still well-cultivated W. es-Sarar, 
opposite Zorah and two 'm. from it: ‘a noble site for 
a city; a low plateau at the junction of two fine plzns"' 
(Robinson: it is a point in the lowland on the road 
from Philistia (Ekron) to the hill-eountry of Judah 
(1 Sam. 6 9 12> 13 15 19 Bebbauvs [A], 12720 Behea. [.A]). 
and probably was an ancient sanctuary, since the field 
of Joshua the Beth-shemite was for some time during 
the Philistine domination the resting-place of the ark. 
In truth, it is difficult not to identify it with the Sama- 
Sana of the Palestinian lists of Rameses II. (RP?) 625 ; 
WMM As. u. Eur. 166) and Rameses IH? (RPO 
639), whose sanctuary may be presumed to be connected 
with the myth of Sasson (g.7.). |t was at Beth- 
shemesh that Amaziah of judah was defeated and 
made prisoner by Jehoash, king of Israel (2 K. 1411-13, 
11 (900a uve [A], 13 8e0. [A], 2 Ch. 2521-23). According 
to the Chronicler, it was one of the cities in the lowland 
of Judah taken by the Philistines from Ahaz, ' king of 
Israel’ (2 Ch. 28:83). The place was still shown in 
the days of Eusebius and Jerome, who give its position 
as ro R. m. E. of Elentheropolis on the road to Nico- 
polis —a statement which suits the identification given 
above. There are many traces of ancient buildings. 

2. An unidentified city within the territory of Naph- 
tali, apparently. in its northward portion (Josh. 19538, 
Gecoaurs [B]. Oacuovs [A]. BiOcapes [L.]). From Judg. 
133 (Se@capus [.A]) we learn that, along with Bethanath, 
its population continued to be chiefly Canaanite. 

3. An unidentified city on the border of Issachar 
(Josh. 1922, Ba«&ouas [A], Bi@oayes [L]), perhaps = (2), 
if the latter lay in the extreme south of Naphtali. 

1 The double mention of Beth-shean probably arises from a 


corruption of the text. 
2 The latter was discovered by Sayce at Medinet Habü in 1892. 
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4. A city of Egypt, mentioned in Jer. 4313, (Xov 
moAews [138AQ]) ‘he shall break the obelisks of Beth- 
shemesh in the land of Egypt.’ Itis commonly supposed 
(e.g., by Griffith in Hastings’ DB) that what is meant is 
Heliopolis, the city of the sun (see ON); but ma is 
simply dittographed from m3 in masa. We should 
read yoy maso, ‘pillars of the sun’ or obelisks (Wi. 
AT Unters. 80 f. ; Che, /ntr. /s. 102, n. 2). 


BETH-SHITTAH (ngen Md—i.e., ‘place of 
acacias') is mentioned in Judg. 722 (BHOceATa [B]. 
Baceerra [A], BaiGacerra [L]) as a point to which 
the panic-stricken Midianites fled before Gideon. It 
was on the way toward ZERERAH (see ZARETHAN, 
degin.), but has not been identified ; probably it was 
well down in the Jordan valley, at the mouth of some 
wady where acacias flourished. The identification with 
Shatta on the north side of the W. Jálüd, 5 m. NW. of 
Beisán and 6 m. E. of Zer'in (cp Rob., Conder, etc.) 
has little to recommend it: it lies much too near the 
supposed scene of the surprise. More, perhaps, could 
be said for Beisán. Others compare el-Meshetta (see 
AIDPU, 1895, pp. 81 fj; Schumacher, ZDPT' 
1564 writes mashatfa) 14 m. SSE. of Jogbehah. The 
whole narrative is, however, composite (see JUDGES, $ 8), 
and the Heb. construction favours the assumption that 
Zererah does not belong to the same source as Beth- 
shittah. In J Midian flees east from Shechem to the 
other side of the Jordan, whereas from v. 24 it appears 
that in E's narrative they turn S. (to Zarethan) through 
the Jordan valley, where they are intercepted by the 
Ephraimites (cp Moore, /udg. 212). 


BETH-SURA (uU Be@coypa [3]. 1 Macc. 46:; 
2 Macc. 115 RV Bethsuron. See BETH-ZUR. 

BETH-TAPPUAH (MSAMI, § 103—£e, 'place 
of tappüáh'; see APPLE), a town in the hill-country of 
Judah (Josh. 1553, BaiGaxoy [B]. Beooarrboye [A], 
BH08ad- [L]) having a traditional connection with its 
greater neighbour Hebron (1 Ch. 243, see TAPPUAH, 1), 
and very possibly identical with the fortified town called 
TAPHON (g.v.) in 1 Mace. 950. If the similarity of 
names, the vicinity of Hebron, and the fruitfulness of 
the district prove anything, the modern 7v//z is the 
ancient Beth-tappuah. The village so named is 33 m. 
W. by N. from Hebron, and stands on a high hill, the 
slopes of which are planted with aged olive-trees ; 
indeed, the whole of the Hady Tufāh abounds in fruit- 
trees of all kinds. Traces of old buildings remain, and 
there are two ancient wells (Rob. LBA 2 428; Guérin, 
Judde, 3374). Several ancient sites named Beth have 
lost this prefix. Thus the 2223 a3 of Nu. 3236 is modern 
Nimrin. 

The notices of Eus. and Jer. (OS 235 17 104 17 ; p 156 20) 
are of interest only as showing that there was another place 
on the confines of Palestine and Egypt bearing the same name. 
Whatever the fruit called tappiah was (see APPLE), it was as 
common in Palestine as qninces a and apricots are now. 

BETHUEL ONIN, for bwin, ‘man of El ?—cp 
Methushael, and see CAINITES, 8 7 ; hardly for Ass. 
bit ili, ‘house of a deity’; BAGOYHA [ADEL]. 

1. B. Nahor ; father of Laban and Rebekah (Gen. 
2222f. 9415 [J]. In Gen. 2520285 [P] he is called an 
' Aramzean,' as is also his son Laban in 312o24. See 
ARAM, § 3. 

2. See BETHUL. 


BETHUL (ini), a Simeonite town (Josh. 194, BoyAa 


[B], BadoyA [AL]), called BEricEL ONINI, Badoyn 
[B]. -oyA [A]. -oyHA [L]) in 1 Ch. 430, and corruptly 
CiresiL (2*2) in || Josh. 15 30 (BarOHA [B]. yacetp [A], 
c€teiA [L]). The form 5iena3 may perhaps be classed 


with Penuel; for elision of N cp HAMUL. It is 
doubtless the BETHEL (byona, Burn [AL], Sa8covp 


—i.e., Beth-zur [B])! of 1 S. 3027, mentioned along with 
1 The situation of Beth-zur is less suitable (We., Dr.). 
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Jattir and other places in the Negeb; but the site has 
not yet been identified. ‘There was probably a Bethel 
near Gaza.! 

BETHULIA (BetyAoya [BNA], [the preferable 
reading; but BaitoyAoya [BN], BaityAoya [BNA] 
are also found]; 5£74tz74 [Vg.]; a9 Mas), the 
centre of the action in the book of Judith (22: [N*] 
46 [N]; BaitoyAia 01o/. 1471). In the shorter 
version of the narrative its place is taken by Jeru- 
salem, and there is little doubt that Bethulia (properly 
Betylua) represents 5w-mz,? the house of God—viz., 
Jerusalem (see JubiTH, ii.) So already Reuss, who, 
however, together with Welte, derived the name from 
niox n'a Bertholdt's conjecture znz, ' virgin of 
Yahwé, may be worth noticing. 3 

According to the representations of the book (ep 4673), 
Bethulia lay near Jezreel, upon a rock by a valley, 
commanding the passes to the S. (so Buhl, Zal. 20r, 
n. 627). Various identifieations have been suggested. 

Some have sought for it near the modern Kefr Kid, formerly 
Capharcotia, NE. of the plain of Dothan (Hi., cp also Riehm); 
other suggestions are the fortress Sánür (Grove in Smith's DA), 
Kh. Haraik el-Mellah (Marta, quoted in ZDPV 12117), vera 
(Ew.), Beir fā (Schultz), and plausibly no doubt (7 and sz cing 
often confounded), Mithiliyeh or Misilia (Conder; Socin, also 
inclines to this view, Bid. (2), 226) More recently, Torrey 
(Journ. Am. Or. Soc. 20160 ff. ['99]) argues ably in favour of 
Shechem. 

So large and important a place as Bethulia—with its 
rulers and elders (61416), its streets and towers (72232), 
and its siege, lasting for four-and-thirty days, by an 
immensely superior army (720)—eannot reasonably be 
identified with any small and insignificant locality. It 
remains to be added that the mention of Jerusalem 
and Bethulia as two distinct places (ep 46 155 f.) is 
probably to be assigned to a time when the identity of 
the ideal Bethulia with Jerusalem was forgotten. 

SA 


BETHZACHARIAS, AV (by misprint?) BarH- 
ZACHARIAS (BeOzayapta [A]. BaiO. [NV]; Jos. Beez., 
BHTz.), the scene of the defeat of Judas the Maceabee 
by Lysias, and of the death of his brother Eleazar 
(1 Macc. 632 /.). Its position is defined by Josephus 
(Ant. xii. 94) as 70 stadia (N.) from Bethsur ; it is thus 
represented by the modern Ze//-Sa£áríaà (described by 
Robinson (? 3283 f. and PEF Mem. 3 3s 108). 


Ti. WH in Jn. 52, where TR has Beruespa. For the 
evidence, see WH. ii. App. 76: perhaps the purest 
form would be Byéfadd, ‘the place of the olive’ (cp 
BEzt TH). 

BETH ZUR (VS7N'3, Be@coyp [AL], 8 96, ‘house 
of rock,’ or, on the analogy of Beth-el, ‘house of Zur’ 
—a divine name, Nestle, Eigennamen, 47, n. 1 ; Hommel 
AHT 319; see ZUR), a city in the hill-countrv of 
Judah, mentioned between Halhul and Gedor? (Josh. 
1558, BacOoorp [B ; cp tr Ch. 245, where Bethzur— 


stated in 2 Ch. 117 (Bac@oovpa [B]. rà» Bao. [A], 
Ti» Boi8covp | L.]) to have been fortified by Rehoboam. 
It was head of a district in Nehemiah's time (Neh. 
316, Byoop [BN], 8506 coup [4]. Frequently an object 
of struggle in the Maceabean wars (h BacOcotipa, rà 
(B. [NV], $ Bebo., ra B. [AN], 1 Mace. 12961 6726314950 
952; 1014 Bai8covpos [V*]; 1165 14733),° it was in the 
time of Josephus (.4z. xiii. 56) ‘the strongest place in 


1 Bethel (856eA(a), a populous village of Gaza with very 
ancient and much-revered temples, is mentioned by Sozomen 
(v. 15 EP 202). [MS note of WRS.] 

2 For the form Betylua, cp the magical stones Bzetylia, which 
derive their name from Beth-el; and on interchange of the 
forms Bethu- and Beth-, see B&THUL. 

3 So Jerusalem is referred to as «ópy in Sibyll. 3784-786 
(ArocaLveric LITERATURE, § 86 7). Cp DAUGHTER, 4. 

4 Possibly also in 1 S. 3027 (see BETHEL, 2). 
5 In 2 Mace, 131922 GA has r. Baia. 115 BeGaovpov [A], 
Ba:6covpwy [V ]. 
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BETHZATHA (8H@za0a), the reading adopted by | 


yedcoup [B], 8n@covp [AL]—is the 'son' of Maon), is | 


BEZAANANNIM 


all Judwa,’ and was still an inhabited village (By0cwpw 
Bethsoro) in the days of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
10427; 32026) It is represented by 4 Sar (Burj 
Sur), and occupies a position of strategic imiport- 
ance as commanding the road from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, 44 m. N. from the latter city. ‘The modern 
village has a ruined tower, and ‘there are hewn stones 
scattered about, as also some fragments of columns, 
and many foundations of buildings. . . . It must have 
been a small place’ (Robinson). 

If the statements in 2 Macc. 115 (RV Betusuxon)are reliable 
there must have been a second Beth-zur in the neighbourhood of 


joule Grinim suggests the modern village of Bet-Sahür, 
ialf-an-hour SE from Jerusalem. Schick, with more probability, 
identifies it with the modern A'e/7-e/-7z:* (the Ar. form of Peth. 
zur) on the central height of the Mount of Olives (PA/Q, Jan. 
1895, p. 37, see Cam. Bible on 1 Macc. 42y). Sce, however, 
BETHPHAGE, 


BETOLIUS (BeroA( [B], 1 Esd. 52: AV; RV 
Betolion = Ezra 228, BETHEL. 


BETOMESTHAM, RV Betomesthaim in Judith 
46, or Betomasthem, KV Betomasthaim in 154 
(Bartomaltic@aim [B], -acOen N]. Berowec8atM 
[A]; pa -eac Kas; om. Ge Vg. in 46 and G4 
Vg. Syr. in 154) lay ‘ over against Jezreel in face of the 
plain that is near Dothan.’ If ‘ toward ' (xarà mpógwmov) 
can be taken as meaning ‘eastward of' the plain of 
Dothan, we are able to determine its position pretty 
nearly ; but the exact site has not been identified. 


BETONIM (DU23, $ 103—/.¢., ‘pistachio nuts,’ 
BoraNei [B] -nin [A -neim [L], in Gadite 
territory (Josh. 1326), may perhaps be ZafazaA, 3 m. 
W. from es-Salt (Ramoth-gilead). 


BETROTHAL. The Heb. verb is VON "aras |G 
MNHCTEYE€cOar), on which see MARRIAGE, § L 
In 25. 314, RV rightly has ‘ betrothed’ instead of AV 
‘espoused.’ Soalsoin Mt. 118 Lk. 1225. In Lev. 192of 
the verb is «35, and seems to denote marriage by capture 
rather than marriage by purchase. In Kx. 218 /.t it 
is ays, RV ‘espouse.’ ‘There is some disorder in the text. 


BEULAH (abaya, ‘married’; O1KOYMENH [BNAQ], 
Aq. €CXYHMENH, hymn. Theod. cyNwKICMENH), 
the symbolical name (1s. 624) by which Zion may fitly 
be called when her land is * married’ (pza; cp Baar). 
Two primitive and related ideas underlie the expression. 
'The first is that the people of a land, as well as all 
other ‘fruits’ (Dt. 284), arise from the fertilising influ- 
enee of the land's Baal or divine Husband (cp AS! 
107 f.); the second, that a people which remains 
faithful to the land's divine Husband is sure of his pro- 
tection. ‘The former is merely hinted by means of the 
contrast of the two names ' Desolate' and ' Married ' 
(15.624) ; in Is. 511-6, on the other hand, it engrosses 
the mind of the prophetic writer. It is on the latter, 
as the context. shows, that the writer of Is. 62 (who is 
not the author of 1s.54) wishes to concentrate our 
attention. Zion is at present despised (v.7), and her 
harvests are plundered by the heathen (v. 8f); but 
when her land is once more ‘married,’ she will be 
entitled to the protection of the God of the whole carth. 

The sense of the passage has been obscured by an error in the 
vowel points. For 7323, ‘thy sons’ (v. 5), read 3°12 ‘he who 
buildeth thee up’ (cp 54114 Ps. 1472). See Du., Che. 
(SBOT), and on the other side Di., who gives no parallel, how- 
ever, for the startling play upon meanings which he assumes. 

TAR TG 

BEZAANANNIM (O°332N3) occurs in Josh. 1933 
RVn£- ‘the œk of Bezaanannim,' where EV has * the 
oak in ZAANANNIM,' a view of the text now pretty 
generally abandoned. ‘The ‘oak (or sacred treelof Bezaa- 
nannim' is a landmark on the W. border of Naphtali, 
following Heleph, and preceding Adami-nekeb and 
Jabneel, and is usually identified with ' the oak of Bezaa- 
naim’ (following the points), or of ‘ Bezaanim,' or ‘of 
Bezaanannim (K'ré) in Judg. 411, where RV has ‘the 
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oak in Zaanannim,' and has inconsistently omitted to 
record the modern view of the text in the margin. 
reads in Josh. 1933 xal uwAa xal Becegiew [B], x. 
uwv xal Becevavus [A], x. wau geevaveiu [L]; in 
Judg. 411 čws ópvós mAeovexrovvrwy [B ; so Theod.], 
c pós Opty ávamavouévov [AL]; see Field's Hexapla. 
The difficulty connected with the phrase is twofold. 
(1) In Joshua Zc., this famous tree is placed on the 
border of Naphtali ; but Judges Z.c., read in the light of 
Jndg. 417 524, makes the tree much nearer to the battle- 
field, which, according to Judg. 51921, was by the 
stream Kishon. (2) The name is inexplicable, whether 
we read p37s3 (Bezaanim ?) or eysa (Bezaanannim ?). 
lf, however, several times in Judges (see KADESH), and 
once in Judg.4 (see HAROSHETH), the name mop 
is plausible to 


suppose that the incomprehensible name, pronounced 
sometimes Bezaanaim or (better) Bezaanim, sometimes 
Bezaanannim, may conceal the same old name, especially 
as in Judg. 411 the words ‘which is by Kedesh' are 
added. It is extremely probable that both in the 
far north (see KADESH, 2) and in the territory of 
Issachar there was a place which bore the name of 
Kadshon (Kidshon); the people of either place could 
be called Kadshonim (Kidshonim). Nor need we 
hesitate to emend pysa (the form which the best critics 
prefer) to ez» a form which should be restored, 


wap has been correctly restored, it 
E 


as the present writer has sought to show, in Judg. 5226 
(see KAbEsH!) It is easier to suppose that the ‘ oak’ 
or ‘sacred tree’ which forms the subject of this article 
was ncarthe Kidshon (Kedesh) of Issachar than to follow 
the Priestly Writer in Joshua, who places it on the border 
of Naphtali. The error of the latter seems to have 
arisen from the statements in Judg. 169 f., which place 
the mustering of the Israclitish warriors at Kedesh- 
Naphtali. The error of the scribe who wrote p'ys3 
was facilitated by an inopportune recollection of the 
form c*3533 Kéna' anim (Canaanites). Whether he also 
thought of the new Heb. aysa, ‘ditch, dike, pond’ (cp 
ayo. ‘marsh,’ Job 81i: 4021), cannot be determined 


(cp Neub. Géogr. Talm. 225). 


An identification of ‘ Bezaanim' with Khirhet Bessüm, E. of 
Tabor, on the plateau of the Sea of Galilee, was proposed by 
Conder in PEFQ '77;, p. 25 (so Tent Work, 2132); cp 
GASm. HG 396, who considers it ‘well supported.’ But we 
must first of all be sure of the reading of the name. It is 
remarkable that tradition still affirmed that the ‘oak of . . .,’ 
which was a fixed element in the story, was ‘by Kedesh.’ 
Of course, emocnx “en is not required when we read 
pep PORTY» “to the sacred tree of the Kidshonim.' 

T KC 


BEZAI('32, § 52; Hilprecht has found the Jewish 
name Bisa on a tablet from Nippur [P£ FQ, Jan. 1898, 
P. 55]. The b'ne Bezai, a family in the great post- 
exilic list (see Ezra, ii., $$ 9, 8c), Ezra217 (Bacoy 
[B] -cc. [A], Bacer [L]) 2 Neh.723 (Becer [BN], 
Baci [A], -ccH [IL] 21 Esd. 516 Bassa, RV Bassa! 
(Bacca [B]. -cca [A], -ccei [L.]) ; represented among 
the signatories to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), 


Neh. 1018 [19] (BHce: [BA], BHOe: [N]. Bece [L])- 


BEZALEEL, RV Bezalel (ONDY3. 88 22, 29, ‘in the 
shadow of God'; cp BESODEIAH; BeoeXenX [BAL ]). 
The form is improbable. Sil-Bel, * Bel is a shelter,’ the 
name of a king of Gaza in Sennacherib's time (A4 799 
162), even if correctly represented, is not parallel. Read 
basbn, ‘God rescues,’ and cp the Phoen. names 5pas^n, 
pomme. The number of the artificial religious names 
of later times has been exaggerated. 

1. b. Uri h. Hur of the tribe of Judah, a Calebite (1 Ch. 2 20), 


a skilled workman in gold, silver, and hrass, who together with 
Aholiab executed the work of the tabernacle (Ex.312 3530 
861/. 371 8322, all P) He is mentioned in 2Ch. 15 as 
having made the brazen altar. , 
2. One of the b'ne Pahath-Moab in the list of those with 


1 JOR, 10 56; f- ['98). 
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foreign wives (see Ezra, i. $ s, end), Ezra 10 3o (Begeàņa [BA], 
Beso. [N], Bero eAenA [L] =1 Esd. 9 31, SESTHEL (ceoOnA [BA]. 
T. K. C. 

BEZEK (p]3, cp § roo, 'gravel'? cp Syr. ; Bezex 
[BAL]; #4£z&c). 1. A place at which Saul mustered 
the force he had raised for the relief of Jabesh-gilead ; 
15.118 (afiefex ev Baya [B]; ev Befek [A]; Xaov ev 
papa [L]. Eusebius (OS® 23752) locates two neigh- 
bouring villages of this name 17 R. m. from Neapolis 
on the road to Scythopolis ; beyond doubt Khirbet lbzik, 
14 Eng. m. from Nàbulus and nearly opposite the lower 
end of Wady Yàbis, with which Eshtori Parchi (A.D. 
1322) identified it. See PEF Mem. 2231237. 

2. A place at which Judah and Simeon, in invading 
the S. of Palestine, encountered and routed the 
Canaanites under Adoni-bezek; Judg.14 f. (Bafex 
[A]; om. B* in v. 5) Many scholars, from Kusebius 
downwards, identify this with No. r; but this is in- 
admissible. 


Judah and Simeon set out from the neighbourhood of Gilgal 
(Judg. 116 21) 1o invade the region in which they afterwards 
settled; the end'of the story of Adoni-bezek conducts him to 
Jerusalem, which was probably his own city (Adoni-zedek, king 
of Jerusalem; see Apowi-BEzEK. and ApoNI-ZEDEC).— Dbzik 
n wholly out of this sphere of action and in a quite different 

irection. 


The Bezek of Judg. 1 must be sought much farther 
south. Conder would find it at Bezkeh, 6 m. SE. of 
Lydda (PEF Mem. 336); but this view is scarcely 
probable. In view of the change which the name of the 
king has suffered, it may be questioned whether the 
name of the place has been correctly preserved. 

G. F. M. 

BEZER (^ SZ. 8 106, ‘fortress’; Bocop [BAL]), a 
levitical city and city of refuge, Dt. 443 Josh. 208 2136 
(om. MT; Bocwp[L]), 1 Ch. 678[63]—the BozRAH [1] 
(71332) of Jer. 4824 (6 Booop)—is described in Josh. 208 
as lying in the wilderness on the (Amorite) ‘ Mishor' or 
Tableland, and is usually identified with the modern 
Kesür el-Besheir (or Beshir), about 2 m. SW. of Dibon, 
and about the same distance N. of Aroer. King Mesha 
of Moab in his inscription (727) says: ' I built Bezer, 
for ruins had it become.’ With this place some have 
identified Bosor (4.v., 2). 


BEZER (?33; coBaA [B]. Bacap [4L]). in genealogy 
of ASHER [§ 4 (ii.)], 1 Ch. 7 37t. 


BEZETH (8Hze6 [A]. BHOzare [N]. BaiGzno [V]. 
BHpzHOw [Jos. 247 xii. 102; but BHOzHAw, ^, 
BHPZHOu), xii. 11 1; Schlatter, ZDPT'19224]), a place 
near Jerusalem where Bacchides encamped, and, having 
slain some deserters and prisoners, threw them into ' the 
great pit’ which was there (1 Macc. 719). ‘The readings 
of (5N and Syr. in this passage ()92 N~ [ed. Lag.]) 
point to an original Beth-zaith (house of the olive). 
Hence it is possible that Bezeth may be the later Bezetha 
(* place of olives'), the name given to the N. end of the 
plateau, on the S. part of which lay Jerusalem. See 
BETHZATHA, JERUSALEM, OLIVES, MOUNT OF. 


BIATAS (dia0ac [A], 1 Esd.948 AV=Neh. 87, 
PELAIAH, 2. 


BICHRI (23, § 61; Boyopei [BA]. BeAAads [L]) 
in Sheba b. Bichri (2S. 201 #%), a gentilic from BECHER 
[7.9.] The plural Bichrites (QDS) is postulated 
bv GBA (xal mávres év Xappe) in 2 S. 2014 in place of 
BERITES [g.7.). See SHEBA, ii. (1), BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. B. 

BIDEAR (7273; Badex [L], -xa [B]. -xap [BPA]), 


BaAekap [B?7£], Jehu's adjutant (e oes, 2 K. 925. 
The name is noteworthy, because the chief support of 
the theory that 3 at the beginning of proper names some- 
times stands for ‘son of ' is that Pesh. here has dar-déekar 
(hence ’3 = "gris ‘son of piercing '——a suitable name for 
a warrior ; cp Lanzknecht ; cp Ass. dindikiri [Del. ZKF 
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2172], and see DENDEKER). For other examples, all 
doubtful, see Ges. Thes. col. 349; König, Lehrged. 
2248; and against this Ols. 77e), Gr. 613. Malévy 
(Rech. Bib. iù., REJ, Jan.-June 1885) thinks 3 in all 
these words=[‘Jax. For this 323 theory we can hardly 
cite the one or two cases in Pharnician, probably 
accidental (C/S i. 1922, 3933). Does "s Badex imply 
a reading vehe en pra, ' D. chief (gq) of his (Jehu's) 
captains’? AV. R. S. 


BIER (n225, KAINH), 28.3931; (copoc), Lk. 714. 
See DEAD, § r. 


BIGTHA (N233; BwpazH [BNL?], [oape] Bwa 
[A]. a chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1:19). Marq. 
(Fund. 71) finds its Gr. equivalent in Balala | A], for 
Bafv0a0a, whence he restores goma (misread gnia) = O. 
Pers. Aagadá/a, ‘ given by God' ; cp BAGOAS, and see 
ESTHER, ii. § 3. 

BIGTHAN (M33, etymology doubtful; BaraGAN 
[Nea me. su]; BNAL om. ; Jos. Baradwoc). Esth. 221, 
or Bigthana, Esth. 62 (NZ222; © as in 221; Jos. 

ABATAIOC), a chamberlain of Ahasuerus, who, in 
bs th. 121, is called GABATHA (yaßaða {|BNAL?]). See 
ESTHER, ii. § 3. 


BIGVAI (22, rather BAGot, Że., 
Baroya [^]. -oyià [1]). 


1. A leader (see Ezra, il. § 8¢)in the great post-exilic list (74, 
ii. § 9), Ezra 22 (Barovar [B], Bayova: [L])= Neh. 7 7 (Baro« 
[BX], Bayovac [A]) - 1 Esd. 58, AV REEL1US (BopoAevov [BA], 
Bayova. [L]) ; signatory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. § 7), Neh. 
10 16 [17] (Bayoou [D], occ [RA], Barovi [L]). 

2. Family in great post-esilic list (see Ezra, ii. $8 9, 89, 
Ezra 214 (Baoye [B], Bayova [Avid], -ovac [1.]) - Neh. 7 19 
(Baroe [BXA]) 2 1 Esd. 5 14, BAGo! (Bora [B], Bayoc [A], -ovar 
[L). 


BAGOAS [g.v.]; 


3. i Family in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra, i. § 2, ii. § 15 [i.] 2, 
Ezra 8 14 (Bayo [B], yaBovaec |.\], yaBoua (L])— 1 Esd. 5 40 
Baco (Sava: [L], Bayo [.A]). Cp Hegas. 

BIKATH-AVEN (YPP), Am. 15 AV™E 
AVEN, 3. 


BILDAD (7392. § 43, Baddad [BSAC], Aac [A]). 
the Shuhite (see Sitt A11), one of Job's friends (Job 2 rz 
and elsewhere). ‘The name either means ' Bel has loved’ 
(cp Nold. ZDMG 42 479 [/88]), or is a softened form 
of Bir-dad, which appears to lie at the root of BEDAD 
(so Del. Par. 298). See ELIDAD, and cp DoD. 


BILEAM (ova, 877) 1 Ch. 670[s5]. See IBLEAM. 


BILGAH (n353, ' checrfulness ' ?). 


1. Head of the fifteenth course of priests, 1 Ch. 24 14 (BeAye 
[Al], -a8 [L]. | 9 has cuanp, which must represent Immer, he 
head of the sixteenth course. (yeABa, the name of the head of 


the fourteenth in GP [MT 3x22], is merely a transposed form 
of Bilgah in a different place in the list.) 

2. A priest (BaAyas [XNc-a ME], Bed. [L]; om. BX.\) in Zerub- 
babel's band (Ezra, ii. $62), Neh. 12 5 : inv. 18(BaAya (Xc.a mg.], 
BeAyas [L]; om. BRA) a ‘father’s house.’ Cp also BircGAr. 

BILGAI (BeAra[c]i LALJ, -Ac[elio, [DN]), a priestly 
signatory to the covenant (see EZRA, i. $8 6, 7), Neh. 
108[o]. No doubt the same as Bir.GArt. 

BILHAH (1703; BaMa [BADEL], but 1 Ch. 7 13 
Badam [B], -Aaam [1]). 

I. The ‘mother’ of the tribes Dan and Naphtali, 
according to J ; also represented as the maid of Rachel 
(mother of the house of Joseph) and concubine of Jacob 
and his eldest son Reuben. 


See 


| Jordan when there had been a change in W. 


We have not, unfortunately, the means of determining | 


how far we are warranted in regarding these relations 


as representing traditions of fact, and how far they may | 


be imaginative incidents of the story. Was Bilhah, e.g., 
a tribe (Canaanitish? Aramiean ?), elements of which 
were taken up into some of the clans of the house of 
Joseph (the first Israel) in the earliest days after their 
arrival in W. Palestine before they crystallized into the 
three well-known branches (Manasseh-Machir, Ephraim, 
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Benjamin)? Or does the name, which occurs nowhere 
outside of Genesis (and the equivalent 1 Ch. 7 13), simply 
indicate that not only Dan but once also Naphtali tried 
unsuccessfully to settle somewhere in the Highlands of 
Ephraim before betaking itself to the extreme north? 
Or, once more, is this true only of Dan, the inclusion 
of Naphtali being then due simply to its geographical 
nearness to Dan in its later seat, and to its worthiness 
to stand by the side of the noble Rachel tribes (Judg. 
518)? Again, is the Reuben story (Gen. 25 22 1 Ch. 5 1) 
to be brought into connection with the other traces of 
the extension of the house of Joseph (cep Reuben's 
interest in the fortunes of Joseph: Gen. 372239: E.) 
beyond Jordan (MACHIR; EPHRAIM, WOOD OF), or is it 
to be explained, as Stade (Gesch. ] 119) explains it, asa 
memorial of the prinintive society that survived E. of the 
l'alestine ? 
Or are we to give serious consideration to a combination 
(G. H. B. Wright) with the story of BoHAN (ep BILHAH, 
2) the son of Reuben (Josh. 156 18 17), as an indication 
that Reubenite elements were once. actually to be found 
W. of the Jordan (‘in that land :' Gen. 3522)? That 
there really was contact between Benjamin and the 
Bilhah tribe Dan was a matter of course ; Ono and Lod 
ultimately became Benjamnite (ep BENJAMIN, § 3; We. 
De Gent, 12n. 1). Tt was Rachel, however, not Bilhah, 
that died when Ben-oni was born. 
2. In Simeon (1 Ch. 429). See BAALAH, 2. 
HOW. oH, 


BILHAN (1752.8 77; cp Binat; BAAAAN [BA]. 
1. A THonITE (g.v.), Gen. 3627 (Badaap [D^ EL}; 1 Ch. 142 


(-aap [BL]. k 
2. In genealogy of Benjamin ($ 9, ii. a): 1 Ch.7 10 (BadAaau 


(Lp 


BILSHAN (ioa, § 83; perhaps Bab. Belun; but 
more probably we should read Del-sar, a mutilated form 
of Bel.sar-Gzer—;.e,, Bab. Bel-Sar-usur ;—ep ("^t in 
1 Esd.) A name in the great post-exilie list (sec Ezra, 
ii. § 9), borne by one of the ten (Ezra), or eleven (Neh., 
1 Esd.), persons who accompanied Zerubbabel from 
Babylon (see EzRA, ii. 8 8c). Ezra22 (Basgan [B], 
Baracap [A] -^acav [L]) = Neh. 77 (Bae$av [N], 
Baacar» [.X], Bae. [B], 1.0m.)— 1 Esd. 58 BErtsARUS 
(BecNoapov [BA], BaXeap [L]). If Bel-Sar is correct, 
may not this be the Sharezer of Zech. 7 2 (sec SITAREZERN, 
2)? This undesigned coincidence (if accepted) may 
have important bearings on criticism. TAKE GC: 


BIMHAL (5722), in genealogy of ASHER (8 4 [ii-]), 
1 Ch. 733 (1MaBaHA [B]. Bamana [A], Baanmae [I.]) 


BINDING AND LOOSING (Mt.16:9 18:81). The 
explanation given under Macte (8 3 [4]! may account 
for the origin of the Jewish phrase ‘binding (sox) and 
loosing’ (vnz) ; but in usage ‘to bind' and ‘to loose* 
mean simply ‘to forbid‘ and ' to permit’ by an indis- 
putable authority, the words of authoritative prohibition 
and permission being considered to be as effectual as he 
spell of an enchanter (cp rex, larg. Ps.58s5[6]. The 
wise men or rabbis had, in virtue of their ordination, the 
power of deciding disputes relating to the Law. A 
practice which was permitted by them was said to be 
‘loosed’ (amp), and one which was forbidden was 
called ‘bound’ (vex). Such pronouncements were 
made by the different schools ; hence it was said, ‘ The 
school of Shammai binds; the school of Hillel looses.’ 
'Theoretically, however, they proceeded from the San- 
hedrin, and there is a Talmudic statement that there 
were three decisions made by the lower ' house of judg- 
ment’ to which the upper ‘house of judgment’ (i.e., 
the heavenly one) gave its supreme sanction (.AassorA, 
235) Probably, therefore, Jesus adopted a current 
mode of speech when he said to the disciples that what- 
soever they bound or loosed on earth (z.e., in expound- 
ing the new Law) should be bound or loo:ed in heaven 
(Mt. 1818). Probably, too, it isa less authentic tradition 
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which makes Jesus give the same promise to Peter 
individually (Mt. 1619). Nowhere is it recorded that 
the great Teacher made Peter the president (i51) of 


his council of wise men. ‘The words which immediately 
precede Mt. 16195— self-evidently taken by the editor 
from another context—represent Peter, not as an ex- 
pounder of the new transfigured Law, but as a practical 
administrator (ep Is. 2222). It is in favour of the view 
here adopted (viz., that the words on ‘binding’ and 
‘loosing’ were addressed to the disciples in general and 
not to Peter individually) that in Jn. 2023 the power to 
remit and to retain is granted to the disciples collectively, 
not to any one of them individually. "Though the use 
of kpareiv in that passage has no exact Hebrew or 
Aramaic equivalent, the saying is not a new one, but 
a paraphrase of Mt. 1818. T. K. C. 


BINEA (7X23, NY:2), in genealogy of BENJAMIN 


(8 9. ii. [3], 1 Ch. 837 (Bana [B]. Baan. [AL]) — 943 
(Baana [BNL], Ban. [A]. 


BINNUI (23, 'a building up' ; on form cp NAMES, 
8 5). 
1. Family in great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. £8 9, 8 c), Neh. 


715 (Savovc [BNA], -varov [L.]) - Ezra2 1o, Bant [g.z., 2] (Bavov 
[B], -ove [A], -vara [L])- 1 Esd. 512, Bas: (Bavet [BA], -vara 
[L}). 

2. A Levite, temp. Ezra (see Ezra, i. § 2, ii. 8 15 [1]¢), Ezra 
8 33 (amd eBayvara [B], vos Bavara (AL]) — 1 Esd. 863 SABBAN, 
RV Sabannus (cafBavvov [BA], biòs Bavacov [L]), and probably 


Neh. 1224 (MT ‘the son of'; xa: viov [BNA], x. ot v. avTov 
[LD; so Smend, Die Listen, etc. Most probably the same as 
3. A Levite in the list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, $ 14, 


Ezra, ii. 88 16[1], 15 4), Neh. 324 (Bave: [BNA], -vat [I.]) : sig- 
natory to the covenant (see Ezra, i. $ 7), 109 [10] (Bavacov 
[BNAL], aß. [A*?]), possibly the same as the Levite Binnui in 
Zerubbabel's band (see Ezra, ii. 8 67) 128 (Bavove [DNA], xat oc 
viot avtoU [L]- In Neh.3:8, Bavar (22; Bedec [B], Beep 
1N], Bevec [A], Bavar [L]) seems a textual error. 

4. and 5. One of the b'ne Pahath-moab, Ezra 10 30 (8avovec 


[BN], Savov[e]: [AL])2 x Esd. 9 31. BAr.xv vs (SaAvovse [B], -ovos 
[.\], Bavoue [L]) and one of the b'ne Bani (Ezra 10 38 ; Bavove 


[BNA], Barve: [LD= 1 Esd. 9 34, Erari; both in the list of those 
with foreign wives (see Ezra, 1. $ 5 end). 

BIRD. References to birds generally are very frequent 
in OT and NT. 


The following terms (translated in EV ‘bird’ or ‘ fowl ') are 
used to denote the members of the family Aves collectively: 


1. Kinds "ws 'ópA, Eccles. 1020 1s. 162 Hos. 9 11; Lm 

referred to. 51°79" Gen. 7 14 Lev. 146 /. 51 f; ^33 ^3: 

baal kānāph, Prov. 117 ; and [of birds of prey] 

ty. 'ayi?, Gen. 1511 1s. 186 4311 Jer. 12g Ezek. 394 Job 257 

( TN, 'ayyah); nered and rà ered, Mt.820 1332 Lk. 958 

Rom. 1 23 Jas. 37 ; rà mrtvá, 1 Cor. 15 39, and [of birds of prey] 
óprcor, Rev. 152 19 17 21. 

Birds of the smaller kinds are not so often distinguished 
as the larger ; but special reference is made to several 
species, both large and small. Mention seems to be 
made, for example, of the BiTTERN, Buzzard (see 
GLEDE), Blue ‘Thrush (see SPARROW), CORMORANT, 
CRANE, Dove, Egyptian Vulture (see GIER EAGLE), 
Griffon (see EAGLE), HAWK, HERON, HooroE, Sacred 
Ibis (see SWAN), KITE, NiGitT HAWK (?), OSPREY, 
OSSIFRAGE, OSTRICH, OWL, Pigeon (see Dove), PAR- 
TRIDGE, PEACOCK, PELICAN, QUAIL, RAVEN, STORK, 
SWALLow, Tern (see Cuckow), Black Vulture (see 
VULTURE), and the domestic fowl (see Cock), details 
and discussions concerning all of which will be found 
in the special articles. SPARROW occurs occasionally in 
the EV as a translation of the word (5s) which denoted 
any small passerine bird. 

That feathered animals (252 bys) abounded in Pales- 
tine is clear from the many references to them in OT 

2.U and NT, and lapse of time has produced 
= BBE? di change in this respect (see PALESTINE). 
Naturally the eggs and the birds themselves were used 
for food (Ex. 1612. Nu. 1132 Job66 Neh. 518 Ps. 78 27 
Lk.1112 Acts1012 116; see Fowrs, 8S 4, 6, and cp 
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Foon, § 8) ; the Torah divides them into clean and un- 
clean (Lev. 1113 Dt. 1420; see CLEAN and UNCLEAN, 
§ 9). Many contrivances for capturing birds were in 
common use (Ps,913 1247 Prov.11; 65 723 Am.35 
Eccles. 912 Jer.527 Hos. 712 98 Ecclus.113o) The 
Torah protects them against cruelty (Dt. 226 f.). 
Sometimes the captives were tamed and treated as pets 
(Job41s [1029], Bar. 317 Ecclus. 2719 Jas.37). Only 
in eases of extreme poverty does the Torah allow birds 
to be used for sacrifice (see SACRIFICE) Naturally, 
common small birds, on account of their abundance, 
were of little value; they were probably so numerous as 
to prove a nuisance (Mt. 1029 31 Lk. 126/. ; cp Land 
and Book, 43). To what extent—if any—birds were 
studied for omens in Israel as in Babylonia (see BABY- 
LONIA, 8 32, MAGIC, BABYLONIAN, § 3) it is difficult to 
determine (see Lev. 1926 Dt. 1810 2 K. 216 2 Ch. 336 
1 K.433 [513], and ep DIVINATION, § 2, Zeg., and 
Schultz, OT Theol. 12so ff. ET). 

Allusions to their habits in metaphors, similes, and 
proverbial expressions prove how prominent they were 
in the life and thought of the people (cp 
AGRICULTURE, § 15, and see Lowth, 
Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews, Lect. vii. vol. i; ET 1787). 
'They were evidently observed with the keenest interest 
as being links between earth and heaven, and regarded 
with a certain awe (Job127 2821 3511 Eccles. 1020). It 
was noticed how they cared for and protected their young 
(Dt. 3211 Ex.194 Is.315 Mt. 2337); how and where 
they made their nests (Ps. 10412 17. Ezek. 316)—some- 
times (according to a pleasing but very doubtful inter- 
pretation) in the very temple itself! (Ps.843 [4]); in 
what sad plight they wandered about when cast out of 
the nest (Prov. 278 Is. 162 Ps. 1027 [8]); how swiftly 
they flew away when scared (Hos.91: Ps. 11:1); how 
eagerly they returned to their nest (Hos. 1111); how 
free from care they were (Mt. 626) ; how regularly they 
migrated (Jer. 87 Prov. 262) ; how voracious they were 
(Gen. 4017 Mt. 134 Mk. 44 Lk. 85); how they descended 
from the elouds in a bevy ( Ecclus. 4317), and with what 
delight they gathered in a leafy tree (Dan. 49 [12] Ecclus. 
279 Mt.1332 Lk.1319); how sweetly they warbled 
(Eccles. 124 Wisd. 1718 Cant. 212 [see, however, VINE] 
Ps. 10412); how God recognises and protects them (Ps. 
5011 Lk.1224); and how they praise and reverence 
him (Ps. 143 10 Ezek. 3820). Further, Israel's enemy 
is often pictured as a rapacious bird that sights its prey 
afar off and swoops down upon it (Is. 4611 Jer. 129? 
Dt. 2849 Rev. 191721). Thus, ‘to destroy’ is to give a 
man's flesh to the birds of the air for meat (Gen. 4019 
Dt. 2826 1 5.17 44 46 1 K. 14 r1 164 2124 Ps. 792 Jer. 7 33 
164 197 3420 Ezek.295) A place is desolate when 
its only inhabitants are the birds of the air (Jer. Ezek. 
3113 324 Is.186), and an utter desolation when even 
these too have perished (Jer. 425 124 Hos. 43 Zeph. 1 3). 
The saying in Mt. 820, where Jesus contrasts himself 
with the birds whieh have nests, has not yet been made 
perfectly clear (but see SON OF MAN). 


3. Literary 
and popular 
allusions. 


BIRSHA (pera, scarcely * with [or, in] wickedness‘: 
the name is corrupt ; cp BERA), king of Gomorrah who 


1 Cp WRS Rel. Sem.(? 160, and Che.'s note, Psalms). The 
common view of the meaning is untenable on all grounds— 
exegetical, historical, metrical. 1. No natural exegesis can be 
given, if ‘1m nw, ‘thine altars,’ has any relation to the birds, 2. 
The sanctity of the temple proper would certainly have excluded 
the winged visitors os BJ v. 56 speaks of pointed spikes on 
the top of the (Herodian) temple to prevent mer from sitting 
even on the outside. This seems to have been generally over- 
looked. 3. The psalm consists of long verses (lines) divided by 
a czesura into two unequal parts. ‘ Thine altars, my King and 
my God,’ is too much to form the second and shorter portion 
of one of these verses. See Che. Psa/uis,(2) and cp Baethg. aZ 
loc. who attempts an exegetical compromise. 

2 Read thus, ‘Do I count my heritage a carcase torn by 


hyznas (as EWI; © grýàaov vaims='y nz)! Are 
vultures round about it?’ 
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jomed the league against CIHEDORLAOMER (8 2), Gen. 
142 (Bapca [ADEL]; Badatac. Jos. Ant. i. 91), 

BIRTHDAY (11123 BY, umepa renecewc [ADE], 
r. H, [L]. Gen. 4020; renecia [Ti. WH], Mt. 146 
Mk. 621). The only express mention of the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of birth in OT or NT is in con- 
nection with kings: Pharaoh's birthday (Gen. 4020), 
when the ‘chief butler’ was restored to his office and 
the ' chief baker' hanged ; Antiochus Epiphanes' birth- 
day (2 Macc. 67) ;! and Herod's birthday (Mt. 346 Mk. 
62:1), when lIlerodias's dancing was the occasion of 
the execution of John the Baptist. When it is said 
in Job14 that Job's sons ' were wont to go and feast 
in the house of each one upon his day,’ ‘his day’ 
denotes a weckly and not an annual feast ; and in Hos. 
75 ‘the day of our king’ may refer to the anniversary 
of his succession quite as well as to a birthday. How- 
ever, this silence on the subject is no warrant for us to 
conclude that the Israelites did not follow the general 
custom of observing birthdays, especially those of kings 
(see for Egypt, RZ) 4 75, and for Persia, Herod. 9 110). 
The curses invoked by Joh (81-12) and Jeremiah 
(2014-18) on the days of their birth imply that under 
bappier conditions these days would have been re- 
membered in more cheerful fashion. 

Doubts have been raised as to whether Herod's yevéora 
meant his birthday or the anniversary of his accession. 
The Mishna (Aoda Zara, 13) mentions as heathen 
festivals, calends, saturnalia, xparjoes, kings’ days of 
*yevéaca. (wors cv). and the day of birth and the day of 
death. lt is probable that the last two mean the actual 
days and not the anniversaries ; the kparees would 
naturally be the anniversaries of accessions and the 
acu ev the birthday. So Talm, Jer. -loda Zara, 
139c takes 3 pv as 07793 pv (birthday), but Bab, .4é0da 
Zara, 102 understands ' p as anniversary of accession. 
Ievécia is used as birthday in late Greek (in classical 
Greek it is anniversary of death) and never as anni- 
versary of accession : thus the sense of birthday scems 
well established. Cp Schiürer, 77/57. 226, and the Talm. 
Lexx. of Levy and Jastrow on wn; also Griitz, 
MGUY 20230 ['71]}, See also Lord's Day, § 2. 

W. IL B. 

BIRTHRIGHT (73123, Gen. 2531 ; TIPWTOTOKIA, 
Heb. 1216); see FiRsTRORN, LAW AND JUSTICE, § 14. 
On the story of Esau and Jacob see EsAU, 8 2. 

BIRZAITH (N03, Kr.), AV Birzavith (NV, Kt; 
Buza16 [B]. Bepzate [^]. Bapzeo [L], in genealogy 
of ASHER (§ 4 ii.), 1Ch.73rt. The name (? DYNI, 
' well of the olive tree ') seems to suggest a locality. 


BISHLAM (aea; EN €ipH NH [BA], EN E€IPHNH 
P€OY^ BeATeeM [L]) Ezra47, for which 1 Esd. 216 
has BELEMUS (BHAEMOC | BA] or BeeActmoc [(I.]), 
the name of a Persian officer of unknown origin, who 
joined with others in writing a letter of complaint 
against the Jews. ("A takes the name as descriptive 
of the tranquil state of the writers of the letter (év 
eipjvn); but Bishlam is clearly a proper name. It 
either means ‘in peace, cp BEZALEEL, BIRSttA, or, 
more probably, like those names, it is a corruption. 
The true name may be Babylonian. It may perhaps be 
recovered if we start from one or the other of the forms 
presented in the MSS of 1 Esd., where the proper 
names are sometimes more accurately preserved. Ball 
(Far. Apocr. ad loc.), adopting ByAexos, supposes a 
corruption of Bab. Bel.ibus— Z.e., ' Bel made.' It 
would seem, however, that the BeeNoipos of G- must 
be more original, and this form may have arisen from 
Bel-ànm-iskun—i.e., ‘Bel made a name’ (Nestle, Marg. 
23, 29). TXKoC 
_1 EV ‘the day of the king's birth every month’: so © and 
esh., Vg. om. xarà uiva. Grimm suggested that ‘every month’ 


is from 1 Macc. 1 §9; but it is probably genuine (see Lonp's 
Av, $ 2). 
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BISHOP (errickoroc). 
rence in the N'T.! 


The elders of the church, summoned from Ephesus to Miletus 
to receive Paul's farewell charge (Acts 20 17), are thus addressed 2 
‘Take heed to raars lin and to the whole 
1. Occurrence flock, wherein the Holy Ghost hath set you 
of name in NT, as overseers (tuas . . . «0ero ae lo 
feed (or rule : wocwatveryv) the church of tod’ 
(v. 28). It is not clear from this passage whether the word is 
used as a definite title, or merely as a description implying that 
émaxom, oversight or superintendence, was a function of the 
resbyterate. In the address of the Epistle to the Philippians, 
owever, we have ‘ bishops and deacons’ formally mentioned ; it 
is difficult, in view of the later usage of the words, to suppose 
that this is merely a general description of ‘those who rule and 
those who serve.” En r Tim. 81 ff. the bishop and the deacon 
are again brought together. ‘The qualifications of a bishop are 
enumerated : det oov rov émiaxomov x.T.A., where the article is 
commonly regarded as generic, or at least as not implying that 
there was only one bishop in the F.phesian church. In Tit. 15/7, 
in connection with the duty of appointing presbyters in the 
towns of Crete, a similar description of a bishop's qualifications 
is given (Set yàp rov émiaxomov x.rT.À.); but no reference is 
made to deacons. The only other occurrence of the word is in 
1 Pet. 225. where it is applied to Christ himself, ‘the shepherd 
and bishop of your souls.’ It is not ne ‘essary to interpret these 
titles as metaphors drawn from the Christian ministry. 


The word is of rare occur- 


We note, then, that the word is found in all cases on 
Greek ground, and it would seem as if those who in the 
Palestinian churches were called ' presbyters' were in 
the Greek churches spoken of at first as ‘bishops’ and 
then indifferently as * presbyters' or as * bishops." ‘This 
view, however, assumes that émígkomos was already at 
this time in use as a title of office ; and the assumption 
requires a careful examination. It will be best to begin 
such an examination with what is admittedly the latest 
portion of the NTF evidence. 

1 Tim. 21 f. ‘If a man secketh érixorj he desireth 
a good work. "The bishop, therefore, must be without 
2. (a) Püstoral reproach,’ ctc. (el TiS £10 kom fs 


R Opéyerat  kaXoÜ epyou émOrvuet. det 
Epistles, 510b * PY ss 

oly Tov Éémickomov avemi\numroy eivat 

K,T.À.). The whole conception of the function of an 


émluxomos, as it is here described, suggests that the 
authority which he wields is independent, not merely 
that of a member of a governing board. ‘To begin 
with, émcoxom7 does not give any idea of assessors : it 
is distinctly personal. It is a position of independent 
importance and control, such as a man may naturally 
desire. Secondly, the epithet ‘given to hospitality ' 
(duXófevos) suggests a personal responsibility; the 
Church's duty of showing hospitality to Christians from 
other parts seems naturally to centre in some one person ; 
we could scarcely have had * Presbyters must be given 
to hospitality’ (de? of» peaBvrépovs $iNoiévovs elvai). 
In like manner, ‘apt to teach ' (6róaxrikós) would scarcely 
be a qualification for a member of the presbyteral body 
as such; and the same may be said of the epithets uù 
7ápotvos, KN WARTS, ‘not passionate or ungoverned in 
temper.’ "Phe control of his own house, again, gives 
the thought of independent jurisdiction in the case to 
which it is made a parallel—‘how shall he act as 
émiueNnrys of the church of God ?' 

The singular noun with the article may, according to 
Greek usage, be taken generically; but we must ob- 
serve that (1) when the writer passes on to give a similar 
list of qualifications for a deacon the plural is used : 
' Deacons in like manner . Women in like manner 
. . | Let deacons be husbands of one wife" [órasovors 
woatirws . . . yrvaikaswoarrws . . . didxovor €oTwoay 
pâs "yvvatkós Gvdpes (in the last case the use of the 
singular with the generic article would have avoided an 
awkward phrase)]; (2) in Tit. 17, we have an exact 
parallel; det yap rov émicwomov x.T.M, Where we 
might easily have had det yap émiokómovs K.T.N. ; (3) 
the usage of the article in the Pastoral Fpistles is a 
further reason for hesitating to explain it here as generic, 
for the article is very sparingly employed, and thers 


1 [Analogous to MH [17, superintendent in the synagogue or 
elsewhere. See Jastrow's Ler.) 
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seems no example at all parallel to these in any of the 
three Epistles. 

The difficulty is to some extent met by insisting on 
the use of érloxomos as a descriptive epithet rather than 
as a formal title: ' He who exercises émigxom?.’ In so 
far as his status in the Church is dwelt on, such a man 
would be spoken of most naturally as ‘one of the 
elders'; but here the subject in hand is the function to 
be exercised by him individually. That function is 
émigxomy : in the exercise of it he is émíekomos. The 
watchful oversight which is regarded as ‘an excellent 
work' is not an eminent position, but a responsible 
activity. He who is to exercise it needs to have certain 
special qualifications We feel the contrast when we 
come to dtaxdvovs woatrws, which introduces in an 
ordinary way the members of a large and subordinate 
class. 

'The passage in Acts20 is, as we have seen, quite 
indeterminate. If émíckozos can be shown to be a title 

in use at the time in question, we may 
y Med render the words, 'hath set you as 
' bishops.’ Otherwise we should perhaps 
render them, ' hath set you for oversight.’ The phrase 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, if taken quite by itself, 
would, in the light of later history, be naturally rendered 
‘with the bishops and deacons' (abv émickómOo:s kal 
diaxSvos), notwithstanding the absence of the definite 
article. If, however, ézíaxomos be not yet found as a 
title, a less definite interpretation may be allowed. The 
decision between the two views must depend on a 
further consideration which shall include the use of the 
term órákovos at this period [see DEACON, § 6], and 
the use of émícokomos outside the NT, in other than 
Christian contexts, and in the earliest Christian 
writings. 

In the use of é7íckoTos, émicxometvy, in other than 
Christian contexts, a great width of meaning is notice- 
able, due, no doubt, to the original significa- 


- on tion which fitted the words for application 
Christian A E 
to any person who exercised an office of 
usage. 


superintendence. The commissioners who 
superintended Athenian colonies, various other commis- 
sioners or inspectors, magistrates who regulated the sale 
of provisions, and, apparently, finaneial officers of a 
temple or of a guild (Lightf. Phil. 95; Hatch, Organisa- 
tion of Early Christian Churches, 37 f.)—all these are 
spoken of as émískomot or are said émickometv. Nor 
was this the only term which had a similar largeness of 
reference : quite parallel is the usage of é¢mimedety and 
émipednrys (Hatch, see above). 

In the LXX the word émíekomos is equally wide in 
the persons and offices which it embraces. Taskmasters, 
captains or presidents, and commissioners, are in turn 
so entitled ; and as a synonym in the last of these cases 
we find also ézícrara: (Lightf.; see above). 

All this evidence points to the fact that érlaxomos and 
éTickoT ey were words which naturally offered themselves 
as descriptions of any persons charged with responsible 
oversight, and were the more available in that they had 
no predominant association with any one class of officers 
in particular. The words were, as far as possible, 
colourless, much as our words ' preside’ and ‘ president’ 
are to-day. 

Hatch’s position, adopted by Harnack, in reference 
to ériakomo. is asfollows : — l'hemost important corporate 

,, function of the earliest Christian communities 
5. Hatch's | Eine : A 
was that of providing for their poor and sick 
members. They were, in fact, benevolent 
societies, and as such they had parallels all around 
them in the heathen world, in the countless clubs and 
guilds which combined social purposes with certain 
religious practices. The finance officers of these heathen 
societies were called émískomo.. Now, the duties which 
the Christian émískomos had to perform are described as 
intimately connected with the care of the poor, with 
hospitality to travelling brethren, and with the manage- 
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ment of the common fund which was devoted to these 
and similar purposes. It is probable, therefore, that 
both the title and the functions of the Christian éricxomos 
are directly derived from his heathen counterpart. 

The best examination of this theory is that by Loen- 
ing (Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristenthums, 21 ff.). 

ER After pointing out the very general signifi- 
x B cation of the word ériakomos in Greek 
i literature—a signification which enabled 
it to be applied to any person in authority for whom 
there was no fixed title already, and so to be used with 
great freedom by the LXX as a rendering for various 
officers mentioned in the OT —he takes up the evidence 
of the inscriptions on which Hatch's theory mainly rests. 
They fall chronologically into two classes. The first 
class is pre-Christian: one inscription of the Macedonian 
period in the island of Thera, which contains a decree 
ordering certain érlexomo: to receive moneys and invest 
them ; and two inscriptions of the second century B.C., 
in the island of Rhodes, relating to municipal officers 
not further defined. Those of the second class belong 
to the second and the third century A.D., and are found 
in a district IX. of the Jordan. They are ten, and 
refer to municipal officers. In one case the officers are 
charged with some responsibility for the moneys of a 
temple. In this district they seem to have formed a 
kind of municipal board, chosen from various tribes 
or divisions of the community. Further, in a Latin 
inscription of the fourth century certain episcopi regulate 
prices in the market. f 

This appears to be the whole of the evidence on which 
the statement that émigxomo: were the finance-officers of 
clubs and guilds is found to rest. In Loening's opinion 
it points exactly in the opposite direction. 

As to the other part of the argument,—viz., that the 
Christian émícxozos is, as a matter of fact, a finance- 
officer, —that is no peculiarity of function linking itself 
especially to the title. To the presbyters at Jerusalem 
gifts are brought ; and presbyters are warned not to 
exercise their office ' for filthy lucre’ (EV ; ale xpokepóos, 
1 Pet. 52) : moreover, in Polycarp’s letter to the Philip- 
pians (chap. Il) presbyters are charged with duties to- 
wards the poor and are warned against covetousness. 
The word émíckomos in itself suggests a far wider re- 
sponsibility than the mere charge of finance: it implies 
superintendence of persons as well as of things. 

Loening even goes so far as to suggest that the word 
émíckomos was chosen just because it had no fixed 
associations either in the Jewish or in the Greek world, 
and was, therefore, free to be used in a community 
which stood in contrast to all other communities sur- 
rounding it. 

In the extreme scarcity of evidence, we may be 
content to say that the theory that the Christian 
émicxoros derived his title and functions from those of 
the officers of the Greck guilds or of the Greek munici- 
palities has not been established. 

We may say, then, that the NT evidence seems to 
point to the existence in the apostolic age of two classes 
of administration—a class of rulers and 
a class of humbler ministrants who acted 
under their orders. As far as the first 
of these has a distinctive official title its members are 
called Flders; but, since their function was summed 
up in the general responsibility of oversight (émcoxowy), 
they could be spoken of as 'overseers' (é€wioxomot), a 
term which was already passing from a mere description 
of function into a definite title. The men of the second 
class aided those of the first in the humbler parts of 
their ministration. ‘They were naturally described by 
the general designation of ‘servants’ (didkovor); but 
this term too is passing in the apostolic age into a 
recognised title. On the whole, it seems simpler to 
suppose that the latter stage has been reached in Phil. 11 
and in the Pastoral Epistles ; but the decision of this 
point is not a matter of serious importance. 
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In the later history, the second class rctains its 
designation, which in some localities comes to bea title 
of considerable dignity. The first class, on the other 
hand, presently undergoes a subdivision: one member 
comes to stand out above his fellows, and, whilst all 
continue alike to be Elders, the title of érmíexkoros, 
which in itself connotes an individual responsibility and 
importance, is not unnaturally appropriated as thc 
designation of the one who has come to be the supreme 
officer of the community. ‘The causes which led to a 
monarchical development are still wrapt in obscurity ; 
but the appropriation of the name émlexomxos to the 
chief ruler is not hard to understand. We are fortunate 

in ssessing a document of the last 

8. Clement p? E p 

decade of the first century, by which we 

of Rome. ; : S 
can, to some extent, test the position 
which we have taken up. The Epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians was occasioned by the ejection 
from their office of certain Elders of the church in 
Corinth. As the writer may quite well have had 
personal knowledge of one or more of the apostles, his 
evidence is of high importance, not only for determining 
the existing organisation of the church in Corinth (and 
probably in Rome as well) in his time, but also as 
indicating the belief that this organisation was instituted 
by the apostles themselves. 

First let us consider the use of the designations in 
question in the most important passage. 

($ 42)‘ The apostles . . . appointed their first fruits (cp 1 Cor. 
1615) having tested them by the Spirit, to be overseers and 
servants (eig émiaxkósmovs xat óuaxóvous) of them which should 
believe. The words have clearly become titles, and their use 
as such is justified as being not new, but foretold in Is. 616. 
It is curious that écaxovous in this citation is an insertion of 
Clement's, and is not found in the LXX. He is clearly quoting 
from memory, and his memory has pred him false. (8 44)' The 
apostles foresaw that there would be strife ahout the title (or 
' office ') of oversight (mepi roU óvóparos ts EmtaKomys).” Hence 
they appointed the aforesaid and provided for successors to 
them. It is a sin 1o turn such, if they have discharged their 
ministry blamelessly, out of their émiaxomyj. ‘ Blessed,’ he goes 
on at once, ‘are the Elders who have gone before,’ and are safe 
from such treatment. In $ 47 we have the offence described as 
a revolt ‘against the Elders’; in § 54 we read * Let the flock of 
Christ be at peace along with the appointed Elders’; and in 
$ il t Do ye who began this sedition submit yourselves to the 
Elders.’ 


It is plain, then, that the persons whom the apostles 
‘appointed as ém(íakom 0i, and as their successors, are 
spoken of also as ‘the appointed Eiders.' These Elders 
are not to be rashly ejected from their Aecrovpyía or 
ému Kor). 

'The difficulty which Clement's epistle presents in the 
matter of these designations belongs to the earlier 
chapters, before he has come to speak definitely of the 
Corinthian disorders : he seems to use the term ‘ elders’ 
as though he referred not to an office, but only to a 
grade of persons dignified by that name in contrast to 
the young (oi véoc). 


In the first of the passages in question (8 1) he praises their 
former orderliness, ‘submitting yourselves to your rulers (or 
“leaders,” rois yovpévots Uv), and paying the due honour to 
the elders that were among you : and on the young ye enjoined 
modesty and gravity; and on the women’ certain appropriate 
duties. Similarly, in § 21 we have, ‘let us reverence our rulers 
(rovs mponyovpérovs huar), and let us honour our elders, let us 
instruct the young . . . let us guide our women aright.’ Here 
we seem to have a contrast between ‘rulers’ and ‘elders’: and 
it has been held (e.g., by Harnack) that the ‘rulers’ are a class 
of persons whose authority came from their possessing the 
charisma of teaching (cp Heb. 137 24), whilst the Klders are an 
undefined grade of senior members of the Church to whom 
honour is due on account of age and length of discipleship. 
But the word réot, occurring in both passages (not veorepot, as 
elsewhere so often), is an important clue, which has not been 
sufficiently attended to. Clement is in fact alluding to a passage 
of Isaiah, which he cites with some additions in $ 3: 'so,' he 
says, ‘of old the mean rose up against the honourable, the 
mk against the elder (oi véo: ei rois mpeafvrépovs), Is. 35. 

t would be possible to interpret 'the rulers' as the civil 
rulers to whom Clement several times applied the term 7jyov- 
Mevo: ($ 37); but on the whole it seems most natural to sup- 
pese that at first he is carefully avoiding definite references 
to the Corinthian revolt, and only preparing the way for its 
direct rebuke. Thus he speaks in the most general terms of 
‘the rulers,’ and passes rapidly away from the word ‘elders,’ 
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just Introducing it as a hint beforehand, but dwelling on the 
root-meaning which was still strongly felt in the word, and 
contrasting 1t with ot véos in accordance with the OT passage 
which is in his mind. 


No argument, therefore, can safely be based on the 
rhetorical use of the word ‘elders’ in the opening part 
of the letter. No doubt the Elders were elder men; 
and no doubt the revolt came from some of the younger 
men : this was a part of its heinousness, and the covert 
allusion would be understood by those to whom the 
letter was addressed. 

The development of the monarchical episcopate lies 

9. Later outside the limits a the EXT : DOT 

within the Canon we find indications of a 
development. C EE : 

tendency which the later history enables 
us to interpret as moving in this direction. 

W'e have noticed that all passages which describe the 
functions and responsibilities of Elders speak of them 
as a class and in the plural number ; whilst, on the 
other hand, where the duties of oversight (émokom7) 
are pourtrayed, the érigkomos is spoken of as a single 
person, charged with responsibility —and this in one 
place in sharp contrast to the ó«£xovoc and in the other 
immediately after Elders have been mentioned in the 
plural number. From this we may gather that, in as 
far as a member of the ruling class was thought of as 
émiokomos, it was natural to consider him by himself as 
exercising an independent control and holding a position 
of eminent authority. 

As far as terminology, then, is concerned, the way was 
prepared for the distinction that presently came into force. 
The word érigxoros suggests an in- 
dividual, just as the word mpeoBt'repos 
suggests the member of a ruling cliss, 
or the word étaxovos the member of a 
serving class. The class of rulers, however, did not 
need two designations, and when the course of develop- 
ment led to a supreme officer it was easy and naturi | to 
appropriate to him the word é€rioxomos, while his inferior 
colleagues were simply termed m peaférepot. 

But this consideration does not really give us any 
guidance as to the causes of the change from government 
by a body of co-ordinate érigxomot or 


10. 'Episcopos' 
easily 
individualised. 


11. Change T pea Durepou to government by a single 
foreshadowed 7°°7?'7¢?P id E uc ie 
in NT éTíg kom os with a consultative college or 


mpeairepou, among whom he is primus 
infer pares. The apostolic age, however, presents us 
with several foreshadowings of the monarchical rule 
which presently became universal. In the church in 
Jerusalem the position of James, the Lord's brother, 
was one of real if undefined authority, and, though not 
marked bv any special title, it closely resembles that 
of the bishop of the second century. We have the 
statement of Hegesippus that on the death of James his 
cousin Symeon was appointed by general consent to 
fill his place (Eus. //E ii. 11). Here, then, was a 
monarchical type of government, naturally evolved and 
continuously recognised ; and such an example coull 
not fail, as time went on, to exercise an intluence on 
other communities. 

In the Greck world the churches of Paul's foundation 
were from the first controlled. by the strong hand of 
their founder. Jt is true that he urged them to corporate 
action of their own in the exercise of jurisdiction and 
discipline ; but he himself commanded them with an 
authority beyond challenge, and his commands were 
obeyed. In certain cases he transferred this his apos- 
tolic authority to delegates, such as Timothy and Titus ; 
but only, it would scem, for a period, and in order to 
cope with special needs. Stull, in doing this, he had 
given a practical proof of the advantage gained by the 
presence in a community of one who could rule with 
supreme authority; and this temporary sway would 
doubtless help in determining the tendency of subse- 
quent development. 

These examples, however, would have been powerless 
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by themselves to produce so great a change, had there not 
12. Bishop been elements in the life of the communities 
à t which made for the concentration of authority 
sa in particular hands. It is often said that 
* such an element is discoverable in the 

working of the presbyteral college itself. Any board 
which meets for the transaction of business must 
needs have a president. The hoder of this position 
would naturally acquire a large share of the authority 
of the board itself ; in time he would tend to become a 


supreme officer over the whole community. This 
suggestion is open to two serious criticisms. On the 


one hand, there is no ground for thinking that in 
parallel cases at that period such a development from 
oligarchical to monarchical rule came about. Presidents 
of this kind were often elected for a month or for a 
vear, and in any case did not acquire an independent 
authority. Moreover, the term ‘presbyteral college’ 
may be challenged, if it is intended to suggest that the 
practical adininistration of the Church was carried on 
by means of formal meetings of the Elders as such. 
We have no evidence of any kind that they regularly 
met in this way. It is probable that they had special 
seats in the assembly of the community ; but that they 
met by themselves for the transaction of business and 
required a chairman is a hypothesis for which no evi- 
dence has yet been given. 

It is only when we turn our attention away from the 
administration and fix it on the common worship of the 
church, that we begin to get any rays of 


p roug light on this problem. If we knew better 
eae the history of the eucharist, it is not un- 
worship. 


likely that the history of the episcopate 
would cease to be so perplexing. In the disorders 
which disgraced the Lord's Supper in Corinth, and in 
Paul's regulations for checking them, we hear nothing 
at all of any kind of presidency or leadership. In the 
same church before the end of the century we find 
elders spoken of as the leaders of the eucharistic worship 
and as ‘offering the gifts." 

'The picture which, fifty years later, Justin draws of 
the eucharist in Rome, shows us a single officer, spoken 
14. Justim's of d as ' the Ea a Wu ts 
account, - 468 APO), receiving and offering the 
eucharistic elements, and making the 
eucharistic prayer, to which the whole congregation re- 
sponds with the AMEN (8 3). Likewise, after the read- 
ing of the Gospels or the Prophets ' the president ' makes 
an exhortation based upon what has been read. Heis, 
moreover, the depositary of the collection made in 
behalf of the poor, and has a general responsibility for 
widows and orphans, for the sick and needy, for prisoners, 
and for traveling brethren from other communities 
(42. i. 65-67). This president is clearly the bishop, 
though Justin's language does not help us to decide 
whether he was at that time known in Rome by the 
title émíckomros or not. If he was, it by no means 
follows that Justin would have said so. He is writing 
for heathen readers, and he avoids technical terms ; or, 
if he finds it convenient to use them, he explains them. 
Thus, in speaking of the deacons, he describes them as 
‘those who with us are called didxovoc’ (oi kaħoúuevor 
map £v Ó.áxovot) ; and his usual term for the Gospels 
is ‘the memoirs of the apostles, to which in one 
place he adds ‘which are called gospels’ (& xadetrat 
elayyéXa). We can argue nothing from the absence 
of the designation ‘ bishop’: had he cared to introduce 
it, be would no doubt have done so by the phrase ' he 
who with us is called émíekomos' (ò kaħoúuevos rap’ 
Tiv émlakomos). But the person is there, if the name 
is not ; and we see that important collateral functions 
belong to the officer who presides at the eucharistic 
service. He appears as at once the instructor and the 
almoner of the whole community. 

It is a long step, however, from Clement to Justin, and 
it is of someimportance to us that we should have evidence 
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of a like development in other parts of the Church. 
Two passages may be cited which point in the same 
16. Eastern direction for K png aes of the Medi- 
Church. ‘7T@nean. 1. Inthe Di aché (chap. 10.) 
the prophets are spoken of as holding a 
position of special importance in reference tothe eucharist: 
they are not bound by the prescribed formule of thanks- 
givings, but may 'give thanks as they will.’ This 
implies that, if present, they naturally take a prominent 
part in the service. They may order an agapé to be 
held (ópifew rpáme(av) ; and to them the first fruits are 
to be given, ' for they are your chief-priests' (chap. 13). 
'The same document declares, however, that the ministry 
(Aecrovpyla) of the prophets and teachers was likewise 
exercised by the bishops and deacons (chap. 15). Itis 
safe to suppose that if no prophet were present the 
conduct of the service would be in the hands of the 
permanent local ministry, although in this case there 
would be no exemption from the duty of using the 
prescribed formulae. 

2. The Ignatian Epistles, as is well known, portray 
the completed development of the three orders for 
certain Asiatic churches at a comparatively early period. 
It is noteworthy that the one bishop is expressly con- 
nected with the one eucharist (for references, see 
EvcnuaARIST) No eucharist is to be held without 
the bishop, or some person deputed by him to conduct 
it. There is ‘One bishop, one altar, one eucharist’ 
(els émíickoros, év Ovoirastrhpiov, ula ebxapuría). 

W' may feel confident, then, that in the development 
of the eucharistic service we have an element— perhaps 
the most important element—of the development of the 
monarchical episcopate. 

As soon as this monarchical rule had been established 
in a church various sacred parallels which would be 

: taken as confirmatory of the divine order of 
16. Final he instituti E pecu qn 
stage. the institution, would be observed. e 
bishop and his presbyters might be com- 
pared with Christ and his apostles. Or again, the three 
orders of the Christian Church — bishop, presbyters, 
and deacons—would find a ready analogy in the high 
priest, priests, and Levites of the Jewish ritual. Such 
parallels would serve to confirm the validity of the 
institution, and would facilitate its adoption in other 
localities. 

Meanwhile, the extraordinary ministry of apostles 
and prophets had passed or was rapidly passing away. 
Some of the functions which they had exercised were 
essential in the Church; and these devolved as a heritage 
upon the permanent ministry. The prestige which had 
attached to their exercise passed over in the main to 
the chief officers of the community, who thus came to 
be regarded, with a large measure of truth, as the 
successors of the apostles, wielding apostolic authority 
as the rulers of the Church and the defenders of the 
Christian faith. J. A. R. 


BISON (ji, di») Dt. 14sf AVmE&; RV has 
PYGARG (g.v.). 
BIT (3172), Ps. 329 EV. 


BITHIAH (MM3; redia [B], Beoeia [A]. það- 
6014 [L]), ‘daughter of Pharaoh,’ and wife of Mered 
ben Ezrah, in the genealogy of Junan (1 Ch. 418). On 
the assumption that ‘Pharaoh’ (syns) is correctly read, 
Bithiah (which might be explained ‘daughter—z.e., 
worshipper—of Yahwé' [Olsh. § 277 4]) migbt be a 
Hebraised form of an Egyptian name such as Bint-Anta, 
‘daughter of Anta’ ('Anath), to indicate that the bearer 


See BRIDLE, 3 


_of the name had entered the Israelitish community. 


This, however, does not accord with the view implied 
in the vowels of the name of Bithiah’s husband. Mered 
apparently means ‘rebellion,’ and suggests a warning 
against the wickedness of taking foreign wives (sce 
Ezra9:, and cp 2 Ch. 2426). It would be inconsistent 
with this that Mered's wife should bear the honourable 
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name ‘daughter of Yahwé’: we should expect to find 
the old heathen name retained. — Perhaps, then, Bithiah 
is not the right name; C's yeXia. suggests to Kittel 
zy, and G's abhora may conceivably be based on 
asna, which in turn may have sprung from n*»«a, pro- 
ducing a description of Mered's non-Jewish wife as 'a 
young Egyptian princess’ (Mercd's other wife ‘the 
Jewess’ [Jincoa (g.7.)] is not named). However, 
the corruption is antecedent to ©, and the whole story 
(half-told, half-implied, by the text as it now stands) is 
imaginary. ‘The idea of the double marriage of Mered 
had not occurred to the original compiler ; the true text 
conveys no warning against mixed marriages. Four at 
least out of the five names, Mered, Bithiah, Pharaoh, 
Jehudijah, and llodiah, are corrupt; perhaps indeed 
all five are. Mered, or, more strictly, M-R-D, has 
probably come from M-R-Til, which is an incorrect 
form of R-M-TH — i.e., Ramoth—or rather of Jarmuth 
(see MERED).  ' Bithiah ' is not improbably a corruption 
of ' Bealiah ' (abra. 1 Ch.125 [Gi. Bá. 6]. Pharaoh 
should rather be syos, a clan name (cp PIRATIION). 


Ha-Jehudijh (RV"*-) and Hodiah are plainly the 
same name (in v. 19 read 3nzw, ‘his wife"). Accepting 
this view, we have two accounts of the family of Mered. 
It is not quite certain, however, that the person mis- 
called Mered is represented as having two wives. 
Hodiah may have been deliberately substituted for 
Bealiah, from a dislike to the first element in that name. 
We are now rid of the only case in the OT of a name 
compounded with Jah (3) —of such names there are 157 
—being borne by a foreigner (cp Gray, HPN 158). 
Next, another mistake has to be noted. It is plain that 
ICh. 417 as it stands is not right. The remedy is (with 
Berth. and Kitt.) to transpose v. 186 to the nuddle of 
v. 17, inserting of course q>m after sam. This gives us, 
as the children of Bithiah or Bealiah, Miriam (?), 
Shammai, and Ishbah the father of Eshtemoa.  Eshtemoa 
also oceurs (together with Keilah) in the list of the 
children of Ilodiah (v. 19), while Gedor, Soco, and 
Zanoah are connected with Mered through Hodiah's 
double, Ha-Jehudijah—animportant notice (see MERED). 
]t is perhaps sad to have lost what was supposed to be 
an early testimony to the presence of an Xgyptian ele- 
ment at and about Eshtemoa, as contrasted with the 
more purely Jewish character of Gedor, Soco, and 
Zanoah ; but we gain an attestation of the traditional 
importance of Jarmuth. [It may be added that in 
Jewish legend Bithiah becomes the foster-mother of 
Moses ( l'ayvi&ra, R., par. 1). Tigh, 
BITHRON (NIT, THN mapaTteinoycan [BAL], 


Joa «9X. BETH-HORON) ' the groove’ or ‘cleft’ 
far excellence situated between the Jordan and Maha- 
naim (25. 229f), and possibly to be identified with 
the IW. ‘Ajlan, along which, though at a later time, 
ran a Roman road from 'Ajlün to Mahanaim (Buhl, 
Pal. 121); see EPHRAIM, Woop or, For the sense 
of Bithron cp G's rendering of ana in Cant. 217 (py) 
Koiwpdrwy (like kods in © for poy). The reading 
Bithron is not certain, and the Vss. give little help,! 
although Vg. (ep also Aq.'s BeOwpwv) suggests that 
there was another Beth-horon E. of Jordan (see Horo- 
NAIM). Thenius’s conjecture, BETH-HARAM, is im- 
probable. 


BITHYNIA (Bidynia [Ti. WH)]), the district round 

the central Sangarius (Safaria) in the NW. corner of 

Asia Minor, extending from the mouth 

Ee erty. of the Rhyndacus ( £drenos Chai) east- 
wards to that of the Sangarius. 

The boundary between Bithynia and the province of Asia 

coincided, not, as might have been expected, witb the line of the 


Rhvndacus, but with that of the range of the Mysian Olympus 
(Keshish Dagh) lying N. of the river (Pliny, ZZW 5142). The 


1 © is unintelligible and, to judge from its similarity to the 
mm (cp We. Dr. ad /oc.), has arisen perhaps from a trans- 
iteration, 
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eastern frontier is often made to coincide with the Billaios a 
with the Parthenios, or even to extend beyond the latter river, 
in spite of Strabo's statement that the mouth of the Sangarius 
marked the boundary (543, rnv th@unay opie mpos raiç 
éxBoAais). Inland, it ran out far E. of the river: but the line 
is indeterminate. According to Pliny (ZAV 5149), the Haieros or 
Siberis separated Bithynia from the province tialatia; but the 
boundary fell some 12 m. E. of that stream (Rams. //75/. Geogr. 
of AM 195), whence it ran W. between the Sangartus and its 
tributary, the Tenibris. 


The will of Nicomedes lEI., the last of its kings, left 
Bithynia to the Romans in 74 R.€. ; but it was not untl 
64 u. C., When the sultan of Pontus had been 
AUC: finally expelled from Asia, that. Pompeius 
could wndertake the organisation. of the province (cp 
Plin. Æp. ad Frat. 79). With it was now combined 
the whole of the kingdom of Pontus, with the exception 
of those districts towards the E., as well as those in 
the interior (Paphlagonia), which were assigned to native 
dynasts in recognition of their services to Rome (Str. 
$41. See Niese in //ermes, 1339, and Rhein Mic. 38 
567 [83]. Amiusos, which lay immediately E. of the 
Halys (Azil /rmak), was the most easterly community 
of that part of Pontus which was combined with the old 
kingdom of Niconicdes to form the Roman province. 

This dual origin of the province was recognised in its official 
title, Pontus ef Bithynia (so generally in inscriptions, both Lat. 
and Gr. ; cp Appian, Withr. 121, C/G 3532 3548, C/L 252! 2). 
‘The reverse order is perhaps upon the whole later, encouraged 
by the gradual growth in importance of the western section. 
Either name, apparently, EC be used to denote the entire 
province (cp Tac. Aan. 1221 with Dio Cas. 6033; C/G 25 
Buff. tlett. 13 212... In administration also the two paris 
retained a certain degree of formal independence, each having 
its own metropolis and Diet (concilium). 

In the distribution of provinces by ;Vugustus in 27 
B.C. Pontus- Bithynia remained senatoriale s.e., its 

governors, who were of Practorian rank, 

3. Post- Pore T ME NCC E 8 2 
Apostolic. 297€ the tit e ' proconsul’ (Str, 840, Tac. 

P Ann. 174 1618). Fhe olfietal residence 
was Nicomedeia. Under the ineffective supervision of 
the Senate the province gradually became disorganised : 
its finances fell into disorder, and unregulated collegia 
gave birth to turbulence and faction. In order to carry 
out the necessary reforms, the younger Pliny was sent 
into the province in 112 A.D. His importance arises 
from his official contact with Christianity ( £55. ad Trai. 
96 and 97. See Hardy, Z/iuy' e Correspondence, 51 f., 
Rams. Church, 196 f., and cp CURISTIAN, 8 6 J.). 

In the early period of post-apostolic history Bithynia 
is illustrious; but it has little connection with the 
apostles themselves. The salutation of 1 Pet. 11, where 
Pontus and Bithynia are mentioned separately, bears 
witness to the rapid evangelisation of the province. 
Before 112 A.D. Christianity had made such progress in 
Bithynia that pagan ritual was interrupted and the 
temples in great part deserted (Pliny, £f. ad Trai. 96). 
We get a hint that there, as in Ephesus, trade interests 
were at the bottom of the attack then made upon 
the Christians. The contagio istius superstitionis (super- 
stitio Prava immodica), as Pliny calls the faith, would 
most easily enter the province by way of Amisus, along 
the route leading from the Cilician Gates by Tyana and 
Ciesarea. Mazáca in Cappadocia. Ramsay (Church, 
225) conjectures from Pliny's letter that its introduction 
must fall about 65-75 A.D. 

Amisus is now Samsin, Even in Strabo's time it was 
gradually displacing Sindpé (Sinut) as the great harbour on 
the north coast. The route from Casarea Maza a northwards 
tia Aqua Saravenz:, Euagina, and Amaseia, to Amisus, is even 
to-day ‘the only road practicable for arabas, and must always 
P been a great trade-route ' (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM, 
268). 

The interpretation of the word Bithynia in Acts 167 
is connected with the question concerning the Gaiatian 

churches (see GALATIA). On the N. 
ed s Galatian s the object of Paul's vain 
attempt to enter Bithynia must have been to reach either 
Ámisus or Amastris ; for a design of preaching in the 
barbarous interior is improbable. The direct route to 
Amastris went, it is true, by way of Ancyra in Galatiz ; 
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but on the other hand no such route could have brought 
the apostle ‘over against Mysia’ (so RV; xara rà» 
Mvgtav). Further, both in Roman and in ordinary 
usage Amastris, and still more Amisus, was a city of 
Pontus, not of Bithynia; and only the word Pontus 
could have been allowable as a single term to express 
the dual province to which it belonged (as is clear from 
Str. 541 compared with 543, in speaking of Heraclea). 
The expression ‘to go into Bithynia' can only be taken 
to imply W. Bithynia—é.e., the district round Nicza 
and Nicomedeia, where the wealth and administrative 
machinery of the province were centred. Dorylaion 
(Eski-shehr), only a few miles S. of the Bithynian 
frontier, was the point to which all the roads from the 
south converged ; Paul and his companions must have 
been somewhere in this neighbourhood when they were 
suddenly diverted westwards (Acts 167). Ww. J. wW. 


BITTER HERBS, BITTERNESS (eae Ti- 


kpiàec.' lactuce agrestes, Ex.128 Nu. 9r; TriKpta. 
amaritudines, Lam. 3153; in Mishna also in sing.) are 
twice mentioned along with NYS as the accompaniment 
of the paschal feast. Probably such herbs— whether 
separately or mixed—as lettuce (Lactuca Scariola, var. 
sativa), chicory (Cichorium Intybus), and endive (Cich- 
orium Endivia) are meant. Doubtless they originally 
came into use simply as a relish or salad,? though the 
prescription of them in the Law may have to do with the 
atoning significance of the Passover ; their association 
with the sufferings of the people in Egypt is probably 
a later view (Nowack, 77.1 2173). See, further, PAss- 
OVER. 

‘Bitter herbs, rather than ‘bitterness’ (6, EV), 
seems to be the proper rendering in Lam,315, where 
Do answers to Ay, 'wormwood,' in the parallel 
NOD EV te ED 


BITTERN, RV Porcupine (155. eyiNoc,? ericius ; 
Is. 1423 9411 Zeph. 2141). The identity of this animal 
: (Heb. 4/4/0d) is far from certain : opinions 

1. Philology. of great variety have been held. 

The ancient versions unanimously render ‘Hedgehog’ (or 
‘Porcupine’ the two were scarcely distinguished), and this is 
in genzial supported by Jewish tradition, though Rashi thinks 
that in Is. 3411 Zeph.214 a bird i» meant, and D. Kimhi 
interprets ‘‘Yortoise'+ in all three passages (see their com- 
mentaries Z occ.) Of modern Bibles Wycliffes has in all 
three places ‘ Urchin,’ and so Luther (followed as usual by the 
Dutch), ‘Igel.’ Junius and Tremellius in their Latin OT render 
anataria ( duck-eagle’); Coverdale, followed by the Great 
ible. has ‘Otter’ in Is.1423 and ‘Stork’ in Is. 3411 Zeph. 
214, while the Geneva Bible has in Isaiah ‘ Hedgehog’ (1423 
mg. or ‘tortoise’), and m Zephaniah ‘Owl' (mg. or ‘hedge- 
hog". The French Protestant version seems alone to have 
anticipated AV in the rendering ‘butor’ (mg. ou ‘ biévre’). 
The Roman Catholic Bibles follow the Vulgate.5 

The etymology of the Hebrew word is not, however, 
uncertain. 

It is derived from a verh which in Assyrian means ‘to plot,’ 
transitively (Sargon, A72 2 664), and in Arabic (1) ‘to inflict 
a blow on the neck of another’; (2) ‘to have a thick or loose 
neck. The original sense is perhaps better seen in Syriac, 
where the same verb means ‘to gather into a heap or ball 
(trans. or intrans.); the sense of drawing together also underlies 
the Assyrian use (cp ‘intrigue,’ zn/ricare) The verb occurs 
but once in OT Hebrew (in Piel form), Is. 3812—*] have rolled 
up (or possibly ‘shortened,’ see Dillmann a4 /oc.) like a weaver 
my life, a simile referring to the treatment of the finished 


clause. 


1 mxpis is, according to Dioscorides (2159), the wild variety of 
oépts (chicory or endive); Pliny (xix. 838) mentions it as the 
bitterest, sort of ¢actuca (see the reff. in Di. on Ex.128, and 
in Nowack, /7.4 2173): Picris echioides is probably intended 
by both. It does not of course follow that the meaning of 
C'172 is identical with that of muxpides. 

2 Vegetable food with meat isa dietetic necessity, and would 
naturally be eaten raw until it was discovered that certain kinds 
were best cooked. It is a matter for curious inquiry why so 
many salad herbs were bitter, at any rate in their feral form. 
Dandelion is a striking example. 

3 Also used to render jn, Is. 1322, and rep, Is. 3415. 


4 Which he wrongly supposes to be the meaning of Ar. 
kunfudh. 

5 Explanations of these various renderings will be found in 
Fuller's Miscellanea Sacra, 118; Bochart's 77zeros. 3 36. 
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web:1 the use of the noun mi2pin Ezek. 725 accords well enough 
with this derivation. 

Kippéd is equivalent in form to Aram. 4uppedAi, 
Ar. kunfudh;? and that these are the words for *hedge- 
hog ' in their respective languages is made clear for Ar. 
(e.g.) by Damiri's account (Zayá? al-Haiwan, Bülak 
edition, ii. 219) and for Aram. by the Syr. Physiologus 
(Land's Anecdota Syriaca, 442 f.).? The instances of 
"sp, NIBP, in late Heb. and Aram. prove the same fer 
post-biblical Jewish usage (see Lewysohn, Zoologie des 
Talmuds, 100). 

W'hilst the philological evidence is thus entirely in 
favour of the rendering ‘hedgehog’ or ‘ porcupine,’ it 
must be admitted that, zoologically, 
there are considerable difficulties. The 
animal is always spoken of in connection with desola- 
tion, and once in relation to pools of water; and, 
whilst both these conditions would be natural in the 
habitat of the Bittern, they have no particular associa- 
tion with either the Hedgehog or the Porcupine, 
Again, in Is 3411, the ep is mentioned among birds ; 


and in Zeph. 214 it is prophesied that the Pelican and 
the A554 shall lodge together in the capitals of ruined 
Nineveh, while ‘a voice’ (if the text may be trusted) 
shall sing in the windows. The answers made by 
Bochart to these objections—that the Porcupine or 
Hedgebog was regarded as an unfriendly, desert-loving 
animal on account of its formidable equipments; that 
we can find parallels to the mention of a beast among 
birds in such enumerations as Lucian's ‘large oxen, and 
horses, and eagles, and bears, and lions'; and that the 
capitals on which the animal is to sit may be those of 
fallen columns—are ingenious, but perhaps scarcely 
satisfying. It has been suggested that the translation 
‘bittern’ may be reconciled with the etymology by 
considering the fact that this bird has the power of 
drawing in its long neck so that its head almost rests 
upon its breast.* Still, it is not easy to set aside the 
argument derived from the meaning of the word in the 
cognate languages. 

The Bittern, Botaurus stellaris, is found in marshy 
and reedy places throughout Europe, Asia (including 
India), and Africa, Canon Tristram records its occur- 
rence in the marshes of Hileh. It is a nocturnal bird 
of considerable size, and is remarkable for its loud 
booming note. Formerly a common bird in suitable 
localities in Britain, it is now but a winter visitor. It 
is grouped with the Herons in the family Ardeidæ. 
(Cp also CORMORANT and PELICAN.) . 

For 1s. 84 1r (ou RV mg. ‘bittern ) see OwL, $ 2(4) 

NOM A ESOS. 

BITTERNESS, WATER OF (D2 "2), Nu. 518 

RV, AV ‘bitter water.’ See JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF. 


BITUMEN, the proper rendering (1) of VIN.” as 
RV"&- recognises (acdadtoc; bitumen; EV has 


2. Zoology. 


1 This evidence seems enough to show that the original sense 
was ‘to contract or ‘cause contraction by striking,’ not to 
*cut ; and that those were misled who, like Fuller and nearly 
all the older scholars, explained the name of the animal from 
the latter sense. 1n post-biblical Hebrew and W. Aramaic the 
sense of cutting is fairly common ; but this may be explained 


partly perhaps from a misinterpretation of *n?2p in Is. 3812, 


and partly from association with Gr. xómrw and its derivatives : 
cp Syr. Awfdá (N.S. kaptd), ‘a piece of flesh'—late Gr. 
woTradiov. 

2 So Ethiopic &em/zz. It seems more probable that the 


Arabic word is a loan-word from Aramaic, than that "5p is 


borrowed. Frankel, however (Aram. Fremdw. xiv.), holds that 
the latter is the case. 

3 Cp, for Syriac, the other references cited by P. Smith. 
Uc nit appears to be used for the ‘owl’ in Kal. w. Dim. 

367). 

31 Cp Brehm's Thierleben (Leipsic, '79) 6388. ‘When it 
(the Bittern) rests and is at ease, it holds the body erect in a 
somewhat forward position and draws in its long neck to such 
an extent that its head rests upon its neck." 

5 Ar. komar. Perhaps with reference to the reddish colour 
occasionally observed ? (Dione. 199). 
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slime’) in Gen. 113 1410 Ex.23+; but also (2) of 
755, which, like its Aram. cognate, is an Ass. loan-word 
(EV Ptrcit) in Gen. 6 4f, where its occurrence furnishes 
one of the proofs of the Babylonian origin of the 
Deluge-Story (see DELUGE, § 13). In the Bab. 
Deluge-Story six ' Jars' of kupru (552, ' bitumen") and 
three of iddu ! (naphtha: Jensen) are poured upon the 
outer and inner sides of the ship, respectively. — /dd'u, 
' naphtha,' is the word used in the legendary account of 
the infancy of Sargon T. (3 R. 458a ; A 556) :—' she 
placed me in a basket of reeds, with iddu my door 
she shut’; in the similar story of Moses the words 
son, ‘bitumen,’ and ng}, PITCH (y.v.), are combined 


(Ex.23 dogparros miosa [B*'b] but dogadrrémoca 
[B*AF]. The origin of bitumen, or asphalt, and 
naphtha need not delay us long. Together with 
petroleum and mineral tar, they form a series of sub- 
stances which are the result of certain changes in 
organised matter. These substances merge into each 
other by insensible degrees, and it is impossible to 
say at what point mineral tar ends and asphalt begins. 

Naphtha, which is the first of the series, is in some places 
found flowing out of the earth as a clear, limpid, and colourless 
liquid. As such it is a mixture of hydrocarbons, some of which 
are very volatile and evaporate on exposure; it lakes up oxygen 
from the air, becomes brown and thick, and in this state it 
is called petroleum. A continuation of the same process of 
evaporation and oxidation gradually transforms the material 
into mineral tar, and still later into solid glassy asphalt. 

asphaltic deposits are widely diffused throughout 
the world, more especially in tropical and sub-tropical 
regions for example in the basin of the DEAD SEA 
(g.v., 8 6). The asphalt of the Dead Sea (which was 
very well known to the ancients) is not at present of 
commercial importance ; but the sources of the supply of 
ancient Babylon, the bitumen springs of Hit (the Is of 
Herod. 1179), are still used. At this very old city on 
the Euphrates the shipwrights adhere to the ancient 
fashion of boat-building. ‘Tamarisk and mulberry 
branches form the substratum, which is covered with 
mats and thickly besmeared with bitumen (cp Ex. 23).? 
Bitumen was much used in architecture (see Gen.11 3). 
Unburned brick protected by a plaster of bitumen 
proved the most indestructible of materials (see ASSYRIA, 
8 6, BABYLONIA, § 15, and cp Peters, Nippur, 2 162). 
Bitumen was used in aneient times as a fuel (Verg. 
Ecl. 883), for medicinal purposes (Jos. BJ iv. 84) 
and for embalming (see EMBALMING). 


BIZJOTHJAH, RV Biziothiah (mi), among 
the cities of Judah in the Negeb (Josh. 1528). (SPA (xal 
al kopat alrav K. al ératNes a’. [L om.]) enables us to 
restore thus —mm523 (' and her villages’). See We. C77 
132, and Hollenberg, Alex. Uebers. d. B. Jos. ('76), 14. 


BIZTHA (NIM3 [Bi., Ginsb. for common 713] 
mazan [BN*LB], Baz. [Nt], -zea [A]), a chamberlain 
of Ahasuerus (Esth. 110). If any reliance could be put on 
the reading of the Vss., one might, with Marq. (Fund. 
71), compare za fav with O. Pers. masdina—i.e., ju, or 
Bagav, with Bagavys, the name of a eunuch of Darius IH. 


BLACK (2in, Wz’, 01D. JUN) and BLACKISH 
(VIP) Job 616; see CoLours, §8. BLACKNESS ; for 
Prov. 7 9 RV and Joel 26 Nah. 210, see COLOURS, § 17; 


for Job 3 s 76. 8 8 n., for 1s. 503 čb. § 8. 
BLAINS (NYSVAN), Ex. 99/+. See BoiL, 8 3. 
BLASPHEMY (738) 2 K.195 Is.373; DyN) 


Neh. 91826; 'M2 Ezek. 3512; BAacduwia Tob.li8 
I Macc. 26 Mt. 123: 2665). The word 

1. The word. so translated is derived from a root 
(y&1) meaning literally ‘to scorn or reject’ (sce 2 S. 
12:4 Ps. 741018 Is. 525). In Hebrew, therefore, it can 

naturally be used to describe an attitude of hostility 
1 Perhaps connected with hamtu, ' burning. fiery ' (Halévy). 


2 See the illustration called ‘A Noachian Boatyard at Hit,' 
Peters, Nippur, 2 162. 
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towards God or man, things holy or things profan 
(Jer. 3324 Is. 6014 1 S. 217), 

* Blaspheme’ (cp the verb ‘to blame,’ Romanic d/asimare, 
L. dlasphémdre, and see Murray, s-v.), however, occurs in the 
EV as a rendering also of the following words: mz 1K. 
211013 AV (RV ‘curse’! RVmg. ‘renounce’; cp Dav. on Job 
Tei nua K.1962a2 EV 215.87623 EV, Ezek.2027 EV, Nu. 
1530 KV (AV * reproach), Ps. 44 16[17] EV ; (E n) 27) Lev. 
2411 (^ OY) v. 16 EV, and the Gk. BAagdnpeiv 2 Macc. 10 4 


(not V) 1214 Mt. 2739. Mk. 828 (followed by ro dvopza rov «o: ), 
Kev. 136, 1 Pet. A14. 


In 1 Macc. 738 'blasphemies' is the rendering of 
óve$«ulac; in v. 4: ‘to blaspheme' represents the 
related verb dvegyyew ; the object of the blasphemnes 
is the temple. It is important to determine the sense of 
B^aedmuei» accurately, because the sense of 'to blas- 
pheme' in EV follows this exactly. In a word, the 
conception of ‘blasphemy’ in current English is narrower 
than the conception that we find in this supposed pattern 
of English speech, which includes all modes of reviling 
or calumniating God or man (sce O on 2 K. 196 [Heb. 
1273] 194 [Heb. main] and 1s. 525 [Heb. yxa uncertain 
conj.] and cp Acts1345 186 Judeg with Lk. 521 Jn. 
10 36). 


Among the Hebrews (whose view, it is needless to 


say, profoundly affected our own common law) 
. blasphemy or the expression of unjust, 

2. OT senti- gen P A E p Cay ee 
ment erogatory opinions regarding God or his 


government of the world was made a 
capital offence (Lev. 2411; cp 1 K. 2115, and sce Jos. 
zb nt. iv. 86); the blasphemer must be ‘cut otf ' from his 
people (Lev. 2415 P; see LAW AND JUSTICE, § 13). 
It was forbidden to use the name of God lightly (cin 
Dt. 511), whether to ask a blessing or to invoke a curse 
(cp Ex. 207, and see BLESSING AND CURSING, 8 1, and 
Schultz, OT Theol, 2 122 7% [VT ). Whenever Isrel 
is brought to shame God's name is scoffed at by the 
heathen (Ps. 741018). At a later date it was held to be 
a mark of profanity even to pronounce the real name of 
the God of Israel (see Lev. 2411 and cp NAMES, 8 100). 
Josephus (.[£a4£. iv. 86), and the Rabbis interpret. lv. 
2228 as a prohibition of blaspheming ‘strange gods; 
but the interpretation, however much in the interests cf 
the Jews themselves, implies a misunderstanding of the 
use of élOhim (see Schultz, 2127). It was on a charge 

3. NT of blasphemy— claiming to be the Christ, the 

i * Son of God—that Jesus was found worthy of 
death (Mk. 1461-64 Mt. 2665; cp Jn. 1033), and for 
blasphemous words against ‘the holy place and the 
law' Stephen was condemned to be stoned (Acts613 
156A) See STEPIMEN. By blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit in Mk. 829, Mt. 1232, was meant originally 
a definite offence of the scribes and Pharisces, who had 
ascribed Jesus’ cures of demoniacs to a power derived 
from the prince of the demons, ‘This was blasphemy 
against the divine power which had come upon 
Jesus at his baptism (Mk. 1:10 Mt.316 Lk. 322). In 
Mt. 1232, however, a later interpretation is given, which 
implies that the disciples of Jesus had thoroughly 
absorbed the idea of the indwelling Spiri. The lloly 
Spirit is put in antithesis to the ' Son of Man.” One 
who fails to pierce below the humble exterior of Jesus 
may be forgiven. One who not merely rejects, Lut 
openly disparages, that great gift which *the Heavenly 
Father will give to those who ask him’ (Lk.1113) 
cannot be forgiven : the inward impediment in the man 
himself is too strong. The idea of the original distinc- 
tion was suggested by that in the Law (Num. 1527-31). 


‘A parallel to it will be found in the Mishna (Sanhedr. 


101:)—' He who says that the Law is not from Heaven 
has no part in the world to come’ (x37 p). The 
later interpretation, however, has no parallel, and is a 
1 This rendering of 372 is very doubtful; but it is quite 
possible that in passages like Job15 1 K.21101:3 a later editor 
substituted «a3 for 555 or pu In Ps. 103 we may even have 
side by side the correction 372 and the original reading ['N3. 
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product of the Spirit of Christ working in the hearts of 
the first disciples. 


BLASTING (pex? ; GPAFL anemopoopia [Dt. 
2822 2 Ch. 628), entrypicmoc [1 K. 837]; G42 
Trypweic (Am. 49]; 6"* OP, adopia, G4 adoo. 
G* amo. [Hag. 217]) is, as we learn from Gen. 41, 
a term specially applied to the blighting effect of wind 
upon corn. The root in Arabic means blackness ; and 


the Heb. word thus describes a blackening (almost 
burning) process which is regarded as due to a severe wind 


of ©. The word is in each passage coupled with Dev 


* mildew.' Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether wind is 
in itself sufficient to account for such a blackening. In 
the British Islands wheat when young assumes a yellow 
colour from cold, a well-known physiological effect. 
Under a burning drying wind, it might turn brown, 
but scarcely Zack.  Vurther, it must be noted that in 
Gen. 416 the corn was in ear ; it had made its growth, 
but the ears were ZZiz —z.e., diseased. It seems prob- 
able, then, that the effect conceived in the dream was 
that produced by ‘corn smut,’ Ustilago Carbo; and that 
this is the real meaning of pags, ‘Mildew 'is the other 
common disease of corn, Puccinia graminis. 
N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 

BLASTUS (BAacroc [Ti. WH]), the chamberlain 
(ò éri rot KotrGvos, prefectus cubiculi) of King Herod 
Agrippa I. (Acts 12 2o). 

BLESSINGS and CURSINGS (703, to bless—a 
denominative from 523, the knee, with the lower part of 
the leg; perhaps ‘to cause to make progress,'—and 
VIN, to curse [ep Ass. aràrz (1) * tocurse,' ardru (2) ‘to 
bind '], and their derivatives 11223, MNN, in parallelism, 
chiefly in poetic and legal sources of JED and later 
imitations ; cp Gen. 27 29 Dt. 11 26 Josh. 8 34 etc. ). 

& represents 443 by EAD mang by ebAoyta (also NT 
words) In Hebrew for ‘cursing’ we find also (a) 9p ap 


(prop. to belittle?) frequently. (6) nbr, verb and noun, cp nias 
Du ‘oath of cursing’ Nu. 521 (RVmzg. ‘adjuration’), rendered 
'execration, Jer.4218 4422, and RV only Jer.2918; its 
derivative n2NB occurs in Lam. 365t.. (c) Cn Dnm see Ban. 
(4) 33) only i in the Balaam stories (Nu. 2 29 € 238 24 10) and 
possibly to be connected with 2p (prop. * to pierce ’) rendered in 
Lev. 2411 16 ‘ blaspheme.’ From the Jewish tradition which 
explained it to mean ‘pronounce, speak aloud’ arose the deep- 
rooted belief that the divine name was not to be uttered under 
any circumstance (see NAMEs, § 109 n.), IDOLATRY, § 8. (e) 
apiy, Is. 65 15, EV ‘curse,’ properly ‘oath’ as in RVmg. ; see 
OATH and cp CovENANT, § 5. 

The NT words are (a) avaOenarigw Mk. 14 7i (in © for 
pum ovina); Karavadepalregw], Mt. 2674 Rev. 223; see BAN. 
(4) xarapd[opat] Rom. 1214 Jam. 39 (in e for [o ^X). also 
karápa. Gal. 3 10 13 and karáðepa (RVmg. ‘anything accursed ^) 
Rev. 223; cp also émeKaTaparos ‘under a curse,’ Gal. 310. (c) 


xaxoAoyety Mt. 154 Mk. 7 10, RV ‘speak evil of’ (in © for 552) 7 
see OATH. 


In the primitive sense of the word, a blessing or a 
curse was a spell, pronounced by ‘holy’ persons, and 
containing a divine name, or divine names, which drew 
down the divine favour or disfavour (Z.e., prosperity or 
adversity), as the case might require, on certain other 
persons. It was a consequence of the hardness of life 
that curses were more frequently in demand than 
blessings. Thus (a) the breaking out of hostilities 
between states naturally led to the solemn utterance of 
formule of cursing against the enemy. These invoca- 
tions would be uttered at the opening of a campaign, and 
especially when the warriors were on the point of 
advancing against the foe. Goliath, we are told, 
‘cursed David by his gods’ (1 S. 17 43). The battle- 
shout certainly had a religious character; and, if it did 
not always devote the enemy to destruction, at any rate 
it invoked a blessing on the national side. Cp Ps. 68 1-3 
and the story of BALAAM [g.v.].! (^) The laws too had 


1 Nu.226 shows that Balak, according to the narrator, was 
about to fight with the Israelites, 
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sometimes an increased sanction through the cursing 
formule attached. Thus A7 iv. mentions a statute 
respecting the maintenance of boundaries, which is 
enforced by a curse on any one who should violate it. 
To this category of curses belong those in Dt. 28. 

It is true that a series of blessings is attached to the 
series of cursings. Moses, from his close connection with 
the Deity, had a special power of blessing and cursing. 
After him the priests had a similar power, which they 
exerted in the interests of the faithful community (cp 
URIM AND THUMMIM, § 6). The uplifted hands of the 
priest drew down (as it were) a blessing on Israel (cp 
Lev. 922 Nu. 623-27) and a curse on Israel’s enemies. 
So potent, indeed, were the blessings and the curses ot 
the reputed founder of Israel that they could be said to 
lie on the two sacred mountains which enclose the 
original centre of the people—the valley of Shechem— 
ready to descend, as the case might be, with rewards or 
punishments (Dt. 11 29).1 

Within the family it was the father who (according to 
primitive ideas not unconnected with the worship of 
ancestors) had the mystic privilege of determining the 
weal or woe of his children (Gen. 925 7), and more 
especially when his days were manifestly numbered (see 
Esau, 8 2, ISAAC, 8 5, JACOB). Nor does it appear 
that the early Israelites limited this power by moral con- 
siderations (see Gen. 27 35). Obviously, however, such 
a limitation was a necessary consequence of a pure 
monotheism. The post-exilic writers declare that only 
the offspring of the righteous can be blessed (Ps. 37 26), 
and that the observance of God's laws ensures his favour 
without the aid of priests or enchanters. Fear not, 
then, said the later sages to their pupils, if thine enemy 
curses thee : ‘the curse causeless shall not come’ (Prov. 
26 2). 

Still, even in post-exilic time we sometimes find a 
strange half-consciousness that curses Zad an inherent 
power. lt was worth while to curse a bad man, 
to ensure his full punishment—such is the idea of Ps. 
109—a strange survival of primitive superstition. 

In the discourses of Jesus we find blessings and 
curses. "They are, however, simply authoritative declara- 
tions of the eternal connection between right-doing and 
happiness, wrong-doing and misery (e.g., in the case of 
judas). 

Parallels to the Israelitish view of blessings and 
cursings outside of the Semitic peoples hardly need to be 
quoted. The objective existence of both, but especially 
of curses, was strongly felt by the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, as the magical texts show. The Arabian 
beliefs on the subject are also very suggestive, as 
Goldziher has pointed out. See MAGIC, § 2 n., and 
on the ‘ curse-bringing water’ (Nu. 5187) see JEALOUSY, 
WATER OF. TORIC 


BLINDNESS (DYD, Gen. 1911 2K. 618; pw, 


Dt. 2828 Zech. 124). See Eye, DISEASES, and MEDI- 
CINE. 


BLOOD. For blood in law and ritual, see SACRIFICE ; 
Passover; CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 1 J- ; COVENANT, 8 5. ; 
Kixsuip, § 13 and Foop, § 9. For ‘avenger of blood’ (6N3 
D32; Dt. 196), see Gort. For ‘issue of blood’ (pias atmatos ; 
Mk. 525), see DISEASE, MEDICINE. 


BLOOD, Field of (arpoc aimatoc), Mt. 278. See 
ACELDAMA. 


BLUE (ndan), Ex. 25 4, etc., a variety of Purple. 


See CoLours, §§ 13, 15. 
‘Blue’ is employed in EV of Esth. 16 to distinguish certain 
kinds of stones. Thus for pig} we have AV * blue marble,’ AVmg. 


1 The blessing and the curse referred to were those attaching 
to the fulfilment and the non-fulfilment of the commands of the 
Law. They were ‘laid before’ Israel by Moses, and were 
to be ‘laid’ by them on their arrival in the promised land, 
probably by solemn proclamation, on Mounts Gerizim and Ebal 
respectively, In Dt. 27 r2 f. we have a later writer’s interpreta- 
tion of this command. See Kue. TAT, 1878, pp. 297 f. 
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‘marble,’ RV ‘white marble’; and for nanb fF Vm. ‘stone 
of blue colour, EV ‘black marble, See, however, Mansy, 
and cp Corouxs, § 16. 

For ‘blueness’in Prov. 20 30t AV (ys9 nan, 'blueness of 
wound °) RV has, better, ‘stripes that wound,’ 


BOANERGES (Boanuprec [Ti. Treg. WH follow- 
ing NABC, etc. ; Boanap. [3*], TR BoaNep.), a name 
given, according to Mk. 317,! to James [1] and John 
the sons of Zebedee. The reading of N, etc., points to 
Boavyn pyes as the accepted analysis of the name, and 
the evangelist explains it by viol fpovris, ‘sons of 
thunder.’ Each element, however, presents some 
difficulty. 

1. The difficulty in taking Boane- to be 3, é'né, 
‘sons of,’ is to account for oa =shewd. 

Attempts to explain it as a phonetic ‘corruption’ have been 
unsatisfactory. ‘There does not appear to be any historical 
foundation? for Bretschneider's explanation3of oa as a corrupt pro- 
nunciation of a provincial (Galilean) a, or for Hugh Biroughton's 
statement i (Works, 620) that the Jews pronounced shez as oa. 

It is more plausible to regard the corruption as textual. 
Since skew =a is natural Midi (cp Bavo-Bapax, Josh. 19 45 
[A], and shewé=o is not unknown (cp e.g. cepoBoaj), oa 
might be a conflate reading.5 Dalman (Gram. 122, n. 2)9 
supposed the transposition of an o which originally stood after 
p (see below). He now prefers to regard either o or a as a 
gloss (I! orte Jesu, 39, n. 4). In some such way the double 
vowel must have arisen; it is strange that the MSS7 have not 
preserved any trace of variation in the first syllable. 

The orthography, therefore, cannot be explained 
quite satisfactorily. We may be reasonably certain, 
however, about the signification. 

2. This cannot be said of the second element in the 
word. The evangelist (or a scholiast) understood pyes 
to mean fpovry, ‘thunder’; but we do not know what 
Semitic word it was supposed to represent, nor can we 
say whether the interpretation was an original hypothesis 
or a really current belief. 

(a) In the Syriac versions (Pesh. and Sin.) pyes appears as 
wi That may, however, be nothing more than a translitera- 
tion. Only in Arabic does pz3 mean ‘thunder.’ If it occurs in 
the OT at all8 it probably means ‘throng.’ In Aram. it means 
‘tumult,’ ‘rushing,’ etc. If pyes is gwyn, therefore, it can hardly 
mean ‘thunder.’ 9 

Jerome, indeed, conscious of this, declares (Comm. ad Dan. 
17) that the true reading is (emendatius legitur) benercent (var. 
anerem, banarehem)~i.e., sons of retin, myn (cp Ex. 1916 
Pseudo- Jon.)—and this reading he quietly assumes in his L764. 
de nomm. Heb, under * John. That he ignores it in the Comm. 
on Mk., however, probably shows that it is a mere hypothetical 
emendation,!? not a variant reading (cp BAkTiM/Eus, § 2). 
Apparently, thercfore, we must adhere to pyes. 

(8) The second letter of pyes, however, might represent not 3 
but y, as in peyua = yoya; but yy is no nearer Bpovrj than wyn 
Besides, y becomes y, as a rule, only when it is represented in 
Arabic by g,not by‘; but although there is in Ar. a word 
ragasa, the phonetic equivalent of which in Hebrew would be 
ty raasa (not ragasa) agrees most closely with wys in 
meaning, and a ty3—ra'afa would not as a rule appear as 
pyss. q 

The common word for ‘thunder’ in Hebrew and Aramaic 
would not conflict with this phonetic principle ; the nearest word 
m Arabic to Hebrew ra‘am is ragama. Drusius (-Hd voces NT 
Comm. prior 39 [1616]) therefore and Glassius (P4. Sacra, 
[1625]) revived the theory of Jerome that pyes should he pyc, 
regarding the s as merely a Greek termination substituted for 
a final consonant, dropped as, £g., in Gehenna. No doubt -es 
would be rather a strange termination for a man's name ; but 
Boanerges is not a man's name: it is the name of two men. 
Indeed Suidas gives the name as foavepyets (as if the 


1 There is no hint of such a name anywhere else in the NT 
(cp, however, || Lk. 6 14 (D]) ; but too much must not be made of 
that. Glassius pointed out that Boanerges is professedly a name 
shared by two men (more conveniently called ‘the sons of 
Zebedee , one of whom met an early death (Acts 12). 

2 Cp the strong language of Kautzsch, Gra». d. Bibl- 
Aram. 9. 

3 NT Lex., s.v. 

4 Adopted by Lightf. (Hor. Heb. ad 4oc.), who instances 
Moacaóa (Strabo, 764) for RISD. 

5 So (practically) Glassius (d. 1656). 

$ So now Arnold Meyer, /esu Muttersprache. 

7 See below (8). 

8 MT has t: in Ps. 5515 and ays in 643 (cp won in 21); 
but in each case it has been questioned whether the text is 
correct. See Che. Ps.(2). 

9 There is no reason to suppose that in the passage cited by 
Lightfoot (Megz//aA B. 29a, mid.) the word means ‘thunder.’ 

10 A corruption of pys into gy (see B) would be easy. 
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plural of Boavepyns). Beza, on the other hand (Adnotationes 
majores, ad TA. ace): tried to improve on Drusius by suggest- 
ing that a mistake had occurred in a Semitic text: py was 
misread py» It is difficult to see how this could be. A 
Semitic text containing the name pyq33 would not need to give 
an explanation of the name (cp col. 490, n. 1). On the other 
hand, a Greek translator could not have given the supposed 
correct translation if he had misread the word.! 

(y) There remains the possibility that s=} (see e.g. AHaz, 
Boaz). Kautzsch (Zc.) suggests that pyes may represent 


1332? (CN), ‘anger’ (cp Dan. 313 and, as used of thunder, the Ar. 
irtajaza 'r-ra' d"); and this solution is adopted by Dalman (Zc.), 
who further accounts for the translation Bpovrg by comparing 
Job 8725, vp 2, used of thunder ( we) Od). 

The historical origin of the name not being known 
(cp JAMEs, i. 8 1), we cannot determine the second 
Semitic element with certainty. There is no evidence 
that * Boanerges' can ever have meant strictly ‘sons of 
thunder.’ On the other hand, what is said in the 
Gospels of the sons of Zebedee gives a certain appro- 
priateness to such a title as 1:5 *33, taken in the sense of 
‘angry,’ ' soon angered‘ (or the like). 1H. W.H 


BOAR (IN, cyc), Ps. 8013 [14]. 
BOAZ. 1. (a hardly, ‘quickness’ [BDB Lex.]; 


Ass. prasu or biasu means a wild boar or the like; 
but see JActtiN AND BoAZz ; Booc [BA] -ooz A and 
L in Ru. 215 48 1 Ch.21: /.) of Bethlehem, kinsman 
of Naomi and husband of Ruru [g.v.]. According to 
the post-exilic genealogy, Ru. 418 7 (ep 1 Ch. 2:1: Æ), 
he was the son of SALMON or SALMALI, and the ancestor 
of DAviD ($ 1, n. 2... See RUTH, BUZITE. 

2. The name of one of the two pillars set up before 
Solomon's temple (1 K. 72722 Ch. 317. See JAciun 
AND Boaz. 


BOCCAS((Bokka[D.4]), r Esd. 82 — Ezra 7 4, BUKKL, 1. 
BOCHERU (23, 8 61 ; for the ending -u, cp JETHRO 
and see GESITEM), a son of Azrikam, Saul's descendant 


(x Ch. 838-944). GPRAL, however, punctuated and 
read — doubtless correctly — ‘Azrikam his firstborn’ 
(mpwrórokos atro : i123). 


See SWINE (end). 


GL makes up the six sons of Azel by enumerating c(a]pca in 
the fifth place, besides agaptas in the third. 

BOCHIM (2'23, § 103, ‘weepers,' KAAYOMO)N 
[BAL]) the name of a place near Gilgal, where the 
b'ne Israel sacrificed after the visit of the angel of Yahwe 
(Judg. 2:4 D'S35; se KAaYOMWNEC [B]), and also 
probably of a place in Judah (Mic. 110 emended text ; 
see below). The name of the former place is interpreted 
' Weepers' ; but the passage which refers to this (2. 14- 
5a) is an insertion (sce JUDGES, § 4) based upon ra, 
where we may expect to find the older and more gener- 
ally used name of the place. Here, however, @ com- 
bining two readings gives émi róv xNarOuava xal ért 
BatAyX (on the corrupt xal [émi] róv oikov ispan), see 
Moore ad /oc.), and the latter, which suits the con- 
text well, is accepted as correct by most critics (Du. 


Ri. Sam. 20 f, We., Mey., Kue., Bu., Kitt. ). 
We must therefore correct Bochim in ra to 
'Bethel.' The explanation of ‘Bochim' in v. sa 


suggests a doubt as to the correctness of the present 
form, which may have been changed to agree with a 
more than half sportive derivation from a32, ‘to weep.' 
The correet pronunciation must have been DBéká'im 
(DND, n’22)—7.e., ' Baca-trees' (see MULBERRY). These 
trees were probably abundant near Bethel, and it is 
possible that the ‘Tree of Wecping' (ALLON BACUTH) 
grew near them. The play on the name would, at any 
rate, be familiar to the ancient Israelites, and may have 
led to a variety in the pronunciation of the name (cp 
Mareshah, Moresheth). 


1 Of course a gloss embodying a true tradition may have made 
its way into a translation of a faulty MS. 

2 J. F. K. Gurlitt had considered this word in his careful 
discussion in .S7. A'r. (1829, pp. 715-738). 

3 So now also Arnold Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, $1 f. 
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There is an early testimony to the form Bochim in 
Mic. 1 ro, if ypan-$x 133 (EV ‘weep not at all’) may be 
emended into i32n p323 (9x. [EV] Baye), ‘in 
Bochim (Béka'im) weep’ (Elhorst, We., Now., Che., 
omitting the intrusive 5x, ‘not’; cp Che. JOR, July 
1898). No locality called Bekaim near Micah's native 
town is known to us. ‘This causes no difficulty. There 
may have been many places where Baca-trees grew. 
‘The alternative correction, ‘In Acco weep not’ (Reland, 
Hitzig, etc. ), is geographically inadmissible. We cannot 
well suppose a Philistine city of that name (G. A. Smith), 
nor does Micah concern himself with Philistia(cp GiLoHn). 


BOHAN, THE STONE OF (123 j28. Baiwn [BA]). 
an unknown point on the boundary between Judah and 


BENJAMIN (8 3), Josh. 156 (BecoN [L]), 1817 (Baam 
[A], -n [l-]- Bohan is called in both places the son 
(sometimes sons [G¥" in 18:7]) of REUBEN ; possibly, 
however, the stone or rock was a well-known landmark, 
thus designated on account of its supposed resemblance 
to a thumb (i22). 


BOIL, BOIL (Botch)! of Egypt. The Heb. word 
pns, Sm (lit, ‘an inflammation,’ from a root found 
l OT ames | SUE and ZO meaning ‘to be hot’) for 

and ref the ‘boil’ in the sixth plague of Egypt, 

and the ‘botch of Egypt’ in Dt. 2327, is 
applied again to the ‘boil’ of Hezekiah and to some 
diagnostic sign that occurred in one or more of the 
various contagious and mostly parasite skin-affections 
included under the common name of nzw (see 


LEPROSY) in Lev. 1818 f 2025—the variety called ‘ burn- 
ing boil'? (realy a pleonasm) being clean, and the 
variety of boil which gave place to a white or bright 
spot being unclean. The reference is almost certainly 
to local or limited spots of inflammation, although it is 
hardly possible to give a modern name to them or to 
identify them, 

In Dt. 28 35 and Job27,3 the same word is applied to a skin- 
disease * from the sole of the foot to the crown of ihe head’; but 


probably it is so used without any precise nosological intention, 
and merely to express a peculiarly loathsome affliction. 


It is only the boil disease specially associated with 
Egypt that is here considered. 

There occur four other references to diseases specially 
Egyptian but uot called ¥é472. ‘Two of these (Dt. 7 15 and 28 60, 
ps2 AD [n2], ‘the evil diseases of Egypt,’ and ‘all 
the diseases of Egypt’) are in admonitory passages written in 
a popular style. In the third (Zech.1418), a plague is to 
smite the Egyptians if they do not come up to keep the 
Feast of Booths. [t is the same affliction that is to befall 
the other peoples who neglect this ordinance, and there is 
nothing, as the text now stands,4 to indicate that the writer is 

1 Botch is a name commonly, and with the definite article 
distinctively, given to plague in the Elizabethan and the Stuart 
periods. Inthe Edinburgh treatise on plazue by Dr. Gilbert 
Skene (1568) it occurs in the form of ‘boiche.’ in the ston of 
Piers Ploughman the spelling is oche, and the meaning specific 
or generic (* byles and bochesand brennyng agues’). The most 
probable etymology is Fr. poche, meaning pocket, poke, pock 
(cp also It. d0zza, a bubble), and applied in the plural, des 
poches, like the Spanish das budas, to epidemics of camp sick- 
ness, aboul A.D. 1528, which seem to have been typhus, but 
may have included bubonic cases, or perhaps cases of true 
plague. The translators of the AV seem to have meant by 
‘botch’ the familiar bubo plague of their time. Milton also 
may use the word in its exact sense of bubo plague, where he 
says of the sixth plague of Egypt: * botches and blains must all 
his flesh emboss’ (PZ 12180). With the disappearance, of 
plague from Britain after 1666, the word lost its technical 
inca ing. 

2 Rather, ‘scar of the boil,’ pres nas (w. 23; cp RV). 

3[As Budde points out, the expressions in Dt. dc. are 
borrowed from the Prologue to Job. That section of the book 
appears to be based on a folk-tale; the designation which it 
gives to Job's malady is, therefore, general, not technical. We 
must remember, however, that in Lev. 13 18 #% the pne is the 


forerunner of leprosy, and that in the speeches of Job the 
symptoms of his malady, though poetically expressed, point (as 
most scholars admit) ies in its worst form. See LEPnosv.] 

3 [The text is disfigured by two errors due to dittography. 
One is the word * not ' before ‘upon them,’ repeated from v. 17 ; 
the other is ‘the nations that go not up to keep the Feast of 
Booths,’ repeated from v.19. € has simply xai ézi rovTovs, 
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thinking of the *botch of Egypt.' The reference in the fourth 
(Am. 4 10), however, wey possibly be to some actual epidemic 
in the history of the northern kingdom. The ‘ pestilence in the 
manner of Egypt ' may well be equivalent to the pne or t botch? 
of Dt. 2827, which should mean some specific disease, such as 
the * emerods ' (RV ‘tumours’; or plague-boils) of x S. 56, with 
which it is coupled, ceitainly means. As the sixth plague is 
specially called one of ‘ boils and blains,’ this also may be taken 
to stand for some definite buil-disease of Egypt. 

We must now consider which of the boil diseases of 
Egypt is meant by WAin. It is stated that the boil 
2. Shéht accompanied by blains broke forth upon 

? eD both man and beast. This, if nosologicall 
of Egypt. 3 A ue d 

meant, would exclude bubo plague, as being 
unknown in cattle. On the other hand, anthrax, which 
might be correctly described as the boil of cattle, is 
equaly excluded, inasmuch as in man it is never 
epidemic, but only sporadic. If we might suppose 
the narrative, or (as the critics say) the interwoven 
narratives, of the plagues to be based on a simpler 
narrative, or simpler narratives, which would bear to be 
treated as matter-of-fact description, we might expect 
that in the original narrative the sixth plague repre- 
sented the plague proper (bubo plague), which is con- 
fined to man, whilst the fifth stood for epizootic disease 
in general.! 

Certainly the special association of bubo plague with 
ancient Egypt is historically correct, so that the word 
‘botch’ in the AV is a happy choice (ep § 1, n. 1). 
Besides the constructive evidence as to the disaster 
which is said to have befallen Sennacherib's army 
before Pelusium (see PESTILENCE, and, on the historical 
points, HEZEKIAH, 1), there is, indeed, no extra-biblical 
testimony to bubo plague in Egypt earlier than about 
300 E. C. , and even this testimony has been only indirectly 
preserved. 


Oribasius, who was physician to the Emperor Julian, cites a 

assage from Rufus of Ephesus, a physician in the time of 
Trajan, wherein he describes bubo plague with singular clear- 
ness; it is indeed rare, as Daremberg remarks, to find in ancient 
authors such positive marks of the identity of a pestilential type. 
Rufus says that the disease was most common, and very mortal, 
in Libya, Egypt, and Syria. He adds that Dioscorides and 
Poseidonios had enlarged upon pestilential buboes in writing 
upon the pestilence which in their time ravaged Libya— 
supposed to have been the same great epidemic, about 127 B.C., 
which is mentioned by Livy, Julius Obsequens, and Orosius. 
Rufus further says that the pupils of one Dionysius, ó «vprós, 
make mention of these pestilential buboes. An ancient Greek 
gloss to the Vatican codex of Oribasius explains that Dionysius 
with the above surname (‘Hunchback’) comes into the bio- 
graphies of Hermippus. This would fix his date prior to 
280 B.C. 


Whilst the botch of Egypt cannot, upon independent 
testimony, be traced farther back than 300 B.C., it is 
highly improbable that it was first seen then. As 
Lorinser points out, the endemic influences favouring 
plague in Egypt, depending upon the peculiar alterna- 
tions of wet and dry soil (caused by the periodic rise 
and fall of the Nile), were there long before. 

Pariset (Causes de la Peste, etc., Paris, 1837) has argued 
with great cogency that the elaborate pains taken in the best 
period of ancient Egypt to preserve the soil from putrefying 
animal matters, human and other, were inspired by the risk of 
plague, and must have been in a high degree effective. It is 
clear, however, that any failure of the sanitary code would give 
plague its opportunity, the pressure of population and the 
climate or hydrology being constant, and that such failure may 
reasonably be assumed at first as an occasional thing, and then— 
from the time that the ancient civilisation, with sanitation (en- 
forced by religious sanctions) a principal part of it, began to 
decay under the influence of Persian, Greek, and Roman con- 
quests—as permanent. 


without the negative particle, but it has the second insertion. 
A critical edition should give the text thus: ‘And if the 
Egyptian people go not up nor come, upon them will the stroke 
come with which Yahwé will strike... .' The close of the 
sentence may early have become effaced. The plague intended 
was, at any rate, not that of the other nations, which was want 
of rain.] 

1 The qualification (‘in general')is designed. What is said 
of the ‘murrain’ upon the horses, camels, asses, oxen, and 
sheep is expressed in a sense too comprehensive for any single 
epizootic malady (e.g., anthrax is a disease that oxen and sheep 
suffer from in common, but not horses, nor, so far as is known, 
asses and camels). 
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That the sanitary precautions did utterly break down 
under Mohammedan conquest, and that bubo plague 
did become for fourteen centuries the standing pestilence 
of Egypt, we know as matter of fact. We know also 
that it was from Pelusium that the great plague of 
Justinian's reign (542 A.D.) started —to overrun the 
whole known world. It is probable, further, that 
the pestilence in Lower Egypt nt the time of the 
massacre of Christians in the episcopate of Cyprian 
included bubo plague. The valuable testimony pre- 
served by Oribasius as to Egyptian, Libyan, and 
Syrian pestilential buboes, as early as 300 B.C., has 
been already cited. If beyond that date we are left to 
conjecture, there is still a high probability that the plague 
was known in Egypt at a much earlier date. 

This historical bubo plague of Egypt answers best 
to the sixth plague. ‘The boil breaks out in the 

3. Nature nner of the plague bubo, which may be 

Bi imos. single or multiple. Its situations are the 
armpits, groins, and the sides of the neck ; 
and it consists of one (or of a packet) of the natural 
lymphatic or absorbent glands of those regions enlarged 
to the size of a hen's (or even a turkey's) egg, often of 
a livid colour, hard, tense, painful, and attended with 
inflammatory swelling of the skin for soine distance 
around it, Just as in Asiatic cholera and yellow fever 
there are ‘explosive’ attacks so suddenly fatal that the 
l distinctive symptoms have hardly time to develop, so 
i there may be death from plague without the bubo or 

the botch. Still, the latter is the distinctive mark of 
plague, the saine in all countries and in all periods of 
history. 

Other signs of plague were livid or red hemorrhagic spots of 
the skin (called ‘the tokens’ in. English epidemics), large car- 
buncles (especially on the fleshy parts), and blains (My2yrr), 
which were really smaller carbuncular formations or cores with 
a collection of Nuid on their summits. Besides the pain of the 
hard and tense buboes, there were often delirium, gentle or 
raving, vomiting, quivering of muscles (affecting gait and 
speech), and many other symptoms as if from a deadly poison. 
About three days was perhaps the average duration of fatal 
cases. 

Usually half the attacks were mortal. In the beginning 
of the epidemie there would be but few recoveries, while 

4. Mortality. us the end 2 it as nux as loni out of 
ve might recover. Recovery was most 
likely when the buboes broke and ran; sometimes the 
suppuration, especially in the groin, would continue for 
months, the victims being able to go limping in the 
Streets. In the history of plague in London, which is 
continuous from the Black Death of 1348 to 1666, the 
great epidemics came at intervals, and, in those for 
which we have the statistics, carried off from a fifth to a 
sixth of the population, including but few of the richer 
clas. With a population of nearly half a million in 
1665, the highest mortality from plague was 7165 in 
the week 12th-1gth September. Sometimes for a suc- 
cession of years the deaths from plague kept at a high 
annual level, especially during the summer and autumn 
months. During the whole three centuries of plague 
in London there were few years which did not have 
some deaths in the warmer months. From what 
is known of the medizval history of plague in Cairo 
(from Arabic annals ; cp von Kremer in S il ^4 11, Phil. 
Hist. Class. Bd. xcvi.), and of its modern history (cp 
Pruner, Krank. des Orients), it appears to have come, 
as in London, in terrific outbursts at intervals of years, 
and to have been at a low level or apparently extinct in 
the years between. 

The plague season in Egypt, within the period of exact 
records, has begun as early as September and as late as 
January, has reached its height in March and April, and has 
ended with great regularity, almost suddenly, about St. John's 
day (24th June), the height of the epidemic corresponding with 
the lowest level of the Wile. There has been no plague since 
1844. The last great epidemic was that of 1835, described by 
Kinglake in * Eothen.' C. C. 

BOILS, PLAGUE (DOSY), Deut. 2827 RV". See 
EMERODS. 
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BOILING PLACES (mbea), Ezek. 4623, EV; 
and BOILING HOUSES (a bean MS), v.24, RV. 
Sec COOKING, § 1, 

BOLLED (£e, ‘swollen,’ see Skeat, E/ym. Dict.: 
RV"£. ‘in flower' ; y21, CTTEpMaTIZON [BAL]: 
Ex.93:f) The Hebrew word occurs only once, but 
s evidently (sce Ges. Thes., Levy, Targ. Wb. 1421, 
NHB 1 296) connected with yu. ‘cup’; and the 
Mishnic usage (Ges. 7.c.) is iu favour of its referring to 
the flower-cup (perhaps as a closed bud), rather than 
(as © supposed) to the formation of the secd-pods (sce, 
however, ‘Tristram, W//B®) 445). 

BOLSTER (D'NI), 1 S. 1913267. Sce BED, § 4 (a). 

BONDAGE (7732, AoyAeia), Ex.114 Rom. 815, 
ctc., and BONDMAN (73), AoyAoc), Dt. 1515 Rom. 
616, etc. See SLAVERY. 

BONNET. For NYIN, mighd'ah, Ex. 2840, ete. (RV 
‘headtire’), see MITRE, § 1 (1); for INB, pe’ér, Is. 
320 (RV ‘headtire’), Ezek. 4428 (RV ‘tire'), see 
TURBAN, § 2. 

BOOK (TED, Gen.51 etc.; BiBAoc, Ek. 34 etc., 
BIiBAION, Lk.417 etc.) See WRITING, § 3, end; 
HISTORICAL LiT., $8 3. 5, 16; CANON, §§ 1-4, 20. 

BOOK OF LIFE ([u]BiBAoc [THC] zwHc), Philip. 
43 Rev.3s. Cp Ex. 3232 1s. 453, and see LAW AND 
JUSTICE, 8 14. 

BOOT (jIND), Is. 95 [4]t, RV™ See SitoEs, § 3. 

BOOTHS (Di22) Lev. 2342. See TABERNACLE, 
PAVILION, 1, SUCCOTH, and cp TENT, S 1, and 
CATTLE, 88 1, 5. 

BOOTY (13, etc.), Jer. 4932, ctc. 

BOOZ (Boec [Ti. WH , Mt.1s, Booc [Ti. WH], 
Lk. 332). RW has Boaz. 

BOR-ASHAN (YÑ; Bwpacan [.\]. BupcaBee 


[BL]; Vg. aeu Asan; Pesh. bérusin), the true MT 
reading (Gi. Bi.) in 15.3030, where many printed 


See SPOIL. 


edd. have (O'YI (AV  CnoR-AsnaN, RV Cor- 
ASHAN). Probably the same as ASHAN (g.v). 


BORDER. For NDN, misgereth (a) in Ex. 2525 27 
(orepavy), 371214 (5 om.), in P's description of the ‘tal le,’ 
see ALTAR, § 10; (4)int K. 728 / 317. 357 2 K. 16 17 in descrip- 
tion of the laver bases (avvxAeigua ; in 728 avvxAeia TOv ; in 
729 ovyxAma [A]; in 731. dcampya (A; om. BL]: EVrau 
* panels’), see LAVER, § 1; for 522 Adndph (xpagredov) in Nu. 
1538 (RVmg. ‘corner’ [of garment], sce FiiNGES ; for xpag- 
medov, Mt. 920 14 36 RV, see FRINGES. 


BORITH (soz7rH), 4 Esd. 12. 


BORROW (DNG, Ex. 322; Aanicacoan Mt. 542), 
and LEND (M15n, Ex. 2224 [25]; Aanizein, Lk. 634). 
See LAW AND JUSTICE, 8 16, TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

BOSCATH (Dp33), 2 K. 221 AV; RV BozkKATH. 


BOSOR (Bocop [Ti.J), 2Pet.2:5 AV, RV DEOR 
(g.v., 2). 

BOSOR (Boccop [A], -oco. [NV*]. -ccwp [V?]. 
and in v. 36 -oco. [A; cp Is. 346 631, in 6]), a town of 
Galaaditis, taken by Judas the Maccabee in 164 B.C. 
(1 Macc. 5 2636), is identified by some with BEZER (¢.v., 
i) in Moab. Galaaditis, however, was the name of 
the country N. of Moab (G.ASm. ÆG 549, n. 5), and 
the campaign in which Judas took Bosor was waged 
in the latitude of the Yarmük. If Bosora (4.v.) be 
the present Busrá, Bosor may be the present Busr-el- 
Hariri, in the SE. corner of the Lejà, which the 
Arabian geographer Yáküt in 1225 A.D. (1621) still calls 
only Busr [sic]. The passage in which it is mentioned 
is obscure; vv. 26 f. are probably corrupt. (Cp We. 
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BOSORA 


1/G 212, n. t) Herod the Great, in order to keep 
the Leja in his power (Jos. Ant. xvii. 12), fortified a 
village caled Bathyra, and this may have been the 
same as Bosor (cp GASm. //G 618). G. A. S. 


BOSORA (Boccopa [A]. -oco. [N]. -ocoppa [V ; cp 
© 1 Ch. 144], 1 Macc. 526; Jos. Bocopa[4 4. xii. 83]), 
in Gilead, held by some to be the Bozrah in Moab 
spoken of in Jer. 4324, must have lain farther N. (see 
Bosor, i.) Hence many (Ewald; PEF Map; etc.) 
more plausibly take it to have been Bostra, the capital 
of the Roman province of Arabia, modern Busrd, 22 m. 
SE. of Edrei (cp Porter, Five years?, 12; Merrill, £. of 
Jordan, 53, 58; Rey, Dens le Haouran Atlas; Buhl, 
Pal, 251). See, however, Bathyra under Bosor, ii. 

G. A. S. 


BOSS (21, text doubtful), Job 1526. See SHIELD. 
BOTCH (PT), Dt. 282733 AV; RV Boi (gv, 
$ 2f.) 


BOTTLE. The statement that ‘what we call 
bottles were unknown to the Hebrews’ (Riehm, 
HAVBO, art. ' Flasche') needs qualification. It has 


long been known that the Egyptians manufactured 
glass from an early period. The Phoenicians and the 
Assyrians were well acquainted with glass (see the 
relative volumes of Perrot and Chipiez, Mist. de l Art, 
ete. ), that manufactured by the former being of special 
repute in antiquity (see GrAss) It is impossible, 
therefore, that among the imports from Phoenicia, 
glass bottles should have had no place. They must 
always, however, have been a luxury of the rich (cp Job 
2 sm 

The ' bottles' of Scripture fall into two very different 
classes : (1) leather skins for holding and carrying water, 
wine, and other liquids, and (2) earthenware jars for 
the same and other purposes. 

For the Hebrews in the nomadic stage of civilisation, 
as for the Bedouin of the present day, the skins of 
: beasts of their flocks supplied the readiest 
1. Skins as . : : 

bottles. and most efficient means of storing and 

transporting the necessary supply of water 
in the camp and on the march. This method was 
found so simple and so satisfactory that it was retained 
ina more settled state of society, and, indeed, has 
prevailed throughout the East until the present day. 
The writers of classical antiquity, from Homer down- 
wards, contain many references to this use of the skins 
of domestic animals. The skins used by the Hebrews 
for this purpose, as in modern Syria and Arabia, were 
chiefly skins of the goat and of the sheep. When a 
smaller size than ordinary was required, the skin of 
a lamb or of a kid sufficed ; for larger quantities there 
was the skin of the ox,! and, perhaps, of the camel 
(Herod.39) Among the Hebrews the pig-skin was, of 
course, excluded. 


The method of preparation varied in complexity and 
efficiency according as the peasant prepared his own skins (cp 
Doughty, Ar. Des.1227) or employed a professional tanner. 
The head and the lower part of the legs are cut off (such is the 
method at the present day), and the animal is skinned from the 
neck downwards, somewhat as one removes a tight-fitting glove, 
care being taken that no incision is made in the skin of the 
carcase. When the tanning process is completed (cp Tristram, 
NHB) 92, Robinson, A12 440), all other apertures having 
previously been closed, the neck is fitted with a leather thong, 
by means of which the skin is opened and closed (cp LEATHER). 


In the OT we find such skin bottles designated by a 
variety of names. 

Such are (a) MDM, hémeth (áoxós [ADL]) the water-skin 
(probably of a kid) which Abraham put upon Hagar's shoulder 
(Gen. 2114 t). The Bedouin name is grréy—i.e., kirbatun 
(Doughty, of. cif. index} In Hos 75 (RV ‘heat’), and in 
Hab. 2 15 (RV ‘venom.’ mg. ‘fury’), the RV more advisedly finds 
another word of similar sound (D?T) (b) 183, nod, like the 
semtly (samtlat™*) of the modern Bedouin, is the milk-skin of 
the nomad Jael (Judg. 419; cp Doughty of. cit. passim). It 


1 According to Lane (fod. Eg.) an ox-hide holds three or 
four times as much as a goat-skin (4/7ra). 
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also occurs frequently as a wine-skin—Josh. 9 4 13 1 S. 16 20, etc. 
As a water-skin it is used metaphorically in Ps. 568[9] (‘ put m 
tears into thy bottle"), where there is no reference to the muc 
later ‘tear-bottles,’ so called, and where the text is doubted 
(see ©). The exact sense of Ps.11985, where the poet likens 
himself to a ‘bottle (RVmg. ** wine-skin") in the smoke,’ is 
doubtful (see the comm. 7s /oc.). (c) 523, nébhel, and eps nebhel, 
also frequently of the ordinary wine-skin (ag«és [BAL], 1S. 
103, etc. (d) sin, PFA, has the same signification in Job 32 ro, 
where we read of ‘new bottles . . . ready to burst.’ Budde 
(96) renders ‘skins with new (wine),’ which gives us an Of 
parallel to the familiar passage in the NT (Mt. 917= Mk. 2 22 
=Lk. 537 /.)—' Neither do men put new wine into old wine- 
skins,’ etc. —where the RV has rightly discarded the mislead- 
ing rendering ‘bottles.’ In Judith 105 we have the curious 
word doxonvtivy [BA],—RV ‘a leathern bottle’ of wine. 
Vessels of earthenware also are mentioned in the OT 


as receptacles for wine, Such was (a) the pzrz. Jer. 


2. Earthenware 19110 (GPRAQ, Bixéds), made by the 
bottles. potter, perhaps with a narrow neck 
which caused a gurgling sound (Ar. 
bakbakat™*) when the jar was being emptied. It was 
also used to hold honey, 1 K.143 (orduras [AL ; om. 
B]; EV Cruse [g.v., 2]. (^) The name $33 was also 
given to wine-jars or ampulie of earthenware, as is 
clear from Is. 3014 (EV '[potters' ] vessel ' ; AV™8: ‘bottle 
of potters’), and Lam.42 (IV ‘pitcher’). In both 
these passages © has duo. We have no indication 
of the size or even of the shape of the earthen nédhel 
(see POTTERY ; also CRUSE), AR S R: 


BOW (NX'D), Gen. 273, Bowstrings (D'32"2), Ps. 
2112, RV. See WEAPONS. 


BOWL. The various Hebrew and Greek words will 
be dealt with in the articles mentioned below. 

1. V'22, gãbia', Ex. 2531r. See Cur, MEALS, § 12. 

2. nbs, gullah, the bowl or reservoir of a lamp, Zech. 42 /. 
(Aap rdduov) ; see CANDLESTICK, § 2. Used ina simile in Eccles. 
126 (rò avGéutov). The globe-shaped howls or capitals of the 
twin pillars of JacuIn AND Boaz (1 K.7 414, rà otpenra [as 
though po? see FRiNGES] || 2Ch. 4124, AV 'pommels," 
yo^a0 [BA], 8Báces [L]}). Sce Pikar. 

3. NEA, kephdr, 1 Ch. 28 17, etc, RV. See BASON, 2. 


4. PUD, misrak, Ex.273. See Bason, 3. 


s. MVPD, menakkiyysth, xva8os [BAFL], used in temple 
ritual especially upon the table of shew-bread, Ex. 25 29 87 16 
Nu. 47 Jer. 52 19 (where AV ‘cups’). 

6. "a, kah, 1 K. 7 50; see BASON, 4. 


v bap, séphel, a larger bowl or bason, probably of wood, 
Jud. 5 25 638 (Aexám [BAL]; in 525 Aax. [AL]); cp Pal.-Syr. 


8. oxady, Bel, 33, a vessel for holding food (in Acts 27 16 30 32, 
a boat). 

9. diddn, Rev.58 157, etc. (AV ' vial). In OT it represents 
pw; see Bason, 3; Meats, § 12, and cp generally Bason, 
Cup, GOBLET, POTTERY. 


BOX, synonymous in AV with jar or cruise, not a 
case of wood or metal.! 

1, 3D fakh(2 K.913; RV and in1 S. 101, AV ‘vial’; BAL 
$axós) Shape and material are both uncertain. ý 

2. For the ‘alabaster box' (4 àAdBaerpos) of Mk. 143, etc. 
AV (RV ‘alabaster cruse '), see CRUSE, 4, ALABASTER. 

3. In RVmg. of Jn. 1261329, where EV has Bac, ‘box’ is 
suggested as an alternative rendering of yAwecaókouov, which 
originally and etymologically signified a case in which the mouth- 
pieces (yAwooac) of wind instruments were kept. Later it 
assumed a more general significance and denoted any similarly 
shaped box or case. (BAL employs it to indicate the chest 
(^M) set up by Josiah in the Temple (2 Ch. 248 Æ), whilst 
Josephus uses it of the * coffer ' (15X 1 S. 68 f. EV ; see Correr), 
or small chest, in which the Philistine princes deposited the 
golden mice. In the Mishna it is used to signify a case for 
books (xnpords in Lexx.) and even a coffin (cp the parallel use 
of. foculus); in the latter sense also in Aquila (Gen. 5026, of 
Joseph's mummy-case ; see Corrin). Thus it would appear 
that the preferable rendering in John (Z.c.) is that of RVmg. 

A.R. S. K. 


BOX TREE, BOX, RV™s- ‘cypress’; once (Ezek. 
276; € olkxovs ddowdes) RV Boxwood (VENA, 


1 For this EV employs ‘chest.’ 
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BOZEZ 


xeApoc? Is. 4119 6013) is by several modern scholars 
identified as the 'sherbin' (Ar. and Syr.), a kind of 
juniper, = Ass. Jurménu (see below). RV™- and SBOT, 
however, give ‘cypress’; the sherbin resembles the 
cypress in its habit and general appearance (Tristram). 
Cp note 4, below. 

The Hebrew word was formerly explained as derived from the 
root «ër (akin to sy, Ar. yasara), ‘to be straight ' (Ges. Thes.), 
and so as denoting a tall straight tree; but such different views 
have recently been put forward as to the affinities and meaning 
of the root that it 1s unsafe to form any inference from this 
etymology.2 Hoffmann, indeed, rejecting the traditional vocali- 
sation of yenn, suggests that it is philologically akin to Assyr. 
furménu (Del. Par. 107), Aram. farwainá or $urbina.3 lf hte 
were made ont we should be tolerably certain that gewn is the 
sheréin or a similar tree; but the eea step is difficult, 
Cheyne (/s., SBOT [Heb.] 129) ‘can hardly doubt that the 
obscure 4325 in Is. 4020 is a corruption of pang: re., sherbin." 
If so, wenn would seem to be distinct from the sherbin. 

The interesting mention of this tree in Ezck. 976 (RV 
'box-wobd') is concealed in AV by a false division 
of the word in MT ;? the second clause most probably 
means ‘thy deck they have made of ivory inlaid in 
Mussur-wood from Cyprus’ (see ClirrrtM). 

lt is clear from Is. 6013 that san was a familiar tree 
in the forest growth of Lebanon ; and this favours the 
identification with the box (Buxus longifolia), which 
grows there as a small tree about 20 ft. high (Tristram, 
VHB, 339). In support of this Rosenmüller (Mineral. 
and Dot. of Bible [ET], 301 f.) aptly compares Verg. 
En. 10137 (‘quale per artem inclusum buxo . . . lucet 
ebur') with Ezek.276.8 Others (Ges. 0%- Bu. (9) have 
thought that the latter reference rather points to a pine 
tree, so often used in antiquity for ship-building ; but 
mv is at least distinct from ging (fir) and gn (pine ?), 
along with which it is twice mentioned in Is. 40-66. 

The sheréin, according to Tristram (Zc.) is Juniperus pha- 
nica, but in the Survey of W. Palestine he expressly says of this 
non vidi; nor does it, according to the authorities, grow on 


Lebanon. Hi seems more probable that the sherdin is Juniperus 
oxycedrus, which is known to grow on Lebanon. 


On the whole there seems no sufficient reason for 
abandoning the tradition that swn is the box. 
j N. M.—W. T. T. -D. 

BOZEZ (303; Bazec [B]. -0 [L]. and Seneh 
(122 ; cennaap [BL]), two rocky points, one on the 
N. the other on the S. side of the Michmash gorge (1 S. 
144 At). See MICHMASH. 

BOZKATH, and 2 K. 221 AV BoscaTII (npS3; BDB 
Lex. quotes Ar. P/es£a/"", an elevated region covered 
with voleanic stones). One of the towns of the lowland 
of Judah mentioned between Lachish and Eglon, but as 


1 G's rendering of Is. 41:9 is so defective that it is im- 
possible to tell which Greek word represents YO'NA; but in 60 13 


it is «éópos [BRAQ} Aq. and The. simply transliterate 
(@aagovp): Sym. has mvfogs in chap. 41 and reven in chap. 60 
(unless mugos is out of its order). Pesh. also is defective in ts. 


4119, giving for TERM 77a NI simply ‘goodly cypresses ' 


Garwainé), while in Is. 0013 TUNA is rendered ‘cypresses.’ 
Targ. has in both places PINEN, ‘box trees' (so the Jewish 
commentators); Vg. renders urus in 4V 19, but praus in 60 r3. 
2 See especially No. in ZDMG 40723 [86]; Hommel, 7. 
46531 ['92); Lag. Ubers. 143. Nö. connects all Heb. deriva- 
tives of sgg with the single root (meaning ‘Io go' or “step ') 
which appears in Ar. ‘MAr and Syr. atra ; Hommel still main- 
tains a second root, akin to sg Ar. yasara; while Lagarde ex- 
plains “W's (Ps. 11 etc.) by invoking a third Ar. root ašara. 
3 P. 27 of his tract ' Ueber einige phónik. Inschriften’ (in 
Abhandl, d. königl. € resellschaft d. Wiss. su Gött. vol. 36). 
4 Löw (387 /.) holds that the two Syr. words do not mean 
uite the same tree: that the former is Juniperus oxycedrus ; 
the latter (fem. in form šurhintã) is the ordinary cypress 
Cupressus sempervirens; but he does not make out a clear 
case. Boissier (Flora Orientalis, 5 705) has under Cupressus 
sentifervirens—as a pat Persia borealis in montanis ibi 
Ssárri Nuhi audit.’ This looks as if it might be philologically 
akin to survan and Sarwaiad. 
5 For pena read DFN. 
Ul According to Sir Joseph Hooker the wood of Buxus longi- 
Jolia is still prized in Damascus for making domestic utensils 
and inlaid wood. 
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BRACELETS 


yet unidentified (Josh. 1539; Baondw@ [B], -cexa8 [1.], 
pasxa [A]. A certam Adaiah (1) of Bozkath was 
the grandfather of King Josiah (a K.221; -covpwü 
[BAL.]). 


BOZRAH (1733, § 106; Bocoppa [BAD in Gen. 
Ch.], Bocop [BNAQT' in Is.]). 
Elsewhere © translates: dv péow abrys [BNAQJ, Jer. 4913; 


bxvpoara avris [BKAQ], v. 22; rei xeov avrys [BAQ], Am. 112; 
ev QAipec [BAQ], Mic. 2 12. 


I. A capital of the land of Edom (Am. 112 Is. 316 
631:;! Boopa [QE]; Jer. 491322), also mentioned in 
Gen. 3633 (Bocoppa [L], om. E)- 1 Ch. 144 (3000. 
[L]) as the city of Jobab b. Zerah, king of Edom, and 
less certainly, though still probably, under the name 
MIBZAR (g.7.) in Gen. 8642. All these passages may 
be exilic or even post-exilie ; but it is hardly safe 10 infer 
that Bozrah was not known to the Jews before the 
Exile; indeed, Gen. 3633 may be ultimately derived 
from a pre-exilie document. zrah is the Xoor 
(Bocop) of OS® 23258 10218, described as ‘in the 
mountains of Idumiava.’ It seems to be the modern 
Busetre, in the district of Jebal (Gebalenc), northward 
from Petra, and 2} hours SSW. from ‘Tafileh, called 
‘litle Bozrah' to distinguish it from the more famous 
Bozrah in the Hauran. So Buhl, Adumrler, 37; cp 
Doughty, vir. Des. 1 3138 f. 

2. (Jer. 4824.) Sec BEZER, ii. TIK G: 


BRACELETS. Bracelets were worn to protect the 
exposed parts of the arm and hand against physical 
injury, and as amulets against the malign influences 
which were believed to affect the organs of action (WRS, 
Ael Sem.) 453). They served also as ornaments. 
They were made of gold (Gen. 2422 Nu. 3150); but 
doubtless, like other ancient peoples, the Hebrews em- 
ployed other less precious materials, as hoin and 
enamelled earthenware. Signet rings were sometimes 
worn round the wrist (sce RtnG). Bracelets were worn 
by men and women; the finer forms were among the 
insignia of royalty and the adornments of brides (for 
references see below). 

Five words have to be considered. 

Of these we may first of all reject two words, (1) Du (Es. 
85 22), and (2) ys (Gen. 38 1825), which are wrongly rendered 
‘bracelet’ in AV. See Hook, 23 RING, § 1, and cp Corp. 

3. WPS, said (Gen, 2422, etc. Nu. 31 50 Ezek. 16 11. 23 42 
EV ‘bracelets,’ @ éAca) ; cp Ass. sanrádu, to bind on; the same 
root appears in the Heb. "2S, yoke. Golden C'T'23, weighing 
ten shekels, were given to Rebekah by Eleazar, who placed them 
on ZefA her hands. So in Ezek. 1611, the bracelets are 
worn on both hands. In Nu. (Ac), {sos is conjoined with 


acysN. and the Commentators mostly explain the former as 


an ornament for the wrist, the latrer for the upper part of the 
The form 
of these bracelets varied, a favourite device being the serpent. 
On Pus pun bracelets see Wilk., ac. Eg. 2342; on Assyrian, 
Per. and Chip., Art in Chaddva, 2 357, and see lig. 241. 


75 m, Yéráh, 1s. 319 (EV ‘ bracelets, RV mg. ‘chain’ Tar. 


arm. larg. usually renders 's by were, ‘chains.’ 


RT yri, ‘chains of the hands’). Cp modern \rabic ornament 
stwar (Fränk. 56). The root is aw, to twist. 
of spirals made of twisted gold is meant. In the Mishnah ^ — 
is applied to chains round the necks of horses and also to 
bracelets worn by women. 

5. STEN, ‘eg dah, “This word occurs in MT in Nu. 31 so 
(AV ‘chains,’ RV *'ankle-chains `) and 2 S. 110 (EV ‘bracelet’; 
® in both places yAcbwv), Wellbausen's suggestion to read 
TWN, after Is, 320, has been widely accepted ; but. Nestle 
(Marg. 15) defends MT and pe that Sanl was despoiled 

of t 


by the Amalekite of only one he several bracelets that he 
Budde in SLOT acceptis Wellhausen's correction, but 


Perhaps a 1 s 


wore. 
(on the basis of Nu. 8150) regards 572387! as also possible. 
That kings went into hattle with various ornaments is well 
attested (see Crown); this is further supported by 1 K. 22 3o. 
It may be that Sanl's bracelet contained his signet (King, 
Antique Gems, 132). As with Saul, so with Joash, the crown 
and baca are associated as royal insignia if (with We.) 


WEA is read for MI, 2 K. 11 12 (WRS, OTJC® 311, n.) 


E Text doubtful : see Text, § 64, and cp S BO T (Heb.], ad loc. 
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Kimhi, however, obtained much the same sense by connecting 
mny with y, ‘ornament.’ The Targum on 2 S. 110 renders 
by «nem, which is usually applied to the phylactery (Dt. 
68) A phylactery was, however, also worn on the left arm. 
'sw is apparently connected with aqpy (occurring only in Is. 
820), into which We.'s emendation reduces mysu- If the ar- 
rangement in Is. 318-23 is suggested by the natural order of 
the parts of the body, sayy may be an ornament rather of the 
arm than of the leg. Barth, NB 151, compares Ar. ‘adud, ‘ arm,’ 
which removes some of the difficulty presented by the usual 
derivation from 4ys, to step or walk, See, however, ANKLETS. 
KA: 


BRAMBLE has in EV three meanings. 

1. TON, 'atád (pápvos, rhamnus); Gen. 50107. (EV ATAD 
as in ©), Judg. 914^, EV ‘brambles,’ and Ps, 589 [ro], EV 
‘thorns.’ ` It is a genuine Semitic word, found also in W. 
Aramaic as xine or xoy, in Syriac as hafta! (? hatéta), in 
Arabic as afad (ligna rhamni nigri, Fr.), and in Assyrian as 
etidu, etidtu (Ges.-Bu., s.7.). The root with which it appears 
to be connected (nyy) has in Arabic the sense of ‘uttering a 
rasping, though not /ond,? sound'; and the possibility of a 
connection with the sense of pricking or tearing like a thorn 
is apparent. There is general agreement that payvos was 
about equivalent to the modern botanical genus Ahasanus. 
Dioscorides? distinguished three sorts (cp Fraas, Syn. Plant. 
Flor. Class.); while in modern times Tristram (FEP 264 f.) 
has enumerated sixteen species of Rhamnee as found in 
Palestine. 

Perhaps the most likely identification for IBR is with A asus 
palestina (Boiss.), which represents in Syria the R. oleoides of 
Greece and S. Europe. 

2. Dn, kéah, very frequent; EV usually ‘thorn’ or ‘thistle,’ 
AV once (Is.34 13) ‘bramhle.’ It denotes a plant of the thorn 
or perhaps of the thistle kind: see THORN. 

3 Báros, which occurs seven times in Ø (in six of these as the 


rendering of 72) and five times in NT, is once (Lk. 644) 
rendered ‘bramble bush,’ elsewhere Busu (g.v., 8 1 [1]). 
N. M.——W. T. T.-D. 


BRAN (ta rrirypa [BAQ]). The ' burning of bran 
for incense’ (Oupidoat T. m. ; to Mylitta?) is mentioned 
in Bar. 6 (Ep. Jer.) 43[42]f as one of the incidents in 
the unchaste idolatrous worship of the women of 
Babylon. See INCENSE, 8 8. 


BRASEN SEA (Dt/n32 D’), 2 K. 2513; see LAVER ; 
SEA, BRAZEN. 


BRASEN SERPENT (Dm wn), 2K.184. See 
NEHUSHTAN, § 2. 


BRASIER (NN), Jer. 3622 f RV. See COAL, § 3. 


BRASS, or BRASEN, EV's rendering of Dn, 
nthoseth (Gen. 422 and often), CAN}, sa (Job6121), 
nz", nhušdk (Lev. 2619, etc.) C'T, nka (Dan. 
232 etc.), yadkoc (Mt. 109, 1 Cor. 18 x, Rev. 18 12), 
and yaAKion (Mk. 7 4). 

EV invariably renders thus except in Ezra 827 AV (see 
CorrER), in 2 S. 2235 AV, where nem '"neAósetA, is rendered 
* steel, and in Jer. 1512 AV has ‘steel,’ see IRON, 8 2); cp 2 lim. 
4 14, where yaAnevs is ‘coppersmith ' In Gen. 422 RVmg. gives 
‘copper, and so elsewhere’ as a note on ‘brass.’ In Ezek. 17 


553 ngn is rightly rendered ‘ burnished brass’ (D é£aerpáz rov 
xaAxós; Tg. below), as also is xaAxoA(Bavos in Rev. 115 2:8. 


In Ezra 8 27 De is qualified by the epithet 2739 (RV ‘bright’), 
which we should probably point ansp- 2195, ‘glittering ' (in 
Tg. Ezek. 17 for Sap. ' polished’). 330, which follows (EV 
* fine"), arises out of dittography, and should not be rendered 
(Che.). 

That copper is meant is shown by the words, ' out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass’ (Dt. 89); cp the 
chapter in Holland's P/iny (1601), headed ‘Mines of 
Brass.’ See COPPER and cp EGYPT, § 36 end. 


1 This the Syriac lexicographers render into Arabic as ‘ausayz, 
which means a 'thorny shrub ' (this is the right meaning of our 
word bramble, see Skeat, s.v.). 

2 From the absence of loudness in the sound is derived the 
sense of Heb. s«— properly a ‘whisper,’ and thence ' softness,’ 
‘stillness.’ See also DivinaTion, § 4, iv. 

3 It should be noticed that the Auctarium ad Dioscoridem 
confirms the identification of JYX and pduvos by the gloss 
"Páuvos ‘Appo (‘Africans’—i.e., probably Carthaginians) 
'Araótv. 
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BREAD. From the earliest times of which we have 
any record, bread was the principal article of food 
among the Hebrews, a fact which ex- 
plains the use of Dri? both for bread and 
for food in general The primitive 
custom of making the ears of wheat and barley more 
palatable by the simple process of roasting (op * parched 


corn'; 1 S. 17 17, ctc.) was still common in historical 
times. For the preparation of bread, however, the 
ears must be crushed or ground so as to admit of 
being kneaded into a paste. In early times the flour 
was produced by crushing the ears between two stones 
(see illustrations of these primitive 'corn-grinders*' 
found in Palestine in Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, 85), 
a process common in Egypt under the Old Empire and 
later (see Erman's Ezgyf£, 190), and still practised in 
the East. The mortar and pestle were a later develop- 
ment. The preparation of flour by pounding the ears 
in a mortar (azp, Nu.118) is a familiar scene on 


Egyptian monuments. The flour obtained by these pro- 
cesses must have been of a coarser grain (3) than that 
procured by the use of the handmill (nm; see MILL). 
A still finer quality than the ordinary mop was named 
nbb (see Foon, 8 3 [/]). 

In the earliest times bread was entirely unleavened. 
The requisite quantity of flour or barley- meal, which 
varied, naturally, according to the size of the household, 
was placed in a shallow wooden basin (nup; Ex. 728) 
—earthenware, for obvious reasons, is little used by 
nomads—well mixed with water and kneaded. Salt 
was no doubt added when procurable (cp Lev. 213 4). 
When the kneading was completed, the dough (psa) was 
ready for the firing. Cakes thus prepared were named 
miso, ‘unleavened cakes,’ and these still forin the 


usual bread of the Bedouin. In a more advanced 
stage of society, the bread was made in this way only 
in cases of emergency (Gen.193), or for purposes of 
ritual, as at the Passover. ‘The ordinary bread of the 
Hebrews was made lighter by fermentation. A small 
piece of to-day's ‘batch’ was laid aside, and when the 
time for the next baking arrived this piece of leaven 
(akie) was broken down into the water in the mwys, the 


1. Prepara- 
tion. , 


flour was mixed therewith, and the whole thoroughly 
kneaded and allowed to stand *till the whole was 
leavened.’ ` 


The next stage is the process of firing, or rendering 
the dough more digestible by the 
application of heat. ‘Three modes of 
firing are found in the OT, as in the 
East at the present day. 


(a) The simplest method is that still in use among 
the Bedouin. A fire of wood, or of wood mixed with 
camel's dung, is kindled on the sand, or on extempor- 
ised hearthstones. When these have been well heated, 
the embers are raked aside, and the flat pieces of 
dough laid on the hot stones and covered with the 
ashes just removed. After a few minutes, the ashes 
are again raked aside, the cakes turned, and the ashes 
replaced. In a few minutes more the cakes are ready 
(see Rob. BR 2 416 f., Doughty, Arab. Des. 1 131 etc.). 
Such ‘a cake baked on the coals’ was termed nay 
Dns} (1K. 196; cp Gen. 186 Hos. 78, GPA‘, éyxpu- 
gias, by the Vg. correctly rendered pants subcinericius, 
‘ash cakes’). 

(4) A second mode of firing bread is one much in 
vogue at the present day among Bedouin and felláhin 
alike. A girdle or thin iron plate (or nano; Lev.2s 
Ezek. 43, GPA“ rfryavov), slightly convex in shape, is 
laid over a small fire-pit, in which a fire has been 
kindled as before, and on this plate or girdle the cakes 
are fired. Its Syrian name is ság (Landberg, Prov. et 
Dict. du Peuple Arabe, 14). Cakes baked in this way 
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2. Firing: 
kinds of cakes. 


BREAKFAST 


seem to have been called by the Hebrews Daan (t Ch. 
931). 

(c) The most usual mode of firing, however, especially 
in towns, was no doubt by means of the oven (sr). 


The fanaur, then as now, was a large earthenware jar 
in the bottom of which the fire was placed. As 
represented on Egyptian monuments, the cakes were 
fired by being applied to the outside of the jar (Wilkinson 
234; Erman, Ægypft, 191). The usual method at the 
present day, however, is to allow the fire to burn down, 
nnd, while the embers are still glowing, to apply the 
cake to the inside of the jar. The dough is first 
pressed into flat round cakes (like a Scotch bannock); 
each of these in its turn is made to revolve by a rapid 
movement of the hands, till it has expanded to a 
diameter of about 18 inches, and become as thin as a 
sheet of thick paper. It is then laid on a cushion, by 
means of which it is applied to the wall of the Zazzur. 
These thin wafer-cakes are called in the OT pu (in 
Syria, markik). The /ammür may be larger, and 
consist of a pit, wider at the bottom and narrowing 
towards the top, plastered with clay. ‘Fhe ovens used 
by the bakers of the street in Jerusalem named after 
them (Jer. 3721) were probably of this sort. (For 
further details sce FURNACE, 5). 

The preparation of the daily supply of bread for 
the household was essentially the care of the women 
(Gen. 186 1 S. 2824 etc.). In the wealthier households 
this duty would devolve on slaves, male and female 
(1 5.313) In. later times baking became a special 
trade in the cities (Jos. «££. xv. 92), and especially in 
Jerusalem (see above and cp the ‘oven tower,’ Neh. 311 
1238), where the large influx of pilgrims at the grcat 
festivals would promote the industry. 


cakes mentioned in the OT. If to those mentioned in 
the course of this article we add 723 the ordinary round 
cake or fannock (1 S. 236), and n^n, the etymology of 
which points to its being pricked or perforated, like 
the modern passover cakes, we have exhausted the 
varieties that can be identified with any approach to 
certainty, See further BAKEMEATS, also Foon, 83 1-3. 
ARE 
BREAKFAST (apicton [Ti. WII]), Lk. 1138 RV™s- 
See MEALS, § 2. 
BREASTPLATE, COAT OF MAIL (mw Maz 
1 K. 2234 Is. 5917}, JY" or ÑD Jer. 464 513, Syr. 
n. We find the J/zvóg mentioned as part of the 
defensive armour of Goliath and David. That it was 
commonly worn by Israclite kings is evident from x K. 
2234 (2 Ch.13;:. In the description of Cioliath's 
armour in r S. I75 ('coat-of-mail' EV) the addition 
of the word D'Spip to je gives a valuable clue: 
Goliath's coat of mail was covered with bronze scales. 
This meaning is certified by Dt. 149 (Lev. 119), where nzpep 
denotes the scales of a fish. Moreover, it is derived from a root, 
tim that signifies rubbing or pecling of. Ar. kaisa in conj. iv. 
expresses the peeling off of skin during recovery from disease.) 
The weight of Goliath's armour, according to r S, 
175, was 5000 shekels, which may be roughly computed 
ns about 200 lbs. The close intercourse that there was 
between Egypt and Philistia ? makes it not improbable 


1 In Job4126[18] the word ang (am. Aey.) is taken by (5, 
Vg., and Targum asz]rme and modern comm., including Ew., 
have adopted this view. Some colour is given to this inter- 
pretation by v. 15 (Heb.), which describes the scales of Levia- 
than, which the coat of mail of the enemy might be held to 
resemble; but this is too slight as an argument. The 
Immediate context suggests weapons of offence, and if (5 is 
correct in translating the preceding åm. Aey. YD by $opv we 
have a fair presumption that Del. is right in comparing Ar, 
$1» yaf"! or sirwatun, * pointed dart' or ‘arrow,’ with the word 
AW in this passage (so RV). Duhm fullows Hoffm. and reads 
mae ‘javelin,’ cp Syr. sedhaithd, 

Meyer, GA, 229 f., 238 f., 298. 
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It is impossible now to identify the various species of 


BREASTPLATE 


that the heavy coat of mail worn by Goliath resembled 
the Egyptian cuirass worn by a royal personage, in 
which yellow, blue, red, and green metallic scales were 
tastefully arranged in symmetrical rows (Weiss, Aos- 
timkunde, Abth. 156). Wilkinson has described the 
Egyptian cuirass as consisting of about ' eleven horizon- 
tal rows of metal plates well secured by bronze pins." 
At ' the hollow of the throat a narrower range of pates 
was introduced. The breadth of each plate or scale 
was little more than an inch, twelve of them sufficing to 
cover the front of the body, and the sleeves, which were 
sometimes so short as to extend less than half-way to 
the elbow, consisted of two rows of similar plates.’ 

The Assyrian warriors in earlier times wore a heavy 
coat of mail covering the entire body with the exception 
of the arms. Occasionally the coat of mail did not 
reach farther than the knees. Jn later times the leading 
warriors were protected by jackets made of leather or of 
stout material, on which metal plates were sewn or 
rivetted (or they were provided with iron or bronze 
studs). Broad girdles were used for tying in the long 
coats of mail. Upon a bas-relicf, from Nimrüd, 
portrayed in Layard's work we see an Assynan chariot 
in which the bowman is mail-elad even around his neck 
and ears. It is not improbable that Ahab wore a heavy 
coat of mail somewhat resembling the Assyrian (but 
shorter), as we know that he took every precaution for 
personal protection. 

The statement that he was mortally wounded by an arrow 
which pierced ‘between C'2277 and the coat of mail’ has been 
varionsly interpreted. GAL ava pégov rov myeipovos «.7.A. 
dues not yield any satisfactory sense. The use of 722 in Is. 417 
(© ovpBanua), and the fundamental signification of the root, 
point to * rivets' as a. probable rendering, if it could. yield any 
adequate sense in the context. Thenius and other authorities 
follow Luther in holding that what is meant here is an attach- 
ment or appendage to the coat of mail The coat of mail 
protected the breast, whereas the appendage guarded the lower 
portion of the body, and the arrow penetrated through the 
interval that separated them (so Riehm, 773/772). This appears 
to be the only intelligible explanation, and etymology warrants 
the rendering of the word epon by ‘attachments’ or * append- 
ages ' (.e., to the cuirass). 

Respecting the coats of mail or corslets with which 
Uzziah is said to have provided his troops (2 Ch. 2614) 
we have not definite information or any sufficient chue to 
guide us. The corslets (AV 'brigandines') which 
Jeremiah (164) bids the cavalry of Pharaoh Necho 
put on may have consisted of some thick woven 
material covered with metal scales; but here, as in the 
case of Neh. 416 [10], we are left in much uncertainty. 
For Neh. 416 [ro] a useful hint may be derived from 
Herod. 765, where we learn that the Syrian (or Assyrian) 
contingent of Xerxes’ army wore Aíveot Owpyxes, which 
were probably close-fitting sleeveless jackets of coarse 
felt. Probably the /a/4mi (nya), AV *habergeon;" 
RV 'coat-of-mail,' of Ex. 9852 (cp 3923, both passages 
from P), was a corslet of this character. 

Etymology here does not help us as the word is from the 
Aramaic root ji (ethfeal ‘to fight’) and therefore means 
simply ‘fighting garb.’ Targ. Onk. renders it |72, ‘breast- 
plate. © (Ex. 28 28) is based on another text. Knolelisonthe 
right track when he a in his comment (cited by 15i, ad &«.): 


‘We are reminded of the AcvoOupag of the Grecks (74. 2529 855). 
Egypt excelled in its manufacture.' 


In the Greek period (300 B.C. and later), the ordinary 
heavy-armed soldiers wore coats of fine iron chain-mail 
(65pa£ advoidwrds), a series of links connected into a 
continuous chain (Rich). 

It is significant that © gives this interpretation in 
1 5.175, and we may conclude from 1 Macc. 635 that 
during the entire Greek period this was the kind of 
cuirass usually worn. What form of breastplate was 
pictured before Paul's imagination as a symbol for the 
righteousness of a Christian warrior (Eph. 614, cp Is. 
5917 and 1 Mace. 58)— whether a corslet of scale 
armour (column of Antoninus), or a cuirass of ' broad 
metal plates across the chest and long flexible bands 
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(lamine) of steel over the shoulders’ (depicted on 
the column of Trajan)—-can only be conjectured. 
Excellent woodcuts representing both may be found 
in Rich's Dict. of Homan and Greek Antiquities. 
Compare also Warre-Cornish's Concise Diet. of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. One. We 

BREASTPLATE, Priestly (Y'n; 1x.284, mepi- 
CTHOION [BAL]; elsewhere ro AorioN [BAF], ro 
Aoreion [L], ‘oracle’; but twice [Ex. 256 (7) 358 (9)] 
(5"^- has moàHpHce where MT has ign) or BREAST- 
PLATE OF JUDGMENT (227"5 jb’, Ex.2815; 
A. TWN KpPICEWN [BAL]; often in ©), an object 
worn on the ephod of the High Priest. It seems to 
have been a square piece attached by its corners to the 
shoulder-straps of the ephod (see IspHob, § 3) and of 
like material —probably a species of pocket whose outer 
side was adorned with precious stones. The etymology 
of the word is uncertain. 

Di. rejects the probable derivation from the root /asuna, ‘to 
be beautiful,’ and would prefer to connect it with [S7 sinus or 
*fold' in which something is carried; cp Ewald, A lterth. 390. 
On the stones in the breastplate, see Precious STONES, and 
cp Urim AND Tavummim, and Nowack, ZZA 2119. 

O. C. W. 

BREECHES, in the proper usage of the word, denotes 
the divided garment reaching from the waist to just 
below the knees, equivalent to the Lat. feminalia 
and Gr. mEpICKEÀH, as distinguished from race 
(óracce) or aNAZYpiAec, which reached to the ankles 
—the garment ordinarily denoted by the word ‘ hosen' 
at the time when the AV was made. The earliest 
form of the garment seems to have been simply a loin 
cloth (cp GIRDLE, 1) Generally, however, the long 
mantle worn in the East made a special covering for 
the legs unnecessary, and even the warriors who are 
depicted upon the monuments with their short tunics 
have the leg below the knee wholly bare with the 
exception of sandals, Noteworthy, on the other hand, 
are the lacings which protect the shins and knees of the 
follower of .A&ur-báni-pal (Per. and Chip., Artin Chald. 
i. pl. x.) ; see further SHOES. Breeches, in fact, 
seem to be a distinctively Persian dress (see Herod. 171 
761), and do not appear to have been known among 
the Israclites—at all events not before the exile.! Apart 
from the characteristic priestly p:5325 (see below, 3), 
garments of this nature are mentioned only in Dan. 321 
(lex): 

i benp, sarbal (Dan. 821 27t), RV ‘hosen,’? sup- 
ported by a consensus of opinion (Theod., Aq., Sym. 
Pesh., lli., Ew., Behrmann, ete. ). 

In this case the word is derived from Gr. capaBapa, capágaAAa 
(Lag. Ges. ibà. 207, Fra. Aram. Lehnw, 48), probably of Pers. 
origin (cp mod. Pers. sha/war). In Targ. and Talm., on the 
other hand, ‘p (originally not connected with the ahove) denotes 
a ‘mantle’; so Jewish exegetes (Aben-Ezra, etc.) and AV 
(' coats,' ing. ' mantles’) in this passage. 

For more than one reason the AV is probably 
better. ‘Coats’ or ‘mantles’ suits the climax in z. 27, 
which describes the powerlessness of the fire over the 
'Three, better than. RV—their bodies were uninjured ; 
nor was their hair singed ; their mantles (flowing loose 
robes, easily inflammable) were unchanged, nor had the 
snicll of fire passed on them. 

2. goa, palf, in pene (or rather payee [Bà. Gi. J), 
Dan. 321, is an exceedingly obscure term for which are 
offered such diverse renderings as ‘hosen’ (AV), ‘tunics’ 
(RV), ‘turbans! (RV™E-). 

t Turhans' may be safely dismissed as unphilological and im- 
probable (see Turuan); for the rest cp Syr. [a (a) Persian 
tunic (cp RV) (2) breeches, also a kind of leggings (cp AV); see 
Payne-Smith, Zes. The Jew.-Aram. grys occurs in only one 
passage independent of Dan. 321, and apparently denotes some- 

1 Much later, in the Roman period, dracee, feminalia, and 
Jasci@ all found their way into Judæa (Brüll, Trachten d. 
J tiden, 87). 

2 Evidently retained in its older sense. The modern ‘hosen 
is applied to stockings. 
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thing worn upon the feet; but the text is probably corrupt (see 
Levy, N77 W B, s.v. pny), although Kohut (ruck Completum, 
s.v. wyd) argues for its authenticity. It is not improbable that 
gya is a gloss to $399; this is indirectly suggested by the 
philological evidence and the versions (537 reads only zwo of the 
three terms), and is directly supported by quotations in the old 
Latin fathers. For a discussion of 93325 and gy, see further 
Journ. Phil, 26307 ff. [99]. 


3. The priestly linen breeches (13-2235 [033 to cover, 


hide], wepioxe\ Ava, feminalia, Pesh. transliterates 
mepifwua) were to be worn along with the holy linen 
coat, the linen girdle, and the linen turban by Aaron 
on the Day of Atonement as he entered the holy place 
within the curtain (Lev.164 [P]. It is probably 
by an oversight that they are specially mentioned in 
Keclus. 458 along with the long robe and ephod (or 
rather the uétoneth and se i2; so Heb.) as part of his 
'apparel of honour.' Ordinary priests also wore them 
on saerificial occasions (Ix. 2842 3928 Lev. 610 [3] [all 
D], Ezek. 4118 [the b'né Zadok]). 

, According to Ja (Ant. iii. 71) the pavaydony [Niese] was a 
girdle (ĉtdgwua) t of fine twisted linen. 1t was the undermost 
of the priestly garments and possibly the most primitive, since 
the older law of Ex.2026 (JE [according to Bacon, E]) seems to 
imply that the wearing of the garment was not originally 
compulsory for priest or layman. ‘lhe change seems to be due 
to a primitive conception of holiness. Clothes which had come 
in contact with a holy place or function became taboo (Ar. 
harpn), and therefore useless in ordinary life. The way to 
avoid this misfortune was to perform holy ceremonies naked 
(just as the Bedouins made the sacred circuit of the Kaaba at 
Mecca in a nude condition), or in holy vestments borrowed from 
the priests (cp 2 K. 1022). The law of }.x.2026 is apparently 
aimed against the former custom (for which see further WRS, 
RSE 451A). See Dress, Priest, Al SNAM: 


BRETHREN OF JESUS (Mt. 1247 Mk. 332 Lk, 820). 
See CLoPAS, § 3 7, JAMES, 8 3, SIMON, 4. 


BRICK (71325, derived by Ges. from / 129, ‘to be 
white,’ as if bricks were originally made of a whitish 
clay ; but this is a forced etymology; (5 

1. Of the d B e ce 

Hebrews TTAINGOC). The Hebrew word for brick 
is not limited to sun-dried bricks. There 
is no doubt, however, that the Israelites, like most 
Eastern nations, used this kind almost exclusively ; in 
Gen.113 burning bricks is mentioned as a foreign 
custom, analogous to the use of asphalt (see BtTUMEN) 
for mortar, and we may safely disregard EV's rendering 
'brickkiln' in 2 5. 1231, Nah. 3814.3 Sun-dried bricks 
of a very early period have been found in Palestine ; 
burnt bricks seem to date generally from the Roman 
period. 1t will be remembered that the houses of the 
mass of the Israclites were made of sun-dried clay (see 
Hovsk); it was of the same material that their bricks 
were composed. * 

The true countries of brick-makers and brick-builders were 
Egypt? and Mesopotamia. In Egypt, not only all houses, but 
also all palaces, many tombs (including several of the smaller 
pyramids) and some temples, were constructed of Nile-mud 
bricks. 

The representations of brick-making which are to be 
found in Egyptian wall-pictures are very instructive. 

: ‘They not only show the process with great 

2. Brick- à z à Pu 
dum clearness, but also illustrate most vividly 
É ihe serfdom of the Israelites on Egyptian 
ground. The most famous picture, for example, repre- 
sents foreigners—chietly of a Semitic type—at work, 


1 We are reminded of the manner in which the Ar. sizar has 
evolved from the simple ‘sar; see GIRDLE, 1. 

2 Some scholars consider mAív0os, the Greek term for brick, 
to have been borrowed by the Greeks from the Phoenicians in 
the form Ac)éinth. iue e Ass. ¢6it/w, seems to come from 
labanu, ‘to throw down flat’; see Lipnan, and cp Del. Prol 


93/1 
Ke commentaries of Driver, H. P. Smith and Lóhr on 
2S. 4c., and on the whole passage see Davin, 8 11, c. ii. RV at 


* Jer. 439 alters the unintelligible ' brickkiln ' of AV into ' brick- 


work.' 
i Altars, also, were made of earth; cp the obscure Is. 653 
(see SACRIFICE). On the law in Ex. 2025 (E?) see ALTAR, § 3. 
5 Cp the fact that the Eg. word for brick, dobet, Coptic refe, 
took o in Asia; cp Arabic £46 (whence Etbiopic £66, Span. 
adobe). 
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superintended by Egyptian ‘task masters‘ armed with 


Sticks. 

The analogy to the labonr of Israel as described in Ex.1 is 
so striking that many writers have ventured to regard the picture 
as referring to the circumstances with which that record deals. 
The scene, however, represents 'brick-making for the great 

azine in Eastern Thebes’ (Opet, mod. A'arnak), and the 
explanatory legend states that the labourers are ‘captives 
brought by his majesty (Dhutmose or Thotmes 111.) for work 
on the temple of Amon ' ; many (not the majority) of the working 
men scem to be African captives. 

The picture illustrates the whole process of brick- 
making. 

We see the labourers hoeing the ground with the wooden 
Egyptian hoe (see AGRICULTURE, fig. 3), carrying the black 
earth (Nile-mud deposited at the annual inundation) in baskets ! 
to a clean (sandy?) place, moistening it with water taken from 
shallow ponds, evidently at some distance from the Nile, and 
kneading it with their feer. The wooden moulding-frame is 
tilled with material of the right consistency, and emptied on the 
ground ; then the square heaps of mud, placed in rows side by 
side, are left to dry.? 


These Egyptian bricks were usually twice the size of 
our modern ones. Many of them (from dynasty 18 
3. DHvpukn onwards) were stamped with the name 

$ T. of a king, to show that they belonged 

oo to public buildings; sometimes the 
stamp shows the name of the buikling, and sometinies 
in addition to this the name of the ofticer charged 
with the construction of the building.) amps as 
well as moulds have been preserved to modern times, 
and bricks with the name of Rameses IL, ‘the Pharaoh 
of the oppression ' (but see EGYPT, § 58 7), are shown 
in our museums. We often find chopped straw or reed 
mixed with the mud to make it more consistent and to 
prevent cracking during the drying. — Accordiug to 
Ex. 518 the pharaoh showed his malice by doubling the 
work of the Israelites. „Apparently we are to under- 
stand that, instead of furnishing straw from the royal 
domains and from the magazines of a fifth part of the 
other fields, he forced the oppressed strangers to gather 
the straw from the fields themselves. This, however, 
they could not well accomplish during their scanty 
leisure time ; besides, the stalks were used (and are 
still used) as fodder, especially when not quite dry. 
Nor is it any casier to see how they could get old straw 
of the previous year (from the refuse heaps of farm- 
yards, etc. ?) in quantities sufficient. for their 'tale of 
bricks.' For the rest, we frequently find not only 
foreign captives, but also the Egyptian serfs, referred to 
in Egyptian texts as making bricks under constraint, 

We now turn to the second brick-building country— 
Mesopotamia. Owing to the scarcity of stone in 
Babylonia proper, brick was the only 
building material, stone being reserved 
for the ornamentation of edifices, and the construction of 
certain parts, such as the threshold (sce BABYLONIA, § 15). 
Whilst in Egypt rain is so scarce that buildings of sun- 
dried brick have a certain durability, the climate of 
Babylonia is less favourable. The Babylonians, accord- 
ingly, made their constructions more solid. “hey built 
walls of an enormous thickness : for example, the great 
enclosure of Babylon which Nebuchadrezzar erected 
with the clay dug from the ditch of the city (cp 
BABYLON, 8 5). Moreover, their unfavourable climate 
forced the Babylonians, though wood was at least as 
searce in their country as in Egypt, to use burnt bricks, 
especially for the outer layers of their thick walls. 
This led to a high development of the art of glazing 
and colouring bricks. We find large walls covered with 
elaborate paintings, whilst in Egypt such enamelled 


4. Babylonian. 


1 [Does the phrase, ‘his hands were freed from the basket’ 
(Ps. 51 6(7) RV; ‘task-basket,” De Witt), refer to these baskets? 
Cp Del. ad /oc.; but WD is open to grave suspicion (see Che, 
Ps.) ad Ioc.).] 

_ ? The Egyptian method of representing objects in perspective 
is likely to give the impression that the bricks are placed one 
above another. 

3 It has been inferred from this stamp that the government 
manufactured bricks for sale, and even that it had a brick- 
monopoly ; but this is very improbable. 
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tiles were used much more rarely and always on a 
smaller scale. Crude bricks, however, sometimes of 
enormous size and always without straw, were the 
common material, especially in the earlier umes, 
Hence we have brick stamps with, for example, the 
name of such old kings as Sargon of Agadé and 
Naram-sin, 

In Nineveh, sun-dried bricks seem to have been the 
building material in general use. On Ezek. 41, which 
mentions Ezekiel as portraying the siege of Jerusalem 
on clay-tiles, see Ezek. SBOT (Eng.), p. 98 jf. 

W. M. M. 

BRICKKILN (i202) 2 5.125: Nah.214 and (RV 
Brickwork) Jer. 439. See above, § 1. 

BRIDE ds Is. 25, Bridegroom (jJM3) Jer. 7 4. 
See MARRIAGE. 


BRIDGE (redypoyn [A], 2 Macc. 1213 AV; KV 
GEPHYRUN. 

BRIDLE. The various Heb. and Gr. words will be 
found dealt with in the articles specified below. 

1, DOT, mahsdm (buAaks), Ps. 89 11(2] E. V, KV mir * muzzle' 
(cp CATTLE, $ 9). Most inappropriate; read 7777, 
(Ps. 1413 53204, with Herz, Che. 

£b ns, mssillòth, Zech, 1420 AVMs, EV Bis [g.z., 2]. 


3. AMD, metheg, 2 K. 19 22 (aA vos) | 15.37 29 (aA vos), Prov. 
263 (xévrpov). EV is no doubt correct. Cp the place-name in 
25.51, Mar nEc- AMMA. 

4. JS), resen, 15.3028 (B doubiful), Job 30 11. (xaAcrós), 
Ps. 329 (xnuós), Job4113[s] EV (8opa£). Perhaps ‘bit’ would 
be a better rendering. 

5. xaAwos Jas. 33 RV, AV ‘bit’; Rev.1420 EV (cp Eur. 
A lcestis, 492); cp Horst, § 2. 


‘a guard’ 


BRIER. Six Hebrew words have to be considered. 
I. bpm! darkinim (Judg. 87 16t), are mentioned 
YT D 

along with ‘ thorns of the wilderness ' as the instruments 
with which Gideon ‘taught,’ or rather * threshed ' (2.7 ; 
cp Moore's comm, ad /ec.), the men of Succoth. The 
etymology of the Hebrew word being unknown and 
its occurrence so rare, it is scarcely worth while to 
speculate as to the kind of thorn intended. 

We may notice that according to Roissier, 3602 (quoted by 
Ascherson in Low, 429), éerédat is in modern times an Arali 
name for Phaceepappus scoparius, Boiss The parallelism with 
‘thorns of the wilderness’ in both places is enough to re ate the 
absurd idea invented by Michaelis and adopted by Gesenius 


that £'2772. meant *threshing-wains.' The method of torture 
alluded to is that of carding (see Moore). 

2. Vu, Amir, occurs eight times in Is. (56 7 23 24 25 
918 [17] 1017 274 3213), in seven of these along with 
my, a word of similar meaning. veg Is a genuine 
Semitic word, and Celsius (2188 cp Frankel, 89) 
pointed out its affinity with Ar. semur, some kind of 
thorny plant. The DIebrew word seems a general one 
for thorny plants, of which there are many kinds in 
Palestine (Tristram enumerates sixteen species of Avis - 
mee, FEP 263 f) The ancient versions give no 
help towards a nearer determination of the species. 

3. "ena, sipar (kovega [Sym. xvis} Is. 55131), a 
wilderness-plant, probably of the nettle kind, as its name 
is apparently connected with poses tto burns 

© Aq. Theod. took it to be the ‘flew! ne’; Sym. and Vg. the 
‘nettle’; Pesh. renders gdfAni, prooitly savory.) Any ef 
these will suit the passage well cnow h ; under the new dis~- 
pensation this plant was to give place to the myrde. 

4 og sdrdbhim, AVS trebels* (mapousTprüjaovot 
[Svm. irauot, Th. dvoexodo] Ezek. 26t), is not a plant 
name, 

According to the testimony of all the ancient versions, the 
word is almost certainly to be read as the participle (2°72) of a 
verb common in Aram., ‘to gainsay falsely’ or ‘idly’; and the 


1G merely transliterates ; in v. 7 Aq. renders rpayaxdyOas 
and Sym. rpcBóAovs (see Fint.o, ad loc.). 

2 In the other three places where "22 occurs (Jer. 17 1 Ezek. 
Bg Zech. 712) it is rendered ‘diamond’ or ‘adamant’ (see 
ADAMANT, § 3) 
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following word, onbo, is perhaps a mistake for obb (‘despising ") 
or some such word, so that the clause would read ‘though they 
gainsay and contemn thee’ (see Co. ad /oc.). There is no support 


anywhere for a word 0°39 meaning ‘briers.’ 

5. p?p. sellin (axóħoŅ, Ezek. 2824),! is connected with 
Jewish Aram. ap, Syr. sad, Ar. sullā, Mand. «mio 
(Löw, 150), all of which mean a ' thorn' or ' pricking 
point.’ 

6. py 4édek (dxavOac,? Prov.1519 [where EV 
* thorns '] Mic. 7 4t), is by Wellhausen (A7. Props. 9 149) 
connected with Ar. /Zadi&a, an enclosed garden or 
orchard ; he reads in Micah ayps n^ pano caw (‘ihr 
Bester ist aus der Dornhecke und ihr Gradester aus dem 
Gestrüpp '), thus producing a good parallelism, On the 
other hand, Low (147), following Celsius (ii. 35 7), ex- 
plains the word by reference to Ar. kadak, which, accord- 
ing to Lane (s.v.), is Solanum cordatum. Tristram 
(FFP, 368) identifies it with Solanum sanctum, l. 
(sometimes called the apple of Sodom : see Bäd. © 152). 
We may at all events gather from Prov. 151g that a 
thorny plant capable of forming a hedge is intended. 
For Heb. 68 AV [rpí8oXoc, see THISTLE [4] N. M. 


BRIGANDINE (D), Jer. 464, RV ‘coats of mail’; 
sce BREASTPLATE (i. ). 


BRIMSTONE (Ze, érenston, 
M23, gophrith; 0ctov ;9 SULPHUR). 

The passages are Gen. 1924 Dt. 2923 (22) Job 18 15 Ps. 116 [7] 
Is. 30 33 349 Ezek. 3822 Lk. 17 29 Rev. 917 f£ 1410 1920 920 10 
21st). Gopkrith is apparently connected with 722) ‘bitumen’ 
(cp the Aram. and Ar. forms with initial 4), but surely not of 
Bactrian origin, as Lagarde 4 supposed. 

Almost invariably the passages in which brimstone 
is mentioned relate to divine judgments; there is no 
direct statement of any use to which sulphur was 
put by the Hebrews. They cannot have known any- 
thing of the industrial uses of that mineral, which have 
so largely added to the wealth of the regions where it is 
most easily obtained (e.g., Sicily. The only objects to 
which it was applied by the ancients, according to Plin. 
HN 3515, are the making of lamp wicks (e//ychnia), 
the fumigation and cleansing of wool, certain medical 
remedies, and, lastly, religious purifications 5 (cp Od. 22 
481 483 ; after the slaughter of the suitors). 

It may be conjectured, however, that sulphur was used in 
the so-called TorHeru (g.v.) of the Valley of Hinnom (cp Is. 
8033), and one conclusion may safely be drawn from the many 
descriptions in which brimstone is referred to—that the Israelites 
were not unacquainted with the volcanic phenomena known as 
*solfatara ' or those known as *fire-wells' (as emanations of car- 
buretted hydrogen, when they take fire, are frequently called). 
These ‘fire-wells’ occur in many of the districts where mud- 
volcanoes appear, in Europe, Asia, and N. America.6 Reminis- 
cences of phenomena of this kind apparently underlie certain 
parts of the account of the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah 
in Gen. 19 and the other passages (see above) where the same 
narrative is directly or indirectly alluded to. 

It is probable that the Hebrews, like the Greeks (see 
Il. 14 415 Od. 12417) and the Romans (Plin. HN 3515),? 
associated the ozonic smell whicn often so perceptibly 
accompanies lightning discharges with the presence of 
sulphur. This may help to explain the passages which 
describe or allude to the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah as having been brought about by a rain of 
fire and brimstone from heaven (Job 1815? Gen. 19 24 
Ps. 116 Ezek. 3822 Lk. 17 29). 


BROIDERED COAT, RV 'coat of chequer work' 


‘burning stone’; 


1 On pe, Ezek. 26 see above, 4. 
2 The reading of B in Mic. 7 4 (ùs ons éxtpadywv) presupposes 
a reading P772 (Vollers in ZA TWV 4 10). 
3 Probably from the same root as 8v, fumus, and wholly un- 
connected with 6eds. 
4 Bettr. 74275 Sem. 164/.; Sym. 293 
Cp Ov. Met. 14791 fa 
Lurida supponunt fæcundo sulfura fonti, 
Incenduntqne cavas fumante bitumine venas, 
8 See Sir Archibald Geikie in Ancy. Brit. (910251. 
7 Fulmina, fulgura quoque sulpuris odorem habent, ac lux 
ipsa eorum sulpurea est. 
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(32m MIND), Ex. 284. See EMBROIDERY, § 1; 
Tunic, § 2. 


BROIDERED WORK (np?) Ezek. 1610. 
EMBROIDERY, § 1. 


BROOCHES (D'NN), Ex.3522 RV; AV ‘bracelets’ 
[see Hook, 2]. See also BUCKLE, 1. 


BROOK. The Hebrew word usually thus rendered 
is on, nakal (xeiuáppovs; cp in NT Jn. 181), which, 
like the Ar. 2eàády, denotes not only the flowing brook 


itself (cp D'N ON), Am. 524), but also, like the Ar. 
wady, the dried-up river bed! (cp the term AIBN, Jer. 
1518). Hence Job likens his unstable brethren to 
a brook whose supply of water cannot be counted on 
(Job 615). 

In Is.196, ayn “ky ye ör mágór, ‘the brooks of defence,’ 
means rather ‘streams of Egypt’ (so RV). "in, yldr, a word 


which bears resemblance both to the Eg. 'zo(Z)rz*, ‘river,’ and to 
the Ass. ja'uru, ‘stream,’ is applied usually to the Nik. 
p'EN, 'apAik, in OD "DEN, dphiké mayim, ' water-brooks,' Ps. 
422 [3] Joell2o (myyat, áóémews vddrwyv), is a poetical word 
which, from its radical idea of holding or confining, denotes 
properly a channel (cp 15. 87). Itis otherwise rendered ‘stream, 
river,’ ‘ waters,’ etc., and occurs in various involved figurative 
meanings, in Job1221 (AV ‘the mighty‘), 4018 (AV ‘strong 
pieces’), 4115 [7] (322 CPER, AV ‘scales’). 
bon, mtkhal, rendered ‘brook’ in 2S, 17 20, is a word of un- 
known etymological history (for Fr. Del.'s identification with the 
Ass. mékaltu,*a canal,’ cp Dr. ad loc. and ZDMG 40724). The 
word, if not corrupt (We. conjectures some sucb word as 


333) or out of its place, is quite unknown.? 

For Brook of Egypt (s9 Sry, Is. 2712 RV, see EGYPT, 
River or. For Brook of the Arabah (22271 m3), Am. 614 
RV, see ARABAH, BROOK OF THE. S. A. C. 


BROOM (DIY), 1 K. 194 RV9e, AV JUNIPER. 

BROTH (P2), Judg. 6197. Is. 654+. Sce COOKING, 
8 3; SACRIFICE, 

BROWN (D37), Gen. 3032. AV; see COLOURS, § 8. 


BUCKET (*53, cp Ar. da£w'", Ass. dilittu), Is. 4015 
(xddos [BNAQT]); in Nu. 247 (emépua [BAFL]), used 
figuratively of Israel's prosperity. See AGRICULTURE, 


See 


‘BUCKLE. 1. According to some authorities the MM 
(chparidac, armillas) of Ex. 3522 was a buckle (AV 
‘bracelets,’ RV 'brooches') See RING. 

2. So, too, the mysx of 25.110. See BRACELET 
d méprn (1iMacc.1089 1158 1444) was a gold 
buckle, bestowed in one instance as an honourable 
distinction on Jonathan by king Alexander Balas, ‘as 
the use is to give to such as are the kindred of the king 
(1 Macc. 1089). 


Such buckles or brooches formed the fastenings of the outer 
garment on the breast or over the shoulder. They were of 
various shapes, the commonest heing a flat circular ring with a 
pin passing through the centre (Rawlinson), The use of golden 
buckles (like that of the purple robe) was reserved to men of dis- 
tinction (see passages cited, and cp Livy, 39 31) ; see Crown, 8 4. 


BUCKLER. For j22. mdgén (28.2231 AV), NIY, 


sinnah (Ps. 352), 115, softérah (Ps. 914) see SutELD. For 
no^, rdmah (x Ch. 128) see SPEAR (so RV). 


BUGEAN (Boyraioc [BNAL?], 2vc-zus), Est. 126 
AV. See ÁGAGITE. 


BUKKI ('93, 8 52; abbreviated from MPA; 


Boky[eTi [L]; see BUKKIAN). 
1, Said to have been the fourth in descent from Aaron in the 
line of Eleazar: x Ch. 65 5r [531 6 36) (v. 5 Bue [B], -wxat [A]; 


1 5m is accordingly sometimes rendered ‘valley ' : cp, e.g., Dt. 
236 2 Ch. 20 16 83 1, in RV. 
* 2 The Targ. identifies 53*5 with the Jordan. No help can be 
obtained from the Versions, unless the dceAnaAv@ace amevdorres of 
GL be correct, in which case mp7 brp may be a corruption of 
some such word as D20 or Q'2729 (elsewhere late) See 
also H. P. Smith, ad loc. 
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v. sı -«a« [DAD ; Ezra? 4 (Box«[e [BA] s 1 Esd.82, Boccas | 
mel [BA]. 1n4Esd.12 the name appears as Borith 
A). 

E T one of the chiefs chosen to divide Canaan (Baxetp 
[B], xx: [F], -«xe«cp [1.], Bozai (AD, Nu. 3422 [P]. 

BUKKIAH (X03, perhaps connected with the 
Syr. verb las, and, if pointed MP3, signifying 
'Yahwé has tested,’ 88 39, 52); one of the sons of 
Heman, 1 Ch. 25413 (Boykeiac [B]. BOKKIAC, KOKK. 


[A]. Bokxiac [L] sas). See BAKBUKIAH. 
BUL (aa, perhaps 'rain-month,' from bya; cp in 
Ph. bs. C/S i. no. 31 ; its identification with the Palm. 


divine name bia (in biaazy, etc. ) is not certain; Baa 
[BA]. BoyA [L]) x K. 638. See Monti, 88 2, 5. 
BULL (793. Jer.5220; 99, Gen.32:s[:6]; W, 
Job211o; VEN, Ps. 5013, and taypoc, Heb. 913). See 
CATTLE, $2. For the bull in mythological representa- 
tions, see CALF, GOLDEN; CATTLE, § 14; CHERUB, 
§ 7; and cp STARS, 832. For the brazen bulls (2 X. 
1617), see Ska, BRAZEN. It is worth adding that 
bull-fights are often represented on wall-paintings in 
Egyptian tombs (sce P. E. Newberry, Æl Bersheh, 
pt. i., p. 28, n. 1). 


BULLOCK (15), Ex.2910. See CATTLE, § 2. 


BULL, WILD (Nin), Is. 5120, AV; RV ANTELOPE 
{y-v-]. 

BULRUSH (j22M), 1s. 58s (RV ‘rush'), and BUL- 
RUSHES (N'23), Ex. 23 Is. 182 (RV in the latter ‘ papy- 
rus‘), both words elsewhere Rusitks (g.v.). 
BULWARK. For on, Aël (AV occasionally, RV 


usually ‘rampart ')}, see Fortress, $ 5; for 728, pinnah, 2 Ch. 
2615 (RV ‘battlements,’ mg. ‘corner lowers’), see BATTLE- 
MENT and Fortress, § 5; for sd, masod@ (Eccl.9 14), and 
Wsd, wisdr (Dt. 20 20), see WAR. 


BUNAH (1233 ‘intelligence’: cp in Palm. N212, 
Vog. Syr. Cen., no. 3), a Jerahmeelite (Banara [B]. 
Baana [4]. amina[L]), 1 Ch. 22s. 

BUNDLE (737%), Gen. 4235 of money; Ct.113 of 
myrrh ; 18.2529 of life. See BAG (4). 

BUNNI (°35, ‘513 and ‘343, 88 5, 79; cp Bast). 

1. A Levite, Neh. 9 4 (Bovrias [L]; transl. vids [BNA]), see 
Ezra, ii. 8 13(/.) ; possibly identical with the signatory to the 


covenant (see Ezra, i., § 7), Neh. 1015[16] (Ba [BXA], Boxxer 
or vioi [LD, whose name, however, is perhaps due to ditto- 
graphy of Banı [n. 4] in v. 14(:5]. 

2. Another Levite, one of the overseers of the temple, Neh. 
1115 (BRA om., Bovva [L], -a« [Nc-2 mg. sup.]) ; not mentioned in 
I 1 Ch.9 14. 

BURDEN (SEND, massi—t.e., ‘lifting up’; hence 
either ' burden ' or ‘utterance’ ['to utter' is ‘to lift up 
the voice']. ' Burden’ in EV, when used of a pro- 
phetic revelation, should rather be ‘oracle’ (as RV™«: 
2 K. 925 etc.). Cp Propnecy. The term massi 
became a subject of popular derision in the time of 
Jeremiah, owing to its double meaning (sce above), 
so that Jeremiah pronounces a divine prohibition of its 
use (Jer. 233377). It continued, however, to be used in 
the headings of prophecy. As to the application of 
massa, once only it denotes divine judicial sentence 
(2 K.925; cp Jer. 2336); elsewhere there is no such 
limitation of meaning. In Prov.30: beyond doubt 
«go should be emended to Syp, in 3l: to bg» (see 
AGUR, LEMUEL). 

GnKAQ renders variously Ajuua (in the Minor Prophets 
regularly), pnma (Is. 151 171 22 1 and ?11 [Q]), ópaua (Is. 21 1 
also i5. 151 [A], 221 [A], and 231 [NAQmz.]), and Spacis (Is. 
191 306). 

BURIAL (MP2), Is.1420. See DEAD, § 1. 


BURNING (NEW), 2 Ch. 2119. 
LAW AND JUSTICE, § 12. 


See DEAD, §1; 
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BURNING AGUE(DT'3? ; ikrepoc [AFL], ixtHp 
[? B]), Lev. 26 :6t ; see Diseases, 8 6, MEDICINE. 


BURNT OFFERING (nÀ), Lev.13; see SACRI- 
FICE. 


BURNT OFFERING, ALTAR OF (abpar n39), 
Ex. 3028; see ALTAR, § 2 f. ; SACRIFICE. 


BUSH represents in AV three different Hebrew words. 

1. nyo, sénch (Páros, rubus: Vx. 3a-4 Dt. 8316 Mk. 
1226 Lk. 644 [EV ‘bramble bush '] 2037 Acts7 3o 5t) 
1 Hebrëw denotes a rough thorny bush Auch 1s 

seme the original sense of our ‘ bramble —as 

* is shown by the use of the same word in 
later Hebrew, in Aramaic, Arabic, and Assyrian, and 
confirmed by the rendering of the ancient Versions. 
Low (275), following Forskal (flor. Æg. Ar. exiii.), 
identifies it with Rubus fruticosus. Some, on the 
ground that the bramble is not found on Sinai, assume 
that a kind of acacia is referred to. These Hebrew and 
Greek words are used in OT and NT respectively only 
in connection with the theophany to Moses in Horeb 
(Sinai), except in Lk. 644.! In OT (Ex. 32-4 Dt. 8216), 
and in Acts7 3035, the term refers to the actual bush; 
in Mk. 1226 = Lk. 2037 (see RV) to the section of 
Exodus containing the narrative (see below, § 2). 

2. mi, SidA (xAwpdy, virgultum, EV ‘plant,’ Gen. 
25; éAárg, arbor, EV ‘shrub,’ Gen.21:5; also Job 
3047T7) is in Gen. 25 probably used in a general sense 
of any wild-growing shrub; in the other passages the 
reference may be more specific. Low (78), who cites 
the Syriac and Arabic equivalents—s/Ad and J;4— 
identifies it with Artemisia Judaica L, but allows that 
the Arabic word is used by Syriac lexicographers for 
various species. See also Wetzstein, Aezseber., 41. 

a pom, nahdlólim (payas, foramina, AV ' bushes,’ 
RV '"'pastures, mg. ‘bushes,’ Is.7:9T) is almost 
certainly connected with the root 5z3, Ar. mahala (see 
Barth, VB 215), whose proper sense is that of leading 
cattle to the drinking-place. The noun, therefore, 
means 'drinking-places'—like Ar. manhal or mawrid. 
This is better than the more general rendering 
‘pastures.’ — 'Clefts' (G, Vg.) rests on a false ety- 
mology; and ' bushes’ (Saad. etc., AV) is seemingly 
due to conjecture (Ges. 7es.). 

'The theophany in the bush (Ex. 32-4) is remarkable. 
Elsewhere the ' angel of Yahwé' is a theophany in human 
2. The ‘burning 2 but here apparently (pet 

bush. TU.2 3) the only special appearance 

is that of fire. The nearest parallel 

is Judg. 1320, where the angel ascends in a flame of 
fire; but the human form of the appearance is there 
unmistakable. The story in the form which it assumes 
in Exodus appears to have resulted from a fusion of two 
widely current beliefs—that fire indicated the divine 
presence (see THEOPHANY, § 5), and that certain 
trees were the permanent abodes of deities. It secms 
probable from the character of the reference in Dt. 
3216 that there was current a different form of the 
story, according to which the bush was Yahwe's 
permanent dwelling ; for the phraseology (md uzes 
'who dwelt in the bush') indicates the same per- 
manency of the divine presence as was subsequently 
supposed to characterise the temple. Renan, however, 
would read ‘yo zz, ‘who dwells in Sinai’ (cp v.2), and 
certainly in Exodus the fiery appearance is clearly re- 
garded as, like other theophanies, temporary. Robert- 
son Smith (Ae. Sem. 193 f. ) cites some parallels from 
non-biblical sources, and argues that ‘the original seat 
of a conception like the burning bush, which must have 
its physical basis in electrical phenomena, must prob- 


1 mp occurs also as the proper name of a Rock, x S. 144 (see 
MicuMasu). 

2 Where © (jxovwvn, evixov) has been led astray by the 
likeness of the word to the verb miy; but Aq. and Sym. have 
durd (in v. 7 Sym. uta áypua). 
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ably be sought in the clear dry air of the desert or of 
lofty mountains.’ We need not rationalise and suppose 
a bush of the webs, overgrown with the Loranthus 
acact@, which has an abundanee of fire-red blossoms 
(so the botanist traveller Kotschy, in Furrer's art. 
'Dorn, BL213)} Cp further Baudissin, Stud. sur 
sem. Religionsgesch. 2223 ; Jacob, Altarab. Parallelen 
1/0121 727215 N. M., 1; G. B.G., 82. 


BUSHEL (moAtoc, modius), a measure of capacity ; 
Mt. 515. Mk.42:1 Lk.1133.f See WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


BUTLER (NDS 512), Gen. 401 419; cp CUPBEARER, 
and see MEALS, 8 II. 


BUTTER (NNN), Gen. 188. See MILK. 


BUZ (723) xr. Second son of Nahor, Gen. 2221 
(Bav£ [A] -¢ [EL]. As Buz is mentioned in eonnec- 
tion with Dedan and Tema in Jer. 2523 (Pws [BN?AQ], 
-0 [N*], Bec [Q'^£-]), it must have been an Arabian 
people. Buz and HaAZo (4.v.) are eonnected by Del. 
(Par. 307; Riehm's HIB), 124) with the Bázü and 
Hazü of the annals of Esarhaddon (Budge, Hist. of 
Esarh. 59-61, A'B, 2:3o/.), two districts not to be 
exactly identified, but evidently in close proximity to N. 
Arabia.  Esarhaddon's description of the land of Bazi 
is not an inviting one; it was a desolate, snake-haunted 


CAB, RV Kab (2); kaBoc [BAL]), 2 K.62sf, a 
dry measure, one-sixth of a seah (see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES). So at least Jewish authorities (see Bux- 
torf, s.v. DP); but in this passage 2j? (‘cab’) is prob- 
ably a scribe's error for 93 (‘cor’). See Dove's 
DuNG, HUSKS. 


CABBON (/1123, yaBpa [BA], yaBBw [L]), an un- 
identified city in the lowland of Judah, mentioned 
between Eglon and Lahmas (Josh. 1540). It is pos- 
sibly the same as the MACHBENA—-AV MACHBENAH 
(3:272; HaxaPpyva [B], -auyva [A], naxBava [L])— 
mentioned among the Calebite towns enumerated in 
rCh.249, and may perhaps be represented by the 
present e/- A'useibek, lying between Kh. ‘Ajlan and 
Kh. el-Lahm, sites that have been proposed for Eglon 
and Lahmas. 


CABINS (27), Jer. 37 165, AV; RV CELLS (g.v. ). 


CABUL (isa: xwBa [macomedA] [B], yaBwAd 
[A], xo. [L]), a town in the territory of Asher (Josh. 
1927), the yxaBwrw (variants -[v] -Bodr., -Bar., 
yapaNov) mentioned by Josephus (177. 43, 44, 45) as 
a village on the eonfines of Ptolemais, 40 stadia from 
Jotapata (modern Jefat), may safely be identified with 
the modern A'42z/, 236 ft. above sea-level, 9 m. SE. from 
Acco, It is probably the xafovXwev (but other codd. 
read f{aBovdwy), which Josephus (8/33) gives as on 
the sea coast of Tyre and forming the E. frontier of 
Lower Galilee. The name was current at the time of 
the Crusaders as Cabor or Cabour, a fief presented 
in 1186 to Count Joscelin by King Baldwin IV., and 
it gave its name to a family (Rey, Colonies Franques en 
Syrie). 

In 1 K. 910-13 it is told how Solomon, on the com- 
pletion of his buildings in Jerusalem to whieh Hiram 
contributed, gave to the latter ' twenty cities in the land 
of Galilee,’ but Hiram was dissatisfied with them and 
*they were called the land of Cabul unto this day' 
(Heb. 2933 Dp G®AL öpov for 2343} ; Jos. Ant. viii. 53, 
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region. Probably Buz should be vocalised Bóz (nz), to 
accord with Bazi and the vowels av and w in the Gk. 
forms (ep Frankel, Vorstudien su der Sept. 116). 

2A uu GaBouxap [B], Boug [L], AxiBové [.A ; see Ant, 
1], 1 Ch.5 

BUZI A probably a gentilic ; see Buz), father of 
the prophet EZEKIEL (g.v., § 1), Ez. 13 [2) (Boyz[e]i 
[BAQ], TremayAICMENOC [Qme. }). 


BUZITE (112, o Boyz[elirac [BNC], o toy Boyzi 


[A]; PNAC adds tHe ayclelitisoc yopac) a 
gentilic noun from Buz (¢.v.), applied to ELIHU, the 
fourth speaker in the poem of Job (Job322), who is 
also said to have been ‘of the family of Ram.’ From 
the fact that Ram is the name of a Judahite family, to 
which Boaz and David are said to have belonged (Ruth 
41921), and that an klihu appears in 1 Ch.2718 as 
‘one of the brethren of David,’ Derenbourg (££/ 16) 
conjectures that ‘ Buzite' should rather be '' Bozite’= 
' Boazite' (sz). To complete this theory Elihu ought, 


it would seem, to be David's brother. Unfortunately 
‘Elihu’ in 1 Ch. 2718 is most probably corrupt, and, 
even if not, ' brethren' is a vague and uncertain term 
(see ELIHU, 2). Moreover, dramatic propriety naturally 
suggested the description of Elihu as an Aramzean Arab. 
RAM (g.v., 2) is probably a fictitious name, like Elihu 
and Barachel. Take C 


C 


xaS8arwv, described as bordering on Tyre; c. 49.117, 
xaßovňwy, ‘a piece of land in Galilee').! For the state- 
ment of Josephus that in Phoenician the name means 
' unpleasing' (ox dpéoxov) there is no evidence. Yet 
the true explanation ought not to be far away. If we 
could recover it we should see that the popular wit was 
not so poor as Hiller, Ewald, and "Fhenius ET 
(71a3="23, ‘as nought’). Cheyne (PSBA, 21177 ff. 
['09]) would correct ‘land of Cabul' into ‘land of 
Zebulun ' ; ya may have been written ^w, and when 
the mark of abbreviation had been lost, some learned 
scribe may have corrected »arinto $3. The witticism 
would be like that which explained Beelzebul as ‘ lord 
of dung,' and 'Izebel as ' what dung' (see BEELZEBUL, 
JEZEBEL); it would be a new popular etymology of 
Zebulun. The ‘twenty cities,' on this hypothesis, were 
in the lower part of the Galil, which, in the time of 
Josephus, and probably also when 1K. 911-13 was 
edited, extended as far as XafgovXo» or Cabul. Of 
course the writer does not mean to say that the name 
Zebulon was now given for the first time ; he only offers 
a new justification for the name. For a less probable 
view (%23 corrupted from 53; cp 9*3, 'dung'), see 
Klostermann. (Cp also Bóttg., Topogr.-hist. Lex. su 
Josephus, s.v. ' Chalabon.') By its own evidence (‘ unto 
this day‘) the story, in its present form, is by no means 
contemporary with the events with which it deals. 


The Chronicler, whose views would not allow him to record 
the cession of a part of the Holy Land to the Gentile, so alters 
the story as to make it appear that it was Hiram who ' gave the 
cities to Solomon’! (2 Ch. 82) The AV translators have 
attempted to reconcile this with the story in Kings by rendering 

* gave' ‘restored’ (RV ‘had given’). 


CADDIS, RV Gappis (radAic [AV], -ei [N]). sur- 
name of JOANNAN (iMaec.22) See MACCABEES, 
i. 88 x 3. 

CADES, RV KEpEsH (xHAec [AN], Kea. [V]. 
1 Macc. 1163). See KEDESH, 3. 


1 A scholiast (Field's Hex., Ze.) interprets 5323 by SovAeas. 
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CADES-BARNE (xadHc BapNH [DNA], Judith5 14 
AV; RV KADESIt-BARNEA, 


CADMIEL 
RV KADMIEL., 


(kaAMtHAOY [A], 1 Esd.526 AV, 


CÆSAR (kaicap [Ti. WH]) is used in the NT 
as a title of Augustus (Lk. 21) and Tiberius (74.31). 
The latter emperor is, moreover, the 'Ciesar' of Mt. 
2217 f. Mk. 12 14 f. Lk. 2022 ff. (cp 232) and Jn. 19 12 f 
Claudius C:vsar is named in Acts1128 (AV, but RV 
om. Cæsar with Ti. WHI), and is alluded to in Acts 17 7. 
The 'Cæsar' of Paul (Acts258 ff. 2632 27 24 2819) is 
Nero, whose ‘household’ is mentioned in Phil. 422 (ol 
éx rijs Kaloapos olaias). The reference here is hardly 
to members of his family, but, as in the case of 
Stephanas in 1 Cor. 16:5, to the familia or household 
slaves. See further APOCALYPSE, 8 43/74, ISRAEL, 


88 87-115. 


CAESAREA. 1. Cæsarea Palestine (kaiCApiA 
[Ti. WH], -era [Jos.]; in Talm. DD, mod. Arab. 
£:l-Karsiriyeh), the only real port south of 
Carmel, was built by Herod the Great (on 
the name, see 8 3) in time for it to become 
the capital of the Roman province of Jud:ea, and to 
play the great part in the passage of Christianity west- 
ward from Palestine which is described in Acts. The 
site was that of a Phoenician (cp Jos. .fut. xiii. 154) 
settlement with a fortification. called the Tower of 
Straton (Xrpárwvos llópyos)—a Hellenic. form of a 
Phoenician proper name, .Astartyaton (Pietschmann, 
Gesch. der Phin, 81; Wildesheimer, Berle. z. Geog. 
Palest. 4 f., where the variant reading sy 53:3 or sy, 
* Devil's- Tower,’ given in Talmud B Sheéirth, vi. 136, 
and in Talmud B Vegiila is explained as a Jewish 
nickname for a town called after a worshipper of 
Astarte). "There was, according to Strabo, a landing- 
place (Tpócopuov exw). At the end of the second 
century H.C., the town was under a ‘tyrant,’ Zoilus 
(Jos. «n7. xiii. 122); but Alexander Jannus took it for 
the Jews, along with the other coast towns (jb. 15). 
"These were enfranchised by Pompey and made subject 
to the province of Syria (7d. xiv. 44). After the Battle 
of Actium they were presented to Herod the Great 
along with Samaria and other places by Augustus (zd. 
2. Rebuilt by xv. 73). Up to this time. Herod bad 
Herod confined his building designs to the E. 
d side of the Central Range. Now, how- 
ever, in alliance with Rome, he came over the watershed, 
and out of Samaria built himself a capital which he 
called after his patron, Sebasté, Requiring for this a 
seaport that should keep him in touch with Rome, he 
chose Straton's Tower as the nearest suitable site to 
Sebaste. He laid the lines of a magnificent city, which 
took him twelve years to build (id. xv. 96; ‘ten years,’ 
xvi. 51). 
Josephus describes the thorough and lavish archi- 
tecture. 


1. Earlier 
history. 


In the usual Greek fashion, there were palaces, temple, 
theatre, amphitheatre, and many arches and altars. There were 
also vaults m draining the city—as carefully constructed as the 
buildings above ground. A breakwater 200 ft. wide was formed 
in 20 fathoms depth by dropping enormous stones. The south 
end was connected hy a mole with the shore, and the mouth of 
the harbour looked N., the prevailing winds on this coast being 
from the SW, (4. xv. 956; B/i. 215-8). ‘Vo-day the remains of 
the breakwater are 160 yards from shore, and the mouth of the 
harbour measures 180 yards (PÆ ^ Mera.) 
Herod called his city, like Sebasté, after Augustus, Kairdpeia 
XeBaerü, and his harbour Acuwyv Xefaaróg. When Cirsarea 
Philippi was built (see below, § 8), Herod's sea- 
3. Names, port came to he distinguished from it hy the names 
, Kavoapea mapadios, K. 7) émi Sadat, and even 
K. y mpos Ießaoro Aen (on a coin of Nero, De Saulcy, 
Numism. de la Terre Sainte, 116), and Cæsarea Palestina: 
The name of Straton survived long (Jos. Aat. xvii. 11 4, Strab. 
xv., Epiphanius De fond. ef mens. ras, Prol.v. 16). The 
Talmud calls the city after the harbour, Leminah. 


Cæsarea became the virtual capital of all Palestine. 
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‘Caesarea Judwæ caput est,’ says Tacitus (//ist, 258). 
&- X Reinga It was thoroughly Roman ; the Talmud 

ion: ur. Megtllah, 6a) calls it daughter of 

iid Edom, the mystic name for Rome. The 
Procurator lived there; there was an Italian garrison 
(Acts 101; ep CoRNELIUs, 8 1); and in the temple 
there were two statues of Augustus and of Rome.! 
Though there were many Jews (Jos. Ant. xx. 829, BJ 
i137 144/. ii9:) the inhabitants were mainly 
Gentile. 

Here, then, very fitly, was poured out upon the 

Gentiles the gift of the Holy Ghost (.\cts1045)}. There 
had been a Christian congregation from 
5. NT ; aa ; ò 
feretcdi the earliest possible time. d hilip, one of 
re * the seven Deacons, took up his residence 
there (Acts840; cp 21816). About 41 A.D. there 
came to a Roman centurion CORNELIUS (4.2) a divine 
message to send to Joppa for Peter, who was prepared for 
this by a vision which taught him that God would make 
elean all that the Jewish law had hitherto prohibited as 
unclean, Peter came to Ciesarea, made the profound 
and decisive acknowledgment that God accepts in every 
nation him ‘that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness,’ preached Jesus, saw the descent of the Spint 
upon the little Gentile company, and baptized them 
(.\cts10). This proved the turning-point in the opinion 
of the church at Jerusalem (chap. 11), and prepared the 
way for the acceptance of the missionary labours of 
Paul, to which from this stage onwards the Book of 
Acts is devoted. 

Civsarea is next mentioned as the scene of the awful 
death of Herod Agrippa 1. (1219), to whose government 
it had been given over: some of its coins bear his 
superscription (Madden, Coins of the Jess, 133, 136). 
After him it passed again to the Roman procurator 
of Jud:ea, and became the chief garrison of the trocps 
under him. Paul arrived at Civsarea on his voyage 
from Ephesus (Acts1822), and there he was tried with 
a fairness and security that were impossible in Jeru- 
salem (chap. 25). The contrast between the two cities, 
which is so evident in this story, proves how thoroughly 
Roman and imperial C.esarea was. Besides receiving 
so fair a trial, Paul, during his two years of residence 
in the town, was not threatened by the Jews, as he had 
been in Jerusalem, From the harbour of Ca:sarea Paul 
sailed on his voyage to Italy (27 :). 

The subsequent history of the town is soon told. Contests 
between its Jewish and Gentile inhabitants led to, and were 


among the first incidents of, the great revolt of 
6. Later the Jews against Rome, 66 /7. A.D. (Jos. at. xx. 
history. 579; A/i.137 1447 181 vii. 87) — Vespasian 
made the town his headquarters, and was there 
proclaimed emperor in 69. He established there a colony, but 
without the ‘jus lialieum,' under the title Prima Flavia Augusta 
Cæsarea, to which, under Alexander Severus, was added Metro- 
olis Provincia: Syrie Palestine (Pliny, ZAV v. 1369 ; and coins 
in. De Saulcy, Num. de la T.S. 112 fF. pl. vii.) This deter- 
mined the rank of Cæsarea in the subsequent organisation of 
the Church. Its bishop became the Metropolitan of Syria: 
Eusebius occupied the office from 315 to 318. Origen had made 
it his home. Procopius was born there. When the Arabs came 
it was still the headquarters of the commander of the imperial 
troops ; in 638 it was occupied by 'Abu 'Obeida. Like al the 
coast towns, it lost under Arab domination the supremacy which 
the Greek masters of Syria, in their necessity for a centre of 
power on the sea, had bestowed upon it. It became a country 
town, known only for its agricultural produce (Le Strange, L'al. 
under the Moslems, 474). | he advent of a western power with 
the Crusaders revived it for a little; Baldwin DH. took it in 1102, 
and rebuilt it; the present ruins are mostly of Crusaders’ 
masonry. Saladin took it in 1187, Richard l. in 1191 ; and St. 
Louis added to its fortifications. It was tinally demolished by 
the Sultan Bibars in 1265, and since his time has lain in ruin. 
(See further on details Reland, /'a/. 670 f.: Schürer, Hist. 
184 f. ; GASm. Z/G 138 f). 


2. Cæsarea Philippi (kaicap[eli& H diAmmoy, 

both in NT [Ti. WII] and Jos.), so called after its 

. founder, Pittt.iP (sce HERODIAN FAMILY, 

T. Site of C. 6) the tetrareh, son of Herod, to whom 

the district was granted in 4 B.C., occu- 

pied a site which had been of the utmost religious 
1 Philo, Legat. ad Cajun, 38, mentions the XeBaaretov. 
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CAGE 


and military importance from remote antiquity. Just 
under the S. buttress of Hermon, at the head of the 
jordan valley, about 1150 ft. above the sea, is a high 
cliff of limestone ('from 100 to 150 ft.,'" Robinson, 
LBR 406) reddened by the water, infused with iron, 
that oozes over it from above. A cavern occupies 
the lower part of the cliff, filled with the debris of its 
upper portion, and from this debris there breaks one of 
the sources of the Jordan. It is probably the sanctuary 
known as BAAL-GAD (g.7.) or Baal-hermon.! Close 
by is a steep hill, crowned with the ruins of a medizeval 
castle, Kal'at es-Subébeh, and at its foot the miserable 
village of Bāniās. Probably here (GASm. ZIG 480), 
rather than at Tell el-Kadi, the site favoured by most 
authorities, lay the city of Laish that was afterwards 
DAN (g.v. ). 

The place must have been early occupied by the 

Greeks, both because of its sanctity, and because of its 

: strategical position. Polybius (1618 

Es ed 281) mentions it as the scene of the 

* great battle in which Antiochus the 

Great won Palestine from the Ptolemies. The Greeks 
displaced the worship of Baal by that of Pan. 

The cave, in which there is still legible an inscription, Mavi 
te kat Nuu. bats, was called rò IIdávecov (Jos. Ant. xv. 103, BJ 
i. 21 3 iii. 10 7), a name afterwards extended to the whole hill 
(Kus. 4# 717) The village and the country around were 
designated by a feminine form of the same adjective, Havids or 
Ilaveds (Jos. 42:7. xviii. 2 1 xv. IO 3 xvii. 81, etc. ; Pliny, v. 1874). 

In 20 r.c. Herod, having received the district from 
Augustus on the death of Zenodorus, the previous lord 
of these parts (.dz£. xv. 103 B/ i. 213), built a temple to 
Augustus and set in it the emperor's bust. The first 
year that it came into his possession, 3-2 B.C., Philip 
the ‘Tetrarch founded his new town, and called it 
Cæsarea after Augustus (4z. xviii. 21 B/J ii. 9r; coins 
in De Sauley, Mum. de la: T.S. 313 f. pl. xviii.). So 
it came to be known as Philip's Caesarea (4z. xx. 93), 
or as Cæsarea Panias (see the coins) When Philip 
died the Romans administered the district directly, both, 
before Agrippa I. to whom it was given, and in the 
interval between him and Agrippa II., who embellished 
it and changed the official designation to Nepwrids in 
honour of Nero (Aat. xx. 94). The town's full tide was 
‘Cæsarea Sebasti, Sacred and with Rights of Sanctuary 
under Paneion' (De Saulcy, pl xviii.8) Later the 
name Cæsarea was dropped and Paneas survived, the 
Arabs when they came changing it to its present form 
of Bániàs. A shrine of El-Khidr (= Elias 2 St. George) 
now oceupies the site of the temple to Augustus. 

Cæsarea Philippi is twice mentioned in the Gospels. 
Jesus is said to have come not to the town itself, but to 

9. NT the parts (ra uépm, Mt. 16 13) or villages 
referencas thereof (Mk. 827). Probably he avoided 

' it as he avoided other Gentile centres 

(e.g., Tiberias) established by the Herods, but in the 
great saying which he is said to have uttered in this 
ncighbonrhood, ' Thou art Peter and on this rock will 
I build my church,’ it is possible to see some reference 
by contrast to the heathen worship founded upon that 
cliff of inmemorial sanctity above the source of Jordan. 

In the Jewish war Vespasian rested his troops in Cæsarea 
(Jos. B/ iti. 9 7), and in celebration of the close of the war Titus 
and Agrippa lI. exhibited shows on a large scale (76. vii. 2 1). 
In Christian times Cæsarea Philippi was the seat of a bishop ; and 
Eusebius (MÆ 6 18) relates that the woman whom Christ healed 
of an issue of blood (1.k. 8 43) was a native of the town, where a 
statue commemorated her cure. Castle and town were the sub- 
ject of frequent contests hy both sides during the Crusades. 
For further details see Rel. Saf, 'Paneas'; Schürer, Aist. 
lii. 132 ; Stanley, SP 391; G.ASm. HG 473 ff. GLA. S. 


CAGE. Cages (or rather wicker-baskets, cp Am. 
82) for confining birds in are mentioned twice in EV 


(see Fowrs, § 10): (1) in Jer. 527 the houses of the 
wicked are as full of (the grains of) deceit as a cage (2:53 


£e gb — xrw3ds, AV™E: ' coop,’ mayıs [BNAQ]) is full of 
birds; and (2) in Ecclus. 11 3o the heart of a proud man 


1 Once corruptly BAAL-HAMON (g.v.) 
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is like a decoy partridge in a cage (or basket: év kap- 
Tad\\w [BNA], cp Ar. 2iz/aZ/^", a fruit-basket). <A 
cage (13:2) for lions also is mentioned in Ezek. 199 RV 
(see Lion). 


(3) gvAaxy, rendered ‘hold’ and ‘cage’ in Rev.182 (RV 
‘hold ’), denotes rather a prison (so RVmg.), 


CAIAPHAS (kaidcac [Ti] xarddac [WH], 
Katdac [CDabc]), Mt. 263 Lk. 32 Jn. 1813, or perhaps 
Caiphas. See ANNAS AND CAIAPHAS, 


CAIN (i23; [za]kanacim [B]. [zanw] akeim— 
ien PRI: MI [A]. [zanoy] aken [L]) a town in 
the hill country of Judah (Josh. 1557), may possibly be 
the mod. Yakin, 3 m. SE. from Hebron (PEF Mem. ii. 
312, 371 ; but see GASm. ZG 278). Cp AMALEK, § 6, 


CAIN (D; kain [ADEL], c4zw) In Gen.4 we 
have accounts of two different Cains, linked together by 
the editor. The proof of this will be briefly indicated 
below (83 2-4); it will be convenient to treat first the 
more ancient and simpler of the two stories. 

1. Cain is the name of the hero who in Gen, 417 is 

1. The city- ede e E of the city 

builder of a ras ( 1 nok). ue udi 
Gen. 4177, 59 ff ently comes from an early, t UE not 

a genuine Hebrew, tradition ; another 
document (5 9 f£.) gives itas CAINAN (g.v.). Its natural 
meanings are ‘smith,’ ‘artificer’ (Ar. kain, Aram. 
Aaindyd) ;? for the connection with £izidA, ' to produce’ 
(also ‘to acquire '), suggested in Gen. 41,3 is philologi- 
cally difficult. The more general sense ‘artificer ' suits 
best for Cain the eity-builder, and the more special one 
'smith' for the second part of the compound name 
Tubal-eain. Both these names are attached to heroes 
who at the outset of the tradition must have possessed 
a divine eharacter (sce CAINITES, $8 5, 10). 
2. The central figure of the narrative in Gen. 4 26-16 


also is called Cain. 
2. The nomad of The story has come to us ina somewhat 
Gen. 4 26-16. 


abbreviated form. Its substance is as 

follows. Once upou a time Cain and his 
brother Abel sacrificed to Yahwé. Cain, being a husband- 
man, brought of the fruits of the ground; Abel, as a shepherd, 
offered the fat parts of some of his first-born lambs (cp Nu. 18 17). 
Both, as was usual in ancient religion, looked for a visible sign 
that their gifts were accepted. What the expected sign was at 
the sanctuary to which they resorted, we are not tuld (cp WRS, 
Rel, Sem.(2) 178), and we may pass over later conjectures. At 
any rate, we learn that only Abel’s sacrifice was accepted (see 
Ase [i.]. Now Cain, had he been wise, would have demeaned 
himself humbly towards Abel, for who can say to God, What 
doest thou? (Job 912). Instead of this, he cherished evil 
thoughts, as an oracle, perhaps sought by Cain, warned him. 
* And Yahwe said to Cain, Why art thou wroth? and why is 
thy countenance fallen? Surely, if thou doest well, thou canst 
lift up rhy head, and if thou doest not well, thy sin must cause 
it to fall: from irritating words abstain, and thou take heed to 
thyself? And Cain quarrelled with his brother Abel, and when 
they were in the open country . . .; and Cain assaulted his 
hrother Abel, and slew him.' Then follows a fresh oracle, 
containing a curse upon Cain, who is condemned, not only to 
banishment (cp Hom. //. 2665), but also to a life of restless 
wandering. The curse, however, is mitigated by the promise of 
protection against outrage, by means of a ‘sign’ which will 
indicate that Cain is under the care of Yahwe. 


According to the older commentators, with whom 


1 Sce, however, col. 623, note 3. 

2 Di. and Del. support this etymology by the very doubtful 
irp commonly rendered ‘his spear’ (so GBAL), 2 Sam.2116, 
where a better reading is VYZp, ‘nis helmet’ (Kau. 775, Bu., 
H. P. Smith, after Klo.). 

3 Eve exclaims, manng ew mp Ze ‘I have wrought, ot 
produced, a man with the help of Yahwé.' This can hardly 
be right ; “ny is too vague, and the variations of the comment- 


ators prove their dissatisfaction with the text. On Marti's view 
see col. 621, n. 2. Considering that azp is one of the words mean- 


ing ‘to create’ (see CREATION, 8 30), we may assume that Eve, 
in the pride of her motherhood, likens herself to her God, and says, 
‘I have created a man even as Yahwe.’ Targ. Onk. reads for 


ns, po This is nearer the truth. n» probably comes from 
ne». y^ fell out, and D was confounded with ^ (cp Judg. 


1415). 
4 "Che. Exp. T., July 1899; cp Box, ib., June 1899, and Ball 
(SBOT). 
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even Delitzsch must be grouped, this is the same Cain 
as the builder of the first city, and he is 
me also the first-born son of the first man. 
2 * This view is critically untenable (sce 
CAINITES, 8 2), mainly on account of the improbabilities 
of the course of events which it assumes. 
The first man has been, as we know, driven out of Paradise 
for transgressing a divine command. According to the traditional 
view, however, his first-born son Cain is so little DL aec by 
the punishment that he murders his own brother. More than 
this, he becomes the direct ancestor of another murderer, who 
apparently goes Sn and who is also (contrary to the 
spirit of : a polygamist. Now note another pomt. The 
original dwelling of Cain is not, as we are to suppose was that 
of the first man and his wife after their expulsion from Paradise, 
to the east of the garden of Eden (sce 324), but in a cultivated 
and well-peopled land where Yahwe is worshipped with sacri- 
fices, and Rolie familiar intercourse with men (even with Cain) 
—apparently S. Palestine (on 416 sce later). Nor is there any 
curse upon the ground which Cain tills; itis his own self-caused 
curse that drives him unwillingly into the land of wandering— 
ie., into the desert. There, however, without any explanation, 
he gives up his unsettled life, and advances further in civilisation 
than before. He builds a 'city.' This is not to be explained 
by the ingenious remark! that even nomad tribes in Arabia 
have central market stations (Ar. parya, plur. $ur}, for ‘city’ 
is evidently used as a general term; Cain is as much a city- 
builder as Nimrod, and only as such (or, upon Budde's theory, 
as the father of a city» builder) could he find a place in the 
Hebrew legend of civilisation. How are these inconsistent 
statements to be reconciled? Every possible way has been 
tried and has failed. It was high time to apply the key of 
analysis; and no one who has once done this will wish to 
return Io past theories (see CAINITES, § 2). 
It may be assumed, then, that the story of Cain and 
Abel once had an independent existence, and circulated 
&. Origin of at one of the sanctuaries of Southern 
à WI Palestine. 1t is probably not a borrowed 
y. Canaanitish myth, but an independent 
Israelitish attempt to explain the strange phenomena of 
nomad life—the perpetual wandering in the desert and 
the cruelly excessive development of the custom (in itself 
a perfectly legitimate one, according to the Israelites) of 
vengeance for bloodshed. As Robertson Smith (follow- 
ing Wellhausen) rightly remarks, Cain is the embodiment 
of 'the old Hebrew conception of the lawless nomad 
life, where only the blood-feud prevents the wanderer in 
the desert from falling a victim to the first man who 
meets him,’ and the mark which Yahwé sets on Cain's 
person for his protection is ‘the s£a»/ or tribal mark (cp 
tt), without which the ancient form of blood-feud, as 
the affair of a whole stock, however scattered, and not 
of near relatives alone, could hardly have been 
worked’? (cp KiNsmiP, $1 f., and CurTINGS, § 1). 
Now we can guess why the nomad of the story is called 
Cain; Cain is the eponym of the Kenites 
5. Source 


of nine: (who are in fact called [12 ; but cp AMALEK, 
8 6 fF) whose close alliance with the 
Israclites and location in the wilderness of Judah are 
well known. That the Kenites should be so well 
acquainted. with a more civilised mode of life, and yet 
adhere to their nomadic customs, was a surprise to the 
Israelites,? and the story of Cain and Abel grew up to 
account for it. Nothing but a curse seemed to explain 
this inveterate repugnance to city life, and a curse im- 
plied guilt; while the unbridled vindictiveness of the 
nomads (see GOEL, 8 2 f.) was explicable only by a com- 
passionate command of Yahwé, who after all was the 
God of the Kenites as well as of the Israelites, so that 
the distinguishing mark of this tribe was also a sign that 
its members worshipped Yahwé and were under his 
protection. Cain, then, represents the nomad tribe best 
known to the Israelites. He is contrasted with Abel 
(z.¢. the 'herdman'; see ABEL [i. ]), because the pastoral 
1 Halévy, REJ 14 12. 
2 W. R. Smith, Ainship, 215 f3 cp Stade, ZATIV 14, 299 ff. 
[94M Marti (Lit. Centra/bl, May 22, 1897) finds a prophetic 
reference to this mark in Gen. 41, pointing nx, and rendering ‘I 
have acquired a man, a bearer of the sign of Yahwe.' So inde- 
pendently Zeydner [ZAT 18120 ff. ('98)]; but the sign is 
surely not circumcision. See Stade, of. cit. 267. 

3 Ewald suggested this (77/57. 1271) The theory is most 


fully worked out by Stade, not, however, without extravagances 
(see AMALEK, § 7). 
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life, when combined with a fixed domicile, seemed to 
the Israelites the ideal one. That the Kenites them- 
selves would have sanctioned this portrait of their 
eponym is not probable. ‘They presumably represented 
him with some of the noble features natural to a hero of 
solar origin. We cannot, therefore, say with Neubauer 
(PSBA 11283) that the story of Cain and Abel is a 
fragment of Kenite folk-lore. 

‘To the member of the Yahwist circle who worked up 
the two (not to say three) Cain stories together we may 
ascribe 4 1 2e, and the words ‘on the east of Iden’ 
in v. 16. ‘The addition of the latter words converts 03 
in the poetical phrase 33 m land of wandering ‘—de- 
rived presumably from the old tradition—-into a prosaic 
proper name, which is boldly identified by Sayce and 
Boscawen with the land of the Manda or nomads—tr.e., 
the mountain ranges of Kurdistan and Luristan. The 
original narrator meant presumably the land between 
Judah and Edom, where the Kenites lived. 

The above contains some fresh points; but Stade's essay, 
*Das Kainszeichen, Z1 77! l4250 9. 15152 ff. ['g4-'95]— 
Akademische Reden [99], 2297273, wives the most. complete 
critical treatment of the subject. Cp Houtsma, ‘Isracl en 
Qain,' 747, ‘76, pp. 82-98. T RoC. 

CAINAN, or rather, as in ri Ch. 12 and RV, 
KENAN 0P; kainan [BAL]) r. The son of Enosh 
(Gen. 59-14). That Kenan is a humanised god has 
been shown already (see Cain, 8 1); Cain and Kenan 
are forms of one name (cp Lot and Lotan). jp or jp, it 
may be added, is the name of a god in Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions (Z..1/G 3186; C/S 4, no. 20; WRS, Kel. Sem. © 43). 

2. A son of Arphaxad in GADEL of Gen. 1024 (Kaway [.A]) 
1113, and therefore in Lk. 336. The name is due to an interpela- 
tion, made in order to bring out ten members in the genealery of 
Gen. 1110-26. The real tenth from Noah, however, is Terah, 
the father of Abraham. T Ko Ge 

CAINITES, the name gencrally given to the 
descendants of Cain mentioned in Gen. 417-25. Tra- 

1 Hebrew dition, as Ewald said long ago, is the 
E commencement and the native soil of all 

Tradition. ER ; SM 
narrative and of all history, and its circle 
tends continually to expand, as the curiosity of a people 
awakens to fresh objects, and as foreign traditions are 
intermixed with those of home growth, Questions about 
the origins of things are especially prone to crowd into 
the circle of tradition, and, when the various traditions 
respecting remote antiquity come to be arranged, it is 
natural to connect them by a thread of genealogy. 
There is a real, though but half-conscious, sense among 
the arrangers that what is being produced is not history 
but a working substitute for it, and so there is the less 
scruple in taking considerable liberties with the form of 
the traditions, many of which indeed, being of diverse 
origin, are inconsistent. The Hebrew traditionists, in 
particular, were evidently filled with a desire to bring 
the traditions into harmony with the purest Hebrew 
spirit. In minor matters they agree with the tradition- 
ists of other nations: in particular they limit the super- 
abundant material for genealogies by the use of round 
numbers, especially ten. 

Much progress has been made in the study of Gen. 4 
and 5 since Ewald's time; but that profound critic has 
the credit of having already noticed 
that the story of Cain and Abel is not 
as early as the genealogy which follows. — This cenclu- 
sion may now be taken as settled : Gen. 41-16 and 17-24 
are, generally speaking, derived from separate tradi- 
tional sources.! Both sections are indeed Yahwistic ; 
but the tone and character of their contents is radically 
different. 

The true meaning of Gen. 417-24 was seen first by 
Wellhausen. ‘The section contains relies of an Israel- 
itish legend which made no reference to the destruction 
of the old order of things by a deluge, and traced the 


2. Gen. 4 17-24. 


1 See Wellh. /DT, 18-6, p. 399 7. (-C// 10/7), who was 
followed by WRS, EAM, art. * Lamech ' (32), and Che. EB), 
art. '*Deluge'('77). So Ryle, Early Narratives, 79 [‘92). 
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beginnings of the existing civilisations, The legend is 
partly based on nature-myths, for the Hebrews were 
not as unmythological as Renan once supposed. Their 
myths, however, were to a large extent borrowed: 
when the Hebrews stepped into the inheritance of 
Canaanitish culture, they could not help adopting in 
part the answers which the Canaanites had given to the 
question, * Whence came civilisation ?' 

'The Canaauitish culture-legend is unhappily lost ; but 
the fragments of Philo of Byblus (Müller, Fx. Hist. 
Gr. 3 566 f.), when critically treated, 
reveal some of the elements of two 
Phoenician culture-legends, in one of 
which the invention of the useful arts and of occupations 
was ascribed to divine beings, whilst in the other it was 
ascribed to men (Gruppe, Die griech. Culte u. Mythen, 
1407 f; cp PuckNICIA) Bērōssus, too, as far as we 
can judge from fragmentary reports, appears to have 
accounted for knowledge of the arts by a series of mani- 
festations of a divine being called Oannes, which took 
place in the days of the first seven antediluvian kings of 
Babylon (Lenormant, Zes Origines, 1588 f.). This sub- 
stantially agrees with the statements of the tablets that 
the bringers of culture were the great gods, such as Ea, 
‘the lord of wisdom,' and his more active firstborn son 
Marduk (Merodach), the creator. A striking confirma- 
tion of this is supplied by the mythic story translated by 
Pinches [see CREATION, § 16 (c)], where Marduk is 
said to have made, not only the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, but also cities and temples.! City-building 
is in fact everywhere one of the characteristic actions of 
humanised nature-deities (Osiris, Jemshid, etc.), and it 
would be inevitable that the civilised Canaanites should 
trace the origin of cities to semi-divine heroes (nusdéwy 
yévos ávópQv, //. 1233) if not to the creator himself. 
Still, though the Canaanitish culture-myth is lost, we 
may be sure of one point—viz., that it was largely in- 
fluenced by Babylonian myths, the supremacy of Baby- 
lonian culture in Palestine at a remote age being amply 
proved by the Amarna tablets. 

When, therefore, we find in Bérdssus? a list of ten 
antediluvian kings at the head of the mythic history of 

: Babylonia, it is not unnatural to suppose 

4. List of : : : 

Berossus. that the genealogy of the ten patriarchs in 
Gen. 5, to which the shorter one in Gen. 4 
is so closely allied, is derived from it, and to attempt 
conjectural identifications of the Hebrew and of the Hel- 
lenised Babylonian names. This course, which has been 
adopted by Hommel, the present writer does not think 
it prudent to take, (1) because we are ignorant of the 
phases through which the Derossian list has passed, and 
(2) because of the violent hypotheses to which this course 
would often drive us. 

By taking the Hebrew names, however, one by one, 
and using Babylonian clues, it does not seem hopeless 
to reach probable results. CAIN, for in- 
stance—the name which meets us first — 
means ‘artificer.’ Can we avoid regarding this as the 
translation of a title of the divine demiurge, borrowed 
from Babylonia through the medium of the Canaanites ? 

Enoch Moreover since ENocH, the sou of Cain, 
Senden: evidently belongs to the same legend, and 
indeed shares with his father the honour of the foundation 
of the first city? (to which his own name is given), we 
cannot hesitate to regard Enoch too as of divine origin. 
This view, indeed, is as good as proved if the statements 


1 RP 6110; Zimmern in Gunkel's Schdpf. 129. 
lines (Obv. 37, 39, 4c)— 

Lord Merodach (constructed the house], he built the city, 

[He built the city of Niffer], he built E-kura the temple, 

He built the city Erech, he built E-anna the temple. 


3. Canaanitish 
Culture-legend. 


5. Cain. 


Cp these 


2 Fragm. ix.-xi. in Lenormant, Essai de Comm. sur Bérose, 
241-251. 

3 Or did Enoch not rather build the city himself? So Budde, 
who emends 333 ce’, ‘after his son's name,’ into ypes, ‘after his 
own name’ (Urgesch. 120 f), thus making ‘ Enoch’ the subject 
of the verbs ‘ builded’ and ‘called.’ 
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in Gen. 522-24 (P) are traditional.! We are told that 
Enoch lived 365 years (a solar number).? that he * walked 
with God, and (then) disappeared, for God had taken 
him.’ ‘The number is attested alike by the Hebrew, the 
Sam. and the LXX text, and even if we lay but little 
stress on that, the phrases quoted seem unmistakably 
primitive, and imply that, in the original form of the 
story, Enoch was a semi-divine hero who, at the close 
of his earthly days, was taken to the paradise of God.3 
When, too, we consider the clear parallelism between 
Enoch and Noah, and between Noah and Xisuthrus or 
Par-napistim (the hero of the Babylonian Flood-story ; 
see DELUGE, 8 2), it becomes reasonable to identify 
Enoch with Par-napistim’s great visitor in Paradise (he 
went there to obtain healing for his leprosy), whose 
name is perhaps most correctly read Gilgameš. Gil- 
game$, like Enoch, is a divine being — whether we 
regard him as a hero who becomes a god, or (more 
plausibly) as a god who becomes a hero, is a matter of 
indifference—and like Enoch he is associated with the 
sun.4 As Enoch in the Hebrew tradition is the an- 
eestor of Noah, so (inverting the relation) Par-napistim, 
the Babylonian Noah, is the ancestor of Gilgameš. The 
latter is said to have crossed the ‘waters of death '5 to 
pay a visit to Par-napistim in Paradise, and we may 
presume that, in the earlier form of the Hebrew narra- 
tive, his counterpart (whose original name was certainly 
not Noah) received the same reward as Enoch for 
‘walking with God.’ Both Par-napistim and Enoch are 
distinguished for their piety, and not only Gilgameš but 
also Enoch (as we may infer from the emended text of 
Ezek. 283, and as is expressly stated in the Book of 
Enoch, which has a substratum of genuine, even if 
turbid, tradition),9 has been initiated into secret lore, 
and knows both the past and the future. Lastly, Enoch 
gave his name to the city of Enoch, which at any rate 
implies lordship (cp ‘city of David,’ 2 $. 579; ‘castle 
of Sennacherib, KB 289; and see 25.1228); and 
perhaps in the primitive myth was even represented as 
its builder. So Erech, of which the ideographic name 
is Unuki or Unuk (Ze. the dwelling), is incidentally 
called in the epic ‘the city of Gilgameš,’ Gilgameš being 
at once its king and (according to an old text) its 
builder. Why the Hebrew compiler did not adopt 
Gilgameš as well as Unuk from his Babylonian in- 
formant, we cannot tell. The foundation of the 

1 It is plain that there must have been some fairly complete 
account of Enoch in P's time; indeed, the references in Ezek. 
1414 283 (emended text) imply such an account in exilic times. 
See Enocn, § 1. 

2 The Chaldeans at first estimated the duration of the astro- 
nomical revolution of the sun at 365 days, afterwards at 364} 
days. To this they accommodated their civil year of 360 days 
by means of an intercalated cycle (Lenormant, Les Origines, 
l250). Cp YEAR, § 5. 

3 The Egyptian kings, as sons of Re, were said (as early as 
the Pyramid Texts) to ascend to heaven, borne by the mystic 
griffin called sere/ (see SERAPHIM). 

4 We know from another text that Gilgameš was the vicegerent 
of the sun-god (Jeremias, of. crt. 3). Hommel makes Gilgameš 
a form of Gibil the fire-god (Gibilgami8). On the epic of 
Gilgameš see DELucr, § 2, and Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, chap. 23, p. 4677 [The present article was 
written before the appearance of Prof. Jastrow's work.] 

5 On the ‘waters of death’ in the legend see Maspero, 585; 
Jeremias, 87. The same mythic stream is found in a very 
mythological section of a psalm (Ps. 185 (4]), where the ‘ floods 
of Death' (mp *bzt) are parallel to the ‘floods of Perdition’ 
(5553 bi; see BELIAL, 8 2) So Che. 2s.. s 

ë On both points see ENocH, § 2. Di. was before his time 
when, in 1853, he admitted that the late legend of Enoch might 
conceivably have some traditional basis (Das Buch //enoch, p. 
xxvii). 

T See Jeremian, of. cit. 17, and cp the inscription quoted 
from Hilpiecht by Winckler (.407 377) and Hommel (.4/77" 
129), in which occur the words ‘the walls of Erech, the ancient 
building of Gilgameš.’ : : 

8 The theory here advocated is that David's Babylonian scribe 
SHAVSHA brought several Babylonian myths and legends to 
Palestine, including that of the hero Gilgameš, king of Unuk or 
Erech. He thus opened a fresh period of Babylonian influence 
on Palestine.  Hilprecht's discoveries give increased probability 
to the identification of Enoch with Unuk, which was already 
proposed by Sayce in 1887 (/715. Lect. 185). 
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extremely ancient city of l:rech (before 4500 R.C., 
Hilprecht), however, was at any rate well worthy of 
mention in thc Hebrew culture-legend. It is, in the 
present writer's opinion, not improbable that Enoch 
once occupied a still more dignified position as hero of 
the Israclitish Flood-story (see NOAM, DELUGE, 8 17). 
We take the next three names together. ‘Fhe last of 
them is evidently not a divine title, but a simple hero- 


name. This prepares us to expect that 
7. Irad, - 
s the first and second may be so too. In 
Mehujael, Babylonia, if Alorus, the first king in the 
Methuselah. ; ; 


Berossian list, may be identitied with some 
one of the great deities, his successors at any rate are 
only demi-gods or extraordinary men. Moreover, to 
appreciate the Hebrew culture-legend, it is necessary to 
remind ourselves that when the city of Enoch had, by 
divine help, been erected, there was still plenty of work 
for semi-divine men to do in triumphing over wild beasts 
and barbarians. "he hunting exploits of Gilgameš 
(who was lirst reduced from being a fire-god to the pro- 
portions of a heroie man, and then restored in the same 
legend to the divine company) have in all probability a 
historical kernel. It is easy to believe, too, that the 
hero called. METHUSAEL (9xzen2; as if Mutu-ša-ili, 
‘the liegeman of God’; Ma8ovcaNa [AL]; Mathusael ; 
Gen. 4:1. T), or, following the better reading of ^t, 
Methuselah (‘the liegeman of fardu'), was originally 
viewed as a king who taught men good laws and 
restrained. wild animals and wild men. 

The origin of the first of these names is obscure. 
Jered (so y Ch. 12 AV) or JARED (g.z. for Gr. read- 
ings; Gen. 515) might indeed be an adaptation of the 
Babylonian Arad in Arad-Sin ('servant of Sin, the 
moon-god'), which would be a possible title of the 
hero Gilgames (see tablet ix. of the epic). IRAD (g.z. ; 
Gen. 418) or rather Frad (cp PE! Paidad) is, however, 
text-critically a better reading, and to connect this with 
the city of Eridu ? is not free from objections, Probably 
the word is based ou a contraction of some Babylonian 
name, "Phe next name, which is best read, with 
Lagarde and Robertson Smith, not MtttUJArrL (gz) 
but Mahalalel, can be well explained by the help of the 
Berossian hero-names 'Auj\wr, "AguiNNapos.— Mahalal 
is a Hebraised form of the common Babylonian word 
amil, ' man’ (cp EVIL-MERODACH); the final syllable, 
-e/, is a substitute for some Babylonian divine name. 


Selah in METHUSELAM (m*z^r2, Gen. 521 25 f. 1 Ch. 
lit: pa@oroa\a [AL], nade. [B in t Ch. 13]; Mathu- 


sala) is doubtless Babylonian; it is reasonable to sce 
in it a Nebraised form of šaru, ‘brilliant’ (Jensen) or 
‘gigantic, very stong’ (Del), which is an epithet of 
Gibil the fire-god, and Ninih (?) the god of the eastern 
sun.? One of the royal names in the Berossian list is 
*Apuéuyiuos, which Friedr. Delitzsch and Hommel explain 
Amil (-Amél) Sin—i.e., 'liegeman of Sin,'—and, with 
great probability, identify with Methuselah. The 
moon-god in fact well deserves the title far, and the 
traditional connection of the Hebrews with Haran and 
Ur makes some veiled references to the moon-god almost 
indispensable in the culture-legend. 
Lamech (935; Aauex [BAL ; Ti. WH]; Lamech, 
Gen. 418-24 525-31 1 Ch. 13 Lk. 336+) must“ have. been 
8. Lamech. ^U important personage in the old Hebrew 
culture-legend, for in the earlier of the two 
genealogies not only his three sons, but also his two wives 
and his daughter, are mentioned by name. llis own 
name admits of no cxplanation from the best-known 
Semitic languages, nor is it at all necessary that it should 
be specially appropriate for the barbaric eulogist of blood- 
vengeance who speaks in Gen. 423 f. It is a needless 


.! So Sayce (Hih. Lect. 185), who infers from Gen. 518 that 
Erech (Unuk) received its earliest culture from Eridu. Gen. 
Em makes Enoch the father of Irad. 

2 Jensen, Xosmol. 105, 464. So Hommel (e.g. Exp. Times 
8 463), who adopts the form Sarrabu (this is found with the 
determinative i/u, ‘ god’). 
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assumption that the song of Lamech is ‘an exiltant boast 
and menace called forth by Lamech's savage delight at 
finding himself possessed of the new and effective weapons 
devised by his son Tubal-cain. ! ‘Fhe song must be 
interpreted by itself, without preconceived opinions. In 
it the hero declares that not only seven lives (as in the 
case of ' Cain’), but seventy-seven, will be required. te 
avenge the blood of murdered * Lamech, — "This implies 
that Lamech's story was once told in connection with that 
of Cain the murderer: in fact, that Lamech, like Cain, 
is the representative of a tribe, and speaks thus fiercely 
out of regard for tribal honour, which to him consists 
in the strict exaction of vengeance for blood.? Sull, the 
Lamech who is descended from Enoch. ought to have 
some importance in the development of culture ; he 
cannot be merely a bloodthirsty nomad. It would seem, 
then, that the Lamech of Gen. 418 was originally dis- 
tinct from the Lamech of 232 The latter is, properly, 
the personification of a nomad tribe which named itself 
after the divine hero Lamech, just as Kiun (or the 
Kenites) named itself after the divine hero Kun or Cain, 
What, then, does the divine hero's name mean? Save 
and Hommel connect it with Lamga (= Ass. nae, v, 
‘artificer '), a non-Semitie tide of the moon-god. ‘This is 
plausible, though the Assyrian title vaggar is apphed 
also to Ea. A fragment may have been introduced here 
from a fresh cultureJegend which took for its starung- 
point another divine teacher, the * beyetter of gods and 
men,’ ‘whose will created law and justice.’ ? 

The names of Lamech's two wives are, of course, de- 
rived from the poem in Gen. 423. Sayce and Boscawen 
would make them feminine lunar deities 
—one named Darkness, the other Shadow 
—but without indicating any similar titles 
of the moon in the tablets. Probably the poet simply 
gave the tribal hero's wives the most becoming names 
he could think of. Apt (75y; Ada] AL], Adéa [1.] ; 
aida; Gen. 419-23) may have been known to him 
already as the name of a wife of Esau (Gen. 362, P; 
but from an older source; see ADAN, 2), and Ztt t vtt 
(ots ‘shadow’; Eea [AEL]; SeZa; Gen. 419-21) 
was a suggestive description of a noble chieftainess, 
whose presence was like a refresh:ag and protecting 
shade (Is. 322) NAAMAN (npp $ 67; voeua [A]. 
-upa [L]; Noema, Gen. 422), too, the daughter 
of Zilah, may derive her name (‘gracious’) from 
her supposed physical and moral charms; another 
of Iisau’s wives bears the equivalent name Basemath 
(Gen. 363). It is possible, however, that, as she is the 
sister of Tubal-cain, her name may be of mythic origin, 
and that she had a rôle of her own in the original story. 

'lTUnatL-c AN is described in Gen, 422 (emended test) 
as ‘the father of all those who work in bronze and iron.’ 

SOM first sight the nime might seem to 
Ce belong to the heros eponymus of Tubal 
(so Lenorman:), which was a people famous for its 
‘instruments of bronze' in the time of Ezekiel (Ezek. 
2713) Tubal, however, was much too far from l'ales- 
tine to be mentioned here, and 7 a24/ in the time of Asur- 
bani-pal seems rather to have been famous for horses 
(COT166) Above all, it is difficult to disregard the 
general tradition of antiquity that the first worker in 
metal was a divine being (cp Enoch 8 1, where the fallen 
angel Azázel teaches this art), Tubal-eain, then, is 
probably like yovowp (the Phornician Hephaistos?), a 
humanised god, and the first part of the name is pre- 
sumably not of Persian but of Babylonian origin.” It 


9. Lamech's 
wives. 


ae Drysdale, Early Bible Songs, 159, following Ewald and 
udde. 

2 Cp St. ZATI, 14298 ['94]— Ahad. Reden, 259. 

3 Hymn to the moon-god, Sayce, A/ibbert Lect. 160 f. 

4 So WRS (EB), art. * Lamech), comparing ‘Naaman,’ 
originally a divine title. Cp Lenormant, Les Origines, aoo f. 

5 See Philo of Byblus in Eus. PÆ i. 109, and see CREATION, 
$ 7, PuckNiCIA. 

€ We can hardly derive the name from Bil-gi (=Gibil) with 
Ball, and it is the merest coincidence that /525d/ or £494/ in 
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should be noticed that -cain in Tubal-cain is wanting 
in 6 (@o08eX [AEL]). Probably it was added to explain 
why the hero was regarded as the father of smiths. 
Tubal is, in fact, probably a pale form of the god of 
the solar fire, Gibil or Nusku ; but, of course, he is 
not only a fire-god. Like Gibil and like Hephaistos 
(see Roscher, Zex.), he is the heavenly smith (6 fitly 
calls him xaX«eós, a term which in 77. 15309 is applied 
to Hephaistos), and was perhaps once addressed in the 
words of a famous Babylonian hymn :— 

* Gibil, renowned hero in the land,—valiant, son of 
the Abyss, exalted in the land,—Gibil, thy clear flame 
breaking forth,—when it lightens up the darkness, — 
assigns to all that bears a name its own destiny ;—the 
copper and tin, it is thou who dost mix (?) them, —gold 
and silver, it is thou who meltest them.’ ! 

We may well suppose that in the earliest form of the 
Hebrew legend Tubal was the instructor of men in the 
art of getting fire, According to Philo of Byblus, fire 
was discovered by three ‘mortal men’ called Light, 
Fire, and Flame, and was produced by rubbing two 
pieces of wood together. ‘This,’ remarks Robertson 
Smith,? ‘is the old Arabian way of getting fire, and 
indeed appears all over the world in early times, and 
also in later times in connection with ritual. Probably 
some ritual usage preserved the memory of the prinieval 
fire-stock in Phoenicia.’ ‘There was no such ritual usage 
among the Israelites, and so the legend of the inven- 
tion of fire disappeared. 

Jabal and Jubal have names descriptive of occupations, 
and evidently of Palestinian origin. ‘The former iur 
wwSer [A], -89X [L], -n8 [E]; Jaded; Gen. 
ee 420) is the reputed ancestor of tent-dwelling 

* shepherds. His name describes him, not as 
a ‘wanderer ' (Dillm. very questionably), but as a herds- 
man (cp Heb. say, Phæn. *2» ‘ram’); it is another 
form of the name ABEL (g.z.,"end). The latter, Jubal 
(Sar ; tova [ALL]; Jubal; Gen. 4217), is the ‘father’ 
of the guild or class of musicians (cp 53», Ex. 19:3, 
‘ram’s horn’). ‘That the inventor of the Zizzor and 
the 'zsi should be the younger brother of the first 
shepherd, is certainly appropriate. One of the thirty- 
seven ‘Amu, or Asiatics, represented in the tomb of 
Hnum-hotep (see Music, § 8, JOSEPH, 8 ro) as desir- 
ing admission into Egypt, carries a lyre. (We must 
not quote the parallel of David, for 1 Sam. 1614-23 does 
not recognise him as a shepherd; see DAVID, § 1a, 
note) Tubal, however, is less appropriate in this 
company, partly because of his lofty origin, partly be- 
cause smiths belong more naturally to agricultural and 
city life. 

The three names Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal stand 
outside the genealogy proper, just as Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth stand outside the genealogy of 
Noah, and Abram, Nahor, and Haran 
outside that of Terah. By this knot in 
the genealogical thread the editor indicates that a new 
and broader development is about to begin (Ewald). 
How is it, then, that the Cainite genealogy as it stands 
contains but six names? The parallel table in chap. 5, 
which has virtually all these names, adds three to them 
at the beginning, and one at the end. Now it is 
remarkable that the three prefixed names are also given 
in 425 f It is not improbable (cp ©} that this 
passage in a simpler form—omitting ' again,’ ‘ another,’ 
and ‘instead of Abel,’ etc., and adding ' and Enos begat 
a son, and called his name Cain '—once stood before 4 17, 
and that Noah, who is the son of Lamech in 528 f., once 
took the place of Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal. This would 
make the table begin Adam, Seth, Enos, Cain, and 
close Lamech, Noah. We might also restore it thus, 


12. Original 
form of list. 


Persian means (1) dross of metal, (2) copper or iron. ‘I regard 
the Jas resulting from a radical w or v, and as changing later 
ion and / ' (Mr. J. T. Platts). 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 635 (see references). 
2 Burnett Lectures, second series (MS). 
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Enos (=ddém), Seth, Kenan . . . Lamech, Jabal, 
Noah. This would have the advantage of retaining the 
founder of the pastoral mode of life as the father of the 
founder of agriculture, but scems to involve the excision 
of Jubal and Tubal. We might, more naturally 
perhaps, suppose that Jabal and Jubal were later 
additions from another cycle of legends, and that the 
earliest. genealogy began with Cain and ended with 
Tubal, both originally divine beings. We should then 
get a genealogy of seven. In any case we must reject 
the common view that 425 f. is a fragment of a Yahwistic 
table which traced the genealogy of the Sethite side of 
the first family, and that the Sethites, according to the 
Yahwist, were good, the Cainites bad. There is no 
valid evidence that the genealogist wished to represent 
any of the Cainites as wicked, or that culture was 
opposed to religion. Cain, the city-builder, was a 
worthy son of Enos, who was the first to use forms of 
worship (see ExNos). For there was no more truly 
religious act, from a primitive point of view, than the 
building of a city. (For the continuation of this subject 
see SETHITES.) 
Buttmann's Afytkologus, vol. i. (28), first led the criticism 
of the genealogies into the right track. For recent discussions, 
. besides Stade's article already referred to 
13. Literature. and Dillmann's Gerz., see Lenormant, Les 
Origines, 15; Boscawen, Exp. Times, 5 
351 f. (May ’94); Goldziher, Hed. Alyth. 32, 113, 127-130, 200 $ 
Bu. Urgesch. 183-247; Ryle, Early Narratives of Genesis, 
78-83. On the Herossian list of ten antediluvian patriarchs 
see Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 5647.3 Del. Par. 149; Hommel, 
PSBA, 15 243-246. The last-named scholar holds that his 
identifications, especially Amilu=Enosh, Ummanu - Kainan, 
and Nūhnapišti= Noah, prove that there is the closest relation 
between the ten Hebrew patriarchs and the ten Babylonian 
antediluvian kings. He infers from this that the author of the 
so-called priestly code must have written centuries before the 
exile. This hasty inference will not captivate a careful student. 
That the priestly writer had access to early traditions is a part 
of the critical system here advocated. The identifications of 
Hommel, however, need very careful criticism (see Noan). 
Te Ke Ge 


CAKE. It is impossible to ascertain precisely the 
meaning and characteristic feature of certain of the 
many Heb. words which are rendered ‘cake’ in EV, 
and it must suffice merely to record the terms in 
question. 

(a) D'UN, 4iaA, Hos.31 (RV) etc., see FLacon (3), 
Fruit, § 5. 

(2) 7627, debhelah, x S.3012 etc., see FRUIT, § 7. 


(c) nin, hallah, 2 S. 619 elc., see BAKEMEATS, $ 2, BREAD, 
83. 

(a) 133, Aawwan, Jer. 718 4419, 1 see BAKEMEATS, $ 2, FRUIT, 
8 5. 

(e) n225, lebhibhah, 2 S.1368 10,1 see BAKEMEATS, § 3. 

C (S27) "p^, šad, Nu. 118, see BAKEMEATS, $ 3. 

(e) ay, ma og, x K. 1712 etc., and (4) TV, ‘uggah, Gen. 186 
elc., cp BREAD, § 2. i 

G) iby, selol (Kt. bby kr), Judg. 713, see BAKEMEATS, 
$ 2. 

G) PP, rakik, 1 Ch. 2329 etc, see BAKEMEATS, $ 3, 
BREAD, § 3. 


CALAH (123; yaday [A] -k [EL], ka^ax [D]; 
vs I2 yadex [E]: Chale; Ass. Kalhu, Kalah) is 
named in Gen.1011 f. as one of the cities originally 
founded by Nimrod in Assyria. —A&ur-nàsir-pal, king of 
Assyria, ascribed its high standing, at any rate as a 
capital, to Shalmaneser L (A7 11:6 Z 132-135). 
Layard, Rassam, and G. Smith proved by their 
excavations of the mounds of Nimrüd 20 m. S. of 
Nineveh (Kuyunjik) that the city lay in the fork 
between the Tigris on the W. and the Upper Zab on 
the E. Protected on two sides by these rivers and on 
the N. by hills, fortified by a long N. wall with at least 
fifty-eight towers, it was a strong city. 

The town was an oblong, well supplied with water by a 
canal led through a covered conduit from the Upper Zab, and 


richly planted with orchards and gardens. At the SW. are 
the remains of a platform, built of sun-dried bricks faced with 
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stone, 6oo yards from N. to S., wii yards wide, and 13 feet 
above the level of the Tigris, which once washed its western 
face. On this platform stood palaces built or restored by the 
kings Shalmaneser L., Afur-ndsir-pal, Shalmaneser 11., Tiglath- 

ileser III., Sargon, Esarhaddon, and ASur-ejil-ilani. At its 

(W. corner siood the stkkuratu or temple-tower, 1674 feet 
square at the base and still 140 feet high. Next to it was the 
temple of Nebo, but in the Sargonid period Ninip was the 
town-god (AZ 4 133, no. 1, 7. 16). 

Of municipal history, apart from the history of the 
country, we know little. 

Calah was faithful to Shalmaneser II. during his son's 
rebellion (AB 1 176, 7. 45-50), but revolted from ASur-nirari in 
746 uc. (AB 1ar2). [t was clearly the court residence under 
the above-mentioned kings; but inthe official lists it never 
stands first (cp Kponym sare AB 1208 f.) As a centre of 

pulation it evidently was inferior to ASSur, and totally eclipsed 
5 Nineveh. When ASur-nisir-pal rebuilt che town and palace, 
finished the great wall, and endowed Calah with its canal, he 
peopled it with captives. 

Like other great cities of Assyria and Babylonia, 
Calah probably had its archives which, with the literary 
collections of the kings, formed the nucleus of a library. 

Few tablets have hitherto been found at Nimrüd, and it is 
inferred that Sennacherib removed the Calah librar* to Nineveh. 
Many astrological and omen tablets in the Kuyunjik col- 
lections were executed at Calah for Nabü-zuküp-kent, ‘ principal 
librarian,’ raé-dup-farre, 716-684 B.C. For explorations and 
identification of site cp Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, G. 
Smith's Assyrian Discoveries. For further conclusions respect- 
ing library, see G. Smith, Chald. Genests.(2) CAPA Je 

CALAMOLALUS (kadamwAadoc [A]), or Calamo- 
calus (-tokaAoc [B]), 1 Esd. 522, represents the ‘ Lod 
(see Lyppa) HADID’ of | Ezra 233— Neh.7 37. 65- has 
AyAAon [pl.] adta. 

CALAMUS 72?) occurs in Cant. 414 Ezek. 2719, 
and ‘sweet calamus’ in Ex. 3023 Is. 4324 (RV ; but 
EV ‘sweet cane ' in Is.), for the usual REED (¢.v., 1 6). 


CALCOL (5253; on the name see MAHOL; YAAyAA 
[A]), a son of Zerah b. JUDAH, 1 Ch. 26 (yaAka [B], 
KAÀXAAÀ [L]) clearly the same as the son of Mahol 
of 1 K. 431 [511], AV CHALCOL (XAAKAA [B], yaAKad 
[L]. See Manor. 


CALDRON, AV rendering of the following words :— 
NIGD 18.214 Mi. 83, so RV; ""DJer.52:8 7 (RV 
'pots') Ezek. 1137 11, so RV; TW 2 Ch. 35:13, so RV— 
for all of which see COOKING, § 5; and {IN Job4lzo 
[12]. RV RvsitEs (g.v., 2). 

CALEB (23, § 66; on the mcaning see below; 
yadeB [DAL]; gent. ‘253, 'Calebite, EV ‘of the 
house of Caleb,’ 15. 253 Kr. [kynikoc (BAL)], 
see NABAL; Kt. reads 1273 ; cp the similar variant in 


Judg. 1:5 GPA, yAACB KATA THN KApÀIAN AYTHC). 
Nö. ZDMG 40 164, n. i. (86), finds the sense ‘raging with 
canine madness,’ objecting to Robertson Smith's identification 
with S73, ‘dog’ (see J. PA. 989; Ain. 200, 219). 
1. Name. pog.totems, nevertheless, were not impossible in 
the ancient Semitic world (see Doc, § 4), and a 
connection with 353 was early surmised (see NABAL, n.). We 
find the name Kalba in Babylonian contract-tahlets as late as 
the times of Nebuchadrezzar II. and Cambyses (A'B 4 199 293). 
Hommel (4777 115) makes kaliéu or kalabu mean ‘priest’; 
while Sayce (Early Hist. Heb. 265) compares kalbu as used in 
Am. Tab. (e.g, 54, 18) for *officer, messenger' (but this is 
improbable). ‘The name seems to be primarily tribal. 
Caleb was a Kenizzite clan which at, or shortly 
before, the Israelite invasion of W'estern Palestine 
established itself in Hebron and the region 
2. Early : : : 
History south of it, and in the course of time 
à * coalesced with its northern neighbour, the 
tribe of Judah (naturally, not without admixture of 
blood; cp. Maacah, Caleb's concubine, 1 Ch. 248). 
The b'ne KENAZ, to whom Caleb and OTHNIEL belong 
(Nu.321a2 Judg.1:3]) were of Edomite extraction, 
and. the Calebites were nearly related to the nomadic 
Jerahmeelites in the south-eastern quarter of the Negeb 
(1 Ch. 29etc.); see JERANMEEL. (On the Kenites, see 
below, 8 4.) 
How Caleb came to be settled in what was regarded 
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as the territory of Judah, is variously described (Josh. 
1513, ep 146 f£. Dy, etc.). According to Josh. 1513 ff. 
(cp Judg. 1:0), Caleb invaded from the N., in 
company with Judah, the region which he subsequently 
occupied (see ANAK); but in the story of the spies, in 
the oldest version of which Caleb alone maintains the 
possibility of a successful invasion of Canaan from the 
S. and receives [lebron as the reward of his faith? (see 
NUMBERS), we seem to have a reminiscence of the fact 
that Caleb made his way into the land from that quarter. 
In David's time Caleb was still distinct from Judah (1 5. 
3014 yeMBove [B], xeXovd [L]; for the conjecture that 
David was a Calebite prince, see DAVID, 8 4, n.). 

On the other hand, in the list of the spies (Nu. 136 P), 
and in the commission for the division of thc land 
(Nu. 3419 P), Caleb b. JrprnUNNEH 
appears as the representative of Judah, a 
chief (ads?) of that tribe:? and in the post-exilic 
genealogical systems, Caleb and Jerahmcel, ‘sons of 
HEZRON ' (g.v., ii. [1]), are great-grandsons of the patri- 
arch Judah (1 Ch. 29 [CHELU BAr = 1 Ch. 41, CARMI (1)], 
18 J., 42 [xa Neu, A] J), whilst Kenaz becomes a son of 
Caleb (415). 

These representations reflect the fact that, in uniting 
with Judah, Caleb became the leading branch of that 
exceedingly mixed tribe. The Chronicler indeed 
hardly knows any other Judahite stocks than these 
Hezronites, 

The seats of the Calebites in pre-exilic times are to 
be learned most fully from 1 Ch. 242 77, where we find 
set down as sons and grandsons (branches) of Caleb 
the well-known cities and towns, Ziph, Mareshah (so 
read for MESHA), Hebron, Tappuah, Jokdeam (so for 
JORKOAM), Maon, Beth-zur; for Maon and Carmel 
cp also 1 8. 252/. ‘The clan had possessions also in 
the Negeb (1 5. 3014). 

After the Exile their old territory was chiefly in the 
possession of the Edomites, and the Calelites were 

-y;. pushed northwards into the old seats 
eng ey Judah. This situation is reflected 
in another stratum of the composite genealogy (1 Ch. 
218-24, 50-55, cp 19), where Caleb takes Ephrath (the 
region about Bethlehem) as a second wife (observe the 
significant name of the former wife AZUBAH [g.v.] : cp 
also JERIOTH). "Through his son Ilur the clan falls 
into three divisions: Shobal, Salma, and Hareph, the 
fathers of Kirjath-jearim, Bethlehem, and Bethgader. 
The further notices of the subdivision of these clans are 
fragmentary and complex (sce BETH-GADER, JABEZ, 
SHoBAL) It is at all events noteworthy that the 
passage concludes with the end of a list of Kenites, 
and a connection between these and the Calebites 
becomes plausible if CHELUB and RECHAH in 1 Ch. 
41/f. are indeed errors for Caleb and Rechab (ep 
Meyer, Entsteh. 147).? 

It is not improbable that the names Azbuk, Colhozeh, 
Rephaiah b. Hur (temple-repairers, etc., temp. Nehe- 
miah) are of Calebite origin (72. 147, 167). 

See further Kenaz; also Kuenen, Rel. Zsr. 1 135 ff., 176 ff., 
Gratz, ‘ Die Kelubaiten oder Kalebiten,’ WGH 25 461-492, and 
especially We. De Gent. ; CH 337 /- 

CALEB-EPHRATAH, RV Caleb-Ephrathah (a9 
DIEN), is mentioned in 1 Ch. 224f as the place where 
Hezron died. Wellhausen and Kittel, after G84" (xal 
pera TÒ ámoÜaveiv ecepwr [ecpwu, A; -v, L) $A0ev 
xaXe8 els eppada [I. ela5A0e yareS wpds eppaba]), 
read: ‘after the death of Hezron, Caleb came unto 
Ephrath the wife of Hezron his father ' * (We. De Gent. 
14)  Klostermann (Gesch. 112) thinks it more natural 
to read SEGUB (for Caleb). 


3. Pre-exilic. 


1 In P Joshua is named along with Caleb. 

2 The name Jephunneh as that of Caleb's father is not earlier 
than Dg; on Josh. 146, 13 (JE and Do), see Josuva, $ 9. 

3 Note also that Sg, the Targ. rendering of Kenites, is 
possibly derived from SaL MA. Cp Neub. Géogr. 427, 429. 


4 Le, i28 for MAX; Asan, (4), thus disappears. 
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‘Even after the Exile the Hebrew, like the Arab genealogists, 
seem to have used the marriage of a son with his father's wife 
as one device for throwing the relations of clans and townships 
into genealogical form.’ (WRS Xin. 9o, and see We. Prol it) 
217 f. ET 217.) 

CALENDAR. See Day, WEEK, MONTH, YEAR; 
cp also CHRONOLOGY, § 1 ff 


CALF (Dy, Ex. 324, etc; mocyoc, Rev.47). See 
CATTLE, § 2 a-c. 


CALF, GOLDEN. Portable images of a bull overlaid 
with gold occupied, down to the time of the prophets, 
i References. © prominent position in the equipment 
of the Israclitish sanctuaries. We 

hear of them in the great sanctuaries of the northern 
kingdom: in Dan! and Bethel, where they are said to 
have been set up by Jeroboam (1 K. 1228 7 2 K. 102g 
Hos. 105); in Samaria, the capital of the kingdom 
(Hos. 8s A) ; and perhaps also in Gilgal (Am. 54 f. 
Hos. 415 9:5 1211 [12]. On the other hand, there were 
none in the temple of Jerusalem (which had the brazen 
serpent: see NEHUSHTAN), and, strange to say, we 
do not find any allusion to such images as existing in 
the other sanctuaries of Judah—either in 1 K. 1421-24, 
where such reference would have been apposite, or in 
Amos or Hosea. The last named in particular, who 
pursued the calf-worship of the northern kingdom with 


such bitter invectives (85 /. 105), would hardly have | 


been silent on the subject had the same worship prevailed 
in Jerusalem also. Though Judah appears to have 


participated, more or less, in the cultus at Bethe!, the 


worship of such images seems to have been confined 
chietly to the northern kingdom. 


The bulls belonged to the class of images called "382 | 


(‘molten images’; see IDOL, § 1 e), which might be either 
solid or merely covered with a coating of metal. To 
the latter class the golden bull of Jeroboam (Hos. 132) 
probably belonged (see IDOL, $ 4). Because of the 
value of the metal it is not probable that the images were 
of great size. Hence we can understand the choice of 
the word bsy, 'calf' : not the youth but the small size of 
the animal represented is the point to be conveyed —not 
perhaps without an implication of contempt. 

As for their origin, these images were originally 
foreign to the Yahwe religion. ‘Fo the nomads of the 
wilderness, who did not breed cattle, the 
idea of choosing the bull as an image of 
divinity could hardly have occurred. On this ground 
alone the narrative of the golden calf made by Aaron 
in the wilderness (Ex. 32 JE) can prove nothing for 
the origin of this form of worship in Mosaic times. 
Apart from the impossibility of making such an image 
in the wilderness, the narrative seems rather to be 
intended as a scathing criticism on the absurdity and 
sinfulness of bull-worship as viewed from the prophetic 
standpoint. According to the Deuteronomist, Jeroboam 
was the originator of bull-worship ; but it is hardly 
likely that he would have introduced an entirely strange 
image into the sanctuaries of his kingdom. Probably 
the older Decalogue (Ex. 3417; ep 2023), in speaking 
of ‘molten images’ as distinguished from plain wooden 
images, referred to images of this description, which 
also are intended perhaps by the images of Micah 
(Judg. 18). 

It has often been held (e.g. by Renan and Maspero, 
and doubtfully by Kónig) that bull-worship may have 
been an imitation of the worship of Apis at Memphis 
or of Mendes at Heliopolis; but the Egyptians wor- 
shipped only living animals, and in any case the 
adoption from Egypt is unlikely. The nomad inhabit- 
ants of Goshen took over from the Egyptians hardly 
anything of their culture and religion. On the other 

1 The text of r K. 1230 is obviously corrupt, or at least 
imperfect. (51. adds, ‘and before the other, to Bethel.’ Klo. 
conjectures that the original text said nothing of a ca//'in Dan. 


His restored text, however, only accentuates, if possible, the 
ancient fame of the sanctuary. See also Farrar, Z.c., 8 2, end. 
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hand, the religion of Israel shows the strongest evidence 
of Canaanite influence. Among the Canaanites the 
bull was the symbol of Baal ;! the cow, the symbol of 
Astarte ; and these symbols were taken over from the 
Phoenicians by the Greeks. Thus the probabilities are 
that the Israelites derived the practice from the Canaan- 
ites. They changed the significance of the symbols, 
seeing in them a representation of Yahwé and his 
conquering might and strength (Nu. 2322 248). Though 
in the time of Jeroboam such worship was regarded as 
allowable, the so-called older decalogue certainly forbids 
molten images (see above). ‘The later decalogue, which 
may be regarded as representative of prophetic times, 
forbids all idolatrous worship of Yahwé. Hosea rails at 
the worship of the bull (85 105). The Deuteronomistic 
narrator, too, in the Book of Kings regards the conduct 
of Jeroboam as an apostasy to idolatry. He emphatic- 
ally describes bull-worship as ‘the sin of Jeroboam, 
wherewith he made Israel to sin’ (x K. 14:6 1526 1626 
2 K. 1029 etc.) To the Apis-worship of Egypt we 
have but one reference—in Jer. 46:5, where we should 
probably read * Why hath Apis fled? (why) hath thy 
steer not stood firm?’ See APIS. 

See Kön. Hauptprobleme, $7; Baethg. Beitr. 198 f.; 
Robertson, Early Rel. of Isr. 215-220; Farrar, ‘ Was 
there a Golden Calf at Dan,’ Expos. , 18935, pp. 254-265; 
and ep Sayce, Mribbert Lectures, 289 f.; Jensen, A osmod. 
88 f.; C. W. Goodwin, TSBA 2252. I. BR. 


CALITAS (kaA[e]ira(i]c. [B], 1 Esd. 923— Ezra 
1023, and rt Esd. 948— Neh. 87 KELITA. 


CALKER (Ezek. 27927t; PJJ PNTA). See SiP. 


CALLISTHENES (kaAAicOeNHc [AV], a follower 
of Nicanor [1], who, according to 2 Mace., was burnt 
for firing the temple gates (2 Macc. 833). 


CALNEH (n353). 1. (yAAQNNH [AD?L], FAAANNI 
[E]. A city included in the earlier kingdom of Nimrod, 
Gen.1010 (J). See NiMROD, § 1, SHINAR. 

Rawlinson (4zc. Monarchies, 118) identifies it with Nippur, 
supposing that the Talmudic statement, ‘Calneh means Nippar’ 
(oma, 102), represents a genuine tradition. The context, how- 
ever, shows that it is a pure guess ; 45*3 is connected with *73:3, a 
Greek loan-word (véu$$) meaning ‘bride,’ and 355 with 
nba, the old Hebrew for ‘bride’ (see Levy). Pressel (PR E29) 
claims a consensus of critics for identifying Calneh with 
Ctesiphon NE. of Babylon, on the left bank of the Tigris (so 
Targ. Jer., Ephr. Syr., Eus.. Jer.), which Pliny (650) places 
in the province of Chalonitis. ‘This conjecture, too, may be 
dismissed. 

The inscriptions alone should be consulted ; and, 
since none of the ordinary names of the Babylonian cities 
resembles Calneh (or Calno), we are justified in examin- 
ing the non-Semitic (ideographic) names. Among these 
we find Kul-unu ('dwelling of offspring'), which, in 
Assyrian times, was pronounced Zir-la-ba or (in an 
inscription of Hammu-rabi) Za-ri-lab The situation 
of Zirlaba is uncertain (see Del. Par. 226); but the 
faet that Sargon mentions Zirlaba at the end of a list 
of Babylonian cities which apparently proceeds from 
south to north (A'7 252 f.) suggests to Hommel that 
it was not far from Babylon (Die semit. Volker, 1234 f). 
To Fried. Del. in 1876 (Chald. Gen. 293) this identifica- 
tion appeared certain. It is, indeed, not improbable, 
especially if we may point 352 (cp 6 as above, and 
$52); but we should like some fuller evidence that 
Kul-unu was really remembered as the old name of 
Zirlaba. 

2. (BAQ mávres, as if 2392). a N. Syrian city, con- 
quered by the Assyrians (Am. 62, on which see AMOS, 
§ 6 [4]). See CALNo. T. dC 


CALNO åd, yaàannH [BNAQT]) Is. 10of, the 
city called CarNEn [2] in Am.62 (on which see 


1 Cp Tob. 15, ‘the heifer Baal’ (7. Baad rj 8auáAe [D], 7 
nóo xo [N]). 
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Amos, 8 6 [^]) and CaNNtu .! [g. v. ]— (rather Calneh) in 
Ezek. 27 23. 

® confounds it with Cacnen [1], and connects it with the 
building of the ‘tower,’ which, since Habylon is mentioned just 
before, can only mean the tower of Babel (see BABEL); itis not im- 
probable that ®© identiies Calneh with liorsippa, according 
to the Talmudic tradition that the tower of habel was at 
Borsippa. ‘his is, of course, worthless. @'s Hebrew text was 


corrupt: g*p333 was misread 522, ‘fart’; 463« became ay, 
* Arabia.’ 

Doubtless Calno is Kullani, a place near Arpad, con- 
quered in 738 by Tiglath-pileser 111. (Tiele, Wi., Fried. 
Del., Che., Kittel). "TR C: 

CALPHI, RV CuaLPHt (a name formed from the 


root 5271, whereby a child is designated as a substitute 
for one lost; cp aAdai0c, and see NAMES, 8 62), 
father of Judas [3], 1 Macc. 1170 (o Toy yaAcei [AV], 
o TOY xap. [N], o yayeoy [Jos. Ant xiii. 57] ; in 


the Syr. pm, aaa and umas,) Cp ALPH.KUS, 
CLopas, § 1. 


CALVARY (kpanion [Ti. WH], Calvaria), Lk. 23 
33t AV, the Vg. rendering (Lat. calvari =skull) of 
xpaviov (RV ‘The skull ). ‘Fhe || passages preserve 
the Semitic form GOLGOTHA (g.v. ). 


CAMEL rer © kamHAoc; Gen. 1216 9241:014 
etc., Ex.93 Judg.65 1 K.102 1 Ch.273o Ezra 267 
Tob. 92, and elsewhere, including six pro- 
phetie passages; Mt. 34 Mk. 16 ete. ; see 
also DRoMEDARY). The Hebrew name! is common 
to all the Semitic languages, which proves that the 
animal was known before the parent stock divided 
—one of the facts from which Hommel and others 
have inferred that the original home of the Semitic 
race was in Central Asia.^ ‘Yhe name was borrowed 
by the Egyptians; it passed also into Greek and 
Latin, and most modern languages. The origin of 
the word is uncertain? von Kremer (Sem. Cu/turent- 
Jehnunyen, 4) connects it with Ar, jemala, ‘to heap,’ as 
meaning the ‘humped animal’; whilst Lagarde (l eders. 
49) follows Bochart in his etymology from "22 ‘to 
requite,' the name thus indicating the revengeful temper 
often shown by the animal. 

In the frequent mention of the camel in the historical 
books of the OT there can be little doubt that Camelus 

2. Biblical R is meant (see pl 8 6), 

reterencet. though an ne ambassador may 

conceivably have seen a two-humped 
camel at Nineveh or Babylon.? We naturally expect 
to hear of its use by the Arabian? and other nomad 
tribes ; and accordingly the Ishmaelites (Gen. 37 25 [J ]). 
the Midianites (Judg. 65),? and the Amalekites (1 5. 
153 279) by turns come before us as possessors of 
camels. The mention of them in connection with 
Job (Job13), and with the Queen of Sheba (1 K. 
102), also needs no comment. David's camels (1 Ch. 


1. Name. 


1 mI, dikrdh, like the Ar. daky (Lane, 1240) and Ass. 
bakru (Del. Ass. IZZIV B) denotes the ‘young camel,’ H. 606 Jer. 
223 (RVmg.) EV renders less aptly DromEpary (7.7) The 
word IAT, dAastéránim (Esth. 81014, AV ‘camels,’ 
RVmg.' mules’), is rather an adj. qualifying ‘swift steeds’; so RV. 
t swift steeds that were used in the king's service’ (cp Pers, 
khshatra, realm; BDR Lex.) The reauing, however, is dis- 
puted. See Horse, § 2. 

2 See this and other views summarised in Wright's Corp. 
Gram. Sem. Lang. s ff. 

3 See the bas-reliefs on the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser Il., 
and this king's monolith inscr., obv. 28 (AB 11567), 
* dromedaries (udràá?i) with two humps'; cp Del. Par. 96. 

3 For an account of the numerous references to the camel in 
Arahian literature, and of the many names of the*camcl in 
Arabic, see Hommel Sdugethiere, 139 ff. 

5 * Both they and their cattle were numberless,’ says the 
narrator. So too the Reubenites carry away 50,000 camels 
from the Hagrites (1 Ch. 521). Precisely so Tiglath-pileser II. 
states that he had taken 30,000 camels as prey from the Arabs 
(cp Hommel, 65.4 665), and AXur-büni-pal says that he took so 
many camels from the Kedarenes that camels were sold in 
Assyria for from 1} (silver) shekels to half a shekel (A'B 2225). 
On the notice in Judg. 821 see CRESCENTS. 
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2730) may have been kept for purposes of trade; 
they were put under the charge of an Ishmiaelite, who 
from his calling bore the name of Onu. Other kings 
may have followed David's example ; Hezekiah's camels 
were carried away by Sennacherib (Schr. COT 2 286). 
That Syrians should have used them (2 K.59) is 
natural; but in the hilly region of Palestine the camel 
cannot have been a common quadruped. Tt is true 
this animal appears again and again in the patriarchal 
story, and there is no difficulty in supposing that Jacob 
acquired camels in Mesopotamia. There 1s, however, 
great difficulty in the statement (Gen. 1216) that camels 
formed part of a present given to Abraham by the 
pharaoh (see below, 8 3 /). 

The camel's saddle is mentioned only once, Gen. 31 34 
(sos 72, © rà odypara, EV ‘the camel's furniture’), 
and derives its name from its round basket-shaped form. 
See LirrerR, SADDLE. 

The flesh of camels was unclean food to the Israelites 
(Dt. 147 Lev. 114). By the Arabs, on the other hand, 
camels were both caten and sacrificed (WRS Xel. Sem.) 
218). No Mime A. E. S. 

[lhe assertion that the ancient Egyptians knew the 
camel is unfounded. The picture of a camel on one of 
the (Ethiopian) pyramids at Meroe! 
(Leps. Denkm. 528) and on Greek 
terra-cotta figures—e.y., of a travelling 
Arab (not, as has been supposed, an Egyptian) in 
Mariette (.-fdvdus, 240)—and the references in Greek 
papyri? prove nothing more than that the animal was 
known in Egypt in Roman times. [t is surprising 
that it never appears euirlier— e.g., in representations of 
battles with the nomadic Semites who rode on camels. 
‘The Egyptian artists evidently disliked to represent the 


3. Not known 
in Egypt. 


animal— not because of its ungainly appearance, for 
they have rather a fancy for delineating strange 


creatures, but out of religious antipathy (WMM ob. 
u. Fur. 142) The statement that the camel is 
mentioned in Pap. .\nast. i. 235 is groundless. ‘The 
passage contains an exclamation of the Asiatic princes, 
awe-struck at the bravery of an Egyptian soldier — 
'a-ba-ta. £a-ma "d-r(Da ma-ha-ira n-- mu, which seems to 
mean, ' Thou art lost (pmax?) like God (9x22) a hero 
(222) indeed (Ar. a'am). Iven if this explanation? be 
rejected, the idea of Chabas (Forege, 220) that the 
Asiatics are here calling for ‘eamel’s meat’ is most 
ridiculous. “Phe other passages appealed to refer not 
to the camel (the pretended $umaly) but to a large 
species of monkey (ay. Åv), which is said to come 
from Ethiopia (where there were no camels in 1300 
B.C.; see above), and is described as docile—learning 
an amusing kind of dance, and carrying its master's 
walking-stick. See the passages collected by WMM 
(-4s. u. Eur. 370).* and the judicious remarks of Wiede- 
mann, S-i 1332. Even the Egyptian name of the 
camel X (or go) AMOYA (plural Xa AA YA) is foreign (not 
from gamal (Lagarde, Uebers. 49] but from an original 
*ea d), and does not seem very old. w. M. M.] 

[The difficulty of the narrative in Gen. 12 10-20 is very 
great so long as it is assumed that it correctly represents 
4. OT ref the Hebrew tradition. Supposing, how- 
to E a ever, that the mention of the pharaoh were 

EYPV due to a misunderstanding, and that the 
early Hebrew tradition knew only of a visit of Abraham 

1 Roman period? Even in Persian times orthodox Ethiopians 
were apparently deterred from using the animal by fear of 
contracting ceremonial defilement. ‘The more southern tribes 
had nu camels; see, e.g., Mariette, Mos. dir. 12,87. The animal 
ean hardly live in the regions 5. of Meroë. 

2 Eg. in Grenfell, Greek Papyrt (245 elc.), camels appear 
frequently in the Fayüm after 100 a.n. [t is, however, signifi- 
cant that they sometimes bear 'Apafixà xapayuara as brand- 
marks (1 /. 50 a). The camels on the rosds to the Red Sea 
(Petrie, Aoptos, 27, 4. a1, Strabo, etc.) were driven by the desert- 
tribes. e 

3 Partly after Erman, ZA '77, 36. 

4 Add the passage on £»-apes from the St. Petersburg tale 


and De Morgan, Cat. Monum. i. 644 (4i-animals from the 
Sadan). 
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to the land of Musri (see MIZRAIM, § 2 [2]), the difficulty 
arising from the mention of camels in Gen. 1216 would 
disappear. The difficulty of Ex.93 (J), where a 
mutrain is predicted on pharaoh's cattle including ‘ the 
camels, cannot, however, be removed by such an 
expedient. Here it appears simplest to suppose that 
the narrator gave a list of those kinds of animals which, 
from a Palestinian point of view, would be liable to the 
murrain. 
Two proverbial expressions about the camel occur 
in the Gospels (the one in Mt. 1924 Mk. 1025 Lk. 1825, 
the other in Mt. 2324). The reading 
5. NT reff. káos (a rope?) for káugXos has been 
suggested for the former. It is as old as Cyril of 
Alexandria and is evidently the conjecture of a non- 
Semitic scribe (see Nestle, Exp. 7. 9474). Káunňos is 
correct. Analogous proverbs can be quoted—e.g., ‘In 
Media a camel can dance on a bushel’ (Jedam. 45 a)— 
i.e., all things are possible. T. K. C. ] 


As has been indicated above there are two species of camel. 
One, the Camelus dromedarius, is fonnd in SE. Asia ranging 
from Afghanistan and Bokhara through NW. 

6. Zoology. India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor, 

and in N. Africa ; this species reaches its most 
southern point in Somali-land. The second, or Bactrian, camel, 
C. bactrianus, lives in the high plateaus of central Asia. Both 
species are said to exist wild, but it is generally thought that 
the herds found in a state of nature are descended from 
domesticated animals and are not truly feral. This view is 
supported by the recent observations of Sven Hedin. They 
have been introduced into many parts of both the Old and the 
New World, and where the climate has proved suitable have 
been very useful as beasts of burden. 

Numerous breeds of the C. dromedarius are found in the 
East, and show as great diversities in character and use as do 
the various breeds of horse. The breeds, many of which are 
distinguished by a complex system of branding, may be roughly 
divided into two classes: the riding, called in Egypt and Arabia 
Hagin and in Indian Sawari, and the baggage animal, called 


respectively the Gamal and Unt. The word dromedary is 
often restricted to the former animal, which often maintains a 
pace of 8-10 miles an hour for a long period, whereas the 
baggage camel rarely exceeds 3 miles an hour. Riding a camel 
for any length of time usually induces sickness, the movement 
of the two legs of each side together producing a most un- 
pleasant swaying motion. Enormous herds, such as we read of 
in the OT, are still kept by the natives both of the Südàn and 
of NW. India, and breeding stables exist in many parts of the 
East. Camels produce hut one young at a time and the period 
of gestation is twelve months ; the young are suckled for a year 
or longer. The average length of life seems to be considerable 
— from forty to fifty years—and if well treated the camel will 
continue to work hard until well over thirty. 

The power which it undoubtedly possesses of doing without 
food is to some extent dependent on the hump; when the 
animal is underfed or overworked this structure begins to dis- 
appear and the condition of the hump is thus an unfailing sign 
of the state of its health. Similarly the power of doing without 
water is due to a structural peculiarity of the two first compart- 
ments—the rztez and reticulum -—of the complex stomach of 
the camel. Each of these chambers has its wall pitted into a 
series of crypts or cells which are each gnarded by a special 
sphincter muscle, and in these crypts a certain amount of water 
is stored—perhaps two gallons at most. The fluid can be let 
out from time to time to mix with the more solid food. Camels 
ruminate, and their masticated food passes straight into the 
third division of the stomach. In spite of this provision for 
storing water, no opportunity should be lost of watering camels, 
as it is most inadvisable to trust to this reserve, and they are apt 
to overdrink themselves if kept without water for too long a 
time. The stories about travellers saving their lives by opening 
the stomachs of camels when dying of thirst are probably 
imaginary ; the camel exhausts its own supply of water, and 
even if a little be left it is quite undrinkable. Their flesh is 
eaten at times by natives, who consider the hump a delicacy. 
Their dung is used for fuel in the desert. 

From the earliest times the hair of the camel has been woven 
into fabrics. The hair from the hump and back is torn or shorn 
and woven into a tough, harsh cloth; but a finer, softer material 
is also prepared from the under-wool. The milk is consumed 
by the natives, who both drink it and convert it into butter and 
cheese. 

Although the camel has been domesticated from a very early 
date, and although, without its aid, vast regions of the world 
would prove untraversable, and consequently it has always been 
the servant of man, there 1s considerable divergence of opinion 
as to the real character of the animal, Perhaps the latest 
writer, Major Leonard,! may be quoted as one who has had 
sixteen years’ ‘ practical observation and experience of camels in 
India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and the Soudan’; he says, ‘To sum 


1 The Camel, its Uses and Management (94). 
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up the average specimen of a camel. He can abstain from food 
and water—the latter more especially—longer than any other 
animal. He is stupid and patient to excess, submissive and 
tenacious to a degree, docile and obstinate to a certain extent, 
vindictive and ionate when roused, not easily excited nor 
usually alarmed, though at times liable to a panic or stampede 
—an animal in fact whose characteristics are every bit as 
peculiar as his structural peculiarities.’ Another admirable 
epitome of the character of the camel as a baggage animal is 
given in Rudyard Kipling's * Oont.' A. E. S. 


81/ 6 N. M.—A. E. S. ; $3 W. M. M.; $4/. T. K. C. 


CAMON (DMR; pamnwn [B], -mmw [A]. kad- 
KCN [L]), an unknown locality in Gilead; the burial- 
place of JAtR (g.v. 1) (Judg. 105). 1t was doubtless one 
of the HavvoTH-JAIR (g.v.). Reland (679) rightly 
combines it with the Kapoty which, in 217 B.C., 
Antiochus IIT. the Great captured along with Pella and 
Gefrun (Polyb. v. 70:2) To the W. of the place 
identified by Buhl with the ancient Gefrün or EPHRON 
(g.v., i. 2) in N. Gilead, and 1 m. S. of the high road 
from Irbid (Arbela) to the Jordan, lies a village whose 
name, Kumeim, ‘little summit,’ is doubtless a corrup- 
tion of the ancient Kamon. 

Eus. and Jer. (OS 27266 11020) identify Camon with a place 
in the ‘great plain’ called xaypwra, Cimona, situated 6 R. m. 
N. of Legio, on the way to Ptolemais. This cazpwva, however, 
which is evidently Tell kaimün (see JoKNEAM), is clearly on 
the wrong side of the Jordan. 

CAMP (nano 31 TrApPEMBOAH [BADEFL], Gen. 
322[5] Ex. 1419 Heb. 13:11). A camp is so called from 

E the curving of the tents over their occu- 
Soup pants (4/231; cp MH nun)? The term 
(nino) is applied primarily to an assemblage of tents of 
nomads (Gen.322:[22] EV ‘company’; Nu. 1319, 
EV 'camps') Of the early Israelitish nomad camps 
we have no contemporary records ; Doughty (Ar. Des. 
122: 2309) observes that some Bedouin tribes pitch dis- 
persedly and without order ; others in a circle, to protect 
the cattle. The latter style is that of the ary (Ar. 


duwar), of which we hear in Gen. 2516 Nu. 311o 1 Ch. 
639 [54] Ezek. 254 (AV ‘castle,’ but in Ezek. ‘ palaces,’ 
RV 'encampment '). 

The military camps of a later age are referred to 
elsewhere (see WAR). Suffice it to remark here (1) that 
the encampments of the Hebrews were probably round 
rather than square: this was a legacy from their nomad 
state (see above) ; the barricade which surrounded the 
camp was called bayp ([t S.1729265,* AV ‘trench,’ 


RV ‘place of the wagons,’ mg. ‘barricade’; in 1720 
(5^ and in 265 Aq. and Sym. or Theod. orpoyyt'Awots, 
Tg. wzp—:e., Xapakwyal—t.e,, a 'round' line of 
defence, cp biy, 'round')* Also (2) that their camps 


have left no impress on names of places, as the Roman 
castra has on English place-names. MAHANEH-DAN 
[g.7.] owes its name to a misunderstanding. We do 
find, however, the strange archaising phrases, 'the camp 
of Yahwé’ (2 Ch. 312) and ' the camp of the Levites' 
(rCh.9:8; cp Nu. 217 P), in connection with the 
description of the temple services. Is. 29: has been 
thought to describe Jerusalem as the camp—.e., dwell- 
ing—of David (so BDB); but this is far from certain ; 
the prophecy of Yahwe’s encampment against Jerusalem 
is thereby obscured. 
'This leads us to speak of the camp in the wilderness, 
as conceived by P (Nu.1-4) Of course, it must be 
2. Inthe historically true that there was a sacred 
wil deriess (P) tent in which the ark or chest contain- 
* ing the sacred objects of the Israelitish 
nomads was placed when the Israelites halted in their 
wanderings (see ARK, 4). This tent, glorified into the 
so-called Tabernacle (see TABERNACLI), forms the 


1 ‘nink 2 K.68 ‘(shall be) my camp’ is corrupt; Th. Klo. 
Gritz. Benz. after Pesh. read ix208, ‘ye shall be hid. 


2 On ^n in Jer. 87 16 see CELLS. 

8 AVmg. ' midst of his carriages.’ 

4 (5L in 17 20 has mapeußoàý ; 265 6 BAL Aaumjvg and Aq. also 
kag mj. 
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centre of the camp as described by P. The case is 
analogous to that of Ezekiel's ideal division of the Holy 
Land in the future ( Ezek. 48), in which his sacerdotal con- 
ceptions find expression. ‘The ‘Tabernacle is the place 
of Yahwé's presence. ‘This is why it is the central 
point, immediately round which the Levites encamp, 
forming an inner ring of protection for the ordinary 
Hebrew lest by inadvertently drawing near he should 
bring down upon himself the wrath of Yahwe (Nu. 1 so-53). 

The positions of the various tribes are given in Nu. 2; on 
each side of the tabernacle, but iwi de froin it by the Levites, 
three tribes encamp-—a leading tribe flanked by two other tribes 
with their ‘ensigns’ (pix). Thus on the E. is Judah flanked by 
Issachar and Zebulun ; on the S. Reuben flanked by Simeon and 
Gad; on the W. Ephraim flanked by Manasseh and Benjamin; 
and on the N. Dan flanked by Asher and Naphtali. It has 
generally been held that the four leading tribes were dis- 


tinguished by the possession of large standards (533), whereas 
the other tribes had only smaller ensigns (mix); but this rests 
perhaps on a misinterpretation of 537, which, as the contexts 


and, in part the versions show, means a company; see the 
discussions in JOR 11 (98) 92-101 ; and cp EiNsicN. 
The foregoing details are to be gathered from what have been 

enerally regarded as parts of the primary narrative of P. 
Panika details as to the Levites are given in 3 14-30, which has 
been attributed (e.g., by We. C// 179 /-) to secondary strata 
of P. According to this section the various Levitical divisions 
encamped as follows :— Moses, Aaron and his sons (3 38) on the 
E., the Kohathites on the S. (329), the Gershonites on the W. 
(323), and the Merarites on the N. (3 35) of the tabernacle. 

The Eastward is manifestly regarded as the superior position ; 
the relative importance of ihe remaining three positions is less 
obvious; but it may be observed that the E. and S. sides are 
occupied by the children of Leah (exclusive of Levi) together 
with Gad ; the W. by the children of Rachel, and the N. By the 
children of the handmaids (exclusive of Gad). 


The priestly writers appear to have conccived of the 
canip as square, and this is probably another indication 
that we have to do with an ideal (not a historical) camp ; 
for there is some reason for believing that the actual 
encampments of the Hebrews approximated to the 
round rather than the square form (cp 8 1). Though 
the other hexateuchal sources furnish few details as to 
the camp, the direct statement of Ex. 337 (E) that the 
tabernacle was oufside is quite irreconcilable with P's 
account that it formed the centre of the camp. The 
central position of the tabernacle, the intermediate 
position of the Levites between the tabernacle and the 
secular tribes, and the superior position assigned among 
the Levites to the sons of Aaron, are not matters of 
history, but the expression, in the form of an idealisation 
of the past, of a religious idea. 
TK iG. SUC GB. Gone 2: 

CAMPHIRE (7223; kynpoc [DNAC]; Cant.1:4 
[om. B], 413), the carlier spelling of ‘camphor,’ should 
be HENNA (as in RV) - Ze, Lawsonia alba, Lamk., 
a plant described by ‘ristram (,V7/7 339 f.) as still 
growing on the shores of the Dead Sea at Engedi 
(Cant. 114). According to Boissier (77. Orient. 2744), 
it is frequently cultivated in Egypt, Arabia Pettzea, and 
Persia; and it is probably indigenous to N. Africa, 
Arabia, Persia, and W. India (Bentham and Hooker, 
Gen. P1.1782), The ‘cluster’? of Cant. 1 14 is that of 
the flowers. 

Pesh. and Targ. have the same word as MT, with which 
xUmpos also is identical: and the Syriac lexicographers state 
that this means the 4annd of the Arabs—the plant Pan which 
they obtain the dye for the nails. The Greek references to 
ximpo- will be found in Liddell and Scott, s.v. 

N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 

CANA OF GALILEE (kana THC radiAatac [Ti. 
WH]: Pesh. 42/22) appears only in the Fourth Gospel, 
as the scene of Christ's first miracle (John 2111 4 46), 
and of his healing of the nobleman’s son lying sick at 
Capernaum (4 46-54), and as the home of Nathanael 
(212). The only evidence as to its position is that it 
lay higher than Capernaum ; Jesus went down from 
it to the latter (2 12). 

Tradition and present opinion are divided between 


1 bspw, which elsewhere means a cluster of grapes—possibly 
of dates in Cant. 72 7 (8/^]. See Budde. 
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the modern Kefr Kenna, a hamlet almost 31 m. NE. of 
Nazareth, with a fine spring, and Khirbet Kana or 
Kánat el-Gelil, on a promontory of Gebel Kana over the 
plain of Buttauf, about 8 m. N. of Nazareth, with 
ruins, tombs, cisterns, and a pool. 

The data of Antoninus Placentinus, 570 A.D. (fis. 4), suit A'c/r 
Kenna, at which the medixval writers Phocas, John of Wi rz- 
burg, and Quaresmius, place it ; so also in modern times Gug in 
De Saulcy, Porter, Tristram, and Conder. Euscbiis and 
Jerome (OS) identify it with Kasan in Asher (Josh. 1728); to 
them, therefore, it would not have been at Kefr Kenna, but may 
have been Kanat el-Gell. The data of Theodosius (530 A.D.) 


pex. n ; à 
suit Kánat el-Gelil, and so in the Middle Ayes do those of 
Saewulf, Brocardus, Fetellus, Marinus Sanntus; and others ad- 
here. Robinson, who was the first modern to revive the claims 


of Kiünat el-Gelil, describes the position, details the traditional 
evidence, and points out that the name is the equivalent of the 
NT one, while Kenna, with the double 2, is not (£A. 3 204-8). 
He has been followed by Ritter, Renan, Thomson, Stanley, and 
Socin. f 

The name Káànat el-Gelil is not above suspicion ; it 
may be the creation of an early ecclesiastical tradition, 
just as Robinson himself points out that an attempt has 
been made by the native Christians in the present 
century to transfer it to Kefr Kenna. On the other 
hand, Josephus resided for a time in a village of Galilee, 
called Cana (177 16); if this be the same as his 
residence in the plain of Asochis (id. 41), he means 
Kanat el-Gelil. 

Conder (PEF Mem. Y 288) suggests another site for Cana in 
* Ain Kàná, on the road between Keineh and Tabor. 


G. A. S. 

CANAAN, CANAANITE (]V:23, “YID, yanaan. 
YANANAIOL) Coins from Laodicea of the time of 

aes Antiochus IV. and his successors, bear 

1 PN GMICIAD Ae essa cae ma M EI t LE 
usage. the legent j7222 EN NISN » of Laodicea, 
a metropolis in Canaan '— probably the 
Phoenician town whose position is indicated by the 
ruins of Umm-eel-Awánud, S. of Tyre. Well known, 
too, is the statement (wrongly assigned to Hecataus 
of Miletus) that Phanicia was formerly called x»à 
(Herodian, mepi uovypovs Xéiews, 19; similarly Steph. 
Byz. yva otrws 7 Powinny exaMeiro). ln accordance 
with this, Philo of Byblos (2, 27) calls the eponym of 
the Phoenicians ' Chua, who was later called l'hoinix ' 
(dGeNoós xvà Tod mpwrov uerovouaaÜevros Poivtxos), and 
in Bekker, -fvecd. ii. 1181, 6 xvas (gen. Tod xvà) is 
identified with Agenor (the father of Phocnix), ‘ whence 
the Phoenicians also are called Ochna’ (ó0ev xai 7 
Povinn óxvà Néyerat). Here we have the shorter form 
Ana’ (y33 ; cp Olsh., ZeAré. d. Abr. Spr., 2154), SO 
often met with in the Amarna tablets under the form 
Aünahhi, side by side with the fuller form A ancl, 
probably with the article prefixed (5:22) as in Egyptian 

inscriptions (see below. § 6). 

As a geographical term Canaan shares the indefinite- 
ness that characterises much of the OT, and indeed of 
all ancient, geographical nomenclature. 
In its widest sense the term scems to 
have been used to denote all of what may be roughly 
classed as Southern Syria, from the foot of Mt. Hermon 
to the lower end of the Dead Sea, including territory 
both to the K. and to the W. of the Jordan clear to 
the Mediterranean. Such appears to be the case in the 
Book of Joshua (113). More commonly, however, it is 
restricted to the lands lying to the W. of the Jordan— 
that is Judæa, Phoenicia, and Philistia proper. As 
Judzea, however, became more sharply marked off from 
Phoenicia and Philistia, it is natural that to Hebrew 
writers Canaan should have come to mean the latter 
districts more particularly. So in Is. 2311 the term is 
applied to Phoenicia and perhaps to the entire coast, and 
in Zeph.25 to Philistia. As an ethnic term, Canaanite 
is similarly applied to the inhabitants of the W. Jordan 
district in gencral, while at times—as in Nu. 1329—the 
seats of the Canaanites are more specifically limited to 
the sea-coast and the Jordan valley. Corresponding to 


2. OT usage. 


1 This section is by the author of the article Pra:nicta. 
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the identification of Canaan with Phoenicia, which is also 
in accord with the usage of the term A'zakAi in the 
Amarna Tablets (8 10 below), the term Canaanite 
comes to be associated with the mercantile activity of 
Phoenicia, and in consequence appears occasionally— 
as, eg. in Hos. 128 1s.238— in the general sense 
of merchant. According to Targ. and many moderns, 
it has this sense likewise in Zech. 142: ; Wellhausen 
and Nowack would add, emending in accordance with 
OEA, Zech. 117 11. 

‘The indefiniteness and the shifting character of both 
the geographical and the ethnical terms point to 
political ehanges in which were in- 
volved the people to whom the term 
Canaanites was originally applied : 
indeed, the indefiniteness is the direct outcome of these 
changes. Analogy warrants us in assuming as the 
starting-point a nore limited district, and that with the 
extension of Canaanitish conquest or settlement the 
term became correspondingly enlarged, though it is 
not necessary to assume that the correspondence between 
actual settlement or possession and the geographical 
application of the term Canaan must have been complete. 
The predominance of Canaanites in important sections 
of the W. Jordan lands would have sufficed for imposing 
their name on the whole district. 

The Egyptian inscriptions come to our aid in enabling 
us to determine where to seek for the origin of the term. 
In the accounts of their Asiatic campaigns, 
which begin about 1800 B.C., the rulers 
of the Nile restrict the name Ka-n--ng 
to the low strip of eoast that forms the eastern limit 
of the Mediterranean ; and, since it is only the northern 
section. of this coast that affords a sufficiency of 
suitable harbours for extensive settlements, it is more 
particularly to the Phoenician coast-land that the name 
is applied. Vrom the Phoenician eoast it naturally 
came to be extended by the Egyptians to the entire 
coast down to the Egyptian frontier, the absence 
of any decided break in the continuity of the coast 
leading to the extension of the nomenclature, as it led 
in later times to the shifting character of the southern 
boundary of Phoenicia proper. The name of Philistia 
for the southern part of the coast does not occur in the 
Egyptian inscriptions. It was from the 
coast, therefore, that the name was ex- 
tended to include the high lands adjacent 
to it; and it is interesting to note that, whilst the gco- 
graphical term never lost its restricted application to the 
coast strip, the ethnographical term Ka-n--ne-may— 
i.e., Canaanites—embraces for the Egyptians, accord- 
ing to Müller (4s. u. Eur. 206 f.) the population 
of all of Western Syria, precisely as in biblical sources. 
The combination of the Egyptian with the OT notices 
seems to justify the conclusion that the coast population 
sent into the interior offshoots which made permanent 
settlements there. In this way both Canaan and the 
Canaanites acquired the wide significance that has been 
noted, whilst the subsequent tendeney towards restricting 
the name to the sea-coast is an unconscious return to 
the earlier and more exact nomenclature. 

The etymology of the term Canaan bears out these 
historieal and geographical conclusions. Inthe Egyptian 
inseriptions (cp also above, § 1) the 
word appears with the article—‘ The 
Canaan '—-which points to its being a descriptive term ; 
and, even though we agree with Moore (PAOS, 1890, 
pp. Ixvil-Ixx) that the testimony is incomplete, the 
use of the stem y;3 in Hebrew in the sense of ‘to be 
humbled' suggests the possibility that this stem may, 
‘n some other Semitie dialeet, have been used to convey 
the idea of ‘low,’ even though that may not have been 
the original sense of the stem. If we keep in view the 
prefixing of the article to the term, and its original 
application to a strip of land between the sea and the 
mountains, no more appropriate designation than ' the 
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lowland' ean well be imagined ; and this explanation 
of Canaan, though not unanimously accepted, is at any 
rate provisionally tenable.! Certainly it seems to be an 
ancient one ; for when it is said that the Canaanite is 
the one who dwells by the sea and along the side of the 
Jordan (Nu. 1329)—7.e., in the two ‘lowland’ districts 
of Palestine—the very artificiality of the indicated limits 
suggests that it was the etymology of the word which 
led the writer to such a view in contradiction to so many 
other passages where Canaanites are spoken of as 
oecupying mountainous districts also. 

By the side of the term Canaan, however, there is in 
the OT another which is used, especially by the Elohist, 

à to eover precisely the same population— 
(f vM dm namely, ‘the land of the Amorite.' It 

* is the merit of Steinthal (Z. f. Völker- 
psychologie, 12267) and of E. Meyer (ZAT W 1122 
[81]) to have definitely demonstrated this important 
point. See AMORITES. At the same time, it is to 
be borne in mind that when the eoast-land is speci- 
fically referred to, the term Amorite is not used, but, 
as already pointed out, either Canaan for the whole 
coast or Canaan for the northern and Philistia for the 
southern. Whether the Yahwist (J) is equally con- 
sistent, as Meyer claims, in using ' Canaanite' for the 
pre-Israelitish population of the W. jordan lands is 
open to question. The theory cannot be carried through 
without a certain amount of arbitrariness in the distribu- 
tion of the verses belonging to J and E respectively (see 
M'Curdy's note, Hist. Prop. Mon. 1 496-8). 

Moreover, the cuneiform documents and Egyptian 
inscriptions furnish an explanation for the double 
nomenclature that places the facts in 
a somewhat different light. From the 
Egyptian side it is elear that the term ' Amoritic' land 
was limited to the mountain distriet lying to the east of 
the Phoenician coast-land but extending aeross the 
Jordan to the Orontes (WMM, As. u. Eur. 217 ff). 
‘The southern and the eastern boundaries are not sharply 
defined. The former is placed by Müller, on the basis 
of Egyptian inscriptions, at the entrance of the plain— 
the so-called Ze£i'— between the Lebanon and the 
Antilibanus, and, whilst the Orontes might seem to 
furnish a natural eastern boundary, it would appear 
that the early Egyptian eonquerors extended the limits 
still farther to the east. At the time of ‘Thotmes III. 
the Hittites had not yet made their appearance. Later, 
in the days of Rameses Il., when the Hittites form 
the most serious menace to Egyptian supremacy in 
Western Asia, the Orontes becomes a more definite 
boundary of the '.YXmoritic' district, while as the 
Hittites encroach upon the territory of the .\morites, 
the term Hittite begins to displace '.\morite’ for the 
northern mountain district of Palestine. This process 
is completed about tooo B.C. At that 
time, however, the term * Amoritic' had 
already been extended to the southern 
range of Palestine—not by the Egyptians, but by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. It is in cuneiform docu- 
ments of (about) the twelfth century that we first 
come across the term ‘land of A-mur-ri' (as the signs 
must be read, instead of A-har-rij as was formerly 
supposed) ^ Nebuchadrezzar I., king of Babylonia, 
whose date is fixed at circa 1127, calls himself the 
conqueror of the ‘land of Amor'; and Tiglath-pileser I. 
of Assyria, whose reign coincides in part with that of 
Nebuchadrezzar, names the great sea of the Amoritic 
Iand as the western boundary to his conquests. 

Long ere this, however, as the use of the Babylonian 
language in the Amarna tablets (circa 1400 B.C. ) shows, 


1 [So G. A. Smith, HG 5, whilst BDB and Buhl (Pal. 42) 
decline a decision. Moore and E. Meyer (GA 176) reject the 
derivation from 33, ‘humilis esse,’ which is the property of the 
uncritical Augustine (Exarrat. in Ps, 10417). Augustine says 
(Expos. Ef. ad Rom.) that the peasants near Hippo, when 
asked as 10 their origin, aswered in Punic, Chanani, id est, 
Chananaeeos esse.) 


8. In Egyptian. 


9. In early 
Assyrian. 
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Babylonia had come into close contact with the Pha- 
nician coast and the interior. As a matter of fact, one 
of the earliest rulers in Southern Babylonia of whom we 
have any record, Sargon I., whose date is fixed at 3800 
R.C., is declared, in a tablet presenting a curious mixture 
of ‘omens’ and historical tradition, to have penetrated 
beyond the western sea (é.¢., the Mediterranean), and 
there are indications that he actually set foot on the 
island of Cyprus (see Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, A'v?ros, 
83)  Sargon speaks only in a general way of having 
proceeded to the ‘west’ land; but the idcographie 
designation in the text in question—MARTU—is the 
same as that which the later Assyrian rulers employ for 
the territory which includes Canaan in the proper sense, 
The same compound ideograin is the ordinary term for 
*west' in the legal literature of Babylonia; and the 
suggestion that it is also to be read Amurru—MaAR 
being a playful acrologism of .fmur and TU, indicat- 
ing perhaps direction— is plausible. in any case there 
appears to be some close connection between MAR TU 
and the name Amurru.! The text in which Sargon’s 
western conquests are spoken of is probably of a very 
much later date than Sargon himself; but the value of 
the tradition, and at all events of the geographical 
nomenclature, is unimpaired by this fact. ‘The Amarna 
tablets, which constitute the remains of 
10. In Amarna ). redu aor ay tener 
tāblets: “gy ptian ge e fifteenth 
century B.C., confirm the great antiquity 
of the term Amurru. In the letters to their. royal 
master written by officers under Egyptian suzerainty, 
the term is of uot infrequent occurrence, and an ex- 
amination of the passages proves that it is applied, just 
like the corresponding term in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions, to the mountainous district lying immediately to 
the east of the coast-land of * Canaan' in the Egyptian 
sense—47.e., of Northern Palestine. The eastern limits 
are again not sharply defined. In the period to which 
the Amarna tablets belong, the Hittites are beginning 
to extend their settlements beyond the Orontes ; but 
between ' Hatti' and ‘.Amor’ land there was a district 
known as .Vadasit, which reached to Damascus. 'Fhis 
may, roughly, be regarded as the eastern frontier 
of the '.Xmurru' district. The. agreement. between 
the Egyptian and the .\marna nomenclature extends to 
the term ‘Canaan,’ which, under the form Kinahhi, is 
limited in the Amarna tablets to the northern ' lowland ' 
or sca-coast. lt was quite natural that, from being 
applied to the interior district of Northern Palestine, the 
term ‘Amurru’ should come to be employed. for the 
interior of Southern Palestineas well, just as the Egyptians 
extended the application of ‘Canaan’ to the entire 
Palestinian coast. When the Assyrian conquerors in 
lj ia later Pr ninth tentur Denn to threaten the 
Assyrian, ebrew kingdoms, they include the 
dominion of the Jatter under the land of 
'Amurru.' The term ‘land of Israel’ occurs only once 
in Assyrian inscriptions, and even this passage is 
not beyond dispute. Again, since the ‘Amurru’ 
district in the proper sense was the first territory that 
the earliest Babylonian and Assyrian conquerors set 
foot in after crossing the Orontes, it also happens that 
the term becomes for them the most general designation 
for the ‘West.’ On the other hand, it must be noted 
that this development in the use of * Amurru ' is directly 
due to Babylonian influence, and forms part of the 
heritage bequeathed to later times by the period of early 
Babvionian control over the land lying to the west of 
the Orontes, 
At the comparatively late period when Assyria, 
12. Land of usurping the place formerly held by Baby- 
Hawadee. lonia, begins her conquests, the ' Amoritic 
power in Northern Palestine was seriously 


.| For a discussion of the subject and a somewhat different 
view, see Schrader, ‘Das land Amurru,' SBA Wi" Dec. 20, 1894. 
Cp also Wi. GZ 1('95), 51-54. An analogy for thus indicating 
‘westward’ by a reference to a land | ring to the west is to be 
found in the OT designation of Veged for ‘south.’ 
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threatened by the Hittites (g.7.). In extending their 
settlements beyond the Orontes they encroached upon 
* Amoritie' territory, The distinct traces of this west- 
ward movement of the Hittites are to be found in the 
Amarna tablets already mentioned. Indeed, the move- 
ment forms the key to the political situation of Palestine 
in the fifteenth century B.C. The Assyrian conquerors 
accordingly, when proceeding to the West, invariably 
began their canipaigns by a passage of arms with the 
Hittites. This, taken together with the waning strength 
of the ' Amorites,’ led to another change m the geo- 
graphical nomenclature—the extension. of the term 
Hatti or Hittite to Northern Palestine as far as the 
Mediterranean, so as to include, therefore, Phoenicia 
proper. For Southern Palestine the older designation 
‘Amurru’ held its own, and the differentiation. thus 
resulting between ‘Hatti’ and ‘Amurru’ assumed a 
practical significance which was quite independent of 
the original applicatica of the two terms. 

It will have become evident from this sketeh of the 
early fortunes of l'alestine that care must be exercised 
in drawing conclusions from geographical 


MA nomenclature. ‘The Hittite power does 
aa not extend to the sea-coast because of the 


extension of the geographical term, and 
so the ethnographical application of Amoritic cannot be 
determined from the geographical usage. 

That ‘Amur’ originally designated a particular tribe, 
or possibly a group of tribes, settled chietly in the Anti- 
libanus district, is one of the few 
facts to be deduced from the early 
Egyptian monuments. These Amorites of Northern 
Palestine are frequently represented by the Egyptians 
as a blond people with a cast of countenance that marks 
them off from what are generally considered to be 
Semitic traits (sce Petrie, Racial Types from the Lyvptian 
Aonuments) it would be hazardous, in the face of 
our imperfect knowledge, to enter upon further specula- 
tions as to their origin, There are good reasons for 
believing that already at a very early 


14. Amorites. 


P cud period the population of Palestine pre- 
ASIA sented a mixture. of races, and that 


through intermarriage the dividing lines 
between these races became fainter in the course of time, 
until all sharp distinctions were obliterated. lence the 
promiscuous grouping - so characteristic in the Hexa- 
teuch-—of Amorites with Perizzites, Hivites, Fittites, 
etc., of northern and southern Palestinians, without any 
regard to ethnic distinetions. The problem of differentia- 
ting between these various groups whom the Hebrews 
encountered upon settling in Palestine is at present 
incapable of solution. Future discoveries will. prob- 
ably emphasise still more strongly the heterogeneous 
character of the tribes. — "heir unorganised condition 
o nmade them a comparatively easy prey 

c RS to conquerors and vet difficult to. ex- 
ADBOTDSIOI. oenünates ‘The early Babylonian and 
lgyptian conquerors were content with a general 
recognition of their supremacy on the part of the 
inhabitants. Native Palestinians were retained in con- 
trol, and all that was demanded was a payment of 
tribute from time to time, When, however, the 
Hebrews permanently settled. in Southern Palestine, 
about 1200 B.C., the early inhabitants lost much of their 
political prestige. In the course of time, also, many of 
the groups were reduced toa state of subjection, varying 
in degree, but in all cases, except in the case of the 
inhabitants of the coast, sufficiently complete to prevent 
any renewal of former conditions, With the suceessful 
establishment of the ġ'ne Zsrac in the lands to the west 
of the Jordan, the history of the pre-Israelitish inhabit- 
ants comes to an end in Southern Palestine, except so 
far as the influence of these Canaanitish groups upon 
the religious life of the Israelites is involved. The 
Hittites in the north, of course, survive; but the other 
groups, including the Amorites, gradually disappear, 
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either sinking into a position of utter insignificance or 
amalgamating with the Hebrew tribes (see GOVERNMENT, 
§ 15; IsRAEL, § 8). The frequent injunctions in the 
Hexateuch warning the people against intermarriage 
with these conquered groups are clear indications that 
such intermarriages must have been common. 

A new element in the ethnographical environment of 
Palestine that appears simultaneously with, or shortly 

S ME before, the invasion of the Hebrews is 
17. Philistines. represented by the Philistines, who, 
coming (it would appear) from some island or coast-land 
to the west of Palestine, succeeded as a sturdy seafaring 
nation in making settlements along the inhospitable 
southern coast of Palestine. “Their non-Semitic character 
has been quite definitely ascertained ; but, once in 
Palestine, they appear to have exchanged their own 
language for one of the Semitic dialects spoken in the 
land to which they came. It is rather curious that 
these Philistines, who generally lived in hostile relations 
with the Hebrews, and at various times threatened 
the existence of the Hebrew settlements, were eventu- 
ally the people to give their name to a district 
which they never possessed in its entirety. In 
the latest Assyrian inscriptions, however, Pilaštu still 
appears in its restricted application to the southern 
coast-land, and it is not until the days of the Roman 
conquest that the equation ' Palestine = Philistia + 
Canaan ' becomes established. 

On the basis of the Egyptian and the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions and of the OT, the history of Canaan may be 
18. Historical divided into three periods: («) the 

periods. pre-1sraelitish period, from about 3800 
B.C. to the definite constitution of the 
Israelitish confederacy ; (4) the Israelitish supremacy 
from circa 1100 B.C. to circa 740; (c) decline of this 
supremacy, ending with the absorption of Canaan by 
Assyria and Babylonia 587 R.C. After the return of 
the Hebrews from the so-called Babylonian exile, the 
history of the north and south becomes involved in the 
various attempts to found a universal empire, under- 
taken in succession by Persia, Macedonia, and Rome. 

‘the characteristic note in the history of Canaan 
down to the pericd of Persian supremacy is the impossi- 
bility of any permanent political union 
among the inhabitants. — ljven the 
Hebrews, united by a common tradition and by religion, 
yield to the inevitable tendency towards political division 
instead of union. This tendency stands in close relation- 
ship to the geographical conditions (see G.A.Sm. 
Hist. Geogr.). The land is split up into coast-land, 
highland, and valleys; in consequence of which, it 
presents climatic extremes sufficient to bring about 
equally sharp contrasts in social conditions. The 
resulting heterogeneous disposition of the population 
appears to have rendered united action (except in extreme 
necessity) impossible even among those sections most 
closely united by blood and traditions. [For further 
details regarding these three periods of Canaanitish 
history see the articles ISRAEL, $ 6, HITTITES, PHa:- 
NICtA, PHILISTINES, etc. ]. M. J., JR. 

CANALS (DN), Ex. 719 Nah. 38 RVm& See 
EcvPT, $86. The Hebrew word denotes the arms or 
canals of the Nile (2&2). On artificial water-courses in 
Palestine see CONDUITS. 


CANANAZEAN (o kaNaNAa10C [Ti. WH], cananeus 
[Vg]. Juss [Pesh. ]). the designation applied to Simon 
the apostle (Mt. 104 Mk. 318 RV; mg. ' Zealot’). The 
word does not mean an inhabitant of Canaan (so AV 
CANAANITE, based upon TR xararirgs), which in Gr. 
is usually expressed by yavavaios (y=3); nor has it 
anything to do with Cana. It is a transliteration of 
xx. the pl. of iw;p (cp Bib. Heb. x37), which in 
Lk. 6 :5 Acts1:13 is represented by the Gr. equivalent 
£yXorjjs, ZEALOT (4.v.). 
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CANDACE (kaNAakH [Ti. WH]), queen of the 
Ethiopians (Al@cdrwyv), is incidentally mentioned in Acts 
827. For the kingdom of Ethiopia which continued to 
maintain its independence against the Roman emperors, 
see ETHIOPIA. Its queen was often called Candácé ; 
this seems, indeed, to have been regarded as an official 
title, somewhat like ‘ Pharaoh' (or rather * Ptolemy '?) 
in Egypt. The name occurs in hieroglyphics on a 
ruined pyramid near ancient Meroé : see Lepsius, Denk- 
miler, v. pl. 47 (pyram. 20 of Begerauieh). There, a 
queen is called Amen-aryt and K(e)(e)&y.! It is 
difficult to say which of the two or three queens called 
Candace was buried in that tomb. 

1. Strabo (820; see also Dio Cass. 5829; 54 s) speaks of the 
one-eyed virago Candace (rs Basiàíoons . . Kavõáxys, fj rað” 
haas Apte rov Aifiómov, avépixy Tis uel mempop.évr Tov érepoy 
Tov ofPadpwr) who in 22 B.C. attacked Egypt, overpowered the 
three cohorts of Roman soldiers stationed at the first cataract 
and devastated the Thebaid, but was easily defeated hy the 
legate Petronius, and pursued 10 her northern capital, Napata, 
which was destroyed. 2. Pliny (0 35) seems ro refer the reign of 
Candace ('regnare feminam Candacem’) to the time when 
Nero's explorers passed through Nubia; his assertion that the 
name had become somewhat common among the queens of 
Meroé (‘quod nomen multis jam annis ad reginas transiit ") is 
usually pushed much too far against the monumental evidence. 

The Fthiopian officer of Acts 8 cannot well have had 
any connection with the Candace of Strabo; but his 
mistress may not improbably have been the contemporary 
of Nero. 

Nero's explorers reported the southern capital as in ruins, in 
consequence of internal wars between the Ethiopians; most 
likely, the royal residence had already been shifted S. to Widy- 
es-Sofra and Soba, where ruined palaces and temples of the latest 
style have been found, but the kingdom appears still to have 
taken its name from the capital Meroé where the kings were, at 
least, buried. 

For the condition of the Meroitic kingdom at that 
time and the part played by the queens (or rather kings’ 


mothers), see ETHIOPIA. W. M. M. 


CANDLE (73; AyyNoc), Job 186 Mt. 515 etc. ; cp 
below, and see LAMP. 


CANDLESTICK, the EV rendering of (1) m¢xéraih 
my Ex. 25 31 etc. (AyyNta), the well-known candela- 
brum of the temple, and (2) Aram. xebrasté NIMZ'022 
(deriv. uncert.), Dan.55 (Aàwrrac [Theod.], oc 
[G]), to the former of which the present article will con- 
fine itself, leaving to the articles LAMP and TEMPLE 
further remarks upon the use of lights in temples or 
shrines, and of lights (and ‘candlesticks’ or rather 
' Jampstands ') for secular purposes. 

'There is no critical evidence to support the supposition 
that the temple candelabrum described by P in Ex. 25 3: f 
9371; f. existed before the Exile. On 
the contrary, an old passage 1 S. 33 
(written, perhaps, at the beginning of 
the seventh century B.C. [Bu., SBOT; cp SAMUEL, i. 
8 3 (a)]) speaks only of a ‘lamp’ (13) which seems to 


have burnt from night-fall until the approach of dawn. 
Solomon, it is true, is said to have had ten golden 
m*nóróth in his temple, five on either side (1K. 7 49 7) ;? 
but they are not mentioned in 2 K. 2513-17 (in the || Jer. 
52 19 their introduction is due to a glossator), nor do we 
find any trace of them in the templé described by Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 40f.), or in the restoration of temple-treasures 
by Cyrus (Ezra16/.).3 These facts, as well as internal 
evidence, support Stade's conclusion that the passage in 
1 K. is an interpolation (ZATI 3168 f£ ['83], GVI 
123o; cp Now. HA 2 4o n. 2, and Benz. ad éoc.). The 


PII. 


the disficured fifth sign. , 

2 Apart from the instruments used in tending this candlestick 
and the lamps themselves, mention is made only of the ' flowers" 
(ma, ® in Ki. Aaumaé[e]ta [in Zech. 4 2253, ‘bow! '], in 2 Ch. 421 
AafiBes [/.e., CNP, ‘tongs 'D. 

3 Unmentioned also in 2 Macc. 25 and the Apoc. of Baruch | 
67 f. 


1. Not pre- 
exilic. 
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ten candlesticks of the temple of Solomon have probably 
been evolved from the imagination of a later scribe, who 
scems to have adopted the number ten to agree with the 
ten 'bases' (noz); cp t K. 739. Obviously it is no 
real objection to our view of the critical value of 1 K. 
1 49 that the Chronicler mentions candlesticks of gold 
and silver among David's gifts to Solomon in 1 Ch. 2815. 
That this verse in its present form has suffered ampli- 
fication appears from a comparison with ©. 

Tradition held that these ten candlesticks (Jos. angments the 


number to 10,000! [.1w£. viii, 37]) either were already present 
along with the Mosaic candelabrum, or were exact copies of it 
(cp 2 Ch. 47, Geez). Naturally Solomon's great wealth was 
considered a sufficient explanation of the otherwise curious fact 
that, whereas he employed ten candlesticks, the Mosaic taber- 
nacle and the second temple were content with one. Bammidbar 
Rabba, 15, adds that the candlestick was one of the five things 
taken away and preserved at the destruction of Solomon's temple. 


The candlestick of gold, called also the ' pure candle- 
stick ' (Lev. 24 4), is deseribed at length by P in Ex. 
e 253. (—3717 f£.) It was placed out- 

3. Description. Side the veil, in front of the table of 
shewbread (see the Vg. addition to Nu.92) The 
m*nórdh comprised the x» (AV shaft ),! 732 (branch, 
xaAapu4a Kos), y"22 (AV bowl, RV cup, xpariüjp, scyphus), 
“asg (knop, eparpwrhp; Targ. Pesh. ‘apple’),? and 
mg (flowers, xpivoy [similarly ‘arg. Pesh. Vg. ‘lily ']), 
perhaps collectively ‘ornamentation.’ The workman- 
ship was agro, 'beaten-work' or repoussé (so G 
ropevrus ; but arepeós in Nu. 84 Ex. 37 14[17] ; Jos., onthe 
other hand, has sexwvevuévos, 'cast'). From an upright 
shaft three arms projected on either side. Each branch 
comprised three cups described as epe 'shaped like 
[or ornamented with Jalmonds’ (éxrervmropevo kapvío kevs 
see ALMOND), together with Za/Zirand pérah. Under 
each pair of branches was a 4ay/ór (lx. 25 35), and 
four sets of £a//ór and pérah were to be found ‘in the 
candlestick’ (25:22. £.c., on the shaft, v. 34). These 
four may have included the three of v. 35, in which 
case the fourth was between the base and the lowest 
pair, or near the summit. Possibly, however, the 
four sets came between the topmost pair of branches 
and the summit (cp the illustration in Reland De Sois 
Templi, facing p. 35). The centre shaft in Zechariah's 
vision was surmounted by a bowl (12 53 Aaumddcov). 
From Jos. (nt. iii. 67) we learn that the candelabrum was 
hollow, and comprised opacpia, xpira with potoxo: and 
xpamptéia, seventy ornaments in all.) Jı ended in seven 
heads 'xardAAgAat' and was situated obliquely (Ao£ós) before 
the table of shewhread, and thus looked E. and S. 05's version of 
Ex. 37 17 J- (ditfering widely from the present MT) supplies the 
interesting statement that from the branches (xaAauioxoc) there 


roceeded three sprouts (BAacrot) on either side ‘é€coovpevos 
@dAndos.” Rabbinical tradition (cp Talm. Menach. 285, Abar- 


1 XY (Ex, 2531 37 17 Nu. 34) is difficult. RV renders ‘base’; 
so Pesh. (aM D [7.¢., Baoris], 43); but AV finds support in © 
Vg. (xavAós, hastrfe, stipes, and in Ex. 37 17 ao vectis [used also of 
the 0°93 ‘staves’ for carrying the ark]. — — when used of 
inanimate objects denotes the ‘flank’ (cp Ex. 402224 Lev. lir 
Nu.3393s 2 K.1614) The specific mention of the 'base' 
of the candlestick accordingly seems uncertain, unless perhaps 
we should read 2, ‘stand,’ ‘base ‘(cp 2 Ch. 6 13), instead of TV. 


On the other hand, the candlestick may have had originally no 
base (cp above, § 4). 


2 Perhaps a pear-shaped ornament : cp Syr. Xo and see 


BDB, s.v. 

3 [t is difficult to see how he obtains this number. Six 
branches each with 3 sets of gebla’, kaftòr, and perah (32 JJ 
including the shaft with 4 similar sets (v. 34) and the 3 
Aaftorim (v. 35), amount to 69 (54-- 124-3). Berio to this 
we must add the figure at the summit of the central shaft 
(possibly ornamented in a different manner). The artist in a 
Hebrew MS of the first half of the thirteenth century (Brit. 
Mus., Harley, 5710, fol. 136a), following a different interpreta- 
tion of Ex. 25 33, assigns only one perak and &a/für to each 
branch, including the shaft. Each of the seven branches has 


3.g¢63 im, and at the extremity a lamp (Y). Below the £a/?2x 
joining the lowest um of branches the artist has drawn 
(reckoning downwards) a perah, a kaftör, and a gebla'. 
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banel, Rashi, etc., on Ex. Z.c.) maintained that the candelahrum 
stood three ells in height and measured two ells between the outer 
lights ; and that it stood upon a tripod (Maimonides ; cp Crenius, 
Opusc. fasc. vi. 22/.) The seven lamps were provided with pure 
olive oil (Ex. 27 20/.), and for the general service were supplied 


‘tongs ’(O°NP%), ‘snuff dishes ' (MIMD), and various ' oil vessels ‘ 
qs “52),1 The lamps were to be tended daily (Ex. 307 /.) ; but 
tradition varied as to how many were kept lit at one time.2 The 
light was never allowed to be extinguished, and tradition relates 
that the approaching fall of the temple was prognosticated by the 
sudden occurence of this mishap (Talm. boma, 39^); cp the 
lament in 4 Esd. 1022 (written after. the fall of Jerusalem), 
lumen candelabri nostri extinctum est. 

It was forbidden to reproduce the candlesticks exactly (cp 
Onias and the temple of Leontopolis, 8/ vii. 10 3) ; but this law 
could be evaded p making them with five, six, or even eight arms 
(415. Zara, 43a). 

The holy candelabrum is referred to comparatively 
seldom in subsequent writings.* It forms the motive in 
3. History. WE vision isl 4, cp Bun 11 4). 

n B.C. 170 Antiochus Epiphanes carried it 
off along with the golden altar etc. (1 Macc. 121, 5 
Avxvía ToU pwrós [AN], om. V); but a fresh one 
(tradition relates that n was of inferior material) was 
reconstructed by Judas after the purification of the 
temple (164 B.C., 1 Mace. 449). Jesus the son of Sirach 
employs the Avyvos ékAáumwv rì Avyrías aylas as a 
simile for beauty in ripe old age (Feclus. 2617). The 
same is doubtless the Avyvia iepa seen by Pompey (^n. 
xiv. 44), which, with its seven Aéxrot, was one of the 
three famous objects in the temple of Herod (2/ v.55). 
Its fate at the fall of Jerusalem is well known. The 
holy candelabrum, or, more probably, a copy of it, was 
carried in the triumph of Titus (// vii. 55), and was 
depicted upon the famous arch which bears his name. 
Vespasian deposited it in the temple of Peace, and after 
various vicissitudes (sce Smith, DB), sz.) it was placed 
in the Christian church at Jerusalem (533 A.D.) All 
trace of it has since been lost. Possibly it was destroyed 
or carried off by Chosroes ] I. of Persia, when, in 614, he 
took and pillaged Jerusalem (see Levesque in Vigouroux, 
DB, sv). 

Curiously enough, Josephus, in his account of the 
triumph of Titus, states that the workmanship (čpyov) of 
the candlestick was not the same as that which had been 
in the temple? As was the case with other objects in 
the triumph, it was probably constructed from the de- 
scriptions of the captives; besides, such conventional 
candlesticks were not unknown at that time. The 
grittin-like figures depicted upon the base of the 
candelabrum may be possibly ascribed to the artist ; so 
far as can be judged, they do not resemble the mythical 
symbols from Palestine or Assyria. Consequently, in 
endeavouring to gain an idea of the original seven- 
branched candlestick, one must not adhere too strictly 
to the representaticn upon the Arch of ‘Titus. 

The language emploved to deseribe the sacred 
mtnóràh shows that it must have closely resembled a 
tree.” Seven-branched trees are frequently met with in 
sculptures, etc., from the E.,8 and, as Robertson Smith 
observes, ‘in most of the Assyrian examples it is not easy 
to draw the line between the candelabrum and the sacred 
tree crowned with a star or crescent moon’ (AS?! 488). 
Since it is only natural to look for traces of Assyrian or 


Y Zech. 41a mentions also MAIS, ‘pipes,’ for conveying the 
oil (sv£wrrpes). ; ] 

2 Cp Ex. 27 20 f. 2 Ch. 13 11 and Jos. lt, ti. 8 3. Rabbinical 
tradiuon held that only ose was lit by day. This, it has been 
suppene, was the lamp upon the central shaft (called *-3:75 =) 

Thus, e.g., in the Feast of Tabernacles (see Succah, 35). 

4 The evidence for the existence of more than one in post- 
exilic times rests only upon Jos. S/ vi. 83. With Aat. xii. 54 
(1 Macc. 1 21) contrast 74, 7 6. 

5 5/ vii.55 [ed. Niese]. The passage is not free from 
obscurity. ‘oteworthy is the remark that slender arms 
(xavAioxos) resembling the form of a trident were drawn forth. 
(See § 4.) 2 

6 Cp their use as symbols in Rev. 1 12/: 21 f. 45. 

7 Cp similarly the candelabrum in the temple of the Palatine 
Apollo (Pliny, 848). 

A seven-branched palm upon a coin of the Maccabees; see 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, 71, n. 7. 
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Babylonian influence in the second temple, it is not 
improbable that the »s*nóráA was originally a represent- 
ation of the sacred seven-branehed tree itself, possibly 
indeed the tree of life.! The six arms, instead of 
coming up and forming a straight line with the top of 
the central shaft, probably tapered off, the extremities 
of each pair being lower than those of the pair above 
it, thus presenting more accurately the outline of a trec. 
Examples of candelabra with the arms thus arranged 
are not unknown.? 

It is not impossible that the Z/Zrog and ZLz/aó 
('citron' and ' palin-branch' ; cp APPLE, § 2 [3') of 
the Feast of Tabernacles (wherein candlesticks played 
so iniportant a part) are to be connected also with this 
sacred seven-branched tree, from which, it has been sug- 
gested, the ndri has been evolved. The specific tree 
represented was one which, for various reasons, was con- 
sidered the most unique and valuable. The choice may 
have depended more strictly upon the belief that it was 
supposed to represent the tree of temptation in the 
Paradise myth (so at all events in Christian times ; ep 
Didron, Manuel d' Iconographie chrétienne, 80). 

See Reland, De Sholits Templi; M. Opitz, Disquisitio . . . de 
candelabri .. . structura (1708); Reinach, L'Arc de Titus 
(Paris, 1830); and Vigouroux, DB, s.v. ‘Chandelier,’ with the 
literature there quoted. S A C 


CANON 


CANE, SWEET (^25), Is. 4324 Jer. 620. See REED, 
1 (à). 

CANKERWORM (po: Bpoyxoc or axpic), Ps. 
10534 Jer. 511427 Joell, [twice]. 225 Nah. 315161 ; in 
Ps. and Jer. AV has CATERPILLER, The Hebrew yelek 
is usually regarded as denoting a young stage in the 
history of the locust; but this seems doubtful. See 
Locust, § 2, n. 6. 


CANNER (733), Ezek. 27 23, MT, usually taken for the 
name of a place in Mesopotamia with which Tyre had 
commercial dealings, and identified with Calneh (see 
Schr. in Riehm's AWB, 1256). Cornill even reads 
' Calneh ' (2372), appealing to a single Heb. MS which 
reads thus, and to variants of @—viz., xaAAav [A0], 
xaxa [V]. But the name is really non-existent ; the 
words rendered ' and Canneh and Eden’ should rather 
be ‘and the sons of Eden.’ 

Every where else we read either of Beth-Eden or of B'ne Eden ; 
it is not prohable that there is an exception here. The 
xavaa [B], or xavaav [AQ] of G, is not 2312, but. g:3 or 1332» 


where p or y is a relic of D» and 33a corruption of *33. Most 
MSS of @ give only two names, and the second name is not 
Canneh (as Smith's 812), but a corruption of B'ne Eden. The 
discovery (for such it seems to be) is due to Mez (Gesch, der 
Stadt Harrán, 1892, p. 34). TAK G: 


CANON 
INTRODUCTION: THE IDEA OF A CANON (88 1-4). 
A. OLD TESTAMENT. 


i. Contents OF OT CANON (§§ 5-14). 
Extent and classification (§ 5). 
Order of books (8$ 7-9). 

In Septuagint ($ 10 7.) 

In Josephus, Jerome (88 12-14). 
li. CLOSING OF CANON (88 15-22). 

Early tradition (8$ 15-17). 


(88 18-21). 


Elias Levita and * The Great Synagogue 


Scientific method (8 22). 

ili, HISTORY OF CANON (88 23-59). 
First canon: the Law (88 23-27). 
Second canon: the Prophets (88 28-42). 
Why not canonised with Law ($$ 28-35). 


Tate ($§ 39-42). . 

Third canon: Hagiographa ($8 43-59). 
Principle observed (88 43-47). 

Dare (88 48-55). 

Résumé (8 56). 

Non-Palestinian views (8 57_/) 

OU canon in Christian Church (§ 59). 


Traditions, etc. (88 36-38). 
B. NEW TESTAMENT. 


Gradual growth ($8 60-64). 
Evidence of orthodox writers (§§ 65-68). 
Evidence of unorthodox writers (8 69). 


Versions (8 70). 
General traces of NT (8 71). 
Muratorian canon (§ 72). 


Books temporarily received ($ 73). 
Result ($ 74). 


Bibliography : OT and NT ($ 75 7). 


The word canon is Greek; its application to the 

Bible belongs to Christian times ; the idea originates in 
Judaism. 

pice The Greck (6) xavov (allied to xávra, 

erms. j ) S ! 

KAVN, a reed’; borrowed from the 

Semitic ; Heb. zzp) means a straight rod or pole, a rod 

used for measuring, a carpenter's rule ; and, by met- 

onymy, a rule, norm, or law; a still later meaning is 
that of catalogue or list. 

As applied to the books of Scripture xavwy is first met 
with in the second half of the fourth century: thus, BugMa 
Kavovixa (as opposed to àxarór« ra) in can. 59 of the 
Council of Laodicea (circa 360 A.n. ), and B. kavori(ó- 
peva in Athanasius (ef. fest, 39; 365 A.D.) ; kavev for the 
whole collection is still later. The original 
signification is still a question. Did the 
term mean (a) the books constituted into 
a standard; or (4) the books corresponding to the 
standard (/.e. of the faith; cp xavdv éxxAnovagrixds, K. 


2. Early 
usage. 


1 Perhaps originally a symbol of the universe—the tree of life 
being viewed as distinct in its origin from the sacred mountain of 
Elohim with which ina later myth it was combined. (Cp j ACHIN 
and Boaz.) It is noteworthy that a seven-branched palm is 
represented hy the side of an altar on an old Greek vase 
(Ohnefalsch- Richter, A yros, pl. 155, fig. 3). 

2 Cp PEF Twenty-one Vears Work in the Holy Land, 154, 
the representation upon an amethyst reproduced in Reland, De 
Szol., facing p. 35, also #4. facing p. 42. The older form may in 
time have tended to approach the conventional form represented 
upon the arch of Titus, which agrees with later Jewish tradition. 
This form, resembling a trident in its outline, is especially noted 
by Jos. asa novelty (8/ vii, 55). For illustrations of the latter 
variety see Martigny, Dict. Ant. Chrét. (77) 113; the plates in 
Calmet's Dictionary ; and one at Tabariyeh (Perrot-Chipiez, 4» 
in Jud. 1250). 
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Tis &XnÓcias, x. THs mlaTews) and measured by it (cp 
xavovicat in Ptolemy's Letter to Flora, circa 200 A.D., 
in Holtzmann, p. 115 f.), or perhaps underlying it; or 
(c) the books taken up into the authoritative catalogue 
or into the normal number? The subject is discussed 
with full references to the literature in Holtzmann, pp. 


142 f. It is not improbable that the word passed 
through various phases of meaning in course of 
time. 


The idea involved is clearly fixed ; Ocómvevorat ypapal 
(Amphilochius, 04. 395), z«TevÜévra Beta eivai BugMa 
(Athanasius, z/ sup.) are expressions concurrently used 
to convey the same meaning. It was, as we saw above, 
a loan from Judaism, and within the Christian domain 
originally applied only to the sacred books of the 
svnagogue —the OT. So already in the NT itself (2 
Tim. 3:6). The doctrine of the synagogue was that all 
the writings ineluded in its canon had their origin in 
divine inspiration, and that it was God who spoke in 
them (Weber, § 20 1). This canon, with the doctrine 
attached to it, passed over to the Christian church and 
became its sole sacred book,! until new writings of 
Christian origin came to be added, and the Jewish 
canon, as the Old Testament, was distinguished from 
the New. 

The composite expression ‘canonical books' has an 
analogue in the usage of the synagogue. From the first 
century A.D. such books are designated 
DTI AX Deb (^ that defile the hands’ ge 
Yadayim 32453456; cp Eduyoth53, and 
1 But see also below, 88 57°59: 2 See below, § 40. 

3 See below, $ 53. 
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Weber, 8 2t t). Of this surprising expression still more 
surprising explanations have been offered. 

Thus (a) Buhl still prefers that drawn from Hadayvin, 45 6, 
according to which the designation was intended to prevent pro- 
fane uses of worn-out synagogue rolls. (^) Weber, Strack, C. 
H. H. Wright, and Wildeboer adopt that suggested by Shaddath, 
13^, 14a. According to this the object was to secure that, as 
unclean, the sacred writings should always be kept apart, and 
thus kept from harm such as might arise, e.g., if they were kept 
near consecrated corn, and so exposed to attack from mice. (o) 
A. Geiger (//interlassene Schriften, A 14) actually maintains that 
only such rolls as had been written on the skins of unclean beasts 
were intended to be declared unclcan. 

All such explanations are disposed of by Vadavim 
94, where there is a special discussion of the question 
whether the unwritten margins and outer coverings of 
sacred rolls detile the hands. Under none of the above 
explanations could any such question as this possibly 
arise, The fact that defilement only of the hands is 
: attributed to the sacred writings demands 
4. Sanctity. ; ; ; S 
moreattention than it has hitherto received. 
Interpreted in positive terms this can mean only that 
contact with them involves a ceremonial washing of the 
hands, especially as the ruling in the matter occurs in 
that Mishna treatise which relates to, and is nomed from, 
such hand-washings. The expression would be an 
unnatural one if it implied a command that the hands 
should be washed defore touching (so Fürst, p. 83). As 
enjoining washing ofer contact it is quite intelligible. 
The Pharisees (under protest from the Sadducees ; ep 
Vad. 46) attributed to the sacred writings a sanctity of 
such a sort that whosoever touched them was not allowed 
to touch aught else, until he had undergone the same 
ritual ablution as if he had touched something unclean.? 
The same precept, according to the stricter view, applied 
to the prayer ribbands on the “fAi/lim (Vad. 33; see 
Froxtietrs, end). ‘To this detilement of the hands 
the correlative idea is that of holiness ; ? both qualities 
are attributed together, but only to a very limited number 
of writings, namely the canonical (cp Ya4.35). See 
also CLEAN, § 3. 


zi OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. EXTENT AND ARRANGEMENT OF TUFE OT CANON, 
— The extent of the OT canon, so far as the synagogue 

is concerned, is exactly what we find in our 
5. No. Of abes pri Ite ind (ae 
‘hooks.’ ebrew. printe texts anc in the l rotestant 

translations. The original reckoning of the 
synagogue, however, does not regard the books as thirty- 
nine. The twelve minor prophets count as one book 
called ‘the twelve,” sey piw (so already in Baba Rathra, 
144, 158 test), Dodekapropheton ; soalso Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles ; whilst Ezra and Nehemiah form one 
book of Ezra. Thus 11 + 3-- 1 — 15 have to be deducted 
from our 39, leaving only 24.3 See 8 rr JF. 

The twenty-four canonical books fall into three main 
divisions: amn (the law) with tive books, gue23 (the 
6. Classi- prophets) with eight, Jnd gnn (the writ- 
ings, Hagiographa) with eleven.4 The 
prophets consist of four historical books 
(Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings) and four prophetical 
(Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve Minor). Since 
the Massoretic period (cp Strack, PREO 7 439) the first 
group has borne the name of pneri rass ('former 
prophets’) to distinguish it from the second, mxs) 
Ew (‘latter prophets‘). Among the Hagiographa a 
distinct group is formed by the five (festal) ' rolls '— ysn 
1 See WRS, Rel. Sem.) 161, 452. He well adds that the 
high priest on the Day of Atonement washed his flesh with water, 
not only when he pnt on the holy garments of the day, but also 
when he put them off (Lev. 1624; }omta, 7 4). 

2 With this corresponds the Mishnic name of the canon “n 
onam, while the names 4553 gso tacitly supplement the idea 
of holiness. To these exactly answer the NT expressions ypaóai 
aytar, te j T 5 S 
oo e n T cp Stare, eA nen 
3 Hence a very common old name for the collection, still fre- 
quently in use: ‘the twenty-four books,’ paso AYIN Srey, 
written also psp 3 5. 

_ + Hence the old collective title maman pe 23 amn with its 
Massoretic contraction * jm. 
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mbi—printed in modern impressions in the order of the 
feasts at which they are read in the synagogue : € anticles 
(Passover), Ruth (Pentecost), Lamentations (gth Ab, 
Destruction of Jerusalem), Ecclesiastes (Tabernacles), 
Esther (Purim). Only once (in the Baraytha! Berachoth, 
57^) do we find the three larger poetical books Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job — grouped together as msm eons, 
and the three smaller—- anocles, FEcclesiastes, Lamenta- 
tions as pepe mna. Fonally, Daniel, Izra, Chronicles 
close the list. 

Compass und threefold division. of the canon arc 
already taken as fully settled in a very old and author 
tative passage in the tradition of the 
synagogue, viz. the Baravtha Baba 
Bathra, 146 15a; but as to the order 
of the books within their several divisions the same 
passage gives a decision for the first time. "hie ex 
planation of this is that in the oldest times the sacred 
writings were not copied into continuous codices, Fach 
book had a separate roll to itself.” Accordingly, in the 
preceding Baraytha (Baba Bathra, 135), we tind the 
question started whether it be permissible to write the 
entire Holy Scriptures, or even the eight prophets, on a 
single roll. On the strength of some precedent or other 
the question is answered in the attirmative ; and this 
leads up to the further question as to the order in which 
the single books in the second and the third divisions 
ought to be written. This plainly shows that there was 
as vet on the subject no fixed tradition, and therefore too 
great importance ought not to be attached either to the 
Mishnic determination of the question or to the departure 
from Mishnie usage which we meet with.? Both, how- 
ever, are worthy of attention, 

The order of the prophets proper, according to our 
passage, ought to be: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the 

twelve, The position of Isaiah seems to 
8. Prophets. have struck even the teachers of the 
Gemara as remarkable, and is explained by them in a 
fanciful way. The Massora gives Isaiah the first place, 
and in this it is followed by the MSS of Spanish origin 
(as by the printed texts), while the German and French 
MSS adhere to the Talmudic order. Just because of 
its departure from strict chronology, we are justified in 
assuming that the Talmudic order rests on old and 
good tradition. We may safely venture, therefore, to 
make use of it in the attempt to answer the question of 
the origin not only of the individual books but also of 
the canon. 

For the first books of the Hagiographa, the order 
given in our printed texts—Psalms, Proverbs, Job— 
.. which is that of the German and French 

9. Hagio- MSS. giv 1 : i č hi 
ha. ^L gives place in our passage to this 

grap order: Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs. Nup- 
posing this to be the original place of the Book of Ruth, 
we might account for its later change of position by 
a desire to group together the five festal rolls. This 
explanation, however, is impossible for the reason that 
the Massora and the Spanish MSS put Chronicles in- 
stead of Ruth in the first place and before the Psalter. 
Of course, the same purpose is served by either arrange- 
ment: each of them prefixes to the (Davidic) Psalter 
a book which helps to explain it. The Book of Ruth 
performs this service inasmuch as it concludes with 
David's genealogical tree and closes with his name ; and 
the Book of Chronicles does so in a still higher degree, 
inasmuch as, in addition to the genealogy (1 Ch. 29 ff). 
it gives an account of David's life, particularly of his 
elaborate directions for the temple service and temple 
music. Thus the claim of the Psalter to the first place 


1 Baraytha (NI 3) is a Mishna tradition which has not been 


taken into the canon of the Mishna, hut comes from the same 
period (about 200 a.p.). On the very important passage referred 
to cp Marx, Traditio etc. , 
2 'The Law was an exception ; its five books as a rule consti- 
tuted but one roll, although the five fifths (rei were to be 
met with also separately (cp Afegi//a, 27a). 
3 Cp the excellent synoptic table in Ryle (Canon of OT, 281). 
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is only confirmed by both variations (that of the Talmud 
and that of the Massora) from the usual order.) On 
the other hand, the Massora and the Spanish MSS 
support the order, Psalnis, Job, Proverbs (Job before 
Proverbs), which therefore must be held to be the older 
arrangement, the other being explained by the desire to 
make Solomon come immediately after David. 

The arrangement of the five '' rolls" in the order of 
their feasts is supported only by the German and the 
French MSS. The Massora and the Spanish MSS 
have— Ruth, Cant. Ecel. Lam. Esth., whilst Bada 
Bathra, after transposing Ruth in the manner we have 
seen, gives the order— Keel. Cant. Lam., then intro- 
duces Daniel, and closes the list with Esther. We 
may venture to infer from this (1) that the arrangement 
of the Megill6th in the order of their feasts in the 
ecclesiastical year is late and artificial ; (2) that about 
the year 200 A.D. they had not even been constituted 
a definite group; (3) that the inversion of the order of 
Daniel and Esther, and the removal of Ruth from the 
head of the list, were probably designed to effect this, 
the position of Daniel before Esther having thus a claim 
to be regarded as the older ;? and (4) that the original 
position of the Book of Ruth is quite uncertain, because 
the first place among the rolls may have been assigned 
to it by the Massora simply because it had been deposed 
. from the first place among the Hagiographa. We may, 
further, regard it as probable that Proverbs was origin- 
ally connected, as in Baba B., with the other Solomonic 
writings. Finally, it may be taken as perfectly certain 
that Ezra and Chronicles closed the list.’ 

'The definition, division, and arrangement of books 
as given above, which rests on real tradition, and must 

constitute the basis for our subsequent 
10. The LXX. investigations, is violently at variance 
with that of the LXX. It will be sufficient merely to 
indicate the differences here, for, as compared with the 
canon of the synagogue, that of the LXX represents 
only a secondary stage in the development. 

(1) The arrangement of the LXX is apparently in- 
tended to be based on the contents of the books. The 
poetical books are, on the whole, regarded as didactic 
in character, the Prophets proper as mainly predictive, 
whilst the Law leads up to the historical books and is 
closely connected with the Former Prophets. As the 
Prophets are plaeed at the end, the progress of the 
collection is normal—from the past (historical books) 
to the present (didaetie books) and the future (books 
of prophecy). 

Certain, however, of the miscellaneous collection which forms 
the Hagiographa—those, namely, that are historical—are trans- 
ferred to the first division, where a place is assigned them on 
chronological principles. Ruth (cp 11) is inserted immediately 
after Judges, whilst Chronicles, Ezra, and Esther are appended 
at the end. Lamentations, on the other hand, regarded as the 
work of Jeremiah (cp 2 Ch. 3525 and the opening words of the 
book in B), is transferred to the third division (prophetic books) 
and appended to cm ; whilst Daniel closes the entire collec- 
tion. Lastly, Job, regarded as a purely historical book,4 serves 
to effect the transition from the historical to the didactic writings. 

Of the prophetical books, the Dodecapropheton heads the list 
(in a somewhat varying order of the individual books), pre- 
sumahly on account of the higher antiquity of the writings which 
open it. 

(2) Samuel and Kings together are divided into four 
books of Kings. Chronicles is divided into two books, 
as is also (subsequently) Ezra. (3) In varying degrees 
new writings unknown to the Hebrew canon are inter- 
polated. 


1 Cp also 2 Macc. 2 13 7. ; Lk. 21 44. 

2 This is supported by Jerome in Prol. Gal. (cp the text in 
Ryle, 287 7). Other variations, it is true, occur in the same 
author. 

3 |t should be added that the MSS show the utmost 
irregularity in their arrangement of the Hagiographa ; cp Ryle, 
Excursus C, 281 f., and, for some important details, A. Rahlfs 
‘Alter u. Heimat der vaticanischen Bibelhandschrift, GGN, 
1899, Heft 1 (Philol.-hist. Klasse). 

4 There is, however, considerable vacillation as to its position. 
For other variations, which are very numerous, cp Ryle, 213 
£., and the table appended to 281. 
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The very various arrangements of the Hebrew canon 
which have been adopted in the Christian Church can 
11 Ruth and all be traced back to the LXX, with 
dara more or less far-reaching corrections 
based on the canon of the synagogue. 
Among all the divergences of the LXX from the syna- 
gogue arrangement, there is only one concerning which 
it is worth while considering whether it may not possibly 
represent the original state of things as against the syna- 
gogue tradition: Ruth is made to follow Judges, and 
Lamentations Jeremiah. — If the actual state of the case 
be that these two books ranked originally among the 
prophets, but were afterwards transferred to the Hagio- 
grapha, the historical value of the threefold division of 
the canon is very largely impaired. Now, this order 
of the books is supported by the oft-recurring reckoning 
of twenty-two books instead of twenty-four (cp above, 
§ 2), areckoning which can be explained only on the 
assumption that Ruth and Lamentations were not 
counted separately, being regarded 
as integra] parts of Judges and Jere- 
miah. Our sole Jewish witness to this is Josephus (c. 
4.1.8; circa 100 A.D.). He gives the total as twenty- 
two, made out as follows: Moses, 5; Prophets after 
Moses, 13; hynins to God and precepts for men, 4. 
The last-named category doubtless means the Psalms 
and the three Solomonie writings. Thus Daniel, 
Esther, Ezra, Chronicles, and even Job, are, as his- 
torical books, reckoned with the prophets, and Ruth 
and Lamentations are not counted at all—that is 
to say, they are included in Judges and Jeremiah.! 
Here clearly a compromise has been struck be- 
tween the threefold division of the synagogue, which 
places the prophets in the intermediate position, and 
the division of the Alexandrians, which arranges the 
books aecording to subjects. The Alexandrian canon 
is obviously in view also in the pointed addition [8:5Ma] 
rà dixaiws mem Tevuéva,? by which the books not eon- 
tained in the canon of the synagogue are excluded. 
We may conclude, therefore, that also the reason why 
Ruth and Lamentations are not reckoned as separate 
books is that the LXX is followed ; and thus we have 
no fresh testimony here. There is a further remark 
to be made. That the seven books just mentioned 
should be removed from the prophctie canon, if they 
once were there, to a place among the Hagiographa? 
could be explained only by a desire to have the festal 
rolls beside one another. In the oldest tradition, how- 
ever, there was no such group of rolls (see above, § 9). 
13. Origin of 'The supposed motive, therefore, could 
'N not have been operative. On the other 
o. 22. inb crc NE 
and, the number twenty-two has an 
artificial and external motive, not indicated by Josephus, 
but mentioned by all the Church fathers from Origen 
downwards:* there is thus one book for each letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet. This childish fancy is carried to 
an extreme point when the books are reckoned as twenty- 
seven (an alternative which is offered by Epiphanius and 
Jerome) to do justice to the five final letters also : thebooks 
of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Ezra are divided, 
the fifth being supplied in Epiphanius by Judges and 
Ruth, in Jerome by Jeremiah aad Lamentations. That 
this is mere arbitrary trifling is obvious. 

On the other hand Jerome gives also the number 
twenty-four (Prol. Gal.) cautiously describing it as a 
reckoning accepted by ‘nonnulli,’ 
Ruth and Lamentations thus being 


12. Josephus. 


14. Jerome, etc. 


1 For various blundering attempts to pu another meaning 
on the canon of Josephus, cp Strack, 428, Ryle, 166. Briggs 
(see of. cit. below, § 75, p. 127 A) inclines to the opinion that 
lebe did not recognise as canonical the Song of Songs and 
‘cclesiastes. See, on this point, below, 8 52 2- y 

2 The word eia afier Suxaiws is disallowed by Niese as an 
interpolation. , d 

3 A thing improbable in itself, as implying a degradation. 
See below, $ 43. J 

4 Cp the passages in Ryle, 221, and still more exhaustively 
in Strack, 435 A 
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counted among the Hagiographa. A symbolical sense, 
based on Rev. 44 10, is found for this number also. In the 
Prologue to Daniel, however, Jerome adopts 24 as Ae only 
reckoning : he counts 5, 8, and 11 books to each of the 
divisions respectively, though he does not mention the 
total. Support is given to the Baraytha Baba B. 14b, 15a 
in like manner hy the contemporary testimony of Bera- 
choth $75, which quotes Cant. Eccl. and Lam. as ' writ- 
ings,’ and by the Targum of Jonathan on the prophets, 
where Ruth and Lam. are wanting. Finally, our oldest 
witness—4th Esdras, probably written under Domitian 
(85-96 A.D. ), and therefore contemporary with Josephus 
—represents Ezra as writing at the divine command 94 
books (chap. 14)—1.e., after deduction of the 70 esoteric 
books, the 24 books of the canon.! 

The number twenty-two, therefore, certainly comes 
from a Jewish source; but it is a mere play of fancy. 
‘The original place of Ruth and Lamentations, accord- 
ingly, was in the third part of the canon. 


IL. TRADITION RELATING TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
CANON.— Even had there been a binding decision of 
1 a qualified body by which the number 
5. No . 
gees nization: of books (twenty-four) was declared to 
be canonical and all other books were 
excluded from the canon, there could hardly have been 
any tradition of it. According to the idea of the mean- 
ing and origin of canonicity entertained by the synagogue 
(the sole custodian of tradition), and inherited from it by 
the Christian Church, canonicity depends on inspiration, 
and this attribute each of the twenty-four books brought 
with it into the world quite independently of any ruling, 
and in a manner that unmistakably distinguished it from 
every other writing. The growth of the canon was 
represented as being like that of a plant; it began 
with the appearance of the first inspired. book, and 
closed with the completion of the last. The question 
accordingly was simply this: When was the latest 
canonical book composed? or, if this adniits of being 
answered, Who was its human author ? 
To this question the tradition of the synagogue actually 
offers an answer, —in the same Surartha Baba Bathra 
16. Baba 146 154a in which the order of the Prophets 
Bathra. and the Writings is determined. The passage 
proceeds thus :— * And who wrote them ?' 
—and names the writers of the several books in exact 
chronological sequence. The last of them is Ezra. With 
him, therefore (7.e., according to traditional chronology, 
about 444 B.C. ), the canon closed.” 
One can easily understand that, once Ezra had. been 
named as the latest author of any biblical book, men 
did not remain content with the assertion (quite correct, 
if we admit its premises) which attributed to him the 
closing of the canon merely de facto, without deliberate 
act or purpose. Rather did each succeeding age, 
according to its lights, attribute to him (or to his time) 
whatever kind of intervention it conceived to be neces- 
sary in order to secure for the canon a regular and 
orderly closing. The oldest form of 
17. 4 Esdras. this kind of tradition, so far as known 
io us, goes back earlier by a whole century than the 
tradition of the synagogue. It is to be found in the 
passage of 4 Esdras (chap. 14) that has been referred 
toalready.? Ezra (v. 18 f£.) prays God to grant him by 
his Holy Spirit that he may again write out the books 


1 The numbers differ in the various forms of the text. Besides 
à we find 904, 204, 84, 974. All, however, agree in the decisive 
gure 4; cp pe 156 f. 285. 
2 The real date of Ezra and rhe promulgation of the law 
related in Neh. 8-10 will be considered elsewhere (sce CHRON- 
OLOGY, $ 14; Nenemian). The results of the present article 
would not be altered essentially by fixing it, e.g., in the year 
427 or even 397, instead of 444. In what follows, therefore, 
444 B.C. means simply the date of Neh. 8-10. A full discussion 
of the point and a survey of recent literature will be found in C. 
d Kent, A History of the Jewish people during the Babylonian, 
Persian, and Greek periods, New York, 1899, pp. 195 ff. 354. 
3 For what follows cp Ryle, Excursus A, 239 rA where a 


very copious literature with fully translated quotations is given. 
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(here called ‘the law,’ forah, in which perhaps lingers 
a trace of an older form of tradition) which had been 
burnt (with the temple, one understands). God bids 
him take to himself five companions, and in forty days 
and nights he dictates to them ninety-four books (see 
above, 8 14), of which seventy are esoteric writings, and 
the remaining twenty-four are the canon of the OT, Of 
this legend no further trace has hitherto been found in 
the remains of Jewish literature ;! but within the Christian 
Church it shows itself as early as the time of lreniceus, 
frequently recurs in certain of the fathers (so Tertullian, 
Clem. Al., Orig., Euseb., Jerome, ete. ), and is prevalent 
throughout the scholastic period, alihough there it is 
weakened by references to the powers of ordinary human 
memory. 

The period of the humanists and of the reformation 
extinguished this as well as many other legends ;? but 
if the old legend disappeared, it was only 


4 
qom to make way for a modern one, not mystic 
Synagogue.’ but rationalistie in character. ‘This latter 
yB3BOEUE. obtained credence through Elias Levita 


(o5. 1549), who says? that Ezra and the men of the great 
synagogue (39737 non enn), among other things, had 
united in one volume the twenty-four books (which until 
then had circulated separately) and had. eléssihed them 
into the three divisions above mentioned, determining 
also the order of the Prophets and the Writings 
(differently, it is true, from the Talmudic doctors in 
Baba Bathra). ‘This assertion satisfied the craving of 
the times for a duly constituted body, proceeding in a 
deliberate manner. .\ccordingly the statement of Elias 
Levita, especially after it hod been homologated by J. 
Buxtorf the clder in his 7véerfas (1620), became the 
authoritative doctrine of the orthodoxy of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. “Fo it were added, as self- 
evident, though Levita said nothing of them, the authori- 
tative decree (TMottinger), and the separation of the non- 
canonical writings (so already Dustorf, and after him 
Leusden and Carpzov ).* 

It is vain to seek for the tradition on which Elias 
Levita based his representation. The "Talmud, which 
says a great deal about ‘the men of the great synagogue,’ 
has not a word to say about this action of theirs with 
reference to the whole body of Seripture. The medizeval 
Rabbins also touch on the matter but lightly. We con- 
clude therefore that, to suit the needs of his time, Levita 
merely inferred such an action from the existence of the 
body in question.? 

The evidence for the very existence of a body of the 
kind required, however, is extremely slender. From the 

19. Ita true D of e E D d it 

nature. was contona disputed anew. ] oven 
we moderns must admit that there was 
a body of some kind, the kind of existence that we can 
accord to it supplies the strongest refutation of the state- 
ment of Elias Levita. ‘The question as to what we are 
to understand by ‘the men of the great synagogue’ (or 


Strack gives the originals of the most important passages ; 
also Fabricius, Coder /’seudepigraphus | T 1 (1713), 1153 
21722), 289 ff. 2e ; 

Cp, however, the elucidation of the passage in Bafa B. 
146 15a, below, § 21. : ae 

2 See, for rhe attacks directed against it on rationalistic 
grounds in the Protestant as well as in the Catholic church, 
Ryle, 247 7. 

3 See third preface 10 Massoreth hammassoreth (1538, ed. 
Ginsburg, 1867, p. 120); cp Strack, 416. 

4 Cp the passages quoted in Ryle, 251 7% It should be 
added that the same step had been taken already in the late 

st-Talmudic tractate Adeth de R. Nathan (chap. 1), where it 
is said of ' the men of the great synagogue’ that they decided on 
the reception of Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, against 
objections that had been urged (see the passages in C. H. H. 
Wright, 11). We shall sce below that an artificial antedating 
can be clearly demonstrated here. 

Š When Levita points out that the order of the Prophets and 
the Writings, as fixed there, was different from that in Bata B. 
this only goes to show that the sages of the Mishna srill found 
something for them to give decisions about. Elias Levita forgets 
that these sages oed the books written on separate rolls, and 
that, therefore, there was not yet any order to fix. Cp above, $ 7. 
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rather ‘assembly ') in the sense in which the expression 
was originally used, may be regarded as now fully 
cleared up. By a brilliant application and criticism of 
all that tradition had to say and all the work of his 
modern predecessors, Kuenen?! demonstrated that this 
' synagogue’ is no other than the great assembly at 
Jerusalem described in Neh. 8.10: the assembly in 
which the whole body of the people, under the presidency 
of Nchemiah and through the signatures of its repre- 
sentatives, pledged itself to acceptance of the law-book 
of Ezra. This assembly, as the latest authority men- 
tioned in the OT, was afterwards, by the tradition of the 
synagogue, made responsible for all those proceedings 
of a religious nature not referred to in the OT, which, 
nevertheless, so far as known, dated from a period 
earlier than the tradition laid down in the Talmud. 
Since this last, however, with its most ancient (and 
almost mythical) authorities, the five * pairs’ and Anti- 
gonus of Socho, docs not go back farther than the second 
century B.c., there gradually grew out of the assembly, 
whose meetings began and closed within the seventh 
month of a single year, a standing institution to which 
people in that later time, each according to his needs 
and his chronological theories, attributed a duration 
extending over centuries. This was made all the easier 
by the chronology of the Talmud bringing the date of 
the Persian ascendency too low by some 150 years, and 
thus bringing the beginning and the end closer together.? 
'The activity as regards the canon, then, which Elias 
Levita and his followers ascribe to ‘the men of the great 
synagogue, implies for the most part a comparatively 
late and false conception of the character of that sup- 
posed body. What ancient tradition has to say about 
it remains well within the limits of time assigned to it by 
criticism. In Baka B. 145 15a, ' the men of the great 
synagogue’ have assigned to them a place immediately 
before Ezra; they write Ezekiel, the Dodecapropheton, 
Danie), and Esther. When, therefore, Ezra had con- 
tributed his share (Izra and Chronicles), forming the 
closing portion of the series of the twenty-four books, 
the canon was forthwith complete. It is evident (1) 
that here the activity of ' the men of the great synagogue’ 
does not extend below Ezra’s time; and (2) that it 
extends only to four books, not to the whole canon. 
Therewith the absolute untenableness of Levita's as- 
sertion becomes apparent. Expedients have been 
20. ‘Writing’ E to im vain ; as, for example, 
f books that 373, ‘to write,” means in the 

y "  Baraytha to ‘collect,’ or to ' transcribe 
and circulate," or both together (cp Marx, 41). ‘The 
writer’ of the Mishna most certainly means ¢he author of 
the books—so far as there can be a question of authorship 
where, in the last resort, the author is the Holy Spirit. 
Of authorship nothing but writing isleft. This, accord- 
ingly, is the sense assumed by Gemara and by rabbinical 
exegesis. What we are told concerning 'the men of 
the great synagogue’ is not more startling than it is to 
learn that Hezekiah and his companions wrote Isaiah, 
Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes,—books of which 
tradition is unanimous in saying that the last two were 


1 Over de mannen der groote Synagoge (Amsterdam, 1876), 
translated into German by K. Budde in his edition of Kuenen's 
collected essays (Gesammelte Abhandl., 1854, p. 161 f). 

2 Kuenen's proof has, in Great Britain, heen accepted (among 
others) by Robertson Smith (O 7/C(*) 169 4), Driver (/n£rod.(l) 
xxxiii), and (at least in all essentials) by Ryle, to whose very care- 
ful Excursus A (239-272) the reader is especially referred. It has 
indeed found an uncompromising opponent in C. H. H. Wright 
(Koheleth, 5 fF. 475 F), whose arguments, however, amount to 
little more than this—the necessity (which in fact produced 
the legend) for some corporate body by whom the religious 
duties of that time could have been discharged. This, however, 
cannot convert what is demonstrably legend into history. What- 
ever has to be conceded is granted already by Kuenen (Ges. 
Abh. 1156, 158) ; and writers like Strack (PR E?) 18 330, foot- 
note*) are skilful enough to reconcile the demand for such 
‘organised powers’ between Ezra and Christ with Kuenen's 
results. The most recent apology for the tradition is that of S. 
Krauss (‘The Great Synod,’ /OR, Jan. '98, p. 3477). Of 
course he does not defend the theory of Elias Levita. 
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wholly, and the second in great measure, written by 
Solomon two centuries before Hezekiah. Here, in fact, 
it is the miraculous that is deliberately related. The 
meaning is that Solomon had only spoken (cp 1 K. 512.) 
what is contained in these books, and that 200 years 
later, divine inspiration enabled the men of Hezekiah to 
write if out, and so make it into canonical books. By 
exactly the same operation ‘the men of the great syna- 
gogue' were enabled to write out what an Amos and a 
Hosea, a Micah and a Nahum, and so forth had spoken 
in the name of God. There is nothing to surprise us 
about such a view as this, if we remember what we have 
already found in connection with 4 Esdras (above, 8 14). 
ln the present instance, indeed, it is only a. portion of 
the OT that comes into question, not the whole mass as 
in 4 Esdras; but, on the other hand, in 4 Esdras it is 
only the reproduction of books that had been lost that 
is spoken of, whilst here it is their very composition. 1 

'That stories such as these should ever have passed 
current as real historical tradition resting upon facts is 
surprising enough. Almost more astonish- 
ing is it that such baseless fancies should 
not vet have been abandoned, definitely and 
for good, by the theology of the Reformed Churches. 

Whether the tradition is genuine need no longer be 
asked. The only question is, How was it possible that 
the Mishnic doctors, and perhaps those who immedi- 
ately preceded them, arrived at such a representation ? 
This question in some cases already greatly exercised 
the exegetes of the Gemara, and even led them to 
attempted corrections; and Rashi (0d. 1105) gives a 
solution of some of the knottiest points which, if we are 
to believe Strack,? represents the view of the Baraytha. 
According to this explanation, Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
Esther did not write their own books, because they 
lived in exile, and outside the borders of the Holy Land 
it was impossible for any sacred book to be written. 
Even, however, if this view had some element of truth 
in it, it hardly meets the main point. The writing of 
cach book the scribes, as was natural to their order, 
sought to assign to a writer like themselves, a veritable 
Sopher (sce SCRIBE), and attributed the authorship of any 
book only to one to whom writing could be assigned on 
the authority of a proof text. In the case of books 
whose reputed authors could not be shown to have 
been séphér7m, the authorship was attributed to the 
writers of such other books as stood nearest to them in 
point of time, 

'That Moses was a scrihe was held to he shown by Dt. 31924 
(the Book of Joh also was attributed to him on account of its 
supposed antiquity), and the same is true of Joshua (Josh. 24 26). 
Similar proof was found for Samuel in 1 S. 1025, and to him 
accordingly was assigned, not only the hook that hears his 
name, but also Judges and Ruth. 1n the case of David, if the 


words 327^ in 2 S. 1 18 were not enough, there was at all events 


sufficient proof in 1 Ch. 23 /£; and especially in 2811; means 
were found also for reconciling the tradition that he wrote 
the whole Psalter with the tradition (oral or written) which 
assigned certain psalms to other authors. 1t was declared that 


he wrote the psalms, but ^?» by of those other writers. Of 


Solomon all that was said in 1 K. 512 was that he Mo not 
that he wrote; hut no one felt at any loss, for in Prov. 251 
the production of a portion of his Book of Proverbs is attri- 
buted to the men of Pesan. king of Judah. These genuine 
scribes were utilised to the utmost. They had ascribed to them 
not only all the Solomonic books, but also the book of their 
contemporary Isaiah, although Is. 81 might well have heen 
taken as saying something for the prophet himself. Whether in 
this instance some special cause contributed to the result, or 
whether it was merely that prophet and scribe had at any cost to 
be kept separate, it is impossible to say. For Jeremiah, the 
one prophet in the narrower sense of the word amongst those 
who are named, Jer. 36 spoke too distinctly to be ignored; that 
Kings also should have been attributed to him is at once suffi- 
ciently explained by 2 K. 2418, and chap. 25 compared with Jer. 
52. Next in order as biblical authors come ‘the men of the 
great synagogue,’ who, as contemporaries of Ezra the scribe par 
excellence (himself also one of their number) but at the same 


21. Origin 
of fancy. 


1 That the two legends have an intimate connection is by no 
means improbable. 

2 Of. cit. 418, with the quotation there given; cp also 
Ryle, 263 /. 
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called to this. Why Ezekiel (the scribe, if any scribe there was 
among the prophets), to whom the act of writing is repeatedl 
attributed (3716 7 4311), should not have been credited wit 
his own book, may perhaps be rightly explained by Rashi. The 
twelve prophets could not have written severally their own 
books, because all the books together form (see § 6) but one 
book (a somewhat different turn is given to this in Rashi), and 
as the latest of them belonged to the period of the great syna- 
gogue, and, indeed, according to tradition, were actually 
members of that body, the assignment of the authorship to it 
presented no difficulty. Finally Daniel and Esther, regarded 
as books of the Persian period, easily fell to their domain. Ezra, 
with his account of his own time, closes the series. Some 
explanation is needed of the fact that whilst ‘the genealogies in 
Chronicles down to himself’ (this is no doubt the easiest 
explanation) also are assigned to Ezra, no account is taken of 
the remainder of that work. The most likely reason is that the 
main portion of Chronicles was regarded as mere repetition 
from Samuel and Kings, the origin of which had been already 
explained. 


It is not of the slightest importance to consider how 
far this attempted explanation of the origin of the various 
books is in agreement with the real thought of the 
Baraytha ; in any case it remains pure theory, the pro- 
duct of rabbinical inventiveness, not of historical tradi- 
tion. Apart from a fixed general opinion about certain 
individual books and about the Pentateuch, the tangible 
outcome of the beliefs of the whole period with which 
we are dealing is that the canon was held to have been 
closed in the time of Ezra. The theory upon which 
this belief proceeded will occupy us later (S 44 /. ). 
As against this congeries of vague guesses and 
abstract theories, science demands that we should 
22. Scientific examine cawn book separaas, and 
3ibthod. endeavour, with the evidence supplied 
by itself, and with continual reference 
to the body of literature as a whole, to ascertain its date 
and to fix its place in the national and religious develop- 
ment of the Jews. This is the task of ' special introduc- 
tion’; but its results must always have a direct bearing 
on the history of the canon. This history must give 
close attention also to all the external testimonies relative 
to the formation and to the close of the cauon, and, after 
weighing them, must assign to them their due place. 
Above all, it must trace out all general opinions and 
theories, such as we have been considering, ascertain 
their scope and meaning, and satisfy itself as to the 
period at which they arose, and as to their intluence on 
the formation of the canon. In so far as we succeed in 
these endeavours, we shall arrive at a relatively trust- 
worthy history of the canon. 
HE HisTORY OF tuk OT cANON.—(1) The first 
canon; the Law,l—NW'hatever difficulties we may have 


1 W. J. Beecher (see below, 8 75) offers a solemn protest against 
the fundamental proposition of this article (as of all modern 
discussions of the subject)—a triple canon, collected and closed 
in three successive periods. He denies that there is any evidence 
of a time when the Law alone was regarded as canonical, or 
of a time when the Law and the Prophets stood in authority 
above rhe Writings. He denies that the other OT writings 
were originally regarded as less authoritative than the Penta- 
teuch. He sees in the canon of the OT an aggregate of sacred 
books growing gradually and continually to a definite time 
when the part written latest was finished and the collection was 
deemed complete. Law [or rather, Message], Prophets, and 
Writings are nothing but three different names for the same 
books—e.g., the prophetic writings. We are not told how 
these terms came to the names of three different parts of 
this collection. The fundamental fact that the Law alone was 
promulgated and made authoritative by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
is obscured by Beecher by the statement that the term ' book 
of Moses’ is applied toan aggregate of sacred writings including 
more than the Pentareuch. His only proof is Ezra 618, where 
“we are told that the returned exiles set up the courses of the 
riests and Levites, “as it is written in the book of Moses." 
he Pentateuch contains nothing in regard to priestly or 
Levitical courses. Possibly the reference is to written precepts 
now found in 1 Chronicles.’ Beecher does not translate accu- 
rately. The text runs: ‘They set up the priests 7» (by) their 
courses and the Levites r» (by) their divisions.’ This means 
that the priests and the Levites are set up ‘as it is written in 
the book of Moses’; but it does not necessarily mean that their 
courses and divisions were based on the same authority. Beecher 
never mentions the fact that the Samaritans accepted only the 


truth is contained in the same statement as to the Sadducees 
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time also as signatories of the act in Neh. 101, were expressly | 


Law (see below, 8 25), nor does he investigate what grain of | 
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in dealing with the later stages of the history of the canon 
and with its close, there is no obscurity about its com- 

mencement, It was indeed by those 
23. The Torah. , men of the great synagogue,’ t whom 
orthodoxy assigns the close of the canou, that its founda- 
tions were laid, in the clear daylight of well-authenticated 
history. From the twenty-fourth day of the seventh 
month of the year 444 B.C. onwards, Israel possessed a 
canon of Sacred Scripture. lt was on this day that the 
great popular assembly described in Neh. 9 /. solemnly 
pledged itself to ‘the Book of the Law of Yahwé their 
God ' (93), ' which had been giveu by the hand of Moses 
the servant of God’ (1030), and had been brought from 
Babylon to Jerusalem shortly before by Ezra the scribe 
(Ezra 761114 Neh. Sr /.) In virtue of this resolution 
the said law-book at that time became canonical ; but 
only the law-book. 

Already, indeed, in the eighteenth year of King Josiah, 
between 623 and 621 B.C., there had been a solemn act 
of a similar character, when the king and people pledged 
themselves to the law-book that had been found in the 
temple, the ‘book of the covenant’ (2 K. 23). “The 
entire editorial revision of the Books of Kings, and 
especially the express references to the law-book (1 K. 
23 2K. 2325, and above all, 2 K. 146 compared with 
Dt. 2416), clearly prove that it had canonical validity 
during the exilic period, whilst the book of Malachi 
(cp esp. 24. 35 8 ff. 22) shows that also in the post- 
exilie period down to the time of Ezra it continued to 
hold this place in Jerusalem.! The critical labours of 
the present century, however, have conclusively estab- 
lished that this first canonical book contained simply 
what we now have as the kernel of our Book of Deutero- 
nomy. 

The law canonised in 444 was a very different docu- 
ment. “Fhe only possible question is whether it was the 

entire Pentateuch as we now have it, 
MEL e dan or only the Priestly Writing, the latest 
and most extensive of the sources which go to make up 
the Pentateuch. The latter is, so far as we can at 
present see, the more likely hypothesis. In that case 
what happened in 444 B.C. was that the Deuteronomic 
Law, which had until then ruled, was superseded by 
the new Law of Ezra. A determination of this kind, 
however, was unworkable in view of the firm place which 
the older book that had been built up out of J E and 
D? had secured for itself in the estimation of the people. 
Accordingly, the new law was revised aud enlarged by 
the fusing together of the Priestly Writing and the earlier 
work, a process of which our Pentateuch, the canon of 
the Law, was the result. 

This last stage was most probably accomplished in 
the next generation after that of Ezra, and completed 
25. Samantan before 400 B.C. NE nie cy mene 

Torah. of this in the fact that the schis- 
matie conimunity of the Samaritans 

accepts the entire Pentateuch as sacred. 1t is true that 
the solitary historical account we possess (Jos. Ant. 
xi. 7 2-84) places the separation of this community from 
that of Jerusalem as low down as the time of Alexander 
the Great (about 330 B.C.); but the cause that led to 


(see below, $ 38), or consider the reason why the Law is wanting 
in 2 Macc. 213 (see below, § 27). On the other side, it may be 
hoped that he will find the difficulty caused by rhe Book of 
Joshua, a difficulty greatly exaggerated by himself, removed 
(in fact turned into a help) in § 28 /. of this article, writien two 
years before his paper was published. This is one one of many 
instances. The theory of the triple canon of the OT, based 
on incontestable facts, is not as mechanical as Beecher repre- 
sents it. It is able to satisfy every demand for organic growth 
in the collection of O' writings. Beecher’s paper (a total 
failure, it seems to the present writer, in the main point) may 
do much good in cautioning against too mechanical a concep- 
tion; but it did not furnish to the present writer any occasion 
to alter the views developed in this article. 

1 The reasons for saying that the references in Malachi are to 
Dt. and not to Ezra's law-book cannot be given here (see 
Now. AV. Proph. 391 ; but cp MALACHI). 

2 On this and on the larger critical question cp HEXATEUCH. 
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the separation—the expulsion of the high priest's son, 
the son-in-law of Sanballat, who founded the community 
and sanetua., ;* of the Samaritans—is rather, according to 
Neh. 1328, to be referred to the period of Nehemiah 
(about 430 B.C.) It has already been mentioned (8 
19) that Jewish chronology has dropped a whole century 
and a half, co bringing the periods of Nehemiah and 
Alexander into immediate juxtaposition ; and this is the 
explanation of the confusion found in Josephus. We 
may suppose that before the final separation of the 
Samaritans there elapsed an interval of some decades 
which would give ample time for the completion of the 
Law.! This does not exelude the possibility that adjust- 
ments may have been made at a later date between the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and that of Jerusalem, or that 
later interpolations may have found their way into the 
Samaritan law. The compass of the work, however, must 
have remained (to speak broadly)? a fixed quantity, 
otherwise the Samaritans would not have taken it over. 
At the same time the Samaritan canon, which con- 
tained nothing but the (complete) law, is our oldest 
_ witness to a period during which the 
ee eanon consisted of the Law alone, 
* canon and Law being thus coextensive 
conceptions. If alongside of the Law there had been 
other sacred writings, it would be inexplicable why 
these last also did not pass into currency with the 
Samaritans. There are other witnesses also to the 
same effect. The weightiest lies in the simple fact that 
the name Torah or Law can mean the entire canon, 
and be used as including the Prophets and the Writings. 
We find it so used in the NT (Jn. 1034 1234 1525 
1 Cor. 1421), in the passage already cited from 4 Esdras 
(1429), and, at a later date, in many passages of the 
Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Rabbins (cp Strack, 
439) This would have been impossible if the words 
‘canon’ and 'law' had not originally had the same 
connotation, other books afterwards attaining to some 
share in the sanctity of the Law. The 
9 same thing is shown by an often-quoted 

13 à 
and much-abused passage in 2 Mace. 
(213). There we read that Nehemiah, in establishing 
a library, brought together the books concerning the 
kings and prophets (rà mepi rv BaciXéuv kal rpopyrayv) 
and the (poems) of David (rà rod Aavid) and the letters 
of kings concerning consecrated gifts (to the temple : 
émisto\as Bactiéwy mepi ávaÜeunárov) The passage 
occurs in a letter from the Jews of Palestine to their com- 
patriots in Egypt, and is an admitted interpolation in a 
book which is itself thoroughly unhistorical; it is thus 
in the highest degree untrustworthy (cp MACCABEES, 
SECOND, 87). As evidence of what could be believed 
and said at the time of its composition, however, in the 
first century B.C., it is unimpeachable. When we 
find the Former and Latter Prophets and the Psalms 
catalogued as forming part of a library, and, alongside 
of them and on the same level, letters of kings (heathen 
kings of course), it is clear that there is no idea of sacro- 


1 This explains why the Book of Nehemiah closes with the 
expulsion of the son-in-law of Sanballat, but says nothing as to 
the setting up of the temple and church of the Samaritans. 
There is no occasion for scepticism as to the entire story in 
Josephus (as in Kautzsch, PA £2, art. * Samariter,' 343/2). 

2 See below, § 37. 

3 Against the completion of the law at this date Duhrh 
(Jesata, 1892, p. v.) urges objections. He thinks that as late 
as the time Brite Chronicler (third century B.e.) the so-called 
Priestly Document had not yet been fused with J E and D; for 
the intention of the Book of Chronicles is, in his opinion, to 
continue the Priestly Doenment (which comes down only to the 
end of Joshua), not the older work embracing the Book of 
Kings, which indeed it songht to supersede. Neither intention, 
however, can be attributed to the Chronicler. In fact, he begins 
with the creation, his method being to write out at full length 
the genealogies from Adam downwards, taking them from the 
work that lay before him (J E D P). Since, however, he is writing 
a history only of Jernsalem and the temple, he passes over all 
that does not relate to this. At the same time, even if the 
Chronieler had used nothing but P, this would not prove more 
than that, after its fusion with the other sources, P continued 
to be used also separately for a long time. 
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sanct books. The Law is not mentioned in the same 
connection ; as the sacred canon, it receives a place to 
itself and has nothing to do with the library. Whether 
all the contemporaries of this author shared his view 
is another matter; in any case, the possibility of such 
a view being held is proof of the original isolation of 
the Law. Moreover, it appears from this passage that 
at the time when it was written, or within the writer's 
circle, the legend of the closing of the canon by Izra can 
have been prevalent only in the (narrower and historically 
much more accurate) sense that the canon of the Law re- 
ceived its validity as such by Ezra'saction. "Thefact, more- 
over, that in the LXX the version of the Law appearsto be 
distinetively an official work, not theresult of private enter- 
prise, confirms the inference already drawn from the 
exclusive attention given to the Law in the period repre- 
sented by Ezra. 

(2) The second canon: the Prophets. —The nucleus 
for a second eanon was laid to the hand of the scribes 
28. JE D of the fifth century in the very fact that the 

i * canon of the Law had been set apart to a 
place by itself. It is one of the certain results of the 
science of special introduction that the Priestly Document 
on which Ezra's reform rested, followed the history of 
Israel, including the division of Canaan, down to the 
end of the Book of Joshua : the portions derived from 
it can still be distinguished in our present Book of 
Joshua. The same holds good for J E D. We can go 
further. It may still be matter of dispute, indeed, 
whether the material for the subsequent books (Judges, 
Samuel, Kings) also was derived from J and E ; but so 
much is indisputably eertain, that the Deuterononfic re- 
daction embraced these books also, in fact, the whole of 
the Former Prophets, and that at the end of Kings the 
narrative itself is from Deuteronomistic hands. As 
even now each of these books is seen to link itself very 
closely to that which precedes it, it follows that J E D, 
ultimately at least, in the form in which the work 
was used in the fifth century, included the Law avd the 
Former Prophets. That the Law might attain its final 

P form as a separate unity, therefore, it was 

29. Penta- not enough that P and J E D should be 
teuch. worked up into a single whole. This 
whole must be separated from the history that followed 
it. How and when this was effected we can imagine 
variously. According to the view taken above, what is 
most probable is that in 444 the entire Priestly Writ- 
ing, including the «closing sections relating to the 
entrance into Canaan and the partition of the country, 
was already in existence and canonized in its full extent.! 
Not until its subsequent amalgamation with the corre- 
sponding sections of J E D did the hitherto quite insig- 
nificant historical appendix to the ‘law,’ strictly so 
called, acquire such a preponderance that the division 
was found to be inevitable. It was made at the end 
of the aecount of the death of Moses, and thus a portion 
of the Priestly Writing also (as well as of J E D) was 
severed from the body to which it belonged. In any 
ease, however we may reconstruct the details, the great 
fact abides that, after the Law had been separated, there 
remained the compact mass of writings which afterwards 

30. ‘Former €? to be known as ‘the former 

Prophets.’ prophets,’ a body of literature which 

rop * from the very first could not fail to 
take an exceptional position from the simple fact that it 
had once been connected with the sacred canon, and 
must necessarily have been prized by the community as 
a possession never to be lost. 

Equally certain is it that by far the larger proportion 
of the 'latter prophets' was already in the hands of 

31. Latter the scribes of the fifth century. In these 

Pr hets.’ books God spoke almost uninterruptedly 

tup * by the mouth of his prophets—in itself 


1 A last trace of some reminiscence of this short period during 
which the Book of Joshua still belonged to the *law' may be 
seen in the Apocryphal Book of Joshua of the Samaritans. 
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reason enough for assigning to them the attribute of 
holiness. If, nevertheless, the books were not reckoned 
‘to the canon, the explanation is to be sought in the 
practical character of the first canon : Ezra gave to the 
community in the canon of the Law all that it required. 
it was not new when he gave it; he only gave over 
again what God had once already given through Moses 
to the people as his one and all. 1f the people had 
remained true to this Law, not orly would they have 
escaped all the disasters of the past, but also they would 
never have needed new revelations from God through 
his prophets. ‘These prophets contributed nothing new ; 
they were sent only to admonish the unfaithful people 
to observe the Law, and to announce the merited 
P punishment of the impenitent. The Law 
E "n thus had permanent validity, whilst the 
vanes work of the prophets was transitory; the 
Law addressed itself to all. generations, the prophets 
each only to his own, which had now passed away. 
The generations that had sworn obedience anew to the 
Law under Ezra, therefore, had no need for the prophets. 
Should similar circumstances recur, it might be ex- 
pected that God would send prophets anew ; but the 
prevailing feeling was, no doubt, that the time of un- 
faithfulness, and consequently of the prophetic ministry, 
had gone for ever.) 
The view here set forth is that of the OT itself, pre- 
eminently that of the Deuteronomistic school, where it 
is constantly recurring.? — Indeed, since the Deutero- 
nomic and the Priestly Laws alike, cach in its own 
way, had assimilated the results of the work of the 
prophets, this view must be called, from their point of 
view, the right one. Accordingly it has throughout 
continued to be the view of the synagogue, as can be 
provel from many passages in the Talmud and the 
: : Midrashim.? lt explains at the sanie 
SOEUR time why it is that ihe historical books 
books ee RUE lent 
‘ prophetic.’ (Joshua Kings) are called * prophets. 
They speak just in the manner of the 
prophets of the unfaithfulness of past generations to the 
law, and of the divine means—chietly the mission of 
prophets—used to correct this. Both relate in a similar 
way to the past. l'or the same reason the prophets, 
conversely, are called history; for ‘tradition’ in the 
sense of ‘history’ is what is meant by unose (ash- 
lemta), the Massoretic term for the canon of the 
prophets, the x'a (2207 im), as a whole (cp further, 
Strack, 439). 
We can thus very easily understand how it was that 
the Prophets could not be canonized simultaneously 
34. Not yet n pc To ue people to the 
ized. Prophets was not possible, and the obliga- 
canonized. jon to the Law would only have been 
obscured and weakened by a canonization of the Prophets 
at the same time. The idea of canonicity had first to 
be enlarged ; it had to be eonceived in a more abstract 
manner, on the basis of a historical interest in the past, 
before the canonizing of the Prophets—that is to say, 
their being taken in immediate connection with the 
Law—could become possible. + 
Of course a considerable period of time must have 
been required for this; and the same result follows from 
35. Freely zs ent facts of ' higher criticism.' 
edited. the Prophets properly so called, not 
only are Joel and Jonah later than the 
completion of the Law, but also the older books, over 
wide areas of their extent, bear more or less independent 


1 With every reservation let it be noted here that in Mal. 823 
the promise is not of a new prophet, but only of the return of 
Elijah, and that in Zech. 132 /7. to come forward as a prophet 
is to risk one's life. 
2 Compare also, however (especially), the confession of sin 
which in Neheiniah precedes the taking of the covenant (particu- 
larly zv. 16 ff. 26 29 f. 34). 

3 See Weber, IE. 

* Cp the passage (2 Macc. 2 13), already spoken of, in which 
‘such a historical interest appears, but leads a tc the foundation 
of a library, not to the canonizing of its contents. 
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evidence of a secondary literary activity.! 'These pheno- 
mena are so manifold, and there are traces of periods 
so widely separated, that we must believe not a few 
generations to have borne a part in bringing the pro- 
phetical books to their present form. Yet these extensive 
additions and revisions, at least most of them, must of 
course have taken place before the canonization. 

This obvious conclusion is indeed contradicted by the 
tradition of the synagogue, which tells us that the books 

36. Gap in i PDA T al ^ nitten pes BIER 

tradition. ©! the great synagogue,” on pas 
the canon of the prophets was already 
complete in 444 B.C. Nor does this assertion, the 
baselessness of which we have already seen, stand alone. 
It is backed by others. Josephus (c. Ap. 18) says 
expressly that it was down to the time of Artaxerxes, 
the successor of Xerxes (7.e., Artaxerxes 1., Longimanus, 
465-424) that the literary activity of the prophets con- 
tinued. The passage in the Mishna in which the un- 
broken chain of tradition is set forth (Prrké Adcth, 11) 
represents the Law as having been handed down by the 
prophets to the men of the great synagogue; which 
again brings us to the same date, and dispenses with 
the need of any further testimony. 

It is exactly this chain of tradition, however, that 
supplies the interval of time that we need. "The passage 
goes on to say: Simon the Just was one of the last 
survivors of ‘the men of the great synagogue’; he 
handed on the tradition to Antigonus of Socho, by 
whom? in turn it was transmitted to Jose b. Jo'czer 
and Jose b. Johanan, the first of the so-called * pirs.’ 
That the chronology of this section leaves much to be 
desired is clear.” It seems to be as good as certain, 
however, that the fourth of the five pairs lived about 
so R.C., the third about 80 t.c. Ihe same ratio would 
bring us to somewhere about 140 or 150 nc. for the 
first ' pair,’ whilst the time of Antigonus and Simon 
would fall about 200 t.C., or a little earlier. In. that 
case, Simon the Just would be the high priest Simon II. 
b. Onias who is briefly mentioned by Josephus (12/7. 
xii. 41:0) The cognomen of ‘Just,’ however, is given 
by Josephus (fx. xii. 25 41) to Simon I. b. Onias, who 
lived almost a century earlier, soon after 300. If we 
must consider that he is the Simon who is meant, it 
is clear that the alleged chain of tradition is defective 
in its carlier portion, only a single name having reached 
us for the whole of the third century. Further, Sinion 
the Just is the connecting link with ‘the great syna- 
gogue,’ and as the assembly that gave rise to this name 
was held in 444, there is again a gap, this time of a 
century, even if we concede that Simon reached a very 
advanced age. The long interval between Simon the 
Just and 444 B.C., however, is not to be held as arising 
from a different view about the synagogue; it is to be 
accounted for by the hiatus (already referred to, 83 19, 
25) in the traditional chronology between Nehemiah and 
Alexander the Great, similar to that which brings Zerub- 

sou, babel into immediate relation with the 
T time of Ezra.* [t is within this vacant 
Biene: period that we must place those redac- 
tions, the fact of which has been so incontestably proved 
by critical inquiry. ‘The main reason why the synagogue 
has no recollection of this period, is that during this 
time the activity of the scribes (with the history of 
which alone the chronology busies itself from Ezra 
onwards) had no independent life, but devoted itself 
almost exclusively to the sacred writings of the past, 
and left its traces only there, so that whatever it 


1 This is true especially of Isaiah, Micah, and Zechariah; but 
most of the other books show the same thing in some degree, 
The details belong to the special articles. 

2 t By whom’ ts plural according to the text, the reference 
including perhaps Simon the Just. Zunz (37 n.) would interpret 
‘from the successors of Antigonus, aeda or immediate’; 
but this is hardly permissible. 

3 See Schürer, G/V 2292 ff. 

3 Cp also Jos. 4 n£. xi. 6 1, with 7: andB rz. 
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accomplished was put to the credit of the earlier times. 
This holds good, in the first instance, of the Law, to 
which considerable additions were still made as late as 
the third century (see above, § 25) Still more 
extensive was this activity in the case of the prophetical 
books; it was now that they took their final literary 
shape.! ‘The additions naturally corresponded to the 
thoughts and wishes of the age in which they arose ; on 
the lines of older models, the clements of hope and of 
comfort received a much fuller development, and thus 
the prophets were made of practical interest for a 
present time that, contrary to expectation, had turned 
out badly.? 

It is possible that we even possess a proof that the 
canonization of the prophets did not take place quite 
without opposition and dispute, a 
thing in itself not improbable. In the 
Church fathers we meet with the very 
definite assertion that the Saddncees 
had scruples about acknowledging any sacred writings 
(especially the Prophets) in addition to the Law.” Ht 
cannot be supposed that there is here any confusion 
with the Samaritans, who are expressly named along 
with them as sharing the same view; a somewhat 
easier view 1s that what is referred to is their rejection 
of the oral legal tradition.* Let it be borne in mind, 
however, that we here have to do with our best Christian 
authorities on matters Jewish—Origen and Jerome, the 
former of whom was contemporary with the period 
of the Mishna. That neither the Mishna itself, nor 
yet Josephus, has a word to say on such a dangerous 
subject, is intelligible enough. It is, of course, not for 
a moment to be supposed —even though this is suggested 
by some of the passages cited —that the Sadducees re- 
jected the prophcts, or, in other words, refused to 
recognise them as having been channels of divine 
communications. On the other hand, it is not difficult 
to believe that these conservative guardians of the old 
priestly tradition should have resisted the addition of 
a second canon to that of the Law, which until then 
had held an exclusive place. In doing so, they would 
only have been maintaining the position of 444 B.C., 
whilst in this, as in other matters, the Pharisees repre- 
sented the popular party of the time. ‘The controversy 

1 Cp We. //G 155 /f. 2nd ed. 190 /7. ; Montefiore, Origin 
and Growth of Religion (fib, Lect. 1892), 401 ff The 
assertion, frequently repeated in the tradition of the synagogue, 
that it was expressly prohibited to commit to writing the 
traditional law cannot of course, strictly speaking, be main- 
tained (cp Strack, art. ‘Thalmud’ in PREC 18331 4) Still 
it is not impossible that there lies at the bottom of it a true 
reminiscence. Hardly, indeed, such a one as Strack supposes 
(p. 333.) ; but rather this: that the addition of all sorts of 
novelle to the canonical Law was definitely put a stop to, and 
that, as a reaction against this tendency to add, there arose, 
some time (say) in the course of the second century, a certain 
reluctance to write the further developments of the law —the 
Halakoth—until at last the codification of the Mishna put an end 
to this. 

2 Ryle's conjecture (p. 117) that the gradual admission of the 
Prophets to a place in the public reading of the synagogue pre- 
ceded and led to their canonization, rests unfortunately on an 
insecure foundation, as we do not know whether the Haphtārā 
goes back to a sufficiently early date. The first mention of the 
public reading of the Prophets is in the NT (Lk. 4 16 /. ; Acts 
13 1527), the next, in a very cursory and obscure form, 1s in the 
Mishna (Megi//a, 3 4 6), and, very full and clear, in the Tosephta 
(Megil/a, 4|3), ed. Zuckermandel, 225 /7.). ‘This much may he 
taken for certain, that the reading of the Prophets came in very 
considerably later than that of the Law. That what led to it 
was the destructive search after copies of the Law in the time 


of Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Macc. 1 57) is pure conjecture. Even 
if proved it would be insufficient for Ryle's purpose. For the 


38. Canoniza- 
tion pernaps 
opposed. 


age of the Haphtardth, see Zunz, 5 4, Ryle, 116 43 and on‘ 


the Haphtaroth in general, see Schürer, 2379. It 1s necessary 
to raise a note of warning as to Griitz, 156 ff. 

3 See the passages textually quoted in Schürer, 2 342 : Orig. 
€. Cels. 149 (ed. lomna 1893); Comm. in Matth. Yi, 
chap. 35 / on chap. 22 29 31 f (ed. Lomm. 4166169); Jer. 
Comm. in Matth. 2231 f. (Va l. 7 1 179) ; contr. Luciferianos, 
chap. 23 (v. 2 197); PAtlosophumena, 929; Pseudo-Tert. adv. 
Her. chap. 1. 

4 Yet in the last-cited passage there follows immediately : 
* Praetermitto Phariszos qui additamenta quadam legis adstru- 
endo a Judzis divisi sunt.' 
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about defiling the hands (M. Yadayzm, 46) may have 
been a last echo of this.! 

Lastly, we must endeavour to fix an inferior limit 
for the date at which the prophetieal canon was fixed. 
For the literary close of the prophetical 
collection, we fortunately have an ex- 
i ternal testimony almost three centuries 
older and much more exhaustive than 4 Esdras and 
Josephus, namely the hymn to the great men of the 
past with which Jesus b. Sira (Ecclesiasticus), in chaps. 
41-50, concludes his didacti poem. From Enoch 
downwards all the righteous are panegyrised, exactly in 
the order in which they occur in the Law and the 
Former Prophets. The kings are treated quite on the 
Deuterononiistic lines. David, Hezekiah, and Josiah 
receive unqualified praise ; Solomon is commended only 
half-heartedly, whilst Rehoboam is spoken of as a fool, 
and Jeroboam as a seducer. Elijah and Elisha find 
their place in the series immediately after these iwo 
kings, whilst between Hezekiah and Josiah comes Isaiah.? 
Of him we are told in one and the same seutence what 
we read in chaps. 36-39 ( 22 K. 18-20), and that under 
mighty inspiration he foresaw the far future and ' com- 
forted them that mourn in Zion’ (cp 401). This proves 
that not only chaps. 56-39, but also chaps. 40-66, already 
were parts of the Book of Isaiah, and thus that the last 
essential steps to its final redaction had been made (ep 
Che. Zafr. Js. xviii). Still more significant is it that 
after Jeremiah (who is associated with Josiah, as Isaiah 
is with Hezekiah) and after Ezekiel, the twelve prophets 
(oi ðwðera mpo@yrac) are mentioned, and disposed of 
collectively in a single panegyric. Here already, that 
is to say, we have the same consolidation as we have 
seen ($ 21) in the Mishna (where a single authorship in 
the persons of ‘the men of the great synagogue‘ has to 
be found for the one book of the twelve). We may be 
sure that Jesus b. Sira found the twelve books already 
copied upon a single roll, and thus in their final form. 
By his time the prophetic canon had been closed.? 

The conclusion of this hymn (chap. 50) answers the 
question as to the date of its author. Jt is the panegyric 
on Simon b. Onias who was high priest in Jesus b. Sira’s 
own day. In this instance, it is certainly not Simon the 
Just (cp § 36) that is intended, if it were only on account 
of the absenee of the surname distinctively given in 
Josephus and the Mishna. The question is decided for 
Simon II. (circa 200) by the prologue of the translator, 
grandson of the author, who made his version later than 
132 B.C. (see ECCLESIASTICUS, § 8)* We therefore 


39. Inferior 
limit — Ecclus. 


1 The arguments for utter rejection of this statement can best 
be read in Winer, 77I/B(3)2353 f. The view taken in the text 
seems to be shared by We. when he writes (//G 251; 2nd ed. 
286; 3rd ed. 297): ‘They (the Pharisees) stood up against the 
Sadducees for the enlargement of the canon.’ Another view is 
Ed in Eind. (6) 514. 

The precedence here given him has no bearing on the place 
assigned to his book in the Prophetic canon (cp above, $ 8). 
]t is the chronological succession of the persons that is being 
dealt with. x 

3 The doubt raised (not for the first time) by Böhme (in 
ZATIV 7 280 [87]) against the genuineness of 49 roa, where 
the XII are referred to, was excellently disposed of by Nöldeke 
(ZA TIV 8156 [88], by the evidence of the Syriac translation 
(which rests immediately on the Hebrew), and by showing that 
in v. 104, according to Cod. A and others, the correct reading 
is the plural mapexáAecavr (followed by yáp instead of 6c), and 
cAvrpo carro, so that 104 refers not to Ezekiel but to the XII. 
Another circumstance ought to be noted. If the praise of 
Ezekiel is completed in v. 8 £, it agrees in length and substance 
exactly with that of Jeremiah in z. 7, with that of Hezekiah 
(apart from Isaiah) in 48 24 /, and finally with that of the XII, 
if v. 10 is taken as applying wholly to them. To place ro 
before roa as Zóckler (Die Apokryphen wes AT, etc., 1891, 
P. 348 4) silently does is quite inadmissible. To all this must 
now be added the testimony of the lately discovered Hebrew. 
The genuineness of 4823 J. is doubted by Duhm (/esaja, 
1892, p. vii), but without any reasons being given. On p. xiv. 
he appears to be able to accept the genuineness. 

4 The arguments by which J. Halévy (É/ude sur la partie 
du texte FHébreu de T Eccléstastique récemment découverte, 
1897) endeavours to prove that Simon 1., the Just, is the hero 
of chap. 50, have failed to convince the present writer. Still 
it should be kept in mind that even if Halévy were right the 
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conclude—and the conclusion agrees with the course of 
the development traced above— that the prophetic collec- 
tion already existed as such, pretty much in its present 
form, about the year 200 5.c.! 
Notable reasons for the same conclusion are supplied 
by the Book of Daniel (written about 164 B.C. ). Inthe first 
place there is a reason of a positive character : 
40. Other in 9, we find Jer. 2511 J. cited as pez 
promos. (‘in the [Holy] Scriptures’). Of greater 
weight, however, is a negative reason: the Book of 
Daniel itself found a place not among the Prophets, but 
—among the Writings. Other reasons for this might be 
conjectured ;? but the most probable one still is that 
at the time of its recognition as canonical the canon 
of the Prophets had in current opinion heen already 
definitely completed. The time of admission, how- 
ever, must be taken to have been considerably later 
than the date of composition (164 t.€.), and so this 
evidence docs not go for much. Still less important 
is the further fact, that the work of the Chronicler (com- 
posed during the first half of the third century) is not 
included among the l'ormer Prophets. Its special 
character as a Midrash to already accepted biblical 
books must long have prevented its attaining the dignity 
of canonization ; but a farther circumstance helped to 
impede its recognition, ‘The immediate contiguity of the 
Former Prophets and the Books of Jeremiah and Ezckiel 
(brought to their final form at an early date) must 
comparatively soon have come to be regarded as fixed 
and unalterable," whilst, on the ether hand, to append 
Chronicles to the later prophets was plainly impossible. 
lt remains, then, that the completion of the collection - 
we might almost say also of the canon ~of the Prophets 
41. Prophetic we ius in E p ie p 
canon eodd nis, however, docs not vet 
: ring us to an altogether unambiguous 
subordinate. Badio M E OLN cae 
nding with reference to their * canoniza- 
tion.’ lt is only misleading if we allow ourselves, with- 
out qualification, to carry back the idea of ' canonicity,' 
in the fuilv-developed form which it finally reached, to 
the earliest beginnings of the formation of a canon. It 
was impossible for the Prophets ever to reccive a 
canonical value in the same sense in which this was 
given to the Law; the subordinate character of the Pro- 
phetic canon remains tixed for all coming time.* — Holi- 
ness was, and continued to be, a relative conception, 
and we do not need to give to the designation peca 
in Dan. 92 the same fulness of meaning that it has in the 
Talmud. The gulf between the Law and all the remain- 
ing books could be bridged only artificially, and we 
know with certainty that the bridging idea—the idea of 
a property common to all holy books, that of ‘ defiling 
the hands '— was an invention of Pharisaic scholasticism, 
withstood by the Sadducees even after the destruction 
of Jerusalem (Yad. 46). Until this bridge had been 
securely constructed there was no idea of a canonicity 
that included all three portions equally. ‘This is proved 
by a fact to which we have already referred, —1he Saddu- 
cean recognition of nothing but the Law. Before a 
definitive union of the Prophetic canon with that of the 


date of Ecclesiasticus ought not to be pushed hack more than 
fifty or sixty years. The author may be describing in his old 
age remembrances from bis early youth. See Kautzsch in 57A, 


"uat P 198 f. 

The possibility of much later additions to the books admitted 
to this canon is unfortunately by no means excluded, as is 
sufficiently evidenced by the simple fact that even the Pentateuch 
continued to be added to long after its canonization (see § 37). 
Thus there is nothing in the nature of the case to prevent us from 
attributing the appendices to Zechariah (chaps. 9-14) to the later 
Maccabean patie, as We. (//G 228, n. 2, 3rd ed. 274, n. 2) 
appears to do (cp ZECHARIAH ii.), or admitting the interpo- 
lation of passages in Isaiah (already enlarged by the addition of 
chaps. 40-06) as is indicated by Duhm's results. In these cases, 
however, weare justified in demanding very conclusive arguments. 
2 Cp, for example, Duhm, of. cif. vi. n. 1. 

3 Hence also the exclusion of the Book of Ruth. 
* As to this cp the very significant passage (JMegil/a, 27a) 
quoted in Marx, 29, n. 3. 
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Law could be effected the way had to be prepared by a 
continually rising appreciation of the prophetic literature, 
and by an ever-growing conception of its sanctity. To 
this result the Maccabean period must unquestionably 
have contributed much. Such passages as 1 Macc. 4 46 
$27 1441 and the Song of the Three Children (z. 14, ep 
Ps. 749) show not only how far people then felt them- 
selves to be removed from the prophetic times, but 
also how highly those times were thought of. Suil we 
must bear in mind the passage in 2 Mace, (213) already 
referred to (§ 27), which seems to show that, even in 
the last century B.C., it was still possible to speak of the 
Prophets and of profane writings, in the same breath, 
as parts of the same library. 

On the other hand, it can be shown that there was 
once a time in which the Prophets, but not the Hagio- 

42. Prophets Rte e spoken of ui m 

the Law as included among the sacred 
precgded — sritings. As the name the Law c 
Hao ranha. gs. As the name ‘the Law can 
EIORERD be used to designate the whole tripartite 
canon (see above, § 26), so also can the double n: me 
‘the Law and the Prophets.” (Cp, in NT, Mt. $17 7 12 
Lk. 16162931 .\cts 2823, and, in the tradition of the 
synagogue Rosh hash-Shana, 16; Baba B. 814; Tah. 
J. Aegilia, 31; also Baba B. 135)? Ht may also be 
pointed out that the name A'aéé4/4. (‘Tradition’) in- 
cludes the Prophets avd the Writings (cp the numerous 
passages in Zunz, 44 n. a), but the synonymous expres 
sion .4 di emta (see above, 8 33), if we are correctly 
informed (Strack, 439), the prophcts only. 

(3) The third canon: the Hagtugrapha. — Vere, 
again, there is no possibility of doubt thai, at the time 
when the prophetic collection was 
closed, much of what we now find 
in our third canon was already in 
existence, and yet it did not gain admission into the 
collection and found no place in the canon of that day. 
At bottom the reason is self-evident ; it was a collection 
of prophets that was being made, a collection, that is to 
say, of writings in which (God himself spoke, enforcing 
the Law by the mouth of his messengers. Such. other 
writings as were then extant did not profess to be 
mam ens (‘oracle of Yahwe, EV ‘thus saith the Lord 2), 
the immediate utterance of the God of Israel. One of 
them, indeed, the earlier nucleus of the Psalter, was in 
use as the hymn-book of the Temple services; but to 
have admitted it into the canon on that account would 
have been very much the same as if now a Christian 
church were to place its hymnal among its symbolical 
books. There was necessary, accordingly, a further (cp 
8 34) extension of the idea ‘Sacred Writings’ or (using 
the word with caution) of the idea of the ‘canon,’ and 
(so to say) a reduced intensity, before any further books 
could find admission, not of course into either of the 
canons already existing, but into a third, subordinate in 
rank to these, lt is obvious, further, that again a con- 
siderable period must have elapsed before this extension 
of the idea could make way, and thus render possible 
the admission of books which, at the time when the 
prophetic canon was closed, were still unwritten, 

Besides the (obvious) condition of a book's having a 
religious character, the only remaining condition de- 

44. End of manded by the test implied in the ex- 
panded idea of canon is the condition 
of date. Those books were accepted 
which were considered to have been 
written during the prophetic period. 

Our earliest witness to this is Josephus. In the passage already 
referred to above (c. Af. 18), after setting forth his tripartite 
division of the sacred writings (5+13+4), he gues on to say = 
amo óé "Apra£ép£ov Mexpt Tov xa8' quas AP9vov yéypamrai pèr 
€xagta, miatews Ó ovx opotas né«orat Tos mpò avTwy da 7d am 
yevérOar Thy rov moodnrov axpiAy dcadoxyv. That is to say, the 
prophetic period closes with Artaxerxes (Ezra and Nehemiah), 


43. Distinction 
between them. 


prophetic 
period. 


1 Gratz, 150, wishes to exclude the Hagiographa in hoth 
cases. ]t must beconceded that the evidence for their inclusion 
cannot be regarded as being so certain in the case of the * Law 
and the Prophets’ as it is in that of the ' Law’ alone. 
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and canonicity (even in the case of non-prophetical books) is 
guaranteed only hy contemporaneousness with the continuous 
series of the prophets. This view is confirmed by the 'l'almudic 
tradition. Tos. Yadayim, 2 13 (p. 683) rules that ‘books such as 
Ben Sira [Ecclesiasticus] and all books written FVN RID do 


not defile the hands.' This RN jN22— i.e, ‘from that time 
forward'—is the standing expression for the cessation of the 
prophetic period. Corresponding with it is the other phrase 3y 
xo (‘umil then’), denoting this period. Further confirmation 


is found in San. 28a : * Books like Ben Sira and similar books 
written from that time onwards may be read as one reads a letter’ 
(cp on this, Buhl, $ 2). The point of time is fixed by a passage 
in Seder olam rabba, 30, as the lime of Alexander the Mace- 
donian: ‘The rough he-goat (Dan. 821) is Alexander the 
Macedonian, who reigned twelve years ; until then the prophets 
prophesied by the Holy spirit ; from: that time forward incline 
thine ear and hearken to ¢he words of the wise.’ 1f Alexander 
the Great here takes the place of Artaxerxes in Josephus, the 
explanation is simply that, according to the Jewish chronology 
and conception of history, Haggai and Zechariah, Ezra and 
Malachi all lived at the same time, which is contiguous with that 
of Alexander.2 

We now know, therefore, that it is not out of mere 
caprice, but in accordance with a settled doctrine, that 
4 Esd. r4 and Baha Bathra 15a declare all the canonical 
books to have been already in existence in Ezra's time. 
The time limit was a fixed one; difference of view was 
possible only with regard to the person of the author. 
From this doctrine we deduce the proposition : 7z/» the 
third canon, that of the Hagiographa, were received all 
boobs of a religious character of which the date was 
believed to go back as far as to the Prophetic period, that 
zs, to the time of Esra and the Great Assembly. 

The reason for the setting up of such a standard is 
easily intelligible. Down to the time of the Great 
Assembly, the Spirit of God had been 
Operative not only in the Law but also 
outside of it, namely in the Prophets ; but 
‘from that time onwards’ the Law took the command 
alone. ‘Until then’ it was possible to point to the 
presence of the factor which was essential to the pro- 
duction of sacred writings, but ' from that time onwards ' 
it was not. Hence the conviction that the divine pro- 
ductive force had manifested itself even in those cases 
where the writing did not claim to be an immediate divine 
utterance ; but only down to the close of the prophetic 
period. The proposition we have just formnlated is 
sulficient to explain the reception or non-reception of 
all the books that we now have to deal with. Job was 
received as, according to general belief, a book of 
venerable antiquity ; Ruth as a narrative relating to the 
period of the judges, and therefore (as was invariably 
assumed as matter of course in the case of historical 
narratives) as dating from the same time ; the Psalms as 
broadly covered by the general idea that they were 
' David's Psalms’; Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes 
as resting on Solomon's name; Lamentations as rest- 
ing on that of Jeremiah; Daniel as a prophet of the 
Persian period (which in its whole extent was supposed 
to fall within the prophetic age) overlooked in the earlier 
collection. The same consideration held good for 
Esther, regarded as a history book. At the close comes 
the Book of Ezra—separated from the general work of 
the Chronicler *—which, in its account of the Great 
Assembly, contained the original document on the close 
of the Prophetical period and so, as it were, puts the 
colophon to the completed canon. Had 
what we now call Chronicles — i.e., the first 
part of the Chronicler's work—been in- 
corporated with the canon simultaneously with the 


45. Reason 
of limit. 


46. Appen- 
dices. 


incorporation of its second part, the Book of Ezra, the. 


two would never have been separated, and even arranged 
in an order contrary to the chronological (cp HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE, S 15). We may therefore say with all 
confidence that Chronicles did not come in till after- 


1 ‘The wise' are the (post-canonical) scribes; cp Weber, 
rar ff. 

2 Cp copious proofs for this point, already more than once 
touched on above, in Marx (see below, § 75), 53, n. 4. 

3 Cp CHRONICLES, $ 2 and Ezra, $ 8. 
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wards, as an appendix to the canon. The reason for 
its original exclusion was no doubt the consciousness that, 
strictly, it was but a Midrash to other canonical books. 
The second part of the Chronicler's work, once canonized, 
tended to take the other along with it; possibly too the 
Book of Chronicles may have been helped by the minute- 
ness with which it goes into the temple service—a feature 
to which at a later date, in the Massoretic arrangement 
(see above, 8 8), it was indebted for a first place among 
the lIagiographa. From this one certain case, the last, 
may be inferred the possibility that other books also, 
especially the immediately preceding ones ( Ezra, Esther, 
Daniel; perhaps also Ruth: see above, 8 9), were only 
gradually added, one by one, to the third canon by 
way of appendices. At least, they all of them have the 
appearance of being, as to their contents, appendices to 
the two halves of the Prophetic canon, whilst the remain- 
ing six books form a class by themselves. We are not, 
however, in a position to speak with certainty here. 

Conversely, all other writings, so far as not excluded 
by reason of their language or some exception taken 
47. Excluded '° pd PRA ie p puces 

books. to ave en exclude: en er use, 
manifestly and on their own confession, 
they did not go back to the Prophetic time, or because 
their claim to do so was not admitted.! The first-men- 
tioned reason must have been what operated in the case 
of works of so high a standing as 1 Macc. and Ecclesi- 
asticus ; as instances of the application of the second 
principle, we may take (in contrast to Daniel) the books 
of Baruch and Enoch.? 

The attempt to determine the date at which the 

canon of the Magiographa, and with it that of the 
48. Date, entire OT, Mus ju closed, is again 
infir limit. surrounded with the very greatest diffi- 
culty. Let us, to begin with, fix the 
terminus ad quem. |t is given us in the passages, 
frequently referred to already, in Josephus (c. 42. 18) 
and 4 Esdras (chap. 14), where the entire corpus of the 
OT Seriptures, in twenty-two or twenty-four books, is 
set apart from all other writings. As to the extent of 
the canon, unanimity had been reached by at least 
somewhere about the vear 100 A.D. 

For a superior limit we shall have to begin where our 
investigation as to the prophetic canon ended—with 
the son of Sirach. In his hymn he com- 
memorates, as the last of the heroes of 
Israel, Zerubbabel and Joshua as well as 
Nehemiah, thereby conclusively showing that he was 
acquainted with the work of the Chronicler (49 rx ff. ). 
Moreover, he makes use of passages from the Psalms. 
Neither fact proves anything for a third canon; the 
fact that he found his ideal and pattern in the prophets 
is rather against this (2433: ëm óióanokaMav ws mpo- 
$«ureíav €xyew). The prologue of his descendant (later 
than 132 nc.) shows still more unmistakably that no 
definite third canon was then in existence, even although 
already a certain number of books had begun to attach 
themselves to the Law and the Prophets. Three times 
he designates the whole aggregate of the literature which 
had been handed down, to which also his ancestor had 
sought to add his quota, as ò vduos xal oi rpopyrat 
kal ra Aja rà Kar’ aírobs 2koXovÜmkóra ; ò. v. x. ol 
mp. K. Ta dAXa Tár(xa. BigMa ; ò. v. x. al mpopyretac (ol 
mpoófjra [C]) x. rà Xourà Tov BigNuov. What is thus 
designated by three different indeterminate expressions 
cannot have been a definite collection. That of these 
books, in whole or in part, there were already Greek 
translations we can gather from the Prologue; but we 
get no help either from this or from the LXX generally. 


49, Superior 
limit, 


1 * Some found their way in, others not, on grounds of taste— 
the taste of the period,’ says Wellhausen (E744) 552, 6th ed. 
512). No doubt considerations of taste must have bad influence 
on the decision whether the books in question came up to the 
standard ; but it was the doctrine that formally decided. 

3 As to Ecclesiasticus note the express testimony of Tosepbta 
and Gemara (above, $ 44). 
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In z Macc. 7:6 f. we find Ps. 792 f. cited with the 
formula xarà róv Abyor bv (rovs Adyous obs [A]) Eypaye, 
jn other words, as Holy Scripture. In 259 f. Daniel and 
his three friends are named as patterns in immediate 
connection with Elijah, David, Caleb, and others; 1 54 
seems to quote Daniel's prediction (Dan. 927). We here 
see, somewhere about the close of the second or the 
beginning of the last century B.C., the Book of Daniel 
for the first time coming into evidence as a fully ac- 
credited authority— we could not possibly have expected 
so to find it at any carlier date. 
Unfortunately these testimonies, such as they are, are 
followed by a very wide hiatus. Philo (06. circ. 50 
" A.D.) is our next resort ; but, great as is 
50. Philo. the extent of his writings (all proceeding 
uncompromisingly on the allegorical method of biblical 
interpretation), they do not yield us much that is satis- 
factory in our present inquiry.! Nowhere do we find 
a witness to a tripartiie canon.* Of the canonical 
books he nowhere quotes LEzekiel, any of the five 
Megilloth, Daniel, or Chronicles.? The blank is a great 
one. Still we may find some compensation in the fact 
that at least the Book of Ezra is cited with the solemn 
formula applicable to a divinely inspired writing. *— A 
certain conclusion as to the incompleteness of the canon 
cannot be drawn from this silence regarding many books. 
On the other hand, real importance attaches to the 
following piece of negative evidence: Philo, although 
(as an Alexandrian) he must have Leen acquainted with 
many non-canonical books, and indeed actually Letrays 
such acquaintance, in no instance uses them in the 
same way as the canonical. "This allows as probable 
the inference that a definitely closed canon was known 
to him; only we are not able to say from any data 
supplied by him what was the extent of that canon in 
its third part. 
Our next witness is the NT. In Lk. 2444 we have 
evidence of the tripartite division, for ‘ the psalms ' prob- 
51. NT ably stands æ fo'rori for the whole of the 
4 “third canon. Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Esther, 
and Izra are not referred to at a'l. Of course here 
again nothing certain is to be inferred froin the silence ; 
but, if other considerations came into play, this fact 
also ought to be taken into account. On the other 
side, the certain reference to Chronicles in Mt. 2335. 
Lk. 115:* is entitled to have weight. The quotation 
of Dan. 722 in 1 Cor. 62 also must be referred to.5 
There thus remains a space of something like two 
centunes—say from the end of the second century B.C. 


1 Cp Hornemann (Observationes ad illustrationem doctrine 
de canone 11. ex Philone, 1775, copious extracts from which 
are given in Eichhorns Arno% 1123 J) Till the appearance 
of Prof. H. E. Ryle's PAilo and the /loly Scripture (95), the 
statements of Hornemann had never been verified with sufücient 
Care ; though, on the other hand, they had not in any point been 
shown to be inaccurate. Prof. Ryle's results do not, however, 
differ much from those of Hornemann. 

2 Apart from De | it. Contempl., 8 3, probahly a work of a 
much later time. Cp Lucius, Dre TAE ACIER, 1879, and 
Schürer's review of Conybeare's PAilo about the Contemplative 
Lye, TLZ, 20th July 1895. 
That 1 Ch. 7 14 is quoted in the tract De congr. quer. erud. 
oae 8, is asserted hy Herzfeld (C177 396 [1857]; but cp also 

chter's edition of Philo, 1828), and has been taken over from 
bim by al) subsequent writers ; but it is rather @'s enlarged form 
et perhaps from Ch.) of Gen. 46 20, which varies frum Ch. 
Ryle (Philo, etc., p. 289) finds 1 Ch. 9 1 f. quoted (De Pram. ct 
Poen. $ 13, ii. 420) ; hut there is very little likeness between the 
two es (see, however, the next note). Of the minor 
pr ets only Hosea, Jonah, and Zechariah are made use of; 

t this guarantees the entire Dodekapropheton. 

4 Unless here (De conf. Linguarum, § 28, 1/) the whole of 
1Ch.3 be intended, rather than (as 1s universally assumed) 
Ezra 8 2 (see in 1 Ch. 322 the one descendant of David men- 
toned in Ezra82) Cp the plur. oi axpagavres «.7.A. and év 
Bag xois Bifo. 

d many tbe expression 'from . . . to' there used is 
ly taken to mean ‘from the first book to the last book of 

I.' Then the passage would prove the close of the canon 
the Book of Chronicles, and, in fact, its close altogether ; 

the expression may refer to the sacrilege implied in the 
ality of Zechariah's murder. 

Ryle, p. 143. 
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to about roo A.p.—within which we are unable to point 
out any sure indications of the close of the third canon. 
Ryle (p. 1 .) thinks it can be made 

62. No decision, zep 73 P.) t 
ond cent. B.C out with a very high degree of prob- 
moe ability that the close took place as 
early as the second century B.C., between 106 and 105, 
the year of the death of John Hyrcanus II. His one 
positive reason ! is that the civil wars and scholastic con- 
troversies of the last century B.C. must have withdrawn 
interest. from such things and made impossible any 
union of schools or any public step that could alter the 
Stutus quo. That there ever was a umon of schools, 
however, we have every reason to deny ; the extension 
of the canon was in all probability only one of the 
internal affairs of the Pharisaic school (cp above, § 37). 
Y rom this it necessarily follows that there is no question 
about any public step being taken—say a deliberate 
decision, reached once for all, or a decree of any 

authoritative assembly. 

We actually have express information, however, of 

such a decision at a much later time. It is obvious 
A that no such thing would have been 
53. Mishna. i : E C i 
necessary if a binding decision had al- 
ready been long in existence. We refer at present to 
the controversy of which we read in the Mishna ( Yad. 
35; cp Lduyoth, 55). 

The general proposition there laid down runs as follows: 
‘All holy scriptures (esp san2)? defile the hands’ (cp above, 
8 3); next follows the particular: ‘Canticles and Ecclesiastes 
defile the hands.’ Then we have the controversy. ‘R. Juda 
said : C anticles indeed defiles the hands ; as regards Ecclesiastes 
opinion is divided. KR. Jose said : Ecclesiastes docs not defile 
the hands, but as regards Canticles alae is divided. KR. 
Simon said: About Ecclesiastes the school of Shammai gives 
the laxer, the school of Hillel the severer decision (here compare 
the elucidation in Aduyoth, 53, that according tu the former 
[Shammai] keclesiastes does mot defile the hands, according to 
the latter it does).3 R. Simon b. ‘Azay said : "Fo ine it has been 
handed down from the mouth of the seventy-two elders that, on the 
day on which R. HLliczer b Azarya was made supreme head, it was 
decided that (both) € anticles and Ecclesiastes defile the hands. 
R. ‘Akiba said : God forbid that there should ever have been 
difference of opinion in Israel about Canticles, as if it did not 
defile the hands; for the entire world, from the beginni E until 
now, does not outweigh the day in which Canticles was given to 
Israel. For indeed (+3) all Scriptures (p:mnz) are holy (7p), 
but Canticles is holy of holies (cep tap) Hf people were 
divided in opinion, it was as to Ecclesiastes alune. R. Johanan 
b. Jehoshua, tlie son of R. ‘Akiba s father-in-law, said: As the 
son of 'Azay says, people were thus divided in opinion, and itis 
thus that the matter has been decided.' 3 

It has been contended that the dispute here was not 
about the question of canonicity, both books being clearly 

included in the opening sentences under 

Er Ky nml the category of holy, and that the word 

p pute. n ‘to preserve, lay aside, hide,’ the 
technical expression for the treatment with which the 
books in question were threatened, docs not mean ‘to 
pronounce apocryphal’ but only something like ‘to 
exclude from public reading. 5 Both contentions are 
incorrect. The word in question is not used with 
reference to F.cclesiasticus or other apocryphal works, 
simply because no one had ever spoken of canonizing 
them, and thus there could not possibly be any queston 
about doing away with them or removing them. And 
that our passage certainly is discussing the question 
whether the two books are Holy Scripture or not, is 


1 A second argument adduced by Ryle, that obtained by 
reasoning backwards from the position in Josephus, is toned 
down by Buhl (p. 27) to the more m xlerate view that ‘the third 
part... had already received its canonical completion before 
the Christian era.’ 

2 By this we are certainly, in accordance with 32, lo under- 
stand the entire canon. On the other hand, the paina men- 
tioned later say mean merely the Hagiographa. 

3 One easily perceives that in point of fact here also the 
stricter school ol Shamita remained true to its reputation, and 
no less so the laxer school of Hillel. 

4 The tract, Aboth de Kabbi Nathan (chap. 1), as we saw 
above (§ 18), carries this decision back, as also in the case uf 
dm to cea ce a ee Syna + i! m on 

Cp especially Buhl, 7 /. 26, an yle, 187 /. n the 
other Land» Chéyne (OPs, 457) acknowledges that the question is 
that of canonicity. 
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made unmistakably evident by the words of R. 'Akiba. 
In this final stage of the development the question 
cannot possibly be whether perhaps, though integral 
parts of Holy Scripture, they nevertheless do not defile 
the hands: it is established that ‘all Holy Scriptures 
defile the hands.’ Then follows the Mishnic decision 
that the books of Canticles and Ecclesiastes also belong 
to this class; after this, the discussion which preceded 
the decision, and the grounds on which it was reached, 
are given. 

In this connection the precise fixing of the day on 
which this decision was arrived at is important —the day 
55. 100 A.D. 7 Surh at Jamnia Dabin) R. Gamaliel 

. was incidentally deposed from his 
place as president of the court of justice, an incident for 
which we have also other early testimonies.! This 
event certainly falls within the decades that immediately 
followcd the destruction of Jerusalem —whether so carly 
as go A.D. (the usual assumption) is questionable, but 
100 A.D. will not in any case be very wide of the mark. 
This period, then, saw the settlement of a twofold 
controversy, which, as regards one half of it at least, 
had already occupied the schools of Hillel and Shammai 
about a century before. This last point is conceded 
even by a zealot like R. ‘Akiba; his unrestrained 
exaggeration as regards Canticles is only a veil to cover 
the weakness of his position.2 We hear nothing of any 
decision of the question preceding that of Janinia. 
'That, after the proceedings of that stormy day, the 
question should have been discussed again some decades 
later (R. “Akiba o^. 135), need not surprise us. No 
new decision is arrived at: the question is answered 
by a confirmation of that of Jamnia.’ 

Thus, then, about the year roo A.D. there was 
still, as an unsettled controversy, the same question 
as to the canonicity of two books, which as regards one 
of them (Ecclesiastes ; see ECCLESIASTES, § 3) had 
been a notorious point of difference between the two 
great schools of the Pharisees.4 By that time, however, 


1 For brevity's sake it will be enough to refer to the exceed- 
ingly careful history of the activity of the scribes, with copious 
proofs, given in Schiirer (2 301 7.). 

2 The remark has a wider application to rabbinical Judaism 
generally and the other Megilloth : cp We. 7:27.(3) 554, 6th ed. 
514. 

5 The reader is referred to Buhl (28 /7£), Wildeboer 
(58 A) Ryle (192 /7), and the articles Purim and NICANOR 
for the later and less amply attested disputes about Esther, 
Proverbs, Ezekiel, and Jonah (mentioned in the order of the 
degree of their attestation). It is only in the case of the Book 
of ESTHER (g.7., 8 12) that such disputes can have been really 
serious. In the case of Ezekiel, there may be a genuine remin- 
iscence of the embarrassment caused to the scribes by the 
discrepancies between the Law and Ezek. 40-48, perhaps also of 
the objections raised by the Sadducees on this account. In 
part at least, we must admit the truth of Strack’s remark 
(p. 429) that ‘in many cases the discussions leave one with the 
impression that the objections were raised merely that they 
mizht be refuted.’ This impression, however, no way impairs 
that of the real seriousness of the decision of Jamnia. That 
the four books mentioned above are not named in l'a4.35 
proves in any case that at that time serious objections to them 
were no longer entertained, and as we are here dealing only with 
the close of the canon, not with the individual books of which it 
was composed, this fact must suffice for us. 

4 This is not inconsistent with the fact (which we learn from 
various sources) that Simon b. Shetah (who belonged to the third 
of the five ‘pairs,’ in the first half of the first century B.c.) 
quotes Eccles.7 12 as Holy Scripture (for details see Buhl, p.15 7.). 
He represents the one side of the case. The subject is one 
that belongs to ‘special introduction’; but, in passing, the present 
writer may be allowed to express the view that, in the present 
text of Ecclesiastes, traces are to be clearly found of the 
assistance which it was found necessary to give, in order to 
secure for this book a placein the canon. In 12 10 it is testified 
of the preacher (na) that he was a well-meaning and respectable 
man (of course otherwise unknown). The contradiction to 1 r, 
where he is represented as being ‘the son of David,’ ‘king in 
Jerusalem,’ is glaring. These words, as also 1 12 16,a good deal 
in 24-9 and perhaps also 7 15a and certainly 12 11-14 are inter- 
polations, by means of which alone the reception of the book 
into the canon was rendered possible. It is self-evident that 
Canticles also became a part of the canon, only by virtue of its 
superscription which ascribes it to Solomon, A valuahle light 
is thrown on R, 'Akiba's assertion that Canticles had never 
been disputed, and at the same time a trustworthy evidence, 
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the question had long been (substantially) a settled one, 
as is shown by the passages quoted from Josephus and 
4 Esdras; settled, however, not by any single decision, 
but only by the gradual clearing up of public opinion. 
Of other books in addition to the twenty-four there is 
no question whatever, and as regards those two about 
which alone any difficulty is possible, common opinion 
came to be so decidedly in favour of what clainied to 
be the stricter but in reality was the looser opinion, 
that the zealot R. ‘Akiba comes forward fanatically on 
the side of Hillel. 

We may now venture to figure to ourselves what was 
the probable course of the development, and what the 

56. Result. attitude assumed by various sections of the 
community towards the decisive questions. 
It is probable that among the Sopherim (professional 
students of Scripture) of the last century B.C., but 
without the co-operation of the Sadducean priestly 
nobility, there was gradually formulated a scholastic 
doctrine as to which of the many religious writings then 
current! could establish a just claim to a sacred char- 
acter. We have already seen by what standard the 
writings were judged. As this doctrine gradually took 
shape, unanimity was reached on every point except 
on a dispute with reference to two minor books, 
in which, as was natural, the victory was ultimately 
gained by the more liberal view. ‘This doctrine of the 
Sopherim, as being the view of those who were the only 
qualified judges on the special subject, readily gained 
admission amongst such as were in doubt and sought 
to inform themselves.” Thus the learned Philo, though 
living in .Mexandria, takes very good care not to con- 
travene the stricter practice; what we know about the 
opposition offered to the books of Ecclesiastes, Canticles, 
and Esther, even suggests the possibility (incapable of 
course of proof) that his silence about certain books 
(cp above, 8 50) really arises from a still greater strict- 
ness. As a convert to Pharisaism, Josephus professes 
the school doctrine of his teachers with an emphasis all 
the greater because his own personal leanings were 
(perhaps) against such exclusiveness. On the other 
hand, though the doctrine made way, yet the majority 
of the people betook themselves quite naturally to the 
mass of apocalyptic and legendary literature, which, 
in the century immediately before and after the birth of 
Jesus, exercised a very great influence, and did much 
to prepare the way for Christianity. The formulated 
theory possessed obvious advantages, however, and the 
Jewish war and the destruction of Jerusalem left the 
Pharisees in sole possession of the leadership of Isracl. 
This is shown most clearly by 4 Esdras. Against his 
will, the author of that book is constrained to acknow- 
ledge the divine authority of the canon with its twenty- 
four constituent parts. Being, however, a thoroughgoing 
partisan of the apocalyptic literature, he outdoes the 
Pharisees. To the seventy books? which they exclude he 
attributes a still higher authority, placing them in an 
esotcric as distinguished from an exoteric canon. 

By the end of the first century the scribes had settled 
the last of the questions controverted in the schools, 
and not long after the beginning of the second century 
(R. ‘Akiba ob. 135), to refer to the decision at Jamnia 
is decisive. Later, following in 'Akiba's footsteps, the 
scribes succeeded, not only in obliterating every trace 


showing how long its true character still continued to be known, 
is conveyed by the information that R. “Akiba himself hurled 
an anathema against those who sang the Song of Songs with 
wanton voice in houses of public entertainment (Tosephta, 
Sanh, chap. 12; cp WRS, O77C12) 186). 

1 To this period and not to the fourth or the third century R.C. 
belongs the complaint, expressed in the epilogue of Ecclesiastes 
(Eccles. 12 12), as to the making of many hooks. 

2 If, as we have conjectured, the Sadducees were in general 
opposed to, or suspicious of, the recognition of any sacred 
writings besides the Law, there would be an open field 
for a view like that of the Pharisees, which took a middle course 
between Sadducean rigour and the fashionable tendency to the 
endless multiplication of religious literature. 

3 In round numbers of course. 
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of variations in the test, but also in driving from circu- 
lation the whole body of extra-canonical literature.! 
Christianity, however, in the vigour of its youth, 
emancipated from the authority of the scribes, continued 
to pursue the old ways. In the rejected 
57. Chris- je Som nie si 4 
NE a: iterature it discovered prophecies of the 
Amity- appearing of Jesus ; and what the Pharisees 
destroyed in the original language it eagerly handed 
down in translations and revisions to succeeding genera- 
tions. The NT writers show no scruple in quoting 
extra-canonical books as sacred, and we find ascribed 
to Jesus some expressions quoted as Holy Writ (Lk. 
1149; Jn. 738) which are not contained in the OT.? 
What is more, examples of this form of Jewish literature 
fused with Christian elements, or worked over from the 
Christian point of view, have found their way into the 
canon of the NT itself—a fact which only lately has 
begun to receive the attention it deserves. 
'This independent drift of tendeney within the Christian 
Church greatly increases the dilliculty of estimating the 
so-called ‘canon of the Alexandrians.’ + As 


to is well known, even the oldest extant 
MSS of the LXX contain, in addition to the 
canon. 


canonical books, a greatly varying number 
of writings which are not recognised in the canon of 
the synagogue, and indeed in some cases were not even 
originally written in. Hebrew. On the other hand, the 
oldest of these MSS are several centuries later than the 
Christian. era, and are the work of Christian copyists. 
It becomes a question, therefore, which is the carlier : 
the freer praxis of the Alexandrian Jews or that of 
primitive Christianity ; whether the greater compass of 
the LXX canon of the Alesandrians influenced the view 
of the Christian communities or whether the influence 
flowed the other wayv.3 "The probability is that, in fact, 
the influence worked both ways. What principally con- 
cerns us here, however, is this. .\bout the middle of 
the first century 4.0., when the Greek-speaking Christian 
community began to break entirely with Judaism, the 
narrow l'harisaie doctrine of the canon had certainly 
not as yet penetrated into. the domain of Hellenistic 
Judaism so deeply as to delete completely, or to exclude 
from the MISS of the LXX, all the books that Pharisaism 
refused to recognise, The vacillation in individual MSS 
must at that time have been even greater than it is in 
those which have reached us; although on this point 
detinite knowledge is unattainable. It is certain, how- 
ever, that to some extent precisely those books belong- 
ing to this category which lay nearest to the heart of the 
Christian community in its most primitive days (especi- 
ally Enoch and 4 Esdras) have come down to us in no 
Greck MS. The conclusion is that the additions to the 
LXX are for the most part older than Christianity. 

The doctrine of the Pharisees, however, ultimately 
won the day also in its proper home. Not only did 


! Indeed it was supposed, until the recovery in 1896 of part of 
Ecclesiasticus, that they had accually succeeded in extirpating 
it ~so far, that is, as it was nor able to hide itself under the 
veil of exegesis in the Hageada, Midrash, and ‘Talmud (We. 
4/G 252, second ed. 287). Even Ecclesiasticus. would he no 
exception if we could admit the contention of D. 5. Margoliouth 
(The Origin of the‘ Original Hebreso! of Ecclesiasticus, 1899). 
In his opinion the ‘Original Hebrew is a bad rerranslation 
(from the Syriac version and a Persian translation of the Greek) 
made after 1000 A.D. by an Arabic-speaking Jew [or Christian ?] 
who was taught Hebrew by a Jew with a pronunciation similar 
to that of the Christians of Urmi. The reader will probably 
hesitate to accept this theory ; still it cannot. be denied that 
Margoliouth has availed himself with great skill of many weak 
points of the Hebrew text, which in any case need a thorough 
Investigation. 

2 As to this cp Wildeboer, 48 f, who must be held in all 
essentials to have the better of the argument as against the 
vigorous pomis of Ryle, 153 ff. 

See, for example, APOCALYPSE. 

4 |n fact, to speak strictly, there never was such a canon. 
The Alexandrine collection of Holy Books never underwent that 
revision in accordance with the Pharisaic conception of ‘defil- 
ing the hands ' which finally fixed the Hebrew canon. 

5 On this point there seems to be some self-contradiction in 
Ryle, if we compare pp. 146, 208 /. with 180 /. 
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it succeed in extending its influence over the Hellenists 
by means of the new Greek translation of Aquila; but 
also the Church itself ultimately surren- 


59. Partial mat 
dered. A strange and significant fact! 

return to From about rgo A.D. onwards there 
Heb. Canon. E 5 Seda al 5 ere 


constantly occur patnstic statements on the 
extent of the OT canon, which avowedly rest upon Jewish 
authority. Ths certainly had its advantages; for in 
this way many books of merely temporary value were 
excluded which, if rendered authoritative, could hardly 
have furthered the interests of Christianity. On. the 
same ground too, the return of the Reformers to the 
canon of the synagogue 1s justifiable, especially when, 
as in the case of Luther, the relative importance of the 
Apocrypha is duly recognised. On the other hand, it 
must be confessed that even the uninimously accepted 
canon? of the Church is not without books of a simular 
character (notably Esther and Canticles ; also beeclesnastes 
and Daniel) and that thus the distinction. between 
canonical and uncanonical books (if they are judged 
by their intrinsic value) is a fluctuating one.? — Besides 
this, it is certain that in the exchided. books, of which 
we know so many already, and are continually coming 
through new discoveries to know morc, there has come 
down to us a treasure of unspeakable value for a know- 
ledge of religious life as it was shortly before and after 
the time of Jesus, and so for an understanding of the 
origin of Christianity (see APOCRYPHA, APOCNLVIPTICI. 
K. B. 


PANEW RESTA MEN T 


The problem of the NF canon is to discover by what 
means and at what period a new collection of sacred 
books came to be invested with all the 


$ 
a dignity which belonged to that of the 
Deeds Synagogue, Jesus had claimed to speak 


with an authority in no way inferior to 
that of the OT, and had placed his own utterances 
side by side with some of its precepts as fulhilling or 
even correcting them, The remembered words of Jesus 
thus became at once, if the expression may be allowed, 
the nucleus of a new Christian canon. At first they 
circulated orally from hearer to hearer. Then narra- 
tives were compiled recording the Sacred Words, and 
the no less Sacred Deeds which had accompanied or 
illustrated them. Some narratives of this kind underlie 
our Gospels, and are referred to in the preface to the 
Third Gospel. Fn course of time these were superseded 
by the fuller treatises which bear the 
names of apostles or the chosen com- 
panions of apostles ; and their superior merit, as well as 
the sanction thus given to them, soon left them without 
rivals as the authorised records of the Gospel history. 
They were read side by side with books of the OT 
in the public worship of the Church, and were appealed 
to as historical documents by those who wished to show 
in detail the correspondence between the facts of 
the life of Jesus and the Jewish prophecies about the 
Messiah. ‘This stage has been definitely reached by the 
time of Justin Martyr; but as yet there is no clear 
proof that a special sanctity or inspiration was predicated 
of the books themselves. ‘The final step, however, 
could not long be delayed. ‘The sacredness of the 
Words and Deeds of Jesus which they contained, the 
apostolic authority by which they were recommended, 
and, above all, their familiar use in the services of the 
Church, gradually raised them to the level of the ancient 
Scriptures ; and the process was no doubt accelerated 
by the action of heretical and schismatical bodies, 
claiming one after another to base their tenets upon 


61. Gospels. 


1 There is, however, a singular passage in the sixth of the 
Anglican Articles of Religion limiting * Holy Scripture ' to ' those 
canonical books of the Oid and the New Testaments, of whose 
authority was never any doubt in the Church,’ which Bishop West- 
cott (On the Canon of the N TDN, 494) cannot undertake to explain. 

2 See Cheyne, Founders, 349, and cp preceding note. 
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certain of these documents or upon others peculiar to 
themselves. 

Meanwhile a similar process had been going on in 
regard to other writings of the apostolic age. These 

were for the most part letters, written 
A asl in many instances to particular churches, 
and designed to meet special needs. The writers 
betray no consciousness that their words would come to 
be regarded as a. permanent standard of doctrine or of 
action in the Christian Church: they write for an 
immediate purpose, and just as they would wish to 
speak, were they able to be present with those whom 
they address. In their absence, and still more after 
their death, their letters were cherished and read again 
and again by the churches which had first received them, 
and by others who naturally welcomed such precious 
relics of the apostolic age. For the apostles were the 
authorised instructors of the Christian Church. In the 
age which succeeded them, ‘the Lord and the apostles’ 
became the natural standard of appeal to which reference 
was to be made in all matters of faith and practice. 
For some time ‘ the tradition of the apostles,’ as handed 
down in the churches of their foundation, was regarded 
as the test of orthodoxy. Oral tradition, however, is 
necessarily variable and uncertain. It was natural that, 
when actual disciples of the apostles were no longer 
living, appeal should more and more be made to their 
written words, and that these should be set side by side 
with the Gospels as the primary documents of the 
Christian faith. Here again the same elements as 
before come into play, though probably at a slightly later 
period —viz., the liturgical use of the epistles, and the 
necessity of maintaining them intact against the muti- 
lations or rejections of heretical sects. 

In the collection which was thus gradually being 
formed by the pressure of various circumstances and 

with no distinct consciousness of the creation 
63. Other ; l oad ee eh 
books, °f Canon, a place was found beside the 
Gospels and the epistles for two other 
books. The Apocalypse of John opened with the 
salutation of an epistle; and, even apart from this, 
its apocalyptic character claimed for it a special and 
abiding sacredness ; moreover it contained an express 
blessing for those who should read and listen to it, and 
a warning against any who should presume to alter or 
add to it. The Acts of the Apostles would find an 
easy entrance, partly as an authorised account of the 
deeds of apostles written by one who had contem- 
poraneous knowledge of them, and still more as being 
in form the second part of the Third Gospel and properly 
inseparable from the earlier book. 

"Thus, side by side with the old Jewish canon, and 
without in any way displacing it, there had sprung up a 
B4 A now n. coe canon. Although its RE 

canon, "S were not yet precisely defined, 
and local variations of opinion were to 
be observed with regard to the acceptance of par- 
ticular books, we find the idea of such a new canon 
in full play in the writings of great representative 
men of the period from 180 to 200 A.D.—of Irenzeus 
speaking for Asia Minor and Gaul, of Tertullian in N. 
Africa, and of Clement in Alexandria. The Church is 
by this time fully conscious that she is in possession of 
written documents of the apostolic age; documents to 
which reference must be universally made, as to a final 
court of appeal, in questions of right faith and right 
action. The authority of Jesus and his apostles is, in 
the main, embodied for her in writings which she reads 
together with the OT in her public services, quotes as 
Scripture, and regards as the inspired revelation of 
divine truth. Of the stages by which this result has 
been reached the writers referred to have nothing to tell 
us. It was, as we have seen, the issue of an un- 
conscious growth, natural and for the most part un- 
challenged, and so leaving no recorded history behind 
it. If the Church was awakened to a consciousness of 
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her great possession, and to the importance of insisting 
upon its integrity, by the attempts made by heretics to 
defraud her of portions of it, there is no evidence of 
deliberate efforts on her part to build up the conception 
of a new canon in opposition to them ; much less of 
any formal declarations, such as those of later times, 
defining what books should or should not be included 
init. In the stress of controversy she fell back on the 
treasures which she possessed, and realised that in the 
books which she was accustomed to read for the in- 
struction of her children she had, on the one hand, the 
full and harmonious expression of all those positive 
truths whose isolation or exaggeration formed the 
groundwork of the several heretical systems, and, on 
the other hand, the decisive contradiction of the 
negations in which their capricious selections had 
involved those who rejected any part of the common 
heritage. 

2. That the sketch given above of the gradual growth 
of a new canon with its twofold contents, in the period 
anterior to Irenæus, Tertullian, and 
Clement, is justified not only by in- 
trinsic probability but also by the 
references of early Christian writers 
to books of the NT, may be seen by 
consulting the collections of such references accessible 
in modern treatises upon the canon. Here a brief 
outline of the evidence must suffice. 

In the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians 
(circa 95) we have two precepts introduced by a com- 
mand to 'remember the words of our Lord Jesus' (cp 
Acts 2035): in neither case do they exactly agree 
with the language of our Gospels; they may be the 
result of a fusion due to citation from memory, or they 
may possibly be derived from oral tradition. The 
epistle is saturated with the phraseology of the Pauline 
Epistles (Rom., 1 Cor., Eph. ; less certainly Tim. and 
others) and of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; but these 
are not directly cited, and the expressions ‘Scripture’ 
and ‘it is written’ are applied to the OT alone. 

In the genuine Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch (shorter 
Greek recension, circa 110 A.D., Lightfoot) the only 
direct citation of words of Jesus (‘Lay hold and 
handle me and see that I am not a spirit | dacudveov] 
without body,’ Ad Smyrn. 3)is possibly derived from 
an apocryphal book or from an oral tradition. The 
language of these Epistles shows traces of acquaintance 
with Mt. and Jn. and with several of the Pauline Epistles. 
The Epistle of Polycarp (circa 110 A.D., Lightfoot) is 
largely composed of quotations from NT books (especially 
Mt., Lk., 1 and 2 Jn., 1 Pe., and the Pauline Epistles). 
'There is but one (somewhat uncertain) instance of the 
citation of NT words as Scripture. 

The Epistle of Barnabas (circa 98 A.D., Lightfoot : 
though most scholars place it later) prefixes to the 
saying ' Many called but few chosen,' the formula 'it 
is written.’ If this be cited from Mt. 2214—and a later 
reference makes it not improbable—then we have here 
the earliest use of this formula in reference to a book of 
the NT. 

The Teaching of the Apostles (date uncertain: 
perhaps 1 10-130) introduces a form of the Lord's Prayer, 
which has variants both from Mt. and Lk., by the 
words, *as the Lord commanded in his Gospel, so pray 
ye' (chap. 8; cp chaps. 11, 15). It clearly presup- 
poses a written Gospel, and shows acquaintance with 
Mt. and Lk. ]t has embodied an ancient (perhaps 
Jewish) manual, ‘The Two Ways' (used also in £2. 
Barn. and elsewhere), and also certain early eucharistic 
prayers which incorporate the language of Jn. 

The Apology of Aristides, the Athenian philosopher 
(circa 125-130 A.D.), addressed to the emperor Hadrian 
(acc. to Eus. and the title of Arm. vers. ; the title of 
the Syr. vers. would place it a few years later, under 
Antoninus Pius), twice refers expressly to writings of the 
Christians ; in the first instance, after enumerating the 
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main events of the life of Jesus—including his birth 
‘from a Hebrew virgin’ and his ascension— it distinctly 
appeals to the written Gospel for corroboration. lt 
also embodies language from the Epistle to the Romans. 

The Shepherd of Hermas (date uncertain: 110-140) 
betrays a close acquaintance. with many N'T books, 
though it makes no direct citations either from OT or 
from NT. The language of our four Gospels (even of 
the Appendix to Mk. ), of the Pauline Epistles including 
the Pastoral Epp., of 1 Pe., Acts, Apoc., and above all 
of Jas., is adopted by the writer ; and even 2 Pe. seems 
to have been used. 

Before we come to the fuller testimonies of Justin 
Martyr and subsequent writers it is necessary to 
examine the evidence to be derived from 
Papias. His date and the interpretation 
to be placed on his fragmentary remains have been 
the subject of much criticism (sce esp. Lightfoot, Assays on 
Supernatural Religion, 142-216). He was the hearer 
of at least two personal disciples of Jesus, and his 
great work may be placed circa 130-140. lt was 
entitled Aoylwy kvpiakor éfqyjoecs, ' Expositions of the 
Oracles of (or ‘concerning’) the Lord.’ As Xóvyia is 
a term used in the NT of the OT writings, the title 
of the book naturally suggests some kind of com- 
mentary on the writings relating to Jesus--7/.e., on 
written Gospels which held a recognised position of 
sacredness in the Christian Church. — lt is probable 
that similar commentaries on one or more of the Gospels 
had already been composed by Gnostic writers: thus 
Basilides is said to have written twenty-four books on 
'the Gospel’ (ezrea 117-138). Such books are disparaged 
by l'apias as wordy and misleading ; he prefers to fall 
back on the testimonies of the living disciples of those 
who had seen the Lord. He gives accounts, not free 
from difficulties, of the composition of Gospels by 
Matthew and Mark. On the whole, the facts seem to 
be most readily accounted for if we suppose that 
Papias in his five books expounded and illustrated by 
traditional stories the four Gospels as we at present 
know them. Eusebius further expressly informs us that 
Papias used ri Jn. and 1 Pe. There can be little 
doubt that his chiliastic views were based on the 
Apocalypse. 

Justin) Martyr (cirea 152), when mentioning the 
words of the institution of the Eucharist, says: ‘So the 

67. Justin apostles handed down in the Memoirs 

3 * made by them, which are called Gospels’ 
(15.166) In describing the Sunday worship, too, he 
refers to ‘The Memoirs of the Apostles' (.45. 167; sce 
LoRp's Day), and these Memoirs (àmouvrguoveópara) 
are placed on a level with the * Writings of the Prophets ' 
as an alternative means of edification in the gatherings 
of the Christian Church. Justin's use of them, here 
and in his Dialogue with the Jew Trvpho, is conditioned 
by the necessities of his argument. In themselves they 
would have no weight with heathen or Jewish opponents. 
The OT prophecies, however, could be freely appealed 
to in either case, as the argument rested on their fulfil- 
ment rather than on their sacredness. Justin accordingly 
uses 'The Memoirs of the Apostles’ as historical 
documents in proof of the fulfilment of Messianic 
preclictions in the recorded events of the life of Jesus. 
Twelve times he refers to them directly in the Dialogue 
—all the instances being in connection with his exposi- 
tion of Ps. 22. In every case, both here and in the 
Apology, the reference is fully accounted for by the 
supposition that these ‘ Memoirs ' were our four Gospels, 
the phraseology of each of which can be traced in 
his writings. Where he most carefully describes 
them, after referring to an event recorded only by Lk., 
he says that 'they were compiled by Christ's apostles 
and those who companied with them.’ This exactly 
agrees with the traditional authorship of our Gospels, 
as written two by apostles (Mt., Jn.), and two by 
followers of apostles (Mk., Lk.) Justin likewise refers 
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„siderable fragments are preserved by Origen. 
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for corroboration of his statements to official Acta 
Pilati; he may perhaps have been acquainted with a 
more primitive form of the apocryphal materials still 
surviving under that designation. There is, however, 
no satisfactory evidence that he used any apocryphal 
Gospel (unless perhaps a ' Protevangel' or Gospel of 
the Infancy). He refers directly to the Apocalypse as 
written by the apostle John (7ypA. 81), and shows 
acquaintance with most of the Pauline Epistles. 

From Justin we pass to his pupil Tatian (circa 150- 
160 A.D.), who helps to confirm our conclusions as to 

: Justin himself by his use of our four 
du e Gospels and no other in his Diatessaron. 
This remarkable book, which for a long period niust 
have been the only Gospel of many Syrian churches, is 
known to us mainly through a Commentary upon it 
written by Ephraim, and preserved to us in an Armenian 
translation ; and also through an Arabic version of the 
Diatessaron itself—made, however, after the later text 
of the Peshitta Syriac had been substituted for Tatian's 
own text, which had many interesting variants of an 
early type. The two sources of evidence supplement 
each other, and make it certain that Tatian's Gospels were 
none other than our own. There is some reason for 
thinking that Tatian also introduced into Syria a col- 
lection of the Pauline Epistles. 

3. Although Tatian adopted heretical opinions after 
the death of his master, his great work on the Gospels 

appears to be quite independent of these 

69. Un- j a ne 

thodor: and was accepted without question by the 
E ilid “Syrian Church. It will be well, however, to 

Es 88, notice at this point the evidence to be derived 
iis from other heretical leaders in regard to the 
estimation in which various books of the NT were held 
by those who were dissatistied with the teaching of the 
main body of the Church. Ft will suffice to take three 
writers of whom we have a considerable amount of 
information preserved to us.  Basilides of Alexandria 
flourished in the reign of Hadrian. | His Expositions 
on the Gospel, in twenty-four books, have already been 
mentioned. Accepting, with Hort, the account pre- 
served in the Aefufatron of Heresies (generally ascribed 
to Hippolytus) as representing portions of this work, 
we nieet with the striking fact that quotations from the 
NT, introduced with the words ‘The Scripture saith,’ 
and ‘as it is written,’ are found in a heretical writer at 
a period at which they cannot with certainty be said to 
be so introduced by any writer within the Church. 
Several passages from the Pauline Epistles are so cited 
by Basilides. Ile also used Mt., Lk., Jn., and appar- 
ently r l'e. 

Marcion (circa 140) undertook to restore the s:m- 
plicity of Christianity on the basis of Paul, whom he re- 
garded as the only true apostle. He rejected the OT 
and retained of the NT only Lk. in a mutilated form, 
and ten Epistles of Paul; the Pastoral Epistles and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews not being included in his 
canon. There is no indication that he applied any other 
standard than that of correspondence with his own 
dogmatic position, in making what must be considered 
the earliest attempt at the conscious definition of a NT 
canon. 

Heracleon (circa 170, or earlier), a disciple of 
Valentinus, wrote a Commentary on Jn., of which con- 
His 
system of interpretation shows that he held the exact 
words of the Evangelist in the highest veneration, as 
instinct with spiritual meaning. He also commented 
on Lk., and shows acquaintance with Mt., Heb., and 
the Pauline Epistles including 2 Tim. 

Thus the first certain citations of NT writings with 
the formula familiarly used of the OT, the first attempt 
at defining a NT canon, and the first commentary on 
a NT book, come to us not from within but from without 
the Church. These are striking evidences of the 
authority generally accorded to the NT writings; in 
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the words of Irenæus (iii. 27): ‘So strong is the position 
of our Gospels, that the heretics thémselves bear witness 
to them, and each must start from these to prove his 
own doctrine.’ 

4. The early history of the Old Latin and the Old 
Syriae versions is wrapt in obscurity; but there is 
70. Early reason for believing that the translation of 
veniuni Pub at least of both these versions must 
* be placed not much later than the middle 
of the second century (see TEXT, §§ 20, 32). The Old 
Latin version seems to have been made in N. Africa, 
and to have included, probably before the time of 
Tertullian, all the books of the later canon, excepting 
Jas., 2 Pe., and possibly Heb. When the Scillitan 
Martyrs (N. Africa, 180 A.D.) were examined as to 
what was contained in their book-chest, their brief 
recorded reply was ! Books and Epistles of Paul, a just 
man.' Such was their description of the writings which, 
doubtless, were used by them in their services. It is 
conditioned by the circumstance of its utterance before 
heathen judges; it would be wrong to conclude from 
it that the Pauline Epistles were placed by them on a 
different level from the other sacred writings. The Old 
Syriac of the Gospels has till lately been known only 
from Cureton's imperfect MS; but the palimpsest 
recently found at Mt. Sinai enables us to reconstruct 
this version for the most part with approximate certainty. 
A selection of comments by Ephraim on the Acts of the 
Apostles, and his Commentary on the Pauline Epistles, 
preserved in Armenian translations, point to an Old 
Syriac version of these books also. The older MSS of 
the revised Syriac version (the Peshitta) do not contain 
2 and 3 Jn., 2 Pe., Jude, and Apoe. 

We have been concerned hitherto with tracing the 
growth of the conception of a NT canon, without 
71. General coma, except incidentally, the 
traces of NT. "28° of writings included in it. The 

influence of the main body of the NT 
literature upon the writers of the period with which we 
have been dealing cannot be at all fully appreciated 
from our scanty analysis. Their writings must them- 
selves be studied line by line, if we are to understand 
the debt which they owed, as regards both ideas and 
phraseology, to the documents of the apostolie age. 
In that age new conceptions had been given to the 
world, and a new terminology had been formed for 
their expression. The next age reproduced these ; but 
it was not itself creative. This is seen, for instance, in 
the technical terms of even the boldest of the Gnostie 
speculations. Whatever may have been men's conscious 
attitude towards the N'T writings, it is clear that they 
are dominated by them from the very first. Gradually 
they come to recognise them more and more as their 
masters ; and then, both within the Church and outside 
it, we find them definitely declaring the limits of the 
eanon to which they owe this allegiance. 

Mareion’s list of sacred books has already been 
noticed. The next list of which we have any knowledge is 
unfortunately a fragment, and tells us 
neither its date nor its author's narne 
or locality. It was published in 1740 
by Lodovieo Antonio Muratori, the librarian at Milan. 
Hence it is known as the Muratorian canon. It is in 
barbarous Latin, in a seventh or eighth century MS ; 


72. Muratorian 
canon. 


but its original must have been Greek, and it is generally 


agreed that it was written in the West (perhaps at 
Rome) towards the elose of the second century. Light- 
foot conjectured that it was a portion of the ‘ Verses 
on all the Scriptures’ assigned to Hippolytus. The 
fragment commences with the end of a description of 
Mark ; it goes on to speak of Luke and John, and refers 
to the different beginnings of the four books of the 
Gospel After Acts come the Epistles of Paul; the 
seven churches to which he wrote being paralleled with 
the seven of the Apocalvpse, and enumerated in the 
following order—Cor., Eph., Phil., Col., Gal., Thess., 
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Rom. Then come four private letters—Philemon and 
the Pastoral epistles. Two other epistles are de- 
clared forgeries—viz., those to the Laodiceans and to 
the Alexandrians. Then we have Jude, two epistles 
of John (1 Jn. has been quoted from at an earlier 
point, so that these may perhaps be 2 and 3 Jn.), and 
the Wisdom of Solomon, ‘written in his honour.’ 
Then the ‘apocalypses of John and Peter alone we 
receive, which (sz&g.) some among us will not have 
read in the church.’ The Shepherd of Hermas * ought 
to be read,’ but not reckoned either with the prophets 
or with the apostles. After a few more lines as to 
rejected books, the text being very corrupt, the fragment 
suddenly closes. The omissions are deserving of notice— 
nothing is said of 1 and 2 Peter, James, and Hebrews— 
but the omitted epistles were undoubtedly (if we except 
2 Peter) known at this time in the Roman church. Jt 
is difficult, therefore, to draw conclusions from their 
omission in a fragment of whose history so little can be 
ascertained and whose text is so obviously corrupt. "The 
Muratorian canon is fully discussed by Zahn, Mist. of 
the Canon ('90) 21-43: quite recently Dom Amelli of 
Monte Cassino has published fragments of it from other 
MSS (Misc. Cassin., 1897). 

5. The inclusion (though with an expression of 
variance of opinion) of the Apocalypse of 


fis Books Peter in the ' Muratorian Fragment’ leads 
temporarily : P TUE 
: us to say something of books which for 
received. 1 


a time claimed a place in the canon, but 
were ultimately excluded. 

'The Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and the 
Homily, miscalled his ‘Second Epistle,’ are contained, 
after the Apocalypse, in Cod. A (the great Greek Bible 
of the sth cent. in the Brit. Mus.). The Epistle of 
Barnabas and the .SZepAerd of Hermas hold a similar 
place in the Sinaitie Bible (Ñ, 4th cent.) The two 
latter books are occasionally cited as Scripture in 
patristie writings, and this is the case also with the 
Teaching of the Apostles. 

Of apocryphal Gospels two deserve special notice. 
The Gospel according to the Hebrews is known only 
by a few fragments, which show that it bore a close 
relation to our First Gospel. Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen quote from it, although they insist on the 
sole authority of our four Gospels. The Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter, a considerable fragment of which was 
published in 1892 from a MS found in Egypt, is known 
to have been used in the church of Rhossus near 
Antioch. Serapion, Bishop of Antioch (190-203), at 
first permitted its use, but subsequently disallowed it on 
the ground of Docetie errors. The extant portion 
embodies the language of all our four Gospels, though 
it often perverts their statements. There is no trace of 
the use of any other Gospel in its composition, though 
certain phrases may possibly be borrowed from some 
earlier apocryphal book. Its composition may with 
probability be assigned to circa 165. Its testimony to 
the canon is thus somewhat parallel in date and extent 
to that of Tatian's Diatessaron. 

The .4pocalvpse of Peter, of which a fragment was 
recovered at the same time, was an early book which 
powerfully influenced subsequent literature of a similar 
kind—e.g., the Apocalypse of Paul. It seems to be 
responsible for much of the medizeval conception of 
heaven and hell. It presents curious coincidences with 
2 Peter. {It is quoted as Scripture by Clement of 
Alexandria; and as late as the fifth century it was read 
on Good Friday in certain churches of Palestine. 

6. Our inquiry has revealed to us that towards the 
close of the second century, by the time of Irenæus, 

74. Result Tertullian, and Clement— writers whose 
‘ * testimonies are so abundant that we need 
not dwell upon them here—the Church had attained to 
a conscious recognition of a canon of the New Testa- 
ment. Three classes of books have come into view: 
(x) the main bulk of the NT books, as to which no 
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doubt at all is expressed by writers within the Church ; 
(2) books whose position in the canon was challenged 
in certain quarters, although they ultimately were 
included ; (3) books which were read in certain churches, 
but were ultimately classed as non-canonical. With 
regard to books of the second of these classes the later 
history of their reception will be found under the 
special articles devoted to them, and in the works to 
which reference is made below. With regard to the 
third it may suffice to say that the verdict of the Church 
has been fully justified by the fact that no serious effort 

has ever been made to reinstate them. J A. R. 
Literature of the Subject. i OT Canon. — The 
ENTE following works dealing with the OT 

75. Biblio- . B E 2 "Ehe auth 

raphy: OT canon may be mentioned. he authors 
graphy : “are arranged in alphabetical order. 

W. J. Beecher, ‘The alleged Triple Canon of the OT,’ 
JBL 1896; C. A. Briggs, General [Introduction to the Study of 
Holy Scripture, 1899; Buhl, Maven s. Text d. ATs, 18931; De 
Wette-Schrader, Ærin! in d. AT, 8th ed. 1869; Duhm, Pas 
Buch Jesaia, 1892, Die Entstehung des AT, 18973 Fürst, Der 
Kanon des AV, 1868; Graetz, Aohedeth, 1871; Holtzmann, 
Fint. in d. NT, srd ed. 1892; Koenig, Assai sur la formation 
du Canon de lAncten Testament, 38945 Marx, Traditio Rabbin- 
orum veterrima, etc. 1884; WRS, O77C7, 1892; Ryle, 7e 
Canon of the OT, 1892; Schürer, G/T" ii. 1885; Strack, art. 
t Kanon des AT? in PEAD 7; Weber, System der altsyn, fal. 
Theologic, 1880; We. ‘Die Sammlung der Schriften des AT in 
Bleek, Ain/4) (28) and 77.95 (93); Wildeboer, Die Antste- 
hung des AT-lichen Kanons, 1891 (ET '95); C.H.H. Wright, 
The Book of Noheleth, 1883; Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vorträge der Juden, and ed. 1832. Moreover, Wildeboer in 
his valuable article, ‘De voor-Thalmudische Joodsche Kanon’ 
(Vheologtische Studiën, 1897) cites the following books and 
articles, written, with the exception of the first, by Roman 
Catholics: T. Mullen, 74e Canon of the OT, 1893; A. Loisy, 
Histoire du Canon de PAT, 1890; Magnier, Étude sur la 
Canonicité des Saintes fccritures, 1. 13892; B. Pórtner, Die 
Autorität der deutcrokanonischen Biicher des ATs, 1893; J. P. 
van Kasteren, Pe Joodsche Canon (Stud. op. godsd. wetensch, 
en detterk -webwd, xxviii.), 1895. K. R. 

ii. VT Canon.—A brief outline of a subject of the 
highest importance, which bristles with points of contro- 

"e versy, has necessarily passed over in 

76. Biblio- `S a EE A 

aphy: NT silence a large portion of the evidence, 
graphy : “and needs to be supplemented by a list 
of books in which the various topies are treated in de- 
tail and, in some cases, from a different point of view. 
The following will prove most useful to the modern 
student :— 

Westcott On the Canon of the NT (7th ed. 1896), a mine 
of information on the early Christian writings; Lightfoot's 
Essays on Supernatural Religion (republished 1889), specially 
important for Papiasand other early writers: Salmon's //éstoricad 
introduction to the NT (8th ed. 1297), a vigorous examination 
of adverse criticism; Sanday's Bampton Lectures on /asfiration, 
a careful and sympathetic account of the present position of 
controversy; Weiss’s fatrod. to the NT (1886; ET, 1887), 
a clear exposition of the early history; Zahn's Gesch. d. NT 
Nanons (1888-92), together with his Forschungen (in five parts 
1881-83), by far the most exhaustive treatise that has appeared ; 
Harnack's examination of vol. i. pt. 1 of this work in Das V7 
nin das Jahr 200 (89), a severe criticism his own position is 
stated id in his Dogrnengesch. (1885; 2nd ed. 1828, pp. 
304-328): Jülicher's Aviad. in das NT (94), an able statement 
of a position intermediate between Weiss and Harnack. Har- 
nack's preface to his Chronologie der altchr. Litteratur (97) 
is a noteworthy utterance, indicating the abandonment of the 
Tübingen positions in regard to che dating of N t documents. 

[Holtzmann may also be mentioned as an eminently fair- 
minded guide, and abundant in literary references (7n. in das 
N VIE 1894) Among older books, see Credner, Zur Gesch. 
des Aanous (47), and his Gesch, avs NT Kanons; edited by 
Volkmar (60), important for the history of the study of the 
canon ; also Hilgenfeld's Find, in das NT, 1875.] Jone RS 


88 1-59, 75, K. B. ; 8$ 60-74, 76, J. A. R. 


CANOPY (037), Is.45 RV, AV ‘defence’ 
TENT, § 4. 


CANTICLES. We have before us a book which 
has suggested as many problems as Shakespeare's 
Sonnets. The name which we give to 
it, therefore, should not be a question- 
begging name. We will call it in this article neither 
' Canticles' nor ‘Song of Solomon,” but, following the 
best interpretation of lr, ‘Song of Songs'—the 
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choicest of all songs (like ‘servant of servants,’ Gen. 
9as—ai.e., ' lowest of servants '). 

The first difficulty arises when we seek to determine 
precisely the subject of the Song (88 2-4); the next, 
when we investigate its poctical form (88 5-11), and 
seek to fix its date (§§ 13-15). We will consider these 
difficulties in order; but the first cannot be treated 
completely (88 10 / 17) until we have overcome the 
second. 

I Subject (preliminary). Jewish tradition laid down 
very positively that, both as a whole aud in its several 
2. Hist. of In- P'S: the Song describes the phases of 

a spiritual (not merely an earthly) 
love. The bride was the symbol of 
Israel, the bridegroom that of its divine king; and by 
the labours of countless homilists the Song became a 
lvric record of the intercourse between the Lord and 
his people from the Exodus (cp Jer. 22) to the Messianic 
time. Of those exegetical labours, or rather poctical 
broodings, we have a summary in the Midrash ha- 
Shirim (transl. Wünsche, Biè/ioth. Kabbin. Y f. 6), 
with which the not less fervidlyv-written. "l'argum (of 
post- Talmudic origin) may be compared.) This theory 
was introduced in a modified form into the Christian 
Church mainly through the influence of Origen, of 
whom Jerome says that, ‘while on the other books he 
surpassed all others, on the Song of Songs he surpassed 
himself’ (Origen, Of. 311) This theologian treated 
the bride as being either the Church or (an important 
variation) the soul of the believer. The boldly avowed 
heterodoxy of Theodore of Mopsuestia, who interpreted 
the Song solely as relating to the Egyptian marriage of 
Solomon, was fruitless. Its condemnation at the second 
council of Constantinople (553 A.D.) postponed. the 
acceptance of the literal interpretation in the Church for 
a thousand years. The great St. Bernard wrote eighty- 
six sermons on Song l and 2 alone, and his example 
fostered similar mystical studies in the Latin Church. 
Only among Jewish commentators was a natural exegesis 
not wholly unrepresented.? Ibn Ezra, in particular, is 
so thorough in his literal exegesis that it is doubtful 
whether he is serious when he proceeds to allegorisc. 
"Though Luther was moving in this direction, no 
Christian. scholar before Sebastian Castellio (1344) 
ventured to maintain the purely secular character of the 
poem, and all that medizval mysticism could do was 
to exercise its right of selection from the two allegoric 
views. The idea that the bride was the Christian. soul 
became the favourite: partly because it seemed to pro- 
mote edification, and partly because it commended 
itself to the romantic spirit of the young western 
nations. Thus, Dante surprises us when (iouis, 2 
15, end) he identifies the bride with Heavenly Wisdom.? 
Even in the time of the Reformation we find the 
evangelical ' Horace of the cloister,’ Fray Luis de Leon, 
translating the Song mystically in ' ottava rima’; and 
in our own day Bishop Alexander, though a Hebraist, has 
made an earnest poctic protest in favour of a mystic 
and against a dramatic theory ( Poems, 1886, pp. 26-51). 

Grammatical exegesis, however, destrovs the basis of 
the old verse-by-verse allegorical interpretation. The 

N only question possible is, whether a general 
rm ougan allegory of subject may have been intended 

RSEDIy: by the poet— whether he considered the 
earthly love that he described to have a true symbolic 
resemblance to the spiritual love.4 The answer is, that 


terpretation. 


1 On the Jewish interpreters see S. Salfeld, Das Hohelicd 
Salomo's bei den yid. EA PU des Mittelalters (79) ; on both 
the Jewish and the Christian, W. Riegel, Die Ausiegung des 
Hohentiedes in der rid. Gemeinde u., der griech. Kirche (98). 

2 See Salfeld, 52; Grütz, Schir ha-Schirim, 119, and cp 
Mathews, Abraham lbn Ezra's Commentary on the Cantictes 
(74), Preface. . . 

3 Dante's Jewish friend, Immanuel ben Sh'lomoh, identified 
the bride with the ‘material intellect’ (Salfeld, 91). The 
biblical point of contact is Prov. 8. 

3 Bp. Lowth is one of the chief defenders of a secondary and 
general allegorical sense. He appeals not only to ‘the most 
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such a symbolic resemblance is inconsistent with the 
spirit of Hebraism. lt is true that the relation between 
Yahwé and his people is described in the prophets by 
the symbolism of wedlock (Hos. 1-3; Jer. 22 3; Ezek. 
16; Is. 50: 5156). Itistrue, also, that the phrase ‘to 
love (anx) Yahwé' occurs frequently in Deuteronomy 
and (less often) in the Psalter, and that the word 413 
(used in the Song) is applied once by Isaiah (51) to 
Yahwé. Still, the notion implied by the prophetic 
allegory of wedlock, as well as by the phrase ‘to 
love God,’ is not that of free inclination on Israel's 
part towards the All-beautiful One, but rather of an 
obedience which is in the first instance the condition 
of divine protection, though, as favours multiply and 
the essential goodness of the divine commands appears, 
it becomes a habit and a passion. In Deuteronomy, 
therefore, the love of Yahwé is prescribed as a duty 
not invited or presupposed ; and even in the Psalter, 
where devotional feeling finds the freest expression, 
there are only three passages in which the phrase 
‘to love Yahwé' occurs (Ps. 3123 97 10(?) 14520), 
and in the first of these it oceurs in the imperative 
mood. It is in harmony with this that three other 
passages (Ps. 51: 6936 119132) contain the fuller phrase 
‘to love Yahwé's name,’ which appears to mean (see 
Is. 566) the performance of religious duties with a 
certain fervour. 
God we find in the Koran (Sur. 329; ep 1996) It 
was one of the Jewish ciements in Mohammed's 
teaching, and failed to satisfy later generations of 
Moslems. In Syria and in Egypt, and still more in 
Persia, arose a mystic type of devotion, which sought 
by contemplation to lift the veil between man and God. 
The mystic love-songs of the Cairo dervishes, and the 
fine love-poems of the Süfi-poet [1afiz, have been com- 
pared by Orientalists with the Song of Songs ; but it has 
been forgotten that, fervid as the love of God became 
among the later Jews, it never divested itself of the 
chastening restraints of legalism, and that, in Persia at 
least, mystic poetry is one of the fruits of a national 
reaction against the aridity of Islam. It is still stranger 
that Sir William Jones and Sir Edwin Arnold have 
compared the Gitagovinda of the admired Indian 
poet Jayadeva (14th cent. A.D.), in whieh it would 
appear (but may we not suspect an afterthought 
of the poct?), ' from the few stanzas scattered through 
the poem where the author speaks in his own person, 
that he means his verses to be taken ' in a mystic sense— 
Krishna symbolising the human soul, the shepherdesses 
the allurements of sense, and Radha the knowledge 
of, or meditation on, divine things. Surely the pan- 
theistic atmosphere in which Jayadeva lived, and the 
excessive imaginative fervour of the Indian genius, are 
altogether unlike the conditions under which the Song 
of Songs must have been penned. 

How came it, then, it may be asked, that the Jews 
of a later time, in their exegesis of the Song, adopted a 
S theory which is, strietlv, contrary to 

ERE P the spirit of Hebraism? Probably thus. 
interpretation. We know from the Mishna (7aanith, 

48) that, before the destruction of the 
temple, passages from the Song were sung at certain 
popular yearly festivals. We know, too, that after the 
great catastrophe all expression of exuberant joy was 
forbidden. Now, what in those gloomy days was to be 
ancient authority,' but also to the analogy of Ps. 45 and (more 
safely) to passages in the prophets. Such a position, however, 
was tenable only provisionally. The Bishop expressly rejects the 
most poetic form of the allegorical theory, for which alone most 
Christians have cared--it was defended by Bossuet— that 
which explains the Song of the loving intercourse between 
Christ and the soul. Surely the election of a Gentile Church 
(‘dark but comely‘) might have been foreshadowed at a less 
expenditure of poetry. Rightly, therefore, did J. D. Michaelis 
and the acute Bp. Warburton criticise Lowth for not going 
further. Lowth answered that without allegory the place of the 
Song in the canon could not be justified. All his literary taste 


could not dissolve bis narrow notion of the authority of the 
canon. 
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done with the Song, which tradition already ascribed to 
Solomon? ‘The answer was ready :—Consecrate it by 
allegorical interpretation. This course corresponded 
to the change which had passed upon the national 
character. ‘The enthusiastic element in Jewish piety 
was becoming, in adversity, more intense. This element 
needed the expression which it found in the Song of 
Songs (see Berachoth $75, where mvon is ascribed to 
the Megilla of the Song of Songs as well as to the Book 
of Psalms) It should be added, however, that even 
after 70 A.D. the natural interpretation found some 
supporters. At the synod of Jamnia (go A.D.) R. 
‘Akiba had still to defend the sacredness of the Song of 
Songs (Mishna, Yadayim, 35), and in Sanhedrin, 101 a, 
we find a solemn anathema on thosc who treat the Shir 
ha-Shirim as a secular song (%51 p22). The grounds on 
which this secular character was asserted may be guessed 
from the Adoth de R. Natan, chap. 1, which states that 
‘formerly’ some counted the Song ‘apocryphal’ (133), 
quoting in support of this, not 71-9, but 7 i: f. 

It is about, or soon after, 9o A.D. that we find the first 
traces of the allegorical view (see 4 Esdras 52426 7 26, 
and R. Simeon ben Gamiliel's allegorical interpretation 
of Song 311 in Zaazith 48). Before that time Jewish 
teachers seem to have shrunk from quoting the Song ; 
even Philo neglects it. Nor is any use made of it (or of 
Kohéleth) in the NT. Eph. 527 alludes perhaps to Ps. 
4513, but certainly not to Song 47; and the parallelism 
between Rev. 320 and Song 52-6 (Trench, Seven 
Churches, 225 f.) is incomplete. "This silence on the 
part of early Jewish and Christian writers shows the 
weakness of the argument from tradition adduced by 
the allegorists. 

LI. Poetical form. Is the Song of Songs a drama or 
a bundle of loosely connected songs? The earliest 

. advocate of a definite dramatic theory 
5. Poetical .... the | d a Onh 
form: history was the learne Jesuit, Cornelius a 
f vi Lapide (t 1637), who, like Ewald, 
OF newe “divided the poem into five aets. Our 
own Bishop Lowth takes up a middle position. He 
finds no trace of a regular plot, and only one thing in 
which the Song closely resembles the Greek dramatic 
models—the chorus. He allows, however, that the 
Song may be elassed with imperfect dramatic poems, 
such as the Eelogues of Virgil and some of the Idylls of 
Theocritus. The first seholar to adopt the second 
solution of the problem was Richard Simon ; but the 
first to make it plausible was Herder.! Influenced partly 
by the disintegrating tendency of the newer criticism, 
but still more by an irresistible impulse to search for 
traces of old popular poetry, he boldly denied the con- 
tinuity of the poem, dividing it into abont twenty-one 
independent songs (with a fragmentary conversation for 
an appendix), threaded like so many pearls on a neck- 
lace.  These'songs are sometimes very short; but 
brevity, Herder thinks, is the soul of a love-song ; nor 
is it important to determine the exact number of songs. 
Herder does not deny a eertain pleasing appearance of 
unity, but ascribes this to the collector, who wished to 
show the gradual growth of true love in its various 
nuances and stages, till it finds its consummation in 
wedlock. In its present form the Song may be taken 
to consist of six ' seenes' ; but the critic apologises for 
the term, and insists that the poem was intended to 
be read, and, as it stands, is neither a theatrical piece 
nor a cantata.  Herder's ‘exquisite little treatise’? 
could not fail to make an impression. It gained the 
approval of Eichhorn and Goethe ; but, without a more 
l'Lieder der Liche. Die ältesten und schönsten aus dent 
Morgenlande (1778). See Herder's. Werke by Suphan, Bd. 8, 
and cp Haym's //erder, 2 175, where it is shown that it was really 
Bishop Percy's Religues which opened Herder's eyes to the 
element of folk.song in the OT. Herder, however, came to 
recognise that this element was somewhat modified in the Bible 
by a certain inherent and distinctive sanctity. 
2 We have borrowed this and a few other characteristic phrases 


from the EP article ‘Canticles’ by Robertson Smith for the 
pleasure of quoting from such a fine piece of critical exposition. 
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thorough justification than Eichhorn gave, it could not 
permanently subvert the rival theory. Apart from its 
eloquent defence of the literal interpretation, its chief 
contribution to biblical study is perhaps this—that it 
has unintentionally proved the impossibility of recover- 
ing the original songs (if songs there were) aud of 
retracing the plan (if plan he had) of the hypothetical 
collector. Goethe appears to have felt this. “Tempted 
himself, as he tells us in the [l’estéstlicher Divan, to 
select and arrange some of ' these few leaves,' he took 
warning from the failure of previous efforts, and left the 
poem in its hopeless but lovely confusion. 

A first step in the criticisni of the Song was taken by 
Ewald in his early commentary (1826). He did not 
as yet venture to suppose that the ‘cantata’ was really 
acted on the stage; but from the first he asserted its 
genuinely dramatic character, and in 1839 he repaired 
his original omission (Die poet. Bicher des AT, Bd. i). 
Was this a step backward? Only in appearance. 
Until the necessity of disintegration had Leen convin- 
cingly proved, Ewald was always on principle opposed 
to it. The cleverness and moderation of his critical 
theory, aided by his growing reputation for broad and 
deep scholarship, led to a very general adoption of the 
dramatic hypothesis, though the names of De Wette, 
Gesenius, Bleck, and Magnus may be quoted on the 
other side. The last-named scholar, however, did not 
effect much for his cause. llis theory ‘involved the 
assumption that the editor often displaced part of a 
song, sacrificing the unity of the original lyrics to an 
artificial composition of the whole.’ It is only fair to 
add that in 1850 Böttcher did his best to make the 
opposite view absurd by introducing into the supposed 
Hebrew drama 'the complexities and stage effects of 
a modern operetta.’ In 1860 Renan observed, with 
truth, that the dramatic theory had become 'almost 
classic,’ and in 1891 and 1893 it was put forward as 
correct in the /wfroductions of Driver and Konig. Other 
eminent defenders of this theory are Hitzig (1855), 
Ginsburg (1857), Kuenen (1865), Delitzsch (1875), 
Robertson Smith? (1876), Kaempf (1877), Kohler 
(1878), Stickel (1888), Oettli (1889), Bruston (1891), 
Martineau (1892), and Rothstein (1893). 

By degrees, however, the theory of the separatists 
recovered from the effects of Magnus’s imprudence. 
lt began to pass into a new phase, and to exercise 
a stronger attraction. Diestel (art. ' Hohes Lied,’ 
Schenkel's 575. Ley. iii. ['71]) ; Reuss (79, in Za Bible, 
etc., also Gesch. der Schriften des A T3? ['90], 231-239); 
Stade (GV7, 2197 ('88]); Cornill (F/z]. ['o1], pp. 
236-240); Budde (Mew IVorA, March '94, pp. 56-77) ; 
Kautzsch (//S, '94; Lit, of the OT, 148-151), and 
Siegfried (//uheslied, '98) have done nich to show that 
the view of Herder had not yet been adequately con- 
sidered. Among these Budde deserves prominence for 
being the first to utilise adequately the information re- 
specting Syrian marriage customs given by Consul Wetz- 
stein in 1873. 

Before reviewing this theory ourselves, we shall do 
well to examine the dramatic hy pothesis more attentively. 
B Dramatic (a) The forms which it has taken are 

hypothesis numerous and varied ; in dividing the 

considered. poem into acts and scenes critics are by 

no means unanimous.? According to 
Reuss, this wide divergence is fatal to the hypothesis. 
It seems fairer to admit that if it could be made out (1) 
that there is a plot, and (2) that there is any reason to 


! Of this lamented scholar's later views we have, unfortunately, 
no record. 

2 The dramatic schemes of Ew. and Del. are given in full by 
Dr. Zntrod.(60 438-444. Delitzsch finds only two chief characters, 
Solomon and the Shulammite. Passages fike 210-15 and 48-15, 
which seem to speak of a shepherd-lover, really refer, he thinks, 
to Solomon, who adopts the circle of ideas and images familiar 
to his rustic love. Against this absurd view, see Oettli, 157. 
Martineau, on the other hand, eliminates the king altogether. 
So too Castelli, who describes the poem as an idyll in dialogue, 
the chief personages of which are the Shulammite and her lover. 
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expect a drama among a Semitic people, we might 
excuse this divergence as an unfortunate consequence of 
the absence of stage directions. 

i. First, then, is there any plot? "The dramatists (as 
we may call the defenders of this theory) answer that 
there is. Stickel even discovers two plots, developed 
by distinct pairs of lovers—the Shulammite (who is a 
vine-dresser) and her 'friend' (4), and a shepherd 
and shepherdess of Lebanon (besides the royal suitor, 
Solomon) The two latter are introduced in three 
scenes, 17-8 115-24 47-51. They know nothing about 
the Shulammite and her 'friend.' The poct has inter- 
woven the two movements to amuse the audience and 
produce a pleasing contrast between the different fortunes 
of the two pairs of lovers. MI very conceivable ! 
Double musical themes can be treated in fugues: why 
not also in Ilebrew drama, granting that a regular 
IIebrew drama ever existed, and that Stickel’s view of 
the text is justified? However, all that this critic has 
shown is that 17. and 115-17 are out of connection 
with the previous verses ; and in the case of the latter 
passage an easy emendation ! enables us to recognise a 
continuous speech of the bride in 112-21. 

Most critics, on the other hand, are content with one 
plot, and approach more or less closely to the dramatic 
scheme of Ewald, according to which the heroine is a 
maiden of Shulem or Shunem in Issachar (see SHUNEM), 
who has two lovers, the one at a distance, the other (till 
he finally disappears) near at hand ; the one poor but 
favoured, the other royal but treated with disdain. In 
chap. 14/. we find the maiden, who makes no secret of 
her country origin, in the ‘chambers’ of the king among 
the ' daughters of Jerusalem ' (the ladies of the palace) ; 
but in 85 she suddenlv appears, approaching her 
mountain home on the arm of her betrothed. From 
the context it is thought to be clear that the suitor 
whose riches are contemned (87, ep m/f) is King 
Solomon, to whom the flattering compliments offered 
to the maiden in previous chapters must be assigned. 
How, then, came ‘the Shulammite’ to exchange her 
free country life for the irksome splendour of the court? 
It is inferred, from 611 f., that she had been surprised 
by Solomon's courtiers (who had often been employed, 
no doubt, in similar abductions) on a royal progress in 
N. Israel, She ‘had gone down into the nut-garden 
to look at the green things of the valley, when 
‘suddenly,’ she says, 'my desire brought me to the 
chariots of my noble people’ (Ewald) It is some 
excuse for Solomon that, if Ewald may be followed, 
' the Shulammite' had not even been betrothed to the 
shepherd when she was carried off. (R. Martineau, 
however, thinks that between the third and the fourth 
scene—t.e., between the 36-11 and 47-16—‘ the Shulam- 
mite’ and the shepherd lover have been formally be- 
trothed. ) Then, how came the girl to be delivered 
from her royal captor? Renan has offered a very 
modern solution of the problem; but it is one which 
has no basis in the text, and may be safely neglected. 
Most have supposed (cp 89 f. ) that the escape of ' the 
Shulammite' was due, not to any favourable combina- 
tion of circumstances, but to the effect produced upon 
Solomon by her own frank and loyal character; ‘all 
the actors,' says Ewald, ' recognise the restraints of the 
true religion.’ Will this view hold? Is it conceivable 
that the luxurious Solomon should have been represented 
by any popular poet as releasing one of the ' maidens 
innumerable’ in his * chambers'?? Is it probable that 
such a maiden would have had, in the poet's fancy, the 
liberty implied in the early scenes of the ‘drama,’ or 
that she would have met Solomon's advancesin that estra- 


1 115 has evidently been interpolated from 41, and the opening 
word of v, 16 has been put in to match the first word of v. 15. An 
address of the heroine to her lover is out of place in this context 


(Bickell). 

2 Stickel quotes an example of such magnanimity from the 
life of the Caliph Mahdi (Kremer, Cudturgesch. des Orient 
2127); but can we compare the characters of the two sovereigns? 
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ordinarily absent manner which Ewald's view of 19-26 ! all the meetings of the lovers, except the final reunion, 


supposes ? Why should the recurring phrase ‘ daughters 
of Jerusalem ' (ep ‘ daughters of Zion,’ 311) have such a 
limited reference as the dramatic theory requires? Then, 
as to the Shulammite and her abduction. Theory apart, 
what right have we to assume that the intercourse 
implied in the poem between the girl and her lover 
was prior to marriage? To this point we shall have 
to return. Can we safely infer from the title. that 
Shulem or Shunem was the girl's home? The title 
occurs in a single passage (613 [71]); but there is 
no allusion elsewhere to confirm this supposition. 
Next, how can Ewald base such a romantic story 
simply on the very obscure passage, 6::/.? Lastly, 
how do we know that the Solomon of history or 
legend plays any part in the poem? .As Castelli, 
himself one of the dramatisers, has well pointed 
out, Solomon is mentioned by name only in some 
simile or figurative contrast.! ‘Thus in 15 the heroine 
likens herself for comeliness to the curtains of the 
pavilions of Solomon (but we should rather read with 
Brill, We., and Wi, mos, the name of a nomad 


Arabian tribe; see SAt,MAH, 2) In 39-11 Solomon's 
litter is spoken of jestingly; and so, in 811, ‘to the 
costly vineyard of Solomon the heroine prefers her own 
symbolic one, which does not require the anxious super- 
vision of others.' "There is a fourth passage in which, 
according to an extremely probable correction of the 
text, Solomon is named, —68 f. 

‘Sixty queens had Solomon, and eighty concubines, 
and maidens innumerable. One is my dove, my spotless 
one.’ 

Here again there is a contrast between Solomon's 
large harem and the speaker's single incomparable bride. 

Can we, then, be sure that where the phrase ‘the 
king ' occurs alone, it is not a honorific designation of 
the bridegroom? And this suggests the question, which 
Castelli, however, does not raise, whether the term ' the 
Shulammite’ is not as purely figurative as ‘the king’? 
Several writers (e.g., Klostermann) have conjectured 
that the story of Abishag the Shunammite (1 K. 13 /) 
supplied the plot of the supposed drama ; but consider- 
ing the difficulty of making out any plot at all, and the 
fact that ‘the Shulammite' is referred to only in one 
passage, we may ask whether it is not more probable 
that the term is applied metaphorically, and is equivalent 
to 'the fairest of women’ (18 59 61)? If we omit 
6 11 f. as misplaced (doubtless a correct view), and read 
Gro and 13 71] together, we shall see how natural it 
was for the poet to seek out some striking variation on 
the rather hackneyed phrase just mentioned. The 
passage will run thus : 

‘Who is she that looketh down as the dawn, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun? ‘Turn, turn, thou Shulam- 
mite, that we may look upon thee.' 

It is usual to assume that the spectators, being 
ignorant of the heroine's name, address her with blunt 
directness as a girl of Shunem, and that she answers by 
the modest question, ‘ What do you see in the simple 
Shulammite girl?’ It is much more natural to suppose 
that ‘the Shulammite ' (Shunammite) is a term not less 
complimentary than ‘fair as the moon’ in z. 10, and 
points back to the .Xbishag of tradition.? And should it 
be asked why Abishag's name is not mentioned, we may 
venture to express the opinion that when the song was 
written there was probably in the Hebrew text of 1K. 
1315, 1 Sam. ete., not az»zw, but a very different word 
(see SHULAMMITE). 

There are many other difficulties of interpretation 
which might be mentioned. For example, how are we 
to understand the movements of 'the beloved'? Are 


1 Castelli, Della poesia biblica, 311 

2 This view was proposed by Stade in 1887 (GV7 1 292), and 
adopted by Bu. in his excellent essay, Vew World, Mar. 1894, 
pP. 62-64. Budde desiderates an OT analogy. Perhaps ‘Zimri’ 
in 2 K. 931 (see RV) is such. 
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in reminiscence or in sleeping or waking imagination 
only? Can we conceive of a drama in which each 
of the actors seems almost if not quite uninfluenced by 
the speeches of the other? Not so did the Yahwist and 
the Elohist and the author of the Prologue of Job 
manage their dialogues. Less important is the difficulty 
which arises from the changes of scene, a weakness 
which need not surprise us in primitive plays. We 
must be careful, however, not to attach too much 
importance to European parallels. Renan, for ex- 
ample, goes too far when he refers to the comparatively 
elaborate pastoral play called Zi GZews de Robin et de 
Marion, or Li Jeus du Bergier et de la Bergiere, 
composed in 1282 by Adam de la Halle for the diversion 
of the court.) It would be more natural, with R. 
Samuel ben Meir (Rasnpam), to compare the simple 
pastoretas of the Troubadours ; but even that might be 
misleading. 

ii. We have now to ask, further, Have we a right to 
expect a Semitic drama, however primitive in form? 

a, That Semitic nations are not at all 

7. No Semitic vm : : 
drama. devoid of general dramatic capacity 
may be granted. In Mohammedan 
countries the rw? ('reciter') still displays all the 
faculties of an actor, and stirs his hearers to the depths 
as he tells the story of “Antar or the tales of the Arabian 
Nights; and there is an unmistakably strong dramatic 
element in Arabic works such as the ‘ Sessions’ of Hariri. 
It cannot have been otherwise with the Israelites. 
They too must have laughed and wept as they listened 
to their story-tellers. At all events, the relics of their 
literature contain genuinely dramatic passages: see, for 
example, the stories of Jacob and Samson (evidently of 
traditional origin), of Ruth and Job. Even in the 
psalms and prophecies we have pieces like Ps. 2 24 
7-10 1s. 631-6 288-1: Mic. 66-8, and the colloquies 
in the Book of Job have at least a distant affinity to 
the drama of character. Still, there is no evidence 
that the transition to a drama was ever made by a 
Semitic people. We have an Assyrian epic, but no 
Assyrian drama. Least of all can we reasonably 
expect to find one in the OT. Theatrical performances 
were not known at Jerusalem before the time of Herod, 
and to all good Jews such heathenish practices were 
detestable (Jos. Ant. xv. 81; cp BJ i. 218). Hence 
the dramatic theory of the Song is plausible only if the 
composition of the poem be placed at Alexandria 
(during the Greek period). Why, upon this sup- 
position, did not the dramatist write in Greek, as did 
Ezekiel, the author of the drama on the Exodus called 
*Efaywy7? In a word, the difficulties of the dramatic 

theory are insuperable. 

(^) The Israelites, however, had a still more character- 
istic gift—that of lyric poetry. Singing and dancing 
Popul formed essential parts of their festivities, 

8. AORN an as they still do among the Bedouins ; 

lyricipoetry and when these festivities were occa- 
sioned by some great local or national event, a dramatic 
element would naturally infuse itself into the popular 
songs, and this all the more easily because the custom 
of alternate song, which is in its nature dramatic, 
was very ancient (cp Ex.1521 18.211) Ewald 
thinks that the Song (which is, according to him, a 
cantata) was originally intended for a festival of the 
independence of the N. kingdoni, and that it was per- 
formed in five days, an act in a day. This view suits 
his theory of the 'plot' of the Song; but it is no 
longer tenable—we have seen that the references to 
: B ' are figurative, and that ‘the Shulammite ' is 
also a mere eulogistic term. 

Why should not we take up again the suggestive 
idea of Bossuet and Lowth that the Song was intended 
for use on the seven days of the marriage festival (cp 


1 Théâtre francais au moyen age, par Monmerqué et Michel, 
102-135. (Renan's account differs.) 
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Gen. 2927 Judg. 14:2 Tob. 11:9)? On such occasions 
there would, of course, be alternate songs by the bride- 
groom and the bride, and to this Jeremiah refers when, 
describing the calamities of invasion, he says that God 
will ‘cause to cease from the cities of Judah and from 
the streets of Jerusalem the voice of mirth and the voice 
of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice 
of the bride’ (Jer. 734 2510). There is also an illus- 
trative passage in the Mishna ( Zaani/A, 48, already re- 
ferred to), and the strangeness of the notice affords the 
best guarantee of its truth. It was customary at the 
‘Wood Festival’ (£vXo9ópxa) on the 1 5th of Ab (August) 
and at the close of the Day of Atonement! for the 
‘daughters of Jerusalem’ (cp Song 15, ete.) to go out 
and dance in the vineyards, and whoever had no wife 
went thither also. (Was it a relic of ‘marriage by 
capture’? Cp Judg. 2121.) There was also alternate 
singing, and the youths were wont to use the words of 
Song 311. See DANCE, § 6. 

It is from Syria, where so many old customs have 
survived, that we get the fullest confirmation of Bossuct's 


9; Syrian idea. Let us turn to Song 36-11 (trans- 
LRYT lated bv the present writer in JOK, 
wedding peo : . 
hours July 1899), where the words referred 
festivities. , - 


to so strangely in the Mishna occur. 
Solomon is here introduced riding in his palanquin 
‘with the crown with which his mother crowned him 
on his wedding-day,' escorted by siaty warriors ‘with 
the hand on the sword.’ What this means we can tell 
from von Kremer's account of the marriage processions 
in Moslem villages in the Lebanon.? The procession 
goes from the house of the bridegroom to that of the 
bride, and in it there is a band of youths armed with 
long poles, which they keep striking together, and hold 
in such a way as to form a kind of roof over them. 
The poles were probably in olden times lances: the 
open country was not secure from bandits (Hos. 69 ; cp 
Ps. 108).3 The ‘crown’ is, of course, that of the bride- 
groom (cp 1s.61:o0); ‘in the war with Vespasian,’ 
says the Mishna (Soa, 914), ‘the crowns of bridegrooms 
were forbidden.’ The Solomon of 3 11, then, is not the 
Solomon who made himself a state-litter, but a happier 
though a humbler mortal. 1t is, in sooth, a pretty jest 
to liken the bridegroom with his nuptial erown and 
the sixty ‘companions’ (Judg. 1411) who roof him over 
with their poles to the luxurious Solomon in his gorgeous 
palanquin with his martial bodyguard around him; 
and the jest has a wholesome moral. 

A much fuller account of the customs of the Syrian 
peasants in the month of weddings (March) is given by 
Wetzstein.* During the seven days after a wedding, 
high festivity, with seareely interrupted singing and 
dancing, prevails. The bridegroom and the bride play 
the parts of king and queen (hence the week is called the 
‘king's week '), and receive the homage of their neigh- 
bours; the crown, however, is at present in Syria (as in 
Greece) confined to the bride (contrast Song311). The 
bridegroom has his train of * companions’ (to borrow the 
ancient term, Judg. 1411), and the grander the wedding 
the more of these there are. The bride too has her 
friends (cp ‘daughters of Jerusalem,’ Song 1 s, ete. ), the 
maidens of the place, who take an important part in 
the reception of the bridegroom (ep Ps. 45r Mt. 
251-13). In the evening of the great day a sword-dance 
is performed. In the Arabian desert it is the young 


1 The tenth of Tisri must anciently have had a festive char- 
acter; can it have been a prelude to the joyous Feast of Booths 
(Kohler)? 

2 Mitfelsyrien und Damascus (53), p. 123. 

3 Wetzstein says that the bridegroom's friends are really 
armed. He thinks that ‘by reason of fear in the night’ (Song 
88) may allude to the insecurity of the villages. 

3 Appendix to Delitzsch’s Hoheslied (1875), 165-167, 170- 
177; cp Wetzstein in Z£. für Ethnologie, 1873, pp. 257-294. 
Even among the /e//áAIn of Palestine there seems to be a vestige 
of the sword-dance. The bride on her camel is conducted to 
the house of the bridegroom holding a drawn sword, PE FQ, 
April 1894, p. 136. 
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men of the tribe who thus display their agility (Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 2118); but in the Syrian wedding festivals 
the sword-dancer is the bride. — When taken in con- 
nection with another Syrian custom and with the passage 
of the Mishna mentioned above, this may be thought a 
relic of primitive ‘marriage by capture. (The con- 
nected custom referred to is this— that when, on the 
morning after the wedding, the royal seat has been 
erected, a crier comes forward declaring that the ‘ hing’ 
— the bridegroom —has made a campaign against a 
hitherto impregnable fortress, and calls upon him to say 
whether he has succeeded or not. The ' king’ answers 
in the affirmative, and upon this the seven days of 
rejoicing begin.) However this may be, the sword- 
dance at the Syrian weddings has a significance of its own, 
It not only displays the physical gifts and capacities of the 
bride, but also symbolises her womanly self-respect, which 
keeps all intruders afar off (cp Song Sg 10). * The gure 
of the dancer, her dark waving hair, her serious noble 
bearing, her downeast eyes, her graceful movements, 
the quick and secure step of her small naked feet, the 
lightning-like flashing of the blade, the skilful movements 
of her left hand, in which she holds a handkerchief, the 
exact keeping of time,’ form a scene which contributes not 
a little to make the ‘king's week ' the happiest in a Syrian 
peasant’s life. The deseription throws a bright light on 
Song 61013 71-6 (which forms a connected. passage)? 
The opening verse is probably spoken by the chorus of 
neighbours on the approach of the bride with the sword ; 
it abounds with respectful compliments suitable to the 
occasion. 77% 13a also belongs to the neighbours, who 
call to the bride to turn that they may see her better. 
‘Then, to draw out their admiration further, the bride- 
groom asks them why they are gazing as fixedly at this 
paragon of beauty-- this second Shulamnite—*at the 
dance of warlike hosts, £e. at the war-danee, or 
sword-dance (ona n^n22; ws xopoi Tv mapeuuNur ; 
so Budde). It often happens in the Syrian desert, says 
Wetzstein, that when a woman performs this dance on 
occasion of a victory of one tribe over another, and some 
young man shows special admiration of the dancer, he 
is called upon to fight unarmed, according to certain 
rules, with the dancer, and may chance to pay for his 
boldness with his life. To this the question in Song 
6134 may allude. Song 71-6 (which is in a different 
nietre front 610 13) exactly answers to the Syrian wasf 
(¢.e., ‘laudatory deseription’) sung during the sword- 
dance by the leader of the chorus. We must not criticise 
it too severely. The tone is that which popular taste 
required and (to judge from the zesf quoted by Wetz- 
stein) still requires in Syria. 

On the day after the wedding, when the ' king ' has 
announced his 'victory' over the ‘fortress,’ another 
wasfis sung. This time the attractions of the lady are 
described with less unreserve, in deference to wifcly 
dignity. Such a wasf we seem to have in Song 41-7. 
Is the bridegroom, then, exempt from laudation? Not 
in modern Syria, nor in the Song. True, in Song 36-11, 
sung (it would seem) during the procession from the 
bridegroom's house to that of the bride, flattery goes 
no further than to liken the crowned bridegroom to 
Solomon. The young wife naturally goes further. The 
wasf itself is found in Song 510-16. Prefixed to it is 
a speech of the bride describing a weird dream that 
she has had, in which she believes so firmly that 
she begs for the help of the ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ 
in restoring her to her beloved. ‘These are the chief 
songs of this class; but in Song64-7 we have at least 
a fragment of a laudatory description of the bride, part 
of which is an ill-connected quotation from 41-3. Wetz- 
stein assures us that the zeas$/- passages are the weakest 
part of the wedding-songs, and accordingly, he adds, 
the wasf-portion of the Song of Songs is much inferior 
poetically to the rest. Certainly the most striking part 


1 On 6 11 7, see above, $ 10. 
out reason, 
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of the Song of Songs is the passage which contains 7 r1- 
87 (excepting the interpolated verses 83-51). It is a 
song such as might have been sung on the evening of 
the wedding-day. The opening description is true in 
idea, though imaginary in its incidents. It is true in 
idea; for every marriage, according to the poet, should 
arise from the free affection of one man and one 
woman. It is imaginary in its details, for the incidents 
are inconsistent with what was allowable in courtship. 
For real songs of courtship such as an Israelite might 
have used, see Rückert's Hamuisa, bk. iv.). The closing 
eulogy of love as ' strong as death, inflexible as Sheol, 
whose flashes are flashes of fire, [whose flame is] a flame 
from heaven’? (86), is noble. 

'The poetical form, and therefore also the origin, of 
the Song of Songs seems to be no longer doubtful. 

Fully twenty years ago (1878) the present writer rejected 
Ewald's interpretation of Song 6 11 /., but still thought it possible, 

by omirting interpolations and transposing 

10. Present certain misplaced passages, to restore some- 
writer's rela- thing like the original sequence, and to re- 
tion to Wetz- cognise a loose imperfect plot such as quick- 

stein witted hearers and spectators might have 
: divined. He saw also that the poem was 
based on popular songs,3 and admitted the critical significance 
of the information furnished by Wetzstein. ‘ When we consider,’ 
he then wrote, ‘that processions and the choral performance of 
lyric poems were familiar to the Israelites from Samuel down- 
wards, it becomes a highly probable conjecture that this custom 
of the Syrian peasants was already in vogue in the times of the 
OT writers. | This is confirmed by the remarkable coincidence 
between the time when the incidents of the Song are supposed 
to take place (see Song 21-13) and the time of the peasants’ 
weddings in Syria (March is the most beautiful time of the 
Syrian year)’ He further noticed two or three of the was/ 
passages in the Song, and (after Kohler) the implied reference 
to the sword-dance in Song 61013 (v. 116 being misplaced). 
He was far, however, from realising the extent 10 which the 
Hebrew songs were analogous to the tradirional Syrian, and 
thought that a part of the Song related to the happy courtship 
of the rustic lovers; nor did he understand the reference to 
Solomon or the meaning of ‘the Shulammite. To Budde 
he owes it that he has adopted a more consistent theory. 

'The book is an anthology of songs used at marriage 
festivals in or near Jerusalem, revised and loosely con- 

nected by an editor with o 

11. Result. y editor without regard t 

temporal sequence ; in saving which, we 

do not deny that the kernel of the work may have been 

brought. from some other part of the country, perhaps 
in the north. 

What of the supposed indications of unity? These 
are found partly in the phraseology ('Solomon,' ‘the 
king,’ ‘daughters of Jerusalem,’ ‘my 
beloved,’ ‘my friend,’ the seeming re- 
frains in 27 85 84; as well as in 217a 
46a; and in 2176 8147), partly in the poetieal colour, 
partly in the feeling or spirit, and of course in the 
eireumstances. This agreement between the several 
parts of the poem is not as great as has been supposed. 
As Bickell observes, ‘Generatim omnia verbotenus 
repetita serius inserta sunt'; in (5 such repetitions are 
even more plentiful than in MT. The genuine points 
of phraseologieal agreement are quite aeeounted for by 
the traditional conventions of these love songs. That 
the feeling, the poetical colour, and the cireumstanees 
are the same, harmonises with the assumed origin of 
the songs. The prominence of the mother (1634 
825) is to be explained not (with Ewald, 334) by ‘the 
Shulammite's' supposed loss of her father, but as a vestige 
of the matriarchate (.Vzferrecht). With regard to Song 
14 and Song 810, which, taken together, may seem to 
show that the heroine had been placed in a royal palace 
but had ‘compelled her assailant to leave her in peace’ 


12. Apparent 
unity. 


1 "These verses are not in the metre of the rest of the 
the two former come from 26/ (cp 3 5), while the last 
suggested py 36. 

2 Or, ‘a most vehement flame.’ The final m may be simply 
an afformative (Jager, Jastrow). 

3 See Founders of OT Crit. (1893), 350. 

4 Budde's attempt (Wew World, March 1894) to show that 
some of the less poetical passages are due to the collector and 
reviser of the songs, who now and then misunderstood tbe texts, 
cannot here be considered. 
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(Robertson Smith's paraphrase of 8104), we should hold 
that the *chambers' of 14 are those of the crowned 
bridegroom, and that the * peace’ of 810 belongs to the 
characteristic figure of the ‘ fortress’ (see above). 

Historically, the Song would gain, could it be shown 
to be pre-exilic. What would not one give for the 

13. Date light liltings of ancient Hebrew maidens, 
E * and for a noble popular protest against 
the doubtful innovations of the unpatriotic Solomon? 
Robertson Smith in 1876 held that the Song of Songs 
was just such a protest. ‘The conservative revolution 
of Jeroboam was,' he remarks, 'in great measure the 
work of the prophets, and must therefore have carried 
with it the religious and moral convictions of the people. 
An important element in these convictions, which still 
claims our fullest sympathy, is powerfully set forth in 
the Canticles, and the deletion of the book from the 
Canon . . . would leave us without a most necessary 
complement to the Judæan view of the conduct of the 
ten tribes which we get in the historical books.’ The 
reference to the harem life of Solomon, however, is con- 
fined to two verses (Song68 f. ) ; itis rather sportive than 
polemieal, and, attraetive as the protest-theory is, it is 
opposed to a sound exegesis (see above). ' 

For a pre-exilic date there is no solid argument. 
(a) The title, which is not by the author (note sgr), 
is of course not more trustworthy than 
the headings of the ' Solomonic' psalms. 
(^) The points of contact with Hosea (cp 
Song 213 411 611 with Hos. 146-9) and Prov. 1-9 (cp 
Song 41114 f. with Prov. 53 7 17 515-17) prove only that 
different poets used similar (conventional)images. More- 
over, recent critieism tends to show that Hos. 142-10 and 
Prov. 1-9 are post-exilic. (c) The phrase pep ' (going 
down) straight,’ used of wine, in Song 79 Prov. 2331, 
is indecisive, whether Prov. Zc. is early or late. (2) The 
mention of Tirzah beside Jerusalem (Song 64) need not 
point to ‘the brief period when that city was the capital 
of the dynasty of Baasha’ (but see TiRZAH), for (if MT 
is correct) it is the beauty of the site of Tirzah that is 
referred to—a beauty which eould not pass away with 
a dynasty. Most probably, however, we should emend 
the text thus, ‘ Thou art beautiful as the narcissus, comely 
as the lily of the valleys’! (ep 21). If so, Tirzah is 
not mentioned. (e) That the references to Solomon 
prove nothing, we have seen already. It will, therefore, 
be absurd to base an argument on the comparison of 
the lady in Song 19 with one of Pharaoh's mares. If 
the bridegroom could be likened to Solomon, the bride 
could be likened to one of Solomon's finest Egyptian 
horses, espeeially if the songs were written while Pales- 
tine formed part of the Græeo- Egyptian empire (cp 
Theoer. /7.1552/.). Whether Solomon really obtained 
horses from Egypt, is a question which need not be 
diseussed here (see MIZRAIM, 8 22). 

For a post-exilie date the main arguments are these : 
(a) The position of the book among the Hagiographa. 
(^) The beauty of Jerusalem is mentioned late (Ps. 482 

a: 502 Lam. 215). c) The absence of 
15. Post-exilic. striking MM 5 thonght and ex- 
pression. (4) The importance attached to rare exotic 
plants and to garden-eultivation points to Babylonian 
influence (see GARDEN). See Song 412-15, where the 
following plant-names, which are of foreign origin, and 
very possibly late, deserve attention. 

mbar (also Ps. 45 9, late, where, as here, it is coupled 
with 35; cp Prov. 7:7, and see ALOES). Te; (also 
Prov. 7 17 Ex. 30 23, both passages late), nana (dm. 


14. Not pre- 
exilic. 


1 MT is hardly defensible. Fair women would not be com- 
pared tocities. Tg. paraphrases 'as the women of Tiran (yn 


or Tirzah (Neub. Géogr. du Talm. 172). Bickell and Bu. omit* 
‘as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem,’ as weakening the effect of 
? terrible’ which follows; but po'y, ‘terrible,’ is simply acorrup- 


tion of O'P2Y (in the phrase Y naw, ' lily of the valleys’). On 
mbisa, see ENsIGNs, $ 14. 
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ey. ), Ty (also 1 12), and, following Griitz, ny (for the 
tautological oy), new Heb. for ' roses.’ ! 


The fondness of the poet of Canticles for spices led the ancient 
scribes into some very strange textual errors—viz., (1) 46, ‘to the 
mountains of myrrh (127) and the hill of frankincense’ (7353 >D), 
where spn should be pe ‘Hermon,’ and 3335 should be 
maba (cp 8X4); very probahly, also, the correct reading in 
v. 8 is ‘from the hills of the cedars, from the mountains 
of the cypresses" (mena “TTD cw my222); (2) 8 14, in the 
‘mountains of spices’ (E2072), 't72 should certainly be D'Y, to 
which, if We.'s view of 4n3 “2, ‘mountains of malohathron’ 
(We. Prol.(3) 409),2 was that of the early scrihes, we may add 
217 where we should read O°n73 ‘a, ‘mountains of cypresses' 
(see BETHER). 

Add tg = new Heb. anx, 6 11, and perhaps "55 


= KI'TpOos, 1 14433 (plur.) Last, not least, we have 
the Persian loan-word for plantation or park, oma, 413; 


elsewhere only Neh. 28 Eccl. 25, though the exact 
history of the form is doubtful. 

One Greek loan-word 3 has been found in } 95x, 'palanquin,' 
$9. gopetov (so G; but see LITTER). In the Midrash ‘y is ex- 
plained hy yonss—'.e., $ópgaa. In Sofa 49a it is said that the 
use of the bridal litter (ES) was forbidden by the Jewish 
authorities during the Bar-Cochba war. On the gorgeous 
popeta of the Syrian ladies under Antiochus Epiphanes, see 
Polybius (ap. Athen. 522). The only doubt can be whether ‘x 
is not a gloss, Metrical reasons suggest its excision (Bickel). 

(e) Among the distinctly late words are IRIN 


310 76% (for Judg. 822-27 is not, as it stands, 
ancient; see Budde) ; vid, S15 Esth. 16; ax (plur.), 


61: Job 812; p^ 4: 65; abram 2r Is 351 


emn. Lio (inn, Aram. and new Heh.) ; Gna, myn, psa 
' to glance,’ pan ' smoke-holes,' 29; 355, 112); nime 
2:4 Ezek. 3820 (Aram. wi) 'a step’; «70. 21315 7 12 
and perhaps Is. 168 (for mme, see SBOT, ad loc. ; 
ep Duval, REJ 14277); «no, ‘winter,’ 211; ny. 52111 
SoD, 52 ; mø (plur. ), 32 Prov. 78 Eccl. 1245 (cp Gritz, 
49); n5 (Piel), 53; rep (Piel), ‘to spring,’ 28; w, ‘to 
keep, 1681112; az2,'enclosed, 73. (/) Grammatical 
forms. Note ayo, lrs, ete. ning. 117; myw. ‘where,’ 
17 (cp 72, Dan. 728); 722°%, ‘how’? 53, Esth. 86. Also 
v for swn, 22 times. apb, 17, like ‘aby, Jon. 17, and 
"UN Dee: Eccl. 817, me^ «jw, Dan. 110. "ej, 16 812; 
by, 37 (exactly the Mishna usage) (g) Y" s 44, for 
0 9 may perhaps point to the post-exilic period (see 
Bonk, ZATW 11 127). 

The preceding list of arguments, though not ex- 
haustive, should be sufficient. Linguists, suchas Gesenius 
among Christians and M. Sachs among Jews, long ago 
recognised the modern character of the Hebrew. The 
question, however, was a complicated one, and ingenuity 
did its best to save an early date, and with it (it 
appeared) the historical value of the Song. — It is time for 
critical students to look at the facts more frankly. We 
can now show that this anthology of songs is post-exilic, 
and may conjecture that it is nearly contemporary with 
that ‘song of love’ (and of spices), Ps. 45. It is not 
easy to find a period more suitable to all the data than 
one of the early and fortunate reigns of the Ptolemies 
(cp Pounders, 353). A still later date is suggested by 
Winckler (Alor. Forschungen, 295). 

Like the other poetical books, the Song of Songs 
suffers from many, often most unfortunate, corruptions 


16. Text of the text; some dislocations of passages 
l ' have added to the difficulties of the inter- 


Hu The first mention of roses elsewhere is in Ecclus. (see Rose). 
This would allow us to date the song in 300-250 B.C. There were 
roses in Babylon in Herodotus's time (//erod. 1 195). 

2 He was anticipated by Field (Orig. Hex. 2 415), who gives 
the rendering of Sexta as nuaAa(Bá)6Gp(ov) *' Dat et malobathron 
Syria,’ says Pl. (//.V12 1). 

, 5 Another of the supposed Greek words arises from a corrup- 
tion of the text. See Armoury. 


4 pnr in 76, however, is corrupt. 
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preter. Gritz was the first to recognise the bad state 
of the text. Among recent scholars Bickell and Budde 
have done most; Bickell's chief results have been in- 
corporated in Budde's excellent commentary. Perles, 
in his Analekten ('95), has considered about ten 
passages, and the present writer has endeavoured to 
correct some of the chief errors (JQR and /xp. Times 
for 1898-99 and Æxpositor, Feb. 1899, 145 f£). Among 
these corrections it may be mentioned that, acecrding 
to Bickell, * the Shulammite' in 7 : is due to corruption ; 
against this view, however, see Budde, who points out 
that, since the phrase ' the Shulammite' is not tantamount 
to a declaration that the bride is a Shulammite damsel, 
and only means 'one who is as fair as Abishag the 
Shulammite,’ it is no gain to the adherents of the dramatic 
or idyllic theory to have the correctness of mabuwag 


assured to them. Contrary to Perles (who on this point 
is an adherent of Griitz), Bickell further thinks that an) ve 
in 612 (sce AMMINADIB) also is not the true rcading. 
He regards 2:33 vy na (n3 derived from ma in mzz-5 
which is corrupt) as a doublet of [3] sa Dep] nz in 72, 
and renders * my noble kinswoman' ; Budde prefers to 
wait for more light. Perles has pointed the way to a 
better solution by grouping 6:2 and 72 with 77. Here, 
the present writer thinks, we should read nz z27N 
Men’, (loved one, Shunammite damsel, and, con- 
sequently, he makes the same restoration in 6:2 and 
[2—Le,pmeys nz Certainly Bickell is right in re- 
fusing to have anything to do with the ‘chariots’ 
of which MT and therefore also EV speak in 612. The 
whole story of the Shulammite's having been surprised 
in the nut-orchard by the king's retinue (cp Driver, 
Introd., 442, 446) breaks down, when strict. criti- 
cism is applied to the text. On Cant. 36-11, which 
is disfigured by curious corruptions (one of which is the 
famous pex, RV * palanquin '), see LITTER. 


We must now endeavour to estimate the value of the 
Song. We shall not be ungrateful for the material 
17. Value. which it supplies to students of JUD Ue 

and customs and the distribution of plants ; 
but it is much more important that it opens a window 
into the heart of ordinary Israclites. (a) The Song 
reveals a very pure conception of true love, as springing 
out of a free inclination of one man and one woman,! 
and rising into a passionate and indestructible union of 
hearts. If the songs were written (or even if they were 
only edited, revised, and supplemented) in the early 
Greek period, what a contrast they offer to much that 
was current at the luxurious court of the Ptolemies ! 
(4) The Song shows also a genuine love of nature. 
‘t The writer inspires us with his own delicate joys. The 
breath of spring still breathes through his words. 
Its scents, its fresh moist greenness, the old hopeful 
spring notes heard in the woods, again are all here.’ 2 
There is nothing more lovely than the spring of 
Palestine, and this old poet felt it. Where the images 
are bizarre, we need not put it down to him. The zeasf- 
songs were, and still are, governed by strict convention 
(cp Wetz. in Del. 174-177) Ovid and "Theocritus 
are not without some of these strange love images. 
(c) 'Race-psychology' also may gather something. 
Twice the heroine falls into a perplexing confusion 
between dreamland and reality (Song31-4 52-7). This 
can be paralleled from Arabic love poetry, in which the 
dream-form of the beloved receives an objective exist- 
ence, and lovers even give their respective apparitions 
a rendezvous (see /famuisa, Freytag, 22; Lyall, Trans- 
lations, 12)}.* (d) If the poem is post-exilic, it shows 
us that there were times and seasons (cp Eccl. 34) of 
which legalism could not overshadow the joyousness. 


1 Ft reminds us of the fine love-sentiment of the Arabic 
Zlantása. 

2 W. G. Forbes, Sermons (85), p. 147. 

3 Cp especially Song 19 with Theocr. 74. 18 30. 

3 See //amdsa, 612, and cp Journal Asiatique, 1838, p. 375 
etc. 
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In this and in other respects our notion of the post-exilic | in stimulating sexual impulse (W'etz. in Del. 


petiod may perhaps need revision. 

Is this, then, the whole worth of the Song for us? 
Being canonical, must it not have some subtle religious 
value which has been overlooked ?! 

'The answer is (1) that we have no right to assume 
that R. 'Akiba's well.known saying about the Song at 
the Synod of Jamnia (see CANON, § 53) represents the 
point of view of those who first admitted this popular 
and supposed Solomonic work among the Kethübhim ; 
and (2) that the mistake of a Jewish Synod cannot be 
perpetually endorsed by Christian common-sense and 
scholarship. We have therefore to revise our con- 
ception of the word ' canonical‘ in its application to the 
OT writings. 

Besides the commentaries of Ew., Hitz., Gritz, Del., Stickel, 
Oettli (A77C, '98), etc., consult WRS, art. ' Canticles,! £569), 
Brüll's review of Kaempf, Ja». fl fd. Gesch. u. Lit. 1877, p 
138 fF. ; Bu.'s rev. of Stickel, 7777, 24th March 1858, his art. in 
New World, March 1894, and his fine commentary, 1898; also 
R. Martineau, ver. Journ. of Philology, 1892, pp. 307-328 ; 
Bickell, Carmina UT metrice (82); Siegfried, C., Pred. u. 
Hoheslied (98); Riedel, Die Ausleg. des Hohentiedes in der 
Ji. Gemeinde u. der christl. Kirche (98). TEC 


CAP (rreracoc [AV]; according to one view it has 
been borrowed in .Aramaie under the form O5 Dan. 
321; but see BREECUES, 2; TURBAN, 2; and cp Journ. 
Phil. 26309 f.), the Greek broad-brimmed (fr. merár- 
vit) felt hat which Jason made the Jewish youth 
wear (2 Mace. 312 RV; AV 'hat') lIt was worn 
(originally) chiefly by shepherds and hunters, was an 
attribute of Hermes,? and so became the badge of the 
palestra. 

This assumes that the text is genuine (note that troragcwry 
in GA precedes), The Syr. reads Jk» c AID you cp2S. 
12 31 (Pesh.), where MT has 1272. Did the translator think of 


éríragis? Equally obscure is the origin of the Vg. iz /ufa- 
naribus, though the infamy and vice of the later gymnasia, the 
fact that the "Epuara were celebrations of a more or less free 
and unrestrained character, and the allusion to vicious practices 
in 2 Macc. 64, make it possible that a genuine tradition has been 
followed. 


CAPER-BERRY (73°38, karrmapic [BNAC]), 
Eecles. 125+ RV. That the Hyssop (g.cv.) is the 
caper-plant (Capparis spinosa, L.) is a favourite theory. 
Still more prevalent is the view that the word rendered 
‘desire’ in AV RVs. of Eccles. Ze. (‘the almond tree 
shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall bea burden, and 
desire shall fail') denotes the berry of the caper-plant.? 
The difficulties of translation are as great in the third of 
these clauses as in the others (ALMOND, GRASSHOPPER). 
The Revisers of OT changed ‘desire’ into ‘the caper- 
berry,’ but could not determine on a satisfactory verb ; 
‘fail’ therefore remains, with ‘Or, burst’ in the margin. 
Thus much at any rate is plain: the noun in this clause 
must denote some object in the physical world. 

The rendering ‘the caper-berry’ (6, Aq. Vg.) has 
been adopted by nearly all moderns, among whom G. 
F. Moore? deserves special mention because of the 
fresh light which he has brought from Mishnie and 
Talmudic sources. ‘The rendering ‘desire’ (Abulwalid ; 
Parchon) is a worthless modern guess. 

In spite of the agreement of scholars, the clause 
remains obscure, mainly from the difficulty of interpret- 
ing the predicate 19. (1) Plutarch (Sym. 62) speaks 
of the caper being used as a relish to induce appetite 
for food; medieval Arabic writers mention its effects 


1 Even Herder fell into this error; see Haym, Herder, 287. 
2 |n middle and low Latin fezasu» becomes the winged 
shee of Mercury (Dufresne, ed. Favre). 

3 That this fruit, and not the berry-like bud familiar in 
modern times, is intended appears clearly from the Talmudic 
references (see Löw, P/fanz. 264), and the exhaustive discussion 
in UE s art. referred to below. 

3 Pesh. has a donble rendering: (1) the caper, (2) misery— 
the latter seemingly based on a supposed (but impossible) 


abstract use of the fem, of jY28 ; cp Sym. 1 émémoves and Field, 
Hex. 2403. 
5 See his article, JBZ 10 55-64 ('91). 
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Ko. 
452); ' and it was in traditional use (especially the fruit) 
in the middle ages as a stimulant in senile disorders.? 
It has been sought, accordingly, to explain a57 as mean- 


ing ‘fail of effect’ (so RV text), and this will do as a 
makeshift : when even the caper fails, nothing is left to 
try. Unfortunately, it is difficult to believe that the 
Heb. verb can have this meaning ; Delitzsch's explana- 
tion of it asa case of internal Hiphil (* produces failure ' 
—t.e., ' fails') is most unlikely. 

(2) Others have thought of the bursting of the ripe berry and 
the scattering of its seeds as a synonym for death (so RVmg.); 
but this is quite untenahle, (a) because of the fact that the root 435 
is nowhere used i ina physical sense in Hebrew;? (4) because the 
context requires a phrase descriptive of old age rather than of 
death, and (c) because of the botanical impossibility of the inter- 
pretation, there heing no evidence that the fruit of Capparis 
spinosa is dehiscent. 


Unless, therefore, we give the Heb. verb the very 
unusual sense of ‘fail’ we ean only say that probably, 
as in the other clauses, the metaphor indicates some 
feature in the old man's appearance or physical state, 
and Moore's suggestion, to emend sn into some 
derivative of mma appears a good one. 

N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 

CAPERNAUM is the transliteration of the Text. 
Rec. karrepNaoYM; but NBDZ, followed by Tisch., 

1 Name. Treg., WH, etc., read KADAPNAOYM (so 

Pesh. and Jos.) The original was, there- 
fore, pmm 923, village of Nahum. It is not mentioned 
before the NT, and this, coupled with the fact that 423 
prevails in the composition only of comparatively late 
names, is proof of an origin shortly before the time of 
Jesus. Whether by Nahum is meant the prophet, we do 
not know. In Jerome’s time it was another Galilean 
town that was associated with him (GASm. Twelve 
Proph. 279). 

Capernaum became the home of Jesus (év oiky 
éoriv, Mk. 21) and ‘his own city’ (Mt. 91) after his 
rejection by the townsmen of Nazareth. 
Here he preached (Mt.85 Mk. 1az 
93336 Jn. 6 etc.}; did many wonderful works, healing 
Peter's mother-in-law and many others (Mk. 13134), a 
paralytic (Mt. 91 Mk. 21 Lk. 518), a centurion's servant 
(Mt. 85 Lk. 71), a man with an unclean spirit (Mk. 123 
Lk. 433), and (by a word from Cana) a nobleman's 
servant (Jn. 446); and called the fishermen Peter and 
Andrew (Mk. 116), and Matthew or Levi, who sat to 
receive toll (Mt. 98 Mk. 214 Lk. 527). In spite of all 
this, the body of citizens remained unmoved, and Jesus 
pronounced woe upon the place (Mt. 1123 Lk. 1015, 
RV) ‘These passages imply that Capernaum was a 
mods, with a Roman garrison, a synagogue (built by 
the centurion), and a eustoms-station ; and that it lay 
down in the basin of the lake (Jn. 212 Lk. 431), and on 
the lake shore (Mt. 4:3), and (presumably from the 
customs station) on the great high road from Damaseus 
past the N. end of the lake to the Levant (ep zeay of 
the sea quoted in Mt. 415 f. from Is. 91[823]). A 
comparison of Jn. 617 with Mt. 1434 would seem also to 
imply that it lay on or near the plain of Gennesaret at 
the NW. corner of the lake. 

' The name has entirely disappeared, and amid the 
scattered evidence of writers since the NT and the 
various groups of ruin which strew the 
lake shore between Gennesarct and the 
mouth of the Jordan, diversity of tradi- 
tion and of modern opinion has naturally arisen. 
Two sites divide the authorities — Khirbet el-Minyeh 
(several mounds with indistinguishable ruins and an old 
Khan also ealled Minyeh on the N. corner of Gen- 
nesaret); and Tell-Hüm, a heap of black basalt ruins 


1 It should, however, he noted that neither Dioscorides (2 204) 
nor Pliny (13127 20165 7) mentions either of these effects. 

2 So Tragus (De Stirp. Hist. Comm. 1552, 8968) writes to 
the effect that, cooked, and taken with oil and viuegar, it is 
used with benefit in cases of palsy, gout, ‘phlegm,’ ‘spleen,’ 
sciatica, in urinary troubles, m as an emmenagogue. 

3 Even if it were, the Hiphil would not mean ‘to burst.’ 
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with the remains of a white marble edifice and a curious 
tomb two miles and a half farther west, and two miles 
and a half from the mouth of the Jordan. Between 
these two the evidence is not quite conelusive. 

For Tell-FIüm there is usually quoted the evidence of 
Josephus, who says that, having been thrown from his 
horse in a skirmish with the Roman forces 
in Jordan, he was carried to a village 
called Kedapywuwy (ġib. 72), and thence to Tarichec. 
Even if this reading were correct, Josephus, with injuries 
so slight as he reports, might as easily have been carried 
the 5 m. to Gennesaret as the two and a half to Teli- 
IH üm, especially as his desire seems to have been to get 
to Tariche;e. It is suspicious, however, that he calls 
the place a village (kwun), and Niese fixes the proper 
reading as e$apvwkór. The only other evidence 
Josephus gives favours Khàn Minyeh. He describes 
(4/ iii. 108) the plain of Gennesaret as watered by ‘a 
most copious fountain’ called by the people of the 
country Capharnaum. ‘This Robinson believes to be 
the ‘Ain et-Tin, close by Khan Minyeh ; more prob- 
ably it was the ‘Ain et-Tabigah, whose waters were 
conveyed in an aqueduct past the site of Khan Minyeh 
into the plain. — Tell-I11üm, on the other hand, has 
neither fountain nor spring. 

The Christian and the Jewish traditions are divided. 
Jerome places Capernaum 2 R. m. from Chorazin, a 
5. Christian datim porn if Chorazin be Kerazeh, 

8 agrees with Tell-Hüm. So do the data of 
and Jewish ‘M oo dosius(esrca o c 

tisüitiona. eodosius (circa 530), who, working from 
Magdala round the N. end of the Lake, 
places Capernaum 2 R. m. on the other side of Hepta- 
pegon, presumably “Ain et-Tábigah. Isaac Chilo in 1334 
(Carmoly flinératres, etc., la Terre Sainte des xiii.- 
xvii. Siècles, 260) came to Kefar Nachum from Irbid, 
and found it in ruins with the tomb of Nahum. In 
15601 the J/chus ha-Tsedikim (ib. 385) mentions 
Tanchum with the tombs of Nahum and Rabbi 
"Tanchum (cp Jichus ha-Abot id. 448). Taking Kefar 
Nachum and ‘Tanchum as identical, some find in 
' Tell-TTàm '* a corruption of *'l'anchum.' This is the 
case for Tell-Hiim. It really rests on the evidence 
of Jerome and Theodosius (for it is not certain either 
that Kefar Nachum and Tanchum were identical or 
that * T'ell-ETüm ' is derived from ' Tanchum ') ; and it 
is opposed to the evidence of Josephus. Yet in recent 
times it has reccived a large increase of support (Dr. 
Wilson, Lands of the Bible, 2139-149; Thomson, Lund 
and Bk. ed. 1877, 352-356 ; Sir €. Wilson, Recovery 
of Jerusalem, 375-387 ; Guerin, Galil, 1227 f. ; Schaff, 
ZDPV 124 f. ; Furrer, fd. 263 f£, and in Schenkel's 
Dib. Lex. 3495; Frei, ZDPI" 9115; van Kasteren, čb. 

11219 f; Schiirer’s Arn. 471; Buhl, Pal 224 f.). 

On the other hand, .Areulf's description of Capernaum 
(670 A.D.), as being on ‘a narrow piece of ground 
between the mountain and the lake, suits Khan 
Minyeh, but not ‘Tell-Efim. — Arculf adds that it lay 
on the shore zem longo circuitu from the traditional 
spot on Gennesaret where the loaves were blessed. 
He did not visit it, but saw from a distance that it 
had no walls. Willibald's data (722 A.D.) suit any 
point between Mejdel and Bethsaida, and equally in- 
definitive are all other references till Isaac Chilo 
in 1334 states that the town is now in ruins, but 
was formerly inhabited by Minim—i.e., Jews who had 
become Christians—all sorcerers (cp Neubauer, Geog. 
du Talm. 221). Many find Minim in Minyeh. In 
answer to objections to this (Furrer, Z/D21'258 ff), 
another derivation has been suggested through the older 
Arabic spelling e/-munya, common in Egypt and Spain 
for ‘villa,’ ' steading,’ ‘hamlet,’ etc. = Lat. mansio, Gr. 
pový—from which it is said to be derived (Gildemeister, 
ZDPV A194 f). In any case, a place lay here in the 
eleventh century called Munyat Hishim (Kazwini's 
Lexicon), and in 1430 El-Munja, a village so large that 
the whole lake was called after it. (Tristram gives the 
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form ' Miniyeh,' which Delitzsch derives from Mineh, 
harbour) And Quaresmius m 1616-26 (Elucid. Terr. 
Sanc. 2568) says that by the site of Capernaum there 
was in his time a Khan called by the Arabs Menich-— i£ e., 
Minyeh. Ruins have been found both on the plain, by 
Robinson (LBA 348-358) and Merrill (4. of Jordan, 
301 f.), who traced a city wall, aud on the hill by 
Schumacher (ZOPV 1370). 
On the whole, then, the balance of opinion is in favour 
of ‘Khan Minyeh.' So Robinson, Conder, Henderson 
(Pal 158 f.), Keim (Jesus, Engl. cd., 
d Pei 2367 f). Stanley (SP 384), G. A. Sm. 
Minveh (ist. Geog, 456 f.), Ewing (in Hastings, 
yen DR). The site suits the biblical data, 
is required by the data of Josephus, and has tradition 
in its favour from the seventh century onward. 
G. A.S. 


CAPHARSALAMA (yadapcadama [N!V; so 
Syr. J, kaq. [Jos.], pape. [N*]. yapdapcapama LAJ, 
the scene of Nicanor's unsuccessful attack upon Judas, 
1 Mace. 731 (cp Jos. alat. xii. 104). The name is ob- 
viously chy «53, which is met with in the Talmud also. 
Most commentators (Michaelis, Grimm, Keil) seek the 
site somewhere to the S. of Jerusalem, on the ground 
that Nicanor's subsequent movements were first to Jeru- 
salem and then farther northwards to Beth-horon. 
Ewald and Schiirer, however, prefer to identify it with 
the Carva Salim mentioned in a pilgrimage of the year 
1065 as near Ramileh and not far from Lydda (lw. 77/5/. 
b321, Schür. G/V 1169 n. ; ep Le Strange, Pul. under 
Moslems, 471 f.). In the time of the crusaders * Capar- 
salem‘ is again mentioned as a casale of the Knights 
Hospitallers. — Mukacddasi's location of it ‘in the district 
of Cæsarea on the high road from Ramleh northwards’ 
agrees with the data in 1 Maccabees. In that region 
we find at the present day a village Selmeh 3 m. I. of 
Joppa and Khirbet es-Sualimiyeh 6 m. farther N. across 
the “Aujeh. Kh. Deir Sellam, 12] m. W. of Jerusalem 
and r m. S. of the present high road to Joppa, suits the 
Maccabean, but not the mediaeval data. The same 
remark applies to the other Kh. Deir Scllim 4 m. N. 
of Jerusalem. Cp also the important W. Selman up 
which runs one of the niain roads from the Maritime 
Plain to Jerusalem. G. A. S. 


CAPHENATHA, RV CHaAPHENATHA (yadenada 
[ANV], Jk». 8225 [lag] but J&Ka19232 [Walton]), 


a locality on the E. of Jerusalem, which Jonathan 
the Maccabee repaired (€mecxetiage), 1 Macc. 1237f. 
The reading is uncertain, and the etymologising 
attempts of the older Lightfoot and others (xpe. 'un- 
ripe dates,’ wnz22, from silversmiths or some treasure 
house) are best avoided. Sepp and Furrer (747, 1896, 
col. 470) identify the place with the Tyropwon valley 
(see JERUSALEM), in which case €weaxevace (émeoxiacar 
[V]) will have to be emended. 


CAPHIRA (kadipac [M], 1 Esd. 519 2 Ezra 22s, 
CHEPHIRAH. 


CAPHTOR (1522; Dt225 An.97;, karmma- 
Aokiac [BAQL], kama. [F]; Jer. 47 [G 29] st, om. 
BN.AQ. a'O'kai kanma. [V]. also 

2 ey a occurring in plural Um 
(DRED; kad0opieim [L]. om. B), Gen. 1014 (ya. 
[AE]) 7 1 Ch. 1:2(AV Caphthorim; yacop. [.327]); Dt. 
223f (AV Caphtorims, karnmaAokec [BAFI]; the 
land and properly the people whence came the Philistines, 
In Gen, 1014 (see below)? and Dt. 223 Caphtorim is a 
synonym for Philistines,  Caphtor is now generally 
identified with Crete, an important island of which the 
mention is perhaps to be expected; see GEOGRAPHY, 


1 The words, ‘whence came the Philistines,’in Gen. 10 14 should 
follow * Caphtorim.' Probably they are a misplaced (incorrect) 
gloss from the margin. 
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§15(7). In Jer. 474 it is expressly called an *w (*island'?), 
and the Philistines (?) are sometimes called ' Cherethites.' 
The Zeus Cretagenes in Gaza may also suggest a con- 
nection of the Philistines with Crete. These are Dill- 
mann’s arguments. But (1) Crete does not appear to be 
mentioned in the Assyrian or the Egyptian monuments ; 
(2) the sense of +x is not to be limited to ‘island’ (BDB, 
' eoast, border, region’); and (3) in Jer. 4e. 658 gives 
Tous kaTraXoimovs Trav viowv—i.e., the text which it 
followed was without 'Caphtor'; the ‘islands’ or 
* coast-lands ' might be the Phoenician colonies (WMM). 
As for * Cherethites,' the current explanation, ' Cretans' 
2. ‘Chere- (so too ©, Pesh.), is very uncertain ; cp 
SERE "nos probably = Pulasati (Purasati), which 
thites' not i< th f Pubs ii f 
Cretans. he name of one of the tribes of sea- 
pirates from the coasts of Asia Minor 
which harassed lgypt under Rameses III. The prob- 
ability is that smi is a slightly modified form of the name 
of another such tribe. Now, the tribe which is constantly 
coupled with the Pu-ra-sa-ti in the Egyptian inscriptions 
is that of the Ta-k-ka-ra or Ta-ka-ra-y. It is reasonable 
to infer that «nip is a form of Takaray, which was 
Hebraised in two ways: (1) by placing the first con- 
sonant third instead of first (^n33, as if— cut off?), and 
(2) by omitting the first syllable (*35 ; but see CARITES). 
We look to Egyptology, therefore, for light on this 
problem. 
According to Ebers,! Caphtor is the Egyptian Kaft-ur, ' Great 
Kafi? This scholar held that Kaft was the name current in 
Egypt, first of all for the populous Phoenician 
3. Caphtor not colonies in the Delta, and then, more widely, 
Pheenicia. for the Phoenicians of Phoenicia and their 
colonies. Kaft-ur would therefore mean 
‘Great Phoenicia’ (cp Magna Grecia), This view, however, 


though not without plausible justification, is no longer tenable, 
as W. M. Müller has fully shown C4s. s. Eur. 337 7.) 


Keftó is the name of a country which, together with 
Asi (the .Alasia of Am. Tab. )—7.e., Cyprus—represents 
4. But Cilicia. the western quarter of the world in the 

i age of Thotmes III. No doubt it is 
Cilicia that is meant; hence in Lepsius's Denkmäler, 
63, it is mentioned with Mannus (= Mallus, a region of 
silver mines) as inhabited by the same people. E. 
Meyer (who himself, however, still inclines to identify 
Caphtor with Crete) writes thus? of the land of Kaft 
(że. Müller's Keftó) :—' The inhabitants of this land, 
the Kafti (formerly wrongly read A’efa) carried on a 
sea trade, and possessed a richly-developed decorative 
art which is closely related to the Myeenzean. Upon 
the Egyptian monuments they present throughout, in 
contrast with the inhabitants of the Phoenician seaports, 
a wholly non-Semitic type of features, and appear in the 
inscriptions as a western people outside the pale of the 
Semitic world. Rightly, therefore, have Pietschmann, 
Steindorff, and W. M. Miiller rejected the equation 
Kaft = $ovíxg of the bilingual decree of Canopus and 
sought for Kaft in Asia Minor, perhaps in Cilicia.’ 

Now, when we consider that the sea-pirates called 
Purasati and Takaray are stated to have come from the 
‘islands’ (Z.e., coast-lands), itis obvious that, if Purasati 
(at any rate) has been rightly identified in Hebrew litera- 
ture, Caphtor, whence the Pélistim (Philistines) came, 
must be a name for some part of the sea-board of Asia 
Minor, and we may expect to find its original in the 
Egyptian inscriptions. That original must surely be 
Keftó (or Kaft), which appears to have been Hebraised 
as Caphtor. That Caphtorim should be called a son of 
Mizraim (Gen. 1014) is not surprising, for Caphtorim here, 
as well as in Dt. 223, means, not the people of Caphtor 
(the coasts of Asia Minor) but the Philistines, who, as 
Müller has shown, were subject to Egypt in Shishak's 
time and earlier (cp DaviD, 8 7). It is indeed doubtful 
whether either Amos or the Yahwist (J) can be pre- 
sumed to have known the true meaning of Caphtor, for 

1 Ag. u. die BB. Mosis, 130 f. ['68. So formerly Sayce, 
(Crit. Mon.(3) x36). 

2 In a special communication for the present work. Cp 
WMM, As, u. Eur. 347 ff. 
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as early as the fourteenth century the name Keftó had 
passed out of general use. As a name for Cilicia it 
was superseded by Hilakku (see Cilicia, § 2). Hence 
the false tradition, identifying Caphtor with Cappa- 
docia, could easily arise, just as another incorrect 
tradition identifying the Cherethites with the Cretans 
(on the other side see CHERETHITES) arose. See 
WMM, As. u. Eur. 337, 390, to whom this (probably) 
right explanation of Caphtor is due. That the final 
r in Caphtor still needs to be accounted for is admitted. 
TAKIC 


CAPPADOCIA (kattraAokia [Ti. WH]) Acts 29 
1 Pet.lrf. Cappadocia, from a similarity of sound, 
was wrongly identified by the translators of © with 
CAPHTOR (see readings in previous article). It is 
allowable, however, to find it in the Gomer (see 
GEOGRAPHY, § 20, 1) of Gen.102; certainly the 
region called Gimir by the Assyrians was in or near 
Cappadocia. A still older name for Cappadocia seems 
to have been Tabal (see TUBAL); the Tabalwans were 
scattered abroad on the invasion of their lands by the 
Gimirrai. The connection of Cappadocia with the 
early Hittites can only be mentioned here (see Htr- 
TITES). 

Cappadocia is mentioned twice in the NT : Cappa- 
docian Jews listened to Peter's sermon (Acts 29), and 
his first epistle is addressed to Christian residents in 
the province (r Pet. 1:1) Jews must early have found 
their way into this part of Asia Minor, which is inter- 
sected by the commercial highways leading to Amisus 
on the Euxine and to Ephesus on the Ægean. 

Strabo (534) sketches the area included under 
the name of Cappadocia. In the earliest times 'it 
embraced the entire neck of the Anatolian peninsula. 
Subsequently it was split up into the two independent 
monarchies of Cappadocia Proper (7 mpós rọ Tatpy, 
$4 peyddn) and Pontus (5 mpds rQ llóvrg K.), 
separated from each other by the broad irregular 
elevation of the ZcAamli Bel and Ak Dagh (Strabo, 
540; Rams. Hist. Geogr. 315) In the south the 
Pyke Cilicia and the ridge of Taurus marked the 
frontier against Cilicia. Lake Tatta was part of the 
western boundary. In the SW. Cappadocia merged 
into the vast level plains of Lycaonia and South 
Galatia; eastwards it extended to the Euphrates. The 
frontier varied greatly, however, at different epochs, 
especially towards the N. and the E. Cappadocia 
is a cold elevated table-land, intersected by mountains, 
deficient in timber, but excellent for grain and grazing 
(Str. 73. 539). Its chief export seems to have been 
slaves (Hor. ÆJ. i. 639: Mancipiis locuples eget «ris 
Cappadocum rex); but they were not of much account 
(Cic. Post Red. 614). Red ochre (Zwwriki) uiXros : 
Str. 540) of good quality was exported: the em- 
porium was Ephesus—not Tarsus, as we might have 
expected. Several monarchs of Cappadocia Proper 
bore the name Ariarathes (cp 1 Macc. 1522). Its last 
king, Archelaus, was deposed by Tiberius, who reduced 
the country to the form of a province, in 17 A.D. (Tac. 
Ann. 242; Jos. Ant. xvi. 46). 

In Imperial times the Cappadocian roads fall into three 
groups :—{r) those on the north, and (2) those on the south, of 
the river Halys, in both cases leading eastwards to the fords of 
the upper Euphrates; (3) transverse roads leading northwards 
from the Cilician Gates: one of the chief among these last was 
that which afterwards became the pilgrims' route to the Holy 
Land (Rams. ef. cit. 255). The capital, Mazaca (Mágaxa, from 
Mosoch, the ancestor of the Cappadocians : Jos. Ant. 1. 6 1, Gen. 
10 2), occupied a central position actually upon the Euphrates 
trade-route, at the northern foot of Mt. Argzus. It was re- 
founded by Claudius, who gave it the name Cæsarea, about 41 
A.D. Because of the strength of the new religion in it, Julian 
expunged it from the list of cities. By his time the whole 
town had been christianized (ravónuei Xpirriavigovres) and its 

reat temples of Zeus Poliuchus and Apollo Patroüs had long 
been destroyed (Sozom. HE 54: Rams. of. cit. 303). This 
is the more remark:ble as southern Cappadocia was the strong- 
hold of the worship of Ma (Enyo), whose priest_rivalled the 
king himself in power (Str. 535). At the time of Strabo's visit 
the Hieroduli of the temple numbered over six thousand, and 
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almost all the people of Comana were connected directly ur in- 
directly with the worship. At Venasa there was a similar 
establishment devoted 10 the worship of Zeus p 537, Rams, 
of. cit. d It is only in later ecclesiastical history that the 
lowns wie sappadocia_are celebrated—e.g., Nyssa, Nazianzus, 
Samosata, ‘Vyana. For the Christianity of Cappadocia, sce 
Rams. CA. in A. Ermp.(5) 443 ff. Ww. J. W. 


CAPTAIN. The lavish use of this old English word 
in EV is perplexing. We shall mention the words 
which it represents, suggesting in some cases substitutes. 
EV is by no means consistent ; the words referred to are 
sometimes rendered differently (cp OFFICER, PRINCE, 
RULER). 

1. Ba'al, bps in npa "3, properly ‘one who was on the 
watch,’ Jer. 37 13t. 

2. J'pAsár, “959 Jer.5127, Nah. 317 (RV t marshal). See 
SCRIBE. : 

3. Nägid, 7M r S.1814, prop. the foremosr one; hence 
‘prince’ [RV usually] or ‘leader’ [EV 1 Ch. 1227 18 1]. 

4. Nast, wi Nu. 23 etc. (RV ‘prince’; better ‘chief’—fe,, 
one who is entrusted with authority). In Ezekiel often for the 
secular head of the Messianic kingdom. Often too in P (e.g, 
Nu. 1 16 2 3). 

s. PéháA, nnB 2 K. 1824 Is. 869. Here and here only the 
word means ‘general’: a glossator (see SBOT, Is.) used it ina 
wrong sense. Elsewhere it means ‘governor,’ ‘satrap’ (see 
GOVERNOR, 1). 

6. Kágin, [32 Jud. 116 (a ‘decider'—ie., chieftain, RV 
‘chief,’ except Dan. 11 18). 

7. Rab, Din late Heb. for 11, e.g., 2 K.258, ‘captain of 
the guard ' (AV mg. ‘chief marshal‘). 

8. ASE, pigs ‘head,’ Nu. 144 1 Ch. 1142 (RV ‘ chief); 2 Ch. 
1812 (RV ‘head ) ; cp GovERNMENT, § 26 n. 

9. Salit, t^^? Dan.215; syn. with ‘captain (22 see 7) of 
the guard,’ r. 14. 

10. Salts, pg 2 K.925; see ARMY, § 4, CHARIOT, $ 10. 


11, Sar, Win ‘captain of the host,’ 1 K. 125; ‘captain of 


thousands, hundreds,’ 1 S. 227. 
108 and 31 9 (where read ‘captains `}. 
MENT, § 21. 

12. 13. 14. Three words mistranslated ‘captain’ are "3, 32, 
and mx in 2 K. 114 19, Ezek. 21 22 (AVmg and RV ‘battering 


rams')and Jer. 1321 respectively. 

'The Greek words are : 

15. apynyos Heb. 210 (RV ‘author’), prop. ‘one who takes 
the Dn ; cp r Macc. 1047 Heb. 122. 

16. atpatyyos rov iepov (1.k. 224 52 Acts4r etc.), Ihe com- 
mander of the temple Levites ; see Army, § 6. 

17. atparomeSapyys Acts 28 16 (RV after X [AB om.]), ‘captain 
of the guard,’ a military tribune; cp Jos. B/ ii. 194. 

18. yiAlapyos Jn. 15 12, chiliarch, see Army, § 1o. 


CAPTIVITY, EXILE. These parallel and practi- 
cally synonymous expressions (2c, mav, mass aix- 
parwrevew, -rifew, Cwypetv, and zM, mbi 4/251, ' to 
strip, make bare [a country], perockifew, etc.) occur 
together in such phrases as ‘the captives of Egypt 
and the exiles of Ethiopia’ (t13 mornam DSD *zz7nN ; 
Is. 204), ‘into exile, into captivity shall thev go’ (n3 
i» taea; Fzek. 12x11), ‘the children of the captivity 
which were come out of exile’ (bua 2575 DURIN; 
Ezra83s) The captivity and exile incidental to conquest 
are intended. On what is known as The Captivity or 
Exile par excellence, see ISRAEL, 8 32., and cp 
DISPERSION, 

In Is.5114 mys (EV ‘the captive exile") means, literally, 
nothing more than ‘he that is bent down’ (see RVmg.), but 
the text is corrupt (see Che. SBOT, ‘Isa.," Addenda) In 
Is. 22 17 “bebe, ‘will carry thee away with a mighty captivity," 
in AV, ought to be rendered, as in RV, ‘will hurl thee away 
violently.’ 


CARABASION (kapaBacleliwn [BA], L om.) in 
I Esd. 934 seems to stand for the ‘ Vaniah and Mceremoth ' 
of || Ezra 10 36. 


Elsewhere ‘prince,’ even Is. 
See Army, 8 4, GOVERN- 


CARAVAN AMIN! which is properly the fem. col- 


1 Sirictly, the rendering rests upon the change of NMR and 
nime (‘ ways,’ cp AV) into nim, which is supported by most 
moderns. 
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lective form of ITIN, 'a traveller, Judg. 56 RVme., Job 
618 /. RV; elsewhere (in Gen. 37 25 Is. 2113), ' (travel- 
ing) company,’ which in Job619 represents 03°71. See 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. E 


CARBUNCLE is given in RV"£- as rendering »ófAc£, 
3122 (6 anOpaz), for which EV has ‘emerald.’ Both 
renderings are uncertain ; for a third, see EMERALD. 

Whilst under the head of carbunculus Pliny prob- 
ably includes the ruby, which is simply the red 
corundum, and the spinel, we may with safety assume 
that neither of these stones can have been in the high- 
priest's breastplate. For, first, there is no proof that 
the ruby, which ts only found in Ceylon and in Burmah, 
or the spinel, were known to the Hebrews and their 
neighbours any more than they were to the Greeks ull 
after the time of Theophrastus ; secund/y, owing to its 
hardness the ruby has hardly ever been engraved on, 
and any instances that are known belong to the late 
Roman period. On the other hand, Theophrastus 
(Lap. 18) describes his carbuncle (dy@pdt) as a stone 
red in colour (épvOpdv uév TQ ypwuarr, mpds è rÓv 
Hov TiÜÉuevov AvOpaxos kaiouévoav mow? xpoáv), a 
statement that fits well the carbuncle, and tells us that 
it was engraved for signets (é£ ôv xai rà o@payidia 
The 


yi ovo ). nóphek of thc breastplate may 
therefore have been a garnet. See, further, PRECIOUS 
STONES. 


2. On the np?3 of Ex. 2817 8910 Ez. 2813 (EV ‘carbuncle ) 
see EMERALD. 

3. On the DIP “WEN of Is. 54:2f (EV 'carbuncle") see 
CRYSTAL. W.R. 


CARCAS (2272; BapaBa [PNL(8)), BaBaz [A]). 
a chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1 10). 


CARCHEMISH (t"273, in Jer. and Is. "2275; 
Egyptian Ka-ri-£a -mai(?)-fa ; early Babylonian [circa 
2200 B.C. ] Aar£amis;1 Assyrian Gargamis, Gargarmet), 
a city on the Euphrates (Jer. 462; so also Sargon, fa 
kišad Puratti [see Wi. Sargon, 172]). 

The readings of the versions are: Jer. 462 xappeis [BNA], 
xapxag. [Q1]; 2 Ch. 35 20 AV CHARCHEMISH, xapxag. |l]. BA 
om.; cp 1 E«d.123(25) AV CHARCHA ANS yaprapvs | B], «a^ xag. 
(A), xapxapeis [L]; in Is. 109 pnsas is represented by mw 
Xwpav rijv érávo BagvyAovos [UXAQ] [?] ; Charcamis. 

'The site of Carchemish was fixed by G. Smith, shortly 
before his death at Aleppo in 1876, as being at Jerábis 

1. Site, °” the W. bank of the Euphrates. Such, at 

Ë * least, appears to be the most probable form of 
the name (G. Smith in his latest diary speaks also of 
a place called Yaraboloos). Maundrell gave the name 
as Jerabolüs (Bohn's ed. 508) ; Sayce (Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1888, p. 109, n.) adopts Jerablüs for Carchemish on 
the authority of Skene, Wilson, and Trowbridge. "The 
form Jerabis is that heard by Sachau (Reise in Syrien, 
168); and Pococke long ago gave Jerabees as the 
name of a place distinct from Hierapolis ( Zrave/s in 
the East, 2 164). Jerábis (variously spelled) is there- 
fore adopted by Schrader, Delitzsch, G. Hoffmann, and 
Professor W. Wright of Cambridge; Peters, however 
(.Vippur, test, map, and index), adopts Jerabus (sic). 
Jerabis is the plural form of Jirbas given by Yakat.? 
If Jerablüs were correct it would still remain to be 
shown historically how Hierapolis (of which it is an 
obvious corruption) came to be applied to the ruins of 
Carchemish, seven hours away. The Syrian Hierapolis- 
Mabug (the Turkish Bembi, from Greek Baugdóxm, cp 
Ass. Ba-am-bu-k7), to which the name Jerablüs certainly 
does belong, was the seat of the worship of the Aram:van 


1 Cun. Texts from Bab. Tab., etc. in the British Museum. 
Pr. ii. no. t, obv. 8: no. 6, obv. rr. 

2 Nóld. and Hoffmann identify with the Greek Europos or 
Oropos (Syr. form Aghropos) Yakat's words (2688) are: 
* Dair Kinnisri is on the E. bank of the Euphrates in the region 
of el-Jezira and Diyár Mudar, opposite Jirbás (Jirbis is Syrian). 
From Dair kinnisri to Manbig the distance is four farsahs, and 
from Dair Kinnisri to Sarü£ seven farsahs.’ 
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goddess ATARGATIS (g.v.). G. Smith's words are (see 
Del. Par. 266 f.), ‘Grand site[;] vast walls and palace- 
mounds 8000 feet round [;] many sculptures and mono- 
liths with inecriptions [;] site of Karchemesh.' Some of 
the sculptures and inscriptions are now in the British 
Museum. The ruins extend half a mile from N. to 
S. by a quarter of a mile from W. to E. (Pococke, 
dro 

Carchemish was the northern capital of the Hittite 
empire, the Assyrian mat Hatti, clearly a great trade 
centre, and seems to have been a fortress- 
city commanding the principal ford of 
the Euphrates on the trade route from the Mesopotamian 
plains into Syria. As the mounds lie between Berejik 
and the junction of the Sajir with the Euphrates, it is 
certain that a strong force at Carchemish could block 
the route of an [egyptian army into Assyria. — Abont 
1600 B.C. the army of Thotmes IIT. had to mect the 
people of Ka-ri-ka-mai(?)-3a (WMM, .45szez, 263) ; and 
the lÉgyptian captain Amenemhbe took some of the 
inhabitants prisoners. ‘Tiglath-pileser I. (circa 1100 
B.C.) says that he defeated and plundered people be- 
longing to the city of Carchemish, and when the rest 
fled and crossed the Euphrates he sent his troops across 
on floats of inflated skins and burnt six cities at the 
foot of Mount Bisri (A132, 7. 49 7). It is clear that 
his victory did not give command of the ford and that 
he did not take the city itself. ASur-ndsir-pal (circa 
880 n.c.) received from Sangara, king of (mat Hatti) 
the Hittites, in the neighbourhood of Carchemish, tribute, 
the magnitude and variety of which attest the wealth 
and prosperity of the land (AB 1106, 2. 65 f.). Shal- 
manescr II. about 858 B.C. defeated an alliance of 
Sangara with his neighbours and received an enormous 
tribute from him (471162, 7. 27 f£). On the bronze 
gates of Balawat a picture of the fortress is twice given 
in relief. Sargon ll. in 717 B.C. actually captured the 
city, took its king DPisiris prisoner, deported its people, 
and settled Assyrians in it (B238, Z. 10, 22; Wi. 
Sarg., passim). From this time it was the capital of 
a regular province of Assyria, and had its own šaknu 
or governor, who took his place among the Eponyms 
(692 R.C.). A strong proof of its commercial import- 
ance is afforded by the fact that by far the most common 
unit of monetary value in Assyria down to the last was 
the maneh of Carchemish. On the battle of Carchemish 
in 605 B.C., see EGYPT, § 68; ISRAEL, § 40. 

See further Hittites, and cp Maspero, De Carchemis oppidi 
situ, etc., Strugele of Nations, 144 f.; Schr. AGF (8), p. 
221 7%; G. Hoffmann, .d^Rkandl. f. d. Kunde des Morgen. 
(D. M. G.), vii. no. 3, p. 161; Del. Pa. 265-268; Wright, PS BA, 
1880-81, pp. 534; Menant, Aa- Apis, sa position, etc., 1891. 

CAH Weel: 


CAREAH (kapH0[BA]) 2 K. 2523 AV, RV KAREAH, 


CARIA (THN kapiAN[NV], T. 13a [A]), the southern 
part of the Roman province of Asia, mentioned as one 
of the countries to which a Roman note in favour of 
the Jews was sent in 139 B.C. (1 Macc. 1523) ; see Mac- 
CABEES, FIRST, $9. At that date Caria was autonomous. 
Previously the greater portion had been assigned to 
Rhodes (in 189 B.C.), but after the war with Perseus 
(168 n.c., cp 1 Mace. 85 Vol. 305) it was declared free. 
After 129 B.C. Caria was part of the province of Asia 
(Cic. Pre Flac. 65). Jews were settled in many Carian 
towns—Cnidus, Halicarnassus, Myndus, Miletus—and 
in the islands off the coast—Cos, Rhodes, etc. 

W.J. W. 


CARITES (%97), used thrice in RV of the royal 
body-guard, 2 K. 114 19 (AV CAPTAINS; TON yopple]) 
[BAL], yopei [A v. 19], and 2 S. 2023 mg. (so Kt., 
Kr. pa EV CHERETHITES [g.7.], xe^e08ei [B], 
yepe. [A], Toy rrÀiNGi0Y [L, see BENAIAH]). Perhaps 
the Carians, the famous mercenary folk (cp, e.g., Herod. 
2152), are meant (see Dr. ad loc., CARLA, above, and 

«Cp CHERETHITES). Even so, we must not infer a real 
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"Topographically it is thus important ; 


CARMEL 


acquaintance with the western part of Asia Minor, 
The name may have meant little more than foreigners. 
(For another view see CAPHTOR, § 2.) F. B. 


CARMANIANS, RV Carmonians (Carmonii [ed. 
Bensly], -mini [A*], -ne [A**]), for which some MSS 
read Armenii, on the principle of substituting the un- 
known for the known, a people, mentioned in the ' vision 
horrible' (4 Esd. 1530), who were to go forth ‘as the 
wild boars of the wood' and ' waste a portion of the 
land of the Assyrians with their teeth' (so RV); see 
SWINE. They are probably the inhabitants of Kerman 
a province on the N. shore of the Persian gulf, lying to 
the W. of Gedrosia. Kerman is now the name of a 
province in the SE. of Persia. 

In language and customs they were akin to the Persians 
They were not unknown to ancient classieal authors (e.g., 
Nearchus, Arrian /zd. 38; Strabo, 15727, the latter of whom 
gives a very gruesome account of some of their cruelties). 


The events hinted at in the vision probably refer to the 
conquests of the Sassanides, more especially of Shápür 
or Sapor I. (242-273 A.D.), and to their expeditions 
against Valerian (258 A.D.) and other gencrals. We 
may thus see in the wasting of a ‘portion of the land 
of the Assyrians' (v. 30) Sapor's expedition towards 
the NW. where he overran Syria and destroyed 
Antioch. The dragons of Arabia (v. 29; cp the ‘fiery 
flying serpents' of Is. 306) would then be the Arabian 
forces of Odenathus and Zenobia, who drove him back 
beyond the Euphrates; and the retaliation described 
in v. 33 would refer to the repulse of the Palmyrene 
troops, their dislodgment from the banks of the Orontes, 
and the fall of Zenobia at the hands of Aurelian 
(272 A.D.). 

See ESDRAS, FOURTH ROOK OF, $ 5 (b). [For the history of 
this period cp WRS, ‘ Palmyra,’ and Nö. ‘ Persia,’ 7:779. 

CARME (yapmu [BA]) 1 Esd. 525, AV = Ezra239 
HARIM, I. 


CARMEL Orne or WON oe, ‘the garden-land’; 
KapMHAoc [BAL]. 1. (Sometimes also ben t Che 
Opoc TO KaPMHAION.) The name 
Carmel, which is properly a common 
noun meaning a plantation of choice 
trees (cp Span. carmen), is employed both with and 
(Josh. 1926 Jer. 4618 Nah. 14) without the article as the 
proper name of a mountain. ‘The reference is to the 
richly wooded character which Mt. Carmel had anciently 
and possesses still in a large degree (cp ‘The Black 
Forest '). 

It is convenient to distinguish three scparate applica- 
tions of the name: (r) as denoting the range of hills 
extending for some 12 or 13 miles from the sea coast 
in the NW. to the W. el-Milh in the SE.; (2) as 
including also the farther prolongation (called er- 
Ruhah) of this range for other 12 or 13 miles in a 
south-easterly direction, as far as to the neighbourhood 
of Jenin; (3) as designating the promontory or head- 
land in which the range ends at its northern extremity, 
leaving only a narrow passage between the mountain 
and the sea. The range and the promontory combine 
to forma striking feature in the configuration of Palestine. 
The symmetrical arrangement by which the country as 
a whole falls into longitudinal sections, running north 
and south, distingu'shed as the littoral zone, the hill- 
country, and the zone of the Ghór (see PALESTINE, 
$ 6 f.), is broken by Carmel alone, intruding into the 
Mediterranean plain, and interrupting the continuity of 
the mountain zone so as to form the plain of Jezreel. 
and, though 
Carmel is not often expressly named, the presence of 
this natural barrier and the adjoining plain had a 
considerable influence on the course of immigrations 
or invasions from the time of the Philistines and Pharaoh 
Necho down to that of Bonaparte. 

‘The eastern slope of Carmel falls sharply towards 
the plain of Esdraelon; but westward its declivity 
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CARMEL 


towards the Mediterranean is gentle. On this side its 
configuration presents a series of divergent buttresses 
separated by valleys and opening up like 
3. Nature. a fan towards the coast. ‘This western 
region, properly, belongs to the massif of Carmel, 


and Conder says, quite rightly, ‘Carmel is best 
deseribed as a triangular block of mountains.' From 
the summit of the main range and, indeed, from 


almost every point along the ridge extensive views to 
south and north are obtained, and Carmel in turn is 
visible and conspicuous from a great variety of distant 
points. ‘The range reaches a maximum elevation of 
1810 feet a little to the south of the village of 'Esfiyeh. 

Geologically it is cretaccous and. nummulitic limestone, con- 
taining fossil echinoderms and ‘yeodes '—7.e., silicious concre- 
tions known as seffartum or vulgarly as cats! heads, called by 
the ancient pilgrims /apides Judaici or Elijah’s melons (1l.ortet, 
La Syrie d'aujourd hui, 172). There are many caves, and some 
volcanic rocks. T'he fauna includes the roebuck, the leopard, 
and the wild cat. Fhe flora, which is luxuriant, is wholly 
wild. The most common trees are the pine, oak, lentisk, carob, 
olive ; traces of modern agriculture are to be found only in the 
neighbourhood of the villages and of the sea-coast. Jt was 
otherwise in ancient times, as is shown by the very name (above, 
Rr At varions points in the range ancient wine and oil 
— have been discovered, and traces of Roman roads have 

en pointed out to the present writer by Dr. schumacher. 

There is every ground for believing that formerly 
Carmel was covered much more luxuriantlv than `t is 
3. OT reff, "°W: lence the comparison in Cant. 7 s[6] 
i " (‘thine head is like Carmel"), and the allu- 
sion to the ‘splendour of Carmel’ in 15. 352. Its pro- 
minence is referred to in Jer. 46:8, where it is said that 
the king of Babylon will come ‘like Tabor among the 
mountains and like Carmel by the sea’ In conjunc- 
tion with Sharon, Lebanon, and Bashan, Carmel serves 
as a type for a land that has been singularly blessed 
by God (Ter. 5019 Mic. 714). The devastation of Carmel 
implies the severest chastisement for Israel (1s. 339 Jer. 
426 Am. 12 Nah. 14). Its thick woods offered shelter 
to the fugitive, as Amos (93) indicates in an allusion 
that admits of explanation without supposing that the 
mountain was held to give protection against Yahwe 
(for the itea ep Ps.1397-12). The passages which 
assign to Elisha an abode on Carmel do not necessarily 
mean that he was compelled to seek an asylum there 
(2K.225 425). In the time of Strabo Carmel was still 
a place of refuge for the persecuted (16759). 

We cannot say with certainty to which tribe Carmel 
belonged. 

The one reference in this connection (Josh. 1926) in the 
delimitation of Asher is somewhat enigmatical (see AsHER, § 3), 
and in any case can relate only to the extreme headland. ‘The 
tribes of Manasseh, Issachar, and Zebulon must all have touched 
on Carmel. Doubtless the tribal limits varied from age to age, 
and there must have been periods of Pharnician ascendancy. 

In later times Carmel belonged now to Samaria, now 
to Galilee, sometimes even to the province of Tyre. 

In Ahab's time it certainly formed part of the do- 
minions of that monarch, and it became the scene of 
the memorable contest between Elijah and the prophets 
of Baal. 

Tradition places the scene, and the altar of Vahwé which Elijah 
repaired, at a point called E.l-Mohraka C place of burning’), where 
thereis a Roman Catholic sanctuary 1700 feet above the sea-level, 
two hours south from' Esfiyeh. Beneath this spot, at the base of 
the mountain, near the Kishon, there is a hillock, the so-called 
l'ell-el-Kassis (* hill of the priest,’ not ‘of the priests’), which is 
pointed to—hut, of course, with no historical certainty—as the 
place where the prophets of Baal were put to death. 

Fhere are no data for fixing the scene of r K. 18 in 
one locality more than another, and cz. 41-46 leave us 
as much in the dark as the rest of the narrative. Some 
interpreters take the ‘mountain’ in 2 K.19::5 to be 
Carmel; but it is natural to look for it somewhere 
on the road between Samaria and Ekron. It has also 
been supposed to be intended in Dt. 3319 (‘ Issachar 
and Zebulun . . . shall call the peoples unto the 
mountain'); but ‘what mountain is meant is quite 
indeterminate, There may have been more than one 
mountain sanctuary in Zebulun and Issachar; and the 
reference may be to these generally’ (Dr. ad /oc.). 
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Carmel had a widespread reputation for sanctity. 
Thotmes IlI. has been quoted as a witness. Maspero, 

in fact, thinks that he can recognise 

£4 Otllar neft: the ‘holy headland’ (gap e) of Carmel 
in the name Ru-Sa-kd&, no. 48 in the Palestinian place- 
list of l'hotmes I1]. (749557) ; but this is uncertain.! 

Jamblichus (17. Pyth. 8 15) asserts that Pythagoras sojourned 
on Carmel. Tacitus (//75/. 228) speaks of it as a place con- 
secrated by the presence of an oracle, beside an altar that 
was unadorned by any image of the deity. Suetonius (I esf. 5) 
relates that Vespasian sacrificed at this spot, and heard from the 

z j'me prophecy of his greatness. Among 

5. Later times. Mahommedans the memory of Elijah 1s in- 

dissoluhly associated with Carmel, which the 

Arabs to this day call Jebel Mar Flys, Mount St. Elias, where 
they have set up welys and mosques in his honour. 

Still greater has its importance been in the Christian 
world. Many anchorites established themselves there 
from the carliest. times. In. 1156 St. Berthold. of 
Calabria founded the order of Carmelites and built 
their first monastery at the north-western extremity of 
the range near ‘ Elijah's grotto.’ 

In 1252 the monastery was visited by St. Louis (Louis 1X.) 
of France, who is sometimes, but wrongly, represented as its 
founder. Dedicated to ‘Our lady of Mount Carmel,’ it has 
had a very chequered history. The Carniclites were often per- 
secuted ; and their house was destroyed or turned into a mosque. 
In 1799 it was used as a hospital for the sick and wounded of 
Napoleon's army. 1n 182r it was destroyed by ‘Abdallah-pasha ; 
but a Carmelite friar, Giovanni Battista di Frascati, success- 
fully undertook to collect funds for its restoration, "The present 
building, 560 feet above the sea-level, is due to his efforts; by its 
side stands a lighthouse. "'Klijah's grotto’ forms the crypt of 
the church; another grotto near, which formerly belonged to 
the Christians but has now been taken by the Moslems, is 
represented as having harboured a school of the prophets in 
Klijah's time, and as having given shelter to the Holy Family on 
their return from Egypt. 

A little way above the monastery, on the crest of the 
hill, a large sanatorium (Zwf/&urAaus) has been built 
by the German colony in Haifa. 

These colonists pursue agriculture on the slopes of Mount 
Carmel, and, by their success in vine-culture especially, have 
demonstrated the possibility of bringing back to the scene of 
their labours some portion of its ancient prosperity. 

Besides papers in PEQ, sce especially v. Schubert, Reise in 
das .Morgenland, 3 202-220; Guerin, Palestine: Samarie, 

N 2 240-250, 260-273; Furrer, H anderungen 

6. Literature. durch das heil Land, 317-329; Conder, 

! Tent-HWork, 88-95: GASm. (7G 337-340; 
L. Gautier, Souvenirs de Terie-Sainte!, 227-248. Lu. G. 

2. A town in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 1555) 
(xepueX [B.AL]), the scene of incidents in the life of 
Saul (1 S. 15121 and David (15.252 7).2 ‘The geutilic 
‘senza, Carmelite (xapunAtos), is applied to David's 
wife ABIGAIL [g.7., 1] (2S. 22 kapunNevrov. [A], ete.) 
and to Hrzro (1 Ch. 1137). The town is mentioned 
(XepuaXa, Carmela) by Fus. and Jer. (OS 11031272767 ) 
as situated 10 m. from Hebron, and as having a Roman 
garrison. It is the modern A'arzia/, 2887 ft. above 
the sea-level, about 8 R.m. SE. from Hebron (accord- 
ing to Robinson, who thinks Eusebius and Jerome have 
exaggerated the distance; see also Palestine. Survey 
map, sheet xxiv.). Robinson speaks of the ruins as 
‘extensive’; the principal ruin is that of the castle, which 
he assigns to Herod or the Romans, but Conder to 12th 
century A.D. The site is upon the edge of the wilder- 
ness of Jud:ea ; but to the west the land is broad and 
fertile, not unlike scenes of upland agriculture in Scotland. 
The name Carmel is therefore suitable. ‘There are many 
remains of vineyard terraces, and a reservoir. 

G. A. S. 

CARMI (203, § 70; yapm[lel [BAFL]), appar- 
ently shortened from Beth-hac-cerem? or Beth-haccarmi 
[see TAHCHEMONITE], and note in Josh. 1559 the name 
Carem (kapem [BAL]). 

) More precisely, Maspero places the zown of Rosh Kodshu 
on the slope of the promontory (Struggle of the Nations, 1363 
ZA, 1879, p. ss). W. M. Müller Cts. u. Eur. 165), however, 

pints out that the grouping of the names proves that Ru- 

-kd§ cannot have been far from Carmel. 

2 Carmel ought also to be read for Rachal in 1 S. 3029; so 
Qut, See RacHar. 

3 In that case it cannot be compared with the Nab. n. pr. 
1252. 
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x. Father of AcHAN (g.7.); Josh. 7 118[B om.] 1Ch.27t. In 
1 Ch.41 Carmi, elsewhere called son of Zabdi (or 1 Ch. 26 of 
Zimri) is made son of Judah; but we should rather read 
CukLunA1 (cp 29) with We. 

2. b. Reuben, supposed ancestor of the Carmites (5333), 
Gen. 469 Ex. 6 14 Nu. 266 1 Ch. 5 3t. 

CARMONIANS (Carmonii [ed. Bensly]), 4 Esd. 15 
30, AV CARMANIANS. 


CARNAIM (kapNaiN [ANV]), 1 Macc. 545 f.; and 
Carnion (kapnion [AV], 2 Macc. 122:1. See AsH- 
TAROTH. 


CAROB TREE (ro keparioN [Ti. WHJ), Lk. 1516 
RV™E See HUSKS. 


CARPENTER (j'? £D, 2Sam. 511; TexTwn, Mt. 
1855) See HANDICRAFTS, § 2. 


CARPUS (kaprroc [Ti. WH]) appears to have been 
Paul's host at Troas; it was with him that the apostle 
left the cloak and books mentioned in 2 Tim. 4:3. He 
is named in the lists of *the seventy disciples of our 
Lord' compiled by the Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo- 
Hippolytus (see DISCIPLE, § 3) as bishop of Bercea in 
Thrace. 


CARRIAGE. This English word, which has else- 
where in EV, with various special applications as 
indicated by the context, the obsolete sense of ‘ some- 
thing carried,’ is found in the sense of ' vehicle’ in Lev. 
159, RV"€ (see SADDLE), and perhaps in 1 S.1720 
257, AVm&. (see CAMP, § 1, WAR). 


CARSHENA (N27'02) in Esth. 114 MT, one of the 
‘seven princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus. 6's equiva- 
lent seems to be apxecatos [BN**2ALB8], -caos [N*], 
whence Marq. (Fund. 67) would restore xigza; cp O. 
Pers. warkacind, 'wolfish, See ADMATHA. 


CART (1232) 1 S. 67. 
CARVING, CARVED WORK. Sce HANDICRAFTS. 
CASEMENT (2228), Prov. 76, RV LATTICE (§ 2 (2)). 


CASIPHIA (N'DD3). An unknown place, near 
AHAVA and Babylon, whence Ezra obtained Ippo (i.), 
the chief man there, and his brethren! the Nethinim, 
Ezra 817 (Macgev rod rómov [L]) 2 1 Esd. 845 [47] (see 
below). 

The other renderings are based on the connection of w'£53 
with 522 ‘silver, money,’ Ezra817 (apyvptw roð rómov (BA])= 
1 Esd.8 45 [47], EV ‘the place of the treasury’ (r6 rorw [Tov] 
yagodvAdxcov [DA], v. T. ray -kiov [L], . . . Trois ÈV T. T. 
yasobvAafu [BAL]. H is perhaps possible that this place was 
no town, but merely a college, or a locality where Levites 
were educated (cp Be.- Ry. £zz. ad loc.) 

CASLEU (yaceAey [ANc2]) 1 Macc. 154 AV. See 
CHISLEU. 


CASLUHIM (2'DDD2, Gen. 1014 r Ch lief) See 
GEOGRAPHY, § 15 (3). 


CASPHOR, in 1 Macc. 556 AV Casphon (yacdwn 
[N]; ka. [V]; yacwo [A], but in v. 26 kacpwp 
[AN], kar ckaco [V] Kacdw [N*]; Jos. Ant. xii. 
83, YACMOMAKH. ete., where MaKH = the name Maked), 
a town of Gilead (see under BosoR), taken by Judas 
the Maccabee in his campaign beyond Jordan (1 Macc. 
536). It is doubtless the same as the Caspis. RV 
Caspin (see GEPHYRUN), of 2 Macc. 1213 (kacmri[e]liN 
[VA], A'aspa [Syr.]), a fortress described as strong and 
fenced about with walls and near a lake 2 stadia broad. 
These data suit the present el-Muzeirib, the great 
station on the llajj road, which is not identified with 
any other OT name (but see ASHTAROTH, § 2), and 
in antiquity must have been a place of importance: its 
ancient name has not been recovered. 


The identification of Casphon with Khisfin (see Furrer, in 
Riehm's AHB 1834 7.) is FE UEE improbable, and has no 


See CHARIOT, § 2. 


1 For YNN ‘(to) his brother,’ we must read TRN), ‘and (to) 
his brethren,’ with Vg. and || 1 Esd. @BAL, 
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special recommendation. With Khisfin cp Talm. P mom On 
Muzeirib see Schumacher, Across Jordan, 157 J. There is 


another large lake, ef A'Aa2, 16 m. N. of Muzeirib. G. A. S. 


CASSIA represents two Hebrew words. 1. asp 
(Ex. 3024 Ezek. 2719+) appears, along with myrrh, 
cinnamon, calamus, and olive oil, as an ingredient of the 
holy anointing oil. It is mentioned, along with bright 
iron and calamus, among the wares brought into the 
Tyrian market. The origin of the word is unknown, 
nor is it found in any of the cognate languages : some 
have thought that it reappears in the xerrw spoken of by 
Dioscorides (112) as one species of cassia. 

Q5BAFL renders Tp« in Ex. 3024, where xagaéa, £vAaAón, and 
kóg rog are mentioned in other MSS as alternative renderings : 


in Ezek. 2719, where @8AQ omits, Aq. has omapriov, Sym. 
oroxty, and Theod. xara. Pesh. and larg. identify it with the 


TYS p or ‘cassia’ of Ps. 458 [o] (see below). 


Scholars are agreed that probably what is intended is 
some kind of cassia. 

Celsius (2186) notices the mention in Mish. AZ i. 8 8 of 
M2 Up: ‘white cassia,’ as cultivated in Palestine; but this, 
according to Lów (349), must have been quite a different plant. 

2. mysp Ps. 458[g]. the word which passed into 


Greek as xacía! and thence into other languages, 
is almost certainly a derivative of the root yxp ( — Ar. 
&ada'a), to ' scrape '—properly ‘to reduce to fine dust’ 
(WRS in J. Phil. 1671 f) A ‘powdered fragrant 
bark' is thus indicated. The word is too general to 
allow of certain identification with any particular species ; 
but probably what is intended is something akin to the 
modern ‘ cassia bark’ (7.e., the bark of other kinds of 
Cinnamomum than that which yields the true cinnamon). 
The use of the Heb. plural to denote a substance of 
this kind is natural? The word in the singular is found 
as a female name ; see KEZIAH. 

Fl and Hanb., PA4arm.(?) 519, say: ‘That cinnamon and 
cassia were extremely analogous is proved by the remark of 
Galen, that the finest cassia differs so little from the lowest 
quality of cinnamon that the first may be used for the second, 
provided a double weight of it be used.’ 

A very probable source of cassia is Cinnamomum iners, Bl. 
The Pharmacopaia indica says: ‘May be used as a substitute 
for Cinnamon, to which it can hardly be reckoned inferior.' 
C. iners occurs in S. India and throughout the Malayan region. 
It yielded the ‘cassia bark’ once so largely exported from N. 
Canara. See CINNAMON. N. M. —VW. T. T.-D. 


CASTANETS (D'U2U272), 2 S. 6st RV. See Music, 
§ 3 (3). 

CASTLE. Two buildings are distinguished in AV 
by this title: (x) the ‘city [rather, citadel] of David’ 
in 1 Ch.115 (7312) 7 (1312), where RV harmonizes 
with 2S.57 by rendering ‘strong hold,’ and (2) the 
barracks (lit. camp) attached to the fort Antonia (Acts 
213437; mapeuBoMj) See JERUSALEM, TEMPLE. 

3. RV also gives the title to the d7rd43 (112) of Susa (AV 
‘ palace’). See PALACE, SHUSHAN ; also FORTRESS, TOWER. 

4. The word is also used in AV, quite wrongly, for re» 
firáh, which is rather a nomad ‘encampment’ (so RV), Gen. 


925 16 etc. (distinguished from pvasr, *villages). See Camp, $ 1, 
CATTLE, $ 1 n. 


CASTOR AND POLLUX. RV The Twin Brothers 
(Aiockoypoi[Ti. WH]; so RVn£- * Dioscuri '), the sign 
(mrapasuov) of the Alexandrian ship in which Paul 
sailed from Melita to Puteoli (Acts281:). Castor and 
Pollux, the sons of Zeus and Leda and brothers of 
Helen, appear in heaven as the constellation Gemini. 4 
See STARS, § 3/. They were the tulelary deities of 
sailors, and (it may be interesting to note) were held in 
especial veneration in the district of Cyrene, near 
Alexandria (Schol. Pind. Pyth. 56). Catullus (427) 


1 The spelling with one s is correct in Greek and Latin (Lag. 
ALittherl, 2357). 

2 For my'sp Herz and Che. (Ps.(2)) would read p¥iR, ‘are 
shed.’ 

3 A longer form is dirénzyydh (only in plur.), 2 Ch. 17 12 274 
(coupled with migdalim, ‘towers’). 

4 On their mythological forms see more fully £9) s.v., and 
Roscher s.v. * Dioskuren.' 
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speaks of a boat dedicated to the same deities, and for 
other examples of names of ships see Smith's Class. 
Dict., s.v. ‘Insigne.’ It is probable that images of 
Castor and Pollux were fixed at the bow of Paul's ship, 
since it was customary for a ship to carry at the bow 
a representation of the sign which furnished the name 
(the rasigne), and at the stern a representation of the 
tutelary deity (the /4/e/a). Herod. (837) makes refer- 
ence to the Za/ai£oi (origin doubtful), figures of hideous 
muscular dwarfs which the Phoenicians stuck up on the 
bows of their galleys (cp PHc«NiCIA, and see Perr. 
Chip. Phan. 217 f., and note the illustration of such a 
galley, #5, 19). 

CAT. Cats (EV) or rather WiLp Cats (af\ovpor)— 
for the context requires us to take ať). in this sense— 
are mentioned in the ' Epistle of Jeremy’ (Bar. 622) 
with bats, swallows, and birds, which alight upon the 
bodies and heads of idols. Wild cats (rhn) are recog- 


nised by the Tg. of Is. 1322 (for C'R, see JACKAL) 3414 
(for o”, see JACKAL [4]), but not of Hos. 96 (where 
‘nn is a faulty reading for ron, 'thistles'). We must 
not infer from the lateness of these words that it was only 
at a late date that the Israelites became acquainted with 
wild cats. They no doubt knew the felis maniculata 
(the original of our own domestic cat), which to-day is 
very common on the IZ. of Jordan (though it is scarce 
on the W. side), and is found, indeed, throughout 
Africa, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine (Tristram). 

W'e need not wonder that no reference is made in the 
OT to the domestic cat. The Egyptians themselves 
had probably tamed the wild cat only to a certain 
extent ; it accompanies the fowler on his expeditions 
(see woodcuts in Wilk. inc. Kg. 1236 f.). The stories of 
Herodotus (266) are absurd. Bastit, the goddess of 
Bubastus, was ‘a eat or a tigress’ (Maspero). 

The rendering ‘wild cats’ in Tg. of Is. (see above) 
is not adopted by modern translators, All that we 
can be sure of is that the writers of the descriptions 
referred to had in vicw some definite wild animals. 
Wolves, hyenas, jackals, and wild cats (including 
'martens') were in their minds; but it is not easy to 
distribute them among the various Hebrew terms. 
Many commentators, after Bochart (//7eroz. 862), give 
' wild cat' for Heb. avs (Is. 132: 3414 Jer. 5039. Ps. 


7414 [text doubted]. Certainly EV's ‘wild beasts of 
the desert’ (as if from ms) is inappropriate; the ety- 
mology assumed also is’ very doubtful. The ancient 
versions are inconsistent, and the Heb. writers would 
not have condemned them. See JACKAL, WOLF. 

TIR C. 

CATECHISE (7271) Prov. 226 AVm&; EV ‘train up,’ 
with which ep Lk. 14 mg., 'the things which thou wast 
taught (karnxýðns) by word of mouth’; Acts 1825 mg. 
‘taught by word of mouth (xargxmuévos) in the way 
of the Lord.’ That oral instruction is meant by 
«argxeiv is undeniable; cp Jos. 7%. 65, ‘when thou 
meetest me,’ xal abrós ge ToÀAà KaTny How, ‘I will inform 
thee of many things.' 

The Revisers of the OT seem to have thought that such a 
peculiar word as 433 may have had a technical meaning such as 
xaraXxetv at length acquired. In MH a derivative of DT (337) 
means the 'gradual introduction of children into religious 
Practice’: eg., ‘Wherein consists the child's training (1337), 
Foma 82a, with reference to the fasting on the Day of Atone- 
ment. Certainly the word 435 elsewhere always has a technical 
meaning. It seems to mean religious initiation or dedication, 
whether of a person (so perhaps 3n Gen. 14 14) or of a building 
(see DEDICATE; cp am, Enoch) The first part of Prov. 4c. 
is very obscure, and probably corrupt (see Che. Erp. 7. Sept. 
1899). Oral instruction there doubtless was in the post-exilic 
period to which Proverbs seems to belong (see EpucaTion, 8 1); 


but "bn is not one of the technical words of the wise men for 
communicating instruction. 


CATERPILLER (p9*, Ps.10534, et, AV, RV 
CANKERWORM, see LOCUST, § 2 (6), and (em) 1 K. 
837 etc. EV, see Locust, 8 2 (9). 
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CATHUA (koya [B]. kaðoya [A], reAAnA? [L], 
a family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see 
EZRA, ii. 8 9) 1 Esd. 530, unmentioned in || Ezra247 
Neh.749, unless the name may be identified with 
GauAR (ND for 0733?) or perhaps with GipDr.tL, 


22.7. ). 


CATTLE.! The nomad origin of the Semites is plain 
from the fact that numerous words relating to the life 
se, and associations of nomads (e.g., ox, 
1. Nomadic life. sheep, ete.) are common to all the 
dialects. In the case of the b'ne Israel, not only 
idioms and figures of speech, but also old traditional 
names and even direct statements, confirm the view, 
which is in itself highly probable. Note, for example, 
the name RACHEL, ‘the ewe' (WRS Xel. Sem. 311), 
and the description of Abram as a ‘nomad Aramman’ 
(12% ‘enn Dt. 265). A still earlier ancestor, JABAL (the 
name is again significant), is called the ' father '—z2.e., 
founder—of nomadic life (Gen. 420; cp CAINITES, 
8 11). 

It is important at the outset to bear in mind the 
difference between nomads (‘tent-dwellers,’ Gen. Zc.) 
and those who have settled down as agriculturists. 
Of the constantly recurring struggle between these two 
classes a vivid picture is presented in the narrative of 
Zeeb and Zalmunna (Judg. 8), chiefs of the Midianites, 
a people which, as depicted in the OT, may serve 
as a good illustration of the nomad class. The dif- 
ference between the two classes may not be complete ; 
for traces of nomadic origin will continue to be visible, 
even after the shepherd's tower, or the cattle kraal, with 
its nucleus of tents,? has developed by successive stages 
into the fortified city (1yzp vy; see 2 K. 17 9 188 and 
cp Benz MA i25 f) It is equally important to 
remember that the state of civilisation of a settled people 
is not readily assimilated by those on a lower grade. 
The importance of this in its bearing on the early history 
of Israel can hardly be exaggerated? : with the b'ne 
Israel the transition from the nomadic to the settled state 
was a long process. The compilers and expanders of 
the patriarchal legends shrink from representing their 
heroes as pure nomads : they feel that, if so represented, 
these heroes would be grossly inadequate types of their 
far-off descendants. We have, however, evidence that 
the later Israelites had, in the more northern parts of 
their own land, rcpresentatives of the old nomadic life 
in all its simplicity (see RECIHABITES). 

'The words commonly employed in Hebrew to denote 
cattle in general are : 


1, DEO, miknek (cp TIRT, ‘property ), EV usually ‘cattle’ (so 


MED ‘rN , ‘nomads,’ Gen, 46 32), a term denoting ‘possession,’ 
comprising, therefore, the things which are the 
2. Names for usual and almost peculiar property of nomads. 
cattle. lt ts used, accordingly, in a much wider sense 
than pm (EV 'flock'; bui AV ‘cattle,’ Gen. 
8040 etc.), which denotes the small cattle, sheep, and goats, 
or sheep alone (cp 1 S. 252). Mikneh does not include, however, 
servants; nor, asa rule, horses or asses (but see Ex. 93 Job 1 3). 
2. “DID, Óehémah, krqvos, includes all the larger domestic 
animals; in Neh. 212 14 it meansa saddle-animal. It is usually 
contrasted with man, wild beasts (777, xmjvos), birds, and crawl- 
ing things (cp Ps. 14810). The word is not, however, free from 
vagueness, for it may be applied to wild animals, and even (in 
plur. form) to an imaginary animal (see BEHEMOTH, $8 1, 3). 


3. TYR, be'ir, xrnvos (‘cattle’ Nu. 20 4 Ps. 78 48), ‘ beast,’ used 


l In the present article will be found what requires to be said 
about large cattle. Small cattle also are included in treating of 
pasturing, tending, breeding, etc. ; but their species and Hebrew 
names will be considered under SHEEP and Goat. 


2 AT, properly the circular encampment of nomadic tribes: 
cp Gen. 25 16 Ezek. 25 4. 

3 Hommel (A/T 208) remarks on the resistance to 
Babylonian civilisation displayed by the nomad Aramzan 
tribes mentioned in rhe Ass. inscriptions of the eighth and the 
seventh centuries. Strong historical evidence would have to be 
shown to justify the conclusion that the Israclite nomads were 
essentially different from these. 
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of beasts of burden (Gen. 45 17 cp 44 3 x3) and of cattle generally. 
The Ar. ġa'irun is used of both the camel and the ass. 


4. nanba, mela'khah ‘ property’ (cp Ex. 22 7 [6], 10 [9]), used 
of cattle in Gen. 83 14 and, as including them, in x S. 159. 

s. &"T2, wert’ ‘fat cattle,’ 1 K.19 (RV fatling, cp «óc xos 
ovrevtés); generally used with Tz or goa: 

6. ng, seh, rendered ‘small cattle’ or ‘cattle’ in Is. 43 23 Ezek. 
34 17, is the nom, unitatis to wy, see SHEEP. 

7. ceo, alaphin (pl.), ‘oxen’; cp Prov. 14 4 Is. 8024, etc. 

To denote the animals of the bovine kind the 
Hebrews used : 

(a) "£2, &àkár, a generic word, which frequently occurs in 
parallelism with jNS. It is often used individually (cp 12273, 
a single ox or calf; see Gen. 187), and frequently employed to 
define a word more closely—e.g., with Say Lev. 92, 45 Ex. 291. 
Its usual zose. unit. is he, Sr, used without reference to age or 


to gender, to denote an ox or cow. It is used of a young 
calf in Ex. 2230 (29], Lev. 2223, and is once collective, Gen, 


325 [6]. (4) "3, par, fem. 778, Páráh, bull, cow, defined by 
maja Ex. 291 and used of a seven-year-old, Judg. 625. (c) 
2D tegel, fem. 123, “ela, a calf. used of a three-year-old (Gen. 
159 cp Is. 15 5), and also of a young cow that already gives milk 
(Is. 721); see HEIFER. (d) TDN, 'abóir ‘mighty,’ used poetically 
of oxen (Is. 347), but also of horses (Jer. 8 16, etc.). 

With regard to the practices of ancient nomadie 
pastoral peoples we are but ill-informed. It is probable 
that formerly (as now in Arabia) the same 
clan would not breed more than one kind 
of domestic animal. ‘There is still a broad distinction 
between the camel-breeding tribes of the upland plainsand 
the shepherd tribes of the mountains (WRS Rel. Sem. 
311). The steppes of E. Palestine have always been 
more suitable for sheep and goats, and the northern 
mountains for oxen. ŒE, of the Jordan, however, cattle 
were turned loose,! and, becoming wild, acquired a 
name for their ferocity and from their habit of gathering 
in circles round any object that attracted their attention 
(Ps. 22 12 [13] ). At the present day shepherds frequent 
the cool mountain-heights in the summer, and find late 
in the autumn an abundant supply of green leaves and 
twigs for their sheep and goats in the cedars round 
Lebanon and Baalbek. 

The parts of Palestine which were most suitable for 
the pasturing of herds— the parts which deserve the 
name of 379 yos (Nu. 32 1 4)—were those situated to the 


E. of Jordan (the modern region of Belkà) and in the S. 
plains of Judah. The enormous tribute paid annually 
by Meša, ‘the shepherd’ (7p3), attests the richness of 


the country (cp Nu. Zc.) Places specially mentioned 
in connection with herds and flocks are Carmel (15. 
252), Shechem (Gen. 37 12), Dothan (Gen. 37 17), Sharon 
(x Ch. 27 29 Is. 65 10), Tekoa (Am. 1 1), Gedor (1 Ch. 
439), Bethlehem (x 8.16 11), Midian (Nu. 8132 ep vv. 
8 f.). Edom (Is. 34 6), and Kedar (Ezek. 27 er). 

In prehistoric times there were several kinds of oxen, 
all wild: a European bison, Bison bonasus, Linn., still 
preserved in the forests of SE. Europe ; the 
Urus, Bos primigenius, and Bos longifrons, 
now extinct, probably belonging to the same race as 
our Bos taurus or domesticated oxen. Our modern 
cattle are derived from the last-named. In Palestine 
at the present day horned cattle are found only where 
fresh pastures are easily accessible. In the wilderness 
S. of Judah horned cattle of a rather undersized kind 
may be seen in great numbers. Farther to the N. there 
is a larger and better bred race, used for tilling. ‘These, 
as a rule, belong to the same species as our cattle, the 
Bos taurus. N. of Esdraelon there is a light-coloured 
and stalwart variety usually known as the Armenian. In 
the valley of the Jordan, especially towards the N., there 
is a species of Indian buffalo, Bos bubalis (Ar. gamis), a 


3. Breeding. 


4. Species. 


1 Each trihe has its own wasm (see WRS Kin. 212 f.) or 
special mark (cp perhaps mx, Gen. 415 Nu. 22, and see CAIN, 
8 6; CuTTiNGs, § 6). With this it was customary to brand 
the cattle. See, for specimens of such cattle marks, Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1125, and cp Drake, Unexplored Syria, 1341 f: 
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clumsy animal with remarkably long horns (generally 
flattened and angulated). From its size and general 
appearance the species has been confounded with the 
ancient 72 'e» (see UNICORN); but it belongs to compara- 
tively recent times. It has been introduced into several 
of the Mediterranean countries — e.g., Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Italy. E. of the Jordan horned cattle are rare 
(Tristram, Moab, 251), although the best country for 
them is said to be there (cp Buhl, Pad. 60). 


Cattle-breeding holds a large place upon the Egyptian 
monuments ; their evidence goes to show that the so-called Zebu 
was most common, and that several species of it were bred. 
The long-horned kind generally had their horns bent_like a lyre 
or, less commonly, in the shape of a crescent. Short-horns 
appear rarely in the Old Empire, but are more frequent in later 
times. Another kind was hornless; it is never represented as 
ploughing and threshing, and hence may have been regarded 
as belonging to a ‘fancy ' class. 

A new kind appears in the New Empire. 
what wide apart, and bears a big hump. 

We have no means of ascertaining any of the ancient 
mcthods of breeding (a certain kind of which is pro- 

hibited by the law in Lev. 1919) or of 

ion rendering horned cattle tractable. They were 

* the earliest of domesticated animals. ‘They 

preceded by a long time the domestication of the sheep. 

‘The bones of one species, the Bos primigenius or Urus, 

have been found in the remains of the neolithic Swiss 
lake-dwellings. 

The pastures were probably free to all comers, since 
in primitive times there was hardly any property in 
land. A pasture is useless without a watering-place (cp 
Judg. 1:5, where the importance of the possession of 
water is clearly shown; see Moore, ad Zo. ) and 
property in water is doubtless older and of more import- 
ance (cp WRS Rel. Sem.? 104 f.) The right to a 
pasture was obtained by digging a well; and, among 
the Hebrews as among the Arabians, the wayfarer was 
always allowed to water his beasts so long as he did not 
hinder the owners of the water.! See Sertxcs. The 
district upon which cattle pastured is called mper, lit. 
‘place for feeding.” Cp 3r K.423 [v 3}); zm 3 
‘a broad pasture’ (Is.3023) is doubtful (SBOT). 
0332 (EV ‘desert,’ * wilderness’) denotes properly a 
pasturing ground where herds are driven, from 439 ' to 
drive (herds)' ; ep BDB Zex. s.v. 533? 

Other words to denote the pasturing ground are "Nj, 0 
the pastoral abode (gen. rendered ‘pasture,’ or ‘sheep-cote,’ 
once ‘stable,’ Ezek. 255 EV). Similarly j'22 couching-place, 
Jer. 506 ( m; Prov. 24 15 of an abode of men) To denote more 
narrowly confined areas, we find {NS M7733 sheep-folds (1 S. 24 3 
Zeph. 26, etc.), n282 an enclosure (Mi. 2 12), NZD (Gen. 33 37) 
* booths,' temporary night-shelters (see below). ` 

When required to be speeially fattened, cattle were 
withdrawn from the open pastures and kept in a stable 
peu See Am. 64 IS. 2324 Jer. 4621 Mal. 42 (320); 
‘stall,’ lit. a place for tying up ; cp also P£2 (Hab. 3 17) 
and asap (Hab. 317 Ps. 509 1870) ' fold.' 

The fens 4are called mney (Ps. 68 13 [14] RV ‘sheepfolds,’ AV 
‘pots’), or wnawn (Judg. 516 Gen. 49 14), properly perhaps 
‘ double-pens.’ ‘Moore (on Judg. Zc.) and Che. (on Ps. Ze.) 
prefer the sense ‘ dung-heaps.' 

The manger or crib is wax (Is. 13 cp Lk. 27 1315 
parvn), the denominative DIN ‘fattened,’ 


1 A stricter law is alluded to in Dt. 26 28. 

2 Similarly, £732, the common-lands of a city (especially a 
Levitical one), in Nu. 852 ‘suburbs’ [EV], is perhaps originally 
‘place of driving’ (BDB); cp RVmg. *pasture-lands.' Che. 
doubts the sense of * driving ' and proposes a fresh explanation, 
making the word practically syn. with ary ‘field.’ Hence the 
applied sense ‘reserved land '—/.e., belonging to the community 
or to the sanctuary. See JQR, July 1898, p. 566. 

3 2312 wall, like the Ar. gadīratun, denotes the fold. Here 
may be added "SD which may originally have meant a ‘cattle- 
yard’: cp BDB, s.v. 

4 98 (cp BDB, s.v.) ‘stall’ is used generally for horses, but 


also for other animals ; cp 2 Ch. 3228. 
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applied to oxen (Prov. 1517 ; and also birds 1 K. 423 
[53]. o eat the ‘stalled ox ' (which was looked upon 
as a luxury; cp Prov. 15 17) is termed a reproach by Amos 
(Am, 6 4)—himself once a herdsman. 

Apart from the ordinary herbage (py, Nu. 224 agp). 


cattle had special food (® 252), which was either 
chopped straw (;3n) or ‘mixed fodder’ (598 # cp Job 
65) made more palgale by the addition of salt, or a 
salt herb (pron bbs m Is. 3024). 


From the references in the OT we are able to gain a 

fairly clear idea as to the duties and 

6 Shepherds, customs of those who had charge over 
E cattle. 


The usual word to denote such an occupation is 7y? (or 
Ibi v 7D ^^; less frequently ‘st 55, and “p3 (for the last 


see SHEEP). By far rhe greater number of references deal, 
as we should naturally expect, with the tending of sheep and 


goats, and the specific word for a 'catile-man' (33) occurs 
only once (Amos 7 14). 


The shepherd, clad in a simple garment (Jer. 48 12) 
like the mod. Ar. dur2us, goes forth at the head of his 
flock (aay; cp Jn. 104), all of which know his voice and 
respond to the name he gives them (74. v. 3). He takes 
with him his shepherd's bag (mpag aah 18.1740) or 
wallet (pb, d., V. Scrip), staff (bpp, sce esp. Gen. 
32 10 [11]; and cp £2€. nye", Ps. 234), and, as a means 
of DIET a sling (zeg, 15.1740). He ' gently leads’ 
his flocks (- Sm, Is. 4012 Ps. 232) to the best pastures, 
where he makes them lie down by streams (Ps. 232) ; ? 
though it must be admitted that the reading in 
Ps. 2326 is uncertain (see Che. Ps./?). — The dangers 
from wild beasts? (c7, lions, Is. 814 1S. 1734) 
and nomadic marauders (Job11417) were very real 
No doubt there was the solace of the pastoral 
reed * (see Judg. 516, and ep Job 2112 r S. 1618), and 
later writers speak of the sheep-dog (Job 301 Is. 5610 f., 
sce Doc, § 1), well known to the Assyrians, By 
night the shepherd had to keep watch in the open 
air (Lk. 28, cp Nah. 318) ; but sometimes a temporary 
shelter was made (Ass. fardasu= r22 and masallu 
are so explained), 'shepherd's tent’ (*y« Sax, 
Is. 8812; cp CYST muet, Cant. 18) becomes the type 
of an uncertain dwelling - place.” In other cases 
towers were built for the shepherds (cp Gen. 3521, and 
see 2 Ch. 2610); traces of them are to be found at the 
present day. The 'duars' in the Sinaitic peninsula 
consist of stone towers put together without mortar, and 
bear a striking resemblance to the ' Talayot' of the 
Balearic Isles, and to the beehive-shaped houses of 
Scotland. They are enclosed by low walls of massive 
rough stones, and are occupied by cattle (cp Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ. 352 f. ; see also Doughty, Ar. Des. 113). 
The sheepfolds also, as their name implies, were sur- 
rounded by walls (ep Jn. 101). 

When the shepherd returned to his master the sheep 
were carefully counted by being made to pass under the 
staff (cp Lev. 27 32 Jer. 3313 Ezek. 2037)—a representa- 
tion of the shepherd ‘telling his tale’ is not infrequent 
on Egyptian monuments. As for wages, it may be 
doubted whether the practice described in Gen. 3028 /F 
was usual: possibly the usual reward was the milk of 
the flocks (see 1 Cor. 97—cp, on the other hand, Zech. 
1113, which speaks of a money payment). 


whence 


1 From 554 ‘to pour out'; or, 'to pour over' (so Ass. 
baldlu); hence ‘to mix.’ Cp n .farrago, and see ANOINTING, 
$x. The denominative occurs in Judg. 1921. 

2 Frd. Del. makes 352 38225 na'&fu (— 5533) in Ass. being 
a syn. of raóásw ‘to lie down.’ But see Franz Del.’ f note. 

3 Similarly in Assyria : cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. "74 

4 Cp the illustration from Assyria, Maspero, /.c. 
herd seated plays upon a reed to the delight of his m 

5 At the present day a sheep-pen is made of boughs. It is 
called hasiva (see Hazor), and the trail of boughs in the sandy 
desert is always a sign of the nomad mansil (encampment); cp 
Doughty, Ar, Des. 2220 f. 


is shep- 
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The status of the shepherd varies according to the 
society in which he lives. Among primitive pastorál 
peoples the sheikh himself, or even his 

7. Status. daughters, tend the flocks (ep Gen.299 
Ex. 216—-//. 6 423), as is the case at the present day 
in various parts of the Sinaitic peninsula (sce Kn. -Di. 
Ex., ad loc,). The early kings of Israel owned large 
flocks, and the post of chief shepherd (cp zz w, Gen. 
47 6, also 1 Ch. 2729 1 Pet. 54, ápxurolumy, and magister 
regii pecoris, Liv. 14) was important and full of dignity. 
Hence the designation ‘ shepherd ' (377) was a noble one 


and was used of the kings of Israel (Jer. 234, cp ayn ‘to 
rule’ 2 5. 52) as well as of those of Assyria, and becomes 
the origin of the beautiful NT phrase ‘the good 
shepherd.' Perhaps it is inevitable that the adoption 
of a more settled mode of life should be unfavourable to 
the repute of the shepherd, To the Egyptians, for more 
than one reason, shepherds were an ‘abomination ' (Gen, 
4634: cp ABOMINATION, 4) ; ‘Asiatic’ (Z.e., barbarian) 
and ‘shepherd’ were to them synonymous terms (see 
EcvPT, § 31). Similarly in Palestine, as the Jews 
advanced in prosperity, the prestige of the shepherd's 
calling diminished. In Rabbinical times a shepherd was 
precluded from bearing witness, because one who must 
have fed his flocks upon the pastures of others would 
naturally be dishonest (cp Sanh. 252, Jos. «ft. xvii. 107). 
Besides the use to which cattle were put in ploughing 
and threshing (see AGRICULTURE, 8 8), they were also 
8. Use of used as draught animals (cp r 5.67 AL 
ttle Their MILK (4- t.) formed one of the main 
caise. articles of diet, and their skins were used 
for clothing (see LEATHER, Woor) Pastoral life 
probably meant usually a diet of milk and game ; and 
the use of cattle for food was somewhat restricted. (sec 
Rel. Sem.) 296 f.). The young animal was, however, 
preferred and considered a special dainty. At the 
present day, it is said, the sheep is eaten only at 
festivals, and goat-flesh is not used as food save by the 
very poor. In saerifices cattle were frequently used, 
and huge hecatombs are mentioned in connection with 
the temple services! (cp 1 K. 863 2 Ch. 56 7 5 2933 ete. ). 
Cattle, being almost the only property of nomads, 
become, among primitive people, a medium of exchange. 
When the first coins were made in Greece, this was 
commemorated by stamping the head of an ox upon 
the ingot. Cattle and wealth are, therefore, almost 
synonymous terms. 
Cp nO! possession and Ass. sugudla ti ‘herd’; 372 ‘cattle,’ 


and amy `d; 0°02) and Syr. lass: he Ag orig. an animal 


for riding (Neale, ZDMG 33, 707 (79); fecus and pecunia ; 
KtT™vos and xmpa). 


The earliest legislation (Ex. 20-23) was intended for 
a people who, having advanced beyond the pastoral 
stage, were occupied chietly in agricul- 
ture. The prominence given to the ox, 
the sheep, and the ass is as noticeable 
as the absence of all reference to the horse and the 
camel Remarkable also is the humanity which char- 
acterises these regulations. Cattle are not to be muzzled 
(coz. cp eenz) while threshing (Dt.254)—a law which 
holds good to the present day (cp Dr. ad /o.), and 
was in vogue in Egypt, where one sees representa- 
tions of an ox and an ass threshing unmuzzled (cp Erm. 
Er. 432, and see AGRICULTURE, § 8). According to 
another enactment, oxen were not to work upon the 
sabbath (Ex. 2312). Notwithstanding the strictness of 
the sabbath, it was customary to water the cattle on 
that day (Lk.1315) Other laws respecting cattle- 
stealing and damages caused by oxen are given in Ex. 
2128 f; cp #6. 221o[g] 7. The law dealing with the 
case in which a beast entrusted to one’s care has been 
maimed or torn (Ex. 2210 [9] f.) provides that the pro- 


1 nz5, properly ‘slaughterer (of cattle), is applied to a cook 


and, strangely, to a member of the royal body-guard. See 
EXECUTIONER, and cp O77C2) 262, n. 1. 
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CAUDA 


duction of the maimed part is to suffice as a guarantee 
of good faith and that no restitution is to be required 
(see DEPOStr). It was, therefore, to the advantage of 
the shepherd to be able to produce a leg or a piece of an 
ear as a proof (cp Am. 312). Jacob, however, declares 
to Laban that instead of producing 'that which was 
torn of beasts’ (75w) he has made good the loss himself 


(Gen. 31 39). 

'The early Semites, like other pastoral peoples, paid 
great reverence to cattle, their kinship with whom they 
long continued to recognise. This 
gives additional point to Nathan's 
parable: the ewe lamb was, to a poor 
man who nourished it, more nearly a daughter! than it 
could be in later times. No doubt the special veneration 
for cattle was connected with the idea that man owes 
his food in large measure to them (cp WRS Zce.). 

A full treatment of this subject would lead us too far. 
Nor can we consider here the Israelitish form of the 
legend of the ‘Golden Age’ (cp Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 109 ff.), and the contrast between J's description 
of the peace between man and the lower animals (ep 
Is. 116 f.) and P's representations of man as their lord 
and master. The worship of the domestic animals is 
another subject which invites attention. The most 
ancient evidence for it is supplied by the Babylonian 
zodiacal mythology.? In Egypt, too, the worship of 
sacred animals takes us back to an incalculable antiquity. 
Witness, for example, the bull-worship of Memphis and 
other cities (see EGYPT, § 14), which has been connected 
with Israelitish idolatry. Notice, too, the worship of 
the cow Ha'thor, the 'lady of heaven,’ which reminds 
us of the cow-headed Ashtoreth of Sidon. See further 
CALF, GOLDEN; ASHTORETH; AZAZEL ; CLEAN, § 17.3 

A. E. S.—8$. A. C. 

CAUDA (kayAa [Ti. WH]), Acts27 16. See CLAUDA. 


CAUL (properly a close-fitting cap or net-work), as 
applied to an article of dress, occurs as the EV rendering 
of DIP Is. 318 (mg. ‘networks,’ as though — T'27* ; 
© &ewrrAokia). To complete the parallelism of the 
verse, we should read, with Schroeder and others, 
DDN’, ‘little suns’; see NECKLACE, n. 

In its anatomical sense, 'caul' in Hos. 138 ([c2^] 70; 
cuyk\eouds Kapdias) apparently refers to the peri- 
cardium. It is used similarly in Ex. 2913 Lev. 34 ro 15 
etc. to render nsn (lit. ‘excess’; © Xogós), an uncertain 
expression which has occasioned difficulty from the 
earliest times. It denotes probably ‘the fatty mass at 
the opening of the liver which reaches to the kidneys, 
and becomes visible upon the removal of the *' lesser 
omentum," or membrane extending from the fissures of 
the liver to the curve of the stomach’ (Dr. Lev. SBOT, 
ET) On the Vss., and various interpretations, cp 
Di.-Rys. on Lev.33;* and, on the probable reason 
of the choice of this particular part of the body for 
offerings, see LIVER. 

CAVES (QUO, m aürih; cTTHAaION: spelunca). 
The limestone strata of Syria and Palestine readily lend 
themselves to the formation of caves and ravines, The 
springs issuing from limestone rock generally contain 
carbonate of lime, and most of them yield a large 
quantity of free carbonic acid upon exposure to the air. 
To the erosive effect of water charged with this acid, 
combined with the mechanical action of the sand and 
stones carried along by the currents, the formation of 
caves and ravines in such rocks is chiefly to be ascribed. 


10. Reverence 
for cattle. 


1 Cp the Egyptian paintings which represent men talking to 
cattle, and decking them with fringes. 

2 On the ‘Bull’ of the Zodiac, which is the Bab. Gud-an-na 
(equivalent to our Taurus, or else to Aldebaran), see Jensen, 
Kosmol. 62 ff. = 

3 J. U. Dürst's Die Rinder v. Bab. Ass. u. Ag. (Berlin, '99) 

a contribution to the history of domestic cattle—appeared 
after the present article was in type. 

3 The old view that ydthercth was the greater lobe of the lung 
has nothing in its favour. 
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What are now ravines have in many cases originally 
been subterranean watercourses, which have been un- 
roofed by the degradation of the rock. Some of the 
Syrian caverns are of great size; Strabo, for example 
(756), speaks of the ow7Aara Babvoroua of Iturzea, and 
mentions one capable of holding 4000 men. Books of 
travel, from William of Tyre and Quaresmius onwards, 
abound with references to such caves and the local 
traditions respecting them (Tavernier, Maundrell, Shaw, 
Robinson). Those of Palestine are frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible as places of refuge and shelter for the 
terror-stricken (Is. 219 Rev. 615 cp Zech. 145), the out- 
lawed (David), the oppressed and the persecuted (Judg. 
62 15.136 1 K. 18413 19913 Ezek. 3327 2 Macc. 6 i1 
Heb. 1138), and the criminal (Jer. 7 11 Mk. 1117 and J|), 
and as places of sepulture (Gen.231: ]n.1158). 
Whether the word Horite! means ‘cave-dwellers’ has 
been questioned; yet that in many parts of Palestine 
the earlier inhabitants continued to use caves not only 
as storehouses but also as dwelling-places cannot be 
doubted. Of their connection with worship in pre- 
Christian times there is little or no direct evidence. 
Still, it appears safe to hold ‘that the oldest Phoenician 
temples were natural or artificial grottoes, and that 
the sacred as well as the profane monuments of Phce- 
nicia, with their marked preference for monolithic forms, 
point to the rock-hewn cavern as the original type that 
dominated the architecture of the region’ (WRS Rel. 
Sem.) 197), and it is probable that the Greek uéyapov 
was borrowed from the Phoenician my» (2. 200). The 
association of so many of the Christian sacred sites 
in Palestine (e.g., Birth of Mary, Annunciation, Meet- 
ing of Mary and Elizabeth, Birth of the Baptist, Trans- 
figuration and Agony of Christ, Repentance of Peter) 
with grottoes is the arbitrary invention of legend- 
mongers. See, further, MAARATH, MEARAH, HEBRON 
(Machpelah), MAKKEDAH, ETAM, ELEUTHEROPOLIS ; 
also ADULLAM (where it is shown that ‘cave’ ought 
to be read *hold'), and (on the grotto of the Nativity) 
BETHLEHEM, § 4. 

CEDAR (TUN; KeApoc [BAL], Cedrus Libani 
Loud., bears in Heb. a name which is found also in 
Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, and is probably derive:l 
from a root signifying ‘to be firm ' or ' well-rooted,' of 
which another derivative might be the DON? of Ezek. 
2724. It appears that Aram. 'arzá and Ar. 'arz, like 
Kéópos,? may denote not only the cedar, but also the 
juniper (Juniperus Oxveedrus), and, possibly, pines of 
various sorts.* It may be, then, that mw is not to be 
strictly confined to Cedrus Libani; but it is highly 
probable that this tree, which has been associated with 
Lebanon from early times, is the one usually intended, 
and in such a passage as 1s. 4119 the cedar is expressly 
distinguished from other conifers. OT writers em- 
ploy the cedar as a tvpe of beauty (Nu. 246), majesty 
(2 K. 149), strength (Ps. 295), and loftiness (2 K. 1923). 
'The wood, which was much more precious than that of 
common trees like the sycamore (1 K. 1027), was largely 
used in the construction of great buildings like the temple 
(see also ALTAR, 8 8) and Solomon's palace; cedar 


1 Cp nin Job306 1 S.1411. See HoniTE. 

2 Best translated ‘durable’; certainly not (as EV) ‘made of 
cedar-wood.’ [But the text is in disorder. ] 

3 On this see the Index to Schneider's Theophrastus, s.v. 
xéópos. 

1 So in modern times we are told of e A»z—'in the mouth of 
uneducated Syrians it designates one of the pines, Pinus 
haleprensis, which grows in great numbers on the mountains 
(Journ, Linn. Soc. 15 247). 


' 5 Löw (57) says, ‘TIX seems to have denoted both the cedar 


and the Juniperus Oxycedrus, L.’ According to the same 
authority, Aram. arzád denotes first Pinus cedrus, then all 
conifers. 

6 Hooker, however, regards it as ‘an open question whether 
the C. Libani is one of those which supplied most of the timber 
employed in building Solomon's temple ' (Nat. Hist. Rev., 1862, 
p. 14), and there seems to be a general consensus of opinion 
that the wood used for purification (Lev. 14 Num.19) was the 
juniper. 
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beams were most highly esteemed for covering interiors 
(Cant. 1:7 Jer.22:4). The use made of this wood in 
the ceremony of cleansing the leper (Lev. 144 f.) or 
the person rendered unclean by contact with a dead 
body (Nu. 196), seems to be due to the esteem in which 
it was held for durability and incorruptibility (see Di. 
on Lev. 14, Nowack, HA 2289). See CLEAN, 8 16 f. 

Of the existing cedars of Lebanon the first accurate 
account was that given by Sir J. D. Hooker in Nat. 
Hist. Rev., 1862, pp. 11-18. The group which he 
visited was that in the Kadisha valley, N. of Beirüt, 
near the summit of Lebanon (Dahr el Kodib) He 
found there about 400 trees, disposed in nine groups— 
the trees varying from about 18 inches to upwards of 
50 feet in girth. 

Another interesting account is that of Dr. Leo Anderlind, 
who visited them in 1884.1 He pus of three groups one at 
Baruk, a second 4 m. ESF. of Bsherre, and the third ci N. 
of that place [It is the second of these, the same that Hooker 
visited, which he particularly describes. The greatest height 
of any of the trees, he says, is about 82 ft.; but the majority are 
between 46 and 72 ft. The oldest of them were the strongest 
trees he had ever seen. 

According to Tristram (.V/7B 344), ‘at least nine 
distinct localities are now ascertained.’ 

(According to Dr. Post (Hastings! DB 2364), it is uncertain 
what tree is meant by 'áráziz: in Nu. 246. He remarks that 
‘the cedar of Lebanon does not grow in moist places,’ but ‘seeks 
the dry sloping mountain side, where nothing but the moisture 
in the clefts of the rocks nourishes it.’ He concludes, therefore, 
that ‘unless we suppose that the location of the 'àrazist is 
poetic licence, we must suppose some water-loving tree to be 
intended in this passage.’ It was well to bring forward this 
difficulty, which is overlooked by Di. The remedy lies close ar 
hand. Usage requires that the *cedars' should be described as 
the trees which Yahwe planted. We have to read in a puns 
‘like cedars’ and in 4 probably p*3375 ‘like poplars’ (Che. 
Exf. T. 10401 6 (June 'g9]).] 

N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 


CEDRON (keàpæwn [ANV]) r Macc. 153941 AV. 
See GEDERAI, 1. 


CEDRON (rov xeApoy [Ti.], Twn keàpæwn [WH] 
Jn. 181, RV KipRon. 


CEILAN, RV KiLAN (kfe]iAan [B.\, om. L]). The 
sons cf Ceilan and Azetas are a family in the great post- 
exilic list (see EZRA, ii. 8 9, 8 8 c) 1 Esd. 515, not 
nientioned in || Ezra (216) or Neh. (721). 


CEILING, in modern house-architecture, means the 
covering of a room which hides the joists of the floor 
above, or the rafters of the roof. Down to the seventeenth 
century, however, the word was applied also to the inner 
lining of the walls of a room, and in modern shipbuilding 
it still denotes the inside planking of a ship's bottom 
(see New Eng. Dict. s.v.). The Hebrew words (see 
below) rendered ' ceil,’ ‘ceiling,’ in EV are to be taken 
in this more extended sense. See further, CHAMBER, 
Houser, TEMPLE. 

r. JBO, sippin, 1 K. 615 (Soxds); cp IVE, séphinak, Jon. 1$ 
(the ‘sides’ or ‘innermost parts’ of the ship). The verb is used 
in 1 K. 69 737 Jer. 22 14 Hag. 1 4. 

2. In2 Ch.85 meng ‘sy non means ‘he covered’ (or panelled) 
[the greater house] ‘ with fir.’ 

3. "VIDT, Sahiph, Ezek. 4126+, a word otherwise unknown. 
Co. proposes to emend py Any to py nens see 2 Ch.35 as 
above, and ıp the «gs of Nu. 17 5 4 (16384; a ‘covering’ of 
the altar]. 

CELLS (nin) Jer. 3716 AVE: RV, AV ‘cabins,’ 2 
a questionable rendering of a Hebrew word which 
is probably corrupt. The words ‘and into the cells’ 
are quite unnecessary after 'into the dungeon house' 
(man mache), and may be a gloss. See PRISON. 

AVing. RV (cp ovycdAecouds [Qmg.]) is a guess. Inlate Heb., 
Syr., etc. (N)man denotes ‘shop’ (cp épyaa ripa. [Aq.], er 
gastulum) or ‘tavern.’ Moreover the form is difficult (Bevan, 
Dan. 3o, n. 1). G's xepeð (BAQ, xa. [X], a7. xn.) points to the 


1 Published in the Ad/gem. Forst- u. Jagd-Zettung, at the 
end of 1885, and also in the ZDZ'I/ 10 89 7. 
2 ‘Cabins’ in the sense of ‘cell’ is now quite obsolete. 
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reading Man. Cheyne suggests reading n¥Arnn ‘the lowest 
part (of the pit)': cp Ps. 887 Lam. 8 53s. 


CELOSYRIA (koiAH cypia [BAL]) 1 Esd. 217, 
RV CGLESYRIA. 


CENCHREA. or rather, RV, CENCIKE.€ (KENXPEAI 
[Ti. WHI). A town and harbour on the Saronic gulf, 
now marked by the village of A’ichries. Tt served as 
the eastern port of Corinth, which lay about seven miles 
(Str. 380, says 70 stadia) to the west, just as Lech:irum 
was the port for the Italian trade. Strabo calls 
Cenchreæ a village (rwyn), which indicates its sub- 
ordination to Corinth : it was, in fact, merely a landing- 
place for goods and passengers. 

About 4 m. to the north, at Schaenus (modern A'a/arta£i), was 
the &íoAxos or tramway upon which vessels of small tonnage 
made the passage from the one sea to the other (Tò arevora- 
Tov Tov 'laÓuov: Str. 335, 369: cp Thuc. 87, Pol. 419, Dio 
Cass. 515). The idea of substituting for it a canal cut through 
the Isthmus was very ancient. The scheme was entertained in 
turn by Periander, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Julius Cæsar, Caligula, 
Nero, ard Herodes Atticus. Nero actually began the work in 
67 A.D., bout the time of Paul's final visit to Corinth. Ves- 

asian sent him six thousand Jewish prisoners from Galilee 
(Jos BJ ñi. 1010). Traces of this cutting were to be seen on 
the line which has been adopted by the modern engineers who 
have brought this xpóvov méya aywricua to completion (1881- 
1893). 

Half a mile to the SW. of the Saronic entrance to the 
canal are the remains of the Isthmian sanctuarics and 
Stadium which furnished Paul with the imagery of 
1 Cor. 924-27. 

The pines from which were cur the victors’ garlands are 
mentioned by Strabo (380) and Pausanias (ii. 1 7). ‘The road to 
Corinth led through groves of pine and cypress and was 
bordered with tombs —among them those of the Cynic Diogenes 
and the courtezan Lais(Paus. ii. 24). Coins (of Antoninus Pius) 
give a representation of the harbour of Cenchrea: flanked on 
either side by a temple, and containing a standing brazen 
colossus of Poseidon (Paus. i. 23) and three ships. Coins of 
Hadrian show the two harbours, Lechatum and ( enchrez, as 
nymphs turned opposite ways, each holding a rudder, inscribed 
LECH., CENCH. 

It was from Cenchrec that Paul sailed at the close of 
his first visit to Achaia (Acts18:18 cp 203) The 
voyage between Greece and Asia took a fortnight in 
Cicero's case (£f. ad 4/7. 513 69); but he sailed slowly 
(cp Thuc. 33). Phoebe, a deaconess of the church at 
Cenchre:v, ‘ carried under the folds of her robe the whole 
future of Christian theology ' (Renan, Saint Paul, 219, 
for to her, on the eve of her departure to Italy on her 
private affairs, Paul entrusted his letter to the church 
at Rome (Rom. 16 : 2).! See Frazer, Pausanias, 37 f. 
Good map of the Isthmus in Baedeker's Greece, ET, 
229. wW 

CENDEBEUS, RV Cendebæus (kenàcBaioc 
[ANV]; but kenAeBeoc [. once], AeBaioc [N*V 
once], and AaiBeoc [N once]. the gencral left by 
Antiochus VH. in command of the sea-coast, who ‘ pro- 
voked the people of Jamnia,’ and also fortified Kidron 
for the purpose of invading Jud:va. He and his army 
were put to flight, near Modin, by Judas and John, 
the two sons of Simon the Maecabee (1 Macc. 15 38- 
1610). According to Zóckler, he is the Cendd of the 
Arabian legends, a N. Ar. prince hostile to the Jews 
(cp Blau, ZD2.47G 25 577). | Schürer (G1! 7 1, 8 7, n. 31), 
however, derives Cendebeus (as also xavdifevs) from the 
Lycian town xáróvfBa. 

CENSER, the utensil used for offering INCENSE. 


In EV it represents r. NISPD the vessel for offering NWP 


‘incense’ with; Ezek. 811 2 Ch. 26 151 (B 6vucarjpiov, which 
is found once in NT— Heb. 94 (RV. ‘altar of incense"). 


From the same root is derived npe, 2 Ch. 8014. ‘altars 
[RV mg. vessels] for incense.’ Cp INCENSE, 8 1. 

2. MAND (4/snatch up; mvp[elor) Lev. 101 1612 Nu. 166 ff. 
172 f. EV, but AV alone in Nu. 414 (rvprov) 1 K. 7 so (AVmg. 
‘ash pan’; Ovioxn) 2 Ch. 422 (0víaxq and mvpeior)} In these 
passages RV gives ' firepans,' and both AV and RV in Ex. 27 3 


1 [Unless it be held that Rom. 16 1-20 is a letter of introduc- 
tion given to Phoebe by Paul for the Church at Ephesus. So 
Jülicher, EnZ. tn das NT, 73 (cpCorossians, $ 4); M'Giffert, 
Chr. in Ap. Age, 325. Cp, however, Romans, $8 & 10.] 
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$83 2 K. 2515 and Jer.5219 (where AVmg. 'censers". The 
rendering ‘snuffdishes’ occurs in Ex. 2538 8723 Nu.49 (see 
CANDLESTICK, § 2. © generally mvp[e]'ov which recurs in 
Ecclus. 50 9 (EV *censer". See INCENSE, $ 4. 

3. AtBavwrds (Rev.83 5) etymologically ‘frankincense’: cp 
njapa in 1 Ch. 929 (B AcBavwrds : here only, but once in A and 


cp 3 Macc. 52). 


CENTURION (ckaroNTaPxHc [Ti.] -oc [WH]) 
Mt.85. See ARMY, § 10. 


CEPHAS (knudac [Ti. WH], Aram. NE'3 ‘a rock,’ 
cp Ass. Adfu, and Heb. DSJ, Jer. 429 Job 306; see 


Lag. Ubers. 58). Sec PETER. 
CERAS (kHpac [BA]), 1 Esd. 529. See KEROS. 


CETAB, RV KETAB (kHTaB [BA; om. L]. The 
b'ne Cetab are a family of NETHINIM in the great 
post-exilic list (see EZRA, ii. § 9) 1 Esd. 5 3o, not men- 
tioned in || Ezra (2 46) or Neh. (7 48). 


CHABRIS (yaBpeic [BNA]; in Judith 8 10 xafpew 
[BN]. xagpeu [A]; in 106 xagpew [BNA]), son of 
Gothoniel, and one of the rulers of Bethulia. (Judith 
6 15 8 10 106.) 


CHADIASAI (AV they of Chadias) and AMMID1O1 
(AV AMMIDOL), two elans in the great post-exilie list (see 
EZRA, ii. § 9, 8 8c), r Esd. 5 zot yadiacar [B]. xAA- 
'acai [AX]; aa wA 100 LB], -aioi [A] [Lom.]), where 
they occur after the Men of Beeroth (1 Esd. 5 19 — Izra 
5 25= Neh. 7 29). The names may be identified (though 
not with confidence) with KEDEsu [1] (Josh. 15 23), or 
perhaps Hadashah (78. v. 37) and HUMTAH (čb. v. 54). 


CHZEREAS (yaipeac [A]. 2 Macc. 10 3237, AV 
CHEREAS. 


CHAFF (12 etc.). See AGRICULTURE, $$ 9, 15. 


CHAINS is the word used in EV in translating 
Hebrew terms which signify (1) ornaments and insignia, 
and (2) means of confinement and punishment. Though 
chains were no doubt well known to the early Semites, 
it is chiefly the latter variety that we find depieted upon 
the monuments ; aetual remains, moreover, have been 
found in excavating (Place, .Vzzeve, iii. pl. 70). Chains 
for eonfinement consisted of rings around each foot 
joined together by a single link ; the arms were similarly 
treated (see Botta, Monuments de Ninive, i. pl. 82). 

1. Chains were worn as articles of adornment upon the foot 
(YSN, see ANKLETS, BRACELET, 5), arm Que, see BRACELET, 
4) and neck (0N, PIY, see NECKLACE) For chains such"as 
were worn by Joseph and Daniel, as expressive of rank (22, 
and Bibl.-Aram. gysnr), see NEcKLACE. To denote some 
kind of architectural ornamentation we find Tp, 1K. 621 
(Kr. ^n; Ezek. 723, doubtful), and Mw, rK.7:7 2Ch. 
816 (cp 2 Ch. 35), see PiLLAR, TEMPLE. Of these Heb. words 
the former is used in Is. 4019 (mpm, text doubtful) of the chains 
fastening an idol, the latter denotes the chain worn upon the 
high-priest’s ephod (AWW, Ex. 2822, mw, 30:5; xpoaós 
[BAI], xpwoo. [L]; also Ex. 2814 «poo[o]orós [BAFL]); see 
BREASTPLATE, i, Ernon, OucuEs. For chain-armour see 
BREASTPLATE, i. 

2. As a means of confinement, ropes or cords were perhaps 
more commonly employed. Forchains the general term is wpily] 


Nah. 310, etc., or, with closer reference to the material, ‘Sap 
Sma, ‘fetters of iron’ (Ps. 1498)—both, in parallelism, in Ps. 
10518. Other terms are pi's (CoLLAR, 3) and nj) ‘brass’ 


(Lam. 37)? The use of the latter in the dual (Den), Judg. 


162r 2S. 334, etc.) does not necessarily imply the binding of 
both hands and feet by these bronze fetters. The Greek words 
are deguds (Jude 6), cepa (2 Pet. 24), mén and aAvars (in 
parallelism, Mk. 54 Lk. 829); the last-mentioned term is used 
in Acts 126, where the Roman custom of chaining a prisoner to 
two warders is exemplified. See PRISON. 


CHALCEDONY. What the ancients understood by 


1 The Aramaic form of this word (unb) is represented also 
in the new Hebrew nby^g, which became a regular word for 
chain, and meant also a chain for measuring. 

2 The RV ‘chains’ for C'nin 2 Ch. 8311 is too bold. See 
MANASSEH. 
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CHALDEA, CHALDEAN 


the word is uncertain. 1. It is met with only once in 
the Bible (Rev. 2119; yaAKeAwn [Ti], YAAKHAWN 
[WH]; others, kapyHAOON ; calcidonius) In modern 
mineralogy chalcedony is a variety of amorphous quariz 
‘semi-transparent or translucent ; white, gray, blue, 
green, yellow, or brown; stalactitic, reniform, or 
botryoidal, and in pseudomorphs or petrifactions ' (cy. 
Brit.) 16389). The word chaleedony is usually applied 
to the white or gray variety, the brown chalcedony being 
known as the sard (SARDiUs), the red as the carnelian 
(see SARDIUS). The chalcedony also occurs in stratified 
forms; when white layers alternate with black it is 
called onyx (see ONvx). When the white alternate 
with others of red or brown colour it is ealled sardonyx 
(sce SARDONYX). Pliny, who lived not far from the 
time when the Apocalypse took shape, does not speak 
of the chaleedony as a distinct stone, but only of 
‘Calchedonii [or *carched.'] smaragdi’ as an inferior 
kind of emerald, mentioning that the mountain in 
Chaleedon where these stones were gathered was in his 
day known by the name of 'Smaragdites'! (ZV 37 72-73). 
Symmachus, on the other hand (circa 200 A.D.), gives 
kapxnodmoy for «3332 in Is. 5412 (AV "'agates, RV 
'rubies') This rendering suggests an original 3235 
(cp the reading xopxop [BQ], «opxopos [A]) for 4233 
in Ezek. 2716 (AV ‘agate,’ mg. 'chrysoprase, RV 
' rubies’). See PRECIOUS STONES, RUBIES. 

2. Chalcedony (4arkednd) is the usual Pesh. render- 
ing of waw, f*540 (axarns, ackates, ‘agate’ of Ex. 2819 
3912). Notwithstanding the reference in Ezek. 2722 to 
the precious stones imported from Sheba? we can hardly 
conneet the stone ing with the country ealled Sheba. 
As Fried. Del. points out (Zeb. Lang. 36) it is the Ass. 
Xubu —i.e., the shining or precious stone (abnu nasku or 
akru), kar é£oxtjv. This stone oceurs among others in 
a list of stones enchased in gold for the royal breastplate. 
On Delitzsch's suggested identifieation with the diamond 
(Prol. 84 f. or the topaz (Heb. Lang. 36) ep what is 
said under PRECIOUS STONES, DIAMOND, TOPAZ. 
Tradition is in favour of the rendering ‘ agate.’ 

Agate, so named, according to Theophrastus, from the river 
Achates, in Sicily, is one of the numerous modifications of form 
under which silica presents itself, almost in a state of purity, 
forming 98 per cent of the entire mineral. "The silicious particles 
are not so arranged as to produce the transparency of rock- 
crystal, but a semi-pellucid, sometimes almost opaque substance, 
with a resinous or waxy fracture; and the various shades of 
colour arise from minute quantities of iron. The same stone 
sometimes contains parts of different degrees of translucency, 
and of various shades of colour; and the endless combination of 
these produces the beautiful and singular internal forms, from 
which, together with the high polish they are capable of receiving, 
agates acquire their value as precious stones. Agates are 
usually found in detached rounded nodules in that variety of 
trap rock called amygdaloid or mandelstein, and occasionally in 
other rocks. The varieties of the agate are numerous, and are 
now, as in the time of Pliny, arranged according to the colour 
of their ground. 


3. It is not apparent why RV"£ should suggest 
‘chalcedony’ for wwa in Ex. 2820 (EV ‘ beryl’). 
See TARSHISH, STONE OF. W.R. 


CHALCOL (yaAyaA [A] xaAkaA [L]), x K. 43: 
[511], RV CALCOL. 


CHALDEA, CHALDZEAN, CHALDEAN (Dia, 
yAAA A101 [BNAEQL], Ass. A'a/dz), is used in Gen. 1128 
Jer. 245 2512 5010 5124, and often, as 

TE SU an equivalent for Babylonia. The land 
of the Kaldü proper lay SE. of Babylonia proper, on 
the sea coast as it then was. Its true capital was Bit 


1 Cp Arcdds cuapaydtrns of Esth. 16 €& and see MARBLE. 

2 y abe erm ap. 34) tells us that the best precious stones 
came from Psepho (éx ms Wed« xaAovuérgs xopas) This is 
probably the same as the Psebo of Strabo 2» a lake and 
island S. of Meroe (mod. Tsana or Tana) near the bead of the 
Blue Nile (see Reclus, Géogr. Univ. 10258 262). 

3 The difficulty of believing that the Israelites knew and 
perhaps even engraved the diamond is only minimised by Del., 
not removed (see ADAMANT, DiAMOND), though it is not so 


serious in the case of S*543 (mentioned only in P) as in that of 
Yahdlom (Ezekiel and P). 
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CHALPHI 


Yakin ; its usual name in the Assyrian inscriptions was 
mát Tamtim, the Sea-land. If Delitzsch. (Zur. 128, 
etc.) be correct in his derivation of the name from 
the Kassite pcople, the wider application to Babylonia 
may have been a legacy from the Kassite dynasty there. 
On the other hand, the Kassites (Del. calls them A’ossaer) 
had a language quite distinct from that of the Kaldü, who 
spoke Semitic. "The Kaldü are carefully distinguished 
by Sennacherib both from the Arabs and from the 
Aramwans. Merodach-baladan, the usurper in Babylon 
during Sargon's reign, and the inveterate foe of Assyria 
till Sennacherib hunted him from Babylon to Bit-Yakin 
and thence to exile, vas a Kaldü. There is no reason 
to think he had any right in Babylon; on the other 
hand, nothing shows him to have been more foreign 
than were the Assyrians. In fact, the Chaldeans not 
only furnished an early dynasty of Babylon, but also 
were incessantly pressing into Babylonia ; and, despite 
their repeated defeats by Assyria, they gradually gained 
the upper hand there. The founder of the New-Baby- 
lonian kingdom, Nabopolassar (circa 626 B.C.), was a 
Chaldean, and from that time Chaldea meant Babylonia. 

The use of the term Chaldee, introduced by Jerome | 
to distinguish the language of certain chapters in 
2. ‘Chaldee,’ Daniel and Ezra (o3 po; Dan. 14), 
is incorrect. The only correct expression 
is Aramaic (see CHALDEA,82; DANIEL, 
8 12; ARAM, 8 2; ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, § r ff). 
Another peculiar usage must be mentioned, We find 
'Chaldeans' used in Dan. as a name for a caste of | 
wise men. As Chaldean meant Babylonian in the 
wider sense of a member of the dominant race in the 
times of the New Babylonian Empire, so after the 
Persian conquest it seems to have connoted the Baby- 
lonian literati and become a synonym of soothsayer or 
astrologer (see DANIEL, 8 rr). In this sense it passed 
into classical writers. Whether any association of 
sound with 4aZ74, the specific name for magician in 
Assyrian, helped the change of meaning is difficult to 
decide. The modern so-called Chaldees have no racial 
claim to the name, and it is very questionable whether 
the traces of alleged Chaldean culture discovered at 
Telloh are correctly assigned to this people. 

See Delaitre, Les Chaldéens, Wi. Unters. Altor. Gesch., 
47 ff., and the Histories of Assyria and Babylonia; also Beitr. 
sur Assyr. 3113. CHWN 

CHALPHI (yaAcoe: [V^]. 1 Macc. 1170 RV, AV 
CALPHI. 

CHAMBER. Of the structure of the chamber of the 
ancient Hebrew house we know but little; it would 
naturally depend upon the style of the rest of the build- 
ing. In modern Syria, floor, wall, and ceiling are 
commonly made of beaten clay (cp me Ezek. 13:2), 


which is often coloured with ochre. Wood, neverthe- 
less, is not rare. The CkiLING, if of wood and flat, is 
of curious and complicated joinery ; or, if vaulted, is 
wrought into many coves and enriched with fretwork in 
stucco; the walls (+p) are adorned with arabesques, 
mosaics, and the like, which, set off by the whiteness 
of the stucco, present a brilliant effect. — Enamelled 
inscriptions, specimens of the most intricate Arabic 
caligraphy, originally intended to keep off harmful jin, 
surround the walls. On the number and arrangement 
of chambers, see HOUSE, 1. 

Of the various Heb. words for ‘chamber’ 7171 and moy (cp 
Vmepqov) are used of rooms in private houses; see BED, § 1. 
7RN is used particularly of the nuptial chamber ; see TENT, § 4. 
Other terms are used especially of rooms in a temple or palace. 
P387 (x Ch. 926 Jer. 3524, etc.) or MIG} (Neh. 3 30 1244 187), 
à room in the temple occupied by priests and temple-servants, 


also a room in the royal palace, Jer. 361220; and (once) o! a 
meal-chamber ! in a Bara (1 S. 922 AV ' parlour'); see Hicu- 


etc. 


1 Or, ‘feasting hall.’ For another probable instance see 2 K. 
10 22 emended text (see VESTRY). WRS Rel. Sem.) 254 n. 

suggests that Aéa yn, club-room, is derived from "5; but see Lewy, | 
Die semit. Fremdw, im Griech., 94. j 
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Prace, § 3- YOY (1 K. 057 5 Ezek. 41 5/7) and wf (1 K. 1428 


2 Ch. 12 11 Ezek. 407 J.) are similarly used of temple-chambers. 
In the case of two words the suggested rendering, ‘chamber,’ is 


certainly incorrect ; Y's? (1 K. 05 AV) means properly a ‘story,’ 
as in RV (see Tempter), and 33 (Ezek. 16 24 31 39 RVing. 
* vaulted-chamber °), in parallelism with aF, refers evidently to 
some mound for illicit worship (EV better ‘eminent place "). 


CHAMBERLAIN. In Esth.1:0:2 etc., EV uses 
' chamberlain ` (for D'YD), perhaps as a more English- 
sounding title than EuNucH [g.v.] On Jer. 5159 
(AVE. * chamberlain’) see SERATAIt [4]. 

Hlastus, in Acts 12 20, is a court officer in charge of the king's 
bedchamber (ò emi rov xovruvog Tov BagtAews); but in Rom. 
1623 oixovósos (AV ‘chamberlain ') is used in a wide sense (RV 
‘treasurer ); cp Lat. arcarius, and a gloss of Philox., 0 emi 
ms Snuogtas tparesns. The same title occurs in inscriptions 
(cp Warm, Oxon. 85, ed. 1732, NetAw  oixovóu« ‘Agias; sce 
W. A. Wright in Smiths D 02) s.v.). 

CHAMBERS OF THE SOUTH (D'N TN), Job 99, 
and probably 379 (emended text). See STARS, 8 3 e, 
EARTH, FOUR (QUARTERS OF, § 2 (1a). 

CHAMELEON, 1. RV LAND-cROCODILE (3, etym. 
uncertain), one of the reptiles mentioned as unclean 
in Lev. 1130. 6 (yamatAewn [FL], yamna. [BA] and 
Vg. (chameleon) have the same rendering as AV; the 
Arabic version has Aardaien, which means probably 
a species of land-crocodile. Bochart (//ieroz. 43) 
argues from the Hebrew name, which is the same as 
the word for ' strength,' that what is meant is the Arabic 
vearal, the largest and most powerful sort of lizard. 
The ‘Talmudic references, on the other hand, seem to 
point to a smaller animal; but they are too general to 
convey any definite information (Lewysohn, Zoologie des 
Talmuds, 223 f.). N. M. 

2. AV MOLE (ngen) in the same verse. See 
LIZARD, 6. 


CHAMOIS (119%, derivation uncertain, cp Zexx.; 


KAMHÀOTTAPAA À IC[BAFE], Dt.14 5T). a ‘clean’ animal, 
mentioned along with the fallow-deer (rx), the roebuck 
(2s and A127), the wild goat (sox), the addax (j7), and 
the antelope (ina); see CLEAN, 88. Many ancient 
interpreter: (65, Vg., Arab., Abulw., Kimhi, etc.) thought 
that what was meant was the giraffe; but the home of 
the giraffe lies far away from Palestine. A more 
probable rendering is the xs or ‘wild goat’ of the 
‘Targums, which suits the context better. 1 he chamois 
(Rupicapra tragus) extends from the Pyrenees to the 
Caucasus, but is not known to have ever inhabited 
Palestine, whereas of mountain sheep and goats there 
have been found three kinds. Tristram and Post think 
that semer may be the wild sheep (Ovis tragelaphus) ; 
but, though that sheep lives in Northern Africa, and an 
allied or identical species occurs in Arabia, it is doubtful 
whether it has lived in Palestine. See GOAT. 
N. M. 


For 1 S. 17423 EV (D5230 LN) 


For 1 S. 17 s: EV (s)z3) see WAR 


CHAMPION. 
see GOLIATII, § 2. 


and cp GIANT, 3. 
CHANAAN (yanaan) Acts 7 11 1319 Judith 5 3 etc, 


AV, RV CANAAN; and Chanaanite (yananaioc) 
Judith5:6 AV, RV CANAANITE. 


CHANCELLOR (cro Sp), Ezra 48% SeeREHUM, 5. 

CHANNUNEUS, RV Chanuneus (yanoynaioc 
[BA23?]) 1 Esd. 848— Ezra819, MERARI, 3. 

CHAPEL (t2), Am. 713 AV, RV SANCTUARY 
(g.v.) Cp BETHEL, 8 3, ». | For 1 Macc. 147 2 Macc. 
102 113 AV see SANCTUARY. 


CHAPHENATHA (yadenada [^NV]). 
213; RV, AV CAPHENATHA. 


CHAPITER (i.¢., capitellum ; ‘capital’: so Amer. 
RV). 


I Macc. 
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CHAPLET 


(1) pins, 75%, of the heads of the pillars in P's account of the 
tabernacle (Ex. 3638 881719; (DBAFL xedaA(g) See TABER- 
NACLE. 

(2) nani, kothéreth (VN ‘to surround,’ whence N3 ‘crown’) 
is used (2) of the crowning portion of Solomon's pillars JACHIN 
and Boaz (1 K.7 16-20, érideua. [BAL]; 2 K. 2517, xw8ap [BA], 
éniGena [L]; 2Ch.412/, -pe@ [BA], -pw0 [L]; Jer. 52 22, yetoos 
[BRAQ], xepaàíôes [Qme-]); see Pitar: and (7) in the descrip- 
tion of Solomon's * bases’ for the lavers (1 K. 7 31); but see LAVER. 

(3) NBS, sépheth (VTX ‘to overlay’), also of the crowning 


porion of Solomon's pillar (2 Ch.3 15, @BAt doubtful). See 
ILLAR. 


(4) NRE, kaphtör (deriv. uncertain) occurs with the same 
meaning, if we are to follow RV and AVmg. (Amos 91, to iAaa- 
miptov [BQmg.]- 1222, 6vecac ríptov [AQ*]« n212; Zeph.2 14; 
qa hatvwnata [B&AQT]). But Faphtõr elsewhere has a different 
sense (see CANDLESTICK, 8 2. Read perhaps my (Che.). 


CHAPLET, RV for MM Prov.lg4gf (AV ‘orna- 
ment’; © CTEPANOC).- Wisdom isa chaplet, or wreath, 
or garland of grace, upon a man's brow. Chaplets or 
garlands of flowers were common in the second century 
B.C., at banquets (Wisd. Sol. 28 cp 3 Macc. 48): see 
MEALS, § rr. For the chaplets of bridegrooms, see 
Crown. Of similar import are the eréuguara of Acts 
1413 (EV ' garlands’), the usual headgear of sacrificers 
to Zeus. 

Some critics hold that there is a hendiadys in the passage 
and that the meaning is tavpous éa reu évovs (garlanded oxen). 
Ornaments resembling crowns were placed on royal animals by 
the Assyrians (cp also Esth. 68 and see Crown), and on victims 
for the altar. ‘The very doors, the very victims and altars, the 
very servants and priests, are crowned’ (Tertul. De Cor. x.). 


CHARAATHALAR (yapaadadap [A]) x Esd. 536 
= Ezra 259= Neh. 76r. see CHERUB (ii). 


CHARACA, RV CHARAX (TON yapaka [VA], a 
town in Gilead, with a Jewish colony (2 Macc. 1217, see 
Tos), described as 750 stadia from CASPHON (g.v.). 
The distance must be exaggerated. About 120 stadia 
NE. from Muzeirib appear el Huràk and el Hureiyik. 

G. A. S. 


CHARASHIM, THE VALLEY OF, (2) 1Ch. 414 
(RV GE-BARASHIM), called in (4) Neh. 1135 ‘the valley 
of craftsmen’ (RV£. GE-HAHARASHIM). In (a) MT has 
cem aei; in (2) "ma ».! The fundamental rendering 
of © is yn apace, which assumes various distorted 
forms.? In 1 Ch. Zc. this valley is described as occu- 
pied by craftsmen (workers in wood, stone, or metal ; 
cp EV™s-), who traced their origin to Kenaz. The 
‘father’ or founder of the family was Joab b. Seraiah. 
According to Kittel's analysis, however, the words ‘father 
of the valley of craftsmen, for they were craftsmen,’ are 
a later addition to an old record (Chron. in SBOT). If 
so, it becomes easier to admit that the name pesn &1 
must be corrupt. The statement of the Talmud (Jer., 
Meg. 11) that Lod and Ono were situated in the Ge- 
harashim is surely impossible. The ‘plain of Ono' 
(Neh. 62) is the natural phrase. Most probably *1 (ge) 
is a corrupt fragment of +33 (5e), and the name 
originally meant, not ‘valley of craftsmen,’ but ‘sons 
of sorcerers,’ ¢.e., members of a guild of sorcerers. It 
was a spot connected by ancient tradition with Philistine 
sorcery (cp Is. 16 Mic. 713) Conder's identification, 
therefore (PE FQ, '78, p. 18) falls to the ground. 

TEC: 


CHARCHAMIS, 1 Esd. 123 AV and CHAR- 
CHEMISH, 2 Ch. 3520 AV. See CARCHEMISH. 


CHARCOAL (an@pakia [Ti. WH]), Jn. 1818 219 
RV"£ See COAL, § 3. 


CHARCUS (Dayovc [B]), 1 Esd. 532 AV 2 Ezra253, 
BARKOS. 


1 The pointing is exceptional ; the ‘effect of analogy’ (Kónig, 
i. 169)? Differently Olsh. 348. Rather corruption of the text. 

2 |n 1 Ch. 4 14 ayeaóóaecp [B], ys pasein [A], papas [L]; in 
Neh. 1135 yf apao[e]us | ca mg. inf. L), om, BR*A, 

3 In 1s. 83 pin ! charmers' ; cp RVmg., 
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CHAREA (yapea [A], x Esd. 532 = Ezra 2 5a, 
HARSHA. 


CHARGER, a somewhat archaic expression denoting 
a ‘platter’ (which, indeed, takes,its place in the Amer, 
Vs. of OT), is employed by the EV to render :— 


(1) TYP, ke áráA (Nu. 7 13 19 and throughout the chapter [P]; 
© rpvBAtov as in Mt. 2623 Mk. 1420), the tabernacle offering 
d by the heads of the tribes, elsewhere rendered ‘dish. 
see MEALS, $ 9. 

(2) DAN, adgartal; ‘chargersof gold . . of silver,’ enumerated 
among the temple vessels restored by Cyrus (Ezralo, om B,1 
uxrnpes,—t.e., wine-coolers [AL], piale [Vg.]; || x Esd. 2 13, 
emové[eha [BAL]. Agäărtāl (which is found with slight varia- 
tions in Aram., MH, and Arab.) is taken to be a loan-word from 
the Hellen. Gr. xápraA[A]os ‘ basket’; cp BAskET.2 

(3) méva£ (Mt. 148 x1 Mk.625 28), the dish upon which was 
brought the head of John the Baptist ; Lk. 11 39, EV ‘platter,’ 
along with ‘cup.’ See Meats, 89. In Mt. 2325 wapowpis. 


CHARIOT (n3373. 2205, 223) Of the three 
Heb. words denoting ‘chariot’ merkadh is post-exilian 
(1 K. 56 [426]). It isemployed in Lev. 159 
and Cant. 310 for the seat of the chariot or 
palanquin (@ éicayua [another transl. has káđio ua], 
émíBacis [Vg. Rashi]. In nearly every case rekhedh is 
used collectively for a body of chariots. The instances 
where it is employed to denote a single chariot (like 
merkabhah) are comparatively few (Judg. 528 2K. 
921 24). Occasionally it designates the chariot-horses 
and riders (2 S. 1018), or the horses only (2 S. 84; cp 
Is. 2179). On the other hand, merkdbhah expresses 
the individual chariot, Ass. markatu, Ar. mar£abat'", 
Syr. markabhtha—al\ alike derived from the common 
Semitic root (razhaébh), to mount or ride, and corre- 
sponding in meaning to Latin currus and Greek dpua. 
The word in Heb. is frequently employed, not in a 
purely military sense, but to denote a state carriage or 
traveling conveyance. Examples of this use may be 
found in Gen. 4143 4629 Lev.159 x K.12:8 and Is. 
27 (P. This word must be kept quite 
distinct from another term, ‘aga/dh (abiy), 
‘cart’ or ‘waggon,’ employed in the conveyance of 
agricultural produce (Am. 213) The cart was em- 


1. Names. 


2. Waggons. 


Fic. 1.—Assyrian Cart (temp. Tiglath-pileser I1I.). 
Brit. Mus. Nimrüd Gallery, no. 84. 


ployed in very early times by the Israelites (1 S. 67 
2 S. 63) before chariots were introduced among them. 
Its form probably approximated to that of the accom- 
panying figure (fig. 1), taken from one of the reliefs 
of Tiglath-pileser IIl. Each cart holds three occupants 
and is drawn by two oxen; the wheels have eight 
spokes. A still more primitive kind of cart, employed 
by the Asiatic nations, possessed wheels which con- 
sisted simply of circular discs, whilst the earliest and 
most primitive form of all consisted in a mere frame- 
work with ‘a board or seat, placed between two asses 
to which it was strapped, on which the person sat as 


1 The first word in kw xpvao« x.7.A. [B, om. AL], has per- 
haps come in by mistake for «@ representing the évved xai 
eixos: at the end of the verse; so H. A. Redpath (in a private 
communication). 

2 But xap' itself is possibly a Pers. or Sem. loan-word (BDB, 
s.v.3 cp Fra. dram. Fremdw. 77 f.) 1 

3 The poetical use of this word (in the pl.) for war-chariot 
in Ps. 469 [ro] is isolated ; indeed, the text is not undisputed 
(see Weapons). On Am. 213 see also AGRICULTURE, $ 8. 
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on an open litter’ (Dr. Samuel Birch). The appended 
illustration (fig. 2), taken from a monument belonging 
to the fourth Egyptian dyn- 
asty, clearly exhibits this 
earliest mode of conveyance. 

It should be remembered 
that in the East camels, 
asses, and mules are more 
convenient and general as 
& means of transport, both 
for burdens and for human 
beings, than are wheeled 
vehicles; and this was 
specially true of ancient 
times, 

The subject of the present 
article, however, is mainly 
the IVar-chariot. The striking fact that the ancient 
Hebrews for centuries refused to employ 


Fic. 2.— Ancient Egyptian 
conveyance (4th dyn.) 
After Wilkinson. 


s d. so valuable a military aid as the chariot, 

CHRTIOU8 : in their encounters with the Canaanites 

introduced d ei , À 
labe; was due to several co-operating causes. 


First among these was the nomadic 
origin and character of early Israel. ‘The Canaanites, 
like the Egyptians, may have borrowed the form of 
their chariots from their northern neighbours, the 
Syrians or Hittites, This, however, is by no means 
certain, for among the Amarna Tablets, we have a 
despatch to the Egyptian monarch from one of his 
vassals in Canaan, in which the latter, in anticipation 
of an invasion by the Hittites, requests the aid of chariots 
and troops from the king of Egypt.) Not improbably, 
therefore, Egypt may have been the proximate source 
whence Canaanite civilisation borrowed the chariot. 
From Josh. 1716 Judg. 43, however, we learn that the 
Canaanite war-chariot was plated or studded externally 
with iron, a feature which seems to be more probably 
Hittite than Egyptian. ? A second reason why Israel 
remained destitute of this important 
adjunct is to be found in the physical 
configuration of Canaan, During the 
earlier period of the Hebrew occupation, the district seized 
by the sons of Jacob was the central or mountainous 
region, where chariots and cavalry could not easily 
operate. Interesting illustrations of this difficulty in 
employing chariots may be derived from the inseriptions 
of Tiglath-pileser I. (circa 1100 B.C.). In Prism Inscr. 
col. ii. 70-74 we read: ‘mighty mountains and difficult 
country I passed through—so far as it could be traversed, 
in my chariot ; and that which could not be traversed, 
on foot. By the mountain Aruma, unsuited for the 
advance of my chariots, I left my chariots behind 

. . ' (Winckler in AB 1; ep also col. iii. 47-49). 
How difficult the Canaanites found it to make effective 
use of them against the Israelites, may be inferred 
from the later experience of the Syrians, who attributed 
their constant defeats to the fact that the deities of the 
Hebrews were potent in the mountainous country (1 K. 
2023) whilst their own operations, which were largely 
carried on with cavalry and chariots (cp v. 21 and 
Shalmaneser Jl.'s Obelisk Inscr. 65, Monolith Inscr. 
col. ii. 90), would be successful only in the plains. It 
can readily be understood, therefore, how the Hebrew 
race, by clinging to the central mountainous region and 
not venturing too far into the Shephclah or low country, 
as well as by dint of sheer bravery and the skilful use of 
bow, sling, and spear, were able, down to the time of 
David, to defy successfully the armies of Canaan and 

5. Religious Syria. ae A third reason was that reli- 
conservatism. 9/0! —in its tendency, ever conservative 
of a nation's past—sanctioned the an- 
cient custom of warfare, and regarded horses and chariots 


1 Cited by Zimmern in ZDPV 13:134 fF. 
_ 2 See the representation of a chariot of the Rutennu, figured 
in Wilkinson, Arc. Eg. 1 230, in which the four-spoked wheel, 
as well as the body of the chariot, is evidently plated with 
metal ; and cp Iron, § 2. 


4. Hill country 
unsuitable. 
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as a foreign innovation corrupting Israel's allegiance to 
Yahwé, This view, constantly reflected in prophecy 
(Hos. 17 14 4[3] Mic. 59[10]Zech. 9 16), became embodied 
in the Deuteronomic legislation (Dt. 17 16), and expressed 
in song (Ps. 207). When, however, under David, Israel 
became an aggressive state and entered into conflict 
with Syrian and Hittite cavalry and chariots in the 
plains, the stress must have been severely felt. by the 
Hebrews, and it is not surprising that chariots and 
horsemen were gradually introduced into Israel's military 
service, This is clear from 2 S. 84, where, following 
®©, we should restore 15 (' for himself’; omitted in MT 
from religious scruples) ; the passage means that David 
reserved 100 chariots and horsemen for his own use. 
His successor, Solomon, is said to have provided Israel 
with 1400 war chariots, which were quartered in special 
cities (1 K. 919 1026; see BETH-MARCABOTH). In his 
reign the purchase of horses and chariots became an 
organised trade; they were imported (though Winckler 
denies this; see MIZRAIM, § 2 [2]) from Egypt, at the 
cost of 600 shekels, or about £80 for each chariot! (c. 
28 f.) From this time onwards we constantly read of 
chariots and horsemen both in the northern and in the 
southern kingdom (x K. 169 2234 2 K. 821 137 Is. 27 
Mic. 59 [Heb.]. In col. ii. gr of Shalmaneser 1l.'s 
great monolith inscription we are startled to find that 
Ahab's contingent of chariots, 2000 in number, largely 
exceeded that of any other state in the confederacy that 
encountered the Assyrian army at Karkar in 854 B.C. 
(cp AHAB, 8 7). From Is. 3016 311 369 we may infer 
(with Kamphausen) that the supply of chariots and 
horses from Egypt was one of the grounds of alliance 
between that power and Judah. 

Since Egypt was the land from which the Hebrews 
obtained their supply of this arm, we turn to its nionu- 
ments for illustrative material; and this we 
chariots obtain in abundance from the eighteenth 

* dynasty onwards (vol vi. in T-epsius’ 
Denkmäler) Before the eighteenth dynasty (1500 
B.C.) chariots and horses were unknown in Egypt, and 
there is good evidence to show that they were borrowed 
from the North Palestinian race called. Rutennu.? 
The Egyptian chariot usually contained two persons. 
Nowack (4/44 1 367), however, is wrong in his asser- 
tion that this was invariably the case. In Lepsius’ 
Denkmäler (Abth. iii. Dl. 157 f.) we have numerous 
illustrations of chariots with /4ree figures. — According 
to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, however, this was not 
common, except in triumphal processions, 'when two 
of the princes or noble youths accompanied the king in 
their chariot, bearing the royal sceptre, or the flabclla, 
and required a third person to manage the reins.’ On 
the other hand Hittite chariots frequently contained 
three occupants (see below, 8 9). Lepsius (Denkmäler, 
Abth. iii, Bl. 160) exhibits figures of Egyptian chariots 
in which the right-hand warrior bears the bow while the 
left carries the shield. Here, as in many other cases, 
we find the reins tied round the body of one of the 
combatants while he is engaged in action. On another 
page (BL 165) we have a chariot with the solitary royal 


6. Egyptian 


l In 1 K. 1028 (2 Ch. 116) the text is very uncertain in the 
latter part of the verse. In MT of 1 K. 1028 we read 7p 
‘MDI mpo np. "20 IND. dt seems simplest with Kamph. 
(in Kau. 775) to cancel the first mpn and to render the whoie 
verse ‘And the export of the horses of Solomon was from Egypt; 
and the royal merchants used to fetch a troop for payment. 
This is Pene to the other suggestion, to which Ki. 
in his note on 2 Ch. 116 (SBOT) refers—viz., to make a trans- 
position and read . . . spo xipp ina nm ‘the king's traders 
getting every time a troop. . This use of the distributive 
construction is very forced. Ki. himself finds a reference in 
mla] to Kué—iie., E. Cilicia. See the note referred to and 
cp Mizraim, $ 2 (a). y 

2 Sayce (Faces of the OT 123 f. 134) has shown that this 
Egyptian name included the Hittites. It is significant that 
the Palestinian peoples chiefly associated chariots with the 
Hittites and the Egyptians; 2 K.76 (on which, however, see 
AHAB, $ 6). 
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occupant, Rameses II., drawing the bow, while the reins 
of his two horses are tied around his middle. Indeed, 


one of the most striking features in these vivld scenes of 
combat, is the multiplicity of functions discharged by 
the chariot rider. 


‘The accompanying figure (fig. 3) 
exhibits an archer in the act of 
drawing his bow with the right 
hand. A whip consisting of a 
stick handle with leather thong 
attached, is suspend- 
ed from his wrist, 
while round his waist 
are fastened the 
horses' reins. 

It is obvious from 
the representations 
which portray the 
manufacture of ditfer- 
ent portions of the 


Fic. 3. — Egyptian Egyptian chari 
Archer (Thebes). d n , 1 d 
After Wilkinson. duros cw GUCE 

entirely constructed 


of wood. It was light and open from 
behind, so that it could be easily mounted, 
and consisted of ‘a wooden framework, sometimes 
strengthened and ornamented with metal and leather 
binding. The flat bottom was formed of a kind of 
network, consisting of interlaced thongs or rope, which 
gave it elasticity and mitigated the jolting’ (Wilkinson). 

The occupants of a chariot nearly always stood. In 
rare instances the car was provided with a seat in which 
the royal personage sat. The furniture consisted of a 
bow-case, which was placed in a slanting position 
pointing forwards, and was often ornamented with the 
figure of a lion. There were also receptacles for arrows 
and spears, which, as 
a general rule, slanted 
backwards (see fig. 4). 

The diameter of the 
wheel was a little over 
three feet. The felloe 
was in six pieces and the 
tire was fastened to it by 
bands of hide passing 
through long narrow 
holes. ‘The yoke, resting 
upona small, well-padded 
saddle, was firmly fitted 
into a groove of metal; 
and the saddle, placed 
upon the horse's withers, 
and furnished with girths 
and a breastband, was 
surmounted by an orna- 
mental knob; and in 
front of it a small hook 
secured the bearing rein. 
The other reins passed 
through a thong or ring 
at the side of the saddle, 
and thence over the pro- 
jecting extremity of the yoke, and the same thong secured the 
girths.' Further details may he found in Sir Gardner Wilkinson's 
exhaustive work, from which the above description has been 
borrowed. 


The chariots of the Assyrians were of stouter and 
more solid construction than those of the Egyptians, 
since the former were intended to sustain 
chanots: in the wear and tear of rough and rugged 

9th cent paths in distant campaigns. Thus we 

' often find that the tires and felloes of the 
wheels amounted together to as much as eight or ten 
inches in thickness. In theearly part of the ninth century 
B.C. we find chariots of this description employed by 
Ašur-nāsir-pal. Upon the obelisk of this monarch we find 
the archer standing on the right hand and the driver on 
the left, and these are their respective positions in nearly 
all the examples depicted on the Assyrian monumients. 
We observe, moreover, in all the portrayals belonging 
to the ninth century and the early part of the eighth, 
that the two receptacles for arrows are placed on the 
right side, and are disposed crosswise over one another, 
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Fic. 4.—Egyptian chariot with bow- 
and arrow-cases (Thebes), After 
Wilkinson. 


7. Assyrian 


Fic. s.—Hunting-chariot of ASur-nasir-pal. Brit. Mus. Nimrüd Gallery. 
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.and in a slanting position as in the Egyptian examples. 
We notice, in one case depicted in ASur-nasir-pal’s 
obelisk, an attendant on foot bearing a shield, and 
holding the reins. This meets us again on one of the 
monuments of Tiglath-pileser III. 

Vivid representations of the chariots of this period 
may be found in the reliefs of the Nimrud gallery in 
the British Museum. One excellent example, reproduced 
in the accompanying figure (fig. 5), is borrowed from a 


— 


hunting-scene in which the monarch A&àur-násir-pal is 
engaged. Note that we have here, as in many other 
instances of this period, three horses —a contrast with 
Egyptian usage, in which the number never exceeded two. 
The pole of the chariot is fixed to the base of the ' body,’ 
to the upper part of which is fastened, on the left, a large 
heavy shaft! attached to rings upon the shoulder-pieces 
of the central as well as the outer horse on the left side. 
The rein on the right-hand steed passes through a ring 
on his shoulder, and is attached to the bit. The 
use of bits with ancient Egyptian, as well as 
Assyrian, war-horses can admit of no doubt. As in 
other examples, the two receptacles for arrows cross 
each other slantwise on the right side of the chariot— 
for that was obviously the side on which the archer 
most conveniently stood, thus preserving his right hand 
and side unencumbered by his companion in the use 
of the bow. A battle-axe stands among the arrows in 
one receptacle, whilst an extra bow is inserted among 
those in the other. We notice in this example, as in 
all others portrayed on the monuments of this period, 
that the axle of the wheel, as in the Egyptian chariot, 
is placed under the hindermost extremity of the body 
of the vehicle, in order to ensure more steadiness ; con- 
sequently part of the weight of the chariot and its occu- 
pants rested on the horses. In another specimen on 
the reliefs of this period we again observe three steeds 
harnessed to the chariot, while in this case the driver 
holds a whip. Near the front of the chariot, between 
the two occupants, rises a pole surmounted by a sym- 
bolic device, from which hang ornamented tassels. In 
other examples a spear may be seen in the receptacle 
that slopes backwards. Often the horses are richly 
ornamented with crests, sometimes with a necklace? or 
collar. Leather straps pass beneath and in front of 
the animal. We find tassels hanging down apparently 
from a metal boss on its side. Otherwise the animal 
is unprotected. 

Among the reliefs of Tiglath-pileser III. we observe 
a state-chariot with two horses and three occupants. 
There is no archer. The king stands on the right and 
the driver on the left. The driver has three reins in each 


1 Weiss (in Kostümkunde under the head of Assyrian chariots) 
describes this as merely ‘a broad strip of cloth or leather,’ but 
confesses that it is obscure as to its nature or purpose, The 
present writer's personal inspection of numerous examples in 
the Nimrud gallery leads him to regard it as much more solid 
in structure, and as probably intended to yoke the third steed 
to the other two horses. When a third horse ceased to be yoked 
to the chariot, at the close of the eighth cent., this large and 
heavy shaft no longer encumbered the Assyrian chariot. _ 

2 Not improbably this contained amulets or charms, like the 
crescents on the camels’ necks in Judg.821. See Whitehouse, 
Primer of Hebrew Antiquities, 5o f. and footnote. 
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In front stands an attend- 
ant holding the reins. The monarch is shaded by 
an umbrella. We notice two new points, 

Lo The receptacle for arrows stands upright. 
and Also the wheels are now much enlarged, 
being about 44 feet in diameter, with tire and felloes of 


hand, a whip in his right. 


Fic. 6.—State-chariot of Sennacherib. Brit. Mus, Nimrüd 
Gallery. 
considerable thickness. Mr. T. G. Pinches is disposed 
to think that the inner rim of the wheel was of metal, 
and appearances would seem to justify this conclusion. 
It is possible, however, that we have here plating, not 
solid metal, 

‘The state chariot of Sennacherib, which we here repro- 
duce (fig. 6), exhibits wheels at least 44 feet in diameter, 
with eight spokes. We notice the thickness of the 
tire and fellocs, and the metal studs or nails on the 
outer circumference. A large umbrella is fixed in the 
chariot. Here the driver is on the right hand, the 
king on the left. We also observe no receptacle for 
arrows, bow, or battle-axe ; from the close of the eighth 
century onwards the archers become dissociated from 
the chariots; in the time of Asur-bani-pal they usually 
constitute a separate corps.! 


Fic. 7.—Hittite Chariot. 


After Meyer. 


Of the Z/i//ifte chariot we obtain the clearest con- 
ception from Egyptian portrayals, and a special interest 
asn belongs to it because it is probably to be 

9. Hittite ne 
cififiiote regarded as the prototype from which the 
*" Egyptian was derived, and the Israelite 
vehicle was ultimately, if not proximately, borrowed. 


1 In one case, however (45), we have a single -horse chariot 
carrying two archers with quivers on their backs. Moreover, 
the large upper shaft to which reference has been made dis- 
appears altogether from the time of Sennacherib onwards. Not 
more than two horses are harnessed to the chariot. Also it 
becomes simpler in form, while the wheels become larger. In 
the representation of A Xur-báni-pal's war against Elam (Nimrud 
gallery 48, 49) we observe that the wheels have as many as 
twelve spokes. In some cases there is only a single occupant. 
In others there are several occupants, and an umhrella is fixed 
in the chariot when it conveys a royal personage or some 
nobleman of distinction. 
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In one respect it differed from the Egyptian, viz. in 
carrying three, not, as a rule, two occupants. ‘This 
is important, as it seems to throw light upon Hebrew 
usage, to which we shall presently refer. ‘he ordinary 
weapons of the chariot-fighter were bow and arrows. In 
the annexed figure (fig. 7) it will be observed that the 
two-horsed chariot has among its three riders a. shield- 
bearer, who apparently occupies. the central position, 
The driver on the left holds only a single rein in each 
hand, though he is driving two steeds, which are held 
together by a strong collar and undergirths. — Simplicity 
and strength combined with lightness are the chief 
charaeteristics of the flittite chariot. 

Among the ancient Hebrews, as among the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, lHHittites, and Greeks, the horses were always 

sien arrayed side by side, never one behind 
10. Israelitish another. A EE with the \ssyrians 
chariots : LU : 

‘Shalish.’ and the Egyptians the chariot usually 
held two persons. ‘his was the case 
perhaps occasionally in Israel; but various considera- 
tions lead to the inference that the chariots as a 
rule held “Aree, as among the Hittites, the occupants 
being the driver, the bowman, and the shield- bearer, 
(In the case of Jehu, he himsclf handles the bow, 
2K.924.) It is therefore as something peeuliar and 
exceptional that we find Jehu recalling to Bidkar that 
they were riding in pairs! behind Ahab, as his body- 
guard, when the latter was confronted by Elijah near 
Naboth's vineyard (2 K.@25). This Hebrew- Hittite 
usage may explain the word gsg (41/77; sce ARMY, 
§ 4) which, in its origin, signified one of the three 
occupants of the royal chariots that accompanied the 
king to battle. The word is used during the regal period 
in the sense of a distinguished attendant of the king who 
accompanied him in his chariot, This is evident from 
2 K. 925 where Bidkar holds this position in relation to 
Jehu. — It is significant that in 1 K. 922 the Xi/im 
(cgisg!) are placed in close connection with captains of 
chariots (337 "axe and formed a body-guard commanded 
by a special officer, ‘chief of the Xi//m' (cesa cvs); 
1 Ch. lIr: [28.238]. Compare the use of Sa/7¥ in Ex. 
147154. "That the #73 held a high position is clearly 
shownin 2K. 7 217, where he is described as one ‘on whose 
hand the king leans,' (Probably the term is used here 
as equivalent to oe gin civ. ) 

In addition to the silish the king was frequently 
accompanied by ‘runners’ (ps3), who were prepared 
to render assistance when the king dismounted from 
the chariot, or to hold the reins (as in the reliefs of the 
Assyrian kings to which we have already referred), or 
to discharge any other duty in the king's service, 2 5. 
15: yx K. Is 2K.1025 114 (see ARMY, 8 4) In the 
time of David there was a special body of fifty men 
detailed for this special function. 

We know that the Persian kings took with them on 
their expeditions apuáuačas -four-wheeled carriages 

Q4 covered with curtains, specially employed 
ien for the conveyance of women and children, 

ES may be inferred from Herod. 7 41 
Xenoph. Cyrop. vi. 411. Probably these closely resembled, 
or were identical with, the óx5uara €vüpóvia éveivaua — 
adapted for sitting or lving down. According to 2 Ch. 
3523/. Josiah, when mortally wounded, was removed 
from his war-chariot into a reserve chariot (asso 223) 
which was probably regarded by the Chronicler as par- 
taking of this character. 

In later times chariots were provided with seythes 
(appara Ópemravg$ópa, Xenoph. 2a. i. 710 Diod. Sic. 
1753)  Thisdevice does not meet us among thc ancient 
Egyptians and Assyrians ;? but we know that scythe- 
bearing chariots were employed by the Persians and 


1 So ops C22 should be interpreted (Thenius and others). 


OBAL makes es the object of the participle. 
2 Against the view that scythes are referred to in Nah. 2 3 [4] 
see Ikon, § 2. 
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later still by the Syrians (2 Macc. 132). It was probably 
the Persians who introduced this formidable addition 
to the war-chariot. (Cp Xenophon, Cyrop. vi. 1 3o.) 
The different portions of the chariot receive special names in 
the Heb. of the OT. * Wheels," 0°35)x, are mentioned in Nah. 
82(cp Is. 28 27 Prov. 2026). Another name, more 
s e d descriptive, was ‘ rollers,’ oi (Is. 5 28 Ezek. 
ean 1026 2324 2610). ‘The ‘spokes’ of the wheel 
were called O°ps'n, while the ‘felloes’ had the name C'23 or 
nia3. The wheel revolves by a nave (ensi), round an axle (7). 
See WHEEL. All these terms are to be found in the Jocus clas- 
sicus, 1 K.7 32 f. 

The pole of the chariot, Sy was (according to Mish. Xelim 
144 242) fastened below the middle of the axle, passed under the 
base of the ' body’ of the chariot, and then, curving upwards, 
ascended to the neck of the horses. To this, draught-animals 
were fastened by means of the yoke, assisted by cords or wide 
leather straps. Beyond these broad features it is doubtful 
how far we are justified in following the details contained in a 
treatise of the Mishna composed centuries after the latest OT 
literature. 

That the chariot, which was so closely associated with 
the public functions of Oriental monarchs, both in war 
and in peace, entered into the religious 
conceptions as an indispensable portion 
of the paraphernalia of divinemonarchy, 
cannot awaken surprise. The chariot, therefore, has its 
place in ancient Semitic religion. Just as the Hellenic 
religious imagination endowed /edios with horses and 
chariot (as the Homeric Hymn clearly testifies), so 
Canaanite religion endowed the Sun-god Séme¥ with the 
same royal accessories (cp HonsE, 8 4). "This feature 
in the cultus of the Sun the Hebrews blended with the 
worship of Yahwè in the precincts of the sanctuary at 


13. Religious 
conceptions. 


Jerusalem, in the days that preceded the Reformation of | 


Josiah (2 K. 2811). The combination of Yahwe, the God 
of Israel's armies and of the sky, with the Sun was not 
unnatural to the Hebrew mind, as their literature testifies 
both early and late. Cp 1 K.$12 f. (an old fragment 
of the Book of Jashar restored by We. from (5^ in 1 K. 
853); Ps.191-7 8411 [12]! Yahwé, as Lord of hosts, has 
chariots among his retinue. ‘These were the ‘ chariots 
and horses of deliverance’ whereon Yahweé rode forth to 
conquer and terrify Israel's foes in the days of the 
Exodus (Hab.38 4) With this graphic touch in the 
Prayer of Habakkuk we may compare the fiery chariots 
of 2 K. 211 617 1314? as well as a phrase occurring in 
the magnificent triumphal ode, Ps. 6818. Ox C. W. 


CHARITY, FEASTS OF (ai arama [Ti. WH)]), 
jude:2 AV. See EUCHARIST. 


CHARME (yapmu [BA]), 1 Esd. 525 RV=Ezra 239 
= Neh. 742, HARIM, 1. 

CHARMER (139) 13M, Deut. 1811, etc; D27 
Dw, Is. 33 RV). See MAGIC, § 3. 

CHARMIS, one of the three rulers of Bethulia : Judith 
615 815 106 (yapmeic [BN], yadm. [A]; in 810 106 
yapme]in [BXA]). 

CHARRAN (yappan [Ti. WHJ), Acts724, RV 
HARAN, i. 


CHASEBA (yaceBa [BA] om. L) an unknown 
family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see 
EZRA, ii., 8 9), mentioned only in 1 Esd. 531, between 
the Nekoda and Gazzam of || Ezra 248 Neh. 7 so f. 

CHAVAH (39), Gen. 320 AV"mg&, EV EVE. 
ADAM AND EVE, § 3. 

CHEBAR (1332, yoBap[B.\Q]), the name of a Baby- 
lonian stream, near which Ezekiel had prophetic visions 


See 


2 But cp BATTLEMENT. 

2 The Rakuh-el, ‘chariot of El’ (line 22), of the Zenjirli 
Panammu inscription furnishes an interesting parallel. It is 
possible, however, that Rakub (cp the Ar. rakun, ‘a camel 
for riding ) may mean the divine steed (cp the Heb. Kérüb, Ps. 
1812; hut see CHERUB, 81, begin.) It is mentioned frequently 
along with the deities Hadad, El, Shemesh, and Beber See 
D. H. Müller's art. in Contemp. Kev., April 1894. 
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(Ez. 1: [adnot. QS Bapycmoc] 3 323 10152222 433; 
on 31:5, which is a gloss, see TEL-ABIB) In spite of 
the apparent resemblance of the names (but note the 
different initial letters), the Chebar cannot be the same 
as the HABOR (man)— Babylonia never included the 
region watered by this river—but must be one of the 
Babylonian canals (Bab. sárá£ ; cp 533 mraz, Ps. 187 1). 
This was first pointed out by Nöldeke (Schenkel, 
BL, 1508 [69]. The final proof has been given by 
Hilprecht, who has found mention twice of the (nāru) 
kabaru, a large navigable canal a little to the E. of 
Nippur 'in the land of the Chaldeans.'! 


CHEDOR-LAOMER (1292113. so eastern reading, 
but ya western reading [Ginsb. /ntr. to Mass, 
1. Story. crit. ed. 203/.; conversely Strack, Kohut 

i ' Semitic Studies, $66]; yoAoOAAOTOMOP 
[AEL] -AAA. [2]. -Aar. [D]), accordirg to Gen. 141 was 
aking of Elam, whosedominion extended as far as the SE. 
of Canaan, where five kings, of whom those of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were the chief, served him twelve years. 
In the thirteenth year, however, they rebelled, and in 
the fourteenth year thcy were defeated by the Elamite 
and his allies. In the sequel of the story (vv. 12-24) 
we are told how Abram with his own servants and some 
allies pursued the victorious army and rescued not only 
the captured kings but also his nephew Lot (see 
ABRAHAM, $ 2) The question whether this narrative 
is trustworthy, and whether the Chedor-laomer of the 
story and his allies are historical personages, is ruled by 
the other, as to the date of the chapter containing it. 

That the chapter is quite an isolated piece, 
2. Its date. and formed no part of the writings 
from which the Hexateuch was composed, may be 
considered as certain. Some scholars, however, (e.g., 
Kittel) assign it to the eighth century B.C., and 
are of opinion thai tne author had an older writing 
before him ; according to others, it is not older than 
the fourth century B.C.? The former hold that the 
antiquity and the authenticity of the story are attested 
by the following facts :—({1) that at least the name of 
the chief king is purely Elamitic; (2) that the Rephaim, 
the Zamzummin( = Zuzim), and the Emim really occupied 
in ancient times what afterwards became the dwelling 
places of the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites, 
whilst the Horites (Gen. 3620), according to Dt. 210 ff. 
and 2o 7, were the oldest inhabitants of Seir; (3) that 
AMORITES (g.v.), the name of the people established, 
according to v. 7, in Hazazon-tamar (= Engedi, 2 Ch. 
202), is the ancient name of the people of Canaan 
(Gen. 1516 4822 Am. 29), and that several names 
(En-mishpat, Hobah, Shaveh), words, and expressions 
not occurring anywhere else, as well as the exact 
description of the campaign (vv. s-7), bear the impress 
of antiquity and trustworthiness. 

The arguments of those who ascribe the narrative to 
a post-exilic Jew, whose aim was to encourage his 
contemporaries by the description of Abram's victory 
over the great powers of the East, his unselfishness, 
piety, and proud magnanimity towards heathen men, 
mostly take their starting-point in the second part of the 
chapter. 

It is pointed out that the names of Abram's allies, Mamre 
and Eshcol, occur elsewhere (Gen. 1818 23 17 19 259 8527 501 
Nu.1323) as place names; that Melchizedek (Malkisedek) an 
Abram are represented as monotheists ; and that the patriarch 

ays tithes to the priest-king, a duty not prescribed at all in Dt. 


see 1422-29 2612 A.) but characteristic of the post-exilic 
sacerdotal law (Nu. 18 21-28). 


* The criticism extends also, however, to the first part, 


l A tablet published by Dr. Clay in vol. ix. of Hilprecht's 
Babylonian Expedition of the Univ. of Pennsylvania (pl. so, 
No. 84,1. 2). It should be added that CAe/ar — great, so that 
ndru Kab *)aru 2 Grand Canal. 

2 See, e.g., E. Meyer. GA 1 165 7% (84); Kue. Hex. 324 (R=); 
St. ZAW 6 323(86); We. CH ie (89); Che. OPs. 42, 163, 
ano cp Founders, 237/.; Holzinger, Endl. in d. Hex. 425 
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with which we are here chiefly concerned. 1t is remarked 
that there is no evidence of the historicity of the campaign 
in question, which is, in fact, as closely as possible con- 
nected with a view of Abraham which we know to have 
been post-exilic (cp ELIEZER, 1). Moreover, it is difficult 
to resist the impression that the names of the kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah—viz., Bera’ and Birsha’ (com- 
pounds conveying the idea of ‘evil,’ 'badness')—and 
the name given in the narrative to the town of Zoar— 
viz., Bela —' perdition ' (see BELA)— perhaps also that 
of the king of Zebó'im, which the Samaritan text gives as 
Shem-ebed =' slave -name '—-are, some of them at least, 
purely symbolical and therefore fictitious. (See, how- 
ever, in each case, the special article. ) 

What is certain is this: Chedor-laomer, = Kudur- 
lagamar, is a purely Elamitic name, which is not, 
indeed, found as a royal name on the 
monuments, but is of the same type as 
Kudur-nanhundi (Kutir-nahhunte in Old 
Susian), the name of a king who in the be- 
ginning of the twenty-third century B.C. conquered the 
whole; and Kudur-mabuk, the name of another king, 
who, probably later, was master of a part of Babylonia. 
Lagamar(u) (Lakamar) occurs as the name of an 
Elamitic deity, not only in 5 R (p. vi., coll. 6, 33), but 
also in the Inscriptions of Anzan-Su3inak,} and seems 
to be the same as Lagamal, the queen of the town of 
Kisurre (2 R pl. lx. 158 = 147). Hence the name cannot 
be the invention of a Hebrew writer. It can hardly be 
doubted, either, that Arioch, king of Ellasar, is really no 
other than Eri-aku (7.e., servant of the Moon-god), 
the well-known king of Larsa, son of Kudur-mabuk.? 

These discoveries have opened a wide field for ingenious 
combinations. It has been observed that Kudur-mabuk is 
called in one of the inscriptions of his son by the name 
Adda-martu, ‘Father of the West, Now, the word Martu 
being commonly used, at least in later times, to designate 
Western Asia, especially Canaan (wat Aharri, or perhaps 
better mat Amurri, the land of the Amorite-), Adda= Father 
has been interpreted to mean conqueror, and this has been taken 
as evidence that, in a very remote period, Canaan fell under 
Elamite dominion. 1t is a pity that we must call attention to 
a weak p int in this theorising. Kudur-mabuk is not the same 
as Kudur-lagamar, and .-Lda-btart« seems to be only a synonym 
of Adda-yartithafa, a title which the same king, as ruler of a 
western province of Elam, bears in other inscriptions (see Tiele, 
BAG 123J.). 

The attempts to make out the two other Eastern 
kings to be historical personages must be considered 
4. Amraphel Pese goalies ps n ees 

Tidal. ae el is the amous Babylonian king 
Hammu-rabi himself, whose name is ex- 
plained in Semitic as Atuta-rupastu (am = kita, 
raphel =rapaltu=rapastu); whilst, according to Hommel 
(GBA 364 f. ), he is Wammnu-rabi's father Sin-muballit, 
because Sin isesometimes named Amar and muballit 
may conceivably have been condensed into pal (phet). 
(See also AMRAPHEL.) With more confidence Shin‘ar 
is stated to be a Hebraised form of Sumer (see Sehr. 
KAT). Unfortunately, this is by no means certain. 
Though Hammurabi was king of Babylon, and there- 
fore of Akkad, he was not king of Sumer so long 
as Eri-aku was king of Larsa. Not till he had put an 
end to the Elamite dominion in Babylonia could he be 
called king of Sumer, and then neither Eri-aku nor an 
Elamite king could join with him in the conquest of 
Canaan. As to Tid'al, king of Goyim, we may read 
his name Thargal, following £^; we may identify 
the Goyim with the people of Gutium ; we may even 
go so far as prudence permits in theorising on the latest 
discoveries: but all this does not make Tipat (g.v.) 
historical. All that we can say is that the writer of 

E Gen. 14 no more invented the names 
B mOn cr Amraphel and Tidal (or Thargal) 


1 F. H. Weissbach, ‘Anzanische Inschriften, in 444. d. 

Ard. -hrst. Classe der K. Sachs. Gesellsch, d. Wissensch. xii., 

eips., tB9r, p. 125 (9 of separate copy). 

2 This, rather than Rim-sin, has been proved by Schr. to be 
the correct reading of the name (Sits.-der. k. Preuss. Ak. Phil- 
hist. Classe, 24 Oct. 1895, xli.). 
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than those of Chedor-laomer and Arioch; the former 
are very possibly corruptions of the names of historical 
personages whom we are as yet unable to identify. 
Nor do we assert that the whole story is the product 
of the inventive faculty of the author. That in very 
remote times, Babylonian kings extended their sway 
as far as the Mediterranean, is not only told in ancient 
traditions (e.g., of Sargon L), but has also been proved 
by the Amarna tablets. From these we learn that as 
late as the fifteenth century B.C., when the kings of 
Babylon and Assyria had no authority beyond their own 
borders and Egypt gave the law to Western Asia, 
Babylonian was the official and diplomatic language of 
the Western Asiatic nations. Hence it is not impossible, 
it is even probable, that a similar suzerainty was 
exercised over these nations by the Elamites, who were 
more than once masters of Babylonia. Our author, 
whether he wrote in the eighth century B.C., or, 
which is more probable, in the fourth, may have found 
this fact in some ancient record, and utilised it both for 
the glorification of the Father of the Faithful and for 
encouraging his contemporaries. 

So much appears to be all that can be safely stated 
in the present state of rescarch. Scheil, however, is of 
& Further apinton (38) that the Ku-dur-la-a'g-ga- 

theories, T (?) whom he finds in a cunciform 
epistle was the Elamite king of Larsa who 
was conquered by Hammu-rabi and Sin-idinnam, and, 
therefore, cannot have been any other than the son 
of Kudur-mabuk, who, as king of Larsa (Ur), had 
adopted the name of Rim-sin (Eri-aku?). Pinches has 
discovered a cuneiform tablet in the Brit. Mus. col- 
lection which has naturally excited great hopes among 
conservative critics. It is sadly mutilated ; but it is at 
least clear that names which may be the prototvpes of 
Arioch, Tid'al, and possibly Chedorlaomer, were known in 
Babylonia when the tablet was inscribed. The tablet 
dates, probably, from the time of the Arsacid;e ; but it 
is tempting to assume that the inscription was copied 
from one which was made in the primitive Babvlonian 
period. It should be noticed, however, that the form 
of the first name is not Eri-aku but Eri-( DP)[E]-a-ku, 
and that the third name is not read with full certainty, 
the second part being -ma/, which is only conjecturally 
made into /;Z-ma/. There is also a second tablet on 
which two of the names are mentioned again. Pinches 
reads the one }éri-¢-ku (possibly Eri-e-ku-a), and the other 
Ku-dur-lah(?)-gu-mal. In a third inscription the 
name ku-dur-lah(?)-gu-[mal]appears. The second of 
the three names is mentioned only in the first tablet 
as Tu-ud-hul-a, where, since the Babylonian m answers 
to the Hebrew y in «n, Pinches and Schrader agree 
in recognising the Tid'al of Gen. 14. But not by a 
single word do these inscriptions confirm the historicity 
of the invasion ‘in the days of Amraphel.' 

[The doubts here expressed are fully justified by 
L. W. King's more recent investigations. Both Scheil's 
and Pinches' readings of the respective inscriptions are 
incorrect, and ‘though Ku-dur-ku-ku-mal (Kudur-Kv- 
KU-mal) is styled (in Pinches' inscriptions) a king of 
Elam, there is no reason to suppose that he was a 
contemporary of Hammu-rábi. He might have occupied 
the throne at any period before the fourth century B.C. J 

To the references already given may be added — G. Rawlinson, 
Five Monarchies, 169 J., where older works are cited: Tiele, 
BAG 65s /.; Hommel, GEA 123 7. ; Schr. AAT? 1$ f: 
COT 1120 f; Oppert, Comptes-rendus de lacad, des inscr. 
9 déc. 1887; Pinches, Acts of the Geneva Oriental Congress, 
also his paper read before the Victoria Institute, Jan. 20, 1896 ; 
Schr. "Ue r einen altoriental, Herrschernamen' in 5554 HF, 
1895, no. xli.; Fr. v. Scheil in Recueil de Travaux (Maspero) 
19 4 /7., ‘correspondance de Hammurabi, roi de Babylone, avec 
Sinidinnam, roi de Larsa, oü il e«t neenon de Codorlahomor ; 


Hommel, AHT, 173-180; L. W. King, Lettersand inscrip- 
tions of [f ammurábi, vol. i., 1898. C. P. T. —W. MH. K. 


CHEESE (2507) "yv, 1 S. 17:8; DY’, 2 S. 1729; 
DP21 Job 1010). See MILK. 
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CHELAL (722), one of the b'ne Pahath-moab in the 
list of persons with foreign wives (see EZRA, i. $ 5 end), 
Ezra 103o (65 has joined Chelal with the preceding 
name Adna (ayy) and reads Aidawe Xan [B ; with 
Eómwe Bab], Eàevex' HA [N], Edve kat Xay [A], 
Atavaome XaXuavai [L]). The || 1 Esd. 931 has quite 
different names—' and of the sons of Addi; Naathus, 
and Moossias, Laccunus,' ete. (5^, however, reads Eva 
Kal Nidta kal. XaXaparai). See LACUNUS. 

CHELCIAS, RV HELKIAs, Z.e., HILKIAH, g.v. (yeA- 
kLeJiac [BAQ eod. 87 Theod. ]). 

1. The father of Susanna (Hist. of Sus., vv. 2, 29, and [om. 
cod. 87] 63). 

2. An ancestor of Baruch (Bar. 1 1). 

3. A priest (Dar. 17) 

CHELLIANS (yaAAa(coN [B], yeAewn [NA], Syr. 
be>). In Judith 223 mention is made of 'the 
children of Ishmael, which were over against the wilder- 
ness to the S. of the land of the Chellians.' 'The com- 
paratively easier reading Chaldeans, which is attested 
by G8, Syr. and Vet. Lat, is no doubt rightly con- 
sidered by Grimm to be a deliberate rectification of the 
text. Sce CHELLUS. 


CHELLUH, RV CHELUHI, mg. CHELUIMU (b, 
Kt.; 3123, Kre; yeAiacoyB [L; probably through 
the influence of eAjac. v. 35]), mentioned in the list 
of persons with foreign wives (see EZRA, 1. 8 5, end), 


Ezral03s (yeAkei [BN], yea [A]) 1 Esd. 934. 
EV ENASIBUS (evac[e]igos [BA]). 


CHELLUS (yeAoyc [BA]; xecA. [N] o2 [Syr-]), 


one of the places to which Nebuchadrezzar sent his 
summons, according to Judith 19. The Halhul of Josh. 
1558 may be meant; but the reading xeeXovs suggests 
rather CHESULLOTH or CHISLOTH-TABOR, which is 
given by Jerome and Eusebius as Chasalus or XaaeXovs 
(OS), 914, ete., 30264). See CHELLIANS. Another 
identification should be mentioned. Chellus is perhaps 
the same as the place which in Jos. Azz. xiv. 14is called 
aXovca, by Jerome and Eusebius aZ/us, aXXovó (OS™, 
856 21189), viz. mon (Targ: Jer. Gen. 1614; ep 
Gen. 201 in Ar., and see BERED), or Elusa. Cp We. 
Heid.) 48, n. 1; WRS, Kin. 293 f. 

CHELOD (yeAcoyA [B] yecàaioyàa [N*]. 
yeAaroyA [Nte]. yeAeoyA [A]). ‘Very many nations 
of the sons of Chelod’ (Judith 16) assembled themselves 
to battle in the plain of Arioch in the days of Nebu- 
chadrezzar and Arphaxad (!) What we ought to 
understand by Chelod is quite uncertain. 

Vet. Lat. has Chel/enth, and Syr. has ‘against the Chaldzans.’ 
One very improbable conjecture is that yaAwy (CALNEH) is 
intended ; another, hardly less unlikely, is that the word is the 
Hebrew abn (‘weasel’), and that by the opprobrious designation 
of T DE of the weasel’ are meant the Syrians (Ew. GVI 
3 545). 

CHELUB (2155, § 67, probably a variation of Caleb, 
cp below). 

(x) .\ Judahite, doubtless to be identified with CALEB ($ 4); 
similarly We. (Gent. 20), who reads ‘Caleb b. Hezron’ (1 Ch. 
411 yadeB [BAL], Caled [Vg.] saxo [Pesh ]. His designa- 
tion ‘brother of Shuhah' (smy-mx) is not clear; GBA read 
*father of Achsah,' possibly a correction (Ki. .$5O 7). Cp the 
still further corrupt Pesh. ‘brother of Ahiah’ ds “uo anf). 
(2) Father of Ezri, 1 Ch. 27 26 (xoBovó [B], xeAovuB [A], xa- [L). 

CHELUBAI (3322, § 67, a gentilic [=°3?3 : see 
1 S. 253 Kre] used instead of the proper name CALEB), 
b. Hezron, 1 Ch. 29 (o yadeB [A] o xaBeA [B]. o 
xodwBi [L] 44N 5 [Pesh, a corruption]); see 
CALEB, § 3, CARMI, I. 

CHELUHI (yea [A] 
Cheluhu, AV CHELLUH. 

CHEMARIM (2"123), Zeph. 14 RV 2K. 235 mg. 


Hos. 105 mg. ; AV Chemarims, Zeph. 14. Rather 
Kémarim. 


Ezral035 RV, RV™e- 
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, The original Heb. word appears also in 2 K.235, where EV 
gives ‘idolatrous priests,' and in Hos. 105, where EV has ' priests.’ 
It is also highly probable that in Hos. 44 we should read, with 
Beck ‘for my people is like its Chemarim '! (6, however, ùs 
&vriÀeyónevos Cepevs, perhaps an error for -ot tepeva[Schleusner]) 
€ transliterates Xwuapep ([BA] 2 K. c. ; but tepets is also 
supported, see Field, /7ex ad Joc.) ; it apparently omits in Zeph.; 
(in Hos. it had a different Heb.). Vg. varies between aruspices 
(2 K.) and æditui (Zeph. Hos.); Targ. between w*313 (2 K. 
Zeph.) and «mbp ‘the ministers thereof’; Pesh. adheres to 
Jax ao. 

As to the meaning, if we appeal to the versions, we 
find only the dim light which an unassisted study of the 
context can supply. Evidently the term was applied to 
the priests of Baal, who served at the high places under 
royal authority, but were put down by Josiah. But 
what special idea did the word convey? Ii itself it 
meant simply ‘priests’; in Zeph.l4 A@mdrim and 
Avhdnim are put side by side to express the idea of a 
priesthood of many members ; and in Hos. 34 (if the 
view proposed above be adopted) we have £àmári»: used 
of the priests of N. Israel, when these are spoken of 
objectively, and then £óAez, when the priests are ad- 
dressed as an organic unity. But the word A7marim 
probably also conveyed the idea of a worship which 
had Syrian affinities. Certainly it cannot be explained 
from Hebrew ; 323 does not mean ‘to be black’ (cp 
Ecuipse), and even if it did, the ‘ black-robed ones’ is a 
most improbable designation for ancient priests.? The 
word is no doubt of Syrian origin (see the Aram. inscrip- 
tions in CZS 2 nos. 113.130). The primitive form is &uzr, 
whence Aram. 2umrd (never used in an unfavourable 
sense) and Heb. 4émdrim are normally formed. Lagarde 
(Armen. Stud. 2386) compared Arm. chourm, but it is 
more obviously reasonable to compare the Assyrian 
&ummaru, which is given as a synonym of Zuóaru zaku 
—.é., ‘a clean vesture' (Del. Ass. MIVB 337 5., ep 
2545.) The term kémdrim probably described the 
Syrian and Israelitish priests in their clean vestments 
(cp 2 K. 1022, the Baal festival) when ministering to 
their God. ‘To derive it from an Aram, root meaning 
' to be sad’ is much less natural. 

Delitzsch compares Ass. kamāru, ‘to throw down’; the 
term, he thinks, describes the priests as those who prostrate 
themselves in worship (Ass. and Heb., 41, 42; so Che. Hos. 
193, 111) Finally, Robertson Smith,’ noting that the word 
belongs to a race in which the mass of the people were probably 
not circumcised (Herod. 2104, cp Jos. Aat. viii. 103, c. Ap. 1. 
22) while the priests were (Dio Cassius, 7911; Ep. Barnab. 
96; cp Chwolson, Ssadier, 2 114), conjectures that £u» means 
‘the circumcised’ (Ar. asara, ‘glans penis’). TOR C 


CHEMOSH (72, in -MZ U'A ; on name see § 4, 


end; yamwc [BPNAFQL], amcoc [B* Judg. 11 24], 
Chamos), the national god of the Moabites 


Po 4 (iK. 117, Jer. 48713). Moab is the 
deity people of Chemosh; the Moabites are 


his sons and daughters (Nu. 2129; ep 
the relation of Yahwé to Israel, Judg. 511 Nu. 1129 
Judg. 1124 Is. 4511, ete.). A king of Moab in the time 
of Sennacherib was named Chemoshnadab (Aamusz- 
madab;* cp Jehonadab); the father of Mesha was 
Chemoshmelech ; 5 a gem found near Beirüt is inscribed 
sme § (ep Heb. mn, Sev; Phoen. mw, yon). The 
stele of Mesha king of Moab, contemporary with Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Jehoram of Israel (2 K. 1 3), in the middle 
of the ninth century B.C. (see MESHA), was erected to 
commeniorate the deliverance which Chemosh had 
wrought for his people. 


1 Continue, O21 jada nbw, ‘and thou shalt stumble, O 
priest, in the daytime’; at the close of the verse read, with 
Ruben, 325, ‘thy 'Thummim ' (addressed to the priest). 

2 Cp Mishna, Middoth 54. A priest who had become unfit 
for service put on black garments and departed. One who was 
approved by the Sanhedrin clothed himself in white, and went 
in, and ministered 

3 £B9 s.v. * Priest.’ 

4 KB290o/. ; COT 1281. 

5 Others read Chemoshgad. 

6 Renan, Miss. de Phén. 352. 
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The inscription tells us that Omri had oppressed Moab for a 
long time because Chemosh was wrotb with his land (4 4); 
the lsraelites had occupied the district of Medeba forty years, 
but Chemosh had now restored it to Moab (Z. n Chemosh 
drove out the king of Israel before Moab from Jahaz (K. 18-21); 
at the bidding of Chemosh, Mesha fought against Nebo and 
took it (Z. 14-17); at his command, he made war on Horonaim, 
and Chemosh restored it to Moab (Z. 31-33); the inhabitants of 
captured cities were slaughtered, ‘a spectacle (? p) for Chemosh 
and Moab’ (4. xx /.) ; men, women, and children were devoted 
to Ashtar-Chemosh (M. 15-17)—the EYN (see BAN); the spoils of 
Israelite sanctuaries were carried off and presented to Chemosh 
(A. 12K. 177.) 

The religion of Moab in the ninth century was thus very 
similar to that of Israel : the historical books of the OT 
furnish parallels to almost every line of the inscription. 

We learn from the OT that human sacrifices were 
offered to Chemosh, at least in great national emergencies; 
the king of Moab, shut up in Kir-hareseth and unable 
to cut his way out, offered his eldest son upon the wall; 
the effect of this extraordinary sacrifice was a great 
outburst of Chemosh's fury upon Israel, which compelled 
the invaders to return discomfited to their own land 
(2 K.327). Priests of Chemosh are mentioned in Jer. 
487; the language of Mesha, ‘Chemosh said to me’ 
(44. 14, 32), supposes an oracle, or perhi.ps prophets. 

The worship of Chemosh as the national god did 
not exelude the worship of other gods ; Mesha's inserip- 

tion speaks of Ashtar-Chemosh (/. 1 
2. Other De i 7) 
Wok tite code that is, most probably, an ‘Ashtar 
goas: (Astarte) who was associated in worship 
with Chemosh,! perhaps at a particular sanctuary. The 
worship of Baal-peor (Nu. 25, ep Hos. 910) was prob- 
ably a local Moabite cult — there is no ground for 
identifying the god with Chemosh. (See BAAL-PEOR.) 
[Beth] Paal-meon (Mesha, Z7. 9, 30; OT) was, as the 
name shows, the seat of another local Baal cult. Mount 
Nebo may have received its name in the period of 
Babylonian supremacy ; but we do not know that the 
worship of the Babylonian god was perpetuated by the 
Moabites. Cp Nico. 

The statement of Eusebius (O.S 228 es A, s.v. "Apeva) that 
the inhabitants of Areopolis in his day called their idol 'ApojA, 
‘because they worshipped Ares,’ seems to be the produet of a 
complex misunderstanding. 


In Judg. 1124. in the argument of Jephthah with the 
king of the Ammonites, ‘Chemosh thy god’ is set 
over against * Vahwé our god’ in such a 


3. Chemosh way as to imply that Chemosh was the 
outside of national god of Ammon. From many 
Moab. : 


passages in the OT we know, however, 
that the national god of the Ammonites was Milcom 
(see Micos) while Chemosh was the god of Moab. 
The hypothesis that Chemosh and Milcom are but two 
names of the same god (Milcom originally a title) is 
excluded by the contexts in which thy appear side by 
side (e.g, 1 K. 1133). Nor is it suficient to suppose 
that Chemosh in Judg. 1124 is merely a slip on the part 
of the author or a scribe for Milom ; closer examination 
shows that the whole historical argument applies to 
Moab only, not to Ammon, Whatever. explanation 
may be given of this incongruity (sce Moore, Judges, 
283; Bu. AZ 4Ater, 80 f.), the passage cannot be taken 
as evidence that Chemosh was the god of .\mmon as 
well as of the sister people Moab. The statement of 
Suidas (s.v. Xapws) that Chemosh was a god of the 
Tyrians and Ammonites is, as the context shows, a 
confused reminiscence of 1 K.115 7. 

From the name xwuaafAos, the second mythical Babylonian 
ruler after the flood (Frag. Hist. Gr. 9 503), it has been surmised 
that the worship of Chemosh was of Babylonian origin; the 
name of the city Carchemish on the Euphrates has been ex- 
plained as ‘ Citadel of Chemosh'; neither of these theories has 
any other basis than a fortuitous similarity of sound. 

Solomon bLuilt a high place for Chemosh on the 
MovNT oF OrtivEs (1 K. 1172), where, according to 
2 K. 2315, it stood until Josiah's reform— more than 
three hundred years. 


1 Cp Phoen. pangysbs and ‘the Astarte in the askera of 
El-hamman,' in the Ma'süb inscription. 
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During the long reign of the theory—not yet univer- 
sally abandoned—that all the gods of the nations were 

heavenly bodies or meteoric phenomena 

4. Nature of |. T I ; 

Chemosh was by some thought to be the 
Chemosh ; re- Re ; . 

m — — € by others identified with. Milcom- 
P * Moloch-Saturn; the one opinion has 
as little foundation as the other. In Roman times 
Rabbath-moab, as well as the more northern. Ar ioab, 
was called Areopolis, and this name perhaps originally 
only a Griveising of Ar (Jerome) was understood as 
'City of Ares. Coins of Rabbath-imoab in the reigns of 
Geta and Severus (lekkel, li. 504; ep Mionnet, v. 591, 
Suppl. viii. 388) exhibit a standing warrior m whom 
the type of Mars is to be recognised ; but even if we 
were sure that the old Moabite god of the city js 
represented, and not the Nabativan. Dusares, we could 
learn nothing about the nature of Chemosh in OT times 
froni so late and contaminated a source. Confusion of 
Chemosh with Dusares is probably to Le assumed in 
the statements of Jewish writers that the idol of Chemosh 
was a black stone — the same which is now adored by 
Moslems in the Caaba at Mecca.! 

The etymology of the name Chemosh is quite un- 
known: a fact which gives good reason to believe tliat 
he is one of the older Semitic gods. 

D. Hackmann, ‘De Chemoscho Moabitarum idolo,’ 1730 (in 
Oelrich's Collectio opusculorum, 1768, pp. 17-60), Movers, 

E I'hónizier, 1334. ; Scholz, Gotsendienst 

5. Literature. und Zauberin sen bei den alten Hebracrn, 

176 ff. ; Baudissin, in PRAS s.c. * Kemosch’ 
(with full literature); Daetligen, Dez£z. 13-15. Galante 


CHENAANAH (11223, 8 73, ' towards Canaan’ (2); 


xyANAAN [BL]. 

1. In gencalogy of BEN Jamis (§ 9(i1.)), 1 Ch. Y 10(xaravavr [A]. 

2. Father of the false prophet Zedekiah, 1 K.2zi11 (xaara 
[B], xavava [A]) 24; 2 Ch. 18 10 (qavaava [.X1) -3. 

CHENANI /*222:: ep Chenaniah), Levite officiating 
at constitution of ‘congregation’ (sce EZRA, il. $$ 12, 13 
[^] ; Neh. 94 (om. B., y101 yanani [for MT Bani 
Chenani, NAJ], yoonentac, 1-]: 


CHENANIAH (171222 and 01222. 8 31; [elieyontac 
[BNI]; ep Chenani), chief of the Levites, who was 
over ‘the song,’ or ‘the carrying ' (viz., ‘of the ark ' 
text obscure: sce. Ki. and Be. ad loc.) ; 1 Ch. 1522 
(kKwWNENIA [BN]. yoo. LN]. 27 (kat yeneniac [A] 
YONEN. [L], 2629 (yc)NeNeia [B] ywyeniac LA], 
YONENIA [L]).? 


CHEPHAR-HAAMMONAI, RV Chephar-ammoni 
ONAL "E2-—£6e, ‘village of the Ammionite’; sce 
BENJAMIN, § 3;-Kr. has ARV: Kapada K. 
KEMEIpA kat MONEILB; MONE represents also SERJ; 
KADHPAMMIN [A]; kapapammaona [l]. an un- 
identified. place in Benjamin, mentioned with OrHNI 
[g.*.] (Josh. 1824 P). The name is possibly of pust- 
exilie origin (cp PAMATIH-MOAR). See AMMON, § 6, 
and Bt rninogos, § 4, Toran, 4. 

CHEPHIRAH (NTD; in Josh. MYEDT; ‘the 
village’? or ‘the lion '? kad[e]ipa [PNA]. Kkederpa 
[LT]. a town of the Hivites, member of the Gibeonite 
confederation (Josh. 917: epea [A], reh. [BF]. ke$ypa 
[I-]. afterwards assigned to Benjamin (Josh. 18 26: 
xepeipa V.X], 9. [B], and mentioned in the great post- 
exilie list (see EZRA, ii. $9, 8 8 c.) Ezra 225— Nch. 729 
(xadxpa [A]) 2 1 Esd. 519, Carti&a (oc ex meas [B], 
. . . kagipas [A], xe@npa [1.]), is the modern Kefireh, 
about 5 m. WSW. from el-]ib (Gibeon). 

Ins Esd. 519. Pira (AV, om. RV; mecpas (B]. the second 
name after Caphira, is apparently a corrupt repetition (cp BB's 


form of Caphira) — Buhl (Pal. 169) suggests that Kephirim (EV 
‘villages ') in Neh. 62 may be the same as Kephirah. 

l Lekach Tob on Nu.27120. Hy a strange blunder W. L. 
Bevan and Sayce (in Smith's D&() s.v.) have turned this into a 
black star. 

2 he forms Koverio, etc., point to a reading 3333 (cp 2 Ch. 
3112/2), whilst Iexomas points to 7732" or rather to M2, a 


scribe's error for 5331 (cp Ki., Chron., 5507). 
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CHEQUER WORK (j'ai?n) Ex.28439 RV. 
EMBROIDERY, WEAVING ; also TUNIC. 


CHERAN (M3; yappan [ADEL], a Horite clan- 
name (Gen. 3626). See Dtsiton. 


CHEREAS, RV CHÆREAS (yaipeac and xep. [A], 
yepatac [V] brother of TiMoTHEUS (g.v.), and com- 
mander of the fortress at Gazara (2 Macc. 10 3237). 


CHERETHITES (D'Y, ‘N73, G in Sam. and 
K. o yepeeder, or [by assimilation to Pelethites] 
O X€Ac00ei; Vg. Cerethi; Gin Prophets kpurec), a 
people in the south of Palestine. In the days of Saul 
and David a region in the Negeb adjoining Judah and 
Caleb bore their name (1 S. 3014 orbe: [B] yepndec [A] 
xopp.[1.]. From v. 16 it appears that the inhabitants 
of this region were reckoned to the Philistines ; in Zeph. 
25 and Ez. 2516 (AV Cherethims), also, Philistines and 
Cherethites are coupled in such a way as to show that 
they were regarded as one people. Finally, in the 
names mentioned in the prophecy against Egypt 
in Ez. 305,! where AV gives, 'the men of the land 
that is in league,’ we should restore ‘the Cherethites ' 
(n723 32:1; so Cornill, Toy). It is to be inferred that 
the Cherethites were a branch of the Philistines ; or, 
perhaps, that they were one of the tribes which took part 
with the Philistines in the invasion of Palestine, and that, 
like the latter, they remained behind when the wave 
receded (sce PHILISTINES, § 2, CAPHTOR, 82). The 
6 translators of Zeph. and Ez. interpreted the name by 
Cretans; and in this, although they may have been 
guided only by the sound, they perhaps hit upon the 
truth.? An early connection between Gaza and Crete 
scems to be indicated by other evidenee (sce GAZA). 

Except in the three passages already cited, the name 
occurs only in the phrase, 'the Cherethites and Pele- 
thites" ("nem ‘man © gen. $eXe00«) as the designation 
of a corps of troops in the service of David—his body- 
guard (2 8. 818 1518 207 23 Kr., 1 K. 13844 1 Ch. 1817; 
c.2uarojóXaxes Jos. Ant. vii. 54, ete.).3 They were 
commanded by BENAIAH, 1, and remained faithful to 
their master in all the crises of his reign (2S. 15 20 
Tole): 

Only the strongest reasons could warrant our separat- 
ing the Cherethites of David's guard from the people of 
the same name spoken of in the same source (1 S. 3014). 
There are no such reasons : ‘m3 has the regular form of 
a gentile noun ; and, although much ingenuity has been 
expended on the problem, all attempts to explain the 
word as an appellative have failed. The name Pelethite, 
which is found only coupled with Cherethite in the 
phrase above cited, also is a gentile noun; the etymo- 
logieal explanations are even more far-fetched than in 
the case of the Cherethites. The presumption is that 
the l'elethites also were Philistines ; Sand this is confirmed 
by the passages cited from Zeph. and Ez. ; spss is 
perhaps only a lisping pronunciation of *nz^s, to make 
it rhyme with snp. 

lt need not surprise us that David's guard was com- 
posed of foreign mereenaries. The Egyptian kings of 
the nineteenth dynasty recruited their corps d'é/i?e from 
the bold sea-rovers who periodically descended on their 
coasts ; Rameses H. displays great pride in his Sardinian 


See 


1 [xpyres in © is obviously misplaced; this version has been 
conformed to the Hebrew; hence the insertion xai tæv viov 
ms Óua85kns pov. Davidson's view (xpyres= Put) will hardly 
stand. 1n three places @ has AcBves for Put. See CHUB, 
GEOGRAPHY, 8 22.] 

2 Lakemacher, Ewald, Hitzig, Stade, and others. For another 
view see CAPHTOR. 

3 [The readings vary : thus xepe&t [L in 2 S. 818], yerre: [B in 
douhlet 2 S. 1518], xer&& [L 72.], A om. doublet xopeó0e: [A in 
25.207; L omits and in v. 23]; iepets [BL] and xepn&« [A] in 
1 Ch. 1817, yoppe [L in 1 K.138 44D. Variants for Pelethites 
are $eAerrec [B in 2 S. 818] uoeAc88e [A 26.) -rOet [B in doublet 


2 S. 1518], and óaAreta [B] -ria [N] $aAe00. [A] in 1 Ch. 1817. L 
has uniformly pere, but $eA6& in 2 S. 15 18, depede in 1 Ch. 1817, 
and rAcvOiov in 2 S. 2023; see BENAIAH, 1.] 

4 Abulwalid, Lakemacher, Ewald, etc. 
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guards, and Sardinians and Libyans are the flower of 
the army of Rameses III.! The Philistines were more 
skilled in arms than the Israelites, and doubtless liked 
fighting better : cp IrTA1 the Gittite, and see ARMY, § 4. 
It is the opinion of some recent scholars that where 
David's gióbórim (EV ' mighty men ') seem to be spoken 
of as a body, the Cherethites and Pelethites are meant ; 
see especially 1 K. 18 10 compared with v. 38. This is, 
however, not a necessary inference from the verses cited ; 
and conflicts with 2 S. 207 (cp 1518 6). More prob- 
ably the g7ébórim were the comrades of David in the 
days of his outlawry and the struggle with the Philistines 
for independence. See Davin, 8 11... In 2 S. 2023 for 
' Cherethites' the Heb. text (Kt.) has Carites (*327).? 
In 2 K. 114 19, where this name again occurs, it prob- 
ably means 'Carians.' The Carians were a famous 
mercenary folk, and it would not surprise us to find 
them at Jerusalem in the days of Athaliah (see CARITES). 
That the soldiers of the guard in even later times were 
usually foreigners has been inferred from Zeph. 18 f. and 
from Ez. 446 f: see WRS O77C? 260 f£, but also 
THRESHOLD, For mercenary troops in post-exilic times 
sec ARMY, § 7. 


Literature.—Dissertations by Joh. Benedict Carpzov (1661), 
and Hen. Opitz (1672), in Ugol. hes. 27423 ff., 451 A; J.G. 
Lakemacher, Observationes Philologice, P. VV. (1727), pp. 11-443 
Conrad Iken, Dissertationes Philologivo-Theologice (1749), pp. 
111-132; B. Behrend, Die Kreti und Pileti; ihre inhaltliche 
Bedeutung und Geschichte ('88)—extract from MGHY (87), 
Pp. 117-153; Riietschi, ZA E(2) 8 268 ff. G. F. M. 


CHERITH (703. yoppa0 [BAL]; yoppa [Ozom.]). 
ELIJAH (4.2.) has just informed Ahab of the impending 
drought, when we are abruptly told that * Yahwé's word 
came unto him, saying, Get thee hence’ (Ze, pre- 
sumably from Samaria), ‘and turn to the east (zz77) 


T 


and hide thyself in the torrent-valley of Cherith which 
is before (a5->y) Jordan’ (1 K. 173s). This oceurs in 
the first scene of the highly dramatic story of Elijah. 


. In the second he appears in the far north of Palestine 


—at Zaréphath, which hardly suits Robinson's identifi- 
cation (215358) of Chérith with the Wady el- elt 
(which is rather the Valley of ZERorwt [g.z., iJ), at 
least if these two scenes stood in juxtaposition from the 
first. Besides this, the two names Av// and Cherith 
begin with different palatals and since the expression 
‘before Jordan’ is most naturally explained ‘to the E. 
of the Jordan,'? it is plausible to hold with Prof. G. A. 
Smith that the scene of Elijah's retreat must be sought 
in Gilead (ÆG 580). Let us, then, look across 
the Jordan eastward from Samaria (where Elijah may 
have had his interview with Ahab). The Wady 'Ajlün 
and the Wady Rajib have been proposed by Thenius ; 
the Wady el-Yabis by Miihlau. But, as C. Niebuhr 
(Gesck. 1291) points out, Elijah would certainly go to 
some famous holy place. Of the burial-place of Moses 
(Niebuhr) we know nothing; but 1K.1939 suggests 
that the sanctuary was in the far south. It is true, 
Eus. and Jer. (OS 30269 11328) already place Cherith 
(Xoppa, Chorath) beyond Jordan. Josephus, however, 
makes Elijah depart ‘into the southern parts’ (Ant. 
viii 132). What we have to do is to find a name which 
could, in accordance with analogies, be worn down and 


1 Many other examples in ancient and modern times will occur 
to the reader. 

2 [n 25.2023 Kt. *435 is perhaps not a purely graphic 
accident ; cp also 1 S. 3014 L xopp:, etc. 

3 [*35-5y in geographical and topographical expressions means 
commonly Zast; cp 1 K.117 2K.2313 Dt.8249 Gen. 2319 25 
18, etc. Besides the vaguer meaning of 2e/ore (e.g., Gen. 16 12) 
it is sometimes made definite by the addition of a word or of an 
expression in order to denote a particular direction—e.g., Josh. 
158, the mountain ere the Valley of Hinnom westward 
(Zech. 14 4), and the Mount of Olives, which is d¢/o7~ Jerusalem on 


the East (0122): cp Nu.21 11 Josh. 1814. Lastly, it is used in 


the sense of overlooking ; cp Gen. 1816 1928 Nu.2328 (cp Dr. 
on 1 Sam. 155, Di. on Josh. 177, and especially Moore, Judges, 


163) In 1K.173, 7270, ‘eastward,’ should be corrected to 
MET, ‘towards the desert’ (as 19 4).] 
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corrupted into naz. Such a name is hiai, Rehoboth. 


The valley of Rehoboth (the Wüdy Ruhaibeh) would 
be fitly described as csa *55y, ‘fronting Misrim ' 


(sce MizRAtM); ep Gen. 2518, The alteration of poso 
into pa was made in order to suit the next story, in 


which ZEPItATH (4. v.) had been already corrupted into 
ZAREPHATH, TARAG. 


CHERUB, plural form Cherubim (3195, 0°275, 
DINI; yepoyB. yepoyBlelim, -[elin [BAL]; ety- 
;Q4 mology disputed ; Ps. 1043 may allude 

L n num to a popular [post-exilic] identification 

&ngelo!oBy. of 2313 and 2127, but kerub being, 
like ypóy, a loan-word, a Hebrew etymology is in- 
admissible). In the composite system of Jewish angel- 
ology the cherubim form one of the ten highest classes 
of angels, while another elass is distinguished by the 
synonymous term ‘living creatures’ (Aayyó/A). These 
two classes, together with the ‘éphannim or ‘wheels,’ are 
specially attached to the throne of the divine glory, and 
it is the function of the cherubim to be bearers of the 
throne on its progresses through the worlds. The 
Jewish liturgy, like the ‘Te Deum,’ delights to associate 
the ‘ praises of Israel’ (Ps. 22 3[4]) with those offered to 
God by the different classes of angels, and singles out 
for special mention in a portion of the daily morning 
service the 'ópAannim, the havyoth, and the seriphrm. 
We find an approach to this conception inthe Apocalypse, 
where the four (Za (Rev. 46-8), though— like the twenty- 
four mpecBvrepa— they are always mentioned apart from 
the angels, and discharge some altogether peculiar 
functions, are yet associated with the angels in the 
utterance of doxologies ! (Rev. 485 11-14191-7). 

A similar view is suggested in the 'Similitudes' in 
Enoch, in one passage of which (6119/.) ‘the cherubim, 
scraphim, and 'ophannim, and all the angels of power’ 
are combined under the phrase ‘the host of God,’ and 
unite in the ascription of blessedness to the ‘Lord of 
Spirits,” while in another (chap. xl.) the ‘four faces on 
the four sides of the Lord of Spirits’ (a reminiscence of 
Ezek.16) are identified or confounded with the arch- 
angels. Elsewhere, however, a somewhat different 
view is presented of the cherubim. They are the sleep- 
less guardians of the ‘throne of His glory ' (717) ; they 
are the ‘tery cherubim ' (1411), and together with the 
seraphim (exceptionally called ' serpents,’ dpaxovres) are 
closely connected with Paradise, and placed under the 
archangel Gabriel (207). From these facts we gather 
that in the last two centuries B.C. there were different 
ways of conceiving the cherubim. Some writers had a 
2. Ezek. 281 ;/.16 UE s of the peculiarity of 

Int. the nature of the cherubim than 

others, and laid stress on such points 
as their connection with the divine tire, and with Paradise 
and its serpent-guardians. Whence did they derive a 
hotion so suggestive of mythological comparisons ? 

The most reasonable answer is, From the earlicr 
religious writings, supplemented and interpreted by a 
not yet extinct oral tradition. A tale of the serpents by 
the sacred tree (once probably serpent-demons) may 
have been orally handed down, but the conception of the 
fiery cherubim in God's heavenly palace is to be traced 
to the vision in Ezek. 1, and to the account of the 
‘mountain of God‘ in Eden, with its ‘stones of fire ' and 
its cherub-guardian, in Ezek. 2813/16. These two 
passages of Ezekiel form the next stage in our journcy. 
The latter must be treated first, as being evidently a 
faithful report of a popular tradition. Unfortunately 
the received Hebrew text is faulty, and an intelligible 
exegesis of the passage is rarely given. Keil, for 
instance, admits some reference to Paradise, but feels 

1 The differences between the gaa of Revelation and those of 
Ezekiel, both as to their appearance and as to their functions, 
are obvious. But without the latter how could the former have 


been imagined? The traditional Christian view that the apoca- 


iic $&a symbolise the four Gospels can hardly be seriously 
efended. 
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obliged to infer from the epithet ' that covereth ' (4:127) 
that ‘the place of the cherub in the sanctuary (Ex. 25 20) 
was also present to the prophet's mind.' Nor is the 
difficulty confined tothis epithetand to the equally strange 
word (ngzz) which Vg. renders 'extentus, aud EV 
‘anointed ' (so Theodot.); the opening phrase z:izr«, 
whether rendered ' thou wast the cherub‘ or (pointing nx 
differently) * with the cherub, ! baffles comprehension. 
It is necessary, therefore, to correct the text of zv. 13 /. 
164; we shall then arrive at the following sense :— 

‘Thou wast in Eden, the divine garden; of all 
precious stones was thy covering — corncelian, etc. ; and 
of gold were thy . worked ; in the day when tliou 
wast made were they prepared. To be. had I 
appointed thee ; thou wast upon the holy, divine moun- 
tain; amidst the stones of lire didst thou walk to and 
fro.* Then wast thou dishonoured (being cast) out of 
the divine mountain, and the cherub destroyed thee 
(hurling thee) out of the midst of the stones of tire.’ 

The sense now becomes fairly clear. We have here 
a tradition of Paradise distinet from that in Gen. 2 and 
3. Favoured men, it appears, could be adiittted to 
the divine garden, which glittered with precious stones 
(or, as they are also called, ‘stones of fire ) like the 
mythic tree which the hero Gilgameš saw in the 
Babylonian epic, or like the interior of the temples of 
Babylon or Tyre,? or lke the walls and gates and 
streets of the new Jerusalem in the Apocalypse. But 
these privileged persons were still liable to the sin of 
pride, and such a sin would be their ruin. This Ezekiel 
applies to the case of the king of Tyre, who reckoned 
himself the favourite of his god, and secure of admission 
to Paradise. 

The idea of the passage is closely akin to that ex- 
pressed in Is. 1413-15. The king of Babylon believes 
that by his unique position and passionate devotion to 
the gods he is assured of entering that glorious cosmic 
temple of which his splendid terrace-temples are to him 
the symbols. Towards Marduk he is humility itself, 
but to the unnamed prophet of Yahwe he scems proud 
even to madness. From that heaven of which in his 
thoughts he is already the inhabitant, the prophet sees 
him hurled as a lifeless corpse to an ignoble grave. 
This is just what I:zekiel holds out in prospect to the 
king of Tyre, and the destroying agent is the cherub. 
How different this idea of the cherub from that of the 
apocalyptic (wa ! 

We have again a different conception of the 
cherubim in Ezekiel's vision (Ez. 1'.? The prophet 
has not the old unquestioning belief in tradition, and 
modifies the traditional data so as to produce elfective 

symbols of religious ideas. Out of the 
3. Ezek. 11 f. i CARO ER 

elaborate description it is enough to 
select a few salient points. Observe then that the one 
cherub of the tradition in ch. 28 has now become four 
cherubim (cp Rev. 46-8), each of which has four faces, 
one looking each way, viz. that of a man, a lion, an ox, 
and an eagle, and human hands on his four sides. 
They are not, however, called cherubim, but /ayydth 

1 So Co., following @BAQ, Sym., but in other respects reading 
r. 14 as above. , r 

2 According to the ordinary view which makes the Tyrian 
prince a cherub, the plumage of the cherub of Ezekiel's tradition 
was resplendent as if with gold and precious stones. But surely 
it was not merely as a griffin, nor as a griffin's fellow, that the 
Tyrian prince was placed (as the prophet dramatically states) in 
Paradise, but as one of the ‘sons of Elohim’; and the covering 
spoken of is a state-dress besprinkled with precious stones. 
' Stones of fire’ means ' flashing stones,’ like the Assyrian aban 
15á t1, ‘stone of fire,’ one of the names of a certain precious stone 
(Friedr. Del. Par. 118). 

3 Tablet IX. See Jeremias, /sdubar-Nimrod, zo. 

4 For Babylon see Nebuchadrezzar's inscription, A 7*2 8 104 f, 
where he describes the beautification of the temple F.-sagila at 
preat length. Gold and precious stones are specially mentioned. 

or the temple of Tyre see Herod, 244 (the two brilliant pillars). 
Gold was also lavishly used in the temple of Solomon. 

5 There is a second description in 108-17, but it is the attempt 
of a later writer to improve upon Ezekiel's account, and to pre- 


M the way for v. 20. V. 14 should be omitted as a very care- 
ess gloss. See Cornill, and on v. 14 cp Davidson. 
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(‘living creatures’), until we come to 93, and Ezekiel 
tells us (1020) that he did not ‘know that they were 
cherubim ' till he heard them called so by God (102). 
By this he implies that his own description of them 
differed so widely from that received by tradition that 
without the divine assurance he could not have ventured 
to call them cherubim. Sometimes, however, he speaks 
of them in the singular (‘the living creature,' 120-22 ; 
‘the cherub,’ 93 1024, if MT is correct), apparently to 
indicate that, being animated by one 'spirit,' the four 
beings formed but one complex phenomenon. ‘The 
fourfold character o the cherub is caused by the new 
function (relatively to the account in ch. 28) which is 
assigned to it; in fact, it has now become the bearer of 
the throne of God (more strictly of the ‘firmament’ 
under the throne 12226). But the whole appearance 
was at the moment bathed in luminous splendour, so 
that the seer needed reflection to realise it. We will 
therefore not dwell too much on what must be to a 
large extent peculiar to lZzekiel and artificially symbolic, 
and in so far belongs rather to the student of biblical 
theology. All that it is important to add is that the 
divine manifestation takes place within a storm-cloud, 
and that a fire which gives out flashes of lightning burns 
brightly between the cherubim ; also that there are 
revolving wheels beside the cherubim, animated by the 
same ‘spirit’ as the living creatures, and as brilliant as 
the chrysolith or topaz; and that in his vision of the 
temple Ezekiel again modifies his picture of thc cherubim, 
each cherub having there but two faces, that of a man 
and that of a lion (4118 f. ). 

Another group of passages on the cherubim is found 
in the Psalter, viz. Ps. 18 ro f. [11 /. ] 801 [2] 991, and to 
the latter we may join not only Ps. 
223 4], but phrases in 15.44 25.62 
1 Ch. 136 2 K. 19:5. (—Is. 37 16). 
All these passages are post-exilic.! In the first we read, 
*He bowed the heavens and came down, and thick 
clouds were under his feet ; he mounted the cherub and 
flew, he came swooping upon the wings of the wind.' 
That there is a mythical conception here is obvious, 
but it has grown very pale, and does not express much 
more than Ps.1013^. The conception agrees with 
that of Ezekiel ; the cherub (only one is mentioned, but 
this does not exclude the existence of more) is in some 
sense the divine chariot, and has some relation to the 
storm-wind and the storm-clouds. ‘The other psalm- 
passages appear at first sight to give a new conception 
of the cherubim, who are neither the guards of the 
'mountain of God,' nor the chariot of the moving 
Deity, but the throne on which he is seated. It may 
be questioned, however, whether the phrase ‘ enthroned 
upon the cherubim’ is not simply a condensed expres- 
sion for ‘seated on the throne which is guarded by the 
cherubim.' Both in the Psalter and in the narrative- 
books it is the heavenly throne of Yahwé which is 
meant, the throne from which (as is implied in Ps. 
80:[2] 99: and 2 K. 19:5) he rules the universe and 
guides the destiny of the nations. That is the only 
change which has taken place in the conception of the 
cherubim ; they have been definitely transferred to 
heaven, and, strictly speaking, their oecupation as 
bearers of the Deity should have gone, for the ‘angels’ 
are sufficient links between God and the world of men 
Or rather there is yet another point in which the cherub 
idea has been modified; it is indicated in Ps. 223 (4) 
where, if the text is correct,? Yahwe is addressed as 
‘enthroned,’ not upon the cherubim, but ‘upon the 
praises of Israel.' The idea is that the cherubim in 
heaven have now the great new function of praising 
God, and that in the praiseful services of the temple, 
where God is certainly in some degree present, the 


4. Some post- 
exilic passages. 


1 In the three passages from S. and 1 Ch. the phrase I" 
£"3027 has been interpolated (cp Ark, $ 1). 

2 See Che., Ps.(2), ad loc., where the text of the deeply 
corrupt verse is restored with some confidence. 
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congregation takes the place of the cherubim. This at 
any rate agrees with later beliefs, and may be illustrated 
by the direction in Ex. 2520 (P) that the faces of the 
cherubim on the ark shall be ‘towards the mercy-seat ' 
(Aapporeth), The meaning of the priestly theorist (for 
the description is imaginary, the ark having long ago 
disappeared) is, that the cherubim are a kind of higher 
angels who surround the earthly throne of Yahwé and 
coutemplate and praise his glory. It is also stated 
that their faces are to be ‘one to another,’ and, if 
we add to this that they have to guard, not Yahwe, 
but the sacramental sign of his favour, we get three 
points in which the cherubim of the priestly writer are 
closely analogous to the seraphim of the vision of Isaiah 
(1s. 6). 

We now come to the cherubim in the temple of 
Solomon. Carved figures of cherubim were prominent 
in the decoration of the walls and the 
doors, and two colossal cherubim stood 
in the bir or ‘adytum,’ where they 
‘formed a kind of dais, one wing being horizontally 
stretched towards the lateral wall, whilst the other over- 
shadowed the ark, a felicitous arrangement resulting in 
charming effects'! (see 1 K. 623-35). Obviously they 
are the guards of the sacred ark and its still more sacred 
contents, Cp TEMPLE. 

There is no record of any myth which dircctly 
accounts for the temple-cherubim. But an old tradition 

8 said that after the first human pair had 
d eee been driven out of the divine garden, 
y. Yahwe ‘stationed at the east of the 
Garden of Eden the cherubim and the blade of the 
whirling sword,’? and the function of these two allied 
but independent powers was ‘to guard the way to the 
tree of life' (Gen. 324). Neither in this case, nor in the 
preceding one, is any account given of the physiognomy 
of the cherubim. In the height of the mythological 
period no such account was needed. 

We see therefore that the most primitive Hebrew 
myth described the cherubim as beings of superhuman 
power and devoid of human sympathies, 
whose office was to drive away intruders 
from the abode of God, or of the gods. 
Originally this abode was conceived of as a mountain, 
or as a garden on the lower slopes of a mountain, and 
as glittering with a many-coloured brightness. But 
when the range of the supreme god's power became 
wider, when from an earth-god he became also a 
heaven-god, the cherub too passed into a new phase ; 
he became the divine chariot. We have no early 
authority for this view, but the age which produced the 
story of Elijah’s ascent to heaven in a fiery chariot 
(2 K.211) may be supposed to have known of fiery 
cherubs on which Yahwé rode. At a still later time, 
the cherubim, though still spoken of by certain writers, 
were no longer indispensable.? The forces of nature 
were alike Yahwé's guards and his ministers. Mythology 
became a subject of special learning, and its details 
acquired new meanings, and the cherub-myth passed 
into an entirely new phasc. 

There is much that is obscure about the form of the 
primitive Israelitish cherub. It was in the main a land- 
animal, but it had wings. That is all that we know, 
though a probable conjecture (see below) may lead us 
further. As to the meaning of the cherubim, they have 
been thought to represent the storm-clouds which some- 
times hang around the mountain peaks, sometimes 
rush *on the wings of the wind,' sending forth arrow- 


5. Solomon’s 
temple. 


7. Develop- 
ment. 


1 Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Judæa, 1245. 

2 The sword is not the sword of the cherubim but that of 
Yahwè; it is the same with which he ‘slew the dragon’ (Is. 
271). Marduk, too, has such a sword (see Smith, Cha/d, 
Gen. 86 ['80], and the illustration, opp. 114). A 

3 fn Hab. 38 a very late t speaks of Yahwé as riding, 
not upon a cherub, but upon Ets This is a return to a very 
old myth (see tablet 4 of the Babylonian Creation epic, p. 52, 
Zimmern's restoration in Gunkel's Schdff. 411). 
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like flashes of lightning. his theory is consistent with 
the language of Ps. 189 f V. 14 f. 24, and the passages 
in Zoe, but hardly explains the symbolism of the 

Orizi cherub in its earliest historically known 
i ET forms. Mt any rate, we can affirm posi- 
tively that the myth is of foreign origin.  Lenormant 
thought that he had traced it to Babylonia,! on the 
ground that &/ra2u occurs on a talisman as a synonym 
for Sidu, a common term for the divine bull-guardian of 
temples and palaces. This theory however is not con- 
firmed as regards the derivation of 2:32 (see Z-A 168 f. 
[86]. We may indeed admit that. Ezekiel probably 
mingled the old Palestinian view of the cherub with the 
analogous Babylonian conception of the divine winged 
bulls. But, so far as can be seen at present, the early 
Hebrew cherub came nearer to the griftin, which was 
not divine, but the servant of the Deity, and the origin 
of which is now assigned to the Hittites of Syria.? The 
idea of this mythic form is the combination of parts of 
the two strongest animals of air and land the lion and 
the eagle, and a reminiscence of this may perhaps be 
traced in the reference to these animals in Ez. Iio. dt 
was adopted by various nations, but to understand its 
true significance we must go, not to Egypt nor to 
Greece, but to the Tfittites, whose originality in. the use 
of animal-forms is well known. ‘The llittite. griffin 
appears almost always, in contrast to many Babylonian 
representations, not as a fierce beast of prey, but scated 
in calm dignity like an irresistible guardian of holy 
things. It is only on later Syrian monuments that the 
Sun-god is represented in a chariot * drawn by griftins, 
which agrees with a statement respecting the Indian 
sun-god in Philostratus’s Zie of .-ipolionius (3 48). 
The Egyptians imported this form, probably from Syria 
or Canaan at the. beginning of the New Empire, but 
the grifün never acquired among them the religious 
significance of the sphinx.* The Phuonicians, and 
probably the Canaanites, and through them the ls- 
raclites, evidently attached greater importance to the 
griltin or cherub, and it is said that among the dis- 
coveries at Zenjirli in N. Syria(see ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, 
8 2) is a genuine representation of this mythic form as 
deseribed in Ez. 4135 5 Whether the sculptured quad- 
ruped with a bearded human head, Assyrian in type, 
discovered by M. Clermont-Ganneau in the subterranean 
quarries in the north of Jerusalem,® is rightly called a 
cherub seems very doubtful. 


For a general sketch of the different conceptions of winged 
composite animals, see B. Teloni, Z.I 6124-140 ['g1], and cp 
Furtwangler's art. in Roscher, e.r., cited already ; also, for OT 
criticism, Vatke, Die Re. des 4 T, 329-334 [735]. TEIR Ge 


CHERUB (232; yapoyB [DN'A]. a town or 
district ín Babylonia, unless Cherub- Addan- Imnier 
should be taken as one name, kera25s9 (yapoye [B] 
xePayB [AL] = Neh. 761 (yepoyB. [SeA] ay. (1.]) 
=1 Esd. 536 (yapaadadan [DB]. yepoyBidan [L] 
yapa aðadap [.\]), where the former two of these 
names are run together (CHARA ATITALAR, RV CHAR- 
AATHALAN) and the. names are regarded as personal 
rather than as local. 


CHESALON (1992; xacAoN [B] car [AL] 


on the N. side of Mount Jearim, one of the places 


1 See Lenormant, Les origines, lir2/7.; Schrader, COT 
140; Frd. Del. ar. 153; Che. /s.Ó0! 2297 f. Delitzsch, 
however, still holds to a connection between 2322 and Ass. 
Kurübu (1) = karfibu ‘mighty ' (05s. 77178, 352). Sayce com- 
pares the quasi-human winged figures represented on As- 
sytian walls as fertilising the ‘tree of life,’ the date-palm (C£. 
Mon. 102; cp Tylor, 755.4, 12 383 fF [1889-90]). 

2 Furtwüngler, in Roscher, Lex. Bd. ii., art. * Gryps.' 

3 Raküb'el (D. H. Müller) or perhaps Rekab'el or Rakkib‘el 
(G. Hoffmann) is one of the gods of the Syrian district of 
Ya'di (Zenjirli inscriptions). G. Hoffmann explains Rekab'el 
*charioteer of El’ (2.4, 11 ('96], 252). 

4 Furtwangler, in Roscher, Ler. Bd. ii. (22 555.) : cp Ohne- 
falsch-Richter, A'y/ros, 434 . 

5 See ZA 9 420 f. 94]. 6 Rev. crit., 16 Mai, 1892. 
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which in Joshua (1510) mark the northern frontier of 
the tribe of Judah. It is the modern A'es/d, 2087 ft. 
above sea-level, on a high ridge immediately to the S. 
of the Wady Ghurab, und about half-way between 
Karyat el ‘nab (Robinson's Kiriath-jearim) and Eshü' 
(Eshtaol)| (See Rob. BA 230 3154.) In the time of 
Eusebius and Jerome, who place it on the border, the one 
in Benjamin and the other in Judah, it was ' a very large 
village in the contines of Jerusalem’ (OS, XNaAaauv, 
Chasalon). Stanley (SP 496) fitly compares the name 
and situation with that of Chesulloth or CtiitsLoTH- 
TABOR (g.v). 


CHESED (aa, yacad [D]. YACZAÀ aE NAZAN 
[I.]), son of Nahor by Milcah (Gen. 2222), the eponym 
of a branch of the Chaldwans. See ARAM, § 3, 
ARPHAXAD, 


CHESIL (502), Josh. 1530-194, Beruct. 
CHESNUT (MIW), Gen. 3037, RV Pr ANE. 


CHESTS We MIN uz hk. 29 7 ho yall 2 Obr 
248 7%, used of a box with lid (aon see DooR) and 
hole (37) into which money might be dropped (rAcc- 
cokomoc [BAL], OHcaypoc [Jos. strt. ix. 82]. The 
sime word is used of a coffin (Gen. 5026, see DEAD, 
8 1), and of the Ark of the Covenant (scc ARK, and cp 
CoFFER). 

2. cana 793, Ezek. 27 24, EV ‘ chests of rich apparel,’ 
but though ta (see TREASCRE llovst), like @naar pos 
(Mt. 21:1), might conecivably mean a repository. for 
costly objects, yet the parallel expression ‘mantles (not 
‘wrappings,’ as RV) of blue and broidered work’ shows 
that 193 must mean ‘garments,’ or the ke. 5 aud 1 
are so easily confounded that we need not hesitate to 
read 33 (Che. ), rendering ‘robes of variegated stuff.‘ ! 
See EMBROIDERY, and ep DREss, § 4. 


CHESULLOTH (Mi>D2), Josh. 19:8. 
LOTII-TABOR, 


CHETTIIM (yerrievw [ANV]. 
RV Ciurrim. Sce Ktrriw. 


CHEZIB (213), Gen. 38 sf. 
CHIDON ((13), 1 Ch. 135. 
CHIEF, CHIEFTAIN. The former, like ' cay tein,’ 


is often used in AV as a substantive w ti a conv nint 
vagueness to render various Heb. words (such as 
Ney, vWwS mie. psp) which appear to be used in a more or 
less general sense. 

For ‘chief ruler’ or ‘chief minister’ (2 S. 8 18 226 1 Ch. 52), 
cp Priest and Prince; for ‘chief man’ Grpozos. VtsZ^ 7), see 
Meira; and for * chief of Asia,’ (Acts 19 51) see AstAkCH. 


See CHIS- 


Alce lor ahi 


See ACHZIB, 1. 


See NACHON. 


ree 


CiierTatn occurs only in Zech. 97 1254 RV for F 
which sec DUKE. 

CHILDREN, SONG OF THE THREE. Sce 
DANIEL, 88 19, 22. 

CHILEAB (3852, 8 4). son of David (25.33. In 
rCh.3: he is called DANIEL. (g.v. 4). 


CHILIARCH (yiAtapyoc [Ti. WII] 
RVm See ARMY, § 10. 


CHILION (152; 8 74. yeAAatwn [L]. and 


MANLON (n, MAdAWN [B.M.]. § 74). ‘sickness’ 
and ' wasting,’ the names given to the sons of Naomi 
in the narrative of Ruth (Ruthl2 KeAatwn [B] 
yeAeon [.\]; 75 yeAatoon [B]. xeAecoN [-\]i 49 
xyeAatcoN [B]. yaiA€coN [-\])- 

CHILMAD (1252. yapman [BAQ], Ez. 2723, MT, 
usually supposed to be a phice or land not far from 
Assyria. If this be correct, it must at any rate be some 
fairly well-known place or land. But no name re- 
sembling Chilmad occurs anywhere else, and, as two 


X, for 


Rev. 1913 


1 Cp Ass. burrumu, ‘ variegated cloth’ (Muss-Arnolt). 
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corruptions of the text have already been found in this 
verse (CANNEH, SHEBA, iii.), we may presume a third. 
Read with Targ. 'and Media’ (m). 
Grütz, ‘Babylon and Media' (1) 533); Mez and 
Bertholet, ‘all Media’ (5-53). 
regarded. It came from 5233; the scribe began to 
write $35 too soon. ~ fell out owing to the 4 which 
precedes ; restore }. TR C. 


CHIMHAM (D222. 8$ 66, 77, or [2 S. 194] 1793. 


or [Jer. 41:7; Kt.] OVDS—z.¢., if the text is right, 
' blind' [cp oy mo, cecus fuit, and note Nestle's view 
on the Aramzean origin of BARZILLAI]; yamaam 
[B]. yanaan [A], ayimaam [L] ayimanoc, Jos. 
Ant vii. 111g; in Jer. 4117 -yamaa [B]. -yama [N], 
-yamaam [AQ*]), one of the sons of the Gileadite 
Barzillai, in whose stead he entered the service of David 
(28.193; [38] 4 yaam [B*] 4o [4r]). Most probably 
his real name was .\hinoam (oyrnx); note the ) in 
Jer.'s form, the i in 2 5., the Gr. forms with ayı and v, 
and the Egyptian form (? see below) with n-ma (Che. ). 
Following Ew. (Hist. 3216), Deans Stanley and Plumptre 
have supposed that he carried on the family tradition of 
hospitality by erecting at Bethlehem a khan or hospice 
for travellers (see Jer. 4117, 0793 moj, RV"& 'lodging- 
place of Chimham’). This view, however, is based 
on the faulty reading m^. This should be corrected 


into ni: which is the reading of Jos. (see 47. x. 95), 


of Aq., and of the Hexaplar Syriac (see Field), and 
has been adopted by Hitzig and Giesebrecht. In the 
text represented by @ [see Swete] the > in man: had 
become a 3. Gidroth-chimham—i.e., ‘the hurdles, or 
sheep- pens, of Chimham '—seems a probable name 
for a locality in a pastoral district. —' Chimham' (or 
\hinoam ?) is appended to distinguish this Gederoth 
from other places of the same name. It is just 
possible that the family of Chimham or Ahinoam had 
property there. Among the names of the places in 
Palestine conquered by Seti I. we find Ha(?)-ma-he-mu, 
‘the city of Kaduru in He(?)-n-ma,’ which may possibly 
belong to the same place (WMM As. u. Fur. 193, 
202) vis., Gidroth-chimham (Sayce, Pat. Pal. 157), 
or rather Gidroth-ahinoam. T. K. C.—S. A. C. 

CHIMNEY (M508), Hos.135. See Coat, 8 3, 
LATTICE, $2 (1). 

CHINNERETH (71222, in Josh. 1327 yeneped [B], 
XeNePe)O0. [AL]; 1935. kenepe@ [D] yen. [L], 
xeNepo@ [A]; in Dt, 195%, ‘from Chinnereth ' ; 
MaXaNnapes [B]. arro mayenep. [AF], arro x [L]). 
the name of one of the ‘fenced cities’ of Naphtali 
(Josh. 1935). Possibly it is also referred to in 1 K. 
1525, where we should perhaps read 'and Abel-beth- 
maacah, and Chinneroth, and all the land of Naphtali.'? 
It is of great antiquity, for it occurs under the form 
An-na-ra-tu in the list of places conquered by 
Thotmes I1L, n. 34 (RP 545; WMM As. x. Eur. 


84). It is also given (r), with the prefix 'sea of,’ 
to the Galilean lake (Nu.34:: [xevapa BF, -epec8 
AL] Josh. 1327); (2) to the same inland 'sea' 


without that prefix (Dt. 317, ep Josh. 112 and see below). 
The site of the town ean no longer be identified. 

Jerome identified it with Tiberias (O.$ 112 29) ; some rabbins 
with a town atthe S of the lake called Beth-jerach (probably the 
Tarichxa of Josephus). Others included Sanbari (the Senna- 
hris of fos. B/ iii.9 7) under the designation; a third extended 
the application of the name to Beth-shean (Ser. rabba, 
par. 98, Wünsche) This vagueness sufficiently shows that 
nothing was known as to the site of the ancient town. Cp 
Neubauer, Géog. Talm., 214 f. 

On the derivation of Chinnereth, see GENNESARET. 

T. K. C. 

1 The Kt. reading Diop, Jer.4117, may safely be disre- 
garded. 

2 5255; pweb3 Dx) manx min MT's p335 may conceal 
nx. ©, in 2Ch. 16:4, however, presupposes baD ninpa 
(ràs meptxwpous ; see Ki., SBOT). 
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Less probably | 


54 should be dis- | 


CHISLOTH-TABOR 


CHINNEROTH ([Gins.] 1323 or [Bà.) M1733, the 
‘pluralis extensivus! of CHINNERETH) is the name 
applied (1), with the prefix ‘sea of,' to the Galilean 
lake in Josh. 123 (xevepeð [BFL], xevv. [A]), (2), with- 
out this prefix (cp Dt. 317), to the same lake in Josh. 112 
(kevepw [B], xevepe60. [A], -e8 [FL]), (3), in the spelling 
CINNEROTH (AV only), to a district (?) in Naphtali 
laid waste by Benhadad king of Damascus (1 K. 1520, 
xevepe0 [AL], xegpa6 [B]. See Cirv, 82(/.), n. The 
second and third passages nced a brief comment. In 
I K. 1520, Ewald (ist, 2290, n. 6) explains ‘all Chin- 
neroth’ to mean the W. shore of Lake Merom and the 
Sea of Galilee and of that part of the Jordan which 
flows between those lakes; Thenius, the basin which 
extends from Lake Merom to the upper point of the 
Sea of Galilee. Such a large extent of meaning, 
however, is improbable. Unless we adopt the cor- 
rection suggested above (CHINNERETH) it is best to 
suppose Chinneroth to mean here the shores (or the W. 
or E. shore alone) of that famous lake. In support of 
this explanation, the second passage mentioned above 
(Josh. 112) may be appealed to. 


The text, however, is not quite correct. The rendering ‘in 
the Arabah south of Chinneroth ' (RV) can hardly be defended. 


The difficulty lies in 223, for which it is better with Di. to read 
133 (GBAFL drévavrı); we shall then get the phrase ‘in the 


Arabah over against Chinneroth.' This may be a designation 
of the fertile plain called ¢/-Ghuweir, the GENNESARET of the 
Synoptic Gospels, in which the town of Chiunereth was presum- 
ably situated. Cp GENNESARET, and JUDAH UPON JORDAN. 


CHIOS (yioc [Ti. WH]: Chius), the beautiful and 
fruitful Sejo, the central member of the triad of large 
islands lying off the coast of Asia Minor. It has little 
connection with biblical history, but the solitary mention 
of it (Acts 2015) very clearly indieates its geographical 
position. Paul returning from Maeedonia, to keep 
Pentecost at Jerusalem, touched at Mitylene in Lesbos ; 
next day he was ‘over against’ Chios (xarnyrjocaper 
dyrixpus Xiov) ; probably somewhere about Cape Argen- 
num, mod. Asfrokavo, which was a place of anchorage 
(Polyb. 168). On the third day at Samos. The ship 
evidently anchored each night and sailed with the early 
morning breeze, which prevails generally in the ZEgean 
during the summer, blowing from the N. and dying 
away in the afternoon. The run from Mitylene to Chios 
is something over 50 m. Herod's voyage as related in 
Jos. Ant. xvi. 22, in the reverse direction, illustrates the 
apostle's journey. 

Strabo describes the town as having a good harbonr with 
anchorage for eighty ships (6:5). Panl possibly lay becalmed 
in the channel (about 7 m. wide), and may not have landed. The 
island was noted for its wines (Strabo, 64:, 657) w. J. W. 


CHISLEU, RV Chislev (!9D2, in Assyr. Kisilivu, 
cp A.47'? 380, in Palm. TEE De Vog. Svr. Cent. 
nos. 24, 75): Zech.71 yaceAey [ABT°] -ciA. 
[N¥cacb], -cA. [P*], paciAey or pac. [IN]; Neh. Ir, 
cexeHAoy [B], -yend. [B**], -yeuA [N*]. xeceAev 
[Nc2"£], yaceHAoy [A], yacadey [L]. AV has 
CASLEU in 1 Mace. 154 452 (xaceXev [ANSAV], -oad. 
[3*]. but yaceAeoy LA in 452]). See MONTH, § 5. 


CHISLON (}}9D3 ‘confidence’? yacAcuN [BAFL}), 
the father of Elidad (Nu. 3421). 


CHISLOTH-TABOR (map nito ; § 99 ‘loins’ or 
‘flanks’ of Tabor ; cp Aznoth-tabor, ‘ears’ or ‘ peaks 
of Tabor; yaceAwéaid [B], -cAAc)0 Badwp [A], 
-CEAASO ,GaBcop [L]) Josh 1912 or in v. 18 CHESUL- 
LoTH (7101222 ; yacaAo)8 [B]. ayaceA. [AL]) lay 
on the border between Zebulun (Josh.19:2) and 
Issachar (v. 18). It is the Xaloth (Zadw@) of Josephits 
(B/ii.8B1 Vit 44), the Chusalus or Xacedovs of 
Eusebius and Jerome— described by them as a small 
village on the plain below Mount Tabor, 8 R. m. from 
Dioczesarea or Sepphoris (O.S™914 9425 29359). It is 
represented by the modern /ksd/, 460 ft. above sea 
level, 7 m. SW, from Sepphoris, 54m. N. from Shunem, 
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aud nearly 3 m. W. from the base of Mount Tabor. 
'Ihe name has been suggested as an emendation for 
MaicaAw0 or MeacaNwÓ0 in r Macc. 92 and of Chellus 
in Judith lọ (see CitEt.LUs).— The position of the place 
on the main road N., in the pass between Tabor and 
the hills of Nazareth, explains its strategical value, as 
witnessed in its various appearances in history. 


CHITHLISH (2"5n3), Josh. 1549 RV, AV KrritListi, 


CHITTIM (D'ND), 1s 23: AV, Gen. 104 
Kirttst (gr). 
CHIUN (1*3) and SICCUTH (M20), Am. 526 RV, 
* Yea, ye [O house of Israel] have borne Siccuth your 
-a king, and Chiun your images, the star of 
5 | pcos voile god.' AV, RV differ by rendering 
cation. 35. «the tabernacle (of). ‘These words 
have long been a puzzle to scholars. The primary 
question is, whether they should be considered. appella- 
tives or proper nouns. ‘The problem is ancient, as 
appears from the phenomena of the versions (sce below, 
82) Into the syntactical and exegetical difficulties of 
t. 26, taken with its context, we cannot here enter ; our 
object is to consider the explanation of the above- 
mentioned words offered by Schrader (S4 A. 324 7 
[74]. and COT 2141 f. ), which, though widely accepted, 
fails to satisfy some good critics. According to Schrader's 
theory nas is to be pointed mz3 and ie ed the former 


cte 


representing the divine name Sakkut, the latter Kaiwān. 
Oppert had already recognised in Chiun the Babylonian 
Kaiwán, and this identification may be regarded as 
almost certain. The word is of frequent occurrence in 
Babylonian msythological and religious texts as the name 
of the planet Saturn. It is of uncertain meaning and 
etymology. 

Other Semitic peoples have preserved the same name, prob- 
ably as loan words, for Saturn is called by the Mandæans js 
by the Syrians who. and by the Persians Aarwin (for 
references to the occurrence of the ward in Babylonian texts, see 
Jensen, Aosmod. 111 f). 

The name Siceuth presents much greater difficulties. 
Schrader has shown that the name Sak-kut, which is 
probably the same as the Siecuth of the text, is used in 
a Babylonian list as a name, or an ideographic writing, 
for the god Ninib(2 R. 5745). Ninib, however, appears 
to be the god of the planet Kaiwanu or Saturn (see 
Jensen, Avsmol. 136 f. ; Lotz, Quest. de hist, Sabbati, 
27 7). We scem, therefore, to be brought to the con- 
clusion that Sakkuth and Kaiwan are the same (which 
would be still more clear if it could be shown with 
certainty that SAG-UÉ, 2 R. 32 no. 3 4. 25, might be read 
Sak-kut, as Oppert and Sehrader believe). Not all the 
steps in the argument made to connect Sak-kut and 
Kaiwan are perfectly clear. Still, indirect confirmation 
of the correctness of the result has lately come to hand, 
the two words having been fonnd together in a mytho- 
logical text. In the Surpu texts Sak-kut and Ixa wanu 
are invoked together (4 R. 52 col. 4 7. 9; ep Zimmern, 
Beit. zur. Kenntniss der Bab, Rel., 1806, p. 10 / 179). 
In this text at least the two words Sak-kut and Kaiwan 
appear together as they do in Amos. 

[Not improbably, according to Che., there is a reference to 
Saccuth- Kaiwán in 2 K. 1730 (see Stc oru- Fi sore) and 
another to Kaiwan in a passage of Ezekiel, ‘The ir 
jealousy’ in Ezek. 83 5 is not a possible title; 7xjp secms to 
be a corraption of J} XYD. The word for ‘image’ is 722; it was 
probably a statue of Kaiwan which Ezekiel saw (in ecstasy) 
‘northward of the altar gate’ in the outer court of the temple, 
unless indeed byg (Ivo, 8 rc.) should rather be pab—sre., 
lamassu, one of the names for the colossal winged bulls which 
guarded the entrances of Assyrian and Babylonian palaces and 
temples (cp Ezek.835 where, however, read N2993, ‘at the 
entrance,’ with Gra. for 3x33). At any rate, we now seem to 
know the period to which the interpolation of Am.526 refers 
(see further Che., Exp. Times, 10142, Dec. '98)]. 

The connection of Siccuth and Chiun with the Baby- 
lonian name and the ideographic value for the planct 
Saturn agree well with their juxtaposition in Am. 526, 


and if ‘sx 333 and oonby are transposed, the verse 
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becomes at least intelligible (see Schr. i., and cp Orelli, 
ad loc.) ‘The phenomena of 6's text, however, and 
2. Text also those of the MT, suggest the inference 

i “that there may be a more deeply -seated 
corruption (see AMOS, § 13). 

| For the mag of Heb. text @BAQ Symm. give thy Gxqvrv— 
fe, NID (cp Acts7 43), lesh. œ ; Ag. gvoxiagp ovs, 
Theod. rhv ópacaw, Vg. fa^ernaculum, Tg. (Lag) mya, which 
confirms MT. For ju (Heb. text and Tg.), Aq. aud Symm. 


have xov, Theod. auavpuaw, Vg. imaginem (for © see Rem- 

rnas) The pointing of MT seems to be suggested by that of 

PW, ‘abomination "idol"; cp S153. For references to recent 

critics see Amos, § 13, and cp Che., Erp. Jan. 1897, pp. 42-44.] 
R. W.R. 

CHLOE (y^Aou [Ti Wii]. a woman of whom 
nothing is known, save that ‘ they of Chloe (01 yAQuc) 
were the first to let Paul know at Ephesus of the 
division which had arisen in the Corinthian church 
(1 Cor. Lar). 

Whether she belonged to Ephesus or to Corinth, who the 
members of her household were, whether even she was a 
Christian or not, are questions on all of which only conjectures 
can be offered. — It is possible, but hardly probable, that 


Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus (1 Cor. 1617 /.) may have 
been servants of Clilue. 


CHOBA ‘ywBa [BA]. xaBa (x). gs e» [Laz.], 
225.5 [Walton], called in Judith I54/. Chobai 
(ywBat [BNA] yooBa  N*], in 155 yooBa [BNA], 
hs Quae [Lag.]), is mentioned in connection with the 
defensive measures of the Jews against Holofernes 
(Judith 4 4). Reland (p. 721) proposed the Coaéis of 
the Tab. Peut. ncar Jericho, a site that. would agree 
with both the Greck and the Syriac of Judith 4 4; and 
in connection with it Conder (PAF Mem. 2231) points 
to the ruin e/-Me&Aubóy and the cave Arak ef Khubèy 
on the Roman road 3 m. from Jubas (see THEBEZ) and 
1I from Zersan. 


CHOENIX (xyoiN(Z; in Ezek. 4510 f. ("^9 for 
BATH) a measure of capacity Rev.66 RVmg (EV 
' measure '). See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

CHOIR. The sulject of the hereditary choirs, or 
better, guilds of singers is considered elsewhere (sce 

PsaArMs) We content ourselves here 

Mcr with the Talmudic statements relative to 
the Temple choir in the narrower sense of the word, 
postponing, however, the question of choral psalms. 
‘Fhe ‘Talmud affirms that the choir in the Second 
Temple consisted of not less than twelve adult Levites, 
nine of whom played on the instrument called the 
Kinnor (lyre?), two on the Nebel (lute ?), while the 
remaining one beat the sels¢lim (cymbals). This 
number might, however, be exceeded on the oceasion 
of festivals (Mish. Zach. 23-5). No statement is made 
as to the number of the singers whom these musicians 
accompanied, from which Gratz infers that the instru- 
mental and the vocal music were performed by the 
same persons. This seems to illustrate Ps. 921[-] 2[4] 
(Che. )— 

Good is it to give thanks to Yahwé, 

To make melody to the name of the Most High, 


To the sound of the horn and the lute, 
To the sweetly sounding notes of the lyre. 


Certainly the most important duty of the choir of 
Levites was the service of song. The Talmud also 
states that boys’ voices were called in to modify the 
deep bass of the men's voices. The choir boys did not 
stand on the platform with the Levites, but lower down, 
so that their heads were on a level with the feet of the 
Levites. They were sons of persons of rank in Jeru- 
salem ('evv "vprsz. Talm, ZrueA 136). See Gritz, 
Psalmen, 65 f. ; Del., Ps. 26 f., 372; and cp Music, 
ST 

ud duty of the choir is briefly summed up in Neh. 
1224 2 Ch. 515. It is nion 7t25, £e, to raise the 
2. Duty strain of praise (Hallélü— praise ye) and 

i * thanksgiving (Hódü — give ye thanks). See 
H ALLEL, CONFESSION, § 3. The formula of ' thanks- 
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giving which served as a refrain in the later eucharistic 
songs was, ' For he is good, for his loving-kindness is 
for ever’ (2 Ch. 513 73 6 Ezra311 Jer. 3311—the last 
passage has been expanded by a late writer —and cp 
the psalms beginning ‘Give thanks unto Yahwé’'). 
Were there any female singers in the temple choirs? 
From Neh. 767 Peritz infers that there were (‘ Women 
in the Ancient Hebrew Cult.’ JBZ 17 148 ['98]). 

Strange lo say, the word ‘choirs’ occurs but once, and only 
in RVmg. Mattaniah (if this mg. is right) was ‘over the 
choirs’ (MT ni), Neh. 128. Del. (Psalmen 26), Ry., and 
Kau. (77.5), however, give ‘choir’ as the rendering of ndn 
in Neh. 1231, where RV has ‘companies that gave thanks.’ 
This may be accepted, but the mg. ‘choirs’ in 128 is but a con- 
fession of the great improbability of MT. Neither pyy3 nor 
neva (which Ry. and Kön. prefer) can be naturally defended. 
Read mo5y, ‘over the thanksgiving’ (Bóttch., OL, Guthe). 
EV in Neh. I28, therefore, virtually corrects the text. ØL émi 
Tàv éfouoAoyrseoy : BERA pointed PTI (eri rov xepov). Cp 
Neh. 11 r7, and see MATTANIAH, 2. T. K. C. 


CHOLA (ywAa [B], Judith 154 RV, AV Cora 
(gens): 

CHOR-ASHAN, RV Con-ASHAN (377002), 15.3030. 
See AsHAN and DoR-ASHAN. 


CHORAZIN (yopazeiN [Ti. WH] Mt. 11 21 Lk. 1013 
Eus. OS? 30377 yuyp-). In these two passages Jesus 
calls woe upon Chorazin and Bethsaida (and immediately 
after on Capernaum) as towns in which his wonderful 
works have produced no effect. Krom his direct address 
to all three, they appear to have lain together within his 
sight. Jerome (OS® 1117 Chorozain) places Chorazin 
2 R.m. from Capernaum (Euseb. 12 R.m., but this 
seems a copvists error). In his commentary on Is. 91 
Jerome describes the town as on the shore of the lake— 
like Capernaum, Tiberias, and Bethsaida. From this 
Robinson (723359 J.) argues for the site at Tell Hüm. 
But about r m. N. of Tel Him, in a shallow 
widy running from the Lake into the hills, there are 
black basalt ruins, ineluding those of a large syna- 
gogue, with Corinthian columns, which bear the name 
Kerasch (PEL Mem. 400-2). Now, Willibald (722) 
says that he went from Capernaum to Bethsaida, thence 
to Chorazin, and thence to the sources of the Jordan—a 
course which, in spite of what Robinson asserts, suits 
Kerazeh as it does not suit either Tell ITàm, or any 
other site on the Lake. „Accordingly, most moderns, 
since Thomson discovered the site in 1857, agree that 
Kerazeh is Chorazin, and take Jerome's statement as 
either vague or inaccurate. (Robinson thinks the name 
may have drifted from Tell Him to Kerazeh.) Jesus 
calls Chorazin a city and treats it as comparable with 
Tyre and Sidon. The ruins are extensive, and there 
are traces of a paved road connecting the site with the 
great trunk road from Capernaum to Damascus. 

The Bab. Talmud (.MezaAoth 85a) praises the wheat of 
Chorazin (mr cp Neubauer, Gog. Talm. 220). In the days 


of Eusebius and Jerome (330 and 400 A.D.) the place was in 
ruins. Willibald found a Christian Church there. GARS 


CHORBE (yopBe [BA]), 1 Esd.5:2 RV = Ezra 29 
ZACCAL 


CHOSAMEUS (yocamaoc [P] -omaioc [A] 
l^ wosa aaan) [Syr.]), 1 Esd. 932, The 
name follows Simon (=Shimeon in || Ezra 1031), and 
hence may represent one of the three names in Evra 
1032 otherwise omitted in 1 Esd. Possibly in a poor 
MS only the final 4 of Malluch and the third name 
Shemariah were legible, and out of these the scribe made 
Choshamiah (Ball, Far. «£50c.). Otherwise the name has 


arisen from Hashum (asin), v 33: but the Syr Laas 
still remains a difficulty. 


CHOZEBA, RV Cozesa (71213), 1 Ch. 422}. See 
ACHTZIB, I. 
CHRIST (o ypictoc [Ti. WH]), Mt.24. See 


MESSIAH, § 2, end. 
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CHRISTIAN, NAME OF. We can readily under- 
stand that the followers of Jesus confessed to the name 
of their Master whenever occasion arose. On the other 
hand, the time, the place, and the circumstances of the 
origin of the name Xprotiavds as a specific designation 
are obscure. According to Acts1126 the matter seems 
a simple one; but, with this passage before us, it is 
remarkable how seldom the name 
occurs elsewhere in the records of 

early Christianity. In the NT the only other places 
where it is found are Acts 2628 and 1 Pet. 416. It is 
certainly not alluded to in Acts 54:; for ' the name’ on 
account of which the apostles here suffer dishonour was, 
as we are expressly told in 7.40, the name of Jesus. 
"This passage, accordingly, belongs to the same category 
as Mk. 937 41— where, besides, the words ‘because ye 
are Christ's! after éml rj óvóuari pov (so Ti.) may be 
merely the explanatory marginal gloss of some early 
reader—and Mk. 1313. In Ja. 27 also, the * honourable 
name' by which the readers are called is not the name 
‘Christian,’ but the name of Christ himself as their Lord; 
for the expression is to be explained in the same sense 
as Am. 912 (' the heathen, which are called by my name ') 
—viz., by reference to 2 S. 1228 (' lest . . . it be called 
after my name’). All passages of this class must here be 
left out of account, inasmuch as they do not presuppose 
the specific name ‘ Christian.’ The name is presupposed, 
as far as the NT is concerned, only in Lk. 622 (7d dvoua 
bu xv). 

Outside of the NT, according to the exhaustive re- 
searches of Lipsius,! the name does not occur in either 
of the epistles ascribed to Clement of Rome; it is 
absent from Barnabas, Ilermas, Polycarp, the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies, Vatian, and the Cohortatio ad 
Grecos. The Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions, as also 
the Catholic Acts of Peter and Paul, have it only in a 
few passages of later insertion ; so also with the Gnostic 
writings. Asa word in regular use it makes its earliest 
appearances in the Apologists — Justin, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, Minucius Felix —and in the ‘Epistle to 
Diognetus,' in Ignatius, who uses also the word Xpuwr- 
tavicuds, in the ‘Martyrdom of Polycarp,’ in the 
Catholic cjpryya Térpov, in the letter of the churches of 
Lugdünum and Vienna (Eus. 777 51 f.), in Irenæus, 
Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria. To this list 
must be added the passage in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles (124), discovered after the publication of 
Lipsius's essay. 

Lipsius, it is true, points out allusions to the existence 
of the name ‘Christian’ in older writings. As far as 
Hermas, however, is concerned, the only valid passage 
is Sim. ix. 17 4. 

The phrase is émi rà Ovdpart TOU vioU ToU Beod kadetlar. 
Such expressions as Td óvopa ToU viov Tou coU opety (ix. 132 f. 
1454 163) or Aauávew (ix. 13 7) or Peper (Polycarp, 6 3) do not 
necessarily presuppose the word Xpiotiavds, and the simple 
phrase rd évoua hopety (S77. ix. 13 2), or macxerv tà ro ovopa, 
or évexa rod óvóuaros (ix. 2835; Vis. iii. 19 2 1), in several cases 
is clearly in juxtaposition to the words ro 6voxza ToU vioù ToU 
coU or ToU Kuptou (Sim. ix. 133, 28 2-6; Fs. iii. 5 2). 

Even 1 Clem. 143 f. cannot with certainty be taken in 
the sense which is so abundantly plain in Justin (.4/07. 

14): Xpurriavol elvai kar yoposueÜa * 7d 06 xpyoróv 
puceiaOar od Oikaiov. This play upon words seems, 
besides, to be sufficiently explained by the consideration 
that ypyords had at that time the same pronunciation 
as xpiorés. Tertullian (45.3 ; Ad Nat. 13), however, 
expressly says that the Gentiles perperam or corrupte 
pronounced it Chrestiani. Xpynoravol is the reading in 
all three NT passages of the uncorrected N; it pre- 
ponderates in the inscriptions ; and Justin, according to 
-Blass (Hermes, 1895, pp. 465-470), associates this word 
with xpnorés in his Apology (i. 4 46 49 ; ii. 6, where, as he 
says, «expíja Dat ought to be read), just as in his Dialogue 
with Trypho he associates it with xpíew. Blass con- 


1. Infrequency. 


1 * Ueber den Ursprung u. d. áltesten Gebrauch des Christen- 
namens;' Gratulationsprogramm der theologischen Facultat 
Jena für Hase, 1873, pp. 6-10. 
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jectures from this that the Pagans to whom the 
apology is addressed had derived the words ‘anointed, 
followers of the anointed,’ which were mysterious to 
them, by a popular etymology from porus; and Justin, 
for simplicity's sake, accepted the derivation without 
seeking to correct it. 

We have thus seen that the name was left unused by 
a series of Christian writers at a time when it was already 

r familiar to the younger Pliny (Æpist. 10 

2. Possible : Deu o Moe 
mu ririn © [o7]) in 112 A.D., to Tacitus (Ann. 

mis iiio nd 1544) in 116-117 A.D., and to Suetonius 
(Vero, 16) in 120 A.n. The plain fact is that they did 
not need it. For designating their community there lay 
at their command an ample variety of expressions,! such 
as ‘brethren,’ ' saints,' ‘elect,’ ‘called,’ ‘that believed," 
‘faithful,’ ‘disciples,’ ‘they that are in Christ,’ * they that 
are in the Lord,’ ‘they that are Christ's,’ and ['any . 
of the way'?] 1t follows that, notwithstanding its 
absence from their writings, the name of Christian may 
very well have originated at à comparatively early time. 

It can hardly, however, have been current at so carly 
a date as that indicated in Acts 1126. 

The famine predicted at that time, according to Acts 11 28, 
occurred in Palestine between the years 44 and 48. (The belief 
that it extended over the whole of the habitable world is a mis- 
take.) The prediction itself must, of course, have been earlier. 
Indeed, the expression, ‘which came to pass ^n the days of 
Claudius,’ may be held to imply that it was made before the 
accession of that emperor—that is to say, before 41 AbD. With 
this it agrees that the death of Herod Agrippa 1. (44 A.D.) is 
mentioned in the following chapter (12). 

Some fifteen years later, or more, the claim to be 
‘of Christ’ was made by a single party in Corinth 
(1 Cor. 112). 

Presumably certain personal disciples of Jesus had first apphed 
this designation to themselves, whilst denying to Paul the fey 
to be so called, as also his right to the SAT (2 Cor. 107 
Paul, on the other hand, takes great pains to establish the er 
of all believers in Christ to the designation (1 Cor. 1 13 325; also 
7221523 Rom. 8 1 Gal. 329 524). 


Thus it can hardly have been already a current name. 

As for Jesus himself, it is permissible to doubt whether 
he used in their present forms such expressions as we 
now find in Mk. 937 41 1313—that is to say, with the 
emphasis upon his own name. ‘The theory that he pre- 
supposes the currency of the name ' Christians‘ in Lk. 
622 is absolutely excluded by the consideration that, 
according to the same gospel, he does not himself lay 
claim to the name of Christ till later (920), and even then 
wishes it to be kept secret, and further that, according to 
the same author (Acts 1] 26), the name ' Christians’ did 
not arise till a considerable time after his death. 

Alb this makes it more than doubtful whether the 
writer had even here any trustworthy authority for 
assigning the occurrence to so carly a date. llis reason 
for doing so may have been simply that the founding 
of the first Gentile Christian church seemed to be the 
most likely occasion for its coming into use. 

The suddenness with which the name ‘ Christian’ 
becomes one of frequent occurrence in the writings of 
3. Used by and os sega dn Rc Perd first 

: »came necessary for Christians in their 

with Pagans. yn * p is E 
dealings with Pagans. In speaking to 
the latter, such periphrases as ‘those of Christ’ were 
found to be inadequate: a definite name was wanted, 
In fact, it is probable enough that the name came from 
the heathen themselves in the first instance. With such 
a view of its origin .Acts1126 fits in very well. At all 
events, the name did not come from the Jews. These 
were still looking for their Messiah. By using a name 
which signified ' those of the Messiah,’ they would by 
»nplication have justified the sect that regarded Jesus 
as such, and so have stultified themselves. Even THerod 
Agrippa 1L, notwithstanding his Greck training and the 
indifference towards his ancestral religion. which this 
carried with it, could not have gone so far ; moreover, 
he still held by Judaism to the extent at least that he 


1 abeAdoi, &ytot, éxAextoi, xAnrot, TLTTEVOrTES, mi Tof, parai, 
oi €y Npcau, oi óvres Ev xvpiu, ot ToU Npurrov, oi THs 090v óvres. 
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insisted upon King Azizus of Emesa and King Polemo of 
Cilicia being cireumeised before being allowed to marry 
his sisters Drusilla and Berenice (Jos. int. xx. 7 1.3 | Eg 
139. 145 ]- If, accordingly, the saying attributed to 
him in Acts 2628! is authentic, the name "(€ hristian ' 
must by that time have become so thoroughly established 
that its etymological meaning was no longer thought of. 
The whole scene, however, is in full accord with the 
tendency of Acts (see. ACTS, 8 51) to set forth Paul's 
innocence, and at the same tirne the truth of Christianity, 
as accepted by the Roman authorities; and this of course 
is more effectively done by the mouth of a Jew. An 
obvious parallel is the statement of Herod Antipas in 
the gospel bv the same author (Lk. 236-15); Put its 
historicity is open to grave suspicion, both iu. view of 
what we know of Herod's relations to John the Bapust 
and in view of the fact that the story is absent from t c 
other gospels. Even if Pauls meeting with Herod 
Agrippa 11. is historical, the word Xptrriavos may very 
casily have come into the narrative out of the author 5 
own vocabulary. We are informed by the same writer 
(Aets 215) with much greater precision that ‘sect of the 
Nazarenes ' (aipeots Tov Nagwpacwy) was the name given 
by the Jews to the Christians, as we learn alc» trom 
Tertullian ( f. arc. 4£) and Jerome (in Jes. ch. 5r y. 
497 025) Tt was not till afterwards that the expr ssi va 
was restricted to a particular sect Of Christians a fact 
by which Epiphanius allowed himself to be misled, He 
tells us ( /7er. 299) that the Jews, in their publie prayers, 
which were offered three times daily in their synagogues, 
pronounced a solemn curse upon this sect a curse 
which, as we learn from Justin (2207. 16 and elsewhere), 
and indeed as we see from the nature of the case, apple | 
rather to all Christizns.? 1ts Hebrew name, Birkat-ha- 
Minim, shows that the Jews had still another name for 
the Christians—and this name could also be Griecised 
into Mevacoe. 
As for the place where the name Christian arose, the 
apparent Latin termination used to be thought to point to 
d Place ot t western, indeed (lac. dna. Ji 44) ton 
Roman, origin; but thatit was there that 
origin. REA : : 
the name first came into use is by no 
means said by Tacitus, whilst in such à word as 
Herodian, "Hpogóravós (Mk. 36 and clsewhere), we have 
evidence that in the Greck-speaking domain this col- 
loqual Latin. formation of personal names (es, Civsa- 
Mani), in incorrect invitation of forms like. Pompeiani 
(where the z is part of the root}, was not unknown. 
The ancient Greek. grammarians recognise the termina- 
tion -avos for derivatives from town and country names, 
and even designate it specially as the ríos "Agtavos, as 


being met with, not in Greece itself, but in Asia 
(Buttmann, clas. Gr. Sprachlehre, 8 11054; many 
examples in Lipsius, 13-16). [ni this matter, therefore, 


Acts 1126 is not open to criticism (yet see above, § 21. 
The time at which the name arose could not with 

assurance be placed earlier than 79 A.D., even if a certain 

inscription (which. disappeared soon after 


5. , inscri 
A Pompeii its discovery) at Pompei, on the wall of 
inscription. CORTE e 

a building ‘at first supposed to have been 


a Christian meeting-house), had actually contained. tlie 
letters MAIS TIANI. 

This reading might very well have been a derivative fom, the 
tolerably frequent: proper name Chrestus (sce above, 8 1); but, 
in point of fact, the reading is only a con ecture, and, accordi y 
to kie--ling's original transcription (which is still extant), tlic 
word really was ceristire— whatever that may mean. 

The architecture. of the house shows it to have been 
an ‘inn’ (caupona), provided even with a cella mere- 
tricia, where, accordingly, it is hardly likely that Christian 


1 The best-attested reading, év $ÀCyo pe meiües Npiariavov 
morgar (unless we are to read, with PR, yerea6ac or, with A, 
metOy, or, to conjecture with Hort, meroWas (instead or ue 
mede) is perhaps most easily explained as a Latinism: * you 
are persuading me somewhat to act the part of a Christian’ 
(Christianum agere; so Potwin, Bibl. Sacr. 1889, p. :-2 f). 

2 This solemn curse is said to have first taken shape at Jabneh 
in the time of Gamaliel ii. (80-177 A.D.) 
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meetings would have been held ; in fact, the inscription, 
which begins with the words, ‘ Vina Nervii,’ was prob- 
ably an advertisement of wines.! 

An answer to our question can, therefore, be hoped 
for only from examination of the history of the Christian 
persecutions. The character of these 
has been placed in an entirely new 
light by the proposition of Mommsen 
in 1885 (Rim. Gesch. 5520, n.), which has since then 
been more fully and claborately developed by him 
in Sybel's. ZZist.. Z'schr. 64 389-429 [go], and accepted 
by C. J. Neumann (Der. róm. Staat u. d. Allgem. 
Kir fe, 116 ['90]) and by Ramsay (chap. 10, 8 5) 
—that 'the persecution of the Christians was always 
similar to that of robbers.' On this view, every pro- 
vincial governor had, without special instructions, the 
duty of seeking out and bringing to justice Zufrones, 
sacrilegos, plagiartos (kidnappers), and fures. (Dig. 
i. 18 15 xlviii. 134), and for this end was invested, over 
and above his ordinary judicial attributes, with a very 
full power of magisterial coercion, which was not 
limited to deinite offences, or to a regular form of 
process, or to any fixed scale of punishments. Only, 
as far as Roman citizens were concerned, banishment 
was forbidden, and the eapital penalty was reserved for 
the judgment of the emperor. 

i. Leyal Status of Christians. —While actually throw- 
ing into still further obscurity the date of the origin 
of the Christian name, this discovery of Mommsen's 
(above, 8 o) sheds nuch light upon the question of legal 
position, ‘The points on which the scholars named, as 
well as others, are agreed are, briefly, these. Among the 
duties of à Roman citizen a fundamental place was held 
by that of worshipping the ancestral gods. By these in 
the earliest period were meant only those of the city of 
Rome ; but subsequently those of Latium were included, 
and finally all those of Italy and Greece, as soon as 
they had been formally recognised by decree of the 
senate. Non-citizens were forbidden to proselytise to 
strange gods, bat not to worship them, so far as this 
did not appear to be of danger to the state. The 
Christian religion, however, was held to be dangerous 
in this way, as denying the existence of the gods of the 
state. ‘The Jewish religion was, strictly, under the 
same ban; and, therefore, circumeision was laid under 
severe penalties by Hadrian, and, as far as non-Jews 
were concerned, by Antoninus Pius and Septimius 
Severus also. For themselves, however, the Jews, 
apart from the prohibition by Hadrian just mentioned, 
possessed religious freedom on the ground of special 
privileges conceded to them, particularly by Julius Cæsar 
and Augustus, in accordance with the favoured position 
which they had enjoyed, long before the Roman rule, 
in Egypt and elsewhere in the Kast. ‘These privileges 
included exemption from military service, which would 
have interfered with their strict observance of the 
sabbath, and exemption from the obligation to appear 
before the courts on th.t day. When Cæsar, on 
account of suspected political activity, suppressed 
cunta collegia preter antiquitus constituta (Suet. Ces. 
42), the Jews were expressly exempted. New corpora- 
tions in the older (7.e., sehatorial) provinces required 
the sanction of the senate; in the imperial provinces 
still under military government that of the emperor 
himself was doubtless sufficient. It is probable that 
burial societies had a general sanction from the senate. 
Apart from these, however, there were many societies 
which had never obtained any special concession. 
They were left alone if they did not appear to be 
dangerous ; but at any moment they could be suppressed 
by the police. In the cases of those which had been 
sanctioned by the senate, suppression was made lawful 


1 So Victor Schulize, Z. 4 K'irchengesch. 1881. pp. 125-130, 
and also, as regards the text, C/Z 4679 (71. The inscription 
ought not, therefore, to be relied on, as it is still relied on by 
Ramsay (CAterch(3) chap. 12, § 5, p. 268, and St. Paw, chap. 15, 
$ 1, ed. 1896, p. 346). 


6. Early per- 
secutions. 
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only by a new senatorial decree. Now, the Christians 
could never have obtained such a concession, for their 
religion did not belong to the class of permitted re- 
ligions. In their case, accordingly, the well-known 
rule (Dig. xlvii. 22:1) did not apply: ('permittitur 
tenuioribus stipem menstruam conferre, dum tamen 
semel in mense coeant . . . sed) religionis causa coire 
non prohibentur, dum tamen per hoc non fiat contra 
senatus consultum, quo illicita collegia arcentur.' 
They had, therefore, to hold their meetings simpiy on 
sutferance, and were never for a moment free from the 
risk of police interference. Still, thev did not expose 
themselves to persecution or to death merely by holding 
unauthorised meetings. For such an offence these 
penalties were much too severe. When a sodalitas 
of this sort was broken up, unless its object had been 
in itself eriminal, the members were subjected only 
to a mild punishment. In facet, they were allowed 
to divide among theniselves the funds of the society, 
which were confiscated in the case of all capital offen- 
ces. Persecution and capital punishment fell to 
the lot of the Christians, therefore, only because their 
religion was regarded as criminal. In the case of 
Roman citizens it implied a viclation of the duty to 
worship the gods of the state; in the case of pro- 
vinc.als who were not citizens, á0eórys as against the 
local gods of the place was in hke manner implied. 
In a (legally) very lax sense they were accused of 
sacrilegium, Which originally meant only theft of sacred 
objects. Over and above this, all Christian subjects 
were chargeable with the offence of refusing to worship 
the Emperor, an offence legally construed as majestas, 
or eri men la se majestatis—more precisely, as majestatis 
imperatorum—the majestas populi Komani not being 
touched by this class of offences. ‘Thus, either as 
sacrilege or as majestas, Christianity could at all times 
be prosecuted, and-—certainly in the case of non- 
citizens, probably also in that of citizens—-by the mere 
exercise of arbitrary coercive power. The penalties 
under either charge were, approximately, the same. 

il. Correspondence of Pliny and Trajan.—Thus we 
gain a new light on the correspondence between Pliny 
and Trajan (see above, $ 2). Let it be premised that 
by the //zg;//ia (2), as may be gathered from the 
allusion in the words cibum promiscuum et innoxium 
(7), were certainly intended the e^u4e Threstee and the 
concubitus Oedifpodei, which, as we learn from Justin 
(Apol. 126 212) and other writers of the second century, 
were laid to the charge of the Christians. Acts 208 
already appears to be intended to meet the familiar 
accusation. The story ran that before the beginning ol 
these orgies all lights were put out. Pliny's question, 
then, whether the mere fact of being Christian {zomen 
ipsum), or whether only the crimes associated therewith 
ought to be punished, is, from what we have seen, 
already answered in the first sense, and is so decided 
by ‘Trajan also. On the other hand, Trajan's injunction, 
conquirendi non sunt, with which also is to be associated 
his order to disregard anonymous letters of accusation, 
is an important mitigation of the law, as is his other 
direction that a Christian who formally renounces his 
Christianity by sacrificing to the images of the gods 
shall be exempt trom punishment. Such a degree of 
favour could, from the nature of the case, never be 
shown to the robber or to the thief, with whom, 
nevertheless, the Christian is classed. Let it be 
noted, also, that Pliny had no difficulty in deciding on 
his own responsibility the earlier cases that came 
before him (2-4). His reference of the matter to the 
emperor was first occasioned by the largeness of the 
number of those who ultimately came to be denounced, 
and by certain leanings, on grounds of policy, towards 
clemency (49 f. ), to which Trajan gives his sanction by 
both of his decisions. 

We must, therefore, no longer hold to the view that 
in this rescript (which, although originally intended 
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only for Pliny, was shortly afterwards published, along 
with the whole correspondence, and taken as a norm 
by other proviucial governors) the persecution of the 
Christians was now for the first time authorised. 
Accordingly, we must proceed to investigate such notices 
as we have of earlier persecutions, and especially to 
discuss the question whether in these cases the nomen 
Christianum was known to the authorities and consti- 
tuted the ground of accusation. 

iii. Claudius.-— Of Claudius we are informed by 
“Suetonius (Claud. 25) that Judeos impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit. lt is quite im- 
possible, however, to determine whether by Chrestos 
(on the form of the name, see above, 3 1) we are here 
to understand Jesus, the preaching of whom by 
Christians divided the Jews in. Rome into two parties, 
or whether Suetonius conceived him to. have. been 
personally present in Rome, or whether we should take 
him to be a Jewish agitator of whom nothing further is 
known. .Acts]}82 is by no means decisive for the first 
or the second alternative, even if we are to suppose that 
Aquila and Prisca were already Christians when they 
came to Corinth. 

iv. Z'ontportia. Grecina. —Of Pomponia Græecina we 
learn from Tacitus (Anu. 1332) only that: 57 A.D. she 
was accused sacerstitionts externa, and that she was 
acquitted: of the charge by her husband, the consular 
A. Plautius, before whom she had been brought for 
trial... At that time, however, the Jewish and Egyptian 
religions were regarded as foreign, just as much as 
the Christian, which has been supposed to be meant in 
her case (Fac. «4&5». 285; Suet. 775. 36). Vor full 
details see Hasenclever, JPT, 1882, pp. 47-64. 

vs Nerontan Persecution. —YVhe notices we have 
the Neronian persecution are very obscure. 

Tacitus (tun. 1544) says: ‘abolendo rumori. (of having 
planned the burning of Rome) Nero subdidit reos et quæsi- 
tissimis panis atfecit, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christi- 
anos appellabat . . . primum correpti, qui fatebantur, deinde 
indicio eorum multitudo i ingen» haud proinde i in crimine 'incendii 
quam odio generis humani coniuncti sunt.’ Conjuncli here 
could mean only that the ingens multitudo was added to the 


primum correpti (Ramsay, chap.11, § 3); the reading convict? for 
coniuncti Ys a conjectural emendation almost universally adopted. 


At the outset the only thing quite clear is that the 
Christians were from the first aceused not as Christians, 
but as incendiaries. Otherwise Nero could not have 
been freed from the suspicion of being the guilty party. 
The Christians, however, were innocent (subdidit); and 
the ground on which they were condemned, accordingly, 
was not so much (aud proinde) the evidence that they 
had been incendiaries as the od?u»s generis humani. 
By this expression there cannot be understood a hatred of 
which they were the objects: Roman society, which 
alone could be regarded as cherishing it, cannot 
possibly have been spoken of as genus humanum by 
Tacitus. till, understood as cherished by the Christians, 
* hatred of the human race' is no less an idea foreign 
to all legal conceptions, nor could it be supposed to 
represent another ground of accusation against them, 
over and above that of incendiarism. 

Weizsäcker (Ap. Zeitalt. 478, 2nd ed. 462; ET 2143) and 
Ramsay (chap. 11, 8$ 2 4) try indeed to make out that thisactnally 
was brought as a charge against them by referring to Suctonius 
(Vero 16): afflicti suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum 
superstitionis nove ac malefici, holding that by matesi ium 
witchcraft and poisoning are meant, and that it was precisely 
for these offences against society that the two punishments 
bestiis objici and crucibus afigi were threatened, and (according 
to Tacitus) inflicted. These same punishments, however, werc 
attached to many other crimes also. Suetonius says nothing 
about the conflagration as having occasioned the accusation 
against the Christians. In other words, he follows an entirely 
different account, and we are not justified i in seeking to explain 
Tacitus by referring to Suetonius. The two «authors agree only 


in believing that the occurrence in question was conlined 
to Rome. 


The main question, then, in the case of Tacitus, is as 
to what it was that the persons first accused made 
confession of ( /a/eban£ur). The answer seems to lie to 
our hand: se incendium fecisse. Such a confession may 
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very well have been made by them, though innocent, 
under torture. As regards the ingens multitudo nothing 
more was required than merely some vague suspicions, or 
a few false witnesses, to whom the judges, on account of 
the commonly assumed general perversity of the Chris- 
tians (their odium generis humani), were only too ready 
to give credence. ‘There remains, therefore, a possi- 
bility that the religion of the accused did not come into 
question at all, and that Tacitus and Suctonius have, 
unhistorically, carried back the name (€ Arist/ani from 
their own time into that of Nero. Were this not so, 
the reader, moreover, would expect to find in "Tacitus a 
name indicating the characteristic. attribute. of those 
denoted by it ; after quos per flagitia inviios vulyus one 
would expect not CZrzitanos but some such expression 
as flagitiarius appellal at. 

Another interpretation of fatesantur is not less pos- 
sible. It is that at tirst only those who had already 
habitually confessed themselves in publie to be Christians 
(fatebuntur se Caristiano, esse) were apprehended, and 
that only afterwards, on the evidence obtained from these 
in the course of the legal proceedings, a geet numer 
(engens multitudoy of those who had not hitherto made 
any such publie profession shared the same fate. The 
Chrisuans were kud hold of because it was hoped that 
popular belief would readily attribute the incendiarisni 
to them. Although, on this supposition also, their. re- 
ligion constituted no ground of accusation, it was recog- 
nised as distinct. from the Jewish ; whereas if the other 
interpretation of faze&anar is adopted the Christ ans may 
have been regarded simply as Jews: "Tacitus (77:57. 55) 
attributes adversus omnes hostile odium to the Jews also, 

Clement of Kome further (i. 51-62) tels us only that 
the Christians suffered, without informing us why ; and 
Paul's trial in Rome could threw light upon the question 
before us only if we knew what was its result. Gilllio 
was not led by the accusation, as cited in .Vcts1s1,, 
to suppose that Paul taught a religion dangerous to the 
state. The representation, too (though not necessarily 
the fact), is open to suspicion on account of the * tend- 


eucy' observable in Acts (see ACTS, 8 51). In a 
word, the little that we really know of the Neronian 


period does not enable us to come to a decision on 
the question as to the date and origin of the name 
‘ Christian. ' 

Ramsay, however (chap. 11, $8267), considers that in the 
second stage the Neronian persecution was permanent, otherwise 
than in the first stege. As the persecution is mentioned hy Sue- 
tonius along with other measures of poiice which must have been 
of a permanent mature, he holds that it must have had the same 
character: in the second stage, of course, the persecution was not 
on account of incendiairisui, but on account of alleged witchcraft 
and other flagitia, 'Yacitus, Ramsay believes, aiso gives proof 
of this permanence of tlie persecution under Nero when he says, 
unde... miseratio oriebatur tanquam non utt itate publia 
sed in secitiam unius acsumerentur; and Sulpicius Severus 
(ii. 29 3) is understood to speak to the same effect ~ oc initio in 
Christianos seviri capium: post etiam datis legibus nh o 
velabatur fPalamqQue edu tis E: Christianum esse non 
licchat. Immediately upon this, however(112 121 ; 3rd ed., pp. 
244, 255), Ramsay explains that the word fos? Bee to other 
emperors than Nero, and aso concedes that the expressions 
edicta and feges are ‘loosely and inaccurately’ employed by 
Sulpicius. Further, the rane in Tacitus traces the »scratio 
to the horrors of the public celebration of the executions and 
Nero's personal participation in them= incidents which were, of 
course, n t c1 constant recurrence, The argument based on the 
contest in Suetonius is too precarious to rest history upon, even 
apart fiom the doubtful interpretation of wacficw. 


vi Titus and Vespasiau. — We read in Sulpicius 
Severus (ii. 306-8) that, in a council of war, Titus finallv 
decided on the destruction of the temple in Jerusalem 
quo plenius Judeorum et Christianorum religto toile- 
retur : quippe has religiones licet contro rias sibi, iisdem 
lamen (ab) auctoribus profectas ; Christianos ex Judats 
exstitisse: radice sublat. stirpem Jacile perituram. 
Now, even were we to reject, as a falsification of 
history from motives of complaisance, the very different 
statement of Josephus, an eye-witness (#/ vi. 13-7), that 
Titus wished the temple to be preserved, and were we 
to carry back the words of Sulpicius Severus to Tacitus, 
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whom he elsewhere always follows, we should still be a 
long way from having proved the account of Severus to 
be historical. It is in the highest degree improbable 
that ‘Titus had sueh erroneous ideas as to the depend- 
ence of the Christians on the temple, while attributing 
to them such dangerous qualities and so great a degree 
of independence as apart from the Jews. Iven Momm- 
sen (Rim. Gesch, 5539; ET Provinces, 2216 f.), on whose 
authority Ramsay relies, detects here traces at least of a 
Christian editor. Ramsay, however (chap, 121/.), re- 
garding the speech as a programme for treatment of 
Christians, holds it to be ‘a historical document of the 
utmost importance," and further assumes that the pro- 
gramme was actually carried out by Vespasian, For 
this he has not a word of proof to allege apart from the 
statement of Suctonius (/ esp, 15) segue cede cupusquam 
unquam laetatus est et (by the three last words he 
conjecturally ills a hiatus) justis suppliciis tllacrimavit 
etiam et ingemuit—which, he considers, we are entitled 
to interpret as referring to processes against Christians. 
Wrere this the case, it would be natural at least to 
expect that these should have begun immediately after 
the destruction of the temple; but, aecording to 
Ramsay, they did not begin till towards the end of the 
reign of Vespasian. As far as the documents are 
concerned, this last hypothesis finds still less support 
than that of Vespasian’s Christian persecution as a 
whole. All that can be said for the hypothesis is that 
it is requisite in order that, by the shortness of the per- 
secution under Vespasian, the silence of Christian writers 
respecting them may be explained (sce below, 3 16). 

vil. Domitian. — With regard to Domitian, Suetonius 
(Dom. 15) tells us that eight months before his death 
Flavium Clementem patruelem suum contemplissin 
inertie... repentecn tenuissima suspicione tantum non in 
ipso ejus consulatu interemit. Cassius Dio (lxvii. 14 x f. Y. 
aecording to the excerpt of the monk Niphilinus, adds | 
that at the same time his wife, Flavia Domitilla, was 
banished to the island of Pandataria: émýx0n 6€ dupow 
éyxAnua abedrytos, td’ js vai Ahoi és rà rv ‘Tovdatwy 
HOn é£oxeAXovres WOANOL kxareüukdoU0gsay, Now, Chris- 
tian legend, and in particular the Pseudo-Clementiic 
Recognitions and Zfomilies, speak of Flavius Clemens 
as Bishop of Rome, and of his father as, like the 
consular in Suetonius, related to the imperial family ; 
the daughter of his sister (also called Flavia Domitilla) 
became involved in a Christian persceation, and was 
banished to Pontia (the island adjacent to Pandataria). 
This last statement is all the more important because 
Eusebius (¢ ros. ann. 2110, 2112 Abrah.: HÆ in. 184) 
takes it from a heathen chronographer, Bruttius or 
Brettius, who wrote before 221 A.D. For further 
details see Lipsius, (Vronoz. d. rom. Bischöfe, 152-161. 
It is alike natural and difficult to assume that Clement | 
and Domitilla represent each only one person, and that 
person a Christian. The charges in Cassius Dio, taken 
bv themselves alone, show either that the question was 
one not of Christians but of Jews, or that Christians at 
that time still remained undistinguished from Jews. 
The view that they were Jews ean hardly be main- | 
tained. 


In the heathen writer Bruttius, Domitilla figures expressly as 
a Christian, and in all later Christian writings. Domitian is 
represented as a violent persecutor of the faith (see, e.g., Melito 
af. Euseb. HE iv. 269). He is called by Tertullian (fed. 5) 
portio Neronis de crudelitate; and, though the heathen Juvenal 
(4377), it is true, says something to the same effect, ihe 
Christian bases his accusation expressly upon the persecution of 
his brethren in the faith. 


We are, then, left with the second interpretation of 
the words of Cassius Dio, that they relate to Christians. 
Ramsay's method of evading this (chap. 12, § 4) is surely 
forced—that in Dio's time (211-222 A.D.) it was ‘a 
fashion and an affectation among a certain class of 
Greek men of letters to ignore the existence of the 
Christians and to pretend to confuse them with the 
Jews. ' Further, in the collection of temple money : 
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(now a state tax) from the Jews, according to Suetonius 
(Dom. 12), those also were taken account of gui vel 
improfessi Judaicam viverent. vitam (or: Judaicam 
fidem similem viverent vitam) vel dissimulata origine 
imposita genti tributa non pependissent. As at that 
time the Judarcus fiscus acerbissime actus est, it would 
be very remarkable if here we were not intended to 
understand both the Jewish Christians regarded as cir- 
cumcised persons and the Gentile Christians regarded 
as proselytes. The Roman officers, we know from 
Suetonius, in cases where it was necessary, satisfied 
themselves as to the fact of cireumeision by inspection. 
Even though greed may well have been a motive for 
conniving at the profession of the Christian religion, it is 
plain that the danger to the state presented by the Chris- 
tians cannot have been taken very seriously. We 
are led to the same conclusion by the storv (as far 
as it ean be believed) of Hegesippus (in Eus. HE 
319.) that Domitian released the grandchildren. or 
Jude, the brother of Jesus, as not being dangerous 
persons, although they confessed themselves to be not 
only descendants of David, but also Christians. lt was 
not till the end of his reign that the persecution began. 

vii. .Vezza. —.Xs far as the accusations under Domi- 
tian had reference to Christians they are covered by the 
regulations of Nerva (Cassius Dio, lxvii.12, after 
Xiphilinus). 

Tertullian (41204. 5) and Hegesippus (Eus. //7F iii. 20 5) 
erroneously attribute the regulations to Domitian himself. ‘The 
text of Cassius Dio is: rovs Te Kptvouevous em’ ageBela ade kai 
TOUS Hevyovtas Kammyaye. . . Tots 0€ dn GAAS oUT' ageBetas oùt 
*lovéatkou Blov katariacdal tivas dGvvexopyaev. 

The preceding discussion of the Christian persecutions 
makes it evident that the grounds upon which these 

7. Result of e Dei cL E no means clearly 

cussion. E orth, and t at (part y on this seen 
xit mainly from want of information) we 
ean hardly venture to suppose the persecutions to have 
been of so great frequency as we should have expected 
on the principles laid down by Mommsen and Ramsay. 
In particular, had they been so frequent, the hesitation 
of Pliny —or, at all events, that of "Trajan— would be 
quiteinexplieable. Ramsay's answer (chap. 10, § 6), that 
Trajan's words ~ seque enim in universum aliquid quod 
quasi certam formam habeat constitue. potest—refer to 
Pliny's doubt whether or not the question of age should 
be allowed to make a difference in the punishment, is 
quite inadmissible. .Vegue enim docs not refer to the 
decision upon a matter which was stl in question. It 
refers, in commendation, to a judgment which Pliny had 
already taken: aclum quem debuisti secutus es. 
Thus Ramsay's conjectures of some archive which 
Trajan eaused to be searched for the deeisions of his 
predecessors upon previous references by other pro- 
curators must also be rejected. Whatever the principles 
of the government, and however strongly they may 
have led, if rigidly interpreted, to unrem tting search 
for and punishment of Christians once these had been 
definitely distinguished from Jews, they ean have been 
carried into practice only in an intermittent way. In 
the conditions of privacy in which, as we know, the 
Christians carried out the exercises of their religion, 
no direct danger to the state ean have manifested 
itself. In Pergamum Antipas was the only martyr 
(Rev. 213). Therefore, Trajan's conguirendt non 
sunt was a mitigation in principle, indeed, but not 
necessarily in practice. If only parties could be 
found to denounce, persecutions eould be instituted, 
after Trajan's time, on a much greater scale than 
before under the influ-nee of the stricter—but seldom 
used-—prineiple of conguirere. Such, according to all 
documents, was in reality the case. 


For the period before Trajan we know of persecutions only 
under Nero and Domitian. Tertullian, for example, was not 
aware of any others (A fot. 5), and Melito in his Apology t» 
Antoninus Pius (af. Eus. HF iv. 26g) expressly says that only 
Nero and Domitian (uórov mavrwv Nepwy «ai Aopettaves) had 
given up the Christians to the slanders of denouncers. To the 
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same purpose we have the statement of Origen (c. Ce/s. 38) 
that GAcyou xarà xaipovs «ax góópa evapiGunror . . . reb- 
«agir ; over against which the modi mA58os eadcaray spoken of 
by Clemens Romanus (i. U 1) in the reign of Nero, and the ingens 
mudtitudo of Tacitus, must, of course, not be overlooked. 

In view of such definite statements as these, it is not 
possible to explain the silence of our authors— especially 
that of Christian authors—on the persecutions which 
Ramsay infers to have been instituted under Vespasian 
and Titus, as being due only to the shortness of those 
reigns—or rather the shortness of the portions of them 
in which persecutions occurred (above, 8 6, vi, end)— 
or to the fact that the Christians had no eyes for any- 
thing except the imminent end of the world (Ramsay, 
chap. 12, § 2). 

Ramsay, it is true, finds support by assigning t Pet. 
to about the year 80 A.D. — that is to say, the reign of 
8. Date of Titus (chap. 131-3)--or to 75-79 \.0., in the 

v Pet, "Cun of Vespasian (xpositor, Oct. 1893, 

* p.286) He does so, however, on grounds 
the validity of which depends on that of his hypothesis. 

He shows with truth that the epistle presupposes accusations 
on account of the mere nomen Christianum (fas A), and that it 
was composed at the beginning of a persecution (412 31417 2 14). 
It has also been rightly urged that there is no reason for assign- 
ing it to the year 112 on the mere ground that then for the first 
Lime a persecution of Christians over the whole otcovpéern (59) 
became possible. On the other hand, before that date there 
had been no persecution which had touched or threatened the 
provinces named in bi and gave cause to anticipate its extension 
over the whole habitable world. 

When the contents. of this letter are considered, no 
one who can be reached by critical considerations 
will unreservedly maintain its genuineness, containing 
as 1t does so huile that is characteristic of Veter and so 
much that is reminiscent of Paul. 

The presence in 017 of the words &dvae ropa. and oxur, 
which here are supertluous and disturbing, and have their 
appropriate place only m Ja. Er 3, shows its dependence on 
that epistle, which in its turn depends not only on the 
1 pistles of Paul bit also on that to the Hebrews (Hor, cp Ja. 
p» Dependence on James is shown also in 1 Pet. o5 Z, whi h 
is borrowed from Ja.do/ In the fatter passage the oùer is 
logical (eov 44... . 0€), and in the former, therefore, in like 
manner, the aAAnàors of v. 5 should have been followed by some 
such expresston as ‘submit yourselves one to another,’ if the 
writer had been following a natural and not a borrowed train of 
thought. 

As for the word aàXXorpioemíakomos, the only satis- 
factory explanation of its use in 1. Pet. 415, to denote a 
criminal of the same elass as governs and xX\érrys, is 
that of Hilgenfeld, according to whom what is intended 
is the class of delatores, who made a trade of deminci- 
ation, which was first made criminal by "Trajan (Plin. 
Panezvr. 34 f.) By àáANorpcoeriasomoc Ramsay under- 
stands people who stir up strife between members of 
the same family, or between servants and masters. 
This accusation could be very easily brought against 
Christians, as soon as they began to attempt conversions. 
Ramsay's assertion, however, that Nero gave power 
to the courts of justice thenceforward to regard 
such persons as magicians and to punish them as 
criminals (chap. 151), rests upon no documentary evi- 
dence : it proceeds solely upon his own interpretation of 
the malfice of Suetonius (above, 8 6, v.). Nor has 
Ramsay made out (chap. X, 88 1 2, pp. 280 /. 290) that 
1 Pet. presupposes search for Christians to have been 
made by the state. 

Were this so, the epistle could, of course, have been written 
only either before Trajan's decision, cengrfrendt non sunt, or 
after the re-enactment of conquirere by Marcus Aurelius; but 
here again it has to be remarked that, if only there were de- 
nunciations enough—and Ramsay himself (chap. 10, § 2) is aware 
how readily these could at any time appear among the class of 
sellers of sacrificial animals (Pliny to Trajan, 10), or among people 
in the position of Demetrius (Acts 19 24-34), or of the masters of 
the damsel with the spirit of divination (16 16-19)—1 Per. 315 58 


become intelligible enough, even after the publication of Trajan's 
COMQuirendi non sunt. 


We may still hold, therefore, that 1 Pet. was written 
in 112 A.D. 

The one new thing we have learned is that, when 
1 Pet. touches upon the subject of punishment for the 
mere name of Christian (416), it is describing not a 
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new attitude of the authorities but one that they have 
been taking for some tine. This very fact makes it 
impossible to use this passage as Ramsay does as fixing 
the date of the epistle for the transition. period. during 
which punishment of Christians only for Mayra was 
giving place to a system of persecunon for the mere 
name, Ramsay (chap. 13, 8 1) argnes that this last mode 
of persecution must have been new to the author, 
because at the same time his language constantly pre- 
supposes the continuance of the oid state of things ; 
| but the exhortation in lis that none should suffer as a 
| flagitious person ts not in any case out of place, even if 
| Aagitia had not thitherto been the only ground on which 
| the punishment of Cliristians. proceeded; against such 
| flugitta Paul also constantly warns his readers (Gal. 
| Big-eer 1 Cor. 69 f. 2 Cor. 1225 f Rom. J31 13), and 
that at a time when there was no thought of € hristi«n 
| persecution, Further, the hope of being able by. secinly 
behaviour' and ‘good works’ to convince the secular 
power of the injustice of persecution ( 1 Pet. 212 31) ete ) 
is one that Christians can never have wholly abandoned, 
and it found a reasonable justification in. the plea of 
Pliny (27-10) for mild treatment of those who hid been 
denounced, We can understand. its persistence most 
easily on the assumption, as made above, that persecu- 
tion was only then beginning. 
The very positions argued for by Mommsen (and 
accepted by Ramsay) make it clear that there. never 
had been a period during. which 
Christians, although recognised as a 
distinet rebeious society, were punished for agiria 
merely, and not on account of the women. Vie strength 
of Mommsen's view lies precisely in this: that the 
Dame, às soon as it was known, also became punish- 
able. According to Mommsen, we must also conc ude, 
conversely, that where Zoiia alone are punished the 
nomen ds not yet known, Even. for the tinie of Nera 
this argumentation would be conclusive, had he rot 
wanted incendiaries. But if, as Ramsay says, Cit - 
tians under Nero were already recognised as distinct 
from Jews, then vert: other than fire-raising as, fer 
example, witcheraft—cannot, even in the second stage 
of the Neronian persecution (on the assumption of there 
having been such a stage at all), have been the sole 
ground on which condenination proceeded. On 
the question as to the date at which Christianity first 
began to be recognised as a distinct religion we must 
confess ourselves com letely at a loss. Only this much 
is certain: that it had eome about before the time of 
Phny's governorship. From what has been said al ove, 
the view of Neumann (and Li, sius) appears the most 
plausible : the view, namely, that the distinction first 1e- 
ceived recogmtion under Domitian, and, mere precisely, 
in the last. vear of his reign. To this Weizsacker and 
others! object, with good reason, that it is highly improb- 
able that Christians should have passed for Jews so ong. 
The simple facts that they did not accept cireumo sion, 
and frequented, not the synagogues but mecting-) laces 
of their own, and moreover often came into. confict 
with the Jews, made the recognition. of a distineten 
inevitable—especially as the Roman authorities, most 
notably in matters affecting societies, were wont to 
take careful cognisance of even the minutest tritles, and 
cf course, in a formal investigation, lad means readily 
at their disposal for clicitng every detail, Jf we had 
nothing but Suetonius's account of Nero to go upon, 
these considerations would certainly be held to be 
conclusive even for the time of Nero; but we have 
Tacitus, who makes us hesitate ; ans what is said about 
Domitian goes against Weizsicker's conclusion. Chris- 
tian sources give no hope of a decision, Ramsay's citation 
of 1 Pet. does not hold good ; that of the Apocalypse 


9. Conclusion. 


1 E.g., Keim, the only one besides Lipsius (and Carr, Expos., 
June ‘98, pp. 456-463) who has ex professo taken np the question 
of the origin of the name of Christian (Aus dem Urchristen- 
thum, 1878, 1 171-181). 
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is worthless as long as the unity and the date of the 
book continue to be as questionable as they are ; and 
the Pastoral Epistles are too doubtful. Moreover, it is 
not at all certain that they speak of /agz//a as the 
ground of persecution, so as to necessitate their being 
assigned to the period of Nero, even if Ramsay's 
view is adopted as correct; for 2 lin. 29 does not 
necessarily inean that Paul suffers Zecaese he is regarded 
as a kakoopyos —it can just as well mean that he suffers 
the same penalties as those to which a xaxovpyos is 
liable. but that the cause of them is in his case his 
preaching of the gospel (év @)—in other words, his 
Christianity. In like manner, it is quite as conceivable in 
2 lim. 312 that the vomen is the cause of the sufferings 
of all Christians as that agiria are. As for the Third 
Gospel and Acts, according to what has been said above 
(8 2), they show only that their author, about 100-130 
A.D., was acquainted with the name, and knew nothing 
as to ils origin that rendered it impossible for him to 
place its date about the year 4o. All that the 
present discussion can be regarded as contributing 
towards the solution of the question is the conjecture 
that the Pagans, in as far as they knew the true 
character of Christianity at a time before that which we 
have definitely ascertained, hardly took any cognisance 
of it - cn account of the infrequency with which it came 
under public notice. INS 


CHRONICLER (TIM) 25. 816 2024, Is. 363, 
RVm; EV RECORDER (g.v. ). 
CHRONICLES (D217 237), 1 K. 1419. See His- 


TORICAL LITERATURE, § 137 


CHRONICLES, BOOKS OF. In the Hebrew canon 
Chronicles is a single book, entitled DYDI ‘25, 
Events of the Times. 

The full title would be DSA "23 NED, Book as Events of 
the Times; and this again appears to have been a designation 

commonly applied to special histories in the more 

1. Name. detinite shape—Avents of the Times of Ning 

David, or the like (1 Ch.2724 Esth.102 etc.) 

The Greek translators divided the long book into two, and 

adopted the title Hapadecrouneva, [ines (often) omitted [scit 

in the other historical books; cod. A adds BagtAéwy respecting 

the kings or vov BactAewy lovóa : sec Bacher, ZA ZW 15 305 J. 

Cos). Jerome, following the sense of the Hebrew title, sug- 

gested the name of C/tronicón instead of Paratifomenón primus 
et secundus, Hence the English CAronicles. 

The book of Chronicles begins with Adam and ends 
abruptly in the middle of Cyrus's decree of restoration. 
‘The continuation of the narrative is 
found in the Book of Itzra, whieh 
: begins by repeating 2 Ch. 3622 f., and 

Nehemiah. filling up the fragment of the decree of 
Cyrus. A closer examination of those parts of l2zra and 
Nehemiah which are not extracted word for word from 
earlier documents or original menioirs, leads to the 
conclusion that Chronicles-Izzra-Neheninah was origin- 
ally one work, displaying throughout the peculiarities 
of language and thought of a single editor (see § 3). 
Thus the fragmentary close of 2 Chronicles marks 
the disruption of a previously-existing continuity. ln 
the gradual compilation of the canon the necessity for 
incorporating in the Holy Writings an account of the 
establishment of the post-exilie theocracy was felt, before 
it was thought desirable to supplement Samuel and 
Kings by adding a second history of the pre-exilic 
period. Hence Chronicles is the last book of the 
Hebrew Bible, following the book of Ezra-Nehemiah, 
which properly is nothing else than its sequel. 

Whilst the original unity of this series of histories can 
hardly be questioned, it will be more convenient in thq 
present article to deal with Chronicles alone, reserving the 
relation of the several books for the article HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE (g.v., 8 14). The author used a different 
class of sources for the history of the prc-exilic and the 
post-exilic periods respectively ; and thus the critical 
questions affecung Chronicles are for the most part quite 
distinct from those which meet us in the book of Ezra- 
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with Ezra- 
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Nehemiah. Besides, the identity or authorship cannot 
be conclusively demonstrated except by a comparison oi 
results drawn from a separate consideration of each book. 

Of the authorship of Chronicles we know only what 
can be determined by internal evidence. The colour 

of the language stamps the book as one 
3. Date. , a Y 

of the latest in the OT (see § 11); but 
it leads to no exact determination of date. In 1 Ch. 
297, which refers to the time of David, a sum of 
money is reckoned by darics (but sce DRAM), which 
certainly implics that the author wrote after that 
Persian coin had long been current in Judea. ‘The 
chief passage appealed to by crities to fix the date, 
however, is 1 Ch. 319 7, where the descendants of 
Zerubbibel seen to be reckoned to six generations (so 
Ewald, Bertheau, ete. ). 

The passage is confused, and © reads it so as to give as 
many as eleven generations (so Zunz, Nóld., Kuen. § 205; cp 
Kön. § 54 34); whilst on the other hand those who plead for an 
a date are disposed to assume an interpolation or a corruption 
of the text, or to separate all that follows the name of Jesaiah 
in e 21 from what precedes( Movers, Keil). It seems impossible, 
however, by any fair treatment of the text to obtain fewer than 
six generations, and this result agrees with the probability that 
Hattush (7. 22), who, on the interpretation which we prefer, 
belongs to the fourth generation Irom Zerubbabel, was a con- 
temporary of Ezra (Ezra 82). 

Thus the Chronicler lived at least two gencrations after 
Ezra. With this it accords very well that in Nehemiah 
five generations of high priests are enumerated from 
Jeshua (12:0), and that the last name is that of 
Jaddua, who, as we know from Josephus, was a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great. That the 
Chronicler wrote after the period of the Persian 
supremacy was past has been argued by Ewald (Æist. 
1173) and others, from the use of the title King or 
Persia (2 Ch. 3623). 

The official title of the Achaemenid was not ‘ King of Persia,’ 
but ‘the King,’ ‘the Great King,’ t e ‘King of Kings,’ the 
‘King of the Lands,’ etc. (see RPO) 1:11 Z 5151 ff. "65 ff); 
and the first of these expressions is that used by Ezra (7 27. 81 
etc.) Neh. (111 21%), and other Jews writing under the 
Persian rule (Hag. 1 1 15 Zech. 71 Ezra48 11 56/ etc.). 


What seems to be certain and important for a right 
estimate of the book is that the author lived a consider- 
able time after Ezra, probably indeed (Nold. Kuen.) 
after 300 B.C., and was entirely under the influence ol 
the religious institutions of the new theocracy. This 
siandpoint determined the nature of his interest in the 
early history of his people. 

‘The true importance of Hebrew history had always 
centred in the fact that this petty nation was the people of 
Yahwe, the spiritual God. The tragic 
interest which distinguishes the annals 
of Israel from the forgotten history 
of Moab or Damascus, lies wholly in that long con- 
test which finally vindicated the reality of spiritual things 
and the supremacy of Yahwé's purpose, in the political 
ruin of the nation which was the faithless depositary or 
these sacred truths. — After the fall of Jerusalem it was 
impossible to write the history of Isracl's fortunes other- 
wise than in a spirit of religious pragmatism. Within 
the limits of the religious conception of the plan and 
purpose of the Hebrew historv, however, more than one 
point of view might be taken up. The book of Kings 
looks upon the history in the spirit of the prophets= in 
that spirit which is still echoed by Zechariah (15 /): 
‘Your fathers, where are they ? and the prophets, could 
they live for ever ? but my words and my statutes, which 
I commanded my servants the prophets, did they not 
overtake your fathers? so that they turned and said, Like 
as Yahwe of Hosts thought to do unto us... so hath he 
dcalt with us.' Long betore the Chronicler wrote, how- 
ever, there had been a great change. The new Jerusalem 
of Ezra was organised as a municipality and a church, 
not as a nation. The centre of religious life was no 
longer the living prophctic word, but the ordinances of the 
Pentateuch and the liturgical service of the sanctuary. 
The religious vocation of Israel was no longer national, 
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4. Character: 
its explanation. 


but ecclesiastical or municipal, and the historical con- 
tinuity of the nation was vividly realised only within the 
walls of Jerusalem and the courts of the temple, in the 
solemn assembly and stately ceremonial of a feast day. 
These influences naturally operated most strongly on 
those who were oflicially attached to the sanctuary. To 
a Levite, even more than to other Jews, the history of 
Israel meant above all things the history of Jerusalem, 
of the temple, and of the temple ordinances. NOW 
the author of Chronicles betrays on every page his 
essentially levitical habit of mind. It even seems 
possible, from a close attention to his descriptions of 
sacred ordinances, to conclude that his special interests 
are those of a common Levite rather than of a priest, 
and that of all levitical functions he is most partial to 
those of the singers, a member of whose guild. Mwald 
conjectures him to have been, 
‘Yo such a man the older delineation of the history of 
Israel, especially in Samuel and Kings, could not but 
appear to be deticient in some directions, whilst in other 
respects its narrative seemed supertlious or open to 
misunderstanding, as for example by recording, and 
that without condemnation, things inconsistent with the 
pentateuchal law. The history of the ordinances of 
worship holds a very small place in the older record. 
Jerusalem and the temple have not that central place in 
the Book of Kings which they occupied in the minds 
of the Jewish community in post-exilic times. Large 
sections of the old history are devoted to the religion and 
polities of the northern kingdom, which are altogether 
unintelligible and uninteresting when measured by a 
strictly levitical standard; and in general the whole 
problems and struggles of the carher period turn. on 
points which had ceased to be cardinal in the life of the 
new Jerusalem, which was no longer called upon to de- 
cide between the claims of the Word of Yahweé and the 
exigencies of political affairs and social customs, and 
which could not comprehend that men absorbed in 
deeper spiritual contests had no leisure for such things 
as the nicetics of levitical legislation. 
Thus there seemed to be room for a new history, 
which should contine itself to matters still interesting to 
the theocracy of Zion, kecping Jerusalem and the 
temple in the foreground, and developing the divine 
pragmatism of the history, with reference, not so much 
to the prophetic word as to the fixed legislation. of the 
Pentateuch (especially the Priest's Code), so that the 
whole narrative might be made to teach that Israel's 
glory lies in the observance of the divine law and ritual. 
l. Outline of Chronicles. ‘The book falls naturally 
into three parts. 1. /atroductory rese if (1 Ch. 1-9). — 
Tor the sake of systentatic completeness 
oa Contents the author begins with Adam, a is the 
custom with later Oriental writers. He had nothing, 
however, to add to the Pentateuch, and the period from 
Moses to David contained little that served his purpose. 
He, therefore, contracts the early history (1 Ch. 1-9) into 
a series of genealogies,! which were doubtless by no 
means the least interesting part of his work at a time 
when every Israclite was concerned to prove the purity 
of his Hebrew descent (see Ezra25962, and ep GENE- 
ALOGIES, I. $8 3). The greatest space is allotted natur- 
ally to the tribes of Juvan and Levi (gg.v.) (23-123 
6 [527-6 66]) ; but, except where the author derives his 
materials from the earlier historical books (as in 1 31-16 
654-81), his lists are meagre and imperfect, and his data 
evidently fragmentary. Already, however, the circum- 
stances and interests of the author betray themselves ; 
for even in these chapters his principal object is evidently 
to explain, in a manner consonant with the conceptions 
of his age, the origin of the ccclesiastical institutions. of 
the post-exilic community. 


Observe that 1 Ch. 92-17a is excerpted (with merely clerical 
differences) from Neh. 11 34-194 (on the passage see Ezra, ii. § 
5 (4), $ 15[1] a); and that the "age to which the genealogies in 


1 See the articles on the several tribes. 
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1 Ch. 817-24 and 8 33-40 (cp 9 35-44, and sce Benjamin, $ o) are 
carried, shows that their ape is to give the pedigree of post- 
exilic families who traced their descent from David and Saul 
respectively. In ch. 2 We. (De gent. ; cp more briefly /'ro/.tà 
216 ff. | 1 i6.]) has shown that tv. 9 25-33 42-504, forming the 
kernel of the chapter, relate to pre-exilic Judah, whilst tz. 10-17 
18-24 34:41 504-55 (like the greuter part of 4 1-21) have reference 
to the circumstances of the post-exilic community ; the thief aim 
of ch. 2 is to explain how the Calebites, who betore the fall of 
Jerusalem had their home in tlie 5. of Judah, had in post-exilic 
limes to lind new homes in the more northelly parts of Judah 
(see Cates, $ 3/). 

2. /sraed before the schism (1 Ch. 10-2 Ch. 11.— From 
the death of Saul (1 Ch. 10; the history becomes fuller 
and runs parallel with Samuel and Kings. The limta- 
tions of the author's interest in past times appear in the 
omission, among other particulars, of David's reign in 
Hebron, of the disorders in his family and the revolt of 
Absalom, of the circumstances of Solomon s accession, 
and of many details as to the wisdom and splendour of 
that sovereign as well as of his fall into idolatry. 

3. fhe Southern Kingdom (2 Ch. 12350) lu the 
later history the northern kin: dom is qu te neg ected, and 
political affairs in Judah receive attenti n, not im. pro- 
portion to their intiinsic miportaric , but ad oreng as 
they serve to exemplify God's help to the obenent and 
his chastisement of the rebelious. “Phat the author is 
always unwilling to speak of the mistortune: of good 
rulers, is not to be ascribed. with some cuties to al 
dcliberate suppression of truth, but show thot the book 
was throughout composed net in purely htorr al 
interests, but with a view to 1ncuicate acu prictical 
lesson. 

Il. Additions to Kings. 3. The mere aapertont 
additions which the Chronicler makes to tus ol 
narrative. consists of (a) statistical o ts (1r Ch, 12, see 
DANID, 8 tt, jii.) ; (^) toll details on poni? connected 
with the history of the sanctuary Hditsronmi vi. 
LITERATURE, 8 15) and the great fc ists (sce P! 915), 
or the archicology of the Levite i. ministry (see 
Leviers), 1 Ch. 13 15 16 (these tee. chapters. ex- 
panded remarkably from 25.6) 22-29 2 Ch. 29-3 
331-17. etc.) ; and (c) narratives of victories and defeats, 
of sins and punishments, of obedience and its reward, 
which could be made to point a plun religious lesson in 
favour of faithful observanee of the Law. 

See the following passages tee Ch. 13. «5i (Abah), 14 9-15 
(Zerab). 15 1-135 (Asa and the prophet Azariah), 167-10 (Asa and 
Hanani), 19 1-3 (Jehoshaphat and the propact Jehu), 20 lehesha- 
phat aud Moab, ete.), 21 11:17 Qenorian), 2o 5:10 15-1605 Ama hi) 
Etes 

These narratives often include | rophetical dis ouis s, 
inculeating the same principle. of the theo Wie cen 
ditions of success and failure, with much unitormity ot 
expression, and in a tone very different from that of the 
prophets who appear in Samuel or Kings. 

2. Attention should be directed also to the At 
insertions, introduced often into the narratives excerpted 
from the older historical books, for the purpose of 
supplementing them at some point where they apl» ared 
to the author to need explanation or correcton, 

Such are the notes on ritual 1 Ch. 15272 ccd (David); . Ch. 
51163152 01376 513-15 (Solomo ) ; 236 & 13 uridhi) i (from 
2) 1) (deposition of Athaliah) ; 319 (‘the Levites ) t2 (from 
‘and the‘) 15, etc. ; the reflections in 1 Ch. 215 7. (jos scensus); 
2 Ch. 8 112 (Solomon's wife's palace); 1212 (Rehob aun Hutt ing 
himself); 18 316 (Yahwe delivers Jehoshaphat); 22 + 44 (cause 
of Ahaziah's wickelness); 2% 07a (10 'Yahwe, cause of plot 
against Amaziah); 2021 (middle) 23 (ridi e; consequences of 
Uzziah's leprosy); 276 (eficets of Jothanr's piety), 3223 (char- 
acter of Amon). 

‘The minor variations of Chronicles from Samuel and 
Kings are analogous in principle to the larger. additions 
and omissions, so that the whole work has a consistent 
and well-marked character, presenting the history in 
quite a different perspective. from that of the old 
narrative. 

Here, then, a critical question arises. Is the change 
of perspective wholly due to a different selection of 

items from authentic historical tradition ? 

6. Sources. j à "hi hic 

May we assume that everything which is 
new in Chronicles has been taken exactly from older 
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sources, or must we judge that the standpoint of the 
author has not only governed the selection of facts, but 
also coloured the statement of them? Are all his 
novelties new data, or are some of them inferences of 
his own from the same data as lie before us in other 
books of the OT? 

To answer these questions we must first inquire what 
were the materials at his command. ‘The Chronicler 
nitkes frequent reference to earlier histories which he 
cites by a great variety of names. 

1. he Book of the Ans. — That the names ' Book 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah,' ' Book of the Kings 
of Judah and Israel, ' Book of the Kings of Israel,’ 
and ' Affairs of the Kings of Israel’ (2 Ch. 3318, 77e.) 
refer to a single work is not disputed. Under one or 
other title this book is cited some ten times (1 Ch. 9 : 
2Ch.161: 2526 277 2826 8818 3527 368, also 204 
3232, noted below ). 

That it is not the canonical Kings is manifest from 
what is said of its contents, 

It must have been quite an extensive work, for among other 
things it contained genealogical statistics (1 Ch. 9 1), as well as 
other particular», not mentioned in the existing Book of Kings 
(see 2Ch.277 33:8 3650); and it incorporated certain older 
writings of (or about) prophets in particular the Dëbãrim 
(ords, or rather MZa//ers, L.e. History) of Jehu ben Hanani 
(Ch. 2034, where rend with RV, ‘which is inserted in’) and 
the Vision of Isaiah (2 Ch. 32 32). 

Now it is noticeable that, where the Chronicler does 
not cite this comprehensive work at the close of a king's 
reign, he generally refers to some special authority 
which bears the name of a prophet (1 Ch. 2029, Samual, 
Nathan, and Gad; 2 Ch. 929, Nathan, Ahijah, and Iddo; 
1215, Shemaiah and Iddo; 1322, Iddo; 2622, Isaiah). 
Never, however, are both the Book of the Wings and 
a special prophetie writing cited for the same reign. Tt 
is therefore. highly probable that, in other cases as 
well as in those of Jehu and Isaiah (see above), the 
writings cited under the names of various prophets were 
known to the author only as parts of the great Bork of 
the Kings. 

Even 2 Ch. 33 19 (cp 7. 12), where AV departs from the received 
Hebrew text, but probably expresses the correct reading! seems 
rather to confirm than to oppose this conclusion (which is now 
disputed by very few scholars) except in the case of Isaiah's 


historv of Uzziah (2 Ch. 2622), where the form of the reference 
is different. 


The references to these Debárim will thus not imply 
the existence of historical monographs written by the 
prophets with whose names they are connected ; they 
will merely point to sections of the Book of the ings, 
which embraced the history of particular prophets, and 
were hence familiarly cited under their names. 

2. The Midrash of the Book of the Nings.—Whether 
the Book of the Kings is identical with the J/drash 
(RV, badly, Commentary) of the Book of the Kings (2 Ch. 
2127) is not certain. On the one hand, the peculiar 
title would suggest a distinet work ; on the other hand, 
itis not apparent why, if (as its title shows) it was a 
comprehensive work, dealing with the kings gencrally, 
it should be cited for only one reign. ‘The term 
* Midrash,' * moreover, from won fo search out, investi- 


gate,—as applied to Scripture, to discover or develop a 
thought not apparent on the surface, —denotes a didactic 
or homiletie exposition, or an edifying religious story 
(such, for instance, as that of Tobit or Susannah); the 
Midrash here referred to will thus have been a work 
intended to develop the religious lessons deducible from 
the history of the kings. This, however, is just the 
guiding motive in many of the narratives, peculiar to 
Chronicles, for which the author cites as his authority 
the Busk of the A' ings; the last-named work, therefore, 
even if not identical with the .Midras& of the Dvo& of 


1 ‘The Seers': so ©, RVmz, Bertheau, Kuenen, Ball, 
Oettli, Kautzsch. Budde and Kittel read VÄN Ais seers (cp 


v. 18). Those who follow MT (as Ew. Z/;/sf. 1184, Keil) find 
in v. 19 an unknown prophet Hozai (cp AVmg. RV). 

2 Though common in Rabbinical literature, it occurs other- 
wise in the OT only in 2 Ch. 13 22. 
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the Kings (as Ew. We, Kue. with much probability 
suppose), will nevertheless have been similar in character 
and tendency (cp below, 8 9, end). 

The .JMidrash of the prophet Iddo (2Ch.1322) will 
have been either a particular section of the Midrash of 
the Dook of the Kings, or, more probably, perhaps, a 
separate work of the same character, which was attributed 
to Iddo as its author, or in which the prophet Iddo 
played a prominent part. For allusions to other 
authorities, see r Ch. 517 2327 2724 2 Ch. 3525. 

3. Conclusion, —All these writings must have been 
post-exilic works; nor is it probable that, except for 
some of his statistical information, the Chronicler had 
access to any sources of carly date other than the 
canonical histories of the OT. The style (sce below, 
8 11) is conclusive evidence that no part of the additional 
matter! peculiar to Chronicles is an excerpt from any 
pre-exilic writing. 

The general conclusion is that it is very doubtful 
whether the Chronicler used any historical work not 
accessible to us, with the exception of this lost Book of 
the Kings. Even his genealogical lists may have been 
derived from that work (x Ch. 9 r), though for these he 
may also have had other materials at command. 

4. Sources of the Canonical A ings. —Now we know 
that the two chief sources of the canonical book of 
Kings were entitled .1»4a/s [' events of the times '] of 
the Nings of Israel and Judah respectively. That the 
lost source of the Chronicles was not independent of 
these works appears probable both from the nature 
of the case and from the close and often verbal 
parallelism between many sections of the two biblical 
narratives. Whilst the canonical Book of Kings, how- 
ever, had separate sources for the N. and the S. king- 
doms, the source of Chronicles was a history of the two 
kingdoms combined, and so, no doubt, was a more 
recent work, in great measure extracted from the older 
annals, Still it contained also matter not derived from 
these works, for it is pretty clear from 2 K. 21175 that 
the -tanals of the Kings of Judah gave no account of 
Manasseh's repentance, which, according to 2 Ch. 3318 /., 
was narrated in the great Book of the Kings of Israel. 

5. Dependence of Chronicles on A ings. —]lt. was 
formerly the opinion of Bertheau, and other scholars (e.g. , 
Keil) that the parallelisms of Chronicles with Samuel 
and Kings are sufficiently explained by the ultimate 
common source from which both narratives. drew. 
Most critics hold, however, that the Chronicler also 
drew directly from the canonieal Samuel and Kings, as 
he unquestionably did from the Pentateuch. This 
opinion is probable in itself, as the earlier books of the 
OT cannot have been unknown to the author ; and the 
critical analysis of the canonical Book of Kings shows 
that in some of the parallel passages the Chronicler 
uses words which were not taken from the annals but 
written by the author of Kings himself. 1n particular, 
Chronicles agrees with Kings in those short notes of the 
moral character of individual monarchs which can hardly 
be ascribed to a hand earlier than that of the final 
author of the latter book (cp e.g., 2 Ch. 2032 f. [Asa] 
with 1 K. 2243; 212 []Joash], with 2 K. 123 [2] [Jehoash |: 
251-4 [Amaziah], with 2 K.142/. 5 f, etc). It is of 
course possible, as Bertheau (xliv. f.) qu Kuenen 
(8 8215) suppose, that the author of the chief source of 
Chronicles had already incorporated extracts from our 
canonical book of Kings; and in general the connec- 
tions of the successive historica! books which preceded 
the present canonical histories are sufficiently complex 
to make it unwise to indulge in positive assertions 
on a matter in which so many possibilities may be 
suggested. 


) Including the genealogies and statistical matier, which (in 
so far as they are not colourless lists of names) show unmistak- 
able marks of the Chronicler's hand, and must therefore be 
ien as his compilations: see, e.g., the late expressions in 

th. 2 30 421 22 33 39 39 42 512 etc. 
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In! studying Chronicles a sharp distinction ought 
always to be drawn between the parts excerpted (without 
T substantial alteration) from the earlier 

7. f T canonical historical books and the 

ees. parts peculiar to the Chronicler. The 
recently published edition of Chronicles by Kittel 
(SBOT), in which such excerpts are coloured light red, 
will materially assist the reader in doing this. 

The question arises, What is the historical value of 
the passages peculiar to Chronicles? After what has 
been said, it can hardly be doubtful that, except for 
some of his statistical information, his one genuine 
ancient source was the series of the *‘ Former Prophets,’ 
Samuel and (more largely) Kings. The MSS of these 
books which he employed preserved occasionally a 
better reading than is found in the existing MT; but 
where he adds to the earlier narrative or departs from 
it, his variations are seldom such as to inspire con- 
fidence. In large measure these variations are due to 
his assumption, the validity of which he never questions, 
that the religious institutions of his own tinte must have 
existed in the same form in old Israel. 

1. High Places, —lViving in a time when high places 
were universally regarded as idolatrous, the Chronicler 
could not imagine that a good king had tolerated them. 

Thus, whereas 1 K. 1514 2243 state that Asa and Jehoshaphat 
did not abolish the high places, the Chronicler (2 Ch. 145 176) 
says that they did abolish them. 

2. Levitical Choirs. — gai, he assumes that the 
Levitical organisation of his own time, and especially 
the three choirs of singers, were established by David. 

Had this really been the case, the silence of the older histor 
would be inexplicable; indeed the Book of Ezra-Nehemia 
shows that, even at the time of the return from Babylon, the 
Dem with which the Chronicler was familiar had not been 
elaborated, for the ‘singers’ there still form a separate class 
not yet incorporated with the Levites. 

(a) The narrative in 2 S. 6 of the removal of the ark to Zion 
does not say a word respecting the presence of Levites upon the 
occasion. In : Ch.13 157 this omission is made good: the 
Levites, including the singers, take a prominent part in the 
ceremony ; the mishap of Uzzah is represented (1513) as dne to 
the fact that the ark had not at first been properly carried by 
the Levites, and a psalm composed of parts of three fost-exilic 

salms (105 1-15 901-13a 106 : 47 /.) is placed in David's mouth 
168-36). 

(^) In 1 K.8 3 the ark is borne by priests (in accordance with 
Dt. 319, and all pre-exilic allusions); but in 2 Ch. 54 * Levites' 
is substituted for * priests,’ to bring the passage into conformity 
with the later Levitical law. 

(c) In 2 K.11 Jehoiada's assistants in the revolution which 
cost Athaliah her life, are the foreign body-guard, which we 
know to have been employed in the temple down to the time 
of Ezekiel (447); but in 2 Ch. 23 the Carians («ee CHERETHITES) 
and the foot-guards give place to the Levites, in accordance 
with the rule of the second temple, which did not allow aliens 
to approach so near to the holy things. ‘Deliberate altera- 
tions' (Be.) are in consequence introduced throughout the 
Narrative: and a new colouring is imparted to the whole 
occurrence, 

(4) There are other incidental allusions, also, which show that 
the author is really describing institutions of a date later than 
the age to which he refers them. Thus (i.) not only do the 
gates mentioned in rCh.26 (under David) presuppose the 
existence of a temple, but also the Persian name PARBAR (g.r.), 
given to one of them (z. 18), shows that the writer is thinking of 
the post-exilic temple. (ii.) The allusions in 2 Ch. 1311 (in the 
mn put into Abijah's mouth) to the golden candlestick and 
the evening burnt-offering, point also to the usage of the same 
age: in the pre-exilic temple the number of golden candlesticks 
was not one but ten (1 K. 749; sce, however, CANDLESTICK, 
$ 1), and the evening sacrifice of the pre-exilic temple was not a 
holocaust but a cereal oblation (305: 1 K.1836 2 K.1615 
Ezra94)2 

1n his descriptions of pre-exilic solemnities, as in the 
speeches which he places in the mouth of pre-exilic 
characters, the Chronicler is unconsciously an unim- 


1 A portion of Robertson Smith's article in the. £77 is here 
Bacci: and this and the following section (8 8) exhibit the (pre- 
sumably) more matured view expressed by the author in O7/C(3) 
(92), pp. 140-148 (cp ed. r, Pp. 419-423). P 

2 Cp r Ch. 2128-22 r (excusing David's sacrifice on Araunah’s 
threshing-floor and explaining why he could not go to Gibeon); 
2 Ch. 1 36-6a (legalising the worship at the high-place of Gibeon ; 
p 1 Ch. 16397.) ; 79/ (1 K. 365 /, altered to harmonise with 
the practice of the post-exilic temple); and the short notices 
relating to ritual, especially the functions of the singers, instanced 
above (§ s, end ; cp § 7[2)). 
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peachable witness to. the religious usages and beliefs 
of his own time; it is inconsistent with sound historical 
principles to treat his testimony with regard to antiquity 
as of equal value with that of the older and more 
nearly contemporary historical writings, where the two, 
whether directly or by legitimate inference, are at 
variance. 

Another principle traceable in the Chronicler's addi- 
tions is the tendency not merely to lay stress upon the 
doctrine of divine retribution, but also to 


» L 3 Se i 5 tinge i di ‘ly m 
Chraiiadi gp ESent 1l aS atng anned iate y mge 
theories especially below (e].. To the earlier 


prophets the retributive justice of God is 
manifest in the general course of the history- the fall of 
the Hebrew nation is the fruit of sin and rebellion against 
Yahwe's moral commands — but God's justice is mingled 
with long-suffering, and the prophets do not suppose 
that every sin is punished promptly, and that temporary 
good fortune is always the reward. of righteousness, 
The aim of very many of the additions made in 
Chronicles to the old history, is to show that in Israc! 
retribution followed. immediately on good or bad con 

duct, especially on obedience or disobedience to pro- 
phetic warnings. 

(a) In : K.2248 we read that Jehoshaphat built. Tarshish- 
ships (4¢., great merchant vessels) at E.zion-geber. for the 5. 
Arabian gold-trade ; but the ships were wrecked before starting. 
lor this the Chronicler secks a religious reason. As rh. 
proceeds to relate that, after the disaster, Abaziah of Israel 
offered to join Jehoshaphat in a fresh enterprise, and the latter 
declined, the narrative of 1 K. 2244 is so altered in 2 Ch. 203« 7: 
376 as to represent the king of Israel as having been partner in 
the ships that were wrecked; whilst in z. 37a there is an 
addition stating that Jehoshaphat was warned by a propliet of 
the certain failure of an undertaking in which he was assuciated 
with the wicked Abaziah. $ 

(46) In 2 K. 3 we read of a war with Moab in which Jehosha- 
phat was associated with the wicked house of Ahab, and came 
offscathless. In Chronicles this war is entirely omitted, and in 
its place we have (2 Ch. 20) an expedition of Jehoshaphat alone 
against Moab, Ammon, and Edom, in which the Jewish king, 
having opened the campaign— with the assistance of the Levites 

- with suitable prayer and praise, has no further task than to 
spoil the dead of the enemy who have fallen by one another's 
hands. 

(c) Kings states simply as a fact that Shishak invaded Judah 
and carried off the treasures of the temple and palace: the 
Chronicler inserts between 1 K. 1425 and 26 a notice expaining 
that this was because Rehoboam had forsaken Yahwe, but that, 
as he and his princes had humbled themselves, they should not 
be entirely destroyed (2 Ch. 1222-8 ; cp v. 12). 

(4) In. Kings, Asa, who according to 1 K.1514 was a good 
king all his days, had in his old age (z. 23) a disease in his feet. 
With the object, apparently, of accounting for this, the Chronicler 
explains (2 Ch. 167-10 ; cp the addition in v. 1261) that three 
years previously he had shown a distrustful spirit by contracting 
an alliance with Benhadad (which is mentioned in 1 K.1517-22, 
without any mark of disapproval on the part of the narrator). 
The singular dates in 2Ch. 1519 161 (which place Baasha’s 
invasion at a period which, according to 1 K.1533 168, was ten 
years after his own death) are most naturally explained as an 
attempt to bring the fault sufficiently near the punishment. | 

(c) Similarly the misfortunes of Jehoash, Amaziah, and Azariah 
are explained by sins of which the older history knows nothing 
(2 Ch, 24234 2514-16206 26516-20);2 and Pharaoh Necho 
himself is made a prophet, that the defeat and death of Josiah 
may be due to his rejection of a divine warning (2 Ch. 8521 _/), 
whilst on the other hand, Manasseh, whose character as depicted 
in 2 K. 211-18 2326 (cp 2434 Jer. 154) is without a redeeming 
feature, is represented asa penitent (2 Ch. 83 12 /: 15 /.) in order, 
1t would seem, to justify his long reign." j . 

All this is eniirely in the style of the Jewish ' Midrash‘; 
it is not history, but ‘ Haggada,’ moralising romance 
attaching to historical names and events. ‘The Chronicler 
himself, it will be remembered (see above, § 6 [2], gives 
the name of ‘ Midrash’ to two of the sources from which 


1 Where the ‘yet’ of RV should be ‘and also" (viz., as well 
as in the alliance with Benhadad). 

2 2 K.15 $ mentions only the fact that Uzziah became a leper. 

3 Cp 1 Ch.10 137. (the cause assigned for Saul's death), 2 CH. 
122é(causeof Shishak s invasion), 21 106 (cause of Libnah's re: olt), 
227 25205 285 19 22 /. (Ahaz's troubles attributed to bis idolatry), 
36126. In 2 Cb. 244-14 2322/.24//. the older narratives of 
Kings have been not less curiously transformed than in a Ch. ?3 
(see above, $7 c); Be., ad /oc. ; Kue.@), § 3021, $ 812; We. 
Prot, 193, 198^. [ET 194, 198] The correspondence 
between Hiram and Solomon (2Ch. 23-16: cp 1 K.52-9) has 
been rewritten by the Chronicler (with reminiscences from other 
parts of Kings) in his own style. . 
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his materials were derived. There need be no uncer- 
tainty, therefore, as to the nature of his work when it 
departs from the older narratives of S. and K. 

Another peculiarity of the Chronicler is to be found 

in the incredibly high figures with which he deals. 
David (1 Ch. 22 14) amasses 100,000 
9. Exaggerations. talents of gold and 1,000,000 talents of 
silver for the temple (contrast the much 
more modest estimate of even Solomon's revenue in 1 K. 10 14 7); 
the army of Abijah numbers 400,000 men, that of Jeroboam 
800,000, of whom 500,000 perish in one day (2 Ch. 13 3 17); Asa 
musters 580,000 soldiers, Zerah 1,000,000 (1489), Jehoshaphat 
1,160,000 (17 14-19), —although in 2012 he complains that he 
has ‘no might,'— Uzziah 307,500 (26 13); of the army of Ahaz 
120,000 are slain in one day, while 200,000 women and children 
are taken captive (2868). 

Manifestly such figures cannot be historical. The 
past was magnified, as it was also idealised. The 
empire of David and his successors was imagined on a 
scale of unsurpassed power and magnificence; prc-exilic 
Judah was pictured as already in possession of the in- 
stitutions, and governed—at least in its greater and 
better men —by the ideas and principles which were 
in force at a later day. The past was read in the 
light of the present, and the history, where necessary, 
re-written accordingly. No doubt in many instances a 
traditional element lies at the basis of the Chronicler's 
representation ; but this element has been developed 
by him, and embellished with fresh details, for the pur- 
pose of giving expression to the ideas which he had at 
heart, and of inculcating the lessons which he con- 
ceived the history to teach. It is probable that the 
new conception of Israel's past history, and the char- 
acteristic didactic treatment of it, did not originate with 
the Chronicler himself, but had already appeared in 
the Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah or the .Aidras 
of the Book of Kings, which he so frequently cites as 
his authorities (cp Be. xxxvii. ). 

A usage, not peculiar to the Chronicler among OT 
writers, which must be carefully taken into account by 

10. Th the historical critic, is that of giving 

Sree information that is really statistical in 

* the form of a narrative. This is the 
principle which underlies many of the OT statements of 
genealogical relationships, and which alone explains the 
variations between different accounts of the genealogy 
proceeding from a single ancestor: information as to 
the subdivisions of clans, the intermingling of popula- 
tions, and the like, is thrown into a genealogical form 
(see GENEALOGIES, § 1). The most striking example of 
the application of this principle is the ethnographical 
table of Gen. 10 (cp also 2220-24 251-4 13-16, and parts 
of 36) ; but these instances by no means stand alone ; 
there are many in 1 Ch. 1-9. 


Thus it is avowedly the intention of 224 42-45 49-55 42-5 11-14 
17-23 to indicate the origin of local populations: in 243 Hebron, 
the town, has ‘sons.’ Several of the names in 2 4 are also those 
of Edomite clans (Wellh. De Gentibus efc. 38 f) ; these came 
gradually to be treated as belonging to jp and the con- 
nection was afterwards exhibited artificially in a genealogical 
scheme. Caleb and Jerahméél were not originally Israelite; 
Caleb belonged to the Edomite clan (Gen. 36 11) of the Keniz- 
zites (Jos. 146-14); and clans bearing the name of Caleb and 
Jerahméél are in David's time (15S. 27 10, cp 3029; note also 
the terms of Jos.14154) still distinguished from Judah: in 
course of time, however, they were regarded as an integral part 
of the tribe, and a genealogy was formed (1 Ch. 2 1825) to give 
expression to the fact.! 

A different application of the same principle seems 


1 So in 722 Ephraim is not an individual, but the tribe; and 
in *. 21 Ezer and Elead are, no donht, Ephraimite clans. Cp 
Bennett in Exfos. Bid. chap. iv. esp. p. 87 f 
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to lie in the account of the institutions of Levitical 
service which is introduced in connection with the trans- 
ference of the ark to Jerusalem by David. The author 
is not concerned to distinguish the gradual steps by 
which the Levitical organisation attained its full develop- 
ment. He wishes to describe the system in its complete 
form, especially as regards the service of the singers, 
and he does this under the reign of David, who was the 
father of Hebrew psalmody [cp O77C? 223 /.] and 
the restorer of the sanctuary of the ark. 
The style of the Chronicler has remarkable peculiari- 
ties. It is not merely that it presents characteristically 
11. Style late linguistic novelties (which are not con- 
: 9U'É. fined to the vocabulary, but, as Kónig's 
Syntax der hebr. Sprache fully shows, extend to the 
Syntax), but it has also a number of special mannerisms. 
Even the reader of a translation can see that this must 
be the case. Modern words, often with Aramaic affini- 
ties, inelegant syntax, cumbrous and uncouth sentences, 
in strongest possible contrast to the ease and grace of 
the earlier Hebrew historical books,—these are the 
predominant marks of the Chronicler’s style; and so 
constant are they that there is hardly a sentence, not 
excerpted from Samuel or Kings, in which they are not 
observable.! For details we must refer to the Intro- 
ductions and Commentaries (see e.g., Be. xiv.-xviil.; 
Dr. /atrod. 535-540; F. Brown, Hastings’ 27 
1389-391). It might be thought, by those unacquainted 
with the Chroniclers manner, that the speeches in 
Chronicles might form as a whole an exception to 
what is here stated, and that they might conceivably 
be based on some special sources of older date. But 
this would be a great mistake. The tone and literary 
style of the speeches which have parallels in. Samuel 
and Kings are both very different from those which 
have been added by the Chronicler. The latter not 
only reflect, almost uniformly, the ideas and point of 
view of the Chronicler himself, but also exhibit frequently 
the same literary peculiarities. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that they are, one and all, his own compo- 
sition.? 
` Bess work in the A'wzzgef. Hdb. (ed. 2, 1873) is still a most 
helpful commentary; see also Keil (70); Zóckler in Lange's 
CN Bibelwerk (74); Oeuli, Ag Komm. 
12. Bibliography. (89); Rawlinson, Speaker's Comm. (73); 
Ball (learned), Ellicot's Co». (83); 
Bennett (suggestive), Expos. Bib. (94). On isagogic questions 
(structure, sources, credibility of narrative, etc.), the principal 
works are De Wette, Avit. Versuch über die Glaubwürdigkeit 
d. Chron.1805 (Beiträge, vol. 1), Keil, Apolog. Versuch. (33), and 
Eint d (53), 88 138-144 ; Movers, Arit. Unterss. tiber die Bibl. 
Chron. (34) ; Graf, ‘Das Buch der Chron. als Geschichtsquelle,’ 
in Die Gesch. Bücher des ATs (66), p. 114-247 (see also Be. 
vii.); Ew. //ist.1169 f; De Wette- Schr. #ind. (69) 88 
224-233; We. Protllt) 169-228 [E T, 171-227]; Kue. Ozd.(*) 88 
28-32 (very thorough); Dr. /n£rod.(6) 516-540; Wildeboer, Letter- 
kunde, § 25; Konig, Aiud. 8 54. also Bn. ‘Vermutungen 
zum “ Midrash” des Buches der Könige’ in ZA TH, 1892, p. 37 
Jf. (speculative); Ki. Chronicles, Critical Edition, etc., with 
Notes, SBOT (Hebrew), '95; W. E. Barnes, ‘ Religious Stand- 
point of the Chronicler, av. Journ. Sem. Lang. and Lit., 
Oct. '96; ‘Chronicles a Targum, Kx. Times, 8316 f. (97); 
An Apparatus Criticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta Verston 
('97) (contains a rather surprising number of variants in the 
primary MSS); F. Brown, art. ‘Chronicles,’ Hastings’ DB 
(98). W. R. S.—S. R. D. 


. 1 The peculiarities in question may often be observed even 
in the short sentences which the Chronicler sometimes intro- 
duces into a narrative otherwise excerp'ed withont material 
alteration from Samuel or Kings: e.g., 1 Ch. 21 1 (any), 3 end 
(newex), 11 end (dap), 2 Ch. 23(2) 5114-134 1212 183 end, 314, 
etc. 

2 For illustrations see Dr., ‘The Speeches in Chronicles,’ 
Expositor, Apr. and Oct. 1895, pp. 247-254; 294 /-, 304-307- 
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4A. OLD TESTAMENT. 


The advantages afforded by a fixed and uniform 
chronological system of delining historical events seem 
so evident that one might expect to find 
1. No fixed some such method of determining dates 
ia in use from the very earliest times. 
History, however, shows that a long development 
was needed to lead to this simple result. Only in 
connection with a universal history did the desire 
for a uniform and comprehensive method of determining 
dates spring up. The impulse towards a real universal 
history and a general chronology came, not when the 
attempt was made to collect and record all human 
events, but when men learned to look at them from a 
single point of view and to comprchend them in a single 
plan. The roots of such a universal history lie in the 
prophets of Israel, who regarded the plan of Yahwé 
as realising itself in the experience of the nations of 
the earth as well as in the history of Israel; and its 
actual beginnings, strange as it may seem, are to be 
found in the Apocalyptic writers, who regarded history 
as a comprehensive whole (sce APOCALYPTIC, § 2). 
This mode of regarding history was continued by 
Christianity. It is not strange, therefore, that Chris- 
tianity felt the need for a universal chronology and 
found a way of meeting that need, thus proving its 
own world-embracing significance. This is not the 
place to enter upon the long and involved history of 
the adoption of the Christian cra, which, after its author, 
the Roman abbot Dionysius Exiguus of the first half 
of the sixth century, is also called the Dionysian era. 
In order, however, to obtain a fixed starting-point from 
which to reckon, we must simply state here that the 
year 1—7.¢., the year of the birth of Christ—is equivalent 
to the year 754 of the era of Varro—/.e., the era of the 
city of Rome,—and to the first year of the 195th 
Olympiad; and, also, that King Herod died in the 
year 750 of the city of Rome, and so in the year 4 B.C. 
(cp Schür. G/V 1 343-345). 

The same phenonienon of gradual arrival at a satis- 
factory chronological method is repcated in the narrower 
sphere of the national history of the several nations. 
We never find a settled era, a definite date from which 
years were counted, at the very beginning or even at 
an early period of a nation's history. If anything of 
this kind has seemed to appear in early times, it has 
always turned out to be in the highest degree uncertain, 
or really to rest on later calculations. Nor is the 
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OT any exception to this rule. Only once had the 
Jews before Christ a national era, and that was for a very 
short time. When Simon the Maceabee had obtained 
from the Syrians coniplete freedom from taxation along 
with the acknowledgment of the political independence 
of Judea, documents and eontracts were dated by years 
of Simon, the High Priest and Prince of the Jews, the 
first year of Simon the High Priest (1 Macc. 134: f. 
1427) representing the 170th year of the era of the 
Seleucides ( = 143-142 BC). 

On the other hand, since the time when the Jews 
fell under the dominion of Syria, they had used the 
so-called era of the Seleucida: (Bacc\ela 'EMývwv, 
1 Mace. lir; Baoela ’Agovplwy [Assyrian 2 Syrian], 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 67; move po = era contractuum amongst 
the Jews, and year déyazondyé amongst the Syrians). 
This era has for its starting-point the defeat of Nicanor, 
the general of Antigonus, by Seleucus Nicator, and the 
final establishment of the dominion of the Seleucidz 
in Syria and Babylonia in the year Ol. 117, 1—£.e., 312 
B.C. It is used in the Books of the Maccabees, but 
there, it would seem, with this difference, that in the 
first book it begins, not, as was usual elsewhere, in 
the autumn, but in the spring of 312, thus about half 
a year carlier.? ‘This era reached in general as far as 
the Syrian power, and although, usually, where states 
were able to obtain freedom they introduced new eras 
of their own, none was able to maintain itself so long 
as that of the Seleucidze. It remained in use, indeed, 
among the Syrians for centuries alongside of the Arabic 
era, which counts from the Hegira (Ara, flight of 
Mohammed), 16th July, 622 A.D. 

Real eras are not met with in the OT in earlier times, 
We cannot cite as an exception the practice of the Jews 
during the Exile, of counting the years since they were 
carried away from their land (mò, Ezek. 332: and 
40r; ponr mad, 2 K. 2527; also Jer. 5231, and Ezek. 
12, and, without mention of the point from which the 
reckoning is made, Lzek.8: 201 99:172) In truth, 
they desired nothing more eagerly than to be delivered 
from the need of counting in this way. Besides, there 


1 Whether the numbers 1-5 that are found on silver shekels 
and half-shekels with the inscription sep abyry or prog 
nena refer to another era than this of Simon's, and, if so, to 
some pre-Christian era, has not been decided. That Simon 
had coins stamped, however, is hardly to be doubted (cp 
1 Macc. 156; also Schürer, of. cit. 1192 f. 636 f.) 

2 So Schürer, of. cit. 133; We., however (7/G 129 f. 208), 
regards this assumption as unnecessary (cp YEAR, § 9). 
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was along with it a reckoning from the final fall of 
Jerusalem (Ezek. 401), while Ezek.1: (if the text has 
reached us intact) must rest on still a third mode of 
reckoning.! It is, moreover, a very unsafe hypothesis 
which ventures to retain in the case of the statement of 
2 Ch. 161 (as a whole clearly untenable) at least the num- 
her 36 as based on trustworthy tradition, and proposes 
to find therein a trace of a Judzean era, thought to date 
from the division of the kingdom (Sharpe, Chronology 
of the Bible, 29; cp Brandes, -fó&andl. 62). Nor, 
lastly, are we any more justified in finding any trace 
of a real era counting from the Exodus in the late 
passage rK.6:, where the building of Solomon's 
temple is assigned to the 48oth year after that event. 
'This number does not rest on tradition: it has been 
reached by caleulation based on some hypothesis. No 
corroboration can be obtained from the numbers in 
the late Priestly Code—if the passages containing them 
are original even there —nunibers which date the events 
of the journey through the wilderness by years from the 
deliverance out of Egypt (mo FIND ONTeT YE ANS; Cp 
Ex.161 19: Nu. lı 9r 3338). Nor can any support, 
in fact, be found for the notion that the Jubilee period 
was turned to chronological purposes. There is not the 
slightest trace of a real carrying out of the regulations 
concerning it mentioned in Lev. 259 f£: even the Books 
of the Maccabees speak only of Sabbatic years, never of 
Jubilee years (1 Macc. 649 53; cp Jos. Axr. xiv. 162). 
In spite of this lack of a proper era, the OT is 
not without notes and data intended to serve as a 
2. Miscel- poe of fixing events Coren nee 
lanedus data: 2° addition to isolated observations 
(none the less important that they are 
incidental) setting an occurrence in relation to another 
prominent event (e.g., to the death of the king, as in Is. 
61: 1128, or to an important expedition, as in Is. 201, 
to the building of a city, as in Nu. 1322, or to an 
extraordinary natural phenomenon, as in Am. 1r), we 
gencrally find, in the case of any important OT person- 
age, the year of his life or his reign specified ; and in 
the books edited during the Exile the date of the events 
narrated begins to be given by years of the reigning 
king. Besides, there are the various synchronistic data 
often supplied by headings of books (e... in the ease of 
certain of the prophets), and by the Books of Kings, 
which have a complete synchronistie record for the time 
of the coexistence of the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. Finally, the evidence of the contemporaneous- 
ness of certain events furnished at times by the historical 
narrative itself is of the highest importance. 
The weightiest question, however, is, to what degree 
of credibility this chronological material can Jay claim. 
a Tata Before undertaking the examination of this 
origin question for the several points of the history, 
9" we must premise some general considera- 
tions that thrust themselves on our notice. First of all, 
there is the remarkable fact that these chronological 
notes are to be found in greatest abundance in those 
parts of the historical books that are confessedly to be re- 
garded as the youngest. In the Pentateuch they belong to 
the post-exilic Priestly Code or to additions of even later 
date ; in the other historical books into which the older 


1 In that case nothing would meet the requirements of the 
passage but a reckoning that counted from the reform of Josiah 
(622). Ofany such mode of reckoning we know nothing, any more 
than we doof a reckoning hy Jubilee periods, or of a Babylonian 
era meeting the requirements of the text (cp Kue. Eint. 260 n. 
4M. Wi. (AT Unters. 94-96) therefore alters the text, and reads 
Ezek.li thus, *y"333 [read meen) corse mea ony, vor 
nhe [read mye3s3] yana mwa say, which must be under- 
stood like 81, and give' an earlier date than 81. [t would be 
better, however, to assume the original reading to have been ‘in 
the fifth year ' (cp the following verse)—1.e., mee ann nit 2;—and 
tliat from the fact of Jeremiah's having predicted seventy years 
for the Exile (25 11, cp 29 ro) while Ezekiel gave only forty (46), 
a later writer drew the inference that Ezekiel prophesied thirty 
years after Jeremiah, and accordingly inserted asa date in Ezck. 
11 rhe thirtieth year of the Exile (DuhmY. 
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sources have been worked, they are due, in the main, to 
the latest exilic editors. ‘Then, it must be regarded as 
proved that the superscriptions of the prophetic books 
containing detailed information concerning the time of 
the respective prophets do not come from the prophets 
themselves, but are much younger additions, such as the 
erudition of later ages delighted in. This appears from 
the inexplicable double date (by kings of Judah and of 
Israel) found in Hosea and Amos, as well as from the 
inaccuracy, or the crowding, of the data in Is. Jer. and 
Ezek. Nor is the remarkable addition in Amos I x1, ‘two 
years before the earthquake,’ any exception to this rule : 
the fact that a later event is employed to define the date 
shows that the statement is a subsequent addition, and 
it is therefore very probable that it rests on the exegesis 
and calculation of the scribes (cp Hoffmann, ZAD 
3123 [83]. Lastly, it is remarkable that the text 
presents no uniformity of reading in the matter of re- 
cording dates : nay, that there are even to be found un- 
filled blanks. Thus in 15. 13: the numbers have been 
omitted from the formula giving the age of Saul and the 
length of his reign, and in ©" the whole verse is 
omitted.! There are also other places in the LXX where 
such chronological data are lacking—e.g., Jer.471 
[BAN]—and elsewhere in the old versions we come on 
considerable variations from the traditional Hebrew text. 
All these are marks that indicate a late origin for the 
chronological numbers and warn us in the most emphatic 
way to submit them to a thorough examination. 

As regards the oldest period, with which Genesis 
deals, the time down to the Exodus, it is known that 

4 Oldest the numbers supplied by the Samaritan 

NE d and the LXX texts, and even by the Book of 

peno: Jubilees (dating from the first century A.D.), 
differ in many points from those of the Massoretic text. 

The divergence will be made most plain bv a comparison 
showing the sum of the years according to each tradition. In 
Gen. 5 the period from the creation of the world to the beginning 
of the flood 1s, according to the Hebrew text, 1656 years ; accord- 
ing to the Samaritan, 1307 ; and, according to 55, 2242. In Gen. 
11 ro # the interval from the birth of Shem to the birth of Abra- 
ham 1s, according to the Hebrew text, 390 years; according to 
the Samaritan, 1040; and, according to the text of (5^, 1270. 
In this no account is taken of the variations exhibited by 
the other MSS of 45 itself, nor is it inquired whether the 
tradition represented by any one given text is free from internal 
inconsistency (cp, e.g., Gen. 11 10, ‘two years after the flood,’ 
with Gen. 5 327 6, and Gen. 11 roa; further Gen. 124 with Gen. 
11 26, 32). 

This state of matters shows, what was indeed probable 
to begin with, that there was no fixed tradition coneern- 
ing the early history of Israel : that, indeed, even at so 
late a time as that of the LNX and the Book of Jubilees, 
there was no clear idea of how the period in question 
should be measured. Thus the numbers of the Hebrew 
text, since they are not earlier than the Priestly Code, 
go back at the best only to the fifth century B.c., and 
do not rest on tradition, but have been reached by the 
application of some artificial theory. Since they are 
useless, therefore, at least for chronology (if indeed one 
could ever have hoped to obtain such a thing for those 
earliest times) it is unnecessary to attempt to discover 
what the actual theory underlying them is. 


It will be enough to mention that v. Gurschmid observed that 
2666—the number of years resulting from the summation of the 
Massoretic numbers for the period (Gen. 5 to Ex. 1240) from 
the creation of Adam to the Exodus? is exactly two-thirds of 
4000 years. These 4000 years he took to represent a period (of 
100 generations of 4o years each) assigned for the duration of 
the world. In this way he songht to explain the artificial 
origin of the system (cp Néld. Untersuch. zur Krit. des AT 


1 GL follows MT, GA is lacking at this point (see further 
Dr. TES). 

2 The number 2666 results from the addition of 1656, the 
numher of years from the creation of the world to the beginning 
of the fi (cp Gen. 5), +290, the sum of the years from the 
flood to the birth of Ahraham (cp Gen. 11 10 f.) +75 to the 
departure of Abraham from Haran (Gen. 124) --215 to the 
departure of Jacob for Egypt (—25 to the birth of Isaac [Gen. 
215], +60 to the birth of Jacob [Gen. 2526), +139 years of 
Jacob's life (Gen. 47928], +430 years of stay in Egypt 
(Ex. 12 40). 
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111). Jt is worth while, however, noticing the relation in which, 
accurding to Oppert (G.V, 1877, pp. 201-223), the Chaldean 
numbers for the first ages in Bérdssus and the statements in 
Genesis stand to each other. The Chaldeans reckon from the 
beginning of the world to Alexander 215 myriads of years, of 
which 47 myriads represent the time from the first man to 
Alexander. ‘Thus they allow fur the creation 168 myriads of 
years. Now, tien days of the biblical account of the creation 
give 168 hours. Thus in the creation age a myriad of years is 
represented in the biblical account by an hour. Again, for the 
time of the first ten men down to the food the Chaldeans reckon 
432,00 years,! Genesis 1656. If both numbers be divided by 72, 
we get 6000 and 23 respectively, and 23 years—/.¢., 8400 days— 
represent 1200 weeks, while 6000 years is $ times 1200 years. 
Hence the Chaldeans seem to have reckoned 5 years (re. 60 
months) asa Zustrunt (sosse), where Genesis has reckoned 1 week. 
1656 years (Genesis) 72x23 years 72X1200—1.e., B6,400— 
weeks ; 432,000 years (C aldean)- 86,400 /ustra. This remark- 
able relation, which can hardly rest on pure accident, presupposes 
a complicated calculation, and a very late origin for these 
numbers. Whatever be the theory underlying the numbers of 
Genesis, one thing, therefore, is certain : for a sure chronulogy 
of the times before the Exodus, the OT numbers, appearing as 
they do for the first time in the youngest sources of the Penta- 
teuch, afford no security. 


"The case is no better with the chronology of the 
interval that extends from the Exodus to the building 
Exodo of the temple of Solomon, We have 

ui Temple 9 here, indeed, a check in 1 K. 61 which 

Í makes the building of the temple begin 

in the 48oth vear after the Myodus; but this number 
did not make its appearance till a time when the temple 
of Solomon was no more (cp above, § 1). It bears, 
moreover, the clear impress of being artificial ; for it 
plainly counts from Moses to David twelve generations 
of forty years each, which we ean easily identify as 


follows: Moses, Joshua, Othniel, Ehud, Deborah, 
Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Eli; Samuel, Saul, and 
David. This explanation of the origin of the number 


480 is corroborated by the fact that the five © little 
Judges in Ju. 10 and 12 appear to have been inserted 
into the Deuteronomistic Book of Judges later (on 
the object of their insertion, sce JCDGES, 8 9). Nor 
can anything certain be obtained from the individual 
numbers, since they are neither quite clear nor free 
from gaps. 


It remains obscure, e.g., how the numhers relating to the 
supremacy of the Philistines and the judgeship of Samson (131 
15 20 and 16 31) are related to each other ; how the twenty years 
from the arrival of the ark at Kirjath-jearim to the victory of 
Samuel over the Philistines are to be fitted into Samuel's 
history (1 $.72); and how the ninety-four years of foreign 
oppression are to be combined with T data concerning the 
length of rule of the individual Judges.? 

The tradition also presents gaps, however, since it does not 
mention the time during which Joshna was the leader of the 
Israelites, and in 1 5. 131 the numbers for Sanl are entirely 
wanting. Finally, @BAL allows Eli in 1 S. 418 only twenty 
years instead of the forty of MT: and the frequently recurring 
round numbers “such as 40 for Moses, Othniel, Deborah-Barak, 
Gideon, Eli (® 20) and David; &o ( 2x40) for Ehud; and 
20(- V) for Samson, for Eli (according to £5), for Samuel, and 
(approximately) for Tola (23), and Jair (22) go to set in still 
clearer light the unhistorical character of the data. 


The matter may rest, then, as Nóldeke left it at the end 
of his chronology of the period of the Judges (of. cit. 197), 
with the verdict that ' neither for the several divisions 
of the period of the Judges nor for its whole duration 


1 Cp KATO 419 n. 

2 If we reckun together the numbers for this period, we get as 

follows :—40 (stay in the wilderness) +40 (Othniel, Ju. 311) 8o 
(Ehud, 3 30) +40 (Deborah- Barak, 5 31) +40 (Gideon, 8 28) +2 
(Vola, 102) +22 (Jair, 103) +6 (Jephthah, 12 7) 4-7 (Ibzan, 129 
+10 (Elon, 12 11) +8 (Abdon, 12 14) +20 (Samson, 16 31) +40 
Eli, 1 S. 418) +20 (Samuel, 1 S. 7 2) -F 4o (David, r K. 211) +4 
Solomon, 1 K. 6 1)—440 years. 1f we deduct the ‘little ‘ Judges 
Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon — 70), we shall have a total 
of only 370 years. For Joshua and Saul, for whom the numbers 
are lacking, there still remain, to complete the 480 years, accord- 
ing to the first calculation 40 years, according to the second 
iro, lf, however, we are to insert between the periods of the 
several Judges the 94 years of foreign oppression (-- 8 [Cushan 
Rishathaim, Ju.38] +18 (Eglon, 314) +20 [Jabin, 43] +7 
[Midianites, 61] +3 (Abimelech, 922] +18 [Ammonites, 108] 
+20 (Philistines, cp 1811520 and 1631)), we get 534 or 464 
years—according to the first reckoning already 54 years too 
many, with nothing left for Joshua and Saul; according to the 
second, only sixteen years for these two together, a period far 
from sufficient for the deeds of both. 
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is a chronology any longer attainable.” It is, therefore, 
also useless to seek, by calculation from these numbers, 
to ascertain the time of the leadership of Joshua and 
the reign of Saul. ‘The furthest we can go is to 
conclude, from passages like Am. 210 525, that an old 
tradition estimated the journey through the wilderness 
at forty years. (On the chronology of the Book ot 
Judges, see JUDGES, 8 15.) 

It is much harder to deal with the chronological 
dates for the period from the building of the temple by 
Solomon to the conquest of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadrezzar. Jn various um 
portant instances we now meet with 
statements concerning the year of the 
reigning king to whieh the event narrated belongs. 
Thus in regard to events of war we read: 'in the 
fifth year of King Rehoboam Shishak King of egypt 
came up against Jerusalem’ (1 K. 1425), and ‘in the 
ninth year of 110sca the king of Assyria took Samaria ' 
(2 K.176). So also in regard to home affairs: ‘In the 
three and twentieth year of Wing Jehoash the priests 
had not repaired the breaches of the house’ (2 K. 127). 
Clear as such passages scem to be, we need to know 
which year of a given king was called the [ist the 
year in the course of which he ascended the throne, or 
the first complete year at the beginning of which he 
was already seated on the throne. Sound information 
on this point is still more indispensable, however, for the 
understanding of the further data for our period supplied 
by the Books of Kings. These give the sum of the 
years of reign of each several king. If, however, for 
any interval that can be defined by means of events 
related, we add together these amounts, the totals for 
the parallel kingdoms of Judah and Israel do not agree, 
The question becomes very complicated. when at each 
accession the date is regularly defined svnchronistically, 
bv years of the contemporary ruler of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Israel or Judah. ‘This synchronism again 
leads to a reckoning of its own. What we have first 
to do is to estimate the value of the various chrono- 
logical data which form a sort of framework for the 
whole history of the period. Then we can determine the 
importance and range of the individual dates assigned by 
years of accession. 

The statements concerning the duration of a reign as 
well as the synchronism of its beginning form parts of 

a the brief reviews which pass judgment 

M o. b on each king from the standpoint of 
the Deuteronomic Jaw (see KiNGs, 

Books oF, 8 1 f) The two chronological elements, 


6. Temple to 
Nebuchad- 
rezzar. 


however, have a diverse origin; for the svnchronistic 
notes betray their character as ‘subjective additions of 
the Epitomator.’ It is clear, to begin with, that 
this noting of synchronism was not in actual use during 
the existence of the two kingdoms: apart from dates 
of accessions, we find it only once— at the fall of 
Samaria (2 K. 189 ro), the point where the system comes 
to an end. 

It would be natural to maintain rhat the very construction 
of the chronological notes reveals their diverse origin: the 
verh Yo has in the same sentence one meaning for the words 
that precede, and another for those that follow. Tt is to be 
construed as inchoative (7 She became hing’) as well as pro- 
gressive (=‘he reigned’). For instance, in 2 h, 1423 ‘In the 
fifteenth year of Amaziah the son of Joash, king of Judah, 
Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel 75 (- became king, 
and also-reigned) forty-one years in Samaria.’ If here and 
there (1 K. 1525 1629 2252: 2 K. 81 1513) sbpm is added to 
Y this only proves, it would seem, a sense of the irreconcil- 
ability of expressing both the date of accession and the duration 
of the reign by the simple verb =p. The double sense of this 
verb, however, is peculiar to such annals, and is to be explained by 
the brevity of the style. Exactly so in the list of kings of Tyre 
given by Josephus (c. A2. 118) from Menander of Ephesus, 
éeBagiAevaev is used in both senses at the same lime: ‘he 
became king’ as well as ‘and he reigned.’ 

The decisive proof, however, of the secondary char- 
acter of the synchronistic numbers is reached only when 
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we compare them with the years of reign. It then 
appears that the former has been attained by calculation 
from the latter, although the method that has been 
followed cannot in all points be discerned.! A tabular 


TABLE I.—OLD TESTAMENT DATA AS TO REIGNS: 
SYNCHRONISMS AND LENGTH OF 
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exhibition of the data will be the best way to make this 
clear. In the first column we give the date reckoned 
from an imaginary era of the division of the kingdom, 
and in the last the references from the Books of Kings. 


SOLOMON TO FALL OF SAMARIA. 
REIGNS. 


S 
Ug ISRAEL. 
rs 
ae i - 
E : 
EVI Length of Reign. 
E -— 
=o 
2g eft d : 
SE Synchronistic Date. o,É e5 
. wi peo 
8. eae os 
ge 4^2 | <8 
£6 i ice 
1st year of Jeroboam a 22years | — 
wth ,, Jeroboam. 6 ac Bo = 
| 20th ,, Jeroboam. . | 20years 58 = 
ist ,, Nadab . ; 1 year 275 = 
i ist. ,, Baasha 23years | 24 ,, = 
| mt ,, Bla. I year Boats = 
ist ,, Zimri : .| 4 years 7 days | = 
ist. ,, Omri : Ole mech 12years | = 
tt ,, Ahab es 22: 4 = 
4th = ,, Ahab X I9 5 zs 
ist. ,, Ahaziah . I year 25 = 
ist. ,,  Jehoram. HERO = 
sth ,, Jehoram T = 
tah ,, Jehoram 12 years | — 
| (Semen. > o8 | 


Sum of Years of reign in Israel . 98 = 
ist year of Jehu : E me 28 years! = 
95 gts Jette 28 years : = 
117 TSE) y ehoahaz. 14 45 iJ y = 
131 1st ,, Jehoash . r 16) 5; = 
5:32 end ,,  Jehoash . à TH T : = 
| 146 ist ,, Jeroboam (II). ‘ XI. = 
172 | 22th. 55; eroboam (11.) . | 63 ,, = 
209 rst echariah 1 year t year = 
210 it ,, Shaltum . all Onn m. = 
210 ist ,, Menahem ej r1years | 10 years| = 
221 ist ,, Rekahiah : 23e ere = 
223 rst ,, Peka : za 20) 4; E 
224 and ,, Pekah n = 
239 |17th ,„  Pekah : 27 ee B = 
250 ist ,, Hoshea . 5a Cass = 
252 3rd , Hoshea . 3p a = 
258 oth ,, Hoshea . Qua. E 
-—— eee 
ENT years | 2415s yrs. | = 


'This table shows that at the end of the a= year 
after the division of the kingdom, there had elapsed 258 
synchronistic years, 24145 years of reign in Israel, and 
260 such years in Judah ; and we have thus the singular 
equation 258 241655:2260. The result is even more 
singular, however, when we examine separately the parts 
before and after the first point of eoincidenee obtained 
through a eontemporaneous accession in both lines. 
Before the year of accession of Jehu and Athaliah there 
were only 88 years according to the synehronisms for 
98 ycars of reign in Israel and 95 in Judah ; but for the 
sceond part there are 170 years according to the syn- 
chronisms for only 14354 years of reign in Israel and 
165 in Judah. Whilst thus, in the first period, the 
number, according to the synchronistic calculation, is 
smaller than the sum of the traditional years, in the 
second period, which is longer by about a half, it ex; 
ceeds the traditional years not inconsiderably. Similar 
variations for smaller periods can easily be proved by a 
glanee at the table. Nor can we equalize the syn- 


1 It has recently been shown by Benzinger (Comm. zu den 
Koénigen, 1899, pp. xvili.-xxi.) that the synchronisms start from 
two different points and proceed upon two distinct methods of 
reckoning, one of which is followed by preference in the Hebrew 
text and the other in GL. 
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258 years. 260 years 


chronistic and the traditional numbers by assuming that 
the latter represent a popular way of counting according 
to which from the middle of the first to the beginning 
of the third year was considered three years, as in the 
ease of the siege of Samaria (2 K. 1810). The excess 
of the traditional values in the period before Jehu could 
perhaps be thus explained, but not their defect in the 
following period. Nor is it possible by altering the 
individual numbers to bring the synchronisms into 
harmony with the years of reign ; even were one to alter 
all the synchronistie statements, this would do nothing 
towards removing the differences between the numbers 
for Israel and those for Judah. Thus, almost along the 
whole line, the diserepancy between synehronisms and 
years of reign is incurable. 

We must not fail, however, to appreciate a remark- 
able agreement. The sum of the synchronistic years is 
very nearly equal to the sum of the years of reign for 
Judah (258=260). The slight difterence of two years 
can have no weight, and can perhaps be entirely 
removed. In the surprising statement of 2 K. 1310 that 
the accession of Jehoash of Israel happened in the 37th 
year of Jehoash of Judah, we may follow v. x and change 
37 to 39; for, according to that verse, Jehoahaz, who 
had acceded in the 23rd year of Jehoash of Judah, 
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reigned 17 years, In this way the sum of the years of 
reign in the lines of Israel and Judah, according to the 
synchronisms, would be increased in each case by two 
years—for Jehoahaz would have reigned, according to 
the synchronism, 16 years instead of 14, and Jehoash 
39 instead of 37—while the traditional nunibers would 
undergo no alteration. ven without this slight emen- 
dation —adopted in the A /dine edition of the LXX, and 
demanded by Thenius, Klosterniann, and Kamphausen 
—it 1s apparent that it is the sum of the Judean years 
of reign that forms the basis on which the synchronistic 
numbers are calculated. In this process, however, 
though the individual sums have not been disregarded, 
it has been impossible, especially in the case of the 
kings of N. Israel, to avoid important variations. 

Care, however, has been taken not to alter the synchronism of 
events} It is worthy of note that the following requirements 
are satisfied :—Jeroboam's reign runs parallel with those of 
Rehoboam and Abijah (1 K. 14 3o 157); Baasha is king during 
the reigy of Asa (1 K. 1516); Jehoshaphat survives Ahab 
and A\haziah, and reigns contemporaneously with drum 
of Israel (1 K. 222 J. 50; 2 K.8 D: the deaths of Jehoram of 
Israel and Abaziah of Judah fall in the same year (2 Kk. 9); 
Amaziah and Jehoash of Israel reign contemporaneously (2 K. 
148 77); and Pekah is a contemporary of Jotham and Ahaz (2 K. 
15 37 16 5 7.). 

Although the synchronistic dates have thus not been 


attained without regard to tradition, they are obviously, 
as belonging to the youngest parts of the text, not a 
standard for chronology. They apply to the past a 
method of dating with which it was quite unacquainted. 
'This is true not only of the practice, which could never 
be carried. out in actual life, of connecting the years of 
one kiugdom with reigus of kings in a neighbouring 
kingdom, but also of the methodical practice, pre- 
supposed in such a custom, of indicating in an exact 
and regular way the years within one and the same 
kingdom, by the years of reign of its king for the time 
being. In such texts as we can, with any confidence, 
assign to pre-exilie times, we find nothing but popular 
chronologies associating an event with 


Em some other important event contem- 
p porary with it (ep Is.62 1128? 201). 
chronology. a 


The few dates according to years of 
kings given in the older history (as, e.g., 1 K. 1425; 2K. 
127) may be ignored. They are too isolated, and must 
rest ( 7:7, In the writings and portions which treat of the 
latest pre-exilie times) on subsequent calculation, or be 
due to interpolation (ep also the dates introduced. by 
the Chronicler in deference to the desire felt at a later 
date for exacter definition of time, of which the Books 
of Kings still knew nothing: 2€h.1323 110-19, and 
especially 161)—though it is perhaps possible that, 
even without there being a settled system, some pro- 
minent events might, occasionally and without set 
purpose, be defined by years of reign. In any case, 
dating by native kings must be regarded as at least 
older than the artificial synchronism between Judah and 
Israel, 

Dating by the years of kings was thus never sys- 
tematically used by the Hebrews so long as they had 
3 national kings. They learned this 
3 p ae useful method from the Babylonians, 

i and then introduced it into their his- 
torical works compiled during the exile (cp Wi. AT 
Untersuch., especially pp. 87-94). Thus the question 
how the Hebrews dealt with the year of a king's death 
~-t.e., whether they reckoned the fraction of a year that 
remained before the beginning of the next year to the 
deceased king, or made the first year of the new king 
begin at once—disappears. There can be no doubt 
that the synchronisms, as well as the dates and years 
of reign in general, presuppose the Babylonian method 
(the only satisfactory one), according to which the rest 
of the year in which any king died was reckoned to the 

1 We need take no account of the independent narratives of 
CHRONICLES (g.r., 8 5); they do not agree even with the 


traditional years of reign. 
2 Whether the account is correct need not here be considered. 
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last of his reign, and the first year of the new king was 
the year at the beginning of which he already wore 
the crown, 

By giving up the syuchronisms we are thrown back 
for the chronology of the monarchy on the sums of the 

fears of reign of the individual kings. 

10. Years » p MAE E 

oferi Fhe hope of finding in these numbers 

» trustworthy material for chronology, and 
thus solving the singular equation whereby about 242 
Israelitish years represent 200 Judean years, could be 
realised only on one condition. One night simiply sub- 
tract the 242 {sraclitish years from the total for Judah, and 
regard the excess of 18 ycars as falling after the conquest 
of Samaria, Nor is there anything in the synchronism 
to prevent this operation, for that may have started from 
an incorrect calculation in putting the fall of IHoshea as 
late as the reign of Hezekiah. A clear veto, however, is 
laid on this procedure on other grounds. lf we subtract 
the superfluous 18 years (6 years of Hezekiah and the 
last 12 of A\haz) from the total for Judah, all that is left of 
Ahaz's reign parallel with the Israclitish years of reign 
is the first 4 years. Therefore Pekah, who was murdered 
nine years before the fall of Samaria (2 K. 176), must, at 
the accession of Ahaz, have been already five years dead, 
which is impossible, since, according to 2 K. 165 77, this 
king was attacked by him, The expedient of simple 
subtraction, therefore, fails; the embarrassing equation 
remains, about 242 Israelitish vears— 260 Judean: nay, 
since no objection can be raised against the contem- 
porancousness of the deaths of Jehoram of Isracl and 
Ahaziah of Judah, 144 Israclitish years— 165 Judean. 

If the totals are thus unequal, very great inequed mes 
appear, naturally, in the details.  Lilorts have been 
niade to remove them; but this has not been achieved 
in any convincing way. 

2 K.15 5, eg., states that during the attack ef leprosy from 
which his father Azariah suffered in the last yours of his life, 
t Jotham was over the palac and judged the people of the and." 
Even were we to found on this statement the theory that the 
years of reign of father and son that ran paralle! to each other 
were counted twice over in the ranibers 52 and 16 assigned to 
their respective reigns, and ales to suppese that during all 
these 16 years the father was still alive, there would still remain 
144 Tsraclitish years 14) Judean. 

Mistaken attempts of this kind are, moreover, the less 
to be taken into consideration that, as will appear (g 354), 
even the lowest total of 144 years for the Intervid trom 
Jehu to the fall of Samaria is more than 20 years too high. 
From all this it results that the individual numbers of 
ycars of reign, as well as the totals, are untrustworthy and 
uscless for the purposes of a certain chronology, even if 
it be admitted that, within certain limits or in some 
points, they may agree with actual fact. 

f The untrustworthiness of the numbers 

11. Basis of : i Miis 

calculation becomes plainer when the principle ac- 
‘cording to which they are formed is 
clearly exhibited. 

In 1337 E. Krey (see below, § 85) argued that, at least in the 
case of the Israelitish kings, the several sums assigned to the 
respective reigns rest in general on an artifi ial ficii n. He 
then thought that the series of kings of Judah, wid indeed those 
also of the house of Jehu, ‘show no such artificiality ; bur (acc. 
to Bleek- We. £ind.\4) 265) he soon observed a playing with 
figures also in the items for Judah. Yo begin with the 
kings of Israel down to Jehoram, we find an a:crage reign of 12 
years. In the case of Omri and Jeh ram this is the exact 
number, whilst for Jerohoam, Baasha, and Ahab we have 22! 
(4e., in round numbers 2 * 12), and fur the rest Nadab, Elah 
and Ahaziah (the immediate successors of the kings provided 
with the double period)—2 years each. This is as if we had 8 
kings with r2 years each, making a total of 96—more exactly 98 
years. Moreover, the totals for the first and the last four of 
these are each almost exactly 48. In the next part of the series, 
as We. emphasises, we have for the 9 kings from Jehu to Hoshea 
a total of 144 years, which makes an average of 16 for each. 
One might also urge the remarkable fact that, even as Jehu 
with his 28 years reigned about as long as his two successors, 
so the 41 years of Jeroboam Il. also exactly equal the sum 
of the reigns of his successors. In the Judear line, on the 
other hand, a similar role is played by the figures 40 and 8o. 
Thus, down to the destruction of Samaria in the 6th year of 
Hezekiah, we have Rehohoam + Abijah 20, Asa 41, Jehoshaphat 


1 Strictly, Baasha has exactly 24 assigned him. 
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-++ Jehoram + Ahaziah + Athaliah 4o, Jehoash qo, Amaziah + 
Azariah 81, Jotham+Ahaz+ Hezekiah ES years; and from this 
pein onwards till the last date, the 37th year of Jehoiachin, we 
ave Hezekiah + Menasseh + Amon 8o, and also Josiah+ Joahaz 
+ Jehoiakim + Jehoiachin 794 years. 1f we might still, with 
Kamphausen, be inclined to find in all this only a freak of 
chance, our suspicion would be raised on comparing the total 
for the kings ot Israel (circ. 240) with the number in 1 K. 61 
(480), and still more on observing that 480 is also the total of 
years from the building of the temple of Solomon to the begin- 
ning of a new epoch—the epoch that opens with the conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus and the consequent pe py of founding the 
second Theocracy and setting about the building of the second 
teniple. (The 36-7 years of Solomon from the building of the 
temple + 260 years, to the fall of Samaria +1334 years, to the fall 
of Jerusalem +50 years of the Exile, give exactly 4.0 years ) 

There can hardly, then, be any mistake about the 
artificiality of the total as well as of the various 
items. If so, the origin of the present numbers for the 
veurs of reign of the individual kings, on which the 
synchronistic notices are founded, must fall in a 
period later than the victory of Cyrus over Babylon, 
and chronology cannot trust to the correctness of the 
numbers. 

For all that, it may be conjectured the numbers in 
individual instanees are correct; bnt whieh are such 

cases, can be known only in some wa 

12. Result. . z A a vl 
independent of the numbers. Sometimes, 
indeed, the narrative of Kings or a prophetie writing 
can decide the point ; but withont help from outside we 
could not go far. Im itself it cannot be more than 
probable that the last kings of Judah appear with the 
correct. numbers. ‘Thess numbers give Hezekiah 29 
(2 IX. I81 2), Manasseh 55 (211), Amon 2 (21 19), Josiah 
31 (221), Jehoahaz j (2321), Jehoiakim 11 (23536). 
Jehoiachin 4 (218), and Zedekiah 11 vears (2118) ; thus, 
1394 years in all, embodying an estimate of 133 years 
from the fall of Samaria to the conquest of Jerusalem. 
‘Thus, the earliest that the dates according to years of 
kings can lay claim to consideration is in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Here grave mistakes in retrospective calcula- 
tion (for even they rest on that) seem to be excluded by 
the nearness of the time. Naturally no aecount ean be 
taken of the statements of the Book of Daniel, which 
did not originate till the second century B.C. ; it knows 
the history of the fall of the kingdom of Judah and of 
the esilie period only from tradition, and cannot be 
acquitted of grave mistakes (see DANIEL, ii. 8 9 f. ). 

For the last period, reaching from the fall of Jerusalem 
to the beginning of the Christian era, we have in the 
Hebrew OT itself but few historical re- 


13. From cords. Beyond the introduction of the law 
Falof . à : : à 
in the restored community the historical 
Jerusalem : N = 
narrative does not conduet us. For the 
onwards. 


short interval preceding it we are referred 
to the statements in the prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
and in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. These, how- 
ever, show that the Jews had learned in the interval 
how to date exactly by vears of reign. ‘The writings 
mentioned give dates by years of the Persian kings. 
All difficulties in the way of a chronology of this period, 
however, are not thus removed. The names Darius and 
Artaxerxes leave us to choose between the several bearers 
of these names among the Persian kings. Hence both 
the first and the second of the three Dariuses have been 
regarded as the Dariiwesh mentioned in the OT, and 
even all three Artaxerxes have been brought into con- 
nection with the ArtahSasta of Ezr.-Neh. Then, again, 
the transpositions and actual additions that the Chronicler 
allows himself to make increase the difficulty of knowing 
the real order of events. In the case of Darius, 
indeed, only the first can, after all (in spite of Havet and 
Imbert), be seriously considered. 
The chief interest, accordingly, lies in deciding as to 
the date in Ezra77 f. which sets the return of Ezra in 
T9 "Advent the seventh year of Artahsasta. It is 
of Ezra. '? be noted that this passage (7 1-10) has 
been revised by the Chronicler (see EZRA 
AND NEHEMIAH, Books of) and in both verses the 
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date is open, from its position or lack of connection, to 
the suspicion of not being original. Kosters accordingly, 
leaving this datum wholly out of account, maintained 
(Herstel, '94) that Ezra made his first appearance in 
Jerusalem with the Gola (see ISRAEL, § 57) immediately 
after Nehemiah's second arrival there, while Artaxerxes 
I. was still on the throne, and introduced the law then. 
Van Hoonacker, on the other hand, accepted the datum 
of Vzra7; f., but believed that it had reference to 
Artaxerxes II., and accordingly set down the date of 
Ezra's arrival as in the seventh year of that king 
(397 B.C). [Marquart (‘Die Organisation der jüd. 
Gemeinde nach dem sogenannten xil, Fundamente 
ise. u. Jüd. Gesch., '96)! thinks that the careers of 
Nehemiah and Ezra ean fall only a few decades earlier 
than the reported denortation of Jews to Hyrcania 
under Artaxerxes JJI., Ochns. Nehemiah's Artaxerxes 
was, he thinks, Artaxerxes 11., Mnemon. He finds no 
trace of lLzra's presence in Jerusalem during the 
twelve-years' governorship of Nehemiah ; the reference 
to zra in Neh. 1236 is an addition of the Chronicler. 
Nehemiah, too, is nowhere mentioned in Ezra (Neh. 
89 102 are interpolated). Internal evidence alone can 
determine the date of Ezra. Neh. 13 is connected 
naturally with Vzra 91-1044. — Ezra's arrival then 
follows in the time after Nehemiah's return to Susa; 
the text of Ezra 77 (which belongs to the redactor) has 
suffered in transmission ; 368 or 365 was the original 
date reported. | Nehemiah's second arrival, at any rate, 
fell after the promulgation of the Law (Neh. 131); 
Marquart proposes to read in Neh. 136 ‘at the end of 
his days" (12), implying a date between 367 (364) and 
359. Cheyne, in a work almost devoid of notes, but 
called. ‘the provisional summing up of special re- 
searches,’ differs in some respects in his chronological 
view of the events alike from the seholars just referred 
to, and from Ed. Meyer, who is about to be mentioned. 
(See his Jewish Religious Life affer the Exile, '98, 
translated, after revision by the author, by II. Stocks 
under the title Das religiöse Leben der Juden nach dem 
Exil, 'gog) Like Marquart he doubts the correctness 
of the text of Neh. 514; but he is confident that the 
Artaxerxes of Ezra-Nehemiah is .\rtaxerxes l, and 
that Nehemiah's return to Sunsa precedes the arrival 
of Ezra with the Gola. The incapacity of Nehemiah's 
successor (the Tirshatha?) probably stimulated Ezra to 
seek a firman from the king, though the terms of the 
supposed firman in Ezra 7 cannot be relied upon. 
Ezra seems to have failed at the outset of his career, 
and it was the news of this failure, according to 
Cheyne, that drew Nehemiah a second time from Susa. 
Klostermann's treatment of the chronology in Herzog 
cannot be here summarised. —Izp. ] 

Ed. Meyer's thorough discussion (£z/sf. '96), how- 
ever, has convinced the present writer that we are not 
entitled to call in question the arrival of Ezra before 
Nehemiah, and consequently that the datum of Ezra 
7; f. may be right after all. If so, Ezra returned to 
Jerusalem with the Go/a in 458 B.C., having it for his 
object to introduce the law there. In this, however, he 
did not succeed. It was not until after Nehemiah had 
arrived in Jerusalem in 445 B.C. clothed with ample 
powers, and had in the same year restored the city walls 
with his characteristic prudence and energy, that Ezra 
was at last able to come forward and introduce the law 
under Nehemiah's protection (445 B.C.) From this 
date onwards till 433 B.C. (ep Neh. 136) Nehemiah 
continued in Jerusalem. Shortly after 433 B.C. 
perhaps in 432 B.C.-—he obtained a second furlough. 
How long this lasted we do not know ; but its import- 
ance is clear from Neh. 13 4-1. 

L 'The OT offers no further chronological 

E ater material for determining the dates of the 

1me8- — Jast centuries before Christ. 


1 But the essay was ‘completed 29th August 1895" (p. 28). 
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The apocalypse of Daniel cannot be held to hridge over the 
gap between Ezra and the time of the Maccabees with any 
certainty, for it is the peculiarity of these apocalypses to point 
to past events only in a veiled way, and it is, in fact, only what 
we know otherwise of the complications between Syria and 
Egypt, and of the doings of Antiochus Epiphanes, that makes 
an understanding and an estimate of the descriptions in the 
Book of Daniel possible. Besides, its intimation (9 24 J.) that 
from the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (586) to 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (164), we are to reckon a 
period of 70 year-weceks-- 490 years— shows how inaccurate 
the chronological knowledge of the writer was, and how much 
need we have to look around for other help. 


Astronomy would furnish the surest means for dcter- 
mining the exact year and day of events, if the OT con- 
tained indubitable accounts of solar or 
Btsononiesl lunar eclipses. Unhappily, however, 

data such accounts are lacking. One might 
i be tempted t 30 far as to suppose 

pted to go so far as pi 
a solar eclinse to explain the sign on the sun- 
dial of Ahaz given to Hezekiah by Isaiah (Is. 888) ; 
perhaps also the ‘standing still of the sun at Gibeon’ 

17. Mahler's (Josh. 1012-14). Rationalistie as this 

system. may seem, Id. Mahler (sce 8 38 for 
title of work) has not been content to 
stop here, but has discovered many solar eclipses in- 
timated in the OT : he even finds them in every pro- 
phetic passage that speaks of a darkening of the sun. In 
this way he has been able to determine astronomically 
a whole series of events. Before we can accept these 
results, however, we must examine more carefully the 
foundation on which they are reared. 


16. Supposed 


For example, Mahler assigns the Exodus to the 27th March 
1335 B.C. which was a Thursday, because fourteen days before 
that day there occurred a central solar eclipse. This calculation 
rests on Talmudic data? that assign the darkness mentioned in 
Ex. 10 21 to the ist of Nisan, and explain that that day, and 
therefore also the rgth of Nisan, was a Thursday. In Ex. 10 22, 
indeed, we read of a darkness of three days; but Mahler argues 
that this note of duration really belongs not to v. 22 but to v. 23, 
and is meant simply to explain how *intense and terrifying was 
the impression which the darkness produced on the inhabitants 
of Egypt'- ‘so that no one dared for three days to leave his 
house.’ [tis just asarbitrary to assume in Gen. 15 5 f. an eclipse 
enabling Abraham to count the stars before sunset, and then to 
use the eclipse for fixing the date of the covenant then con- 
cluded (Bérith. bën hab-béthirim). The time at which search 
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is to be made for this eclipse Mahler reckons as 430 years 
before the Exodus, since Rabbinic tradition thus pu the 
number 430 assigned in Ex. 12 40 to the stay in Egypt, whilst on 
the other hand it makes the 400 years assigned in Gen. 151 
to the bondage begin with the birth of Isaac. The desire 
eclipse Mahler finds on 8th Oct. 1764 n.c. about 430 years 
before the Exodus (1335 B.C. ; see above).  Kven morc artificial, 
if possible, is the Rabbinic exegesis of Gen. 25 11 and 82 32 on 
which Mahler relies for the determination of the beginning and 
the end of the twenty-years’ stay of Jacob in Haran. ‘The 
solar eclipse indicated according to him in Gen. 28 11 (* because 
the sun was set’) must have been, he argues, in the evening, and 
would thus be the eclipse that occurred on the 17th Feb. 160i 
BC, whilst Gen. 3232 (‘and the sun rose upon him’) must 
indicate a morning eclipse, which occurred on 3oth May 1581 
Bc. H we add that for the victory of Joshua at tribeon (Josh. 
10 12-14) he has found a solar eclipse calculated to have occurred 
on 31st Jan. 1296 B.C., we have for the earliest period the following 
items ;— 
MAILER'S surroskpD EARLY DATES. 


Abraham's Bérith bén hab-betharim (Gen. 155 f.) 1764 v.c. 


acob's journey to Haran (Gen. 28 11) 3 - d60 ,, 
Taco return home (Gen. 82 31[32]) . o "5S1; 
exodus (Ex. 1021) ; : : 27th March 1335 ,, 
Joshua's victory at Gibeon (Josh. 10 12-14) . 290685, 


The attempt to do justice to [5.388 by the assumption of a 
solar eclipse is at least more interesting. According to this 
theory, all the requirements of the narrative would be met if a 
solar eclipse had occurred ten hours befi re sunset, since in that 
case the index could have traversed over again tlie ten degrees 
which, owing to the eclipse, it had ‘gone down,’ and the dial would 
have again made its usual indication, Such an eclipse has, more- 
over, been found for 17th June 679 i.c., whence, since the signin 
question belongs to Hezekiah’s fourteenth year, his reign must 
have covered the years 693- 64 B.C. 

'The further calculations which fix a whole series of dates on 
the ground of misunderstood passages are likewise quite unsatis- 
factory. Thus, Amos is made (89 7.) to announce to Jeroboan 
Il. the solar eclipse of sth May 770 1.«. ; Is. 163 and Micah 3 
are made to refer to that of the 11th Jan. 689 p.c. in the time of 
Hezekiah ; and Joel, who is represented as living in the time of 
Manasseh, is made to indicate no fewer than three solar eclipses 
(21st Jan. 662, 27th June 661, and 1sth April 657 p.c. ; cp J«el 
210334415) It is further urged that we should refer Ezek. 
30 18 and 328 to the solar eclipses of roth May 557 and rst Nov. 
556; Nah. 18 to that of 16th March 581 ;! Jer. 4 23 28 to that on 
21st Sept. 582 (in the time of Josiah); and ls. 38 22 to that on sth 
March 702 r.c. (in the time of Ahaz); and, finally, that even the 
fight against Sisera can, according to Ju. 520, be with certainty 
fixed for gth Aug. 1091 B.C. 

By combining these ‘results’ with the numbers of the OT 
Mahler believes himself justified in producing the following 
chronological table for the time of the Monarchy : 


TABLE II.—MAHLER’S REMARKABLE CHRONOLOGY: DIVIDED MONARCHY. 


KinGs oF JUDAH. 


945-928 Rehoboam A ^ : ; 17 years 
928-925 Abijam (— Abijah) . s : ee eas 
925-884 Asa . , : : ; . S 41 rss 
883-858 Jehoshaphat i : 5 250 
860 (sic)-852 Joram NES 8 , 
852 Ahazih . . : a : 1 year 
852-845 Athaliah . : : z : 7 years 
845-805 Joash : $ " : . EET E 
805-777 Amaziah . 6 " 29 y 
777-725 Uzziah . . : 7 uu 
725-709 Jotham . a a TO) 
709-693 Ahaz. Š ; "10e 
693-664 Hezckiah . : O Fe 
664-610 Manasseh . SP 13852 85; 
610-609 Amon Š 3 $ : x 5 2 
609-579 Josiah : eat 
579 oahaz . E 3 months 
579-568 Jehoiakim <. 11 years 
568 ehoiachin é : G 3 months 
$68-557 Zedekiah . E E A . u years 


It is only a pity that the imposing edifice thus erected 
in the name of astronomical science rests on a founda- 
tion so unstable—an artificia! phantom, dependent on a 
Rabbinical excgesis, itself a mere creation of fancy. 

The OT itself having thus failed to give sufficient 


UN Talm. Shabbath, 878, etc. ; see Mahler, Bibl. Chron. 
4 f. 
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KixscGs oF ISRAEL. 


945-924 Jeroboam . : > : ; . 22 years 
924-922 Nadab . 3 : : ; s e 
922-899 Baasha . : : : A Peer n 
899-898 Elah . E : : ; : : 2 
898 Zimri 3 2 à : à . 7days 
898-892 Omri and Tibni | 4 
892-887 Omri J i Map 
887-866 Ahab k d T A ; ue ER ong 
866-864 .Ahaziah : : f E " P ns 
864-852 Jehorain. . E n : d 024 
852-824 Jehu . x : : , , 1902808 
824-807 lehoahaz . P š E : EK IR 
807-792 Joash : - ` : : s 16 a 
792-751 Jeroboam 1 ; : : : cs ere 
739 Zechariah 6 months, Shallum . 1 month 
738-728 Menahem ben Gadi . IO years 
727-726 Pekahiah . : : : : : 2 
226-706 Pekah ben Remaliah 3 : NE 
697-688 Hoshea ben Elah  . z s 3 Onna 


1 Mahler finds here a reference to the fall of Nineveh. He 
argues that the battle against the Lydians in which the day 
became night (cp Herod. 1103), ~a battle which preceded the 
fall of Nineveh— fell, not on 3oth Sept. 610 B.c. but on 28th May 
585 B.C. Again, the solar eclipse with the announcement of 
which Zephaniah (115) connects an allusion to the expedition 
undertaken by Phraortes against. Nineveh at least twenty-five 
years before its final fall is (acc. to Mahler) one that happened 
on 30th July 607. 
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chronological data, we have to inquire whether the 
foreign nations, which so often come 
through the events of history into 
contact with Israel, can help us. In 
so doing we must consider in the first 
place the Egyptians. It is to Egypt that the narrative 
of the origin of the people of Israel points; thither 
escaped the remnant of the community of Gedaliah ; 
and in the interval between these times, as also later, 
the fortunes of Palestine were often intertwined with 
those of Egypt. 

The Egyptians themselves possessed no continuous 
era: for the quite unique mention, on a szele from Tanis, 

19. N of the sooth year of the king Nubti (accord- 

~ NO . $8 5 

fxod'arg, DB tC Steindorff probably none other than 
the god Set of Tanis), is too obscure and 
uncertain, and would not help us at all even were it 
more intelligible. Nor yet does the Sothis-period help 
us much. This was a period of 1461 years, at each 
recurrence of which the first days of the solar year and 
of the ordinary year of 365 days once again coincided 
for four years, or, what amounts to the same thing, the 
Dog-star, from whose rising the solar year was reckoned, 
again appeared on the rst of Thoth. The period was 
never used for chronological purposes.! Nor have the 
monuments fulfilled the expectation, not unreasonable in 
itself, that by the help of inscriptions giving dates accord- 
ing to two methods it would be possible, by calculation, 
to reach a more exact chronology for Egvptian history. 
'The most learned Egyptologists, indeed, can themselves 
determine Egyptian chronology only through combina- 
tion with data from outside sources. The conquest of 
Egypt by Cambyses in the year 525 B.C. furnishes 
their cardinal point. From this event, the years of 
: reign of the kings of the 26th dynasty 
BN may be fixed with certainty by the help 
‘of the data supplied by the monuments, 
Herodotus, and Manétho. What lies before Psamtik I., 
the first pharaoh of this dynasty, however, is in the 
judgment of Egyptologists more or less uncertain, and 
therefore for other chronological determinations the 
records of that earlier time are either not to be used at 

all or to be used with the greatest caution. 

Still, even this short period, from 664/3 (the accession 
of Psamtik I.) to 525 B.C., is a help to us by supplying 
points of reference. Through synchronisms of Egyptian 
and Judean history several events of the time are to a 
certain extent fixed. Thus Necho I}. (middle of 610 
B.C. to beginning of 594 B.C.) is admitted to be the 
king who fought the battle at Megiddo that cost Josiah 
his life. So mention is made in the OT of Hophra 
(Apries), who reigned 588-569 B.C., and was even down 
to 564 nominally joint ruler with Amasis (see EGYPT, § 
69) Thus we get fixed points for the contemporaries 
of Necho II.—]osiah, Jehoahaz, and Jehoiakim ;—and 
for the contemporaries of Hophra—Jeremiah, and the 
Jews in Egypt (Jer. 443o)—although neither for the 
battle of Megiddo nor for that of Carchemish can the 
year be determined from Egyptian data. On the other 
hand, these Egvptian data are sufficient to prove that 
the astronomical edifice of Mahler is quite impossible. 

For the time before Psamtik 1. the rulers of the 

25th dynasty may be fixed approximately. 

SUE T led al ly a short ti 

Dynasty. anutamon ruled alone only a short time, 
and therefore may fall out of account. The 
data for his three predecessors do not agree (cp EGYPT, 
8 66 f.). 
Taharka reigned, according to the monuments, 26 years; ac- 
cording to Manétho, 18 (var. 20). 


Sabatako's reign, according to the monuments, was uncertain ; 
according to Manétho it was 14 (var. 12). 


1 The confirmation that Mahler (of. cit., p. 56 7.) seeks for 
1335 B.C. as the date of the Exodus in the statement that under 
Menephthah, whom he holds to be the pharaoh of the Exodus, 
was celebrated the beginning of a Sothic period, which may 
have happened in the year 1318 B.C., is certainly weak, since 
the pharaoh who according. to Ex. 14 was drowned could not 
have reigned after that for 17 years. See Exopus. 
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Sabako reigned, according to the monuments, 12 years; ac- 
cording to Manétho, 8 (var. 12). 


If we assign to Sasa/ako Manétho’s number of years 
(fourteen y and take, as our basis for the rest, the numbers 
of the monuments, we get the following :—7'Aar£a, 
690-664 B.C., Sabatako, 704-690 B.C., and Sabako, 
716-704 B.C. Still, according to the view of Steindorff, 
to whom we are indebted for these data, Taharka may 
have reigned even longer than twenty-six years, perhaps 
along with Sabatako. | Since, however, Ed. Meyer 
gives Sabako 728-716, Sabatako circ. 704, and makes 
'Taharka as early as 704 real master, although not till 
689 official ruler, of Egypt (cp Gesch. Aeg. 343 JF.) 
all sure support is already gone. Besides, although 
aceording to Meyer (of. cif. 344) the identity of Sabako 
with the Assyrian Sab'i and the Hebrew xip (So’, or, 
more correctly, Save' or Seweh) in 2 K. 17 4 is indubit- 
able, Steindorff has grave doubts as to the phonetic 
equivalence of these names, and finds no Egyptian 
datum for the battle of Altaku. It is, therefore, very 
difficult to get from Egyptian chronology any certain 
light on two OT statements relating to Egypt—viz., 
that Sennacherib sent messengers to Hezekiah when he 
heard of the expedition of Taharka (2 K. 199; 1s. 379), 
and that Hoshea of Israel had dealings with xp of 
Egypt, and was therefore bound and put into prison by 
Shalmaneser (2 K. 17 4). 

For the chronology of the OT in still earlier times, 
there is, unfortunately, nothing at all to be gained from 

: Egyptology. According to 1K. 1140 
22 Parlier ides (cp 2 Ch. 122), Shishak (Sheshonk) 
times. à È 
was a contemporary of Solomon, and in 
the fifth year of Rehoboam went up against Jerusalem. 
In spite, however, of the Egyptian monument at Karnak 
bearing the list of cities conquered by him, his date 
cannot be determined on Egyptological grounds (on 
biblical grounds it is usually given as about 930 B.C.). 
As to *Zerah the Cushite' (2 Ch. 149 f.), we need not 
expect to find any mention of him in Egyptian sources 
(ZERAH). : 

The clay tablets found at 7777 el A marna (see ISRAEL, 
8 6), indeed, make some important contributions to 
our knowledge of the relations of Palestine to Egypt ; 
but for the chronology they afford nothing certain. 
We must get help from the chronology of Babylonia 
before we can, even approximately, determine the date 
of the correspondence. ‘Then it seems probable that 
Amen-hotep I1I. and Amen-hotep IV. reigned in Egypt 
either about 1450 B.C. or about 1380 B.C., at which 
time, therefore, Palestine must have stood under the 
sceptre of Egypt: the contemporaries of Amen-hotep 
HI.—Burnaburiaš I. and Kurigalzu I. of Babylon—are 
assigned by Winckler to 1493-1476 and 1475-1457 B.C. 
respectively, and the contemporary of Amen-hotep IV. 
— Burnaburias H.—t0 1456-1422, whilst R. W. Rogers, 
on the other hand (Outlines of the History of Early 
Babylonia, 1895, p. 56), gives 1397-1373 as the probable 
date of Burnaburia$ 11., and C. Niebuhr (Chronol. der 
Gesch. Isr., Aeg., Bab. u. Ass. von 2000-700 B.C. 
untersucht, 1896) accepts only one Burnaburia$ and 
places him and his contemporary Amen-hotep IV. in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century B.C. As in 
these tablet inscriptions the name of the Hebrews has 
not so far been certainly discovered, so, in the Egyptian 
monuments generally, we cannot find any reminiscence 
of a stay of Israel in Egypt or of their departure. 
Theories about the pharaoh of the oppression and the 
pharaoh of the Exodus remain, therefore, in the highest 
degree uncertain. Neither Joseph nor Moses is to be 
found in Egyptian sources: supposed points of contact 
(a seven-years famine, and the narrative of Manétho 
about Osarsiph-Moses in Josephus, c. 4f.12728; on 
this cp Ed. Meyer, Gesch. Aeg. 276 f.) have proved, on 


1 On the inscription of Menephthah discovered in 1896, see 
EcvrT, § 58^, and Exopvus, $8 1, 3. 
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nearer examination, untenable.’ Apart, therefore, from 
the dates of the rulers of the twenty-fifth and the twenty- 
sixth dynasties, there is very little to be gained for OT 
chronology from Egyptology. On Egyptian Chronology 
see also GypT, § 41. 

Assyriology offers much more extensive help. It is 

much better supplied with chronological material, since 
it possesses, for a series of 228 years, 
T e m iem Iiehipuans containing careful Zisis of 
ssyriology. Eponyms, lists, that is, giving the name 
of the officer after whom the year was called, and 
mentioning single important events falling within the 
year. These brief notes alone are quite enough to give 
the lists an extraordinary importance. Their value is 
further increased, however, by the fact that the office of 
Eponym had to be held in one of his first years, 
commonly the second full year of his reign, by each 
king. Hence the order of succession of the Assyrian 
kings and the length of their reign can be determined 
with ease, especially as names of kings are distinguished 
from those of other Eponyms by the addition of the 
royal title and of a line separating them from those that 
precede them (cp AssyRIA, 8 19 7). The monumental 
character, too, of these documents, exemuting them, as 
it does, from the risk of alteration attaching to notes in 
books, gives assurance of their trustworthiness. Nor is 
the incompleteness of the list supposed by Oppert a 
fact. In regard to the order of succession no doubt is 
possihle. 

"The establishment of this uninterrupted series of 228 
years can be accomplished with absolute certainty (as 

we shall see below) by the help of an 
oo, aes) c-lipse of the sun assigned by the list to 
the Eponym year of Pur Sagali of Gozan.? In order 
to be able to determine the eclipse intended, however, 
and thus to fix the venr astronomicallv, we have first to 
bring into consideration the so-called Canon of Ptolemy 3 
—next to these Assyrian Eponym lists, perhaps the 
most important chronological monument of antiquity. 
This Canon is a list giving the names of the rulers of 
Babylon - Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian -from 
Nabonassar to Alexander the Great (the Egyptian 
Ptolemies and the Romans are appended at the end), 
with the nuinber of years each of them reigned, and the 
eclipses observed by the Babylonians and the Alex- 
andrians- the years being reckoned according to the era 
of Nabonassar—7.e., from that prince's accession. The 
trustworthiness of this document is proved, once for all, 
by the astronomical observations it records, * from which 
we learn that the beginning of the era of Nabonassar 
falls in the year 747 n.c.? 

The Canon can be combined with the Assyrian 
Eponym lists, and the establishment of the latter with 
certainty cffected in the following way. On the one 
hand, the Ptolemaic Canon assigns to the year 39 of 
the era of Nabonassar, 709 B.C., the accession of 
Arkeanos ( = Sargina on the fragment of the Babylonian 
list of kings); and, on the other hand, Assyrian clay 
tablets identify this year, the first of the rule of Sarrukin 
(£e, Sargon or Arkeanos) over Babylon with the 


1 Cp also Wiedemann's review (7. Z, 1894, No. 25, p. 633), of 
mM C Questions chronologiques (Angers, 1892), where the 
Exodus is assigned to 1492. The judgment of this competent 
reviewer is that ‘the book is well-meant, but brings the question 
of the Exodus no nearer to a solution.’ 

2 KB, 12107 

3 [t bears the name ‘Ptolemaic Canon’ because it was in- 
cluded in his astronomical work by the geographer and mathe- 
matician Claudius Ptolenizus, the contemporary of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius (therefore circ. 150 A.D.). 

4 The proof is strengthened by the fragments of a Babylonian 
list of kings published hy Pinches in P.S A+ 6 193-204 [May, '84], 
part of which constitute an exact parallel to the beginning of the 
Greek list, and completely confirming its statements concerning 
the names and reigns of Hr rulers. 

5 More exactly (since the dates are reduced to the common 
Egyptian year) on the first of Thoth (=26th Feb.), not (as 
according to Babylonian official usage might have been ex- 
pected) on the 1st of Nisan (=21st March) (cp Hommel, G&A, 
488, and see below § 26). 
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Eponym year of Mannu-ki-ASur-li’ (Schr. AA 70), 491) 
the thirteenth of Sargon's rule in Assyria.! Hence we 
may identify this Eponym year of Mannu-ki-Agur-li’ 
(the thirteenth year of Sargon's reign in Assyria) likewise 
with the year 709 B.C.; and, as the series is uninter- 
rupted, all its dates become known. We can, then, 
obtain astronomical confirmation of the correctness of 
this combination (and so also of the trustworthiness of 
the Ptolemaic Canon and the Assyrian Eponym lists) in 
the way hinted at already. For, if the Eponym year of 
Mannu-ki-A$ur-li' is the year 709 B.C., the Eponym 
year of Pur-Sagali, to which, as we saw above, there is 
assigned a solar cclipse, must be the year 763 B.C.; 
and astronomers have computed that on the 15th June 
of that year a solar eclipse oceurred that would be 
almost total for Nineveh and its neighbourhood. Thus 
the Assyrian Eponym list may safely be used for chrono- 
logical purposes. 

On the ground of the statements of this list, then, 
we have, for the years 893-666 B.C., fixed points not to 

25. Result be called in question by which to date 
i * the events of this period in Israel; for 
the Assyrian inscriptions not only supply direct informa- 
tion concerning certain events in Israel's own history, 
but also in other cases fix the date of conteniporaneous 
events which the narrative of the OT presupposes. 
'Then the Ptolemaic Canon, which from 747 B.C. on- 
wards accompanies the Assyrian Eponyin list, continues 
when the I’ponym list stops (in 666 B.C.), and conducts 
us with certainty down to Roman times. 

We are thus enabled to determine beyond all doubt 
the background of the history of Israel and Judah from 
893 downwards, and obtain down to Alexander the 
Great the following valuable dates :— 


TABLE J1].—AssyrRio-BABYLONIAN DATES 

893 B.C. TO ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Tuklat-Adar. 

ASur-nasir-pal. | 

Shalmaneser 11. (Sal-ma-nu-uSSir) 

SanSi-Ramman. 

Rammian-nirari (I1T.). 

Shalmaneser HHI. (Sal-ma-nu-uSsir) 

ASur-dan-ilu (ASurdan III.) 

ASur-niraru. 

Tiglat-pileser 111. (Taklat-habal-iSarra) 

Shalmaneser IIT. 

Sargon (Arkeanos, 709-705, king of Babylon). 

Sennacherib (Sin-achi-irib). 

Esarhaddon (ASarhaddon, AXur-ab-iddin = Asaridinos 
in Pt. Can.). 

667 — first year of the reign of ASur-bani-pal, who perhaps reigned 
till 626, 

The continuation is supplied by the Ptolemaic Canon 

which specifies the rulers of Babylon :— 

Saosduchinos (= Sama§-Sum-ukin). 

Kinilanadanos. 

Nabopolassaros (-- Nabü-habal-usur). 

Nabokolassaros (= Nabü-kudurri-usur, "YN77212) and 


osNPeNN. 
Illoarudamos (= Avil-Marduk, 7272 ow). 
Nerigasolasaros (= Nirgal-Sar-usur). 
Nabonadios ( Nabü-nàá'id). 
Kyrus (= Kuru, tz). 
Kambyses (= Kambuyija). 
Dareios I. (= Darayavus, 177). 


Xerxes (= KhSayarSa, pines 


890-885 
8r 4-860 
£5 3-5 
854-712 
811-783 


782-773 
772-755 
754 749 
745-727 
726-722 
721-705 
704-681 
680-668 


€67-648 
674-626 
625-€05 
604-562 


561-560 
55-556 
555 539 
539-5.0 
529-522 
521-496 
485-455 
464-424 
423-405 
404-359 
358-338 
337-336 Arogos (= Arses). 
3:5-332 areios IIT. 

Here follows Alexander the Great, who died in 323 B.C. 


Artaxerxes I. (= ArtakhXatrá, NDCEDBTN). 
Dareios IT. 


Artaxerxes II. 
Ochus. 


With regard to this summary it is to be noted that (as is a 
matter of course in any rational dating by years of reign it 
is certainly the case in the Ptolemaic Canon) the year con- 


1 From the thirteenth year of his reign down to his death in 
the seventeenth (and so, as the Ptolemaic Canon states, for five 
years) Sargon must have reigned over Babylon also. 
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sidered as the first of any king is the earliest year at the begin- 
ning of which he was already really reigning ; in the ping 
year he had begun to reign on his predecessor's death. Short 
reigns, accordingly, which did not reach the beginning of the 
new year, had to remain unnoticed, as that of Laborosoar- 
chad (Lábati- Marduk) in the year 556, which, according to 
NES Béróssus, lasted only nine months. It is 
26. Beginning further to be noted that the beginning of 
of year. the year did not fall in the two lists on the 
' same day. The Eponym lists make the 
year begin on the first of Nisan, the 21st of March, while 
the Ptolemaic Canon follows the reckoning of the ordinary 
Egyptian year of 365 days, the beginning of which, as compared 
with our mode of reckoning, falls one day earlier every four 
years. Thus, if in the year 747, as was indeed already the 
case in 748, the beginning of the year fell on the 26th of 
February, the year 744 would begin on the 25th. For a period 
of a hundred years this difference would amount to twenty-five 
days. Thus the beginning of the year 647 n.c. would fall on 
the rst of February ; and soon. Therefore for the period 747- 
323 B.c. the beginning of the year would always fall somewhat 
near the beginning of ours. 
If, then, the chronological data of the OT were trust- 
worthy, as soon as one cardinal point where the two series 
27 Care -that of the OT and that just obtained 
nécassar —came into contact could be established 
Y: with certainty, the whole chronology of the 
OT would be at once determined, and the insertion of 
the history of Israel into the firm network of this general 
background would become possible. [n the uncertainty, 
however, in which the ehronological data of the OT are 
involved, this simple method can lead to no satisfactory 
result. AIl points of coincidence must be separately 
attended to; and, although we may start out from a 
fixed point in drawing our line, we must immediately 
see to it that we keep the next point of contact in view. 
Unfortunately, in going backwards from the earliest 
ascertainable date to a remoter antiquity such a check 
is not available. 
The earliest date available, as being certain beyond 
doubt, for an attempt to set the chronology of the OT 
" on a firm basis i: ca BoC. n 
28. Earliest... Ahab T £i n Es Goa Pc f 
certain OT whic a ing o srael was one o 
dates the confederates defeated by Shalman- 
* eser Il. (859-825) at Karkar (Schr. 
AGF, 356-371 and A479), 193-200). Since, how- 
ever, the OT contains no reference to the event, it is 
of no use for the purpose of bringing the history of 
Israel into connection with general history till we take 
into consideration also the next eertain date, 842 B.C., 
in which year presents were offered to the same Assyrian 
king, Shalmaneser lI., by Jehu (A479, 208-211). 
Within these thirteen years (854-842) must fall the death 
of Ahab, the reigns of \haziah and Jehoram, and the 
accession of Jehu. Of this period the most that need 
be assigned to Jehu is the last year, which may have 
been at the same time also the year of Jehoram's death ; 
for it may be regarded as quite probable that it would 
be immediately after his accession that Jehu would send 
presents to the Assyrian king to gain his recognition 
and favour. On the other hand, the traditional values 
of the reigns require for \haziah two years (1 K. 2252), 
and for Jehoram alone twelve years (2 K. 31): so there 
appears to be no time left for Ahab after 854. The 
death of Ahab, however, cannot be assigned to so early 
a date as 854.1 The reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram, 
therefore, must be curtailed by more than one vear. 
'The course of events from 854 to the death of Ahab in 
the struggle with the Syrians has, accordingly, been 
ranged in different ways. 


Wellhausen (7/G23, 71) sunposes that, in consequence of the 
universal defeat in 854, Ahab abandoned the relation of 
vassalage to Aram that had lasted till then, and thus provoked 
a Syrian attack on Israel. Then, by the victory at Aphek in 
the second year and the capture of Benhadad, he compelled the 
Syrians to conclude peace and to promise to deliver up the 
Gileadite cities they had won from Israel (1 K. 20) As the 


1 Victor Floigl (G.I, 1882, pp. 94-96), indeed, supposes that 
Ahab fell before Karkar (/.e., in 854), and not before Ramoth- 
Gilead ; but to accomplish this he has to treat the narratives of 
the Syrian wars (1 K. 201-34 38-43 22 t-37) as quite untrust- 
worthy. 
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Syrians did not keep their promise, he undertook in the third 
year of the peace the unfortunate expedition for the conquest ot 

amoth-gilead, in which he met his death (t K. 22). Thus the 
death of Ahab wonld fall about the year 851. Schrader, on the 
other hand, sees in Ahab's taking part in the battle of Karkar 
a consequence of the conclusion of peace with Aram that 
followed the battle of Aphek, and finds it thus possihle to 
assign Ahab's death to so early a date as 853. Even if we 
inclined to follow the representation of Schrader (Wellhausen's 
is much more attractive), the Assyrian notice of the battle of 
Karkar in 854 establishes at least one point, that the beginning 
of Jehu's reign cannot be earlier than 842, and the traditional 
numbers must be curtailed. On the question just discussed see 
also Anan. 

The year 842 B.C. may, therefore, be assigned as that 
of the accession of Jehu. In the same year also perished 
Jehoram, king of Israel, and Ahaziah, 
king of Judah, whilst Athaliah seized 
the reins of government in Jerusalem. 
If from this date, equally important for 
both kingdoms, we try to go back, we ean determine 
with approximate certainty the year of the division of 
the monarchy. The years of reign of the Israelitish 
kings down to the death of Jehoram make up the sum of 
ninety-cight, and those of the kings of Judah down to 
the death of Ahaziah the sum of ninety-five ; whilst the 
synchronisms of the Books of Kings allow only eighty- 
eight years. Since the reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram 
of Israel must be curtailed (§ 28), if we assume nincty 
years as the interval that had elapsed since the partition 
of the kingdoms this will be too high rather than too 
low an estimate. The death of Solomon may, accord- 
ingly, be assigned to + 930 B.C. Wellhausen (7/6'*, 
9 f.) indeed, raises an objection against this, on the 
ground of a statement in the inseription of Mesha ; but 
the expression in the doubtful passage is too awkward 
and obscure to lead us, on its account, to push back 
the death of Solomon to 950 B.C., or even farther.! 

In this connection it is not unimportant that the 
statements of Menander of Ephesus in regard to the 

Tyrian list of kings confirm the 
30. Menander. assignment of 930 B.C. as the approxi- 
mate date of the death of Solomon. 

According to the careful discussion that Franz Rühl has 
devoted to this statement (see below, § 85 end), preserved to us 
in three forms (first, in Josephus, c. 445.18; second, in the 
Chron. of Euseb., and third, in Theophilus ad Autod. iii. 100 22), 
we may, assuming v. Gutschmid's date of 814 B.c. for the 
foundation of Carthage, fix on 969-936 as the period of reign 
of Eipouos or Hiram, and on 878-866 p.c. as that of Et&oBaAos 
or Ethba'al. Now, Ahab was son-in-law of Ethba'al (1 K. 16 13), 
and since Ethba'al at his accession in the year 878 B.C. was 
thirty-six years old, he could quite well have had a marriageahle 
daughter a few years later, when Ahab, who according to 1 k. 
1629 reigned twenty-two years (about 872-851 B.C.), ascended 
the throne. Moreover, Menander mentions a one-year famine 
under Eithobalos, which even Josephus (4s. viii.13 2) identities 
with the three-year famine that, according to 1K. 17, fell 
in the beginning of the reign of Ahab. Further, Eiromos (9¢9- 
936) may be identified with Hiram, the friend of Solomon (cp 
1 K. 51824 f. 32910 f), and, whether we adopt the opinion 
that Hiram, the contemporary of David (2 S. 5 11), was the same 
person as this friend of Solomon's, or suppose that the name of 
the better-known contemporary of Solomon has simply been 
transferred to the Tyrian king who had relations with David, 
the year + 930 R.C. for the death of Solomon, agrees excellently 
with this Phoenician synchronism. 


29. Approxi- 
mate earlier 
dates. 


1 We. translates lines 7-9 thus :—‘ Omri conquered the whole 
land of Medaba, and Israel dwelt there during his days and 
half the days of his son, forty years, and Kamos recovered it 
in my days.' He thus arrives at an estimate of at least sixty 
years for Omri's and Ahab's combined reigns, since only by 
adding the half of Ahab's reign to the part of Omri's reign during 
which Moab was tributary, 1s the total of forty years attained. 
It isto be noted, however, that ‘Israel,’ which We. (soalso Smend 
and Socin, Die luschr. des K. Mesa von Moab, 1886, p. 13) 
supplies as the subject to ‘dwelt’ (25), is lacking in the 
inscription, and that even with this insertion the construction is 
not beyond criticism. Is it, in the undoubted awkwardness of 
the passage, not possible to translate thus—‘ Omri conquered the 
whole land of Medaba, and held it in possession as long as he 
reigned, and during the half of the years of my reign As son, 
in all forty years. But yet in my reign Chemosh recovered it.’ 
In that case there is no ground for ascribing so many as sixty 
years to the reigns of Omri and Ahab. Nay, the possibility is 
not excluded, that 2 K.8 5 is right in making the revolt of Moab 
follow the death of Ahab, and then the futile expedition of 
Jehoram of Israel and Jehoshaphat of Judah against Moab 
could be taken as marking the end of the forty years. 
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If it has bcen difficult to attain sure ground in the 
early period of the divided monarchy, it is even less 
possible to determine anything with 

bs Pe certainty about the period preceding 

* Solomon's death. If the data of the 

OT concerning the reigns of Solomon and David (40 
years each, 1 K.211 1142) have any value, David must 
have attained to power about the year 1000 B.C. 
Concerning Saul, even 15.13: gives us no real in- 
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formation, and regarding the premonarchic period the 
most that can be said is that, according to the 
discoveries at Tell-el-Amarna the Hebrews were, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century B.C., not yet settled 
in Canaan.! 
For the time, tiicrefore, from the partition of the 
32. Schiam kingdom down to the year 842 B.C., 
we must be content with the following 
to Jehu. é 3 
estimate :— 


TABLE IV.— ESTIMATE oF REIGNS: DEATH OF SOLOMON TO ACCESSION OF JEHU. 


Kinos oF Israku.. 


930 (7) -854 
adab ” 
Ba‘asha 5 
Elah H 
Zimri 2 
Omri ea 
Ahab a 
854 Ahab at battle of Karkar 
854-842 Ahab's death 
Ahaziah, king of Israel 
Jehoram ,, d 
842 Death of Jelioram of Israel 


From 842 u.c. onwards, there is no fixed point till 
we come to the eighth century. Then. we have one in 
33. Certain ns an year of the Assyrian king 
dates iglath-pileser 111. (745-727 )— Że.. 738 
B. In that year, according to the cunci- 

842-721. | dan nr Ar Pise 
orm inscriptions, this king of Assyria 
received the tribute of Menahem of Israel. When the 
OT tells of this (2 K. 1519 f.) it calls the Assyrian king 
Pul: although elsewhere (2 K. 1529 1610) it uses the 
other name, Tiglath-pileser. Of the identity of the two 
names, however, there can be no doubt (A-4779) 223 
J. COT, 1 219), and we are not to think of the reference 
being to a Babylonian king, or an Assyrian rival king, 
or to assume that l'iglath-pileser himself, at an earlier 
period, twenty years or more before he became king 
over Assyria, while still bearing the name of Pul, made 
an expedition against the land of Israel (so Klo. Sam. 
u. Aó. [87] p. 496). If we add that Ahaz of Judah 
procured for himself through a payment of tribute the 
help of Viglath-pileser against the invading kings, 
Pekah of Israel and Rezin of Damascus; that, accord- 
ingly, the Assyrian king took the field against Philistia 
and Damascus in 734 and 733; and that in 732, after 
the conquest of Damascus, Ahaz also appeared in 
Damaseus to do homage to ‘Viglath-pileser, there 
remains to be mentioned only the equally certain date 
of the beginning of the year 721 r.c. (Hommel, GRA 
676) for the conquest of Samaria, to complete the list 

of assured dates between 842 and 72r. 

The attempt to arrange the kings of North Israel 
during this period is hampered by fewer difficulties in the 
interval 842-738 than are to be found in 


34. North that between 738 and 721. If we assume 
Israel that Menahem died soon after paying 
842-721. : 


tribute, we shall still have in the 173 vears 
reckoned by the traditionary account from the accession 
of Jehu to the death of Menahem a slight excess, since 
for the period 842-738 we need only 104 years. Still, 
we ean here give an approximate date for the individual 
reigns. ‘The latest results of Kautzsch (in substantial 
agreement with Brandes, Kamphausen, and Riehm) 
are the following :!— Jehu 841-815, Jehoahaz 814-798, 
Jehoash 797-783. Jeroboam IJ. 782-743 (or before 745), 
Zechariah and Shallum perhaps also in 743. Menahem 
742-737 (or £ 745 to after 738). For the last 
period, on the other hand, from the death of Menahem 
to the conquest of Samaria, the traditional reckoning 
gives thirty-one years, whilst from 737 to 721 we have 
hardly sixteen. The necessary shortening of the reigns 


1 We modify them only to rhe extent of giving as the first 
year of a reign the vear at the beginning of which the king was 
already in power, and adding in parentheses the figures of We., 
in so far as they are to be found in his //G. 
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Kincs or Jupan. 


eroboam of Israel and his contemporaries Rehoboam and Abijah in Judah. 


Asa of Judah certainly contemporary witli Ba'asha. 


Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, contemporary with Ahab, 


b 


Ahaziah, and Jehoram. 


horam, king of Judah. 
eath of Aliaziah of Judah. 


is accomplished by Kautzsch in this way: Pekahiah 
730, Pekah 735-730, Hoshea 729-721. Wellhausen 
has abandoned his former theory that Pekahiah and 
Pekah are identical, and makes the latter. begin to 
reign in d 735. To Hoshea, the last king of Isracl, 
he assigns an actual reign of at least ten vears, although 
he assumes that according to 2 K. 174/. he came 
under the power of Assyria before the fall of Samaria. 

For the Judean hne of kings the starting-point is 
likewise the year 842 K... in whieh Ahaziah of Judah 

35. Judah "m his uu at the hand of Jebu, and 

942.734. ` thaliah. assumed the direction. of the 

government. On the other hand, we do 
not find, for the next hundred years, a single event 
independently determined with perfect exactness by 
years of the reigning king of Judah. We must come 
down as far as 734 B.C. before we attain certainty. 
We know that at that time Ahaz had already come 
to power, and we can only suppose (according to 
2 K. 1555 f.) that he had not long before this succeeded 
his father, during whose lifetime Pekah of Israel and 
Rezin of Damascus were already preparing fer war. 
The presents of King Ahaz to Tiglath-pileser in the 
year 734 BC. delivered Judah from the danger 
that threatened it, and in 732 m.c. in the conquered 
Damascus the same king did homage to the victorious 
Assyrian, and offered him his thanks (cp 2 Kk. 167 ff and 
Schrader, KAT 257 7). It is still dificult, however, 
to allot the intervening time to the several kings of 
Judah ; for the traditional values for the reigns require 
no less than 143 years from the first year of .\thaliah 
to the death of Jotham, whilst between 842 E.(€.. and 
734 B.C. there are only 108. years at our disposal. 
It is, therefore, necessary to reduce several of the 
items by a considerable amount, and it i» not to be 
wondered at that different methods of adjustment have 
been employed. The synchronism of events between 
the history of Israel and that of Judah is too madequate 
to secure unanimity, and the mention (not quite certain) 
of Azariah of Judah in .\ssvrian inscriptions for the 
years 742-740 (cp Schr. KATH, 217 ff.) does not make 
up the lack. On one point, however, there is agree- 
ment: that it is in the cases of .\maziah, Azariah 
(Uzziah), and Jotham that the deductions are to be 
made. 

The years 841-836 R.C. for Athaliah are rendered 
tolerably certain by the data concerning Jehoash, the 
infant son of Ahaziah (2K.11:1/ 4 f). Then we 
need have no misgivings about giving Jehoash, who 
was raised to the throne at so young an age, about 
forty years. If we take these years fully, we obtain 


1 On early traces of certain elements afterwards forming part 
of Israel, see ISRAEL, 8 7; EGYPT, § 58; ASHER, $ 1 
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for the reign of Jehoash 835-796 B.c. The date of 
his death may, indeed, be pushed still farther back ; 
but in any case his time as determined by these data 
cannot be far wrong, for he must have been a con- 
temporary of Jehoahaz the king of Israel (814-798), 
and, according to 2 K. 1218 f£, also of Hazael of Aram 
(acc. to Winckler 844-about 804 [?]). From 795 to 
734 there are left only 61 years, and in this interval 
room must be found for Amaziah with twenty-nine 
years, Azariah with fifty-two, and Jotham with sixteen 
—no less than ninety-seven years. Even if we allow 
the whole sixteen years of Jotham, who, according to 
2 K. 155, conducted the government during the last 
illness of his father, to be merged in the fifty-two years 
of Azariah, we do not escape the necessity of seeking 
other ways of shortening the interval. Amaziah's reign 
is estimated too high at twenty-nine years. The only 
thing that 1s certain about him is that he was a 
contemporary of Jehoash of Israel (797-783 ; cp 2 K. 
1487). It is pure hypothesis to assign him nine 
years (We.), or nineteen years (Kamph. and Kau.), 
instead of twenty-nine. The smaller number has the 
greater probability, since the defeat that he brought on 
himself by his wanton challenge of Jehoash of Israel 
best explains the conspiracy against him (2 K. 14 19 f. ), 
and he would therefore hardly survive his conqueror, 
but much more probably meet his death by assassination 
at Lachish not long after 790 B.C. (cp also St. GI7, 
1559) From the death of Amaziah to 734 reigned 
Azariah and Jotham. ‘To discover the boundary between 
the two, we must bear in mind the Assyrian inscriptions 
already mentioned, which apparently represent Azariah 
as still reigning in the years 742-740, and must keep in 
view that Isaiah, who cannot be thought of as an old 
man when Sennacherib marched against Jerusalem in 
the year 701, received his prophetie call in the year of 
the death of Uzziah (Isa. 61). Accordingly, we cannot 
be far wrong in assigning the death of Azariah and the 
accession of Jotham as sole ruler to 740 B.C. 
than this cannot be made out with the help of the 
materiais at our disposal up to the present time. 
If now the year of the conquest of Samaria (721 B.C.) 
were fixed with certainty according to the year of the 
king then reigning in Judah, this would 
a res appear the next resting-point after 734 B.C. 
id 'The data of the OT do not agree, how- 
ever, and none of them is to be relied upon. This 
is true even of the datum in 2 K. 1815, lately much 
favoured by critics, that Sennacherib’s expedition against 
Palestine in the year Jor B.C. was in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah (so We. JDT [75] p. 635 f£; Kamph. 
Die Chronol. der Hebr. Könige 83! p. 28; Guthe, Das 
Zukunftsbild des Jes. ['85] p. 37, and St. GI 7,1606 f). 
In order to maintain the datum, it is not enough to say, 
' The people of Judah are more likely to have preserved 
the year of Hezekiah in which their whole land was laid 
waste and their capital, Jerusaleni, escaped destruction 
only through enduring the direst distress, than to have 
preserved the year of Hezekiah in which Samaria fell.' 
The unusual (cp 2 K. 18:9) prefixing of the numeral 
before =w (cp Duhm, Jesaja, 235) of itself indicates a 
later origin, and this is confirmed by what we have already 
found as to these chronological data not belonging to 
the original narrative. The number fourteen is based, 
not upon historical facts, but upon an exegetical inference 
from Is. 385, and a consideration of the twenty-nine 
years traditionally assigned to Hezekiah, and must there- 
fore rank simply with the scribe's note Am. lı: ‘two 
years before the earthquake.’ ! i 
Even when we come to the seventh century, the 
expectation that at least the death of Josiah in the battle 
of Megiddo would admit of being dated with complete 
accuracy by material from inscriptions is not fulfilled. 
From Egyptian chronology, which does not mention 


op. cit. 94) and 
2 


1 This is forcibly urged by Kau. (cp. Kamph. 
tr. Ís. 218). 


has received the assent of Duhm (Z.c.) and Cheyne 
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the date of the battle, we gather only that it must have 
been after 610 B.c., since the conqueror, Necho II., did 
not begin to reign till that year. There is, therefore, 
nothing left but to take as our fixed point the conquest 
of Jerusalem in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadrezzar 
—i.e., 586 B.C. (2 K. 2538) For the intervening time 
we have to take into consideration, besides the death of 
Josiah, the data supplied by Assyriology, which place 
Sennacherib's expedition against Hezekiah in 701 B.C. 
and imply Manasseh's being king of Judah in the years 
681-667 (cp Schr. KAT), p. 466). 

For the whole time from the death of Jotham to the 
conquest of Jerusalem, tradition requires 155 years of 
reign, whilst from 734 B.C., when Ahaz was already 
seated on the throne of Jerusalem—-which year, if not 
that of his accession, must have been at least the first 
of his reign—to 586 B.C., we have only 148, or, since 
we may reckon also the year 734 B.C., 149 years. The 
smallness of the difference of seven years, however, 
shows that we have now to do with a better tradition. 
Where the mistake lies we cannot tell beforehand. All 
we can say is that it is not to be sought between the 
death of Josiah and the fall of Jerusalem, since for this 
interval twenty-two years are required by tradition, and 
this agrees with our datum that Josiah must have died 
shortly after 610 B.C. 

Let us see whether another cardinal point can be 
found. In yor Hezekiah was reigning in Jerusalem. 
When it was that he came to the throne, whether 
before or after the fall of Samaria (721 B.c.), is the 
question. In Is. 1428 we have an oracle against Philistia, 
dated from the year of the death of king Ahaz,—a 
chronological note which, like Is. 61, may have import- 
ance, if the oracle really belongs to Isaiah. Winckler 
and Cheyne [but cp Zsaiak, SBOT, Addenda] regard 
it as possible that the oracle may refer to agitation 
in Syria and Palestine, in which the Philistines shared, 
on the accession of Sargon (721 B.C.), when Hanun, 
king of Gaza, induced them to rebcl, in reliance on the 
help of Sib'e, one of the Egyptian petty kings (cp above 
on Sabaka, Sab'i, So’, Seweh, 8 21). On this theory 
the death of Ahaz would have to be set down about 
the year 720 B.C. As, however, the authenticity of 
the oracle is not certain,—in faet hardly probable (ep 
Duhm, who even conjectures that originally there may 
have stood, instead of Ahaz, the name of the second 
last Persian king, Arses [ —.Arogos])—it is not safe to 
take it as fixing the death-year of Ahaz. Of greater 
value is the section relating to the embassy of Merodach- 
Baladan of Babylon to Hezekiah (2K. 20-—Is. 39). 
Merodach-Baladan was king of Babylon from 721 to 
710. When, later, he attempted to recover his 
position, he held Babylon for so short a time that an 
embassy to the west would be impossible. Thus, 
Merodach-Baladan must have sought relations with 
Hezekiah between 721 and 70g. The beginning of the 
reign of Merodach-Baladan, when in the year 721: 
or 720 he obtained possession of Babylon and held it 
against Sargon, commends itself as the point of time 
most suitable. After the battle of Dür-ilu, which both 
parties regarded as a victory for themselves, it must 
have seemed natural to hope that the overthrow of the 
Assyrian kingdom would be possible, if the west joined 
in the attack. Moreover, Sargon once describes himself 
(Nimrüd inscr., 18) as ‘the subduer of Judah,’ ! which 
seems to mean that, on the suppression of the revolt in 
Philistia, Hezekiah resumed the payment of the tribute 
that had been imposed. In view of this, Winckler seems 
to be justified in placing the appearance of the embassy 
of Merodach-Baladan before Hezekiah in the year 720 
or 719. Approximately, then, the year 721 may be 
regarded as assured for the year of the death of Ahaz. 

The first year of Hezekiah's reign is thus 720 B.C. 
rather than 728 (Kau.), or 714 (We. and others). The 
discrepancy of four years, which is all that now remains 

1 For fuller details see ISAIAH, i. $ 6, SARGON. 
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TABLE V.—TABULAR SURVEY: DEATH OF SOLOMON TO HEROD THE GREAT. 


Certain | Probable 
Dates. Dates. 


ISRAEL. Jupan. 


circ. 930 | 1st year of Jeroboam. ist year of Rehoboam. 


930-854 | Reigns of Jeroboam, Nadab, Baasha, Elah, Zimri, | Reigns of Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa, part of reign of 


Omri, part of reign of Ahab. Jehoshaphat. 
E “Ahab at battle SEN. T =e 
, | 854-84: | Rest of reign of N ns of Ahaziah and Rest of reign of Jehoshaphat: reigns of Jehoram 
| | Jehoram. and Ahaziah. 
cm Death of Jehoram (at the hands of Jehu). Tribute of Death of Ahaziah (at the hands of Jehu). 


Jehu to Shalmaneser LH. 


841 1st year of Jehu (841-815). ist year of Athaliah (841-836). 

1st year of Jehoash (835-796). 

|] 814 ist year of Jehoahaz (814-798). 

| 757 ist year of Jehoash (797-753). 

| 1st year of Amaziah (795-790). 

ist year of Azariah (789-740). 
782 1st year of Jeroboam II. (782-743). 

| 743 Zechariah, Shallum. 

742 | 15st year Menahem (742-737). 

1st year Jotham (739-734). 

735) M Tribute of Menahem to Tiglath-pileser III. d d 

! — 736 Pekahiah. 


735 1st year of Pekab (735-730). 


734 Tribute of Ahaz to Tiglath-pileser. 
733 ist year of Ahaz (733-721). 

732 Ahaz does homage to Tiglath-pileser at Damascus. 
729 ist year of Hoshea (729-721). 

721 Fall of Samaria. 


720 ist year of Hezekiah (720-693). Embassy of Merodach-baladan from Babylon. 
701 Sennacherib's army before Jerusalem. 
692 1st year of Manasseh (692-639). 
658 1st year of Amon (638). 
637 ist year of Josiah (637-608). 
608 Jattle of Megiddo. Jehoahaz, king. 
607 ist year of Jehoiakim (607 597). 
604 mst year of Nebuchadrezzar (604-562). 
597 Jehoiachin, king. 
596 rst year of Zedekiah (296-586). 
586 | FALL OF JERUSALEM. 


Dates. The more important dates of the succeeding centuries. 


561 ist year of Evil-Merodach (561 560). Liberator of Jehoiachin from prison. 
538 rst year of Cyrus (538 530). 
521 ist year of Darius I. (521-486). 
515 Completion of building of second temple. 
4€4 ist year of Artaxerxes I. (464-424). 
445 rst Visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. Building of city-wall. 
433 Return of Nehemiah. 
circ. 432 2nd visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. On the advent of Ezra and the Introduction of the law see above, § 14. 
332 | End of Persian Power: Alexander the Great. 


320 | Beginning of Ptolemaic dominion in Palestine, which continued with short interruptions till 198. 
312 | Beginning of the Era of the Seleucida. 
197 Palestine under Syrian dominion. 
157-164 | Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. 
167 Insurrection of Mattathias the priest, of Modein (+166). 
165 Reintroduction of regular service in the temple. 
160 | Judas Maccabsus (166-160) falls in battle against Bacchides. 
143 Execution of Jonathan (leader of Maccabean revolt since 160). 
142-135 | Simon High-priest and Prince. 
134-104 | Hyrcanus I. 
103 Aristobulus I. king. 
102-76 | Jannzus, 
75-67 | Alexandra. 
66-63 | Hyrcanus II. and Aristobulus II.! 
63 | Taking of Jerusalem by Pompoy. Palestine a part of the Roman Province of Syria. 
62-40 | Hyroanus II. under Roman sovereignty. 
40 Invasion of Parthians. Antigonus made king (40-37). 
37-4 8.c.| Herod the Great. 


1 On the dates of the Maccabees cp We. //G(2), 229, n. 2; 2nd ed. 263, n. 3; 3rd ed. 275, n. 2. 
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between the sum of the years of reign from the death of 
Ahaz to the conquest of Jerusalem, and the interval 720- 
586 B. C. — i.e. , between 139 years of reign and 135 actual 
years—cannot be removed otherwise than by shortening 
the reign of one or more of the kings. The account of 
the closing portion of the line of kings has already been 
found to merit our confidence. The shortening must 
therefore be undertaken somewhere near the beginning 
of the line of kings from Hezekiah to Josiah. The most 
obvious course is to reduce the long reign of Manasseh 
from fifty-five years to fifty-one (We. , indeed, assigns him 
only forty-five). This, however, may seem arbitrary, and 
it will be simpler as well as less violent to divide the 
shortening among all the four reigns. If, that is to say, 
in the case of the vears of reign of the kings from 
Hezekiah to Josiah, tradition included (according to 
popular praetice) the year of accession and the year of 
death, we may reduce the numbers for Hezekiah, 
Manasseh, Amon, and Josiah by one each, and assign 
them twenty-eight, fifty-four, one, and thirty respectively. 
Thus we get the following series :—Hezekiah 720-693 
(28 years), Manasseh 692-639 (54 years), Amon 638 (1 
year), Josiah 637-608 (30 years), Jehoahaz 608 (1 year), 
Jehoiakim 607-597 (11 years), Jehoiachin 597 (4 year), 
and Zedekiah 596-586 (11 years) The control over 
the date of the death of Josiah from Egyptian history 
which is to a certain extent possible turns out to be not 
unfavourable to our results, since Pharaoh Necho II. 
began to reign in 610 B.C., and, as early as the end of 
606, or the beginning of 605, encountered the crown 
prince Nebuchadrezzar at Carehemish (cp, on the date 
of this battle which, in Jer. 462, is inaccurately assigned 
to the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Winckler, A T Untersuch. 
81). Hence the year 608 B.C. for the battle of Megiddo 
possesses the greatest probability, That, among the 
numerous dates for the last decades of the kingdom 
of Judah which the OT furnishes, little inaccuracies, 
such as that in the passage (Jer. 162) just cited, appear, 
is intelligible on the ground (apart from others, as, e.g., 
in the case of Ezek. 3321) of their being the result of 
later calculation. At all events, these variations are not 
to be accounted for, with Hommel (GBA 755), by the 
supposition that the Jews reckoned the years of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, as well as those of their own kings, from the day 
on which they ascended the throne to the corresponding 
day in the following year. The Jews, in adopting the 
exact Babylonian chronological system, and applying it 
to their own past history, did not mutilate it and render 
it futile. 
Beyond the points already referred to (8 13 f. ), the 
chronology of the times after the conquest of Jerusalem 
in 586 B.C. presents no ditficulties worth 
Pr Atie dnan mentioning. The Canon of Ptolemy 
BE supplies an assured framework into 
which the data that have been preserved can be fitted 
without trouble. 
The tabular survey on the preceding page gathers 
S together the dates we have established. 
pe xu At the end is appended a continuation 
aha sed eclsbas indicating the most important dates 
down to the last century B.C. K. M. 


HB. NEW TESTAMENT. 


The chronology of the New Testament is of great 
(subsidiary) importance for the study of the origins of 
Christianity. From the order of the 


39. NT events in the primitive period it will be 
chronology: possible to draw conclusions with regard 
importance. ' 


to the influence of one event upon another ; 
the rapidity of the historical development will enable 
us to measure the power of the original impulse ; 
and only when the events have received their place in 
contemporary history can they be fully understood. 
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Unfortunately, the task is attended with serious diffi- 
culty, the causes of which need to be briefly described. 
40. Difficulty. (1) The first Christians we had 
no interest in chronology, whether with 
reference to events concerning them as Christians, or 
with reference to events of secular history. This was 
due not only to their separation from the world and 
their limited horizon, but also, and still more, to their 
sense of superiority 1o the world (Phil. 320), which 
seemed to them already in process of dissolution (1 Cor. 
731), and to their feeling that they had already begun 
to hve in eternity. (2) The historical traditions of the 
Christians were formed wholly with the purpose of 
promoting Christian piety, and were therefore restricted 
to a small number of events, the choice of which was 
often, as it were, accidental, and the arrangement ac- 
cording to subject rather than to time. Our chrono- 
logical interest has, accordingly, to be satisfied with 
inferences and combinations which often remain, after 
all, very problematical ; aud the gaps in the traditions 
prevent us from constructing anywhere a long chrono- 
logical sequence. (3) Of at least a part of the traditions 
the historical trustworthiness is subject to such grave 
doubt that we can venture to use theni only with great 
reserve, if at all. (4) In the NT, apart from some 
vague notices in the Fourth Gospel, the only writer who 
professedly gives chronological data is the author of the 
"Third Gospel and Acts. He gives no account, however, 
of the means by which he obtained these data. Weare, 
therefore, unable to check his statements, and can treat 
them only as hypotheses. As far as we know, the old 
Catholic fathers-—Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Julius Africanus, and Hippolytus—were the first 
to make chronological calculations. Whether they 
based them on any independent tradition or limited 
themselves to inferences from our Gospels is uncertain ; 
the latter is the more probable view. Their data can 
receive only occasional mention here.) (5) It has not 
yet been found possible to give exact dates to certain 
of those events of profane history which come into 
question, (6) Further difficulty is caused by the 
complicated nature of the ancient calendar, and by 
the ditferent usages in reckoning time and in beginning 
the year. Side by side with the various eras we have 
various methods of reckoning by the years of reigning 
monarehs.? 

In the following article the years are designated by 
the numbers of our current Dionysian era, on the origin 
of which see 1deler ( Handb. 2365 7). By this reckon- 
ing the vear 1 B.C. coincides with the year 753 A.U.C., 
and the year 1 A.D. with the year 7z4 A.U.C. The 
years are treated as beginning on rst Jan., as was the 
case according to the Varronian reckoning in the period 
under consideration. 


1 The facts in detail are to a large extent given by Bratke and 
Hilgenfeld in articles on the chronological attempts of Hippo- 
lytus in ZIZ, 1892. 

2 An excellent guide through this labyrinth is Ideler's //and6. 
abridged and in part improved in his Lefré. (see below, § 85). 
The inost important tables (of the &un and moon, and of eras) 
are brought together from astronomical works by Gumpach, 
Hiülfsmittel d. rechnend. Chronol, 1853. See further Bouchet, 
flémérologie, 1868; E. Müller in Pauly's Realencyc. d. class. 
Alt. s.v. Æra; Matzat, Rm. Chronol. two vols. 1883-84. 
Special service to NT Chronology has also been rendered by 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 1830, 2 ed. 1851; Fasti Romani, 1845- 
5o ; and by J. Klein, Fasti Consulares, Leipsic, 1881. Further 
bibliographical notices, and many original contributions to the 
subject, are to be found in Schürer, G/ ^, i. (1890), where, in an 
appendix, is given a table (taken from Clinton) of parallel years 
by Olympiads, and by the Seleucid, Varronian, and Dionysian 
eras. The third appendix discusses the months of the Jewish 
Calendar, and on p. 630 /. a bibliography of the very large 
literature of that subject is to be found.—Important for the 
chronology of the NT are also Wieseler, Chronol. Syn. der vier 
Evangelien, 1843; Chronol. d. ap. Zeitalters, 1848; and art. 
* Zeitrechnung’ in PRE, 1866; Beitr. sur richtigen W'üirdi- 
gung der Evang. 1869; Lewin, Fasti Sacri, 1865; Lightfoot 
on * The Chronology of St. Paul's Life and Epistles’ in Brddica/ 
Essays (posthumous), 215 7 See also B. W. Bacon, ‘A New 
Chronology of the Acts,’ Expositor, Feb. 1898. 
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41. Parallel TABLE VI.—N'T: ParRatte, Darts 
Dates. FROM SECULAR HISTORY. 


AUGUSTUS CKsAR, 30 B.C.- 19th Aug. 14 A.D., and 
Tinerivs, 19th Aug. 14 A.D.—161h March 37 A.D. 
37 Wc. 4 Nte, Hered the Great. 
20 "9 ES Temple begun (Jos. Ant. xv. 11 15; see Schürer, 
1 
4 ics A-D., Archelaus ethnarch of Judæa, Samaria, and 
Idumea (deposed and banished to Vienne in Ganl). 
4 B.C. 39 A.D, cfatipas, tetrarch of Galilee and Perea 
(banished to Lugdunum), On his relations to Aretas 
see § 78. 
4c. 34 A.D! Philip, tetrarch of the north-eastern 
districts. (After his death his tetrarchy was governed 
as part of the province of Syria.) 
The territory of Archelaus was governed 
6-41 ^.1. by Koman frocurators, with their residence in 
Ciesarea. Of these the fifth, 
26-heginning of 36 A.D., was Pontius l'ilate. 
36, 7'ilate sent to Rome to answer for his conduct. 
36, Passover, Vitellius in Jerusalem. 
37, Vitellius made war, at the. Emperors command, on 
Aretas m retaliation for the latter's war against Antipas. 
At the news of the emperor's death hostili: ies suspended. 
CaLiGULA, 16th March 37-z4th Jan. 41. 
37, Herod Agrippa J. receives from Caligula the title of 
king, with the tetrarchies of Lysanias (see Schürer, 1 600- 
) and of Philip; in 
40, also that of -nzipas ; and in 
41, also the provinces of Judica and Samaria, previously 
governed by procurators. 
CLAUDIUS, 24th. Jan. 41 13th Oct. 54. 
44, Death of Herod Agrippa 1. at Ciesarea. The territory 
of Agrippa after his death governed by procurators. 
Expulsion of 9'ezes rom Nome. 
Nexo, 13th Oct. 54-oth June 68. 
52 56/60,? Antonius Felix 
56/60 62 [617], Porcius Festus - procurators of Palestine. 
62/617} 64, -Hbhrnus ) 
C4, 19th July, Burning of Rome. 
66, RREN of Jewish war. 
Garsa, Orno, and VITELLIUS, gth June 68-20th. Dec. 6). 
VgSrAsIAN. PProclaimed. Emperor ist July 69 in Egypt while 
engaged in putting down the Jewish insurrection. 
Recognised as Emperor in the East at once, throughout 
the Empire not until after the death of Vitellius. Pred 
23rd June 79. 
70, Destruction of Jerusalem. 
Tirus, 79-51. 
Domitian, 81-96, 
93-96, Z'ersecutions of Christians, especially in Rome and 
Asta Minor, 
NERVA, 96-98. 
TRAJAN, 98-117. 
111-113, Correspondence with Pliny, governor of Bithynia, 
on the subject of the Christians in that province, 
HADRIAN, 117315. 
Jusurrection of the Jews under Bar-kotheba. 


Our investigation will treat. the problems of NT 

chronology in the following order: the chronology of 

the hfe of Jesus ($$ 43-63), that of the 

Mie x of life of Paul (33 64-80), that of the churches 

* an Palestine (8 81 /. ), other dates ($ 83 f. ). 

The first and second. of these divisions are wholly 
separate from cach other. 

1, CHRONOLOGY OF THE Lire or JEsUS.— The 
questions here relate to the year of Jesus’ birth 3 ($ 577), 
the year of his public appearance (8 47 Z) his age at 
his entrance upon his ministry (3 43), the duration of 
his ministry (8 44 7), and the year of his death (8 50 f }. 

1. The Age of Jesus at his Baptism. \t is not 
surprising that tradition is meagre. In itself, as a 
43. Baptism V 4 aa w^ m EM 

dt Jesus: Qum or the carly € ipu at 
Jesus was a man of mature years was 
enough: why should they care to inquire how long he 


1l Legates in Syria who had occasion to interfere in the 
uem of Paene were : 

1) perhaps at first 3 B.c.-2 B-C., and certainly deque 

ine A.D. (at Ero) 11 A.D. i i di 
7 A.D. Census instituted in Judæa and Samaria. 
(2) 35-39 A.D., Z. Vitellius. 

3 That Felix entered on his office in 52 (or possibly 53) and 
that Albinus arrived in Palestine at latest in the summer of 62 
are pe attested facts. That Festus succeeded Felix in 60 
or 56 is only inferred. See below, § 65 /. 

5 On the day of his birth, for determining which there are no 
historical data, but for which the church, after much vacillation, 
^d settled on 25th Dec., see Usener, Rel.-gesch. Unters. 
vol. i. 
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had lived quietly at Nazareth? We have to consider 
only two passages. (5) ]n. 857. If the foolish question, 
"Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham ?* were authenuc, it would only give a superior 
limit, plainly put as high as possible on the ground of 
the general impression from Jesus s nppearance, From 
this no inference as to any defimte number could be 
drawn, for among the Jews a man began to be elderly 
at fifty years, and the remark would merely have meant, 
' You are still one of the younger men. 1f the question 
is not authentic, it cither testifies to the inipression made 
by the account of Jesus in the tradition, that he was in 
the best years of life (cp Nu. 43 39 824 f. ), or else the 
half-century, as an age which he had not yet attaned, is 
intended: to form an ironical contrast. to the many 
centuries from Abraham to the then present tune. In 
the ancient church, Irenweus (ii. 22 5) is the only writer 
to make use of this passage for chronology ; he remarks 
that the presbyters in sia. Minor bad on the ground of 
it ascribed to Jesus an age of forty to fifty years. 

(2) Lk. 323. "The test is bere not quite certain, and 
the sense of the most probable reading is obscure, 
(What does dpxóueros mean? In the Sin. Syr. itis 
omitted from the translation.) 1n any case, the presence 
of act (* about") forbids us to use the number as if it were 
exact. It merely tells us that Jesus stood in the begin- 
ning of adult manhood, and leaves undecided the 
question whether he bad just entered on his thirtieth year 
or was already over thirty. 

Morcover, whether the number comes from actual 
historical recollection at all is made uncertain by the 
fact that, according to Nu. 13 39, from thirty to fifty was 
the canonical age for certain ritual acts. Et is significant 
that these two gospels, from .Asia Minor, in so. many 
points similar, give for the age of Jesus in these two 
passages the two limits of this canonical term of years. 


2. The Length of the Public Ministry of Jovas.—Vhe 
evidence here points on the whole to one year. ‘The 


three vears' in the parable of the fig-tree 
(Lk. 137) are either arbitrarily chosen to 
designate a short. period. or are to be 
conneeted with the fact that the fig-tree commonly bears 
fruit in three vears (for the opposite view, see Wieseler, 
Sraepse, 202 ff). Fhe * three days’ of Lk. 1352 express 
by a proverbial number both brief time and fixed limit 
(for the opposite view, Weissacker, Untersuchungen, 
311). From Mark and Matthew we get no light, be- 
cause of the arrangement of the material by subjects. 
The plicking of the ears in Mk. 223 may indicate the 
time when the grain was ripe; but that must have been 
between the middle of Aprit and the middle of June, 
before which time the harvest in Galilee is not ended. 
Thus, if the incident. was in the early months of Jesus’ 
ministry, it docs not imply a duration of more than one 
year. One vear seems to have been the idea of the third 
evangelist, who, like all the writers of the second century 
except Trenacus, and like many Fathers of the third 
century, may very well have understood literally the 
quotation from Is. 61: f. which he puts (Lk. 119) into 
the mouth of Jesus. 

In any case, a place can be found without difficuRy 
within the limits of one vear for the entire contents of 
the Synoptical gospels, while to fill out several years 
the material is rather meagre. The feeling, shared (for 
instance) by Beyschlag (Leben Jesu, 1 133), that it ie 
a ‘violent and unnatural process’ to crowd the whole 
development into the space of one year, is balanced by 
the feeling of the men of the second and third centuries. 
Even repeated visits to Jerusalem, if the Synoptical 
gospels really imply them, are, in view of the nearness 
of Galilee to ferusalem and of the many feasts (cp the 
Gospel of John), easily conevivable within one year. 
The early Christian Fathers were not disturbed in their 
assumption of a single year by the Fourth Gospel with 
its journevs to the feasts. 

In the Fourth Gospel, apart from 64, if we accept the 


44. Public 
Ministry. 
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most common interpretation of éopri (Jn. 51) as mean- 
45. Fourth ing oe the pris cd hae 
Gospel. into the course of a single year: 213 
Passover ; 51 Pentecost ; 72 Tabernacles ; 
1022 Dedication; 1155 Passover. Irenaeus alone 
(ii. 223) finds three passovers mentioned in the public 
life of Jesus ; and, since he takes the second not from 64 
but from 51, he, as well as Origen (on Jn. 435 
tom. 1339), must have had at 64 a different text from any 
known to us. The Alogi, also, according to Epiphanius 
(Aer. 5122), found mentioned in Jn. only a passover 
at the beginning and one at the end of the ministry. 
Positive ground for assuming the later interpolation of 
64 (which could well have been suggested by the 
substance of the following conversation) may be found 
in the designation of the feast there, which is d.fferent 
from that in 213 and 1155, a designation combining 
(so to speak) 51 and 72. So also the introductory 
formula j» dé éyyós (‘was at hand’) is suitable only 
in 213 72 1155, where a journey to the feast, which 
does not here come in question, is to be mentioned. 
Moreover, the meagreness of the narrative in Jn. 
is mueh more comprehensible if the writer thought of 
the whole ministry as included between two passovers. 
He can hardly have regarded the narrative in chaps. 3-5, 
and again that in chaps. 7-11, as sufficient to fill out in 
each case a whole year. Otherwise, if the saying with 
reference to the harvest (Jn. 435) is to be regarded as 
anything more than a proverbial phrase (used for 
the purpose of the figure which Jesus is employing) 
there would be a period of nine months for which no- 
thing would be told but the conversation with Nicodemus 
and the baptizing work of the disciples, and a stay 
of six months in Galilee for which we should have 
nothing but chap. 6. If, on the other 
hand, only one year elapsed from the 
purification of the temple to the destruction of the 
‘temple of his body,’ we should have: 213-51, only 
fifty days ; 51-72, perhaps 127 days; 72-1022, perhaps 
fifty-eight days; 1022-121, perhaps i:9 days. In 
reality, however, even this year wil have to be 
shortened somewhat at the beginning ; for the purifica- 
tion of the temple, which the Synoptists likewise connect 
with a passover (but with the last one), cannot have 
happened twice, and, while it is incomprehensible at 
the beginning, it cannot be spared at the end of the 
ministry. Whether, then, the baptism of Jesus was 
before a passover, or whether the journey to John 
in the wilderness may have followed a journey to the 
passover in Jerusalem, it is whollv impossible to decide. 
In the latter case the complete absence from the 
narrative of the baptism of all recollection of such a 
connection would be singular; in the former it would 
be strange that Jesus stayed away from the passover in 
Jerusalem. On the other hand, since the forty days of 
the temptation are surely a round number drawn from 
OT analogies, they may safely be somewhat recluced ; 
and the walk with the disciples through the ripe corn- 
fields in Galilee on the sabbath is then chronologically 
quite possible, even if the baptism was not until 
immediately after the passover. 
3. The Year of the Public Appearance of Jesus.—(1) 
In Lk.3: f. we have, as the last of Lk.’s several 
chronological notes (1526 2 1 f.), a 


46. One year. 


mua . notice of the date of the public appear- 
Lk. 31 f. ance of the Baptist. This notice is 


clearly the product of careful investiga- 
tion, and it is extremely unlikely that the evangelist 
would have taken so much pains about fixing this date 
if he had not supposed himself to be at the same time 
fixing the year (for the Christian, the only year of real 
importance in the history of the world) of at least the 
beginning of the Messiah's ministry, which last, together 
with the baptism of Jesus, Lk. regarded, as appears 
from the whole tenor of his narrative, as the immediate 
consequence of the appearance of the Baptist. Whether 
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he was right in this short allowance of time for the 
preaching of the Baptist we need not decide; if 
the ministry of the Baptist really did last longer, it is 
easily comprehensible that the previous time should have 
escaped his knowledge. What year, then, does Lk. 
mean? Following previous writers on the life of Jesus, 
B. Weiss and Beyschlag have taken as the starting- 
point for Lk.'s reckoning the year 12 A.D., in which 
Tiberius was made co-regent with Augustus. There 
is no proof, however, that such a method of reckoning 
was ever used. Neither the coins, to which Wieseler ! 
appealed, nor the great dignity of Tiberius, adduced by 
Schegg,? which is in any case to be ascribed to flatterers, 
can establish this hypothesis ; and we shall have to take 
the death of Augustus as the starting-point. Now, 
Mommsen? has proved that until the time of Nerva 
the reckoning usually employed was by consuls, but 
that when for any reason a reckoning by the years of 
the emperor's reign was desirable, the years were 
counted from the exact date of the beginning of the 
reign.4 Accordingly, Lk. must have reckoned the years 
of Tiberius as beginning with roth August, 14 A.D.> 
The fifteenth year ran from roth August 28 A.D., 
to 18th August, 29 A.D. Although we cannot control 
the sources from which Lk. derived his information, 
it is plain from the table of dates given above that the 
notices in Lk. 31 do not contradict one another, and we 
have no reason to doubt Lk.'s information. We say 
this in spite of the fact that in one point he shows 
himself not perfectly well-versed in Jewish affairs: the 
Roman custom of having two consuls has perhaps led 
him to misinterpret the fact that in the time of the 
high-priest Caiaphas (from about 18 A.D. to Easter 
36 A.D.), the latter's father-in-law, Annas, who had 
been high priest in 6-15 A. D., was the real leader of the 
Sanhedrim. Lk. has taken this to mean that the two 
were high priests at the same time (cp the same error in 
Acts 46). 

(2) In Jn. 220, forty-six years are said to have elapsed 

from the beginning of the building of the temple to the 

beginning of Jesus’ ministry and the 
48. The temple. cleansing of the temple. If the forty- 
six years are treated as already past, this brings us to 
A.D. 28. Everything, however, is here uncertain —the 
position of the cleansing of the temple at the begin- 
ning of the ministry, and the authenticity of the 
conversation, as well as the evangelist’s method of 
reckoning (on the supposition that the number comes 
from him).? 

(3) The publie appearance of Jesus was con- 

l Beitr. 190-92. 

2 TodesjaAr des Königs Herodes und Todesjahr Jesu Christi, 
1882, pp. 61-63. 

3 * Das rómisch-germanische Herrscherjahr ' in Neurs Archiv 
der Gesellschaft fiir ältere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 1890, 
Pp. 54-65. 

4 The imperial era introduced by Nerva, which took as a 
basis the tribunician year beginning with roth December, the 
tribunician year in which the emperor ascended the throne 
counting as the first of his reign, did not actually come into 
common use until the time of Trajan. 

5 The method of reckoning the years of the emperor's 
reign (namely beginning with 1st Tishri 766 a.u.c.) represented 
by Gumpach (Zc. 93) as having been the universal custom, 
according to which he makes the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
begin with rst Tishri 27 A.D., no one besides himself has 
ventured to accept, 

6 Keim assumed, without any foundation, that Lk. had 
Josephus (4:4. xviii. 8 3) before him, and that he supposed the two 
revolutions there mentioned as occurring in the procuratorship 
of Pontius Pilate, which began iu the twelfth year of Tiberius, 
to have been in the thirteenth and fourteenth years of Tiberius, 
and so hit on the fifteenth year for the Baptist. This is, 
however, in contradiction with the fact of the large number 
of single notices in Lk. 31, which impl.es careful investigation ; 
and is in itself impossible, since Josephus first mentions the 
Baptist in xviii. 52, and has already related the death of Pbilip, 
which happened so late as the twentieth Deor of Tiberius. 

7 Has ihe evangelist rhaps used Nerva's method of 
reckoning? That yields the year 28 a.D. On the different 
interpretations of the number, see Sevin, CAronol. Jesu), 1874, 


pp. 11-13. 
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temporaneous with the imprisonment of the Baptist 


-— _ (Mk. 114 = Mt. 412; Mk.617/. = Mt. 
49. The Baptist. 3437; cp Lk. 318-20), Jesus was 
baptized shortly before that (Mk. 112 /. and parallels), 
and the execution of the Baptist happened in the course 
of Jesus’ public ministry (Lk. 718 f. = Mt. 1127. ; Mk. 
fi19-29 = Mt. 145-12; with Mk. 614-16 = Lk. 97-9 = Mt. 
1 f. ). 

The execution is related also by Josephus (fad. xviii. 5 1 /.), 
who does not give the exact date, but is led to mention the matter 
in connection with the defeat of Antipas by Aretas (in. the 
summer or autumn of 36 A.D.), which the nation believed to be 
n judgment of God for the murder of John. — Aretas's reasons 
for making the war are said to have been two: (1) the ilivorce 
of his daughter by Antipas in order that the latter might marry 
Herodias ; (2) boundary disputes. From this Keim, Holtzmann, 
Hausrath, Schenkel, and Sevin have inferred that this divorce, 
the rebuke of which by John led, according to the Synoptists, 
to John's death, must have been not long before 36 A.U. A 
judgment of God, however, may well be delayed for six years, 
ped the crime which the people believe to be punished 

y it is not forgotten; wlulst a favourable moment for executing 
human vengeance does not always 
over, it appears that boundary m 
bring about the actual conflict.) 

From this war, therefore, we can draw no inferences about the 
date of the Baptise’s martyrdom, A. to the marriage itself, 
there is, in the first. place, no reason to douht the synoptical 
tradition that the Baptist’s courage occasioned his imprison- 
ment. The account of Josephus neither excludes the assumption 
that the tetrarch waited for a good pretext be ore arresting 
John nor makes it impossible that his arrest and. execution 
should have been separated by a short imprisonment (cp Mk. 
Bao; Mt. 112). That Herodias's daughter was too old to dance 
at the feast is shown by A. von Gutschmid (Literarisches 
Centralblatt, 1874, p. 522) to be wholly undemonstrable, and a 
banquet at Machærus is not inconceivahle. "Phat, according to 
Josephus, Machierus should have been at one time in the 
possession of Aretas and shortly afterwards in that of Antipas, 
we cannot indeed explain (cp Schürer, 1 365); but since Josephus 
finds no difficulty in it, it has no force as an argument. Since, 
however, we cannot fix the date of the marnage, the whole 
matter does not help us much,? and we ean only say that there 
is no sufficient evidence that the journey to Rome, on which 
Antipas made the acquaintance of his brother's wife, and his 
return to the tetrarchy, soon after which the marriage occurred, 
were not between 27 and jo A.D. 


arrive immediately. More- 
putes were finally needed to 


The history of the Baptist presents, therefore, no 
insuperable obstacle to the view that the fifteenth year 
of liberius = 29 4.0. 

4. The Vear of Jous Death. 
50. Jesus’ death. E liappeued RU pe 

ilate, its earliest. possible date is 
26 A.D., the latest 35 A.D. 

The complete publicity of Jesus’ death and its 
character as a civil event, its well-understood im- 
portance as the starting-point of Christianity, its unique 
impressiveness, and its connection with the Jewish 
passover, must have made it a chief object of the 
awakening chronological interest of the early Christians, 
and at the same time have given ground for believing 
that the date could be fixed with reasonable certainty. 

51. Lk.'s (a) This. suggests that probably the 

chronological interest of the third 

method. j: 5 . ME : È 
svangelist (Lk. 81.) was engaged as 

little for the first public appearance of Jesus as for 

that of the Baptist: that it was directed towards the 

date of the Lord's death. He preferred, however, not to 

interrupt his narrative of the Passion by a chronological 

notice, and therefore worked back from the date of the 
f crucifixion to the dale of the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, 
and so to that of the beginning of the ministry of the 
Baptist. This is confirmed by the fact that the date in 
Lk. 31 f. is, with the exception of the "acceptable vear 
of the Lord' in 1:9, the last date that Lk. gives. 1f, 
as we have concluded above, Lk. really had a whole 
year in mind, he must have put the death of Jesus into 
the next (the sixteenth) year of Tiberius—that is, at the 
passover of 30 A. D.? 


Since the crucifixion 


Wieseler's objections to it, in Schürer, 1 368 / 

2 Clemen, Chron. cer fanl. Brivfe, thinks otherwise, and 
reckons out 33 A.D. ; but hi. argument is wholly inconclusive. 

3 A dilferent view is held by liratke, Std. u. Arit., 1892, 
who holds that Lk. regarded the fifteenth year of Tiberius as 
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That Lk. had worked back one year from the sixteenth year 
of liberius was the view of Julius Africanus! On the other 
hand, Clement of Alexandria took Lk.'s fifteenth year of 
Tiberius as the year of Jesus’ death ; as did probably "lertullian, 
whose statement that Christ was crucified in the consulate of 
the two Gemini (29 A.D.) doubtless rests on Lk. 81 f^, and was 
perhaps made on purpose to avoid confusion from the later 
method of reckoning (cp above, § 47) which would have led 
him to the year 38 A.D. The statement in the received text of 
Tertullian that Jesus revealed himself ‘anno xii. Tiberii € asaris* 
cannot be harmonised with Tertullian's other notices, and looks 
like an ancient correction intended to combine the statement in 
the text that Jesus was crucified in the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
with the later traditional view of a three-year ministry. 

(^) The theory explaining the conduct of Pilate at 
the trial of Jesus by the censure received from Rome 

: between 31: and ^. D. lacks all founda- 

52. Pilate. ~ "3 33: : 
tion ; and so does the theory (Sevin, p. 
135) that the hostility between l'ilate and Herod (Lk. 
2312) was possible only after the complaint against 
Piate (as to the date of the complaint, cp Scliürer 
14u) 1n which Antipas had a share. Hostility between 
the Roman procurator and Herod's heir must have been 
the rule, not the exception. 

(c) Tf, in spite of what has been said above the 
fourth Mvangelist counted three passovers in the public 
life of Jesus (ep above, § 45), and the 
period of forty-six years from the be 
ginning of the building of the temple is to be taken 
seriously (cp § 48), his chronology also would yield the 
year 30 for the death of Jesus. 

(d) A final decision cannot be reached from the 
Jewish Calendar. On the one hand, the Synoptists put 

the crucifixion on Friday, the rsth Nisan, 

54. Day of E - d) 2 
Érucifizion Johu on Friday, the cath (Mk. 1542, Lk. 
" 2354, Mt. 2762, Jn. 1931). On the other 
hand, although the astronomical new moons have been 
computed for the possible years with a dilterence of but 
a few minutes between the computation of Wurms and 
that of Oudemans, and the days of the week can be 

A found,? difficulty is caused by various 

55. Jewish . Se es pe 

irregularities in the Jewish calendar 

Calendar. _ * = Cd 

system. First, the beginning of the month 
was determined, not by the astronomical new moon, but 
by the tine when the new moon was first visible, which 
depends partly on the weather and on the season of the 
year, and is always at least. from twenty-four to thirty 
hours later than the astronomical new moon, In order 
to prevent too great divergence of the calendar, it was 
prescribed, however, that no month should in any case 
last more than thirty days, and that no years should 
contain less than four or more than eight such ' full ' 
months. Secondly, the intercalary years create com- 
plication. 

A thirteenth month was added to the year whenever on the 
16th Nisan the barley was not yet ripe; but this was forbidden 
in the sabbatical years, and two intercalary years in successivn 
were not allowed. lhe only sabbatical year in our period (tome 
puted by che aid of 1 Macc. 64,55, and Jos. siae xiv. 162 ; cp 
15 1 2) was, according to Schiirer, 35-34 A.D. ; according to Sevin 
and others 34-55 A.D. Any one of the six preceding years 


53. Temple. 


ident cal with the ‘acceptable year,' and put the death of Jesus 
into that year, 29 A.D. Arguments similar to Bratke s are to be 
found in Sanclemente, De vulgaris ere emendatione, 1703, 
and in Caspari, € Avonologisch-geographische Einleitung tn das 
Leben Jesu, 1869. 

t So also Schiirer, 1 369. Cp. Geler, S. Julius Africanus 
und die dbysan:inische C. à onolorie, 1580, 1 43. 

? On the attempts to reconcile this discrepancy see the com- 
mentanies and the books there mentioned. 

3 Cp Wurms in Bengel's Arch. f. d. Theol., 1886, vol. ii. ; 
ldeler, //am.:ó. 1 477-583; Wiescler, CAronoé. Synopse der 
Vier Fu. (1843), and Beitr. zur richtigen Würdigung der 
Ere. uni der evangelischen Gesch., 1869; Gumpach, Ueber den 
altjit, Kalender, 1848; Oudemans, Rev. de Thio 1863; 
Caspari, Chronol.-geogr. Fini. i d. Leb. Jesu Christi, 1369; 
Schwarz, Der jid. Nal. historisch u. astronomisch untersucht, 
1872; Zuckermann, Materialien zur Entwickelung der adtjiat. 
Zettrechn. im Talmud, 1882. 

4 Cp, besides the above-mentioned work of Gumpach, Caspari, 
21-25; Sevin, 58-61; Anger, De temporum in A tis Aposto- 
lorum ratione, 1833, p. 38; Herzfeld, Gesch. d. fsr. 2498 ff.; 
Zuckermann, Ueber Sabsathjahrcyclus und Jobel-periwwde, 
Breslau, 1857; Gratz, Gesck. d. Jud. iii. 1878, p. 636-639; 
Ronsch, in Stud. u. Arif. 1870, p. 361^, 1875, p. 589 J; 
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might have been an intercalary year, At the end of 28-29 A.D., 
however, there was no ueed of an intercalated month, because 
the 15th. Nisan fell on 16th April 29 A.D., and on sth April 3o 
A.D. (so accurding to Wurms ; according to Gauss and Schwarz 
one day later). At rhe end of 303! there may have been an 
intercalary month, for the 15th Nisan would otherwise have 
fallen on 6th or 27th March, 31 A.D., but with an intercalar 
month on 24th April. In 32 A.D., the 15th Nisan fell on rat 
April; in 33 A.D., on 2nd April If, however, 33-34 was a 
sabbatical year, an extra month would have had to be inter- 
calated at the end of 32-33, and then the rsth Nisan would have 
fallen on ist May, 33 A.D., and aust April, 34 A.D. ; whereas if 
34-35 was the sabbatical year, the extra month would not have 
been inserted until the end of 33-34.. Thus, in 33 A.D. the 15th 
Nisan would have remained 2nd April. The Jewish empirically 
determined dates all fell, however, one or 1wo days later than 
these astronomical dates. 
If we take the days of the week into account, in the 
years 29, 32, and 35 A.D., neither the r4th nor the 
15th Nisan could possibly have fallen on 
os of Friday. On the other hand, if 33-34 
i was not a sabbatieal year (and so 32-33 
not an intercalary year), the 14th Nisan may have been 
celebrated on Friday, 4th April 33, which would corre- 
spond to the view of the Fourth Gospel. ‘This year, 
however, is excluded if Jesus died on the 15th Nisan, 
and it is impossible in either case if, as is more likely, 
33-34 was the sabbatical year, and so 32-33 had 
thirteen months.! There is, therefore, no great prob- 
ability on the side of 33 A.D. On the other hand, 
the 15th Nisan may have fallen on Friday, 23rd April 
34 VD. This is hardly possible for the 14th Nisan, as 
the astronomical new moon occurred at 6.42 p.m., 7th 
April, so that the rst Nisan can have been put at the 
latest on gth April (so Sevin, 144). No other line of 
evidence, however, points to the year 34, and this reckon- 
ing by the calendar suits just as well the year 30 of Lk. 
31 f, for in that year the astronomical new moon 
oceurred at 8.08 p.m., 22nd March, so that the rst 
Nisan may have been put on Friday, 24th March, and 
the 15th have fallen on Friday, 7th April? 
s. The Year of Jesus’ Birth. —Dionysius Exiguus, 
according to the proofs given by Sanclemente (Z.c. 4 8) 
and confirmed by Ideler (Handbuch, 


, 
en Jesus 2383 f.), started in his reckoning from 
Birth ; Dion. SCARE 
: the incarnation, and followed the common 
Exiguus. 


method for the years of reigning nionarchs. 
His view was that Jesus was born on the 25th De- 
cember, 754 A.U.C., and so he counted the whole year 
754 as 1 A.D. The view defended by Noris and Pagi, 
that he assigned the nativity to 25th December 753, and 
ignored the five following days, is wrong. 

In this reckoning, which gradually came to be 
universally accepted, Dionysius departed from the 
dating for which Irenæus (Adv. Aer. iii. 25) and Ter- 
tullian (Adv. Jud. 8) are the oldest witnesses; which 
dating, based only on the information given in the 
Gospels, put the nativity in 751 A.U.C. = 3 B.C. 
Dionysius, perhaps because he had no means of fixing 
the date of the census under Quirinius in Lk. 2, or the 
death of Herod in Mt. 2, seems to have reached his 
result by putting the public appearance of Jesus one 
year later than that of John (15th year of Tiberius, Lk. 
3: f.), and reckoning back thirty years. Since we have 
seen that the thirty years of Lk. 31 f. isa round number, 
perhaps drawn from the OT, we are thrown back on the 
narratives of the nativity. 

(a) Lk. gives two points. (i.) He says (136) that 
Jesus was six months younger than the Baptist, whose 

.., conception happened under Herod 
58. The Baptist. (1s. It does not, however, follow 
that the birth of Jesus fifteen months later was also 
under Herod, and, even if the evangelist thought so, 


Wieseler in Stud. u. Krit. 1895, p. 527./f. ; Caspari in Stud. 
u. Krit. 1877, pp. 181-190; Riess, Geburtsjahr Christi, 1880, 
P. 45% 229-236; and other works mentioned in Schiirer, 1 29 f- 

l'See for the year 33 A.D. the exact reckoning in Schegg, 


- 49 f^ 
2 So also Gumpach, //Z//sm. d. rechnend, Chronol. 1853, 
P. 94. 
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his view cannot have rested on documentary evidence. 
Perhaps Lk. may have drawn his inference from the 
fact that the Baptist died six nionths before Jesus. 

(ii.) Lk. says (21-5) that Jesus was born at the time 
when a census, ordered by Augustus for the whole 

empire, was being taken in Judæa and 
lr c Galilee, and that this was while Cyrenius 
(undoubtedly Publ, Sulpicius Quirinius) was governor 
in Syria.! Such a census, however, was legally im- 
possible in the reign of lierod, and a governorship of 
Quirinius in Syria before Herod's death is chronologically 
impossible, since at the time of Herod's death (4 B.C.) 
Quinctilius Varus (who put down the insurrection follow- 
ing that event) was still governor in Syria, whilst his 
predecessors were Sentius Saturninus (9-6 t.c.) and 
Titius (attested for 10 B.C.). Josephus, who relates the 
ast years of Herod in much detail, has no knowledge 
of such a census, but says that the census of 7 A.D. was 
the first, and something altogether novel for the Jews. 
It may be that Quirinius was governor of Syria for a 
short time (3-2 B.C.) as successor to Varus, as he cer- 
tainly was afterwards from 6 A.p. until (at the latest) 
11 X.D. ; but in his first (problematical) governorship a 
census for Jud va, which had fallen to the share of 
Archelaus, is likewise impossible. On the other hand, 
the census in Judæa under Quirinius in 6-7 A.D., after 
the deposition of Archelaus, is well attested (ep Jos. dx. 
xvii. I25 xviii. 11and 2: xx. 52, B/, xi. 11, Acts [= Lk. | 
37), and may have been in fulfilment of a general 
imperial command intended to be executed as occasion 
should arise in the several provinces. — This could, how 
ever, have applied only to imperial provinees (including. 
therefore, Jud:ea), not to senatorial provinces : that is, it 
would not be universal — Further, (1) even this census 
could not have included the Galileans, who were subjects 
of Antipas; and (2) it must have been taken as the 
basis for a poll and property tax, at the actual, not at 
the ancestral, home of the subject, for the latter would 
have been in most cases hard to determine, and such a 
procedure was in general impracticable. (3) Moreover, 
Mary could not possibly be affected by it, because she 
was not of the lineage of David (cp GENEALOGIES, ii.) 
and in such cascs the authorities dealt with the male 
representatives of the women. 

The account in Lk. rests, therefore, on a series of 
mistakes, and the most plausible view is that the evange- 

, list, or the tradition which he followed, for 
60. Lk.’s | : : gU 
aod 30m reason combined the birth of Jesus w ith 
E the census under Quirinius, and assigned to 
the latter a wrong date.? 

Perhaps Lk. simply confused Archelaus with his 
father, for the former was very probably, like Antipas, 
occasionally called Herod. This confusion of the two 
Herods would have been all the easier if after Herod 
the Great's death Quirinius really was for a while 
governor of Syria. ‘The same confusion may have 
caused Ireneus and Tertullian to adopt the year 3 B.C. 
for the birth of Jesus. The imperial census of Lk. is 
perhaps a confusion of the census under Quirinius, put 
incorrectly into the year 3 B.C., with the remembrance 
of the census of Roman citizens throughout the empire 
whieh was actually ordered by Augustus in 6 B.C., for 
the two events Jay only two years apart. Lk., who 
(cp 8 47 above, on the two high priests in Lk. 32) 
was none too well informed on Jewish matters, may 
have inferred from ‘the family of David’ that Joseph's 
home was really in Bethlehem, and have supposed this 
fact to be the true means of combining the already 
current tradition of the birth in Bethlehem with the 
incontestable tradition that Jesus was a Nazarene. lf 


1 See the conclusive investigation by Schürer, 1 4337 

2 A chronological error is not without analogies in Lk. The 
case of Theudas (.\cts5 36,4) is well known, and the collection 
for the poor in Acts 11 28. is perhaps confused with that of 
Acts 21, whilst the combination of the various famines in the 
time of Claudius into one world-wide famine (Acts 11 28) is very 


closely analogous to the case of the census. 
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these suppositions are admissible, the kernel of truth in 
the narrative would be that Jesus was born not far from 
the end of the Herodian period, and that the Roman 
rule was set up in his earliest childhood. In both these 
political oceurrences an inner connection with the events 
which brought in the Kingdom of God was doubtless 
observed in very early times, and the interest in making 
the closeness of this connection as clear as possible may 
have led to the enrichment of the narrative, 

(^) From Mt. we have as chronological evidence the 
star and the slaughter of the innocents. Rationalis- 

ing attempts, however, to subject this 
61. The Star. star to astrononical laws do violence to 
the idea of the narrator. "he star moves in its own free 
paths, appears and disappears, travels and. stands still. 
Even if the evangelist is wrong, and a conjunction or a 
comet lies at the basis of the story, it is inipossible to 
determine from what phenomena astrologers of 'the Mast’ 
supposed themselves able to draw such inferences. The 
star shines only in the legend, and derives its origin from 
Nu. 911; and the apocalyptical imagery (ep Rev. 121). 
It has been matched by similar legendary stars at the 
birth and at the death of many of the great men of the 
heathen world. 

As to the murder of the innocents, if it were a 
historica} fact, Jesus must be supposed, since the male 

Th children were killed * from two years old and 
I = n under, to have been not less than a year 
nnocents. gid, even if the murder was just. before 
Herod's death; and in that case, since Herod died 
shortly before the Passover of 4 B.C., Jesus must have 
been born at the latest in 5 8e. Josephus, however, 
although he narrates with the most scrupulous exactness 
all the horrors of Herod's last years, has no knowledge 
of the murder of the children. On the other hand, he 
gives almost exactly the same story as relating to Moses 
(afar. xi. 9 2). 

All the other suspicious circumstances in the narrative 
in Mt. 2 cannot be set forth here. 1n view of the 
natural tendency of legends to connect important events 
with one another and to mirror their mutual relations, 
we cannot infer from Mt. more than that Jesus was 
probably born shortly before or after the death of 
Herod —the same result that we reached from Lk. 

The only results which have a very high degree of 
probability are the date 30 A.D. for the death of Jesus, 

C and the period of about one year for the 

> r length of his public ministry. Besides this, 

Ce eit is also probable that Jesus was born in 

the agitated times when death was snatching the sceptre 

from the hand of Herod the Great, and when with his 

successors the Roman rule in Judiva. was coming again 
in sight. 


TABLE Vll..-LirE OF JESUS, PROBABLE DATES, 
circa 4 h.c. ?—Birth of Jesus. 
circa 28/29 A.D. — Beginning of public work. 
30 A.D. — Death of Jesus. 
Il. CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE or PAUL. — The 
starting - point for Pauline. chronology must. be the 
journey to. Rome, for here we can make 


+ 
Ge Paulig connection with the dates supplied b 
journey i x deat aed 
to kome Roman history. The events immediately 


` preceding—namely, the arrival of Festus in 
Palestine, the beginning of the proceedings against 
Paul (Acts 251-6), the hearing and the appeal (256-12), 
and (271) the shipment of the prisoner—probably 
followed one another rapidly ; but the actual date of 
the arrival of Festus is matter of dispute 

65. Festus. (oe the literature in Schirer, G/M 1 
484 f. n. 38, to which must now be added O. Holtzmann, 
NT Zeitgesch., 1895, p. 125 ff. 248; Blass, Acta Ap. 
1895, p. 21. ; Harnack, Die Chron. der altchristl, Lit. 
1[97]). For the most part the preference is given 
to the year 60 or 59 A.D., since it was at the latest in 
the summer of 62 (more probably in that of 61) that 
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Albinus succeeded Festus, and for the events related 
of Festus's term of office onc year will suffice. The 
objection to an earlier date is that it might not leave 
room for the events of the life of Paul, and that, ac 
cording to Acts2410, at the imprisonment of Paul, 
Felix had already been in office ‘many years’ (éx 
mov érav). (That the courtly Josephus casually 
mentions Poppera as Nero's wife, which she did not 
become till several years later, cannot be adduced as a 
serious argument in the same direction. ) 

By the side of this commonly received date, however, 
a much earlier one has been advocated recently! 

Thus Kellner proposes Nov. 54 A.D. ; Weber and 
O. Holtzmann, the summer of 55; Blass and Harnack, 
56 (llarnack, 55?). Whilst ©. Holtzmnann takes his 
start from ‘Vaenus, Harnack starts from the chronology 
of Eusebius, the claims of which to our confidence his 
labours have materially enhanced. lle shows that there 
is no ground for the common suspicion of the dates 
given by usebius for the procuraturships preceding and 
following that of Festus. 

Eusebius s date for the year preceding the accession of Felix 
differs from that of Tacitus n only one year. Nor isthe difference 
any greater in the date of his removal. According 10 Tacitus, 
l'allas fell into disfavour a few days before the fourteenth birth- 
day of Britannicus, which fell in the middle of Feb. 55 a.D. 
According to Josephus, Pallas obtained of Nero an acquitial for 
his brother Felix from an accusation made by the Jews after his 
recall, Now, as Nero ascended the throne on the igith Oct. 
54 A.D, the time left under him by these Iwo dates is clearly too 
short for the events narrated by Josephus. “Two solutions are 

ossible. Tacitus may be wrong by a year in the age of 
jritannicus ; it may have been his fiftecnth birthday, so that it 
was nut till 56 that Pallas fell into disfavour; or else even after 
his fall Pallas may still have had access to the Emperor. Now, 
Eusebius in his Chronicle supports the year 56 as that of the 
accession of Festus, since he assigns it to the second year of 
Nero (Oct. 55 to Oct. 56; on the textual certainty of this date 
see Harnack, 236, n. 2). 1f Felix entered on his office, as 
according to busebins he did, between Jan. 5t and Jan. 52 
(according 10 ‘Lacttns between Jan. 52 and Jan. 53), he could in 
the summer of 56 be described in case of need, if we compare 
the average length of procuratorships, as having been in office 
€x TOAA@Y €ror. 

Any objection, in fact, to this number 56 for the 
accession of Testus, supported by Tacitus and ].usebius, 
could come ouly from the requirements of the life of 
Paul. We shall, therefore, leave the question open for 
the present. 

From the date thus obtained for the relegation of the 
prisoner to the tribunal at Rome, let us in the first 
place make our way backwards, 

If, as we shall see to be probable, Paul carried out 
the plan mentioned in Acts 2016, his arrest must have 

.. been at Pentecost under the procurator 

66. Felix. ,. .. ) à I rar 
Felix, who (2427) prolonged the proceedings 
for two years until his retirement from office. This 
mention of Felix and the two-years iniprisonment in 
Caesarea are, indeed, regarded as unhistorical by 
Straatman (Paulus, 1874), van Manen (Luulus, 1, De 
handelingen der Apostelen, 1840), and especially by 
Weizsäcker (4p. Zeitalter, 1886, pp. 433-461); but 
the improbability of certain details, on which they rely, 
is not conclusive, and, on the other hand, the rise of 
this circumstantial narrative cannot. be explained. on 
the ground that it is a doublet to Acts 25/. That 
Felix should hold over the prisoner for the chance of a 
change of sentiment in Jerusalem, and, this change not 
having come about, should finally leave him in prison 
in the hope of leaving one popular deed to be remem- 
bered by, agrees with his character and the habit of 
procurators, — "That Acts tells nothing about these two 
years is much less surprising than its silence about the 
year and a half in Corinth and the three years in 
Ephesus. That a provisional imprisonment. of two 
years could be imposed even on a Roman citizen is 


1 Ry Kellner (the article ‘ Felix‘ in Hergenróther's A'rrcAen- 
fer.) [Roman Catholic], 1887 ; Z. J- kath Theol, 1888), Weber 
(Kritische Gesch. der Exegese des 9. Nap. des Rómerbricfs, 
1889, p. 177 f/.), O. Holtzmann ( .c.), Blass (4¢.), Harnack (4c.) 
following such older scholars as Bengel, Süskind, and Rettig. 
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shown by the two-years imprisonment in Rome. It 
is likewise obvious that Paul would not have had his 
case transferred to Rome except in dire necessity. 
The dry notice in Acts 2427 is, therefore, without 
doubt trustworthy, and the arrest of Paul is to be put 
two years earlier than the arrival of Festus—-that is, at 
Pentecost 54 or 58. 
lor the events before the arrest in Jerusalem we 
give the dates in two nunibers : one on the assumption 
67. Philippi Rs iro s gu 54; the 
toJerusaioHr other, that it Ds in 58. ended to 
Jerusalem from Philippi (Acts 20 4-21 16), 
which is related, with the exception of the episode at 
Miletus (2016-33), from the 'we-source, was begun 
after ‘the days of unleavened bread,’ and there is no 
reason for supposing that Paul did not carry out his 
plan (2016) of arriving at Jerusalem by Pentecost. The 
itinerary from the beginning of the Passover is given 
us as follows :—At Philippi (Passover) seven days; to 
‘Troas five days; at Troas seven days; to Patara cight 
days,— in all twenty-seven days. This leaves twenty- 
two days before Pentecost, which was ample for the 
journey to Jerusalem except in case of a very exception- 
ally unfavourable passage from Patara to the coast of 
Syria. Of these twenty-two days twelve were occupied 
as follows :—.\t Tyre seven days, to Ptolemais one, to 
Cæsarea one, to Jerusalem two to three; so that ten 
days remain for the voyage from Patara to Tyre (which 
in ordinary wcather required four to five days) and 
for the stay at Cæsarea, the duration of neither of 
which is stated, From the stops, which in view of 
the brisk coasting-trade were surely not necessary, 
we may infer that satisfactory progress was made by 
the travellers. The departure from Philippi, which was 
the eonclusion of Paul's missionary carcer, is, therefore, 
to be put just after the Passover of the year of the arrest. 
For the dates earlier than this point, the chronologist 
would be wholly at sea without Acts; and no good 
68. Ephesus rud Hm ee has eae a 
to Philippi. un ormation W uch it gives. n the 
P great journey which ended at Jerusalem, 
Paul had started from Ephesus (1 Cor. 168 f.; Acts 
19), and journeyed by way of Troas, where he carried 
on his work for a short time (.\cts201 does not 
mention Troas at all), to Macedonia (2 Cor. 212 f. 75). 
That he stayed there long is not likely; for, if he had 
doae so, the length of his stay would probably have 
been given as in the case (.\cts203) of Greece (Corinth). 
Moreover, the plans made in Ephesus (1 Cor. 165; 
2 Cor. 115 f.) had in view only a short stay in Mace- 
donia, for (1 Cor. 168 ep z.6) Paul expected to leave 
Ephesus after Pentecost (which fell somewhere between 
15th May and 15th June) and to be in Corinth so early 
that, even if he should not decide to pass the winter 
there, his visit should, nevertheless, not be too short. 
'This would allow at most three months on the way. 
Now, he may have waited rather longer in Macedonia, 
in order to learn the impression made by Titus (the 
bearer of 2 Cor. ); but, even so, we cannot reckon more 
than from four to five months for the whole journey. 
In Corinth itself he stayed (.\cts203) three months, 
and then returned to Macedonia, where he surely did 
not stay long, since he had been there just three 
months earlier. Moreover, he had, no doubt, formed 
in Corinth his plan of being in Jerusalem by Pentecost, 
and the additional time which the unexpectedly long 
journey (occasioned by Jewish plots, Acts205, which 
made the direct route impossible) must have cost him 
would of itself have forbidden an unnecessarily long stay. 
He probably, therefore, reached Philippi but little before 
the Passover ; and we have for the whole journey from 
Ephesus through Troas, Macedonia, Greece, and back 
to Macedonia perhaps eight to ten months—namely, 
about the space of time from Pentecost 53/57 to Pass- 
over 54/58. In the summer! of 53/57 in Macedonia 


1 Or autumn; see CORINTHIANS, § 3. 
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Paul wrote 2 Cor.; at the end of this year or the 
beginning of the next in Corinth, Romans, and the 
letter of introduction for Phoebe to the Christians at 
Ephesus (Rom. 161-20). About this time may belong, 
too, the undoubtedly authentic note Tit. 312-14; in 
which case the Macedonian Nicomedia is meant, and 
the plan for the winter was not carried out. 

The stay in Ephesus had lasted, according to Acts19 
81022, over two years and a quarter (Acts2031 speaks 
69. Ephesus. pr three years): so that Paul must have 

come to Ephesus at Pentecost or in the 
summer of 50/54. From there, after he had already 
sent one letter to Corinth (1 Cor. 59), he wrote in the 
beginning of 53/57 our 1 Cor., and later had occasion 
to write to Corinth for vet a third time (2 Cor. 73: the 
letter is perhaps preserved in 2 Cor. 10-13).! 

Frou this long stay in Ephesus, which doubtless 

formed the second great epoch in Pauls missionary 

: activitv in the Greek world, we go back to 
70. Corinth. the first — namely, the first visit to Corinth 
(Acts181-18; cp 1 and 2 Cor.). This appears to have 
lasted about two years, since to the one year and a half 
of IS1:1: must be added, in case 1811 refers only to the 
time spent in the house of Titius Justus, the previous 
time, in which Paul was trying to work from the syna- 
gogue as a base, as well as the later ixaval huépai of 
18:8. How much time lay, however, between the 
departure from Corinth and the arrival at. Ephesus in 
50/54 we cannot tell, although the very sketehiness of 
our only authority (Acts15:8-19:) makes it easier to 
believe that the author is drawing here (except for the 
words, v. 19, eigeMÜav-:. 21, ÓéXovros) from a written 
source than that he relies on oral tradition or his own 
imagination. Oral tradition would either have omitted 
the journey altogether, or have narrated what happened at 
Jerusalem in some detail. | All suspicion of ‘ tendeney ' is 
excluded by the brevity and obscurity of the passage. 
For the journey thus barely mentioned in Acts one year 
would be ample time. In that case Paul would have left 
Corinth in the summer of 49/53, having arrived there in 
the summer of 47/51. In the beginning of this period 
of two years 1 Thess. was written. (The genuineness 
of 2 Thess. must be left undetermined. ) 

Before the long stay in Corinth falls the Macedonian 
mission, with the necessary journeys, which, however, 
occupied but one day each (Actsl6::i-181) For the 
whole journey from Troas to Corinth a few months would 
suffice. It is, therefore, possible that Paul set out after 
the opening of navigation in March of the same year 
in the summer of which he arrived for his long stay in 
Corinth. 

Up to this point the probability of the chronology is 

very considerable. The results may be 
71, Results. summarised as follows :— 


TABLE VIII.—Lireé oF PAUL: ENTRANCE INTO 
EUROPE TO IMPRISONMENT AT ROME. 


Spring 47/51. - Departure from Troas, followed by mission 
in Macedonia. 

Summer 47/51-Summer 49/53.— Corinth and Achaia. 1 Thess. 

Summer 49/53-Summer 50/54.— Visit o Jomar and An- 
tioch ; journey through Asia Minor to Ephesus. 

Summer 50/54- Pentecost 53/57. — Ephesus. 

Pentecost 53/57-Passover 54/58.—Journey by way of Troas 
and Macedonia to Achaia and return to Philippi. 

Passover-Pentecost 54/58.— Journey, with the contribution, 
from Philippi to Jerusalem. 

54/58-56/60. — Imprisonment in Cæsarea. 

Autumn 56/60-“pring 57/61. — Journey to Rome. 

57/61-59/63.— Imprisonment in Rome. 


Passing now to the period before 47/51 A.D., we find 
that Acts supplies us with far less trustworthy accounts 
li and is wholly without dates; nor have we 

ye Ear er any Pauline epistles written in these years. 
period. Highly probable, nevertheless (just because 

of the peculiar way in which it is given), although not 


1 See, however, CORINTHIANS, § 18. 
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in Acts]540-168, that Troas was the goal of a zigzag 
journey from Antioch in Syria through the interior of 
Asia Minor. ‘fhe seeming restlessness (Acts 166.8)— 
at any rate in the latter part of the inland journey—miay 
imply that the time occupied was comparatively short. 
In that case, the start from Antioch might fall in the 
year 46/50; but even that is very problematical. We 
are, therefore, thrown back for the chronology wholly 
73. Gal. 1 f. °” Gal. 1f. Here, however, it is not 

perfectly plain whether the fourteen years 
in 21 include or follow the three years in 1:8. For the 
former view may be adduced the change of prepositions 
perá (‘after’) and dd (‘in the course of, RV); but 
this can be explained better thus. An Emera (‘then’) 
having been introduced in 121 between the two Emera 
of 118 and 21, ĝe was used, instead of werd, in order 
not to exclude the space of time between the two Emera 
of vv. 1) and 21—nanicly, the fifteen days in Jerusalem. 
(Perhaps, also, in 21 the three years had completely 
elapsed before the first visit, whereas the second visit 
may have been made in the course of the fourteenth 
year.) On this view seventeen years would have elapsed 
from theconversion of Panttothe conference in Jerusalem, 
out of which time he had spent three years in Arabia and 
fourteen in Syria and Cilicia (117 21). The latter period 
was certainly, the former (at least for Damascus) probably, 
occupied in the work of an apostle (Gal. 123 27 /.). 
After the conference in Jerusalem followed a stay in 
Antioch (211-21). Since 3r f. is introduced without any 
sign of transition, the simplest supposition is that this 
mpoypáoewv (31; RV ‘open setting forth') and its 
results (that is, the mission in Galatia) come chrono- 
logically after, but not too long after, the events 
narrated previously. “Phis would agree, also, with the 
most natural interpretation of Gal. 25. 

If we look now at the parallel narrative in Acts, there 
is, in the first place, no doubt that in 151-35 we have 

74. Acts. ne camie events described asin Gal.2. In 
Acts, as in Galatians, Paul and Barnabas 
come with others in their company to Jerusalem, and 
return to Antioch after arriving at an understanding with 
the church in Jerusalem. “Fo Antioch come also, in both 
cases (although in Acts no mention is made of a visit of 
Peter), members of the Jerusalem church, who might in 
Acts also, just as in Galatians, have been said to come 
from James. In Acts 1] 27-30 1224 f., however, we lind, 
besides, mention of another earlier journey of Paul and 
Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem and back again, 
after the journey from Damascus to Jerusalem (.\cts 
9 26-30= Gal. 1:8). Since Gal. 1:52: makes this im- 
possible as a separate visit to Jerusalem, the two visits 
from Antioch (Acts 11 fF. and Acts 15) must have been 
really one , and this would explain the further points of 
resemblance that on both occasions (in one case after, 
in the other before, the journey of the apostles) prophets 
come from Jerusalem to Antioch 1127 1532), and that 
both times, although in different wavs, a contribution of 
money plays a part (Acts11328 f. Gal. 210). Cp also ‘to 
the elders’ (Acts113o 152). Now, although this visit 
is in general more accurately described by Acts 15, there 
are many reasons for thinking that it is chronologically 
placed more correctly by Acts1127 ff. 

The insertion by mistake at the end of chap. 14 is easy to under- 
stand ; for whilst large parts of chap. 13,4 and the whole of chap. 
15 are certainly the work of the final author of Acts ( tice that 
the style is the same as in Acts 1-12), at the same time the ‘we 
source ' can be detected (as is now more and more widely held) 
as far back as 131, and we can ascribe to it the retarn to Antioch 
ae as well as the later departure for the journey of 1806/7 

without the intervening narrative), although we can no longer | 
restore the original connection. Accordingly, since the author 
had not been able betore Acts 13,4 to give a con: rete account of 
any Gentile mission, an undated account (perhaps not perfectly 
accurate) of a conference in ien (to which the missionaries 
came from <Antio-h) which treated the subject of Gentile 
missions could be inserted after 13,4 better than earlier. The 
author may have had some reason to suppose that the contri- 


bution of money (the fact but not the date of which he had 
learned: it was not mentioned in his source as the occasion 
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of the last visit of Paul to Jerusalem: Acts21) must have 
been brought on the occasion of the earlier stay in Antioch. If 
so, we can sce how, in consequence of the two periods of 
residence in Antioch, he was led to suppose that there had been 
two visits to Jerusalem, and so to create a contradiction to Gal. 
1f All this becomes still more probable «f the districts visited 
in Acts 13 /. could be called Galatia by Paul: a possibility which 
can now be regarded as proved, as is the impossibility that Paul 
should have called them Cilicia (Gal. 121) (see GALATIA). 
On the other hand, it can be seen in Acts 151 / 30 f. that at the 
conference the great question was about the Syrian Christians, 
not about those whose conversion is related in Acts 13 7. 

If these hypotheses are correct, between the con 
ference in Jerusalem (Gal. 21 f.) and the journey from 
Troas to Macedonia (Acts168-1:1) lie the missionary 
journey (Acts13 f.) begun and ended at Antioch, and 
the zig-zag tour through Asia Minor (Acts]15 36-168), 
the beginning of the original account of which has been, 
doubtless, somewhat confused by the insertion of Acts 15. 
One year, however, is not enough for these journeys. 
The hindrance hinted at in Acts1b6 / may perhaps 
have been connected with the winter season, if the date 
(March 47 51) which we have ventured to give above 
for the passage from "Troas to Macedonia is correct. 1n 
that case the missionaries would perhaps have passed 
the preceding winter in „Antioch (\cts}426); the 
missionary journey of .Xcts 13 7. would then fall in the 
open season before this winter ; and thus the departure 
from Antioch related in Acts 131 A would have been 
two years before the passage from "Iroas to Europe 
(that is, in the spring ol 45 49), and the conference 
in Jerusalem immediately betore-—- perhaps (if we may 
infer from analogies) at the time of the Passover. 
The conversion of Paul would fall (Gal. 118. 21) 
fourteen or seventeen years earlier - that is, in the year 
31/35 or 28,32. When Gal. was written is for the 
general chronology a matter of indifference. ? 

To the table given above should there- 
75. Results. PONE 
fore be prefixed :— 


TABLE IX.— LILE oF 
ENTRANCE INTO EUROPE. 


PAUL: CONVERSION TO 


31/35 or -8' 32. Conversion of Paul. 
Three-years stay in Arabia and Damascus. 
Kirst visit to Jerusalem. 
Eleven- or foarteen-yeurs work in Syria and 
Cilicia. 
45 49. — Conference in Jerusalem, mission in Galatia. 
One-year journey through Asia Minor to Troas. 


34/38 or 51 ?5. 


‘Three further passages can. perhaps serve as proof of 
the results reached above.2 “The first (.Acts1] 2 |. con- 
taining the mention of the famine under 
Claudius, loses, indeed, its significance, 
if the visit there mentioned had as its object the agree- 
ment abeut the mission-telds, not the bringing of a 
contribution ; but it perhaps explains the mistaken 
combination (.\cts] 130 121) of this journey (of 45 49 
A. D. ) with the death of James the son of Zebedee, which 
happened (Acts 1219-23) between 42 and 44. Josephus 
tells (Azz. xx. 52 and 26 i1. 15 ^) of a famine in Judea, 
which can well be put in one of these years, and so 
could have been foreseen in the preceding year (ep 
Schiirer, 1 474, n. 8. By a singular coincidence there 
was in 49 also, one of the alternative years for the 
journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, a much 
more widely extended famine (see, for authorities, 
Schiirer, /2.) ^ It is possible, then, that the author 
knew that the conference was in a famine ycar, but 
connected it by mistake with the fiunine of 44 instead 
of that of 49, and that this assisted the confusion 
which resulted in the creation of an estra visit to 


76. Famine. 


1 For the different possibilities see the Introductions to the 
NT; for the latest hypotheses, Clemen, Chronol. d. paulin. 
w 18 i3. 

2 We can make nothing of the statement in Acts 21 38. 
Even were its authenticity beyond dispute, we have no means 
whatever of determining the year of the sedition referre i to, 
and Wieseler'5 choice of 56 or 57 A.. (Chron. 79) is devoid of 
any solid foundation. Nor is it possible to infer any date from 
the account in Acts 25 f, of Agrippa and Berenice's presence in 
Caesarea at the time when Paul's case was desided. 
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Jerusalem. The confusion of the two famine years is 
the more pardonable because both fell under Claudius ; 
the transformation of the two local famines into one 
which affected the whole empire is easily explicable. 
All this, however, is simply a possibility. If the year 
of the conference was 45 A.D., the two journeys dis- 
tinguished by Lk. would fall so close together that we 
can easily understand their being regarded as distinct, 
on the supposition that Lk. knew nothing of the raising 
of a collection and its delivery on the occasion of Paul's 
last journey to Jerusalem, but did know of a famine 
about the time of the conference and of succour given 
to the primitive church through Paul. 

‘The second notice is that of the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome under Claudius, which was (Acts 181 /.), 
before Paul's arrival at Corinth. The 
year, however, of this edict, which 
Suctonius (Claud. 25) also mentions, 
is not certain, Wieseler (Chronol, 120-128) conjectures, 
without conclusive arguments, that it was issued in the 
year of the expulsion of the mathematici (Tac. Azz. xii. 
52; Dio Cassius 606) —that is, in 52 A. D. —whilst Orosius 
(76, 15 ed. Zangemeister, 1882) gives as the date, on 
the authority of Josephus (in the existing text of whose 
writings we find no mention of the matter), the ninth 
year of Claudius 2 49 .4.D.—a date not favourable to 
the earlier alternative reached above for the year of Paul's 
arrival in Corinth, the summer of 47/51. Orosius's 
statement, however, cannot be verified. 

Finally, from Acts924 J. and 2 Cor.1132 f.. it 


77. Expulsion 
of Jews. 


appears that Paul's first visit to Jerusalem was 
oceasioned by a persecution at a 

D time when a viceroy of Aretas, king 
version of the Nabativans, resided at Damascus. 


The latest Damascene coins with the 
head of ‘Tiberius (which form one of the proofs brought 
together by Schürer, l6:s f n. 14, to prove, against 
Marquardt and Mommsen, that Damascus was not all 
the time under Arabian rule) belong to the year 33-34, 
and it is in itself not probable, though it is possible, 
that Damascus was given to Aretas by Tiberius, who 
died in March 37 A.D., while under Caligula such 
favours are well known. If Caligula’s reign had 
already begun, the flight of Paul would have fallen at 
least two years later than all but one of the dates assigned 
for it above. However, the argument is uncertain. 
Nothing known to us makes the possession of Damascus 
by Aretas in the last years of Tiberius actually impos- 
sibie. If that should be excluded by discoveries of 
coins or other new evidence, we should then (the 
often assailed genuineness of 2 Cor. 1132 /. being pre- 
supposed) have to combine the numbers in Gal. 118 
21 (so that there would be only fourteen years between 
Paul's conversion and the conference in Jerusalem), 
or to shorten the time estimated for the mission in 
Asia Minor and Enrope, or else to omit from the 
life of Paul the two-year imprisonment in Cæsarea 
under the procurator Felix. 

At the same time, the coins of Tiberius for the year 
33-34 exclude the year 28 as that of Paul's conversion. 
If we assign the imprisonment to 54, the data of Gal. 1 f. 
must be explained as referring to the total of fourteen 
years, so that Paul's conversion would fall in 31. In 
favour of this is its nearness to the death of Jesus. 
For 1 Cor. 153 f£ does not well permit an interval of 
any length between Jesus’ death and Paul's arrival at 
Damascus. Conversely, the same consideration de- 
mands that, if we regard 58 as the date of the imprison- 
ment, we should calculate from the statements in Gal. 17 
a period of seventeen years, so that 32 would be the 
year of Paul's conversion. Neither series, accordingly, 
contlicts with what we know of those times ; but it may 
readily be asked: Are we warranted in casting discredit 
on the statements of Eusebius ? 

How now stands the case with reference to the 
close of Pauls life? The travellers set out for 
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Rome in the autumn of 56 or 6o, and arrived in the 
spring of the subsequent year (Acts 
27f.) For the next two years Paul 
was kept in easy imprisonment, and to 
this period belong Colossians and Philemon, though 
some assign them to the C:esarean imprisonment. 
After the lapse of the two years began the trial, 
about which we have some information from a note 
to Timothy now incorporated in 2 Tim., and from 
Philippians. Of its duration and issue we know 
nothing. The prediction that Paul would die without 
meeting his friends again (.A\cts2025-38), the sudden 
breaking off of Acts, and the utter absence of all trace 
of any later activity on the part of the apostle, will 
always incline one to believe that Paul's presentiment 
was fulfilled, and that his trial ended in a sentence of 
death. 1f so, the great apostle died in the course of 
the year $9 or 63. In either case his martyrdom 
was before the persecution of Nero, and had no 
connection with it. Nor does any of the older 
narratives conflict with this. When Eusebius in his 
Chronicle assigns the death of Peter and Paul to the 
fourteenth or thirteenth year of Nero (the number 
varies in different texts)—7.e., 68 or 67 A.D.—he is in 
conflict with himself, for he elsewhere sets this event in 
the beginning of the persecution of Nero, which beyond 
all question was in the summer of 64; and more- 
over, as Harnack insists (7c. 241 f), his date lies under 
the suspicion of being occasioned by the legendary 
twenty-five years stay of Peter at Rome, in combination 
with the story that the apostles left Jerusalem twelve 
years after the death of Jesus: 304 12--25 make 
67. But neither is the tradition of the con- 
temporaneous death of the two apostolice leaders by 
any means so well grounded as Harnack assumes 
(Z.c.). In Eusebius, the contemporaneousness lies 
under the same suspicion as the date. Clem. Rom. 
chap. 5 gives no hint of it, and the summary introduction 
of other sufferers in chap. 6 gives us no right, in face of 
the enumeration of the sufferings endured by Peter and 
Paul during the whole of their apostolic activity, to 
apply all that is said in chap. 6, and therefore the death 
of these apostles, to the persecution of Nero. ‘The 
testimony of Dionysius (Eus. MÆ ii. 258), dypw els Thv 
"Tradiav óuóce Siddtavres éuaptipnoay xara Tov abrÓv 
ka«pór (' After both teaching together as far as to Italy, 
they suffered martyrdom at the same time’) is to be 
taken cum grano salis. lf the two great apostles 
died a violent death for their faith in Rome under Nero, 
itis easy to see how tradition might lose sight of the 
interval of one year or five years, and bring the two 
martyrdoms together. The rapidity with which in the 
popular memory Paul receded behind Peter, a pheno- 
menon already noticeable in Clem. Rom. and lgnat. 
(ad Rom. 4), admits of a peculiarly simple explanation 
if Paul was withdrawn from the scene so much sooner. 
Whatever testimony can be found in the literature 
down to Eusebius for the liberation of Paul from his 
80. Was Paul first nn DM Rome has been 
liberated ? collected anew by Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. 
Lit. des Urchrist. 1). In truth, all 
that can be taken account of before Eusebius is the 
apostle's intention intimated in Rom. 1524 and mentioned 
in the Muratorian fragment (except that the apostle's 
plans were so often upset by events), the Pauline 
fragments of the Pastoral Epistles (if they ought not 
also to be brought within the period of missionary 
activity known to us, since otherwise they would present 
the post-captivity labours as a strange repetition of 
what preceded the captivity), and the expression répua 
ris Óvcews ‘boundary of the west' in Clem. Rom. It 
is only the last that we can take seriously. Since, 
however, Ignatius speaks of Rome as óeus (‘ west,’ ad 
Konm.92), and Clement himself has immediately before 
opposed ó/gsis to dvarody (‘east’), meaning therefore 
at least Rome among other places, it is not at all 
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difficult, especially keeping in view the Pauline metaphor | 


of the ayw» (contlict), to suppose that it is this dvccs, 
(¢.¢., Rome) that is indicated as repua. If, in spite of 
this, the hypothesis of the liberation of Paul should be 
accepted, we should have to add to our chronological 
table: 59/63. — Liberation. of Paul; July-Aug. 64. 
Martyrdom. The apostle's eventful life would thus 
end with a period completely obscured in the popular 
memory, a period the events of which have not left a 
trace behind. 


TABLE X.—LirE oF PaAvL: LaAsT PERIOD. 


56/60 (autumn).-~ Paul set out for Rome. 
57/61 (spring).- Arrival in Rome. 
57/61 f. —kasy imprisonment; Col. Philem. 
59/63. — Death of Paul. 

[otherwise] 
[59/63.— Liberation of Paul.] 
[64 July-Aug. — Martyrdom.) 

11. CHRONOLOGY OF TitE CHURCHES IN PALES- 
TINE.— 1. If the dates so far accepted are correct, the 
81. Earliest da Palestinian leona deseribed 

y the author of Acts (almost our only 
pue authority for this period) between the 
death of Jesus and the conversion of Paul, finally 
culminating in the death of Stephen and the dispersion 
of the church in Jerusalem, must be crowded into the 
limits of two years, or possibly even of a single year. 

The traditions are, however, very scanty. According 
to 1 Cor. 151-7 there happened in this space of time the 
appearance of Jesus to Peter and the twelve (as to the 
time and place of which it is not possible to reach a 
certain conclusion, but with which the return to Jerusalem 
is most clearly connected), his appearance to the 500 
brethren (perhaps to be identified with the occurrence 
narrated in Acts 2, which in that case was in Jerusalem, 
and, if Acts 2 is correct, fifty days after the death of 
Jesus), the conversion of him who afterwards became 
head of the church of Jerusalem, James the Lord's 
brother (since this bevond doubt happened at the time 
of the appearance to him mentioned in 1 Cor. 157), and 
the conversion (by the same means) of many who after- 
wards became missionaries. The necessity of a repre- 
sentation of the Hellenists (Acts 61-6) suggests that from 
the return of the twelve until that time a considerable 
period had etansed, which is, however, very insufficiently 
filled out by the narratives in chaps. 3-5. 

2. As to the later events, in the narratives in Acts 
84-45 9 1-10 9 51-1118 11 19-24 illustrating the geographical 

$3 Later Enron ud Christianity, HE ru 

eventa. plainly does not mean to assert that the 
events described followed one another in 
mutually exclusive periods of time. lf the accounts are 
historical, the missionary operations of Philip and Peter 
were undertaken while Paul was working in Damascus 
and Antioch (including Syria) in 31, 35 or 32/36 J. A.D. 
The anonymous beginnings of Christianity in Damascus 
and Antioch belong, of course, to the time before Paul 
took hold in those places. — If the recollections lying at the 
basis of Acts 11 22-26 are approximately correct, Barnabas 
must have left Jerusalem finally for Antioch not very 
long after Paul's first visit to Jerusalem in 34/38 or 
35/39 A.D., and Philip may by that time have already 
removed to Carsarea (Acts 840). 

3. After these events we hear nothing until the death 
of James the son of Zebedee between 41, the year in 
which Herod Agrippa I. began to rule over Juda, and 
44, the year of his death (.Acts12: /.). If the account in 
Acts is correct, about this same time Peter left Jerusalem 
permanently (.Xcts12:7), and James the Lord's brother 
must have already became the leader of the church 
(Acts1217). With this agrees excellently the abun- 
dantly attested old Christian tradition that the twelve 
left Jerusalem twelve years after Jesus’ death (see reff. 
in Harnack, Chronologie, 243). It may be in error 
simply in transferring to the twelve what applied only 
to their head, Peter. Atall events, Acts tells us nothing 
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of the ten left after the death of James. The twelfth 
year would be 42 A.D. In that case Herod must have 
sought, immediately after his accession, by his proceed- 
ings against the Christians to secure the confidence of 
the Jews. 

4. If the results reached above with reference to what 
we read in Acts 15 1127 7. and 13 f. are right, our next 
information relates to the year 45 or 49, when Peter, 
Paul, and Barnabas gather again at the conference 
round James, at whose side (Gal. 29) appears John, the 
son of Zebedee. Paul and Barnabas return to Antioch ; 
Peter leaves. Jerusalem again very soon, and lives for a 
while among the Christians at Antioch (Gal. 211 ff). 

5- In 54/58, when Paul comes to Jerusalem with the 
contribution, James is master of the situation. (Acts 
2118) This is the last information from the N T about 
the church in Palestine, 

6. According to the received text of Josephus (Ant. xx. 
91), James suffered martyrdom in 62—that is, under the 
high priest Ananos (son of the high priest of the same 
name known to us from the Gospels) but before the 
arrival in Judica. of Albinus, the successor of the pro- 
curator Festus. (After Festus’s early death Annas had 
been appointed high priest by Agrippa 1I.) "Ehe passage 
is not free, however, froni the suspicion ol Christian inter- 
polation. Hegesippus (lus. 4/42 ii. 239 11-18) seems to 
have put the death of James somewhat nearer to the 
destruction of Jerusalem.! 

Shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70) 
the Christians removed to Pella in Persea. "Ehe year is 
not certain, but was probably 67, when, after the down- 
fall of Cestius, Jewish fanaticism overreached itself. 

IV. OTHER DATES IN THE llsrogv OF PRiMI- 
83. Other TYE CHRISTIANITY. — Here can is men- 
tioned only those few points on which a 
stray ray of light happens to fall. In the 
nature of the case, detailed discussions can be given only 
in the special articles. 

1. Z'efer, —'Vhat. Peter, the last trace of whom we 
found in A.D. 45/49, or somewhat liter, at Antioch, 
was later a travelling missionary after the manner of 
Paul, is to be interred from the allusions to him in 
1 Cor. 112 32295. 1 Pet. 512 f, even it the epistle was 
not written by Peter, implies his intimate association 
with Paul's former companions Silvanus and Mark, and 
1 Pet. Li. his missionary activity in the provinces of 
sia Minor, — For this latter there was room at any rate 
after the imprisonment of Paul in 54 58, and for most of 
the provinces even before that time: namely, from the 
moment when Paul transferred his chief activity to 
Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia. In regard to Peter's stay 
in Rome, for which 1 Pet. 513 is an argument (it is 
certainly to be put later than the end of Paul's trial), 
and in regard to the question whether it was in the 
persecution after the fire in. Rome (july 64) that he 
suffered martyrdom (cp Clem. Rom. 5), see P'ErrR. 
The assumption of a contemporaneous martyrdom 
of Paul and Peter finds no support in the earliest 
documents : see above, § 79. 

2. JoAn. —.^s to John's residence in. Ephesus and his 
end, see Joitx. 

3. Whilst the persecution under Nero was doubtless 
in the main limited to Rome, the last years of Domitian, 
especially in Asia Minor, in consequence of the insistence 
on the worship of the Emperor, may have been a period 
of many contlicts with Christianity.? 

To this time (say 93-96) many scholars assign Hebrews 
and 1 Peter (while others carry them down to the reign 

NT of Trajan), as well as the Apocalypse of 
ie John (see the special articles). Not much 
ys ota n, later, perhaps about the end of the first 


dates. 


l For further discussion, with references to sources and biblio- 
graphy, see Schürer, t 486 / 

2 Cp especially Neumann, Der römische Staat u. die allge- 
meine Kirche, 18co, 17 fj. ; Ramsay, The Church in the 
Koman Empire, 1893, p. 252 ff. 
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century, were written Ephesians, the Third Gospel, and 
Acts. Our Gospel of Mark must, apart possibly from 
some later additions, have been written before this ; 
there is no need to suppose a much later date than 70. 


The Fourth Gospel, after which, probably, came the - 


Johannine epistles, can well, by reason of its near rela- 
tion to Lk. and for other reasons, have been written at 
the same time as, or not long after, the ‘Third Gospel. 
‘The first third of the second century best suits the latest 
books of the N'T—Matthew, the Pastoral Epistles, and 
James, all of them doubtless products of the Roman 
church. Jude may have been written somewhat earlier, 
2 Peter somewhat later. See the Introductions to the 
NT and Harnack, Chronologie, 246-50, 245 f., 451-64, 
475-91, 651-81. 


TABLE XI.—Some OTHER DATES 
(APPROXIMATIONS). 


31/35 or 32/36 f. — Work of Philip and Peter in Palestine. 

34/38 or 35/39 /7.— Barnabas removes to Antioch, 

Between 41 and 44.— Death of James, son of Zebedee; Peter 
leaves Jerusalem ; James leader. 

435/49. — Conference (Gal. 29). —Peter soon resides at Antioch 
(Gal. 2 11 7). 

54/58.— Paul brings contribution to Jerusalem (Acts 21 18). 

Later.— Peter becomes a travelling missionary. 

62 or later ?— Death of James. 

67? Christians remove from Jerusalem to P'ella. 

7o. Destruction of Jerusalem. 

Not much after 70.—Our Gospel of Mark written. 

93-66 (?)— Heb. and 1 Pet. (acc. to many); Apoc. 

About end of century. —Eph., Lk., Acts, Jn., Epp. of Jn. 

First third of 2nd century.— Jude, Mt., Past. Epp., Ja., 2 Pet. 

H. v. S. 
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chron. van het Perz. tijdvak der Joodsche geschied.' in Proe. 
Amsterdam Royal Academy, Literature Section, 1890, trans- 
lated into German in Bu.’s edition of Kue.'s Biblical essays, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, etc. ['o4], 212-251; A. van Hoo- 
nacker, Zorobabel ct le second temple, étude sur la chron. des 
six premiers chapitres du livre d Esdras, 1892, and Néhénte 
en lan2.d Artaxer.rés [.; Esdrasen lan 2 d Artaxerxés Ii. 
(reply to Kue.), 1892; Kosters, Het herstel van Israel in het 
Pers, tijdvak, 1794; Ed. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Juden- 
tums, 1896; Charles C. Torrey, Ze Compos tion and Hist. 
Value of Esra-Neh., 1896. 

B. Mew Vestament.—See the literature cited in the course of 
the article, especially § 40 (note) and $8 51-56 (notes). Cp also 
C. H. Turner in Hastings’ DB. 


K.M. (881-38, 85) ; H.vs. ($8 39-84). 
CHRYSOLITE (ypycoAi@oc), one of the found- 
ations of the wall ofthe New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse 
(Rev. 2110). It is not improbable that in ancient times 
the term was applied to a particular shade of BERYL 
(g.v.) | See PRECIOUS STONES. In modern usage 
Chrysolite is the name generally given to the yellow or 
yellowish-green varieties of olivine, the transparent 
varieties being known as peridote (cp TOPAZ). 
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xpucóAdos in © is used to translate /az5iY in Ex. 2820 8951 
Ezek. 2813 (cp Ezek. 116 Aq [BAQ transliterate], Dan. 106 
Theod. (see Sw.]. In Ezek. 2813 AVmg. has ‘ chrysolite,' but 
elsewhere EV ‘beryl,’ which more probably represents $dha ; 
see BERVL, § 3, TARSHISH, STONE OF. 

CHRYSOPRASE, CHRYSOPRASUS (ypycorrpa- 
coc), one of the foundations of the wall of the New 
Jerusalem in the Apocalypse (Rev. 211of). In ancient 
times the term was perhaps applied to a shade of BERYL ; 
cp PRECIOUS STONES. 

The word does not occur in © ;! but AVmg. has * chrysoprase' 
for 4315, tadhkidh, in Ezek. 27 16 where AV has ‘agate’ and 
RV ‘ruby’ (see CHALCEDONY); and has *chrysoprase' also for 
=p), nõphekh, in Ezek. 2813, where EV has‘ emerald’ and RV™g. 
*carbuncle' (see CARBUNCLE, EMERALD). In mod. mineralogy 
the chrysoprase is an agate coloured apple-green by the presence 
of oxide of nickel. 

CHUB, RV Cus (313; Aq., Sym., Theod. yoyBad), 
if correct, is the name of a people (Ezek. 30s); but 
PAQ has AiByec, and Cornill is doubtless right in 
regarding 3:3, Cwé, as a corruption of 3:5, Lub, which 
occurs repeatedly in the plural form LUBIM (g.v.). See 
also MINGLED PEOPLE. 


CHUN, RV Cun (132, 1 Ch. 188), an Aramzean city 
identified by Ges.-Buhl (following ZDZ V 834) with the 
modern Kuna (Rom. Cunnæ) between Laodicea and 
Hierapolis. The reading Chun is, however, certainly 
corrupt (cp Ki. in S707). See BEROTHAI, and, for a 
suggested emendation, MEROM. 


CHURCH (exkAncia). I. Name and Idea. -—Yhe 
word Æcclesia has an important history behind it when 
it first appears in Christian literature. lt 
was the regular designation of the as- 
sembly of the whole body of citizens in a 
free Greek state, 'called out’ or summoned to the 
transaction of public business. It had then been 
employed by the Greek translators of the OT as a 
natural rendering of the Hebrew bap (see ASSEMBLY), 
the whole 'congregation' of Israel, regarded in its 
entirety as the people of God. A less technical Greek 
usage, current in the apostolic age, is illustrated by the 
disorderly assemblage in the theatre at Ephesus (Acts 
193241), where we find also by way of contrast a reference 
to ‘the lawful assembly’ (v. 39, €v T) €vvóuq éxxdnaig). 
'The Jewish usage is found in Stephen's speech when 
he speaks of Moses as having been 'in the church in 
the wilderness’ (738). ‘Thus the traditions of the word 
enabled it to appeal alike to Jews and Gentiles as a 
fitting designation of the new people of God, the 
Christian society regarded as a corporate whole. 

In this full sense we find it in Jesus' declaration to 
Peter, ‘I will build my church’ (oixodopjow pod Tv 
ékkXgaíav : Mt. 1618). Here it is re- 
garded as the divine house that is to 
be builded, 'the keys' of which are to 
be placed in the apostle's hands: see BINDING AND 
LOOSING. It is thus equated with ‘the kingdom of 
heaven’ which Christ has come to establish, each of 
the designations being derived from the past history of 
the sacred commonwealth. The force of the phrase, 
as well as the emphasis given by the position of the 
pronoun in the original, comes out if for a moment we 
venture to substitute the word ‘Israel’ for the word 
‘church’ (Hort); and the thought thus finds a parallel 
in the quotation of Amos 911 f. in Acts 1516 f., ‘I will 
build again the tabernacle of David which is fallen 
down.’ 

The only other passage where the word occurs in the 
Gospels is Mt. 1817, where ‘the church’ is contrasted 
with the ‘one or two more’ whom the erring brother 
has refused to hear. We are here again reminded of 
the whole congregation of Israel from which offenders 
were cut off: the delinquent becomes henceforth as one 
who belongs to the ‘nations’ outside, and as a traitor 


1. History 
of word. 


2. NT usage 
in Gospels. 


1 Though 6 A(og ô mpáctvos represents DIY (BERYL) in Gen. 
212. 
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to the chosen people (Gorep 6 ¢Ovixds xal 6 reddvns). 
It is possible indeed that the primary reference in this 
place may be to the Jewish ecclesia; but if so, the 
principle remains unchanged for the Christian ecclesia ; 
and in either case, while some local embodiment of the 
Chyrch is thought of as the means by which action is 
taken, the meaning is that the whole weight of the 
divine society is to be brought to bear upon the offender. 

While the Christian society is still confined within the 
walls of Jerusalem, ‘the church’ is the designation of 

3 In bos the whole body of the believers, as con- 

1 ' trasted with the other residents in the 
city (Acts 51: cp 813); but it is possible that the 
appellation is here due to the historian himself, recount- 
ing the events many years later. When, as the result 
of Stephen's testimony and death, believers are to be 
found in all parts of Palestine, they are still summed up 
in the same single word: ‘the church (KV; not ‘the 
churches, AV) throughout the whole of Juda:a and 
Galilee and Samaria had peace, being builded’ (Acts 9 31; 
cp Mt. 1618 as above). The same full sense of the 

& In Paul word is found in Paul's cpistles at a time 
i * when Christian communities were estab- 
lished in various cities of Asia Minor and of Greece: 
apostles, prophets, and teachers are set ‘in the church * 
by God (1 Cor. 1228) ; ‘the church of God’ is con- 
trasted with Jews and Greeks (10 32). 

The Church is thus the new chosen people: it is 
‘the israel of God’ (cp Gal. 616). Jews and Gentiles 
who enter it are merged into unity; the two are n.ade 
one (Eph. 214 16). It is * the body of Christ,’ and as 
such inseparable from him. Christ and the Church 
arc not two, but one—as it was written of earthly 
marriage, ‘they twain shall be one flesh ' (Eph. 53: f). 
The main practical anxiety of Paul's life appears to 
have been the preservation of the scattered communities 
of Christians, which had sprung up under his preaching, 
in a living unity with the carlier communities of Palestine, 
so as to form with them a single whole, the undivided 
and indivisible representative of Christ in the world, 

It is noteworthy that Peter never uses the word 
ecclesia. Yet, in spite of the absence both of this 

word and of the Pauline metaphor of 

SA ‘the body,” no writer displays such a 
wealth of imagery in deseribing the holy society. Once 
he speaks of it as ‘a holy nation’ (1 Pet. 2g), twice as 
a 'people' (29 1o), twice as a ‘house’ (25 417), twice 
as a 'flock' (52 3), twice as a ' priesthood’ (25 9), and 
twice again, in a word wholly his own, as a ‘ brother- 
hood’ (‘ Love the brotherhood,’ 217: ‘your brotherliood 
which is in the world,’ 59). 

Side by side with the full sense of the word ecclesia 
we find another and a wholly natural use of it, which 
6. Of loca] SCCM at first sight to contlict with the con- 
churches, ^ DUOD of unity which is dominant iu the 
passages we have hitherto examined. The 
new ' Israel of God,’ like its predecessor, was scattered 
over a wide area. Wherever Christians were gathered 
as such, there was the Church of God. Hence we find 
such an expression as ‘at Antioch, in the church, there 
were prophets and teachers ' (xarà Thy otaav éxkNqgoíav, 
the participle throwing emphasis upon the noun, ‘in 
what was the church,” Acts 131); aud again, ‘the 
church of God which is in Corinth’; and even, ‘the 
church that is in their house’ (Rom. 165). In all these 
cases the sense of unity may bc felt: it is the one 
Church, thought of as existing in various localities. 
From this, however, it is an casy passage to speak of ' the 
church of the Thessalonians’ (1 ‘Thess. 11 2 Thess. 11) ; 
and even to use the word in the plural, ‘the churches 
of Galatia’ or ‘of Asia’ (1 Cor. 161 19), ‘the churches 
of God' (2 Thess. 14). The transition is naturally 
found on Greck ground, where the use of ecclesia in 
the plural would be helped by its common employment 
for the ecclesia of Greek cities; whereas in Palestine, 
where the Jewish connotation of the word was more 
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sensibly felt, it was more natural to speak of the lecal 
representative of the ecclesia under the designation of 
synagoré (cp Jas. 22). 

The churches, then, are the local embodiments of 
the Church: the distribution of the one into many is 
7. Outside purely Poe ehical. ‘The unity reniains 

Canon. unaffected : there is no other Church than 

‘the church of God. When we pass 
outside the canon we find the same conception of the 
Church both as a living unity and as the divinely pre- 
ordained successor to the ancient lsracl. Thus in the 
Shepherd the Church appears to Ilermas as an aged 
woman, even as Sion had appeared to Esdras as a 
barren woman (4 Isd. 938 10 44). She is aged, ' because 
she was created first of all things, and for her sake the 
world was made’ (Herm. 17s 24) — Again, in the 
ancient homily formerly aseribed to Clement of Rome 
(chap. 14), we read of the pre-csistent, spir tual Church, 
‘created before sun and moon, and manifested at 
length in the flesh. In the Valentinian system, more- 
over, Acclesia appears as one of the icons. Cp, 
too, Clem. Alex. Protrett. 8, Strom. iv. 8 “The earliest 
use of the terin ' the Catholic Church ' (1gnat.. Spevrz. 
8: circa 117, lightf.) emphasises the unity. and 
universality of the whole in contrast with the individual 
congregations ; not, as in the later technical sense, its 
orthodoxy in contrast with heretical systems : Wherever 
Jesus Christ is, there is the catholic church" (eae? 7 
kaloni exkArAnola). 

I1. Organisation. —' The primitive conception of the 
Church thus regards it (a) as essentially one, admitting 
of no plurality except such as is due to 
local distribution, and (4) as succeeding 
to the peculiar position of privilege 
hitherto occupied by the sacred Jewish Commonwealth, 
so that even Paul in writing to Gentiles thinks of it as 
*the Israel of God.’ In correspondence with the two 
parts of this conception it is natural to expect in the 
development of its organisation (a) a general unity in 
spite of local and temporary variety, and | ^) a tendency, 
both at the outset and from time to time afterwards, to 
look back to the more prominent features of Jewish 
religious institutions. Weekly gatherings for liturgical 
worship, the recognition of holy seasons and holy books, 
are examples of clements of religious life which passed 
over naturally and at once from the Jewish to the 
Christian Church ; and these were elements which the 
experience of the scattered. Judaism of the Dispersion 
had proved and warranted as amongst the strongest 
bonds of practical unity. 

Iad the apostles separated immediately after. Pente- 
cost for the evangcelisition of the world, it might easily 

o. Earliest have happened that, while the general 

3 nceds of the societies founded by their 

period  ,, i e u 

abours were, to a large extent, the same 

in various districts, the institutions developed to meet 
those needs might have presented a most astonish- 
ing variety. As a matter of fact such a mode of pro- 
cedure on their part was impossible. The direct 
command of Christ had indicated Jerusalem as the 
first scene of their work; but, even apart from this, 
the very clearness with which from the first they 
recognised the new society to be the divinely appointed 
issue and climax of the old, must have hindered them 
from perceiving at once all that was involved in the 
complementary truth of its universality. .\s a matter 
of fact they clung to the sacred centre of the old 
national life unti] the development of events gradually 
forced them into a wider sphere. Hence a period of 
years was passed within Jerusalem itself, and in the 
most intimate relation with the religious institutions of 
the Jewish people, of whom, at that time, all the 
believers formed an integral part. Accordingly the 
new society had time to grow into a consciousness of its 
own corporate life within a limited area ; the pressure 
of practical difficulties led to the experiment of institu- 


8. Primitive 
conception. 
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tions specially designed to meet them; and, when the 
earlier limitations began gradually to disappear in 
consequence of Stephen's wider conceptions and the 
crisis which they brought upon his fellow-believers, and 
the society was now scattered like seed over the 
countries, this corporate life had already given signs of an 
organised growth, and the home church at Jerusalem 
had become in some sense a pattern which could not 
fail to influence all subsequent foundations. These first 
years in Jerusalem, then, demand careful study, if the 
development of Christian institutions is to be securely 
traced. 
The brotherhood which was formed by the baptism 
of the carliest converts was, at the outset, practically a 
..X guild of Judaism, faithful to the ancient 
10. A E creed and worship, and with no thought 
ou of a severance from the religious life of 
the nation. Its distinctive mark was not the neglect of 
Jewish ordinances, but the adherence to new duties and 
privileges of its own. '‘They were continuing stead- 
fastly in the teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, 
the breaking of bread and the prayers’ (Acts 2 42). 
The temple worship was not forsaken (31); but it was 
supplemented (246) by the ' breaking of bread at home.’ 
The first note of this brotherhood was its unity : ‘ they 
had eve heart and soul’ (432); they claimed nothing 
that they possessed as their private right, but held all as 
a trust for the good of the whole; they would even on 
occasion sell their property and bring the proceeds to 
the apostles for distribution to the needy (432-35). As 
the numbers increased, these simple and extemporaneous 
methods were found to be inadequate. ‘Thus the 
common tables, at which the poorer dependents re- 
ceived their daily provision, proved an occasion of 
friction between the two elements of Hebrew and Greek- 
speaking Jews, of whieh the brotherhood, from the 
11. The outset, was composed. Organisation was 
even necessitated, if the unity of the body was 
'" to remain unimpaired ; and seven men were 
accordingly appointed to ‘serve tables’ (61-6). [On the 
criticism of these narratives cp COMMUNITY OF GOODS, ] 
Thus was made the first essay in providing for the 
discharge of the functions of the whole body through 
representative members. No distinetive title is given 
by the historian to these seven men. Their office was 
to serve (Ouakovety) ; in respect of it, therefore, they 
could be? termed servants (didxovor) ; but it is probable 
that the word ‘deacon’ remained for some time a mere 
description of function, rather than a title such as it 
afterwards beeame. The naturalness of this institution 
—the response to a new need which was certain in some 
form or other to recur, wherever the society was planted 
—is a most important feature of it. There is no reason 
to suppose that it was suggested by any Jewish institu- 
tion. The number of the persons chosen was a natural 
number in a community consisting of Jews; but the 
institution itself was a purely spontaneous development, 
designed to meet a necessity which was wholly new. 
Thus far we find but two kinds of distinction which 
in any way mark off individual members of the society 
12. The from the general mass. The apostles are 
ies the natural leaders : to them all look, both 
apos ' for religious teaching and for practical 
guidance; through them discipline on one memorable 
occasion is enforced ; it is they who suggest a remedy 
for the first difficulty which was occasioned by increas- 
ing numbers ; and their hands are laid on the seven 
men whom, at thcir bidding, the whole brotherhood 
has selected to serve on its behalf. The seven, on the 
other hand, are ordained to humble duties; their 
function is not to rule, but to serve ; through them the 
society fulfils its common responsibility of providing for 
the needs of its poorer members. 
The dispersion after Stephen's death distracts our 


1 On the fact that they are nowhere styled 8iáxovot, see also 
Community oF Goops, $ 5. 
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attention from the Church in Jerusalem forea while. 
13. Th Some years later, when the apostles had 
E De angelise oth f Palesti 
‘elders, Cun to evangelise other parts of Palestine, 
we get another glimpse of it at a time of 
threatened famine. Contributions are sent from the 
disciples at Antioch to aid the poorer brethren in 
Judæa ; it is not to the apostles, however, that the gifts 
are brought, but to ' the elders’ (Acts 1130), a class of 
which we now hear for the first time in the Christian 
Church. Thus it would seem that the necessity of 
leaving the apostles free for wider work had issued in a 
further development of organisation in Jerusalem ; but 
it is only incidentally that we learn that a new step has 
been taken. We have no indication in Acts of the 
relation of ‘ the seven’ to these ' elders.’ 

Peter's imprisonment, which immediately follows, is 
the occasion of a further notice bearing on the practical 
government of the church in Jerusalem. 
‘ Tell these things to James and to the 
brethren,’ says the apostle after his release (1217). 
The position of prominence thus indicated for ‘the 
brother of the Lord' prepares us for the leading part 
which he subsequently takes in the conference of the 
apostles and elders, when a question of vital import- 
ance has been referred from Antioch to Jerusalem 
(1513). Many years later, when Paul arrives on an 
important errand, his first act is thus described by an 
eye-witness: ‘On the morrow Paul entered in with us 
unto James, and all the elders came together’ (21 18). 
It is clear, then, that James had come to occupy a 
unique position in the church at Jerusalem—a position 
gained, it may be, by no formal aecession to power, 
resulting rather from his relationship to Jesus and 
his well-known sanctity of life; yet a position clearly 
recognised by the apostles, and foreshadowing the 
climax of a series of developments in the universally 
established rule of the monarchical episcopate, 

We have thus, in the early history of the church in 
Jerusalem, notices, for the most part merely incidental, 
of the gradual development of organi- 
sation in response to the growing 
necessities of a corporate life. The humblest offices of 
the daily service (7 ka0muepw) Staxovia) by which the 
bodily needs of the poorer members were supplied, are 
discharged by the church through seven representatives. 
The guidance of the whole body is found to have 
devolved upon men whose title of ‘elders’ reminds us 
of the elders of the Jewish people; and in this ease 
there is no reason for doubting that the new institution 
was directly suggested by the old. These elders are 
the medium by which the church in Jerusalem holds 
formal intercourse with the church elsewhere. Lastly, 
at the head of all, but acting in close concert with the 
elders, we see James holding an undefined but unmis- 
takable position of authority. 

We must be careful to avoid a confusion between 
this development of administrative organs of the body 
and that other form of service, rendered 
to it by those who discharged the various 
functions of evangelisation, exhortation, 
and instruction (7 dtaxovia ToU Xóyov, Acts 64). The 
two kinds of service might often meet in the same 
persons: thus, at the outset, the apostles themselves 
were, necessarily, at once the instructors and the 
administrators of the society —at their feet, for example, 
gifts for the community were laid, as at a later time 
they were brought to the elders—and, on the other 
hand, we read of ' Philip the evangelist, who was one 
of the seven' (218). Quite apart from these, however, 
we have a mention of ' prophets,’ of whom Agabus is 
one, as coming from Jerusalem (11 27). 

'The incidental nature of the references to those who 
discharged these functions of administration and instruc- 
tion prevents us from knowing to what extent the 
church in Antioch resembled in its organisation the 
church in Jerusalem. We only learn that it contained 


14. James. 


15. Summary. 


16. Teachers, 
etc. 
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* prophets and teachers’ (131): we hear nothing of its 
elders or other officers. When, however, Paul and 

Paul’ Barnabas, going forth from the ehurch in 
-A = 8 Antioch, founded communities in various 
Churcnes. cities of Asia Minor, they appointed, we are 
expressly told, elders to administer them (1423). In 
this they probably reproduced an institution already 
known at Antioch, with which both of them had together 
been brought into contact in Jerusalem (11 59). 

As Paul travelled farther west, and Christian societies 
sprang up in a more purely Greek soil, the Church's 
independenee of Judaism became continually clearer ; 
and we might reasonably expect to tind elements of 
Greek social life eserting an influence upon the develop- 
ment of Christian organisation. Mt the same time 
we must bear in mind that Paul himself was a Jew, that 
to the Jews in every place he made his first appeal, 
that his epistles indicate that there was a considerable 
Jewish element among those to whom he wrote, and 
that we have clear evidence that, at. first, at any rate, 
his organisation of administration was based upon a 
Jewish precedent. In his earliest letters to a European 
church Paul urges the recognition and esteem of * those 
who labour among you and preside over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you, thus implying a local 
administration, though not further defining it (1 ‘Thess. 
512); but at the same time he demands absolute 
obedience to the injunctions which he sends them in 
the joint names of hiniself and Silvanus and Timotheus 
2 Thess. 314). 

If we try to draw from the study of Paul's epistles a 
picture of a Christian society in à Greck city, we may start 
by observing that the members of it are distinguished 
one from another mainly by their spiritual 'gifts' 
(xaptouara). Of these the highest is prophecy, which 
is freely and sometimes distractingly exercised, by any 
who possess it, in the ordinary meetings of the society. 
Other gifts too, such as those of healing, give a certain 
natural pre-eminence to their possessors. Over all we 
recognise the undefined but overshadowing authority of 
the apostolic founder. Such is the most elementary 
stage, and we cannot sharply distinguish it from that 
Which immediately follows. — Leading men fall into 
classes, with obvious divisions (not in any sense 
stereotyped) orders) separating them from the general 
mass: apostles, prophets, teachers clear grades of 
spiritual prestige, though by no means marked off as a 
hierarchy. The teachers are mainly local in the exercise 
of their functions ; the prophets are local to some 
extent, but moving from church to church, and recog- 
nised everywhere in virtue. of their gift; the apostles 
are not local, but essentially itinerant, belonging to the 
whole Church. 

‘his ministry expresses the more distinctly spiritual 
side of the Church's activities. But. the. community 
needs, besides, to be governed ; and discipline must be 
exercised in the case of unworthy members. 1t must 
have representatives who can formally act on its behalf, 
either in dealing with individuals or in carrying on com- 
munications with sister communities. 

Again, there are other functions of the Church's life 
which call for executive officers. “The care of the sick 
and the poor was a primary duty ; so, too, was the exer- 
cise of the Church's hospitality to travelling brethren. 
‘These duties involved an administration of the common 
funds collected for such purposes, and generally of 
corporate property. Servants of the Church were thus 
called for to perform these humble but necessary 
functions, and responsible superintendents to sce that 
they were duly performed. 'Fhis dass of executive 
ministers we find in the ‘bishops and deacons' (éí- 
oromo kai didxovoc) whom Paul greets in the opening 
words of his epistle to the Philippians ; and the qualifi- 
cations demanded of them in the Pastoral Epistles 
afford valuable indications of the nature of their service. 

All these elements of moral or formal authority would 
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be more or less distinctly present in every community, 
expressing the activity and life of the community itself 
in various forms. Jn different localities development 
would proceed at different rates of progress ; but in all, 
the same general needs would have to be met, and inter- 
communication would help towards a comparatively 
uniform result. ‘The earlier and the more rapidly 
developing societies would serve as a natural model 
to the rest. 

In speaking thus we do not lose sight of the control- 
ling inspiration of the divine Spirit promised by Jesus 
to be the Church's guide. We rather recognise the 
presence of a continuous. inspiration, developing from 
within the growth of a living organism, not promulgating 
a code of rules to be imposed. from without upon cach 
community at its foundation. 

"The seanty and scattered. notices of church organisa- 
tion in the NT need, for their interpretation, all. the 

8. Th light that can be thrown upon them by the 
rea E practice of Christian communities, so far as 

idaché. : : 
it can be ascertained from the remains of 
their earliest. literature. Here again, however, the 
evidence is still sparse and incidental, though of late 
years it has been increased, especially by the recovery 
(1883) of the Zeaching of the Apostles, "The date of 
this book is quite uncertain, [t is of a composite nature 
and preserves very carly documents in a moditied form. 
‘There is no agreement among scholars as to the locality 
to which it belongs. lt may represent a community 
lying outside the general stream of development and 
preserving, even to the iniddle of the second century, a 
primitive condition which had elsewhere, for the most 
part, passed away. — “Phis view does not materially lessen 
its value as an illustration of an early stage of Christian 
life; but we must be careful not to generalise hastily 
from its statements when they lack confirmation from 
other quarters. 

In the Zeaching (chaps. 7 f£), then, we have instruc- 
tions relating to BaArtisM (g.27., 8 3), fasting, and the 
huctakist (g-7.)} The following chapters introduce us 
to apostles and prophets; they provide tests for their 
genuineness, and instructions as to the honour to be 
paid to them. “The apostles travel from place to place, 
making but the briefest stay ; the prophets appear to be 
the most prominent persons 1n the community in which 
they reside (see PROPHET). In comparison with them, 
bishops and deacons seem to hold but a secondary 
plaee. ‘The community is charged to appoint fit persons 
to these offices, and not to despise them ; ' for they too 
minister the ministry of the prophets and teachers." 
There is no mention whatever of presbyters.— ln all this 
we seem to be on the verge of a transition. "The ministry 
of extraordinary gifts is still dominant; but the abuses 
to which it is liable are keenly felt : the humbler local 
ministry, though despised by comparison, has the future 
before it! 

Other illustrations. from the carly literature. will be 
found under Bisnor ($ 145). Dt must suffice. here to 

End of “Y in conclusion that, before the close of 
ieee the second century, the long process of 
2nd cent. N 2 : 

development had issued in a threefold 
ministry- a bishop, presbyters, and deacons— being at 
length generally recognised in all Christian churches. 
In point of time, as well as of method, we have an 
exact. parallel to this development both in the settlement 
of the canon and in the fornniaton of the .\postolic 
Creed. The more abundant literature of the end of the 
second century shows us a penerally accepted standard 
of ministry, of canon, and of creed. 1n each case the 
need of definiteness and of general uniformity had 
gradually made itself felt, and the Christian con- 
sciousness, guided and expressed by eminent leaders, 
had slowly solved the problems presented to it. In 
each case we have evidence of that growth which is the 


1 Cp Harnack on 3 Jn., St. Ar. 15. 
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prerogative and proof of life in the social as in the | of the Assyrians, which has been restored by Halévy 


individual organism. J. ALR. 
CHURNING (12), Prov. 3033; see MILK. 


CHUSHAN RISHATHAIM (mnye" i255), Judg. 
38; RV CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM. 

CHUSI (yoyc [BN], -cei [A], #05), a locality men- 
tioned in Judith 718 to define the position of Ekrebel 


(see AKRABATTINE). It may possibly be the mod. 
Ausah, 5 m. W. of 'Akrabeh. 


CHUZA (yoyza [Ti WH]; Amer. RV prefers 
CnuzAs) the house-steward of Herod (Lk. 83), 
husband of JOANNA. ‘The name is probably identical 
with the Nabat:zean wena. The steward may well have 
been of foreign origin as were the Herods themselves. 
See Burkitt, Expos. Feb. 1899, 118-122. 


CIELING. Sce CEILING. 


CILICIA (KiAiKia [Ti. WH]). From southern 
Cappadocia the range of Taurus descends in a SW. 
1. Physical direction to the sea, reaching it in a com- 

its PIE: plex of mountains constituting that pro- 
jection of coast which divides the bay of Issus 
(Skanderün) from that of Pamphylia. The Cilicians 
extended partly over the Taurus itself, and partly be- 
tween it and the sea (Strabo, 668), thus bordering upon 
Pamphylia in the W., and Lycaonia and Cappadocia 
in the N.; in the E. the lofty range of Amanus separated 
them from Syria. The country within these boundaries 
falls into two strongly marked sections. 

‘Of Cilicia beyond Taurus a part [W.] is called Tracheia 
(rugged), and the rest (E.] Pedias (plain). ‘The former has a 
narrow seaboard, and little or no level country : thar part of it 
which lies under Taurus is equally mountainous, and is thinly 
inhabited as far as the northern flanks of the range —as far, that 
is, as Isaura and Pisidia. This district bears the name Trachei- 
otis, Cilicia Pedias extends from Soli and Tarsus as far as 
Issus, and as far N. as the Cappadocians on the N. flank of 
Taurus. This section consists for the most part of plains aud 
fertile land’ (Z.c.). 

l'our considerable streams —Pyramus, Sarus, Cvdnus, 
and Calycadnus—descend from Taurus to the bay of 
Issus. For a long time the rude W. district remained 
practically outside the pale of civilisation : we are here 
concerned only with the eastern part, Cilicia Pedias or 
Campestris. Difficult passes, of which there are only 
a few, lead through the mountains into the neighbouring 
districts. The famous Pylze Cilieize, some 30 miles N. 
of ‘Tarsus, gave access to Cappadocia and W. Asia 
Minor ; in the other direction the Syrian Gates and the 
pass of Zeilam communicated with Syria; through 
these two passes ran the E. trade route from Ephesus. 
'The military importance of the Cilician plain thus in- 
cluded within the angle of the Taurus and Amanus 
ranges is finely expressed by Herodian (34). 

Owing to the barriers of Mount Taurus, the geographi- 
cal affinity of Cilicia is with Syria rather than with Asia 

In OT Minor. It would be only natural, therefore, 
au * that there should be references to it in OT 
(cp also AÉun-BAxI-PAL, $ 4, end) — Nor are these 
wanting. Archeological criticism indicates three OT 
names ! as more or less certainly meaning Cilicia.” The 
first is CAPHTOR (g.v... § 4), which, however, probably 
had a more extended application, and referred to 
coast-regions of Asia Minor besides Cilicia, Caphtor 
was the first home of the Philistines ; it probably repre- 
sents the Egyptian Kefté. Thesecond is Kus or Kuah 
(mp)—z.e., E. Cilicia 3—from which Solomon imported 
horses, as we learn from the emended text of 1 K. 1928 
(see Horst, 8 3, n.). The third is Helak, the Hilakku 


1 Josephus identified with Cilicia the Tarshish of Gen. 104, 
Jon. 13 (At. 1.6 1). 

2 The land of Musri also, which adjoined Kué (Wi. Gesch. 
Bab. u. Ass. 175), must have included a part of Cilicia (cp 
MizRAIM, § 2a). 

3 According to Maspero (Recueil, 10 210), Cilicia is the Keti 
(cp Kris) which is often mentioned with Naharin in the 
Egyptian inscriptions. Is this name connected with Kué? 
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(Melanges, '74, p. 69), Geiger (Jud. Zt. 11242), and 
Lagarde (Afittheil. 1211) in Ezek. 2711 (MT has the 
impossible qn ‘thine army’ ; read ‘the sons of Arvad 


and of Helak') The same name probably occurs in 
Egyptian inscriptions under the form Ka-ra-ki-3a, 
originally Kilakk(u).! It follows from Halévy's res- 
toration that there was, according to Ezekiel, a Cilician 
as well as a Phonician and a Syrian element in the 
garrison of Tyre in 586 B.C. 

The elose physical relation of Cilicia and Syria 
explains their political connection during the early 

S Tater Roman lZmpire. Cilicia was usually under 

' the legatus of Syria (Dio Cass. 5312 where 
Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus are év r5 rob 
Kaícapos ueplóv; cp ‘Tac. Ann. 278). Cilicia is found 
under a separate governor, however, in 57 A.D. (Tac. 
Ann. 1333), perhaps as a temporary measure after the 
disturbances of 52 A.D. (Ann. 1255). Vespasian is 
credited with its reconstruction as a distinct province, 
in 74 A.D. ; but his action was apparently confined to 
the reduction of part of Cilicia Tracheia to the form of 
a province, which was united with that of castern 
Cilicia (Suet. Fes. 8). In 117-138 A.D. Cilicia, in- 
cluding "racheia, was certainly an imperial province, 
under a prætorian dega/us Augusti; but in what year 
this state of things began is not known. No infer- 
ence can be drawn from the use of the word ‘pro- 
vince’ (érapxeía) in the question of Felix (Acts 2334). 
'The connection between Cilicia and Syria is illustrated 
in the NT by such passages as Acts 152341 Gal. 121, 
where ‘Syria and Cilicia’ are almost a single term ; 
and conversely the omission of Cilicia from the super- 
scription of 1 Pet. 11, where the enumeration of provinces 
sums up all Asia Minor N. of the Taurus, is based 
upon the close connection between the churches in 
Cilicia and the church of Antioch in Syria. 

The presence of Jews in Cilicia must date principally 
from the time when it became part of the Syrian king- 
dom (ep Jos. .47/. xii. 34). Tt must have been the hill- 
men of Cilicia "Iracheia that served in the guard of 
Alexander Jannceus (Jos. 4x2. xiii. 135, 777i. 43). In 
apostolic times the Jewish settlers were many and 
influential ( Acts 69). 

Paul visited his native province soon after his con- 
version (Acts 930 Gal. 121), and possibly founded then 
the churches of which we hear in Acts 152341. It is 
probable that in his 'second missionary journey' he 
followed the usual commercial route across the Taurus 
to Derbe (Acts 1541; cp Str. 537). 

One article of Cilician export is interesting to the 
student of the NT. The goats'-hair cloth called 
Cilicium was exported to be used in tent-making (cp 
Varro, R.R. 211). Paul was taught this trade, and 
supported himself by means of it in the house of Aquila 
at Corinth (Acts 183 and elsewhere; cp Acts 2034). 
(See Sterrett, ‘Routes in Cilicia,’ in Arch. (ust, Amer, 
36.) ww. 


CINNAMON (11222 ; KINNAMWMON[-OC][BNAFL: 
Ti. WH]; Ex. 3023 Pr. 7 1; Cant. 414 Rev. 18:3) bears 
the same name in Hebrew as in Greek and English, and 
this is almost certainly a word borrowed from the farther 
East? Lagarde (Uebers. 199) maintains that Hebrew 
borrowed the name from Greek ; but against this there 
is the statement of Herodotus (3:rr) that the Greeks 


learned the word from the Phoenicians. 

A nnd mon is the fragrant inner bark of Cinnamomum zeylani- 
cum Nees that is now called cinnamon. As is correctly stated 
by Fliick. and Hanb. (520), however, ‘none of the cinnamon of 
the ancients was obtained from Ceylon,'3 and ‘the early notices 
of cinnamon as a product of Ceylon are not prior to the 
thirteenth century ' (76. 468). Accordingly, it is probable that, 
as these writers suggest, the cinnamon of the ancients was 


1 W. M. Miller, As. u. Eur. 352. 
2 The derivation from 722 is most unlikely. 
3 Cp Tennent, Ceylon 1 575. 
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Cassia lignea, which was ohtained, as it is still, from S. China.! 
The source of this is Ciunamomum Cassia, bi, us has been 
shown by Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer in Journ. Linn. Soc. 201) ff. 
The name cinnamomifera regio, given to the district W. of 
Cape Guardafui, must be taken in a loose sense as referring to 
the commerce of the Erythrean Sea. Like lign-aloes, cinnamon 
was thus brought along the regular trade-route from E. Asia. 
See ALOES, B 3. 


From whatever source cinnamon was obtained, it 
appears thrice in the OT among aromatic spices, and 
in Rev. 1813 among the merchandise of the apocalyptic 
Babylon. Thus the Jews must have been tolerably 
familiar with it. See CASSIA, INCENSE, 8 6. 

N. M. — W. T. T.-D. 


CINNEROTH (D122), t K. 1520, RV CitiNNEROTH. 


CIRAMA (kipama [A]) 1 Esd. 520 AV = Ezra 226 
RAMAI 


CIRCLE OP JORDAN (MTI 23), Gen. 1310. 
See PLAIN (4). 


CIRCUIT (12271), Neh. 322, RV™-. Sce PLAIN (4). 


CIRCUMCISION (abo. mepirOMH), the cutting 
away of the foreskin (^y. aKpOBYCTIA). For surgical 
sas, and other details of the operation as 
E practised in later Judaism, reference may 
tite be made to the Mishna (Shade. 192 
` Võre dë'dA, 8 264) and to the literature 
cited at the end of this article. It was performed not 
only on the (male) children of the Israelites, but also 
upon all slaves (as being members of the household and 
sharers in its worship), whether born within the house 
or brought in from abroad (Gen 1722 / )—a usage which 
plainly points to a great antiquity. In P it is enjoined 
that all aliens (p3:) who desire to join in the Passover 
shall be circumcised (Ex. 1248) ; in the Greco-Roman 
period it was also the condition for the admission of 
prosclytes. 

The age for reeeiving the rite is fixed by the Law for 
the eighth day after birth (Lev. 125, ep Gen. 214 [P], 
etc.) ; even on the sabbath the sacred ordinance had to 
be observed (Jn. 722 Sabb. 192 f£), although in case 
of sickness of the child a short delay was permitted 
(cp ZD.G 20529 [66]. For the performance of the 
office all adult male Israelites were fully qualified ; but 
customarily the duty fell to the head of the house (Gen. 
17234)  Thatin the earlier times it could be performed 
(of course only in exceptional cases) by women appears 
from Ex. 125; but this was not allowed by later custom. 
According to Josephus (.1»£. xx. 2 4) it was not unusugl 
to employ the physician ; at the present day it is the 
business of a specially-appointed otticial, the 2/3487. 

At the close of the first century m.c. the naming of 
the child accompanied his circumcision (ep Lk. ] 59 221); 
but there is no indication of any such usage in the OT ; 
indeed, in the older times, the two things were wholly 
dissociated, the child recciving its name as soon as it 
was born (cp, for example, Gen. 21 3 2931 J: 306 7. 35 
18 38 28 7, ctc. ). 

The origin of the rite among the [lebrews is obscure. 
One of the views represented in the OT is that it was 

introduced by Joshua (Josh. 52/7), who, at 
a al the * Hill of the Foreskins,' ? by divine com- 
mand cireumcised the people with knives of 
flint, and thereby rolled away ‘the reproach of Egypt,’ 
‘wherefore the name of that place was called Gilgal (7. e. 
‘rolling ") unto this day.’ Verses 4-7 are an interpolation 
designed to bring the narrative into conformity with the 
view of P that circumcision had merely been in abeyance 
during the years of wandering ; ep Hollenberg in S¢. 
Ar., '74. 493 fA. St. in ZATIV 6152 f£. ('86), and 
see JOSHUA, 8 7. ‘The ‘reproach of Egypt,’ unless we 


1 Hence in Persian and Arabic it is called Darsini (Chinese 


legends. 


2 So EV, EVmg. Gibcath ha-araloth; Bovvds vOv àxpofiva Tir 
[BAF]. According 10 @BAL in Josh. 2430a the knives of 
flint referred to were buried with Joshua in Timnath-serah. 
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are to do violence to the narrative, can only be inter- 
preted as meaning that in that country the children of 
Israel had been uncircumcised, and therefore objects of 
contempt and scorn. It is impossible, however, to 
regard the narrative in Joshua as strictly historical ; it 
belongs rather to the category of etymologizing legend, 
being designed to explain the name and origin of the 
sanctuary of Gilgal. Possibly Stade is right in his con- 
jecture (see above) that the legend arose from the eircuin- 
stance that in ancient times the young men of Benjamin 
or of certain Benjamite families were circumcised on the 
Hill of the Foreskins at Gilgal. Sce GILGAL. 

Another view of the origin of the rite is given in the 
account of the circumcision of the son of Moses (Ex. 4 
25 f. UJ). for here also the intention manifestly is to 
describe its first introduction among the Israclites ; there 
is no suggestion of any idea that it had been a long- 
standing llebrew custom, ‘Fhe general meaning of the 
story is that Moses had incurred the anger of Yahwe, 
and made himself liable to the penalty of death, because 
he was not ‘a bridegroom of blood '— z.e., because he 
had not, before his marriage, submitted himself to this 
rite. Zipporah accordingly takes a flint, circumcises the 
son instead of her husband, and thereby symbolically 
makes the latter a ‘ bridegroom of blood,’ whereby the 
wrath of Yahwe is appeased (see We. Prol. 345). 

Both narratives notwithstanding, it is necessary to 
carry back the origin of this rite among the Hebrews to 
3. Early a much earlier date. ‘Frue, it is no sufficient 

EAE. proof of this that I^ (Gen. 17) carries it back 

onemi Abraham, and that everyw here in the Law 
the custom is assumed to be of extreme antiquity. More 
to the point are the facts that Gen. 34 also represents it 
as pre- Mosaic, while the use of knives of tlint (which was 
long kept up; see Ex. 425 Josh. 52 f£.) also indicates a 
high antiquity. What most of all compels us to this 
conclusion, however, is the well-ascertained fact that 
circumcision was in no way a practice peculiar to the 
Isractites. It was common to a number of Semitic peoples 
in antiquity; Edom, Ammon, Moab all were circumcised 
(Jer. 925 [26]) ; of the nations of Palestine the I'hilistines 
alone were not (cp, for example, Herod. 236 f. 104) ; 
the Arabs also practised this rite, which, in the Koran, 
is taken for granted as a firmly-established custom. Nor 
is it less widely diffused among non-Semitic races.! Of 
special interest for us here is its existence among the 
Egyptians ; for from a very early period we meet with 
the view that, within the lands of the ancient civilisations, 
circumcision had its native home in Egypt, from which 
it had spread not only to the other peoples of Africa, 
but also to the Semites of Asia (so. Herod. 2 36204 Diod. 
Sic. 331 Strabo 17 824). It certainly was known in 
l-gypt from the earliest times (Ebers, Zur u. d. Bè. 
alos. 1283), and we have the express testimony of 
Herodotus (236) and Philo /2215, ed. Mangey) that 
all Egyptians were circumcised (cp Josh. 52 7, where the 
same thing is presupposed ; Erman, Asri, 32 J.. $39; 
Ebers, op. cit. 278 7), although, it is true, their testi- 
mony has not been allowed to pass wholly unquestioned. 
One piece of evidence for the Egyptian origin of the rite 
would be the fact that to the Semites of the Euphrates, 
who had no direct contact with Egypt, circumcision was 
unknown. In any case, however, it would be illegitimate 
to suppose that it was borrowed from Egypt directly by 
the Hebrews «say, for example, at the time of the sojourn 
in Egypt; for the nomads of the Sinaitic peninsula 
appear to have practised it from a very remote period. 

As to the original meaning of the rite equally divergent 
views have been held. The explanations offered fall in 
the main into two groups — (1) The 
sanitary: Herodotus asserts that the 
Egyptians had adopted it simply for the 
sake of cleanliness, whilst other ancient writers regard it 


4. Views of 
meaning. 


1 The facts of its present diffusion have been collected mosi 
fully by Ploss, Das Aind in Brauch u. Sitte der Volker®, 1 
342 f- ( 82]. 
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as à prophylactic against certain forms of disease (Phil. 
de Circumceis. 22109, ed. Mangey; Jos. e. Ap. 213) 
A similar theory is still put forward here and there by 
various nations (cp Ploss, of. ci£.), and it was in great 
favour with the rationalists of last century (see, e.g., 
Michaelis, Mos. Hecht, 4186; also Saalschütz, A/os. 
Recht, 1246). Recent anthropologists, such as Ploss, 
give greater prominence to the fact that with many 
peoples (if not with most) circumcision stands, or origin- 
ally stood, closely connected with marriage, and regard 
it as an operation preparatory to the exercise of the 
marital functions, suggested by the belief that fruitfulness 
is thereby promoted (so already Philo, foc. cit. ; cp 
CUTTINGS OF TIE FLEsit, 8 4). (2) The religious: 1t 
is impossible to decide the question by mere reference 
to the present conditions, or to the explanation which 
ancient or modern peoples themselves give. On the 
one hand, it is not to be expected that the original mean- 
ing of the act should be permanently remembered ; on the 
other hand, evidence can be adduced in support of either 
theory. There are broad general considerations, how- 
ever, which lead inevitably to the conclusion that, in the 
last resort, the explanation is to be sought in the sphere 
of religion. All the world over, in every uncivilised 
people, whether of ancient or of modern tinies, practices 
such as this are called into existence, not by medical 
knowledge, but by religious ideas. It is to the belief 
about the gods and to the worship of the gods that all 
primitive ethics must be traced. In this there is nothing 
to prevent practices, grown unintelligible through the 
religious motives having gradually faded into the back- 
ground, being supplied with other reasons, in this ease, 
sanitary. On the other hand, inasmuch as, to judge by 
its wide diffusion, circumcision must have arisen spon- 
taneously and independently in more places than one, 
there is nothing to exclude the possibility of diverse 
origins. 

The primarily religious nature of circumcision being 
granted, we must nevertheless be careful not to carry 
back to the earlier times the interpretation put upon it 
by later Judaism. According to P the rite is a sym- 
bolical act of purification (in the ritual sense); the 
foreskin represents the unclean. This conception of 
eireumcision is presupposed in the symbolical applica- 
tions of the expression to be met with in the discourses 
of the prophets (sce below, 8 7). For the earlier period, 
however, we have no evidence of the presence of 
any such idea, nor is there any analogous conception 
to make its existence probable. The notion so fre- 
quently brought forward in explanation of the idea, — 
that the sexual life, as such, was regarded as sinful, —is 
in truth nowhere to be met with in the OT. The 
anclent conceptions of clean and unclean are all of them 
of a wholly different nature; see CLEAN AND UN- 
CLEAN. 

In gencral, circumeision is to be regarded as a ritual 
tribal mark. This view is favoured by several con- 

5. A tribal a Not only among the Jews, 
bade. oit also among the Egyptians and most 

5 : 
other peoples by whom circumcision is 
praetised, the uneireumcised are regarded as unclean— 
i.e., as aliens from the tribe and its worship—and as 
such are looked upon by the circumcised with contempt. 
Among peoples who do not practise cireumcision we 
find analogous tribal marks ; filing or removal of teeth, 
special tattooings, in some cases still more drastic muti- 
lations of the sexual organs (semi-castration and the 
like). Finally, with most peoples, circeumcision used 
to be performed at the age of puberty. By its means 
the grown-up youth was formally admitted among the 
men, received all the rights due to this position, and, 
in particular, the permission to marry (hence the fre- 
quent connection already alluded to between circum- 
cision and marriage) The full-grown man becomes 
for the first time the fully-invested member of the tribe, 
aud, in particular, capable of taking part in its religious 
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functions. It is fitting then that he should wear the 
badge of his tribe. 

Such a badge has always a religious significance, 
since membership of a clan carries with it the right to 
participate in the tribal worship (see GOVERNMENT, 
8 8), and, for early times, to be outside the tribe and 
outside its worship meant the same thing. Thus the 
act of circumcision had, in the earliest times, a saeral 
meaning. Like all other initiation ceremonies of the 
kind in the Semitic religions, circumcision had attributed 
to it also the effect of accomplishing a sacramental 
communion, bringing about a union with the godhead. 
To this extent the explanation of circumcision as of the 
nature of a sacrifice (Ewald) is just ; originally circum- 
cision and sacrifice served the same end. 

For the old Israelite, in particular, the view just stated 
is confirmed by the identification of the two conceptions 
‘uncircumcised’ and ^"'unclean'; see 
especially, in this connection, Ezek. 31 18 
3219-32, where in the under-world the 
uncircumcised have assigned to them a place by them- 
selves, away from the members of the circumcised people. 
'The receiving of the tribal mark is a condition of con- 
nubium (Gen. 54). Among the Israelites also it was 
the marriageable young men who were circumcised 
(Josh. 52 f£, see above, § 2). In like manner, as 
already noticed, in Ex. 425 eircumcision, as a token of 
marriageability, is brought into connection with marriage 
itself ; ep the expression ‘bridegroom of blood.' The 
same narrative also explains the circumcision of young 
boys as a surrogate for that of men (cp We. Zro/.? 
345/.) This eustom—of circumcising boys when quite 
young — may have arisen very early, as soon as the 
politieal aspects of the rite fell into the background. 
‘When the rite loses political significance, and becomes 
purely religious, it is not necessary that it should be 
deferred to the age of full manhood ; indeed the natural 
tendency of pious parents will be to dedicate their child as 
early as possible to the god who is to be his protector 
through life’ (WRS Rel. Sem.) 328). This last 
general statement is particularly apposite in the case of 
circumcision. 

No mention of cireumcision is made either in the 
decalogue or in any other of the old laws. This silence 

7. Lat cannot be explained on the ground merely 
-DALEL hat as à firmly established custom the rite 
did not require to be specially enjoined ; rather does it 
prove that, for the religion of Yahwe in the pre-exilic 
period, circumcision had ceased to possess the great im- 
portance which we are compelled to assume for it in the 
old Semitic religion ; nor was the same weight assigned to 
it which it subsequently aequired in Judaism. In par- 
ticular the prophets took up towards it the same 
attitude as they held towards sacrifice, that is to say, 
they looked upon it as of no consequence so far as the 
worship of Yahwé was concerned. Such a prophet as 
Jeremiah, for example, sets himself in the most marked 
manner against the high appreciation of circumcision 
still prevalent among the masses in his day, when he 
places the circumcision of the Israelites exactly on the 
same level with that of the Egyptians, Edomites, 
Ammonites, and Moabites, and threatens all alike with 
the divine judgment as being ‘ circumcised in uncircum- 
cision’ or as ‘uncireumeised’—that is, as not having 
the circumcision of the heart (Jer. 925 [24] /.. cp 44 610 
Lev. 2641). By this very fact—that they contrast with 
the cireumcision of the flesh that of the heart, the ears, 
the lips—the prophets gave the first impulse to the 
later symbolical interpretation of the rite as an act of 
purification, 

This last, as already stated, is dominant in Judaism. 
In the post-exilic period the rite acquired a quite differ- 
ent position from that which it had 
previously held. As substitutes for 
the sacrificial worship, no longer possible, the sab- 
bath and cireumcision became the cardinal com- 


6. In early 
Israel. 


8. In Judaism. 
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mands of Judaism, and the chief symbols of the religion 
of Yahwé and of membership of the religious common- 
wealth. For this reason neither Greek nor Roman 
culture was able to suppress this relic of barbarism. 
Antiochus Epiphanes indeed prohibited circumcision, 
but with no great effect (1 Macc. 1 48 60 246). On the 
other hand, however, the spread of Grecian culture so 
wrought among those Jews who had yielded to its 
influence, that they became ashamed of their circum- 
cision, as in the exercises and games of the arena it 
exposed them to pagan ridicule; they accordingly took 
steps by means of a special operation to obliterate the 
signs of it (moiy €avrois dxpogvariav, 1 Macc. Iis, 
émiomagda, 1 Cor. 718) [n order to remove the 
possibility of this in future the ‘Falmudists and Bar 
Cochba ordered that after the ordinary cut had been 


made the flesh should also be torn with the thumb nail. 
Michaelis, Ios. Recht, 88 184-186; Saalschütz, Mos. Recht, 
1240; the commentaries on Gen. 17 ; the handbooks of biblical 
archieology ; Hamburgers Aacy. s.v. ‘Be- 
9. Literature. schneidung'; Schultz, ALT Theol, 174 f; 
Smend, A 7 Net.-Gesch., 37 /.; Marti, Gesch. 
d. Isr. Rel. 43, 163A, etc. 5. Glassberg, Die Beschneidung, 
Berlin, 1896. On the later customs connected with the rite, 
see Buxtorf, Sva. Jud. and Otho, Ler. Rabb. For the practice 
of Judaism, Schürer, (4/1 ° 2564 f. 313) 122 f., etc. On the present 
diffusion of the rite, loss, Das Aind (2), 360 ff. ; on circumcision 
among the Arabs, We. Ar. Z/eid. (M), 154. l. B. 


CIS (keic [Ti. WH]), Acts1321, RV Kistt (g.v). 

CISAI (xfelicatoy [BNAL 28], Esth. 112, RV 
KisEUsS. Nee Kisi. 

CISTERN (^N2, 3). Jer. 213 etc. 
§ 1 (1). 

CITHERN (xi@apa [ANV]), 
Music, § 7/7. 

CITIMS (xiri€éoN [N*]), 1 Macc. 85, AV. See 
KirTIM. 

CITRON. See APPLE, § 2 (3). 

CITY (Yr; n". almost confined to poetry and 


See CONDUITS, 


I Macc. 454. See 


place-names; DOP., frequent in Phoenician, but only 
five times in OT; cp also KARTAH, 
KARTAN; TTOAICI. 

A synonym of T Ir=Ass. mru díu ‘settlement, city'; cp 
Cain, $ 1; for Heb. Firyah and kereth, cp Aram. &eritAa, Ar. 
Kary iun, 

The influence of the old Babylonian culture is manifest. 
We note, too, that ‘Zr, in virtue of its origin, is an elastic 
term including the settlements of those who were once 
nomads (see HAZOR, VILLAGE), and thus we can 
account for the ‘cities (read sy with G", Klo.) of 


Amalek’ in 18.155, and the description in 2 K. 179, 
'in all their cities, from the tower of the watchmen 
(see TOWER) to the fortified city.’ Dillmann, too, thus 
explains the phrase ‘the wilderness and its c/Z/es' in 
Is. 4211,! and some have supposed that the * city' built 
by Cain was but a settlement such as we have just 
referred to—a most uncritical supposition ! ?. We may 
safely assume that the Israelites acquired the word ‘ir 
in Canaan. There they encountered highly civilised 
peoples and strongly fortified cities. “The Deuteronomist 
remarks (Josh. 11:3; cp Jer. 3018) that places which 
stood upon //im?—i.e., on artificially heightened 
mounds or hills —the Israelitish immigrants did not 
burn down, with the single exception of Hazor. Of 
course, mountain cities were still more difficult to take 
(see FORTRESS). 


1. Names. 


1 The text, however, is corrupt. For ^n ‘and its cities’ we 
should read 532353 ‘and the desert’ (see SHOT ad loc.). 

2 It was not a dweller in the land of Nod (‘ wandering '} who 
built (or whose son built) a city, and obtained the first place in 
the Hebrew legend of culture. Cain was originally a divine 
being, or semi-divine hero. See Carnire s, $3. 

3 Read c^n (Vg); cp De Dieu, Critica Sacra (1693), 49. 
The ^B (see BDB s.v.) or tèl (tell) on which Lacuisu (g.v.) 
was huilt is a good specimen of these hills. 77/7 abounds in the 


“es geographical nomenclature of Syria and the Euphrates 
alley, 
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(a) Citade/s.—In Gen.114 the huilders of Babylon 
say, 'Let us make a city and a tower’; the migddl 
2. Various °F tower here represents the citadel. 
details. Elsewhere it is the ‘/r (vy) that is the 
citadel—e.g., the ' city of David,’ ‘city of 
Milcom ' ! (see RABBATIL AMMON); but observe that in 
Jer. 4841 mo appears to be used of the lower cities as 
opposed to the m«s2 or citadels. 

(4) Gates. —At the gates? of the town (see FORTRESS) 
there were ‘ broad places,' ? expressly distinguished from 
the ‘street’ in Prov. 732, devoted in turn to judicial 
business, traffic, popular assemblies, and gossip. See 
2 K. 71 2Ch. 326 Neh. 8116 Job 297; also Ps. 5511, 
where we might render, ‘Extortion and deceit depart 
not from its markel-pluce.' 

(c) Streets. — Except. in Graeco-Roman cities like 
Ciesarea and Sebasté— cities the importance of which 
is shown by the continuance of their names in an 
almost unmodified form—the s/reefs* were presumably 
as narrow as those in a modern Oriental city. That 
the houses before the Greek period were for the most 
part poor and perishable is remarked elsewhere (see 
Hocsk, § 1). Still, the increase of wealth must have 
had some effect on the architecture (cp Jer. 29 141 at 
any rate, in the merchants’ quarters, the existence of 
which may be inferred from Zeph. 11: Nch.331/. Jer. 
3721 (the ‘bakers’ street’). Whether the Aramacan 
merchants in Samaria had whole streets (MT of 1K. 
2034) or simply caravanserais (mansn, Klo., for msin) 
may be left undecided. On the question whether the 
streets were paved it may be said that the soil was so 
often rocky that paving would frequently be uncalled 
for. We have no evidence of paving in Jerusalem 
before the Roman period (Jos. Aat. xx. 97). Herod 
the Great is said to have laid an open road in 
Antioch with polished stone (Jos. Ant. xvi. 53). On 
the ‘street called Straight,” see DAMASCUS. 

(d) Watchmen. —NWVatchmen, apart from the keepers 
of the gates, are mentioned only in two almost identical 
passages of Canticles (33 57), a work possibly of the 
Greek period; it is, of course, the capital that is 
referred to. 

(e) Water-supplyv. —The excellent water-supply of 
ancient Jerusalem is treated elsewhere (see Conputts) ; 
smaller places had to be content with the fountains 
which were the original cause of the settlements. 

The student will now be able to judge how far the 
Hebrew and the Greek conception of a city differed. 
Pausanias (2nd cent. A.D.) thus presents the Greek 
conception (Paus. x. 41, Frazer, 1 503): ‘It is twenty 
furlongs from Chieronea to Panopeus, a city of Phocis, 
if city it can be called that has no government-offices, 
no gymnasium, no theatre, no markct-place, no water 
conducted to a fountain, and where the people live in 
hovels, just like highland shanties, perched on the edge 
of a ravine. Yet its territory is marked oft by boun- 
daries from that of its neighbours, and it even sends 
members to the Phocian parliament.’ Jerusalem, at 
any rate, had its conduits and a substitute for a market- 
place, nor were large and high houses (miz7x) altogether 
unknown (sce Housk, 8 1). The gymnasium spoken of 

l'City of the house of Paal’ (2K.1025) is not a correct 
phrase. For ‘city’ (ir) read ‘sanctuary’ (dëbir). See Jr.nv. 

2 In EV 1 K.837 2 Ch. 628 Ruth 811 “şö is actually 
rendered ‘city’ (and in this sense is characteristic of ID), but 
ccu is equivalent to Jjurisdi tion.” Cp ‘The Sublime 

orte ' and the Japanese ' Mikado,’ literally ‘exalted gate.’ So 
in © wédcs and wvAy are often confused. See GATE. 


3 So RV for MIT in Prov. c. ; in Cant. 32 EV has ‘broad 
ways': cp VYJ Wt Im, 2Ch.326; see Neh. 8:1... © always 
màateta, except Is. 15 3 (Uu) because of rAareta preceding. 

i pn ® has mAareca five times, o66¢ five or six times, ócoóos 
once or twice, €£oóo« more than twelve times, but most fre- 
quently renders, with reference to the etymology, simply €fw6er, 
éfwrepos, or fw. pw, Prov. 78 Eccl.1245 Cant. 32t; © 
ayopa. In NT the words are mAareta and pig (in Lk. 14 21, 
‘Tane ); cp Tobit 1318 Ecclus. 9 7. 
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CITY OF MOAB 


in 1 Macc. 114 2 Macc. 4912 was only a temporary in- 
novation. 

(f) Store-ctties. —This phrase! means cities in which 
grain (2 Ch. 3228) or other royal provisions, valuable 
for war or for peace, were stored (1 K. 9 19 etc.). It is 
implied that such cities were fortified. In Ex.1:: © 
gives móXAes óxvpás; cp PITHOM, RAAMSES. 


On citizenship, cp GovERNMENT, $ 4; Law AND JUSTICE, 
8 14: and Dispersion, § 15. 


For the cities of the Plain (4222 wy) sce ADMAH, 
etc. ; on the cities of refuge (55p53 "y), see ASYLUM, 
Tus UY 


§ 3. 
CITY OF MOAB (IND WY), Nu. 2236. See AR 
OF MOAB. 


CITY OF SALT. See SALT, City or. 


CLASPS (D'DP), Ex. 206 RV; AV 'taches, See 
TABERNACLE, 


CLAUDA, RV CaAUDA (kAayAa [Ti. with N* r3, 
etc.], kayAa [WH with N°B], Cauda, Acts 27 16), is 
described as a small island (vyciov) under the lee of 
which Paul's ship ran for shelter (Uaodpaudvres) when 
blown off the Cretan shore. She was driving before an 
ENE. wind (v. 14), which caught her between Cape 
Lithinos (called also Cape Matala) and Lutro harbour 
(see PriaNix, 2) Hence Clauda must be the small 
island now called GavdAonisi (Tavdovqot) or Gozzo, 
lying about 20 m. due S. of Lutro. Ptolemy (iii. 17 11) 
has KAaí0os voos év j mods, and remains of a small 
town are found on the island. There is some variety 
in the ancient appellation (KAXavóí(a, Stad.m.m., § 328 ; 
Gaudos, Pomp. Mela, 2114; Pliny, ZZV iv. 1261). It 
became the seat of a bishop (cp Hier. Syn. p. r4, 
Nios KAa0os, and Notit. Epis. 8 240, etc. ). 

w. J. W. 

CLAUDIA (kAayAia [Ti. WH]) unites with Paul at 
Rome in sending greeting to Timothy at Ephesus (2 Tim. 
421). Nothing further is known concerning her. 

For the ingenious but unconvincing argument by which it has 
been sought to identify her with the Claudia who marries Pudens 
in Martial's epigram (1 13), and to prove her the daughter of the 
British king Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, see Alford, .V7, 
vol. iti., Prol, to 2 Tim. 

CLAUDIUS, the fourth emperor of Rome (41-54), 
was the son of Nero Claudius Drusus and the successor of 
Caius Caligula. His advancement to this position came 
chiefly through the energies of Herod Agrippa 1., whom 
he rewarded with consular honours and the enlargement 
of his territories by the addition of Judæa, Samaria, and 
certain districts in Lebanon. For the history of the 
Jews during his reign, see ISRAEL. Claudius is twice 
mentioned in the NT. In Acts 1128 the famine fore- 
told by AGABUs is said to have been in the time of 
Claudius Cæsar (¿mè KAavótovy [Ti. WH]; AV after 
TR, é. KX. Kaízapos ; but see C.ESAR), and in 181 f. 
reference is made to the expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome which he was induced to order (as Suet. Claud. 
25 tells us) on account of their tumults: 'Judæos 
impulsore Chresto? assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.’ 
'The precise dates of both famine and expulsion have 
been disputed ; sce CHRONOLOGY, $ 76 f. 


CLAUDIUS LYSIAS (kAavAi0c Ayciac [Ti. WH], 
Acts 2326), ‘ chief captain ' (military tribune, or chiliarch) 
in command of the Roman garrison of Jerusalem in the 
governorship of Felix (Acts 21 31 f). 

CLAY is derived mostly from the decomposition of 
felspathic rocks (especially granite and gneiss) and of 


1 The Heb. phrase is n0222 "CE; cp Ex. 111 (AV ‘treasure 
cities), 2Ch. 846 (L adds ràv óópov), 1712 (EV ‘cities of 
store’). "M is omitted in 2 Ch. 32 28 (EV ‘storehouses,’ réAecs 
[BAL]. In : K.919 (psa sy) GA renders móde tar axnvo- 
nárov, apparenlly nt272. BL (vide 1023) omit. M3352 in 
2 Ch. 164 is corrupt; sce [| 1 K. 1520, and cp CHINNERETH. 


2 For the question of the identity of Chrestus, see CHRISTIAN, 
NAME OF, $ 6, iit. 
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the crystalline; but the materials are so varying that 
there is clay of several kinds suitable for several uses. 
The term ‘clay’ is often applied loosely to ‘loam’; of 
such, for example, is the clay of Egypt and of Palestine, 
although a bituminous shale, easily convertible into clay, 
is said to occur at the source of the Jordan and near the 
Dead Sea ; see BITUMEN, 

In Palestine, and indeed throughout the E., clay is 
used chiefly (1) in building, either retained in its 
natural state (for ceilings and floors) or manufac- 
tured into bricks (see BABYLONIA, § 15, BRICK, CHAM- 
BER, House); (2) in the manufacture of utensils (see 
POTTERY); (3) in providing a material for documents 
public and private and a means of safely preserving 
them. Very many deeds and other records have been 
found in the form of inscribed clay tablets in Assyria 
and Babylonia. ‘The deed or record was first written 
on a small tablet, or brick, of clay, with the names of 
the principals, witnesses, etc., appended. This tablet 
was then enclosed in an envelope of clay, on which was 
written, apparently from memory, the contents of the 
document, the names of the witnesses,' etc. (Peters). 
In Palestine, where, so far as we know, clay tablets were 
not customary in the historic Israelitish period, clay, 
instead of wax, was used for sealing. See, besides, Job 
3814 14174, where AV's ‘sewest up' should rather be 
' smearest (clay) over '—parallel to * sealed up’ in v. 17a. 
In Egypt jars, mummy-pits, etc., were frequently sealed 
with clay. 

The Heb. and Gr. words which are rendered ‘clay’ are (1) 
"Oh Amer, Gen.113, etc.; (2) DY fif, used of the mire of 
streets, also of brick (Nah. 3 14) and potter's clay (Is. 41 25); (3) 
the biblical Aram. representative 107 Adsaph (Dan. 2 33); and (4) 


macs, Rom. 921: see further Pottery. SD melet, Jer. 439 
AV (RV ‘mortar’)is uncertain (év mpobúpois [BAQ].l év rà xpudia 
[Qma.]). A possible meaning is ' eartlr' (Ciesebr.); but it may 
be a corruption for DPA ‘secretly’; see Ges. Lex. (3), 


CLEAN and UNCLEAN, HOLY and PROFANE. 
Of the Heb, terms which convey the idea of cleanliness 
or holiness the most prominent is (r) 
enp (cp. c ete) the original 
meaning of which is not clear. Smend 
in AT ReZ.-gesch. 0) 334 (cp, however, 2nd ed. 150, 
223, 325), expresses the common uncertainty of the 
moment. ‘The older view of Ges. (74es.), defended 
now only in a much modified form, is that the root 
means ‘clear,’ * brillianr.' Baudissin,? writing in 1878, 
finds the fundamental idea in ‘ separation,’ a view which 
is still widely held. 

[Baudissin says, ‘A comparison with t43 makes it natural 
to conjecture that gip meant from the first ‘Sto be separated "— 
“to he pure "—£e., that t^p was from the heginuing synonymous 
with 7172; cp 72, “pure,” from 72, “to cut” or "cut out." It 


1. Meaning 
of the Terms. 


is certain, too, that Yahwé's holiness and his glory are correlative 
ideas (as, in the Avesta, Ahura Mazda's). In Is.63 this is 
very clearly indicated, and in v. 5 the thought of VYahwé's 
holiness suggests to Isaiah that of his own (moral) uncleanness 
(cp Ps.151// 243). May there not have been a time when 
tp suggested the idea of purity without any moral reference? 


Zimmern, followed by Whitehouse (7Ainker, July 1892, p. 52), 
connects ep with Ass, £uddudu (Busspsalmen, 37, n. 2; 


Beitr. zur Assyr.1 105; Vater, Sohn, Fürsprecher, 11, n. 3), 
which means ‘bright,’ ‘pure,’ or, more precisely (=e//usw), 
‘bright,’  pure' (very frequently), ‘illustrious,’ ‘holy ' (so Sayce, 
in a private letter). According to Abel (in Baudissin, 38), words 
which originally denoted ‘ purity’ are used in Coptic to denote 
the divine or the consecrated. This is quite in accordance with 
the spirit of the old Egyptian religions and with that of the old 
Semitic religions. If, however, this tempting comparison be 
accepted, we must frankly admit that the original meaning had 
become forgotten, or was but obscurely felt, by the OT writers. 
Only once is ‘the Holy One’ distinctly parallel ro ‘light ' (Is. 
1017); but the ideas are, at any rate, implicitly synonymous 
in Is. 3196 33144 la usage, as Davidson (Ezek. xxxix.), 
remarks, the term ‘holy ' expresses, not any particular attribute 


1 Possibly, however, èv mpoOvpas represents 1322 and pb5z3 
is omitted by $5849. . 

2 Studien sur semit. Rel.-gesch. 2 20 (in his important dis- 
sertation, ‘Der Begriff der Heiligkeit im Alten Testament’). 
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but rather rhe general notion, of godhead. In a secondary 
though still early sense, it is applied to that 'which belongs 
to the sphere of deity, which lies near God's presence or has 
come into it (Ex. 3« Nu. 16 3 < [17 2.) or which belongs to 
him, whether as part of himself or as his property.' Davidson 
also remarks that the root ‘probably expressed some physical 
idea, though the idea is not now reasonable,’ See also WRS 
Proph. 424, who points out (after Noldeke) that the Arabic 
evidence for the supposed root-idea of purity will not hold. 
In AS), 140, the same scholar finds ‘some probability’ that 
the original meaning was ‘separation’ or ' withdrawal,’ 

Other less prominent terms are &«r (33), sakh (71), and /dhor 
(yay), all of which are rendered indifferently by ‘clean’ and 
‘pure.’ (2) Of these the most definitely religious in its applica- 
tion is /dAór. No doubt gold may be fdAOr, i.e., refined 
(Ex. 25 11 pee 2819); so also a turban (Zech. 3 5), vessels (Ex. 
246), etc. ; but the levitical sense is specially prominent (Lev. 7 19 
Nu.915, etc.) The eyes of God also can be fákór (Hab. 113); 
therefore he cannot tolerate wickedness. Similarly innocence in 
man; e 179 Ps.5112 [ro], God's promises are fdAr—i.e., 
perfectly veracious (Ps. 127 [6]). 

(3) 3! sak, also means refined (as oil, Ex. 2725); incense 
(Ex. 30 34), morally pure, ‘upright’ (Job 86 [Il 0d, Prov. 90 r1 
218) [tis used of a prayer (Job 16 17), of the heart (it has to 
be made or kept * pure ' or ‘clean,’ Ps. 1313 Prov. 209 [|| sap], 
or the conduct (Ps. 119 9). 

(4) 73, dar, ‘separated '—£.e., ‘pure’ (cp [1] above). Some 
Rabbins interpret 12 in Ps. 2 r2, ' selected '= qag; but it would 
be easier (though not the best solution) to read 'i]m2. Ina 
physical sense dar=spotlessly beautiful (Cant. 69). Spotless 
purity belongs to God's commandments (Ps. 189). 1t is used 
of moral purity (Job 11 4 Ps. 244 73 1) 

The NT terms which have to be noticed are (5) àyvós ‘pure’ 
(=fdAdr), in a physical sense of modesty or chasnty (2 Cor. 
112 Tit. 2 5 1 Pet. 32); sacred, for ceremonial use (2 Macc. 18 8); 
pure — ethically —of men (2 Cor. 1 11. Phil. 48 1 Tim. 522), of 
God (1 Jn. 3 3), and of his wisdom (Ja. 3 17). 

(6) ày«os, worthy of veneration, whether of things connected 
with God (Lk. 1 4 Heb. 8 124), or of persons (e.g., John the Baptist, 
Mk. 621; Christian disciples, Acts9 15, etc.). Thus the church 
—like Israel (Tit. 214, see Pecuriar Prorrk)—is called c8ros 
àyiov (cp Ex. 196, npn). aytos stands in the same relation 
Síaxcos as 197 (see LoviNGKINDNESS and cp AsstDEANS) to P7$ 
(see Thayer, Lev. NT, s.v. aycos). 

(7) 9m«os. corresponds chiefly with VOM: see (6) above: (so 
also in ®)} It is used of men (Tit. 18 Heb. 726), of the 
Messiah (Acts227 1335), of Messianic blessings (Acts 13 34 
ta ogia Aavió) and of God (Rev. 154 165 cp Dt. 324 Heb. 

e 

(8) iepós, consecrated to the deity, belonging to God, used of 
the ‘sacred’ writings (2 Tim. 315 RV, AV 'holy). In 1 Cor. 
913 rà iepá means all the sacred objects pertaining to the 
worship of God in the temple. For tbe negatives of these 
qualities, see COMMON, PROFANE] 

Baudissin's view (above [1]) suits many passages : the 
holiness of the A?deSim and the  A7aeéRA! (see 
IDOLATRY, § 6), who were certainly found in Israel 
very early, can have consisted only in their separation: 
either they were dedicated to foreign gods, or perhaps 
they were set apart at puberty from the households in 
which they grew up, according to a custom which ranges 
from the Gold Coast to Tahiti (see Frazer's Golden Bough, 
2225 7), and never returned to them or entered others. 
The hire of the * harlot’ Tyre (1s. 2318) is to be * holiness 
unto Yahwe,' not because the reviving trade of Tyre is to 
be conducted in a better spirit than before, but because it 
is to be taxed at the new Jerusalem (which is presumably 
to be a staple town of the wool and spice trade) in a 
way to absorb all its profits. Again (Zech. 1420 /.), 
everything in the new Jerusalem after its last great trial 
is to be so holy, so perfectly the property of God, that 
the very horse-bells will bear the same motto as the 
High Priest's mitre; the pots in which the sacrificial 
flesh is boiled for priests are to be as holy as the bowls 
which hold the saerificial blood reserved for God ; the 
common cooking pots of Jerusalem are to be holy 
enough for pilgrims to boil their sacrifices in. Jerusalem 
(Joel 3[1] 17) is to be ‘holy’; no stranger is to pass 


1 (See Dr. Dt. 2647. ; St. GVI 1 479. ; Movers, Die P&ón. 
1 679 f WMenzinger (ZZA, & 61) remarks, ‘It may safely be 
affirmed that this form of consecration to the deity, and es- 
pecially the violation of nature combined with it, was unknown 
to the Israelitish nomads; but also, that with so many other 
details of Baal-worship, it penetrated into the service of Yahwé, 
and there spread to a considerable extent.'] 
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through. There is to be through the wilderness of Judah 
a ' holy' way (Is. 358) in which no unclean shall walk. 

So far it scems as if holiness might be explained as a 
relation rather than a quality. ‘The flesh aud blood of 
the sacrifice are holy because they belong to God; the 
pots and bowls have to be holy that tliey may hold the 
flesh and blood. So, too, the vessels (the bodies? or 
the wallets?) of David's followers (1 8. 21s[6]) have 
to be holy that they may receive the shewbread, which 
is holy because it is set before God. David (whom all 
the writers who speak of him regard, from their several 
points of view, as a model of wisdoni and picty) vouches 
for the negative holiness of his men, and any accidental 
defilement which he does not know will have had time 
to wear off ; he appears to think that the shewbread will 
sanctify their ‘vessels,"! and implies that if they had 
been specially sanctified, as for a holy war or a 
pilgrimage, they might have eaten the shewbread 
though they were not priests. 

The ' sanctification ' of persons and things falls under 
the same notion. ‘Holiness,’ as Robertson Smith 
observed (AS) 4507), is contagious : 
whatever a ‘holy’ thing or a ‘holy’ person 
touches becomes holy. When Elijah 
casts his mantle over Elisha, the latter has to follow 
tll Elijah releases him; the worshippers of Baal, 
whose ordinary dress might ‘ profane’ the house, are 
provided with special vestments from the stores of the 
house of Baal; otherwise, when they came outside, their 
ordinary dress would make whatever it touched ' holy to 
Baal,’ and unavailable to the former owners, The priest 
on the great Day of Atonement (the rule is older than the 
day) is to take off the holy linen garments and leave 
them in the holy place, and to wash his tlesh in water 
lest any of the contagion of holiness should cling to 
him. In a text which, though belonging to the main 
stock of P, seems to represent a later state of the law, 
the consecration of Aaron and his successors seems to 
consist in their investiture with the (hereditary?) state 
dress of Ex. 28 ; ep Nu. 2025-28. According to another 
view, which is older than Zech. 414, the consecration 
consists in the anointing (ep ANOINTING, § 3. c). 
The doctrine of the contagion of holiness is at its height 
in Ezek. (4624), who provides special kitchens where 
the priests are to cook the most holy things, and special 
chambers in which they are to eat them, without 
bringing them forth into the outer court to sanctify the 
people (who are eating their own sacrifices), Other- 
wise, they might become the property of the sanctuary, 
or at least would be subject to the same obligations as 
the priests. For the same reason, it is expressly stated, 
they are to leave the holy garments in the holy place, 
though all the top of the mountain is most holy. So, 
too, a little later, the profane sacriticers? of 1s. 65s cither 
threaten to sanctify the poor who approach them, or 
claim to be too holy to be approached. In Hag. 212 f. 
we find a distinct change. The contagion of uncleanness 
is stronger than the contagion of holiness. A garment 
in which holy flesh is carried does not sanctify; a 
garment which has touched the dead pollutes (cp 
EGYPT, 8 19, and see DRESS, 8 8). The stricter view is 
still presupposed, at least for the ' most holy ' things; any 
garment sprinkled with blood has to be washed in the 
holy place (Lev. 627 [29]) ;? otherwise it would sanctify. 
For the same reason the earthen pots used in cooking 
are to be broken; brass pots (too valuable to break) 
may be used, but only after having been rinsed and 
scoured—obviously to reniove the last vestige of the 


2. Contagion 
of holiness. 


1 Everybody dedicated a new house (Dt. 205): was it ever a 
custom to dedicate vessels? 

2 They wish to forsake God's holy mountain and set up a 
temple of their own; they are rebuked in a way to imply that 
no temple exists or is needed (cp Is. 66 1 J. and see [salan, 1i, 

21). 

: 3 he this the reason why the holy garments are of linen? 
Woollen garments would naturally be sent to the fuller at long 
intervals. 
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holy food. The rank of the priests is determined 
by their right to eat of both the holy and the most 
holy, which are often cited as if they were 
known, and never described: though we 
are told that the ‘sin’ and the ‘trespass’ 
offering are most holy and must be eaten in the holy place, 
and hence could not be eaten by the households of the 
priests. Why these special offerings are specially holy 
is discussed elsewhere (see SACRIFICE). The scribes, 
to whom we owe this law, are the fathers of those who 
decided that a book was or was not canonical according 
as it did or did not ‘defile the hands.’ After touching 
a really holy book, a man had to wash before touching 
common food lest his hands should sanctify it (cp CANON, 
84) In the oldest practice, it would seem, it is the 
contact with the holy flesh that is the essence of the con- 
secration of priests : the sacrificer who wishes to institute 
a priest * fills his hand.'! As sacrifice and slaughter are 
nearly synonymous (as late as Is. 346; ISAIAH, ii., § 14), 
we seem to find in one of the stories of the golden calf 
that the share of the Levites in the slaughter of the 
worshippers is virtually their consecration. ‘They 
have filled your hand for Yahwe' (z.e., ' Ye have been 
to-day appointed priests’), ‘for every man was against 
his son and his brother’ (Ex.3229).^ In 1K.1333 
Jeroboam fills the hand for the priests of the high 
places: in 2 Ch. 139 each candidate brings a bullock 
and seven rams to fill his hand.? This seems an echo 
of old tradition ; for in Ex. 29 (P), Moses takes only 
zwo ranis and a bullock when he fills the hand of Aaron 
and his sons: the blood of the ram of the ‘ fill offering’ 
is put on the right ear, the right thumb, the right great 
toe, of each priest ; the pieces, which as a rule are burnt, 
and one of those which in ordinary sacrifices fell to the 
priest as his fee, are both laid with cake on the hand of 
each priest and waved before God (to assert the priest's 
right to the ' wave-breast' and the ‘heave shoulder ') 
and then burnt. There seems to be an afterthought 
(v. 26) in which Moses as the officiating priest takes the 
wave breast to himself; the priests eat the rest of the 
sacrifice (which in ordinary cases the worshipper would 
eat) in the holy place. The idea seems to be that just 
as the worshipper in the old profession (Dt. 2613) 
declares ‘I have put away the holy out of my house,’ 
so the sacrificer passes on the dangerous holy food to a 
priest who will take the risk and the privilege of sharing 
the table of God, and bear the iniquity of the people in 
their holy things. Possibly the Levites in Ex. 3226 ff. 
may point to a time when the priest was not chosen by 
the sacrificer, but handselled his office by laying hands 
on the holy flesh. 
The question whether ‘holiness’ to begin with is 
nothing more than 'separateness' bears very directly 
on the 'holiness' of God. If holiness is 
4. Of God. originally a relation rather than a quality, 
if things and persons are holy to God as persons and 
acts are righteous before him, then God himself is holy 
simply as the centre of the circle of sanctity : if all that 
belongs to the sanctuary js holy, how much more he 
who dwelleth between the cherubim, who inhabiteth 
the praises of Israel (Ps. 223[4])? He is the object of 
worship whom his worshippers 'sanctify.' He is the 
‘Holy One’: 

1 If Micah (Judg. 17 5) had begun with the Levite we might 
suppose that the filling of his hand consisted in his salary. He 
is nar likely to have given his son a salary; yet he ‘filled his 

ands, 

2 [So Bacon (Triple Tradition of the Exodus, 137), who re- 
marks, ‘In the story before us the consecration of the bene Levi 
to the priesthood is explained actiologically by their having filled 
their hand with the hsa of their brethren.’ It is doubtful 
whether ‘they have filled your hand’ is the meaning of the Heb. 
The expression, * Fill your hands' (if this be the meaning), is 
admitted, however, by Bandissin (Gesch. des A T Priester th 60) 
to be ‘very suspicious.’ It is always another who fills the new 
priest's hands. Perhaps in an interpolation (see Kue. Zer. 247) 
the phrase may be conceivable.] 


3 Can we suppose that if anybody was allowed to qualify 
Jeroboam found the qualification for all comers? 
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3. Holiness 
of priests. 


‘Iam God and not man, the Holy One | 


of Israel in the midst of thee’ (Hos. 119 cited Is. 126 : 
‘Rejoice and shout, O inhabitant of Zion, for great is 
the Holy One of Israel in the midst of thee’). Yahwé 
is the God, the Holy One of the prophet (Hab. 1 12). 
So Jacob (Gen.3153, cp v. 42 [E]) swears by the fear 
of his father Isaac—4£.e., the God whom his father 
feared. 

There are other texts, however, in which holiness seems 
to be absolute. The men of Beth-shemesh (1 Sam. oa) 
ask, ' Who can stand before Yahwè, this holy god?‘ 
In Am.42 Yahwé swears by his holiness. Does that 
mean his character? or the reverence due to him? 
The answer will govern the sense in which his name 
is holy in27. In Is. 516 (authoritative enough by 
whomsoever written) God's being exalted through 
judgment and sanctified through righteousness are 
closely parallel. ‘The song ascribed to the mother of 
Samuel (15.2) is an unambiguous echo of the song of 
the seraphim (Is. 63)—‘ Holy, holy, holy is Yahwe 
Sábáoth, the whole earth is full of his glory,'— where 
holiness and glory are clearly parallel. So, too, in 
Jer. 17 12, ‘a high throne is the place of our sanctuary,’ 
and in Ex. 151:, ‘Who is like thee, glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders? '— the holiness, 
the praises, the wonders, seem to belong to God's ex- 
terual majesty. Throughout the OT God's worshippers 
rehearse his acts much oftener than his attributes. 
We find his ‘righteous acts’ as early as the song of 
Deborah (Judg. 511); but not till Jer. 121 do we read, 
‘righteous art thou, Yahwé, when I plead with thee’; 
where the sense is still half forensic, as in Ex. 927 (JE) 
Ps. 514[6]. In Ps. 117 we have ' The righteous Yahwe 
loveth righteousness.' ‘The parallel between holiness 
and glory is reinforced by the contrast between holy 
and profane, for profane certainly seems to mean what 
is cast down to be trodden under foot (Ezek. 2816, ' Cast 
thee as profane out of the holy mount’; Ps. 8939 [49], 
‘Thou hast profaned his crown to the ground ' ; cp 44). 
Israel, again (Dt. 26 19), is made high above all people, 
that it may be a holy people. 

The demand that Israel shall be holy is common to 
every stage and aspect of the Law. In Ex. 2231 [3o] 

(JE) and Dt. 142r, it is the ground on 
de which Isracl is to abstain from all meat 
not killed by men for human food ; in Dt. 14:/. Israel 
as a holy people is forbidden to make to the dead 
blood- or hair-offerings, intended, doubtless, to keep up 
a physical communion with them (cp EscHATOLOGY). 
'The spiritual tie between God and his peculiar people 
who are his children is not to be impaired by a rite the 
sense of which was still clear when the book which 
Hilkiah found was written, though in Jer. 166 the rite 
seems harmless and unmeaning. Again, the tithe of 
the third year is profane if any of it has been ‘eaten in 
mourning ' or ' given for the dead' (Dt. 2614). Are we 
to think of the mere unluckiness of any thing connected 
with the dead (Hos. 94)? or of some form of worship, 
as in 1s. 819? Consecration for one mode of worship 
would be a defilement for another. In Lev. 1927 (cp 
215) we have the law against cuttings for the dead pre- 
ceded by a law against an Arab tonsure, which probably 
marked consecration to an Arab god. This might go 
baek to Hezekiah, who, according to Sennacherib (AB 
294), entertained Arab mercenaries. Gratian adopted 
the dress of his Alan guard. If we suspect with 
Robertson Smith? an invasion of Arab totemism in the 


1 Holiness in the same sense is ascribed to other gods; Esh- 
munazar of Zidon on his sarcophagus (circa 400 B.C.) speaks of 
the holy gods in the same way as do Nebuchadrezzar and the 
queen-mother in the Book of Daniel. 

2 [' Here, therefore, we have a clear case of the re-emergence 
into the light of day of a cult of the most primitive totem type 
which had been banished for centuries from public religion, but 
must have been kept alive in obscure circles of private or local 
superstition, and sprang up again on the rising of the national 
faith, like some noxious weed in the courts of a deserted temple" 
(R.S(3, 357). See the context, and cp Che. /sfr. Js. 3687) 
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time of Ezek. (87-12), Lev. 1928 will forbid the tattooing 
of totem marks. 

In the Book of the Covenant and in Deuteronomy 
the holiness of the covenant people is demanded, so to 

speak, incidentally, and without ex- 
6. In the Codes. press reference to the holiness of the 
covenant God. lf one were to try to find a keynote for 
the older book it would be ‘Justice’; for Deuteronomy 
perhaps 'Loving-kindness, 'Zesed,' the dutiful love of 
the worshipper to his God, which includes kindness 
for God's sake to men (see also LOVINGKINDNESS). 
* Holiness' is certainly the keynote of the oldest stratum 
of the Levitical law (see LEvittcus). 

Deuteronomy is clearly a development, as compared 
with the Book of the Covenant; a deeper insight into 
the vocation of the chosen people has been gained. Is 
the Law of Tfoliness a development in the same sense, 
compared with Deuteronomy? ‘The interval between 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah is shorter than that between 
Deuteronomy and the Book of the Covenant; yet 
Ezekiel is almost as full of the ideas of H (¢.e., the 
Law of Holiness) as Jeremiah of those of D. Has he 
inherited a relatively old tradition? Short as H is, 
it is full of variations and repetitions. Would not 
an elder or a younger contemporary of Ezckiel, giving 
expression to à new religious movement that had grown 
out of Josiah's covenant, have imparted more unity to 
his work? Again, in more than one way H seems to 
be older, No reader of Frazer (sce especially Golden 
Bough, 1279 n. 2) would think the law which forbids 
the reaping of corners later than the law against gleaning 
(Lev. 199 f.). Nor is the holiness required of priests 
yet extended to the whole people ; thus if a layman eats 
723) he is defiled for the day and must wash his clothes ; 


but for priests the prohibition is absolute. There seems, 
too, to be a recognition of other gods (Dt. 24 15 f.) Ddfa 
man curses his own god he shall bear his iniquity (7.e., 

he must not come to the priest of the God of Israel to 
make atonement for him). Certainly in D the demand 
for ‘holiness’ is based on the more characteristic de- 
mand for monolatry, whilst in H, though the demand 
for monolatry is not superfluous—Israel, we are told, 
went after the Shédim (see Demons, § 4) in the wilder- 
ness (Lev. 17 7;)—it is not fundamental. The giving of 
the seed to Moloch is treated as analogous to the moral 
abominations of the nations, for which the land spewed 
them out, rather than to turning away to idols or 
making molten gods. It was a profanation of God's 
holy name just because those under his wrath (Ezek. 
2025 f.) regarded it as part of his service. Upon 
the whole, the demand for holiness in H seems to 
be an intensification of the demand that worshippers 
shall sanctify themselves, which we may suppose the 
better priests to have insisted upon as long as there 
were feasts in Israel. In many ways the holiness is 
still external : ‘ye shall be holy, for 1 Yahwe am holy,’ 
appears (Lev. 20 26) as a sanction for the law against 
abominable food (cp 11447); in 192 218 the con- 
text takes off nothing from the text. "These passages 
mark the culmination, not the starting point, of a line 
of teaching. Generally the sanction of the precept is, 
‘Iam Yahwe,' ' I am Yahwé your god,’ ' 1 am Yahwé 
your god who brought you out of Egypt,’ ' I am Yahwé 
who sanctify you.’ Logically and theologically God's 
holiness is the source of all others; he is holy in himself 
and therefore what he takes for his must be holy too ; 
but possibly, as Robertson Smith held, holiness may in 
the beginning have been regarded as a mysterious 
virtue inherent in things external to the worshipper — in 
trees, in waters, in stones, in the mysterious animal 
life of well-wooded and well-watered spots,—each of 
which may have served to suggest a higher power 
beyond the phenomena in which it was first recognised. 
Historically, however, the evidence that holiness is an 
attribute of the object of worship is neither so early nor 
so copious as the evidence that holiness is a relation 
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bringing the worshipper and his holy things into a new 
sphere with something worshipped at its centre. 

Obviously ‘holy and profane,’ ' clean and unclean,’ is 
a cross division ; holy things and persons are, or may 
be, as unavailable for common life as 
if they were unclean, though, on the 
other hand, holiness necessarily pre- 
supposes and includes cleanness. Again, uncleanness 
often scems, like holiness, to have something super- 
natural about it: unclean animals often seem to be 
‘abominable,’ like ‘idols’; the uncleanness of the dead, 
and of women at certain times, is as likely to savour 
of awe as of disgust. 

In historical times elean and unelean beasts are those 
which are fit or unfit for food rather than for sacri- 
fice! (see however below, 8 11); but 
the law of clean and unclean animals 
is puzzling.? The law which limited the eatable 
quadrupeds to the old order of ruminants (with the 
exception of the camel) was valuable incidentally from 
the hygienic point of view. If this was the origin of 
the law, it must have rested rather on instinct. than 
on observation; at most, shepherds and herdsmen 
may have noticed what beasts they found feeding in the 
pastures of the wilderness, and decided that these were 
as fit for food as their own flocks and herds, All the 
patriarchs have camels, and Rachel (Gen. 31 i4 [1} hides 
the teraphim in the camel's furniture: in later, perhaps 
more historical, times camels seem to belong to aliens 
(ep CAMEL, § 27). In the oldest stratum of the story 
of Gideon (Judg. 825) we find the gold rings round the 
necks of the camels of the Midianites ; in the oldest 
stratum of the story of David (1 S. 3017) 400 of the 
Amalekites escape on camels. As far as we know, camel- 
riders have always killed, eaten, and sacrificed their 
camels, though the meat is inferior to beef and mutton. 
Possibly the camel was unclean because it was the domestic 
animal of alien nomads. If so, the rule ‘whatever 
divideth the hoof and cheweth the cud shall be clean ' 
may have been settled before the question of eating camels 
became practical. This question was decided by the ob- 
servation that the camel does not strictly divide the hoof, 
or at least rests part of its weight on an undivided pad. 

The express prohibition of eating hares, rock-badgers, 
and swine, as food, is curious, No reason except a 
possible connection with totemism has yet been suggested 
why the rock-badger was forbidden ; and for the prohi- 
bition of the hare we hav perhaps it is 
worth while to mention the idea that hares’ flesh is 
unhealthy. The uneleanness of swine is at its height 
when they are kept in sties and left dirty ; but in OT and 
NT times they seem to have fed in herds out of doors. 
Compared with sheep and goats, they are fond of mud 
—but so are buffaloes in modern Palestine, which are 
not regarded with the same horror as swine. On the 
other hand, tribes of herdsmen and shepherds have much 
more in common with each other than with swineherds, 
and if we are to look for a natural explanation of the 
abhorrence of swine we may look for it here: the droves 
of swine of the alien were abominable to the flocks and 
herds of the Hebrew. As for the actual feeling, whatever 
its cause, it is significant that in Harrăn, traditionally 
the last station of Abraham on his way to Canaan and the 
land to which Jacob returned, the land where he won his 
wives and his wealth, swine were sacrificed once a year 
and eaten only then. A sacrifice which is, for whatever 


7. Cleanand un- 
clean animals. 


8. Quadrupeds. 


Y With regard to sacrifices it is men that are clean or unclean. 
When men sacrifice of the flock and the herd, only the clean 
may eat (when Saul misses David at table the first thought that 
occurs to him is ‘he is unclean’): that was the common law till 
slaughter without sacrifice was allowed in D in the interest of 
the one sanctuary. Of game, on the other hand, of the roebuck 
and the hart the clean and the unclean may eat alike—thou h 
possibly there is a trace of a blood-offering by hunters in t 
rule in H (Lev. 17 13) that the blood is to be not simpl Me i 
out but covered with earth—a prescription which sight o either 
à survival or a development. 

2 [Cp Dr. Dt. 164 WRS OT/C 366; Now. HA 1 1167.) 
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reason, tare, is also mysterious, awful, and potent. 
Dogs too were sacred in Harran; and both swine and 
dogs seem to figure in the profane sacrifices of Is. 65 
and 66.! See Doc, § 4. 

Whatever the reason for the express prohibition of 
camels, hares, rock-badgers, and swine, the prohibition 
is as old as any part of the law which we can trace ; 
but the list of prohibited animals in Lev. 11 29 % (P) has 
integral relation to the rest of tbe law ; the weasel, the 
mouse, and different kinds of lizards are ' the uneleanest 
with you of swarming things' ; except dry sowing seed, 
everything that comes into contact with their carcase 
is unclean. 


The rule is meant to work: one of these abominations does 
not defile a whole cistern or fountain ; every earthenware vessel 
which they touch is to be broken ; other vessels are to be washed 
in water and to be unclean until even ; the water which washes 
the vessels pollutes all meat on which it falls; any drink in the 
polluted vessels is of course unclean. 


Two questions arise: Why should people wish to eat 
weasels, mice, and different kinds of lizards? and why 
are these charged with special uncleanness? ‘The 
traditional answer to the second is that they are in a 
sense domestic vermin which haunt houses and are 
always getting into whatever is stored there, and so are 
worse than vermin out of doors ; but, as most com- 
mentators think that one of the lizards enumerated is 
an iguana or a land crocodile 3 or 4 ft. long (see LIZARD 
[1]). the explanation has to bear a heavy strain. If 
Robertson Smith's theory of totemism is established, 
much will become clear.? The elders of Israel who wor- 
shipped ‘erceping things’ in ‘chambers of imagery ' 
(Ezek. 810 f.) made it necessary to cultivate a special 
religious horror of their low-class totems : they were at 
the same stage as the Harranians, who are said to have 
worshipped field-mice. Indications of high-class totems, 
however, are not wanting; see LEOPARD, WOLF, 

There is neither a category nor a list of elean birds: 
of the unclean, as enumerated, most are uneatable 

9. Birds either birds of prey or feeders on carrion. 

E * The lapwing is especially forbidden: the only 
possible reason yet discovered is that it haunts marshy 
places and that its flesh has sometimes a bad smell. 
Nothing is said one way or other of doves or pigeons, — 
which is remarkable, as they do not appear at Solomon's 
table, and, though they are the only birds which, as far 
as we know, were sacrificed, they were used for sacrifices 
of which the worshipper at least did not eat. In Syria, 
at any rate, they were always associated with the worship 
of Astarte, and, wherever that worship spread to the 
West, they went with it, and according to Lucian (Dea 
Syra, 14, 54) none of the worshippers at Hierapolis 
ventured to eat or touch them—they were too holy, —and 
whoever touched them was vays or ' unclean' for a 
day, and it was a question whether swine were ' holy ' 
or ‘abominable.’ Probably the question of clean or 
unclean birds was only of secondary importance : it was 
not easy to keep ducks or geese; there were no cocks 
(see Cock) or hens; the ‘fowls of heaven’ generally 
appear as feeding on sacrifices or eorpses ; the ' fowler’ 
(who appears as carly as Hos. 98) probably caught small 
birds for the rich. 

The prohibition of ' flying swarming things that go on 
all fours’ looks as if at first it included locusts, the only 

insects which anybody could wish to eat ; 
10. Insecta. if so, subsequent scribes discovered that, 
as they leap on their hind legs and do not strictly go on 


1 [See WRS Rel. Seri.) 290 7 Were these sacrificial rites 
praclised by the early Samaritans? Cp Che. /atr. /s. 367.] 

2 [Cp Stade, 7. LZG 1896, n. 1, col. ro, who remarks 
against Nowack that ‘W. R. Smith's hypothesis has the special 
merit of explaining why certain animals are sacred, and why 
certain kinds of flesh may not be eaten. The theory that these 
animals were regarded as the property of the Godhead only 
throws the question back. For how came people to embrace 
such a remarkable theory?’ For Nowack's view see his //A 
l r18.] 

3 See Fow, & 1. In 1 S. 2520, if the text is right, partridge- 
hunting seems to be beneath the dignity of a king. See 

ARTRIDGF^, 
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nll fours, they might be eaten in all stages of their 
growth. 

The law of aquatic food is clear: ' whatever hath fins 
and scales' is clean ; this limits the dietary to true fishes, 
11. Fish and, among these, excludes ecls and shads, — 

i * popular and common articles of food in Egypt. 
Greece, and Italy. According to Pliny (ZN xxxii. 101), 
Numa thought fish without scales unfit for funeral 
banquets ; Piankhi Meri-Amen thought well of a king of 
Lower Egypt who ate no fish; according to Lucian (Dea 
Syra, 54), fish in general is forbidden food. The Law 
knows nothing of sacrificial fish. Perhaps the prohibition 
of fish was general, and the permission of what had fins 
and scales an exception; see Fisu, § 8 f£ There is 
certainly a tendency to identify what is clean and what is 
fit for sacrifice. “Thus Hosea (93) regards food eaten 
12. Plants. 2! of the land of Israel as unelean, because 

d ` it cannot be purified by acceptable sacrifice 
to the God of Israel; in Amos 7 r7 a foreign land is 
polluted for the same reason ; and in H the fruit of all 
trees is to be uncircumcised the first three years (7.e., 
the fruit is to be picked off as fast as it forms while the 
trees are establishing themselves ?) ; for the fourth year 
the whole crop is to be holy to praise Yahwe withal (7.e., 
to be used for sacrificial feasts). There is no distinction 
anywhere between clean and unclean herbs; the first 
fruits of all are to be offered, though only eorn and wine 
and oil figure in sacrifice. In P (Gen. I 29) every herb 

: and tree that yieldeth seed is given for 
EC » meat from the first ; so after the flood is 
'  allanimal food ;! as sacrifice was instituted 
(according to P) for the first time at Sinai, the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals was still in abeyance. 
The distinction between clean and saerificial animals 
which is presupposed throughout D is perhaps to be 
explained by the transition from the nomadic state. If 
Levi the sacred tribe be a metronymic formed from 
Leah the wild cow, wild animals must have been sacred 
once (see LEAU). : 

The law of clean and unclean meats obtained special 
prominence in the Greek period: the first proof of the 
religious fidelity of Daniel and his companions is their 
resolution not to defile themselves with the king's meat ; 
when Antiochus Epiphanes resolved to abolish ' Jewish 
particularism ' eating swine's flesh was the test of con- 
formity. If we go back fifty or seventy years, Joseph, 
the enterprising revenue farmer, whom his namesake 
idealised (Jos. ^f. xii. 410) as Machiavelli did Caesar 
Borgia, had clearly no seruple of the kind ;2 yet even 
he, though his kindred in the next generation (74. 5 1) 
were prominent on the heathen side and he himself 
fell in love with a pagan (#4. 8), was heartily thankful 
when his own niece was substituted for her in order to 
save him from polluting his seed among the heathen. A 
psalmist (see Ps. 141), who still instinctively draws his 
imagery from a time before the institution or revival of 
the evening burnt sacrifice, may be an older witness for 
the view (hardly to be traced in Ezra or Nehemiah) that 
the law of clean and unclean meats is given to separate 
Israel from the heathen: he appears to be thinking 
simply of fellowship at the table, not, like the author of 
Is. 65, of sacrificial communion. If so, a Maccabean 
editor may have revived a psalm which suited the times. 
Probably older psalms from 18 onwards lay the stress 
rather on cleanness of hands and innocency ; in Is. 6 5 
the unclean lips of prophets and people are generally 
explained as relating to sins of speech, after the analogy 
of Zeph. 39 13. After the destruction of the temple, 
and still more after Palestine ceased to be the centre 
of Jewish life, the law of clean and unclean was less 
zealously observed, though portions of it prove still 


1 Observe that in P's account of the deluge there is no dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean beasts (DELUGE, 8 12 4). 

2 His son Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. xii. 49) is the first person we 
know of whom they tell the story of the wise man whose place 
at the king's board is piled vitis Udhes by envious detractors. 
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to be of considerable sanitary value, See Foot, 


10 ff. 

j n uncleanness! is of two kinds, It may arise 
from external contact, or from something in the man or 
woman who is unclean. The unclean- 

1& Human jess of death falls under both ; the dead 
uncleanness. is unclean and makes others unclean. 
Diseases like leprosy or issue, natural processes like 
menstruation and probably copulation, cause unclean- 
ness too. If, as Wellhausen holds (C77 151; but cp 
Z/G 108), Lev. 122 implies Lev. [519, the law of un- 
cleanness after childbearing might be an extension by 
analogy of the older law of the uncleanness of menstrua- 
tion.? If so, as the Vendidad has much to say respect- 
ing the uncleanness of childbed, we inight suspect 
Persian intluence—the rather that there is no hint of it 
in the older Hebrew literature, while the ' menstruous 
cloth' appears (Is. 3022) in a passage still generally 
assigned to the Assyrian period. Cp FAMILY, § rr. 

Perhaps a common element in all cases of unclean- 
ness not caused by external contact is that the unclean 
in some way is disgusting or alarming. The law of 
leprosy is not to be explained from the risk of contagion : 
ordinary sickness, even pestilence, does ot occasion 
uncleanness ; the leper is ‘unclean’ because he is 
smitten of God, just as the madman in Moslem coun- 
tries is ‘holy,’ and epilepsy was the íepà rósos in 
Greece. In general, persons who are in a state to 
make ordinary people shrink from them, because their 
neighbourhood is uncomfortable or terrifying, are un- 
clean. 

Casual uncleanness, according to P in its final state, 
does not require an offering for its removal. It is 
15. Purifica- e to dA E my 

tin of seclusion, genera y unti x ie evcn, 

and the prescribed washing; if either 

be neglected and the unclean negligently or ignorantly 
intrude among the clean, a 'sin-offering ' is necessary. 
This is Dillmann's inference from Lev. 52. According 
to Nu. 52, the unclean is excluded not only from ' the 
congregation,’ but also from ‘the camp,’—/.¢., not only 
from the temple, but also from, at any rate, walled 
towns. No offering is prescribed for the menstruous 
woman ; but after childbed and after issues a ' sin offer- 
16. Case of ing’ is paese, Yu the leper has also 

Ieper. to bring a ‘trespass’ offering before he 

P can come into ' the congregation,' though 

he is admitted to ‘the camp‘ after the performance. of 
an (older?) rite with two birds, running water, cedar, 
hyssop, and scarlet. After he comes into the camp he 
must stil wait several days before he comes to his 
‘tent.’ Here it is hard to doubt that the law has a 
sanitary purpose: it imposes a short quarantine to 
make sure that the cure is complete, and not improbably 
to guard against the hereditary transmission of the dis- 
case. The 'trespass ' offering of the leper looks like a 
‘development’; it is necessary to assert expressly that 
it belongs to the priest (Lev. 1433); the leper is anointed 
with the blood and oil of the trespass offering, exactly 
as Aaron and his sons (Lev. 822) are anointed with the 
blood of the ram of consecration, whose flesh is boiled 
for Aaron and his sons to eat, while the ‘wave breast ' 
falls to Moses as the sacrificer's fee. Possibly the rc- 
consecration of the leper as one of the holy people by 
sacrificial blood is older than the theory that he was not 
to eat of the sacrifice. ‘he sin and the burnt-offering 
prescribed after all the graver kinds of uncleanness are 
to ‘make an atonement,’ which may imply that the 
uncleanness was a penal infliction, though this is 
nowhere stated, The (older?) rite, which readmits the 
leper to the camp, is the only one prescribed for the 
cleansing of a house from the plague of leprosy, whilst 

1 [Cp WRS Ref. Ser.(9 438, 447 /.] 


., 2 According to surviving folklore, many things will not ‘keep 
if made or handled by a person in a state of Levitical ' unclean- 


ness,’ 
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leprosy in a garment, if it ceases to spread, is sufficiently 
purged by two washings.! Much of the rite is still 
transparent. One of the birds is to be held over an 
earthen vessel full of living water into which the blood 
of the dead bird falls; the living bird, the cedar, the 
scarlet, and the hyssop are to be dipped in the water and 
blood ; the leper who is to be cleansed 1s to be sprinkled 
with both ; and then the living bird is to fly away with 
the plague of leprosy, as the women with the wind in 
their wings (Zech. 59) fly away with the wickedness of 
the land of Israel, or as the goat for Azàzcl (see AZAZEL) 
carries away thc sin of the congregation into the wilder- 
ness, Probably the living bird is dipped in the blood 
and water to establish a kind of blood brotherhood 
between it and the leper, If the blood and water were 
on the leper alone, the release of the living bird might 
symbolise that he who was hitherto shut up in Israel 
was now free as the fowls of the air. Living water is, 
of course, a natural element of all purifications ; Hyssop 
(g.v.), certainly a popular means of purification (Ps, 
517 [o]), according to Pliny (/7.V xvi. 76) is good for 
the complexion, and according to others is a sapo- 
naceous herb. What are the cedar and the scarlet 
for? Cedar wood is aromatic; the bright colour of 
scarlet may betoken strength and splendour. In the 
ancient domestic rites of India (S#/ 30 2.1) children are 
made to touch gold and gee, that when they grow up 
they may have riches and food. Remote as the analogy 
is, we may ask, Is the leper, in virtue of the rite, to 
dwell in cedar and be clothed with searlet? Sce CEDAR. 
The cedar, hyssop, and searlet appear again in the 
mysterious rite of the Red Heifer whose ashes are used 
17. Red Heifer, for ae water of separation, Tt had 
tc a whole treatise to itself in the 

cic: Mishna, where its qualifications were 
elaborated to such a point that at last R. Nisin said 
that no one since the days of Moses had been able to 
find onc fit to be slain. "There is an analogous rite in 
D(Dt.21:f/) When the land is defiled with blood the 
ordinary way of putting away bloodguiltiness is to shed 
the blood of the slayer. If he cannot be found the 
land is made clean again with the blood of an unvoked 
heifer killed, either by beheading or by breaking the 
neck (the meaning of the verb 'araph is not clear), ina 
barren valley with a running stream in it, where the 
elders of the city nearest the place where the dead man 
is found wash their hands of bloodguiltiness over the 
heifer. A barren valley is chosen, according to Dill- 
mann, Ewald, and Keil, in order that the purifving 
blood may not be uncovered and lose its virtue ; according 
to Robertson Smith (Rel Sen. 371), to avoid all risk 
of contact with sacrosanct flesh. We might ask, Would 
running water in a fertile valley uscd for such a rite 
pollute the fields of offerings? ‘The goat for Azazel is 
sent into the wilderness. If the heifer is beheaded, her 
blood is almost certainly intended to ‘cover’ the blood 
of the slain. If not, are we to think of Sauls first 
muster (1 8.1432)? Do the elders by implication 
invoke on themselves the doom of the heifer if their pro- 
testation is false? What is the meaning of the obviously 
popular rite (sce COVENANT, § 5) of dividing victims 
when a covenant is made (Gen. 1510 Jer. 34:18 1? The 
rite of the Red Heifer is more general in its intention, 
Its principal use is not to do away bloodguiltiness, but 
to cleanse those who are defiled by contact with the dead. 
Incidentally we learn that it was required for the purifi- 
cation of the vessels of all spoil which will not abide the 
fire (Nu. 8123) ; and the Levites on their consecration 
are to be purified by what is probably the same *the 
water of sin ' (74,87). [.Xaron and his sons (Ex. 294 and 
parallels) are washed at their consecration with common 


l Neither of these laws belongs to the main stock of P, though, 
if they were later developments, we should expect that the 
cleansing of a house, at any rate, would have required an offering. 
In J) the dedication of a house has all the look of a survival, 
and was probably accomplished at one time by sacrifice. 
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water.] Both texts are late, and represent the views 
of antiquaries rather than the claims of legists with 
practical interests to satisfy. ‘The tendency to ascribe 
the whole law to Moses naturally brought with it an 
increasing zeal for the oldest rites that could be recol- 
lected ; it does not follow that the water of separation 
was invented in or after the Exile, because the occasions 
for its application were prescribed then. Possibly, as 
the Persians removed the uncleanness of the dead by 
elaborate ceremonies with gém*s, the priests thought 
that in similar cases water hallowed with the ashes of 
à cow would be specially efficacious. The law of a 
purification on the third and the seventh day (Nu. 
1911-13 or 14-16?) looks older than the original law of 
the Red Heifer, which seems to end at v. 10; in 2.17 ff. 
we have the rule for its application. 

The rite itself is as obscure as its history. . For one 
thing, at every stage its ministers must be clean, and 
they become unclean by their ministry ; the priest who 
superintends the burning is unclean till the even ; so is 
he who burns; he who collects the ashes (though they 
must be laid up in a clean place) is unclean; so is he 
who sprinkles or even touches the water, which is the 
one means which can make those defiled by contact with 
the dead clean. — Naturally, we suppose that those who 
were ‘unclean’ at the stage of the law implied in our 
records were 'sanctified' at an earlier stage. Twice 
the heifer (vv. 9 17) is called a sin-offering. The ritual 
has interesting analogies with, and differences from, that 
of other sin-offerings. ^ Like the sin-offering for the 
priest's own sin, and that for the sin of the congregation, 
it is to be burnt outside the camp—hide, dung, and all. 
Unlike them it is to be killed, not in the place of the 
burnt offering, but without the camp. There is another 
contrast. The blood and fat of all sin-offerings, includ- 
ing the sin-offerings for priest and congregation and the 
bullock offered at the conseeration of Aaron, is presented 
in the sanctuary ; the blood seems specially used there, 
as in the ritual of the Day of Atonement, to rehallow the 
altar profaned by sin. The heifer's blood is not brought 
into the sanctuary ; itissprinkled towards it seven times. 
But for this we might suppose that the uncleanness of 
death was driven away from the camp or the city and 
burnt with the heifer ; but her blood is hallowing-—else 
why is it sprinkled toward the holy place? Are all 
these rites compromises between the old custom of wor- 
shipping outside the citv, which maintained itself as 
late as David (2Sam.1532), and the new custom of 
hallowing the city by a sanctuary? As late as the As- 
syrian period (Is. 3354, if this be Isaiah's), the close 
neighbourhood of an ever-burning altar made many 
uncomfortable.! For this reason, among others, the 
rarer and more solemn sacrifices were still performed 
outside. Then perhaps the old rite in the old place 
took on a new meaning. Kings were, as a rule, buried 
in the city, and it was customary (Jer. 345) to make a 
burning for them.? In 2 Ch. 1614 we read of a very 
great burning for Asa: the Chronicler, who may be 
quoting a relatively old authority, thinks of perfumes, 
at which Jeremiah does not hint. Were valuables burnt 
in honour of kings? Have the cedar, the hyssop, and 
the scarlet burnt with the heifer any analogy to such burn- 
ings? Is the putting away of the heifer with something 
of a royal funeral an almost unconscious reminiscence 
of a well-nigh forgotten cultus of sacred animals? Fs 
the red heifer the last trace of a cow goddess (see CALF, 
GOLDEN)? There are, of course, many instances of 
mortal representations of the Godhead, honoured for a 
time, and then ceremoniously put away. In any case, 
the efficacy of the heifer's ashes seems to lie in the fact 
that they reconsecrate rather than purge the unclean. 
All Israel were originally hallowed (Ex. 248 JE) by the 


1 Have we a trace of the same feeling in 1s. 8219? Is not a 
fenced city on God's Holy Hill at once superfluous when God 
delivers his people, and also in some sense profane? 

2 Cp Aé£odaA Zarah, 13 and the Gemara. 
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blood of the covenant ; so the priests are hallowed by the 
blood of the ‘ fill offering'; so the blood of the atone- 
ment rehallows the holy place and the altar that has 
been profaned; so the leper is rehallowed after his 
uncleanness with blood, and the ashes of a peculiar sin- 
offering serve the same end. On the other hand, water 
and fire (except in Is. 657) seem simply to remove ex- 
ternal pollutions, not to renew communion with a holy life. 

Robertson Smith (Ayiuship [8s] Red. .Semr.(2) ['94], and 
Wellhausen (Reste Arab. Heid.(2) ['97]) are the best authorities 


for the Semitic world. The subject is best 
18. Literature. studied from a comparative point of view, for 


which Frazer's Godden Bough (99) is indis- 
pensable. The critical treatment of the subject is of recent 
growth and is capable of further development. Cp J.C. Mauhes, 
' De begrippen rein en onrein in het OT,’ 74.7. 33 293-318 [99]. 
The only earlier work of importance is Spencer's De Legibus 
Hebreorum Ritualibus (Cambridge 1727)— see Robertson 
Smith's estimate in Ae. Sem.(2) p. vi. G. A. Si. 


CLEMENT (kAn nc [Ti.WH]), a Philippian Chris- 
tian who had taken an active part in building up the 
church at Philippi, in which he had the co-operation of 
Euodia and Syntyche (Phil. 43). 1n the allusion to him 
there is nothing to imply that he was a companion of 
Paul in his journeyings, or to justify his traditional 
identification (in the Western Church) with the Roman 
Clement. 


In the list of the ‘seventy disciples' compiled by the Pseudo- 
Dorotheus he is spoken of as having been the first of the Gentiles 
and Greeks to believe in Christ, and as having afterwards become 
bishop of Sardica. The Pseudo-Hippolytus has Sardinia, for 
which, however, we should probably read Sardica. 


CLEOPAS (kAcorrac [Ti. WH], abbrev. from 
KAcorraTpoc). according to Lk. 2418 the name of one 
of the two disciples who accompanied the risen Jesus to 
Emmaus. The narrative in question, however, is one 
of the latest of those which attached themselves to the 
aecounts of the resurrection of Jesus. Paul, who had 
spent fifteen days in the society of Peter (Gal. 118) and 
was strongly interested in establishing the fact of the 
resurrection, knows nothing of it. Byeira... €rera 
e. wera... eira. . . éoxarov of 1 Cor. 155-8 he 
unquestionably intends to enumerate exhaustively all the 
appearances of the risen Lord which were known to 
him ; and he had the most urgent occasion to do so, 
for the resurrection. of Jesus had been brought in 
question at Corinth. The narrative of the third evan- 
gelist conveys in a highly concrete form the thought 
that it is from Jesus himself we receive the knowledge 
that his Passion and Resurrection had been foretold by 
Moses and all the prophets (24 25-27). In reality, 
however, this conviction must have been gradually 
reached as the result of a prolonged and ever-deepening 
study of the OT by the whole church. That it is in 
the Eucharist that his presence is made known to his 
church is, in like manner, an experience still repeated 
in every renewal of the act. Here too, accordingly, 
the thought, that in the nearness of Christ às experi- 
enced in the sacrament which commemorates his death 
we have our most convincing assurance that he truly 
lives, finds concrete expression. 

After what has been said, it becomes a question 
whether Cleopas is a historical person at all, though 
there is nothing in the mere name to suggest that he 
is not. "There is no sufficient ground, philological or 
other, for regarding him as a veiled representation of 
the apostle Paul. 

Several MSS of the Itala and Vg., as also the Coptic 
and the Armenian versions, read KAeóras or KAeorras 
in Jn. 1925 also; but if this were the original reading, 
the substitution of the more difficult form KAwzas 
would be incomprehensible. For the evidence that 
different persons are intended in Jn. and in Lk., and 
that the confusion of the two is due to later writers, 
see CLOPAS, § 5 f. Ro WS: 

CLEOPATRA (xAcorrarpa [ANV]) 1. sister and 
wife of Ptolemy Philometor, Est. 111. 


1 RV ‘then ... then ... then ... then ... last of all,’ and 
AV ‘then... after that... after that... then... last of all.’ 
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‘2. Daughter of no, 1 (1 Macc. 1057) ; see PTOLEMIES. 


CLEOPHAS (kA«urrac (Ti. WH]) Jn. 1925 AVf, 
AV". and RV CLoras (g.v.). 


CLOAK (Choke). 
For YD, ei, in Is. 5017 see Tunic. In this passage the 


me was a military over-garment, and cloak well expresses 
this. 

For iudrcor (see especially Mt. 540; in Jn. 1925, AV ‘robe,’ 
RV ‘garment '), the outside mantle (pallium, as distinguished 
from the x«rov or funica), representing the Hebrew £m//onetA, 
see MANTLE. 5 

Other garments rendered cloak are the Macedonian yAauus, 
or military cloak of 2 Macc. 1235 RV ('coat' AV), and the 
$eAóvns, or travelling cloak of 2 Tim. 413. See MANTLE. 


CLOPAS (kAc)rrac [Ti. WH]). This name cannot 
be derived from the same tlebrew (Aramaic) word as 


&Adaioc. d 
In the first place, the vocalisation is not the same: Clopas 


would require some such form as ‘77, while Alphaus pre- 


1. Name supposes po or ‘Bon (see AtpHaus). — [n the 
perhaps second place, as regards p, all that is certainly 
Greek known is that it becomes k at the eud and in the 
* middle of certain words (2 Ch. 301 Neh. 36 [dacex), 
Gen. 2224 [raBex], Josh. 166 [iarwxa]) True, it bas been cone 
jectured that the same holds good at the beginning of words 
(H. Lewy, Die Sem. Fremdiworter im Griech., 1895, pp. 17 27 
51 130 119 "uh add, conversely, a0 55n as transliteration of 
xAeyudpa). his hardly comes into consideration, however, in 
the present case, for a Hebrew (or Aramaic) derivation is never 
robable in the case of a word beginning with two consonants. 
n Greek transliteration of Hebrew names, initial s/&waá is 
always represented by a full vowel (¢.g., YNDI, ZapounA): the 
opposite instances given by Lewy (r1, 34, 4$» 541 59, 69, 98, 105, 
118, 122 f., 129, 206, 211, 246 f.) are more or less doubtful, 
and relate to words which were susceptible of such a 
modification in the transference as was hardly possible 
in the case of biblical proper names. Further, the Syriac 
versions of the NT betray no consciousness that both names 
are derived from a ccmmon Semitic source: with them 
the initial letter of ‘aAdaios is always m (or x), of xAwmas invari- 
ably p. 
It is not likely that xAwrmás is derived by metathesis 
from xpsp (‘club’); nor is there the least certainty 


that xMwras is a contraction from xAeóras. 

On purely Greek soil, at any rate, «Aeo- when contracted would 
become either xAev- (¢.g., cAevxparys, especially in Doric) or 
kAov- (as 6eóÓwpos becomes @Oovdwpos; see Meisterhans, 
Gramm. d. attischen Inschrr. $ 19, and cp THEUDAS). Al 
the same time, the contraction of kAeómas into kAwmas mist be 
admitted to be at least possible, inasmuch as we know of no 
Greek word from which the syllable «Aw- can come. In this 
case the original form of the name will be xAeómarpos. For this 
reason, the accentuation xAwmas is preferable to xAwmas, 
EE as the accent is allowed to retain its original place in 
kAeórmas. 

In Jn. 1925, the only place where the name occurs ia 
NT, Clopas is mentioned as somehow related to a 

certain Mary. llegesippus (Eus. HE 

t A e i. 11 32:-6 iv. 224) informs us that 

pas p y Clopas was the brother of Joseph the 
not = Jesus à : Aib 

Feel’ aister father of Jesus. Whether this is the 

* Clopas referred to in Jn. 1925 depends, 

in the first instance, on the answer to the question, who 

is intended by the ‘Mary of Clopas' there. As there 

is no 'and' before her name, she would seem to be 


1 (The name is possibly the same as the Palm. P bb] (Chabot, no. 12). 


the form xrzelidp-] 
3 


Mr. 27 56. Mk. 15 40. 


(At the cross.) (At the cross.) 


(Atthesepulchre.) | (At the cross.) 
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identical with the sister of the mother of Jesus who has 
been referred to immediately before , but it is quite 
improbable that two sisters alive at the same time 
should have borne the same name, at least in a 
plebeian family. 

With a royal house the case is somewhat different. Of the 
sons of Herod the Great, two who never attained royal dignity 
bore the name of their father: one by his marriage. with the 
second Mariamnie, and one by his marriage with Cleopatra of 
Qmm (Jos. Ant, xvii. 13 BJ 1384, & 562). There was, 

sides, his second son by Malthake, wlio, however, as far as we 
know, took the name only as a reigning prince (see Lk. 31 and 
frequently), whilst before his accession he is in. Josephus invari- 
ably designated by his other nume, Antipas. is first son by 
Malthaké, 100, whom Josephus always names Archelaus, is 
called Herod on coins and in Cassius Dio (2527 ; cp Schur. G/T" 
1375, ET i. 239) Thus the name Herod seems already, lo some 
extent, to have acquired the character of a family name. 

If deAtrmov be the correct reading in Mk. 617 (so also in Mı. 
143, though not according to the western group), the son of 
Mariamme just mentioned, who, in point of faci, was the first 
husband of Herodias, must have borne the name Philip also, in 
addition to that of Herod, while at the same time this name, 
Philip, was borne hy his brother, who is known to us from 
Lk.31 as the tetrarch of NE. Palestine. As we are without 
evidence that the former Herod was called Philip, doubtless 
we must here conclude that Mk. and Mi. have fallen into an 
error, which, however, has been avoided by Lk. (319). 

Again, according to Jos, (dat. xii. 51 xv. 31. xix. 62), not only 
Onias III (high priest till 174 w.c., died 17: B.C.) and Jesus 
(Jason) his successor (high priest 174-171 n.c.), but also Onias 
(usually known as Menelaus) who came after Jason, were sons 
of the high priest Simon I1.2 2 Macc. (3442)), however, 
which is here very detailed, expressly speaks of Menelaos as 
brother of a Benjamite named. Simon, whilst the high priest 
Simon II, was of the tribe of Levi. 

If, accordingly, one is determined to hold by the 
identity of Mary of Clopas with the sister of the mother 
of Jesus, this must be on the assumption not only 
that she and the mother of Jesus were not children of 
the same marriage, but also that they had neither father 
nor mother in common—that, in fact, cach spou:e had 
brought into the new houschold a daughter by a former 
marriage, named Mary. It is no argument for the 
identity of the two to allege that we are not at liberty 
to lind more women mentioned in Jn.1925- than in 
Mt.2756 Mk. 1540. (161) and Lk. 2419 ;?. for John 
mentions the mother of Jesus, though she does not 
appear in any of the synoptists. fn other words, he 
did not hold himself bound by what they said, though, 
according to all scholars, their narratives lay before him. 
The only point on which he is distinctly in agreement 
with them is as to the presence of Mary Magdalene. 
If we will have it that he enumerates also the Salomé 
of Mark (whose identity with the mother of James and 
John the sons of Zebedee cannot seriously be doubted!, 
we can find her only in the sister of the mother of 
Jesus. Mary of Clopas must in that case be distinct 
from the latter, and may possibly be identined with the 
Mary who in Mt. is eallel the mother of James and 
Joses (or Joseph), in Mk. the mother of James the Less 
and Joses, or, more briefly, Mary [the mother] of Joses 
(so 1547) or Mary of James (so 161 and Lk. 2410). In 
this case, however, not only is it remarkable that the 
relationship of the apostles, James the Greater and John. 
with Jesus—as children of sisters—is nowhere mentioned 


In MH the name ‘Cleopatra’ usually appears under 


2 For a somewhat different account of these relations, see OwtAs. 


LK. 24 ro. Jn. 192:. 


(Atthesepulchre.) (At the cross.) 


Mary Magdalene. Mary the mother 


of Jesus. 


Mary Magdalene. | Mary Magdalene. Mary Magdalene. 


WaYTES oi yvog Toi 
ies 
avTQ. 


The sister of the , 
mother of Jesus. ^ 9 


Mary, the mother 
of James and 
Joses(or Joseph). 


The motherof the 
sons of Zebedee. 


Mary, the mother 
of James the Less 
and of Joses. 


Mary of James. | xai yvvaikes at |. Joanna. 
e.. anO MS 
PadcAatas. 


Mary of Clopas. ) 


Salome. Salome. Mary of James. Mary Magdalene. 
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or in any way alluded to ; but also it is almost unthink- 
able that the fourth evangelist presupposes the presence 
of the mother of John when in 1926 he proceeds: 
‘when Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the disciple 
standing by, whom he loved, he saith, etc.’ As far as 
the fourth evangelist is concerned, this scene furnishes 
a clear motive for thinking not only of the mother of 
Jesus as present, but also of the mother of John as 
absent. Lk. 2410 (at the sepulchre) puts in the place of 
the mother of John a certain Joanna. If, as he often 
does, the fourth evangelist is here taking Lk. rather 
than Mt. or Mk for his guide, it would be impossible 
to identify Mary of Clopas with the sister of the mother 
of Jesus, whose name on this assumption must be taken 
to be Joanna. It is certain, however, that in Lk. this 
Joanna is identical with the Joanna who is mentioned 
in 83 as the wife of a certain Chuza and not stated to 
have been related to the mother of Jesus. Thus we 
may take it that it was not she, any more than any of 
the others, that was intended by the fourth evangelist, 
and that most probably his reason for mentioning the 
sister of the mother of Jesus is that, according to Lk. 
2349, ‘all his acquaintance’ (yvweroi) are standing by 
the eross. There is no evidence of any allegorising 
intention that he could have had in the enumeration of 
these four (or three) women. Apart from the mother 
of Jesus and her sister, therefore, the names of the 
women seem simply to have been taken over from the 
Synoptists. 

Who was the mother of James and Joses, with whom, 
according to this view, Mary of Clopas would have to be 
identified? The James in question is often 
3. Clopas — TE E UT Sed d 

Alphzus ? supposed to bet e secon! James in the lis 

of theapostles. With this it seems to agree 
that Mk. calls him James the Less. Now, this James was 
a son of Alphzeus. Thus Alphaeus would appear to be 
the husband of the Mary mentioned by the Synoptists 
as present at the eross. From this it is not unusual to 
proceed to the further combination that in Jn. Clopas 
is named as the husband of Mary and that he is 
identical with Alpheus. — Philologically the names are 
distinct (see above, § 1) ; but the identification is possible 
if, according to a not uncommon Jewish eustom (Acts 
123 1225 1319 Col. 411), Clopas had two names. A 
further step is to bring in at this point the statement of 
Hegesippus that Clopas was a brother of Joseph the 
father of Jesus. Over and above this, many proceed 
to the assumption—shown above (8 2) to be untenable 
—that his wife Mary was identical with the sister of the 
mother of Jesus. 

In this case two brothers would have married two sisters, and 
the second James in the list of apostles would be a cousin of 
Jesus, and that both on the father's and on the mother's side. 
Even, however, if we regard Mary of Clopas as a different 
person from the sister of the mother of Jesus, her son, the 
second James, as long as he is regarded as the son of Clopas 
the uncle of Jesus, remains a cousin of Jesus, whilst, according 
to the identification of the sister of the mother of Jesus with the 
wife of Zebedee (spoken of above, § 2), this honour would helong 
rather to the first James and John the sons of Zebedee as being 
sons of the aunt of Jesus. 

The next question that arises is, Who was Joses, 
the second son of Mary, according to the Synoptists ? 
In Mk. 63 a Joses is named, along with 


4. The sons James, Judas, and Simon, amongst the 


e brethren of Jesus. This has given 
ae E OCCASIONI fOr crowning the series of com- 
of Jesus? 


binations which has been already ex- 


plained, and completing it with a hypothesis whereby | 


it becomes possible to deny the existence of literal 
brethren of Jesus, and to affirm the perpetual virginity 
of his mother. Once it is admitted that James and 
Joses were sons of Clopas ( = Alphzeus) and of Mary his 
wife, the same seems to hold good of all the ‘brethren 
of Jesus.' 
Jesus’ only in the sense in which ‘brethren’ (ác dol) 
is used instead of dveyroi (children of two brothers or 
two sisters) in 2 S. 209 (cp 17 25). 
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In that case they would be ‘brethren of | 
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Finally, to this is added, not as a necessary but as 
a welcome completion of the hypothesis, the suggestion 
that of the ‘brethren of Jesus’ not only James but 
also Simon and Judas were among the apostles. 

Both names, in point of fact, occur, at least in Lk. 615 4 Acts 
113 (Simon alone in Mk. 318 Mt. 103 /-). With regard to Joses, 
the fourth of the ‘brethren of Jesus,’ some have conjectured (carry- 
ing out the same hypothesis) that it was he who, according to Acts 
123-26, was nominated (though not chosen) as successor to the 
vacant place of Judas Iscariot. It is true that all the better 
authorities here read Joseph, not Joses (see BARsABAS); but, on 
the other hand, this reading being accepted, it can be pointed 
out that according to the better MSS (at least in Mt. 18 55) 
Joseph, not as in Mk.63 Joses, is the name of the fourth 

brother’ of Jesus. 

This whole identification of the ‘brethren of Jesus’ 
with apostles or aspirants to the apostleship, however, 
is quite untenable. According to Mk. 321 31 Mt. 12 46 f. 
Lk.8:9 Jn.75, the brethren of Jesus disbelieved his 
Messiahship while he was alive, and in Actsl1:4 1 Cor. 
95 they are distinctly separated from the apostles. 

Even if we give up the identification with apostles, 
Mary cannot be the mother of the cousins of Jesus. 

Had she been so related to Jesus, Mt. and Mk., in seeking 
to indicate her with precision, would have named not two 
sons but four; or rather they would have mentioned no names 
al all, but simply said ‘the mother of the cousins of Jesus.’ 
Moreover, it is only of Symeon, the second ‘ bishop’ of Jerusalem, 
that Hegesippus says he was son of Clopas aud cousin of Jesus. 
If Hegesippus had regarded the four ‘brethren of Jesus' as his 
cousins, he would surely have de-ignated Symeon's predecessor 
also (James the * brother’ of Jesus) as son of Clopas, and Symeon 
himself, by whom in this case the Simon of Mk. 6 3 Mt. 1355 
would be meant, he would have designated as brother of James. 
This, however, is what he does not do: he calls James simply 
‘the Just’ (ò 8ixatos), and says (Eus. //£ iii. 326) that men ‘of 
the race of the Lord’ (amò yévovs rov xupiov) had presided over the 
church (in Palestine) in peace until Symeon the son of Clopas, the 
uncle of Jesus, was arraigned and crucified ; cp iii. 206. 

Lastly, it is idle to deny the existence of actual 
‘brethren of Jesus’: that is distinetly vouched for by the 
mpwrotoxoy of Lk.27—an expression all the weightier 
because it has been already suppressed in Mt. 125. 

If James and Joses, the sons of Mary aeeording to 
the synoptists, are thus no cousins of Jesus, we could all 
the more readily believe that they were 
really apostles or at least constant com- 
panions (.Acts]2r) of Jesus. Such an assumption, how- 
ever, is not borne out by a single hint, and at the stage 
of the diseussion we have now reached it has no more 
interest than the other which makes Clopas identical 
with Alphzeus and regards him as the husband of Mary. 
The Mary in question, we are forced to conclude, was 
simply a woman not known otherwise than as the mother 
of a James and a Joses. Why is it, then, that the fourth 
evangelist designates her, not by reference to these sons 
of hers, but by calling her ‘of Clopas’? That he here 
intends the Cleopas of Lk. 2418 is quite improbable (see 
CLEOPAS); but neither is it likely that he can have 
meant a man named Clopas who was wholly unknown 
to his readers. His allusion must rather have been to 
the Clopas whom we know from Hegesippus as the 
brother of Joseph. There is no trace of any allegorising 
intention in this: we may take it that the evangelist is 
following tradition. It is possible, therefore, that 
Clopas was the husband of Mary, in which case James 
and Joses are cousins of Jesus, but not to be identified 
with his brothers of the same name, nor yet with the 
apostle James and the Joseph (or Joses) Barsabas of 
Actslo3. It is more probable, however, if the prevailing 


5. Conclusion. 


l [n Eus. ZZ iti. 201 Hegesippus speaks of of amò yévovs rot 
kvpiov viwvoi 'loUóa, roU xarà cápxa Acyoxevov avToU adeAdo ; 
and in iv. 22 4 he says that ô éx Oetov avrov [Jesu] Supewr ò rov 
Kúra was aveysios tov xupiou óevrepos. Inasmuch as he does 
not regard James as aveysds mpwros, as has been shown, the 
words àevrepos and Aeyoxévov can mean only that he regards 
Symeon as ‘ cousin’ and Jude as ‘ brother’ of Jesus in a modified 
sense. Heappears, then, to favour the assumption of the rap8evia 
of Mary at Jesus’ birth. All the more remarkable is it that he 
does not yet seem to have drawn the further consequence of 
denying other sons to her. His statement that Clopas was the 
uncle of Jesus, therefore, does not proceed upon any such theo 
as that in favour of which it has (as we have seen) been applied 
and therefore in respect of trustworthiness is open to no suspicion. 
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usus loquendi is to be taken as a guide, that Clopas is 
designated as the /a/Aer of Mary. In this case it is 
Mary herself who is the cousin of Jesus. In either case 
it is remarkable that in the synoptists she should be 
characterised not by her relationship to Jesus, but simply 
by mention of her sons; and this on the assumption 
that it is the uncle of Jesus who is intended, suggests a 
doubt as to whether the mention of Clopas in this con- 
nection is correct. 
The apocryphal Acts of tbe Apostles, following the combina- 
tion mentioned above ($ 4), for the most part identify Symeon, 
son of Clopas, the second bishop of Jerusalem 
6. Later spoken of by Hegesippus, with the apostle 
traditions. Simon the Canauzan (AV ‘the Zealot’); some 
give him iu addition the name of Judas, and 
some make the name of his father his own proper name also, but 
in the form Cleopas or Cleophas, so that he is identified also with 
the disciple mentioned in Lk. 2418. He is at the same time 
enumerated among ‘the Seventy’ of Lk. 101 (Lipsius, Apokr. 
A p.-gesch. ii. 21427.). According tothe /7easure-cave (Schatz- 
Aóhé, ed. Mezold, 1888, p. 267, 5; see Fhes, Syr. ed. Payne- 
Smith, col. 3629), a Syriac colic een of legends dating from the 
sixth century, he was brother not only of Nicodemus (a statement 
made of the apostle Judas also in a Latin list of apostles given 
in Lipsius, 1 193), but also of [oseph of Arimathica. p, W. s. 


CLOTH, CLOTHING. On these and similar words 
see, generally, DRESS, § r. 

The words are used with considerable looseness and fre- 
eu interchange with others of similar meaning. — * Cloth’ 


(and ‘clothes’) occasionally render a (Dress, § I[1]), and 
noo (MANTLE), also once 0222, 2 K. Sis, AV (BED, 8 3); 


for ‘owvdwr, Mt. 27 59, see Linen. ‘Cloth’ to denote material 
or fabrie is found only in Esth. 16, RVmg. For ‘cloths 


of service' (Ex. et, AV; mn "43) see Dress, 


&$3n. For ‘striped cloths’ (Pr: 716 RV, mas =f) see LINEN, 
RV prefers ‘cloths in Ezek. 27 20 (sa)! Lk. 2412 (66óviov), 
where AV has ' clothes,’ and ‘ BP otherwise recurs in Gen. 
49 15 AV (mo, RV *vesture ), 1 5. 412, EV (49), Ezek. 27 24, 
AV (pb; RV ‘wrappings’: see DRESS, $112). ‘Clothing’ 
is used to render the general terms viz? (Job 247), 733 (74. 
22 16), 7223 (Is. 23 18), ngan (76, 59 17), as well as the specific 
ny, Is. 36 (MANTLE). 


CLOUD, PILLAR OF (ir) TY), 
see PILLAR OF CLOUD. 


CLUB (NDA, (à ; cpypa Job 4129 [21] RV, AV 
‘dart'). Read ¿uriak ‘javelin,’ and see WEAPONS. 


CNIDUS (knidoc [ANV : Ti. WH]), a city on Cape 
Crio (anc. ‘Triopium) in the extreme SW. of Asia Minor, 
between Cos and Rhodes. It was originally built upon 
the rocky island (vices óy9XT] 0carpociózs, Strabo, 656) 
forming the cape, united to the mainland by a causeway, 
—thus making two harbours, one on the N. and the 
other on the S. of the isthmus (cp Mitylene and 
Myndus). 

The inhabitants soon spread eastwards over the neighbouring 
part of the peninsula. he moles of the large southern port are 
still in existence, as well as much of the ancient city, The 
situation of Cnidus was eminently favourable to its development 
as a commercial and naval power ; but, curiously like Cos i in this 
respect, it played no part as a naval " state—probably owing to 
the repressive influence of Rhodes. 


The commerctal importance of the city was inevitable. 
It lies upon the maritime highway (cp Thuc. 835, mepl 
Tpidmiov ras am’ Alytrrav 6\Kadas mTpocBaAXoUcas 
fu\AauSdvew). Very early it had trade with Egypt 
and shared in the Hellenion at Naucratis (Herod. 2178). 
At least as early as the second century B.C. Cnidus had 
attracted Jewish settlers, for in 1 Macc. 1523 it appears 
in the list of places to which the cireular letter of the 
Roman senate in favour of the Jews (circa 139-8 B.C.) 
is said to have been addressed. Paul must have passed 
the city on his way to Caesarea (Acts 21: f.) ; but its 
name occurs only in Acts 277 (BpaóvmAoo0vres kai pós 
yevóuevou xarà Thv Kvldov) after Myra had been 


31 3o, 


Exod. 13 21 ; 


1 For wan 333 Gra. reads [2n [56 but we should more 
probably emend to DC"TriD 323 ‘with young subirs’ (cp 


Horse, MizRAIM, § 2 @ end); *33 became 33, and from the 
transposition and confusion of letters wams easily arose (Che.). 
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passed, on the voyage to Rome. The continuous NW, 
(Etesian) winds had made the voyage over the 130 m. 
between Myra and Cnidus tedious ; and rendered the 
direct course from Cnidus, by the N. side of Crete, 
impossible (uh posedvros Nuâs Tod ávépov). 

The wines of Cnidus, especially un kind called Protro 
excelled any produced in Asia (Str. 637). The best claim o the 
city to renown lies in the intellectua Bud of its inhabitants 
and their encouragement of art. ‘They possessed, at the Lesche 
at Delphi, two pictures by Polygnótus (middle of fifth cemury ; 
Paus. x. 2514). They bought the Aphrodite of Praxitéles (his 
niasterplece, quaii ut viderent multi navigaverunt Cnidum ; 
Plin. Z/N xxxvi. 54: the Cnidians E orien” Aphro- 
dite, Paus. i. 13). ln addition, they had works by Bryaxis and 
Scopas. Eudoxus the astronomer, Ctesias the physician and 
historian, Agatharchides, and Sostratus the architect who built 
the Vharos of Alexandria, all belonged to Cnidus (cp Str. 119, 
656). 

For plan and views of the remains see Newton's Fist. of 
Discoveries at flalicarnassus, etc., 1861-63; /ravels and 
Discoveries in the Levant, 2167 f. Ww. J. W. 


COACH (25), Is. 6620 AV™ See LITTER. 


COAL. The coal of OT and NT is undoubtedly char- 
coal. A piece of black charcoal was termed one ( pehham ; 


cp perh. Ass. pénte [or pê Amtu*) ‘fire’ i 

iren oor [écxápa], Is. 41 x 54 16T 
[&v0paf; carbo]); pieces in process of combustion, 
‘live coals,’ nna, poni (gahhéléth, gehhilim ; ep Ar. 
jahima to glow, and perh. Ass. gulu, a shining precious 
stone; ódvOpat; prune), and often, more precisely, 
tix "bn; (coals of fire), Lev. 1612, etc. In this distinction, 
which is not uniformly observed (ep Is. 44 12 54 16), 
lies the point of the vivid eomparison Prov. 26 21 (RV 
‘as coals are to hot embers,’ ete. ). 

Of the other words rendered by ‘coal’ in the OT it is sufficient to 
say that nasa! rispah (1s. 66)is rather a ‘hot stone’ (so RVing. ; 
àv6pa£ , the Des] [NIY], resdiphim, of 1K. 196 (ond 
oAvpl| : érns) being, in like manner, the hot stones on which Elijah's 
cake was baked (see Bir AD, § 224] ; that nz, resef/t, identified 
by the Rabbins with 732, reşefh, and twice rendered 'coals' 
(Ct.85 AV, Hab.85 AV, RVmg. ; AVmg. ‘burning diseases’), 
is rather ‘flame’ or fire-bolt (cp RV);2 and that "nz, &45x 
(Lam. 48; àaBoÀn ; carbones; EV, ‘their visage is blacker than 
a coal’), is properly ' Aac&ness' (so the margins; others ' soot 
Liceo]. 

The Hebrews doubtless used for fuel as great a 
variety of woods as the modern Syrians now use (see 

2. Fuel Post in PEFOQ, ‘91, pp. r18 f) Several 
' * are named in Is. 44 14-16. Ps. 1204 (RV™8-) 
mentions ‘coals of broom (cn4),’ a desert shrub which, 


when reduced to charcoal, throws out an intense heat 
(on the text see JUNIPER). The references to thorns as 
fuel (evo, esp) are many ; particular mention is made 


of the buckthorn or perhaps bramble (sw, Ps. 589 [10]), 


of chaff— chopped straw (libn), ihe refuse of the 
threshing- floor (Mt. 312)—and of withered herbage 
(Mt. 630 Lk. 1228) At the present time the favourite 
fuel of the Bedouin is the dung of camels, cows (cp 
Ezek. 4:5), asses, etc., which is carefully collected, and, 
after being mixed with “42 or chopped straw, is made 
into flat cakes, which are dried and stored for the 
winter's use. We may assume that this sort of fuel 
was not so much required before the comparative 
denudation of the country, though Ezek. 4 12-15 certainly 
suggests that it was not altogether unknown. 
The charcoal was burned in a brasier (nx, Jer. 36 22 ff. ; 
AV ‘hearth,’ RV 'brasier') or chafing-dish (zx 73, 
Zech. 126, RV ' pan of fire'), —at least 
3. The hearth. in the houses of the um The 
‘fire of coals' (dv@paxid) at which Peter warmed 
himself in the high priest's palace was no doubt a fire 
of charcoal (so RV™8:) in a brasier? (Jn, 1818 219). 


1 nS» ness ‘coal’ (=Ar. rag /*?) is to be kept distinct from 
aps ‘pavement ' (cp verb in Cant. 3 10), which core pod. to 
Ar. rasafa, ‘to arrange side by side’: see Dr. Tenses”), 231. 

2 See Dr.’s elaborate note on Dt. 3224. 

3 For the arrangement of a modern Syrian ‘hearth,’ see 
Landberg's Proverbes et Dictons, 73 /-, 155 (with illustration). 
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In the houses of the humbler classes, the hearth (apb, 


only of altar-hearth Lev. 62 [9]; mod. Ar. mawkida) 
was probably a mere depression in the floor, the smoke 
escaping, as best it could, through the door or the 
latticed window (agay, Hos. 133, EV * ehimney"). See 
LATTICE. Chimneys there were none; the AV render- 
ing, ‘ere ever the chimneys in Zion were hot’ in 4 Esd. 
6 4, is based on a corruption of the Latin text (RV ‘or 
ever the footstool of Zion was established ' ). 

Coal and coals supply a variety of metaphors. Thus 
‘to quench one's coal’ (n»n 25. 147; cp the classical 


fwrvpov, and sce Dr. ad foc.) is a 
gu aphors di figure for depriving a person 
of the privilege of posterity, otherwise expressed as a 
putting out of one's eandle (rather, 'lamp ')— Prov. 
139 etc. To heap ‘eoals of fire,’ or glowing charcoal, 
on an enemy's head must, it would seem, be to adopt 
a mode of revenge calculated to awaken the pains of 
remorse in his breast (Prov. 2522! (MT), Rom. I22o). 
Again, ‘kindle not the coals of a sinner'—that is, do 
not stir up his evil passions—is the sage adviee of the 
son of Sirach (Ecclus. 810) ; ep Ecclus. 1132, ‘from a 
spark of fire a heap of many coals (dv@paxia) is 
kindled,' which finds an echo in Ja. 35. A. R. S. K. 


COASTLAND (Is. 206+ RV; Is. 11 11 2326 2415 
5918 Jer.2522 Ezek.396 Dan.1118 Zeph.211; RVmg., in Jer. 
47 4 ' sea coast’); a rendering of "& (moos; EV usually ‘isle ' or 
‘island,’ AVmg. occasionally *country' or 'region") See Isrr. 

COAT, an inexact rendering : 

G) Of n;ih2 (see Tunic) in Gen. 373 EV (RVmg. ‘long 
garment’), Ex. 28 4, etc. ; (2) of Gop in 1 S. 219 AV (RV ‘robe’; 
see Tunic); (3) of SED in Dan. 321 AV (AVne. ‘mantle’, RV 
*hosen'; see BREECHES); (4) of xvTov in Mt.540 EV (see 
Tunic): (9) of xAawus in 2 Macc. 1235 AV (see MaNTLE). For 
‘broidered coat’ see EMBROIDERY, § 1. 

COAT OF MAIL occurs as a rendering of wann, ZaArá 
(Ex.2832 3923 RV; AV ‘habergeon’), 72, Firyán (1s. 59 17 
RVmg, EV 'breastplate, and C's pe? jw, 1S.175 EV; 
see BREASTPLATE. 

COCK (adextwp). Mt. 263474 Mk.1335 143072 
Lk. 223460 Jn.1338 1827. On the ‘cock-erowing’ 
(aXexropodwvia) spoken of in Mk. 1335 information is 
given elsewhere (see Day, § 4). Mt., Lk., and Jn. 
speak of only this cock-crowing. The tradition preserved 
in Mark, on the other hand (though the text in the MSS 
differs), refers to a second. Thus the cock had 
completed its journey to Palestine. Its home was in 
India; thence it came to Babylonia? and Persia. 
Homer indeed gives AXexrwp as the name of a man; 
but Aristophanes (Av. 438) considers the cock the 
' Persian bird.’ To the Jews, too, as well as (presum- 
ably) to the Egyptians, it was a Persian bird, even 
though the Targumic and Talmudic word for cock 
(Susan) may have a Babylonian origin.’ 

Not improbably we have in Prov. 3031 a reference to 
the impression which it produced not so long after its 
introduction into Palestine. The evidence of the 
versions * in favour of the rendering 'cock' eannot be 
regarded lightly, and there is no proof whatever of the 
sense of ‘well girt up’ for «rq, or for the application 


of the term to the greyhound. The Talmudic «r3 also 
certainly means some bird (a kind of raven)? The 


1 For another view of this PESSE involving an emendation 
of the text, see Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 142, who follows Bickell. 

2 "There is said to be a representation of a cock on a cylinder 
seal of the reign of Nabu-na'id. — 

3 So, at least, Hommel, Hastings’ DB 1 214. 

4 5 BNAC (2166) aAéxTwp évrepuraTov OndAciacs eUiyvxos ; simi- 
larly Aq., Theod., Quinta, Pesh. | TT gallus succinctus 


lumbos (Vg.). Wildeboer ('97) speaks inconsistently, but favours 
the rendering ‘cock,’ if pno may be altered. For ‘greyhound’ 
he has nothing to say. 

5 See the Dicts. of Levy and Jastrow: Rashi here renders 


‘starling’ (cp Syr. | ES T Ar. gurzir). 
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key to the difference of usage is supplied by Ar. sarsara, 
‘to make a shrill noise’; hence sarsar" is used in 
Arabic for both the cricket and the cock. The kin- 
dred Hebrew word also might be widely used : (1) for 
the cock, (2) for the starling. ‘The second element in 
the phrase pnp wr is seemingly a difficulty. The 
word is no doubt corrupt. Dyserinek and Gratz would 
read xg; cp © évmepirarév. To keep nearer to 
the Hebrew and to find a more striking phrase, it is 
better to read cin» and render ' the cock who loves to 


take up a quarrel.’ EV rather uncritically gives GREY- 
HOUND (g.7.): cp FOWL, § 2. 

There is a word in Job 3836 (y2%) whieh Vg., the 
two Targs., and Delitzseh render ‘ cock’ (AV * heart,’ 
RV ‘mind,’ mg. 'meteor'). As, however, it is evident 
that some sky-phenomenon is meant, we should almost 
certainly read for "zt. nep, ‘the bow star, to cor- 
respond to nmn (so read for mine), ‘the lance star.’ 


The bow star is Sirius, the lance star Antares. See 
Che. /BL, 1898. TIK: C: 


COCKATRICE is an archaic English word, derived 
or corrupted from the mediæval Lat. cad atrix [see the 
New Eng. Dict., s.v.], but often confounded with 
' erocodile'; the forni of the word suggested the fable 
that the animal was hatehed by a cock from the egg of 
a viper. For Pr. 2332 AV (EV"X. ADDER; RVme. 
‘basilisk ') and Is. 118 595 Jer. St7t AV (RV ‘basilisk,’ 
EV"&- ‘or adder’; apes, sipAÁómi) see SERPENT, § 
1(7). For Is. 14 29 (yes, sepha', EV as before, Vg. 
regulus) see SERPENT, § r (6). (5 has BaeiXoxos in 
Is. 595 (EV Viper, Heb. ‘ep/'eh) and in Ps. 90 (91] 13 
(EV ADDER, Heb. pethen). | Horapollon (11) identifies 
the basilisk with the Egyptian urzeus, a golden image of 
which is the usual ornament of the divine or royal 
head-dress. Probably this was the kind of serpent 
meant by (5; the uræus, being divine, had of course 
extraordinary powers (see SERPENT, § 1, nos. 6 and 7). 

According to Furetiére, the cocatrix (cockatrice) is a kind of 
basilisk which haunts caverns and pits. The name calcatrix, 
however, properly means the ichneumon. Under the form 
Chalcadri, we find it in the Slavonic Secrets of noch (121 15 1), 
where, however, the writer may be thinking of the crocodile. 
See CROCUDILE. T. Ki € 


COCKLE, EV"£&, better ' noisome weeds’ (TU'N2, 
) šik; Baroc [BNAC]), Job314of. The cognate verb 
means in Hebrew 'to stink'; but the primary sense 
of the root, aceording to Nóldeke ( ZD.1G 40 727 ['86]), 
is the more general one of badness or worthlessness. 
A kindred substantive is DUNS, ' wild grapes ' (Is. 52 4). 
As ngw3 occurs only onee in Hebrew and is unknown 


to the cognate languages, there is no evidence to 
justify the identification with a particular plant, such as 
the ' eockle' of EV ; still, as etymology seems to point 
to some 'stinking weed,' there is something to be said 
for the suggestion of Sir Joseph Hooker, that perhaps 
the reference is to the stinking arunis. 

Several of the arums are plentiful in Syria—e.g., Arum Dios- 
coridis, Sibth., A rut Palestinum, Boiss., and species of Helico- 
phyllum (cp Tristram, WH# 439). The ancient versions, in 
supposing that a thorny plant is intended,! were no doubt guided 


by the parallelism of the verse. The older English Versions use 
'cockle as the rendering of $igariva in Mt. 18, See Tares. 


N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 
CCELESYRIA (koiAH cypia [BAL])—7.e., ‘ hollow 


Syria,’ first mentioned in 1 Esdras, where (xoin)? 
LN Zvpía x. Powixy represents MJI IY, the 

Name Aram. equivalent of the Heb. 933i] 3Y (cp 
Ezra 836 Neh. 37). 

The name occurs in 1 Esd.217 24 f. 27= Ezra 4 10 16 /. 20; 
1 Esd. 63727 29= Ezra5 36668; 1 Esd. 7 1 867 — Ezra613 836. 
G's version of the canonical Ezra regularly renders by mepay 
(but mépa Ezra 6672125 [BA]) rov fmorauov; once, however, 


1 So GBNAQ renders DPN by áxavóac in Is. 52 4. 


however, ' carobs ' (see Husks). 
2 x, is a few times omitted—e.g., 1 Esd. 225 63, etc. 
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¢owépa r. wor., in Ezra 420 (BA). With this we may compare 
the wepay Evdpdrov, which, with rà «dre Hs 'Agias pépn 
(Asia Minor: NW. of Taurus) appears in the famous Gadatas 


inscription of l'arius 1. (A47. Corr. Hell. 13529 (89), 146.83 
cp Meyer, Anfst.19/.). The same Aramaic designation is 
found upon a coin of the Persian period * Mazdai . . . who is 
over nua aay’ (cp Hal. Mel, Epig. 64 /), and seems to be the 
origin of lis fame of the Persian iu 4 rbáya (for another 
/^ Sippora view, see ARARIA, § 2). Powixn and ‘Apafia 
occur together as one archonship in the epilogue to the Anadasis 
(see Marg. Fund. 39 /7.).! That the Minawan pa x is to be 


connected with 523p, arédya, though affirmed by Hartmann 
(ZA 1181), Meyer (/5. 327), and Marq. (of. cit. 74, cp EDER, 
1), is strenuously denied b Glaser (cp AIG, 1897, 8 3 f. ; see 
Hommel, 4 //7 324 7.), who is, however, perhaps too strongly 
preidicel in favour of an exceedingly remote date for the 
inscriptions i question. 

Cuwlesyria is, strictly, the designation applied since 
the time of the Seleucilie to the depression between the 

Extent. ‘*° Lebanons, otherwise known as the 
2. Extent. ibik of Lebanon (cp Josh. 1117 127), the 
mod. Ze£áà'; cp LEBANON.? In the Grecian period 
the term includes all E; Palestine. "Thus, according to 
Josephus (Anz. i. 11 s), the seals of the Ammonites and 
Moabites were in it, and among its towns he mentions 
Scythopolis and Gadara (74. xiii. 132 f). In its widest 
sense it included Raphia (so Polyb. 580), and stretched 
' as far as the river Euphratesand Egypt" (457. xiv. 45). 
In 1 Esd. and Maccabees (see below) these are its 
limits ; and, roughly used, rather in a political than in a 
geographical sense, it and Phoenicia constitute the more 
southerly part of the kingdom of the Seleucidiv. At 
this period the districts referred to appear as one fiscal 
domain, under the suzerainty of one governor (viz., 
Apollonius [2 Macc. 35] Ptolemy [88] Lysias [10 11]). 
Under the Romans the term was again restricted, and 
Coelesyria (with Damascus as its capital; cp tad. xiii. 152 
B/i. 48) was officially separated from Phanicia and 
Judiva(-£n?. xii. dandy; Pliny,57). When, therefore, 
in 47 and 43 B.C., Herod was in command of Carle- 
syria, he seems to have possessed no authority over the 
southern province. SAC 


COFFER (13N), 15. 68:rist. 

© has: in v.8 ev Oepart BepexOav [B*], -paex. [Bab vid.], ev 0. 
apyo$ | X], ev 8. Baepyag |L]; in 27. 11 15, To Gena epyaB |B], ro 6. 
apyos [.A], ev &eu art BaepyaG and ro 0. Baepyag [L]. Ay. Adprag 
(or vos); Sym. Aapvaxiov; Jos. yAwacoxokov. Vg. always 
capsella. 

The foreign-looking but really corrupt word argiz 
illustrates the need of a more correct Hebrew text (see 
TENT, § a 

We cannot accept the far-fetched etymologies of Lag. 
(ters. 85) and Klo. (Sam., ad loc.) The 1 probably sprang 
out of a ‘final nin‘ (D, which was attached as a correction to 
an ordinary nün—thus pow (cp -av [B]. In this case the 
*couer' was really not distinguished in name from the ark 
(Q^X) Or ev Oepare (B, cp Lev. 246)  Ze., no yosi in a 
pile, may represent the true text; but more probably Oeua= 
Onpa Onxn ‘box.’ See Che. Erp. 7. 10521 (Aug. ay and on 
the narrative which contains the word, see Budde (5/707), who 
carefully separates the interpolations. PORIG 


COFFIN (ÑN. copoc), Gen. 5026; also Lk. 714 
AV" See DEAD, § I. 


COHORT (crreipa), -cts101. 
CORNELIUS, § 1. 


COLA, RV CHOLA (ywa [B]. kæ. [3]. keeiAa 
[Nta] —om. Vg. Syr.) — mentioned with BETOMES- 
THAM, BEBAI, and Chobai (see CitoBA),* as places to 
which orders were sent to follow up the pursuit of the 


See ARMY, § 10; 


! It is mentioned in the Behistun Inscription of Darins 
Hystaspis between Babylonia and Assyria. — In another in- 
scription of the class, however, this position is occupied by 
Arbaya (cp Jour. Roy. As. Soc. 10280 ['47]. 

2 On the supposed reference to this valley (rich in heathen 
remains) in Am. 1 s (' valley of Aven ‘—/.¢., of Sin), see AVEN, 3. 
This district is also called Magavas (Strabo, 2 1617, ed. Meineke 
[66]. or Mapavas (Polyb. 5 45), a name which may be derived 
from a hypothetical MY, ‘depression’; cp y Mt ANY, 'tosink.' 

3 Considerable confusion appears in the treatment of this and 
the preceding names in the Greek Versions. 
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enemy after the death of Holofernes (Judith 154). 
Possibly the HotoN of Josh. 145: may be intended 
(Zockler), —5Nc^^ identifies the place with Kktt.AH ; 
cp Josh. 1544. 


COLHOZEH (n5, § 23, as if ‘he seeth all’), 
a Jerusalemite of Nehemiah's time (Neh. 315; om. BNA, 
yoAozei [L]; 115, yadea [BN], -Aaza [A]. xo. [1]). 
As misleading a name as l'ahath-moab or as Ifallohesh. 
A clan of ‘seers’ at this period would of course be 
interesting ; but the name is miswritien for en ba (EV 
* Hallohesh '), probably under the influence of the name 
Hazaiah, which follows in Neh. 11s.  gmba itself is 
miswritten. See HALLOHESH. Wes, TUR 


COLIUS (kwAioc [A]) 1 Esd. 923= Ezra 1025, 
KELAIAI (g.v. ). 
COLLAR. 1. ‘Collars’ in AV Judg. 826 become in 


RV ‘pendants’ (MDU). 


2. 'Collar' is also applied, inappropriately, to the 
round hole (ap) for the head and neck in a garment. 


So in Job 30:8, ‘It bindcth me about as the collar of 
my coat’ (EV), and in Ps.1332 (RV), ‘that flows 
down to the collar of his robes’ (Kay). ' Collar ' here 
should be ‘ opening.’ 

In Ps. Ac, however, it is thought that the border of the 
opening, rather than the opening itself, must be intended, 8 
Sym. have émi mhv wav—ie., the lambskin trimming or edging 
on the neck-opening (cp Tg., amn ‘fringe’). F.V, however, 
ventures on ‘skirts (skirt) of his garments’; the revisers felt 
that, even if AV gave an improbable rendering, they had 
nothing better to set in its place. The text can perhaps be 
corrected (see Che. /’s.(2)); it is certainly not right as it stands. 
In Job Zc., Budde and Duhm preter to render ‘even as my tunic’; 
but this does not make the passage clear. There is reason 
to think (Che. Arp. Times, 103826 [May '9,]) that we should 
read BIEN in c. 12a (5 éreAaBero) and ‘S2 and ‘JINN in. 184, 
and render 

By (his) great power he takes hold of my garment, 
By the opening of my tunic he grasps me. 


See RING, § 2. 


The word rendered in these two passages ‘collar’ becomes 
thole’ in EV of Ex. 28 323 the context suggested this. The 
‘hole for the head’ (RV) in the priestly me'i? (robe) was to 
have a ‘binding (lit. lip) round about’; the material cut out 
was to be folded over, and so to make what might fairly be 
called a collar. In later Heb. we find the terms nne2 (opening) 
or suis = ma (receptacle of the neck). 

3. RV£- gives ‘collar’ for a certain instrument of 
punishment (prs, sdk, Jer. 2026, AV 'stocks,! RV 
'shackles'). The root (like po) in Aramaic and 
Talmudic means to bind, to contine. Kimhi takes it 
to be a manacle for hands, not a collar. Orelli, on the 
other hand, compares Arab. sindk (necklace).  ($5&4o 
eis TOV KaTapaxTny represents «3s and can scarcely be 
correct. 


COLLEGE, RV SECOND QUARTER (MS; Vg. 
Secunda), as if the ‘new town ' of Jerusalem (2 K. 9214,— 
2 Ch. 3422; Zeph.1:0). Fhe rendering ' college’ is due 
to Tg. Jon. 2 K. 2214 NIBSIN NDS, ‘in the house of 
instruction.’ See JERUSALEM. 

The text is, however, plainly corrupt. In Zeph. 110 the 


natural parallel to the ‘lish gate’ is the ‘gate of the old‘ 
(see Neh. 1239, where these gates are mentioned together). 


For 33eD77[9, therefore, read 22? 7 "E32 ' from the gate of the 


old city.’ Similarly in 2 K. and 2 Ch. Zc. (see HULDAH). See 
also Hasskvt An. In 2 K. 2214, pageva [BA], -erva H11, 
AV mg. ‘second part,’ RVing. ‘Heb. 27/sAneA." In 2 Ch. 3422, 
paagavaı [B], pegavar [A], uageerra [L], AVmg. *in the school,’ 
or ‘in the second part,’ RYme. ‘Heb. Mishneh.’ In Zeph. 110, 


ms Sevrepas [BRAQ]; AV ‘the second.’ 


COLONNADE (DOW), Ezek. 40:6, RV™ — See 
PORCH, TEMPLE. 


COLONY (KxoAwnia [Ti WH]) Acts1612.+ See 
PHILIPPI, 


COLOSSE, better Colossa (koAoccat [Ti. WH. 
and coins and inscrip.]; koAaccar later MSS, Byz. 
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and some mod. edd.: the latter form was 
possibly the native pronunciation !), 
a town on the S. bank of the Lycus 
(Churuk Su), a tributary of the Maeander, in that part 
of the Roman province of Asia which the Greeks 
called Phrygia. In the neighbourhood of Colossz were 
Hierapolis and Laodicea (cp Col 2:4:3:5/.) As 
those two cities rose in iniportance, Colossz seems 
to have continuously declined (cp Rev. 1:11 314, where 
the church in Laodicea ranks among the seven great 
churches of Asia) Herodotus (730; cp Xen. Azad. 
i. 26) speaks of Coloss as ‘a city of great size’: 
but in Strabo's time Laodicea is numbered among 
the greatest of the Phrygian cities, whilst Colossze, 
although it had some trade, is only a móAuwya (Strabo, 
576, 578). In Paul's time Pliny (ZZV 541) enumerates 
it among the eeZeberrima oppida of the district ; but that 
is merely historical retrospect. Its geographical position, 
on the great route leading from Ephesus to the Euphrates 
(it was passed, e.g., by Xerxes in his march through 
Asia Minor, Herod. Z.c.), was important. Hence arises 
the question as to whether the place was ever visited by 
Paul. 

On his third journey Paul ‘ went over all the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order’ (Acts1823), and, ‘ having 
passed through the upper coasts (rà darw- 


writers, 


1. Description. 


s m Tepixa pépy) came to Ephesus’ (Acts19 1). 
e EERIE The natural route would certainly be that 


followed by commerce, which would pass 
through Colossæ, though travellers might, as Ramsay 
suggests (Ch. in R. Emp. 94), take a road to the north- 
ward, avoiding the Lycus valley entirely. It is, how- 
ever, open to us to admit that the apostle may have 
passed through the town without making any stay. It 
seems distinctly to follow from Col.21 ('as many as 
have not seen my face in the flesh’) that at the date 
of writing Paul was not personally acquainted with the 
Colossian church ; but it would be unsafe to argue that 
he had not seen the town itself. If he did no missionary 
work there on his third journey through Asia Minor, it is 
impossible to assign his assumed activity at Colossz 
to the second journey on the strength of the expression 
‘gone throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia‘ 
(Acts 166): on that occasion he diverged northwards 
from the eastern trade route leading by way of Colossa 
to Ephesus, and ultimately reached Troas (v. 7 /). 
Further, although ethnologically Colossze ranked as a 
Phrygian town, politically it belonged to Asia, a province 
which was altogether barred to missionary effort on the 
occasion of the second journey (Acts166; see ASIA, 
PHRYGIA). 

It would still be possible to argue that Paul established 
the Colossian church on an unrecorded visit made from 
Ephesus during his three years’ stay there (cp Acts 19 10, 
‘so that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word '). 
Nevertheless, Col. 1 4 (‘since we eard of your faith’) 
18 21 are opposed to the idea of personal effort on his 
part, especially when contrasted with such passages as 
Gal.16 1 Cor. 31-10, where we have positive claim to 
the foundation of the churches addressed. Nor is it 
allowable to insist that Epaphras and Philemon, who 
were certainly Colossians (Col. 412), must necessarily 
have been converted by Paul at Colosszc itself. The 
Colossian church was an indirect product of the apostle's 
activity at Ephesus. To whom, then, must the actual 
foundation be ascribed ? Probably to Epaphras, who 
is called ‘a faithful minister of Christ‘ for the Colossians 
(Umép tud, so AV : better bép quay, ‘on our behalf,’ 
RV), and their teacher (Col. 17, cp 412 13), although the 
honour has been claimed for Timotheus, on the ground 
that his name is joined with that of Paul in the Salutation 
(Col. 11). 

1 The name is prohably connected with Koloe (lake near 
Sardis. Str. 626), the form being grecized to suggest a connection 
with xoAogads. The more educated ethnic was KoAocaqvós, 


the illiterate form KoAagaaevs being perhaps nearer the native 
word. See Rams. Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1l 212. 
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It is clear from Philem. 22 that Paul looked forward 
to visiting Coloss:e after his first imprisonment at Rowe: 
whether he effected his purpose is not known 


pe d (but cp 2 Tim. 420). Among the members 
Church of the Colossian church, besides Epaphras, 


Philemon with his wife Apruta and slave 
Onesimus (Philem. 2 10!), we hear of Archippus, perhaps 
son of Epaphras (Philem. 2 Col. 4:17). With regard to 
the composition of the church, we may say that it con- 
sisted chietly of Gentiles, in this case the descendants of 
Greek settlers and native Phrygians, deeply imbued with 
that tendency to mystical fanaticism which was charac- 
teristic of the Phrygian race. Very soon, therefore, they 
fell away to angel-worship and a misdirected asceticism 
(Col. 216-18 21-23). The former heresy is illustrated by 
the famous vaós ápxa-yyeNuós or vaós TOD ApytoTpariyyou 
(church dedicated to Michael), mentioned by Nicétas 
Chóniates as standing at the chasm of the Lycus. 
The tradition is that the archangel opened the chasm 
and so saved the Christians of Chonas from destruetion 
by an inundation. In the fourth century a Council at 
Laodicea condemned this angel-worship. Theodoret 
also speaks of the existence of the heresy in this region. 
Cp ANGEL, § 9. 

The construction of a strong castle at Chónai (mod. CA?nas), 
3 m. S. of Colossze, was perhaps the work of Justinian. Puring 
the seventh or eighth century A.D., under the pressure of Ara 
incursions, the town in the plain was gradually deserted and 
forgotten. Hence Nicetas says that Chonai (his own birthplace) 
and Colossæ were one and the same place (ed. Bonn, 403). The 
idea even arose that the Colossians of the epistle were the 
Rhodians (cp Rams. Cit. and Bish. 1214). The Colossians of 
Cedr. 1758 are the Paulicians of the Church of Argaous in 
Armenia. 

[Authorities : besides Lightfoot, Colossians, see Rams. Crt, 
and Bish, vol. i. with map: id, Church in the Roman Empire, 
chap. 19 with map of the Lycus valley.] W. Jc We 


COLOSSIANS? and EPHESIANS,’ Epistles to the. 
These two epistles are related so closely that they 
cannot without disadvantage be considered separately. 

Colossians consists of two distinct portions: the one 
didactic and polemical, the other practical and hor- 
i Contents t2! the whole being rounded off by 

i the superscription (11 /.) at the begin- 

pur ning, and by commendations of the 
bearer, greetings and other messages, and the writer's 


autograph greeting at the close (47-18). 

In the introduction, 13%, Paul, as his custom is, gives thanks 
for the conversion of those whom he is addressing, and expresses 
the wish that they may continue to grow in all wisdom. 

At v. 13, by a gentle transition, he passes over into a Christo- 
logical discourse setting forth the transcendent glory of the Son, 
and how he is head of the universe and of the Church, in whom all 
heaven and the whole earth are reconciled to God (vv. 14-20): 
in vv, 21-23 the readers’ personal interest in Christ's work of 
reconciliation is affirmed, and in vv. 24-29 Paul goes on to say 
that he has had it committed to his special charge to proclaim 
the great secret of the universality of salvation, whence it is that 
he labours and cares so specially for the interests of his readers. 
In 2 1-23 the main business of the epistle is entered upon— an 
earnest warning against false teachers, who, holding out hopes 
of an illusory perfection, wish to substitute all sorts of Gentile 
and Jewish religious observances in the place of ‘ Christ alone.’ 

With the exhortation (3 1-4) to live therr lives in the heavenly 
manner, and conformably to the new life, the apostle passes to 
the practical portion of the epistle. Here in the first instance 
(3 5-17) the sins of the old man that are to be laid aside and the 
virtues of the new man that are to be put on are indicated 
somewhat generally; then (318-41) the duties of wives and 
husbands, children and parents, servants and masters are 
specially described, with (42-6) an urgent call to continual 
prayer (including prayer for the success of his own mission) and 
to wise and discreet employment of speech in their dealings 
with the unconverted. 


The contents of Ephesians are, on the whole, similar to 
those of Colossians ; but the polemical part and epistolary 
accessories are given much more briefly 

2 Contents (only a superscription 1] 1 f., and in 621-24, 
of Eph. a sentence devoted to the bearer of the 
epistle, with parting good wishes), whilst all the rest is 


1 Cp 'AmjiáBc. . . yévec KoAonagygi, C/G 34380 Æ; and Wolfe 
Exped. 482, 'Ovíjousos 'Adia yuvacnt. i 

2 mpos Koàaggaeis [WH]. mpos KoA^ogcaecs (Ti.]. 

3 mpos Eġerıovs (Ti. WH]. 
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treated with greater amplitude. The doctrinal portion 
extends from 13to 321. Here it cannot be said that any 
one has as yet quite succeeded in pointing out any very 
clear and consecutive process of thought, or methodical 
elaboration of definite themes. ‘To tind, for example, 
in 13-1, ‘the operations of divine grace,’ and, more 
explicitly, in vv. 3 f. ' what God the Father,’ in vv. 7 f 
‘what God the Son,’ and in vv. 13 f. ' what God the 
Spirit has done,' is to force the text into moulds of 
thought that are foreign to it. Strictly, this part 
of the epistle is simply a parallel, carried out with 
unwonted fulness, to the thanksgivings with which Paul 
is accustomed to introduce all his letters :—an act of 
praise to God who has wrought for all mankind deliver- 
ance from sin and niisery through Christ and his 
gospel, and who has made the Church, of which Christ 
is the head, to be the centre of a new and glorious 
world. 

In 13-14 Paul begins, then, with praise to God who from all 
eternity has graciously chosen his people to salvation; in 1 15-23 
he expresses his special joy that his readers are among those 
who have thus been chosen. 21-10 brings into a strong and 
vivid light the absoluteness of the contrast between their former 
and their present state, and the fact that the happy change is 
due to divine grace alone ; further, it is taught that the distinc- 
tion between the uncircumcised and the circumcised people of 
the promise has been obliterated by the blood of Christ (211 13), 
and that, in the new spiritual building, where Christ is the chief 
corner sione, those who were afar off are incorporated as well 
as those who were nigh (214-22); there are no more strangers 
and foreigners. To proclaim the full and unimpaired interest 
of the Gentiles in the gospel has been the noble function divinely 
assigned to Paul (8 1-12); his readers must not allow his present 
tribulations to shake their confidence in any way (313). His 
prayer (314,7), closing with a doxology (20,4), is that they 
may ever go on growing in faith, in love, and in knowledge, 
until at last nothing more is wanting in them of all the fulness 
of God. 

41-16, at the beginning of the practical section, urges the 
readers to give practical effect to the union that has thus been 
brought about, to walk worthily of the Christian vocation, and 
each to take his part in the common task according to the measure 
of his power, so that the whole may ever grow up more fully into 
Christ, What yet remains of the old man and heathen life 
must be sedulously put away (4 17-24); truthfulness, uprightness, 
and kindliness of speech and act must be cultivated as the true 
bases of social life (4 25-32) ; of these we have the best examples 
in the love of God and Christ (51). In 5 3-21 personal holiness 
and ihe walk of believers as wise and pure children of light are 
further described. In 522-69 the duties of members of house- 
holds in their several places and relations are treated in the 
same order as in Col. 3187; and the very elaborale figure of 
the Christian panoply in 6 10-20 with the exhortation to carry 
on the warfare against the powers of evil with courage and 
boldness—a warfare in which he too would be so glad to join 
them as a free man— forms a fine close. 

COLOSSE (4.:*.) lay not far from the larger cities of 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, with the churches of which 

the Colossian Christians, it is clear, had 

3. Church , enr x B) 

f Cols kept up intimate relations from the first 
2 '" (Col. 21 41315 Æ). "These churches were 
not among those which had been directly founded by 
Paul; according to 21 (123) they had not yet seen 
him personally ; their founder, according to 412 f. 17, 
had been a certain Epaphras. ‘The faet that at the 
time when the epistle is being written Epaphras is with 
Paul of itself goes far to prove that he stood to him in 
the relation of a disciple ; in any ease Paul recognises 
the gospel proclaimed by him as the truc ane and not 
requiring correction. When these churches were founded 
is not said; but they do not seem to have had a long 
history ; we may venture to fix the date somewhere 
between the vears 55 and 60 A.D. As, according to 
4 ix f., their founder was a Gentile Christian, we may 
take it that the great majority of the members also 
were Gentile Christians, an inference that is enforced by 
12:27 f. 213. "Thus Paul had a double right to regard 
them as belonging to his missionary field. 

EPUESUS (g.v.) is the city in which, according to 
Acts1981o (ep 2031), Paul for more than two years— 
approximately between 55 and 58 A.D. 

Lg mee (sce CHRONOLOGY, § 68 f. )—in the teeth 
of great hindrances (see 1 Cor. 15 32), had laboured with 
unwonted success in the cause of the gospel, which, 
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until his arrival, had been practically unheard of therc. 
At last the riot stirred up by Demetrius the silversmith, 
described in Acts1923 f. , exposed his life to such serious 
danger (2 Cor. 18 f.) that he was compelled to abandon 
the city for good, and betake himself elsewhere — to 
Macedonia, in the first instance (Acts201). ‘The events 
of that period did not prove fatal to the church at 
Ephesus: in Rev. 21-7 it stands at the head of the 
churches in Asia, and it is highly probable that Rom. 16 
is a fragment of a letter addressed to it by Paul (Aquila 
and Prisca, v. 3/., as well as Epzenetus, ‘who is the 
first-fruits of Asia unto Christ, v. 5, are among the 
saluted). In any case the apostle kept up a lively 
interest in this church, and maintained intimate rela- 
tions with it. The writer of the ' we-source,' however, in 
Acts2017-3o, describes a most affecting leave-taking 
between Paul and the elders of Ephesus, whom the 
former had asked to mect him at Miletus as he was on 
his way to Jerusalem, and plainly he regards it as having 
been final. Of what elements the E. phesian church was 
composed we have no means of judging, apart from 
Rom.16; the probability is that the majority were 
converted pagans ; but it is nevertheless certain that the 
Jews in Ephesus were numerous, and we can well 
suppose that others of their number besides Aquila and 
Prisca had joined themselves to the company of believers 
in Jesus as the risen Messiah. In fact, when Paul, in 
Acts2029 7, In looking forward to the time after his 
departure, speaks of the appearance of false teachers 
and ravening wolves in Ephesus, Judaisers may very 
weil have been meant. Unfortunately the references 
to Ephesus in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. 13 2 Tim. 
1r518 412) throw no light on the subsequent history of 
Christianity there. All we can be sure of is that the 
apostle, after so long a residence, must have become 
acquainted in a very special manner with the peculiarities 
of the situation. 

Even without any special occasion, perhaps, Paul 
might very well have written an epistle to the church 
5. Occasion of Colossie at the time he did. Its 

of Col founder had informed him of the orderly 

' — walk and steadfastness in the faith of its 
members, and doubtless also of their sympathy with 
himself. It was natural enough, therefore, that he 
should at least assure them of his gladness over the 
good beginnings they had made, all the more as a 
suitable opportunity had offered itself for communicating 
with them. Onesimus (49) was being sent back to 
his master, Philemon, with a short letter ; Tychicus, a 
member of the Pauline circle, was accompanying him, 
and it was almost a matter of course that he should be 
entrusted with letters of introduction to the churches 
whose hospitality he expected to enjoy. ‘Vhe epistle to 
the Colossians, however, is more than a mere occasional 
writing. The probability is that Paul's determination 
> write it was formed immediately on receiving the 
communication from Epaphras as to the condition 
of Christianity in the Lycus valley; false teachers had 
made their appearance in Coloss, and  Epaphras 
himself felt unable, single-handed, to cope with their 
sophistries. To deal with these is the writers main 
object; even where he is not expressly polemical, as in 
chaps. 1 and 3, his aim is to establish a correct under- 
standing of the gospel as against their wisdom, falsely 
so called, 

If the picture of the Colossian false teachers does not 
present such well-marked features as that of the Galatian 

6 F false apostles, there is no occasion for sur- 

.False .'. > Te 
teachers, POS": for Paul knew the latter personally, 
the others only by hearsay. That the 
Colossian agitators must have belonged to the same class 
as others that we read of in other places is too much to 
assume, Many of the observations of Paul would apply 
well to Judaisers—as for example the marked emphasis 
with which it is said (211) that the Colossians are 
circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands, 
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and (214) that the handwriting against us has been nailed 
to the cross and so cancelled. In particular the exhorta- 
tion of 216, ' Let no man judge you in meat or in drink, 
or in respect of a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath 
day,' seems decisive as to the Jewish character of the 
new teachers ; in this connection the question of 22o (cp 
28) cannot fail to suggest Gal. 4 3-9, and one is strongly 
inclined to presume the condition of matters in Colossze 
to have been similar to that in Galatia. Only, it is 
commands and precepts of men that are being imposed 
with a 'touch not, taste not, handle not' (2822), it is 
an ‘arbitrary religion,’ (€@eAo@pyoxia) that is being thrust 
upon the Colossians (223)—in such terms Paul could 
hardly have described a return to compliance with the 
injunetions of the OT law. As the ascetic interest 
(223, ' severity towards the body’; 21825, ' humility‘) 
has a foremost place with the false teachers, many take 
them to have been Christian IZssenes or ascetics of an 
lissene character (cp EssEkNES, $ 3/.). But it has to 
be remembered that ascetic tendencies were very 
widely spread at that time, and that they first came 
into Judaism from without. According to 28 
the agitators gave themselves out to be philosophers. 
Paul indeed regards their wisdom as ‘vain deceit’ 
—according to 218 they ‘are vainly puffed up by their 
fleshly mind,’ and with deceiving speeches seek to 
lead their hearers astray—and when he so strikingly 
emphasises that in Christ Christians already possess the 
‘truth’ (‘all wisdom and spiritual understanding,’ ' all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,’ 1691026 ff. 
23), and so zealously points out what is the right way to 
perfection (128 314 412), all that we can infer from this 
is, that the innovators in Colosse came forward with a 
claim to be able to lead their followers from faith to 
knowledge, true wisdom, and a perfect Christianity. 
In doing so they appealed to visions they had seen (2 18) ; 
their knowledge of the eelestial world entitled them, they 
contended, formally to set up a worship of angels, by 
which, however, Christ was thrust out from his central 
position as the only redeemer (219). Paul supplies no 
details of their speculations as to the powers and functions 
of these celestial spirits ; but any such theosophy as this 
cannot be called Jewish in any specific sense. How far 
a religiously objectionable dualistic view of the universe 
lay at the bottom of the peculiar doctrines and precepts 
of these men will probably never be known ; but that 
Paul should raise his voice so earnestly against them 
while taking up an attitude so different towards the 
*Essenising' weak brethren in Rome (Rom. 14 f.)— 
although they do not appear to have attacked him 
personally at all—shows that he, for his part, discerned 
in them a spirit that was foreign to Christianity and 
hostile to it. As their philosophical tendencies and their 
worship of angels do not fit in with the theory that they 
were Jews (here Alexandrianism helps us no better than 
Essenism), it will doubtless be best to regard these 
Colossian false teachers as baptised ' mysteriosophists,’ 
who sought to bring their ascetice tendencies with them 
into the new religion, and had found means to satisfy 
their polytheistic instinets by the forms of a newly- 
invented worship of angels. In doing so they prided 
themselves on their compliance with all the demands of 
the OT, though in detail they of course interpreted 
these in an absolutely arbitrary way. lt was this method 
of an affected interpretation of the OT, claimed by 
them to be a guarantee of wisdom, that gave them 
something of a Judaising appearance ; but in so far as 
their ideas had any individuality (as, for example, the 
notion that between man and the extra-mundane God 
there is a series of intermediate beings, and that the thing 
of essential importance is to secure the favour of these 
mediators or to know how to avoid their evil influences) 
they were of heathen not Jewish origin. 

The Pauline authorship of Colossians has been denied 
in various quarters since Mayerhoff (1838), and, in 
particular, by the Tübingen School e# masse. The 
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external testimony to its genuineness is the best possible 
-——ever since a collection of Pauline 
letters existed at all, Colossians seems 
to have been invariably included. In 
form, nevertheless, the epistle presents 
many striking peculiarities. It contains a large number 
of words which Paul nowhere else uses—amongst them, 
especially, long composites such as mi@avodoyla (24), 
éuBarebew (218) ; and on the other hand many of the 
apostle's most current expressions, such as £ri, 616, dpa, 
are absent, and in the structure of the sentences there are 
fewer anacoloutha than elsewhere in Paul, as well as a 
greater number of long periods built up of participial 
and relative clauses. 'These difficulties, however, 
apply only to the first half of the epistle, and even here 
the genuine Pauline element is still more in evidence 
than the peculiarities just indicated ; the difficulty and 
obscurity of the style, so far as old age or passing ill- 
health may not be regarded as sufficient explanation, 
can be accounted for on the ground that Paul had not 
so lively and vivid a realisation of the exact opponents 
with whom he had to do, as in the case of those of 
Galatia or Corinth. But in substance also the 
Epistle has been held to be un-Pauline. It 
8. Ideas. bas Dee j ue 
as been held to represent the transition 
stage between the Pauline and the Johannine theology 
—a further development of the Pauline conception of 
the dignity of Christ (115 7%), in the direction of the 
Alexandrian Logos-doctrine, according to which he is 
regarded as the centre of the cosmos, the first-born of 
all creation (115), no longer as the first-born among 
many brethren only (Rom. 829). Formule like that in 
29, 'in him dwells all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,' 
it is urged, have a somewhat gnostic ring ; the repre- 
sentation of the Church as being the body of Christ (124 
2 19), further, is said to be post- Pauline, whilst Paul him- 
self never gave ethical precepts in such detail as we find 
in 318 ff. 

In answer to all this, it can hardly be denied that 
Colossians exhibits a new development of Pauline 
Christology ; but why should not Paul 
himself have carried it on to this de- 
velopment in view of new errors, which 
demanded new statements of truth? The fact is, that 
in some cases, probably, he has simply appropriated 
and applied to Christ formula (as, say, in 29) whieh 
the false teachers had employed with reference to their 
mediating beings; and his theology as a whole never 
became fully rounded and complete in such a sense as 
to exclude fresh points of view or new expressions. 

Unmistakable traces of an undoubtedly laterage cannot 
be shown in the epistle, while whole sections, such as 
chap. 4, can hardly be understood as the work even of 
the most gifted imitator. None of the gnostic systems 
of the second century known to us can be shown to 
be present in Colossians, whilst the false teachers with 
whom the epistle makes us acquainted could have made 
their appearance within the Christian Church in the 
year 60 A.D. just as easily as in 120. 

'There seems no cogent reason even for the invention 
of a mediating hypothesis—whether that of Ewald, which 
makes Timothy, joint-writer of Colossians, responsible 
for certain un-Pauline expressions, or that of Holtz 
mann, according to which an epistle of Paul was gone 
over in the second century by the author of Ephesians. 
With the one hypothesis it is impossible to figure clearly 
to oneself how the work of writing the letter was gone 
about ; and the other it is impossible to accept unless 
we choose to admit irreconcilable traits in the picture 
of the false teachers—as, perhaps, that Paul himself 
wrote only against ' Essenising' ascetics, whilst the 
theosophic angelology was due entirely to the inter- 
polator, who had other opponents in his mind. Even 
in its most difficult parts, however, the connection in 
the epistle is not so loose as ever to force upon one 
the impression that there must have been interpolation ; 
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7. Genuine- 
ness: vocabu- 
lary, etc. 


9. Genuineness 
not disproved. 


and, as regards certain of the ditliculties raised by 
criticism, it is to be remarked that caution is always 
necessary in dealing with literary productions of a period 
so obscure. Colossians may be Pauline quite as well 
as Philippians or 1 Thessalonians. ‘The number of those 
who doubt its genuineness does not grow. 

Colossians was written in captivity (431018), at the 
game time as Philemon, probably from Rome (not from 

Dat Ciesarea), about 63 A.D. ‘The apostle is 
10. Date. . rounded by friends—Epaphras, Mark, 
Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, Jesus Justus. Whether 
Philippians was written before Colossians and Philemon, 
or whether Philippians should be regarded as theapostle's 
last writing is difficult to decide, quite apart from the 
question of a second captivity. ‘The Christological 
portion of Philippians (24) has much in common 
with Colossians. 

If Ephesians also is really the work of Paul (see below, 

815/.), it must have been written. almost contem- 
;.. poraneously with Colossians. Ft is true, 
12, Rotation indeed, that in Col 1:, as in Phil 1i, 
pe ‘Timothy is named as joint-writer, while 
he is not mentioned in Ephesians. From this, however, 
it cannot be argued that the situations were materially 
different, any more than it could be argued that Colos- 
sians and Philemon must be of different date because in 
the list of those who send greetings in Philem. 23 f. we do 
not find the Jesus Justus named in Col. 411, or because, 
in Philem. 237, Epaphras is called a fellow-prisoner and 
Aristarchus a fellow-worker, whilst in Col. 410 Aristar- 
chus, as a fellow-prisoner, heads the list of those who send 
greetings, and Epaphras seems to be regarded as one of 
the fellow- workers. In Eph. 3113620 also Paul is a 
prisoner, yet as much burdened with work as in Col. 1 
2429 15/. ‘Tychicus is introduced in Eph. 62: f. as 
bearer of the letter, and as one who will be able to give 
further particulars as to the apostle's state, in almost the 
same words as in Col. 47 /.; and although there is no 
mention of Onesimus in Ephesians, we must hold that 
both epistles refer to the same mission. 

The frequent verbal coincidences between Colossians 
and Ephesians even in points in which the phraseology 
is a matter of indifference (cp, for example, Eph. 115 f 
and Col 13/9; Eph. 21 and Col Lzr 213; Eph. 620 
and Col. 434), unless we have here a case of deliberate 
imitation by a later writer, are intelligible only if we 
assume the one letter to have been written when Paul's 
mind was still full of the thoughts and expressions of 
the other. Of Colossians the only portions not finding 
a parallel in Ephesians are: the polemical section, 
21-34 (although indeed 210-14 is again an exception), 
and the greetings in 410-182; of Ephesians, on the 
other hand, the only portions not finding a parallel in 
Colossians are : the introduction (13-14), the liturgically- 
phrased section (313-21), the exhortation to peaceful co- 
operation (41-16), and the figure of the spiritual armour, 
although in this case also some reniiniscences are not 
wholly wanting in Colossians. 

‘That the one letter is a pedantic reproduction of the 
other cannot be said. If we possessed only one of them 
it could not be called a mere compilation or paraphrase. 
The parallel passages to Col. 1, for example, lie scattered 
up and down Eph. 1-4 (or 5) in a wholly different order, 
and there is no trace of any definite method according 
to which the one writing has been used for the other. 
There is no sort of agreement among critics on the ques- 
tion as to which of the two is the origina] form ; but the 
present writer inclines to consider Ephesians the later, 
partly because in Colossians the various details and 
peculiarities are better accounted for by the needs of a 
church not yet far advanced ethically, and exposed to 
danger from false teaching, and it would have been rather 
contrary to what might have been expected if Paul had 
first sought to meet these very special needs by means 
of a letter of a more general character. 

Of all Paul's epistles addressed to churches, Ephesians 
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is certainly the least epistolary in character. One 
vainly examines the circumstances of 
of em those to whom it is addressed to find 
à occasion for its composition. The 
epistle, which has a personal tinge in only a few 
places, could have been written equally well to almost 
any other church; it is more of a sermon than of a 
letter—a sermon on the greatness of that Gospel which 
is able to bridge over all the old contradictions in 
humanity, and on the grandeur of that one Church of 
Christ by which salvation is made sure, and on the 
precepts by which the members of this Church ought to 
regulate their lives. One commentator indeed goes so 
far as to say that in Ephesians *we have the most 
mature and sustained of all the statements of Christian 
doctrine which have come down to us from the hand 
of the great apostle.’ Other students may perhaps 
think Galatians and Corinthians more vivid and power- 
ful, Romans richer, Philippians more sympathetic, but 
certainly so far as the thitig can be done at all within 
the compass of one short letter, Paul has laid down in 
Ephesians something like an exhaustive outline of his 
Gospel. — Viewed on its anti-Jewish or supra-Jewish 
side, however, it is much too slightly wrought out. 
With regard to the question, to whom Ephesians was 
addressed, the only thing quite certain is, that if the 
13. Toi whom m was written by Paul it und 
addressed. ave been addressed to Ephesus. Iven 
after all has been said by the apologists 
it remains incredible that he should have written to a 
church to which he had devoted three years of his life 
and to which, even after his final parting, his heart still 
yearned so tenderly, in so cold a tone as here, —without 
a word of greeting to anybody, without reference to any 
of their common memories, in short without a single 
individualising note of any kind. — Even apart from 115 
and 32-4 no one could suspect that the apostle is here 
speaking to a church with which his acquaintance was 
so intimate as it was with the Ephesians. H his ac- 
quaintance with the Colossians was formed only by 
report, every reader of the present epistle must hold 1he 
same to be true of this. If the words tin Ephesus’ in 
11 are to be beld to be original, we have here no com- 
position of Paul the prisoner, writing in 63 A.D., but 
the work of a later hand who has artificially adapted 
himself to the part of the apostle but who wholly failed 
to realise how grossly improbable were the relations 
between Paul and the Ephesians as indicated by him. 
But these decisive words—év 'Eóécq —arc critically 
open to the gravest suspicion. It is true that from the 
date of the Muratorian Canon (about 180) onwards 
they are attested by witnesses innumerable; but an 
older authority—Marcion—about 140, cannot have 
read them where they now stand, since he took the 
epistle to be addressed to the Laodiceans ; they are 
absent also from both of the oldest extant MSs. (N and 
B); and learned Church fathers, such as Origen in the 
third century and Basil in the fourth, agree in their 
omission. Not till the fifth century do we find the 
words regularly established in thc recognised texts. 
But it is highly improbable that an original reading év 
'EQésq should ever have come to be deleted (let us 
suppose) on critical grounds ; for the exercise of criticism 
in this sense was unknown in the second century, and, 
if it had been, its exercise here would not have been 
content with a mere negative, but would have gone on 
to substitute the reading that was considered to be more 
appropriate. lt is absolutely impossible that the oldest 
text should not have contained the name of some place ; 
a name is rendered quite indispensable by the context 
* to the saints which are . i 
'The only remaining alternative is that we should 
, . Suppose the original name to have 
14.4 Ce M accidentally disappeared and that év 
m 'Edéoq was conjecturally inserted in 
its place, the determining consideration being that 
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Paul must surely, once at least in his life, have written a | 


letter to his beloved Ephesians. Hf Marcion read év 
Aaodixeia instead c^ gv "Ede, it was only because he 
thought this a preferable conjecture ; what he had in 
his mind was Col. 416, where an epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans is spoken of, which the Colossians also are bidden 
obtain a reading of. ‘Fhe letter alluded to must 
have been nearly contemporaneous with that to the 
Colossians ; we may venture to conjecture that the then 
conditions in Laodicea were very similar to those in 
Coloss:e, so that on the present assumption the corre- 
spondences between the two letters become easily 
explicable. "Pychieus then also will become the bearer 
of both letters. Only, on the other side again, it is not 
easy to understand in this case how it is that Paul treats 
the Colossians with so much greater intimacy and 
cordiality than he treats their neighbours the Laodiceans ; 
how, further, he should invite comparisons by bidding 
the churches exchange letters with each other; and, 
lastly, how in spite of the labour expended in behalf of 
the Laodiceans by l:paphras (Col. 4:3), Paul should not 
think it necessary to enclose a greeting from him. 

The attitude of Ephesians, with its absence of explicit 
and detailed reference to tbe circumstances and stage of 
growth of its readers, is, on the assumption of its being 
a Pauline letter, intelligible only if its destination excluded 
such individual reference ; in other words, if it was really 
not addressed to any one church, but was a circular 
intended for a number of Gentile Christian churches (in 
the present case in Asia Minor, or, more precisely, in 
Phrygia)!— which Tychicus on the occasion of his 
journey to Colossre was to visit, conveying to them at 
the same time also a direct message from the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. It is not, after all, beyond 
possibility, however, that Ephesians may be the epistle 
referred to in Col. 416; for there it is called, not the 
epistle fo Laodicea, but the epistle from Laodicea, by 
which expression may have been intended nothing more 
than a copy of Ephesians to be obtained at Laodicea. 
In the original superscription, if this be so, we may sup- 
pose Paul to have named the province or provinces to 
the churches of which he wished to address himself (ep 
t Pet 11); the epistle would then have an almost 
‘catholic’ character, and, in point of fact, next to 
Colossians, 1 Peter, of all the other NT epistles, is the 
one that comes nearest Ephesians in substance. 

The whole preceding discussion (8 13 /.) falls to the 
ground if, as was done by the Tübingen school and still 
is done by many recent writers, the 
Pauline authorship is denied. ‘Fhe ex- 
ternal testimony is the best possible: 
from Marcion's time onwards the epistle is included in 
all lists of Paul's writings, and from the second century 
onwards the citations from it are exceptionally frequent. 
On the other hand, in form and style it is removed still 
further than Colossians from the manner of the earlier 
epistles of Paul; the number of mat Aeyóneva is 
astonishingly great ; whilst in Paul the devil is called 
Satan, here (Eph. 427 6:1) he is called ó:áoAos or 
(22) ' prince of the kingdom of the air’ ;? the structure 
of the sentences is strikingly lumbering; substantives 
closely allied in meaning are constantly linked together 
bv prepositions—especially év—or by the use of the 
genitive, an expedient that conduces neither to freedom 
nor to clearness of style. At the same time the epistle 
has a number of characteristically l'auline expressions, 
including some that do not occur in Colossians, and at 
every step genuinely Pauline turns of thought. are 
recalled. 

The absence of concrete details in Ephesians has al- 
ready been noted ; but, if it be true that we have here 
a circular letter, the standards which we might apply 
to Corinthians or Philippians cease to be applicable. 


15. Genuine- 
ness. 


1 So, long ago, Usher ; and, recently, Lightfoot. 
2 In Paul he is called aiso, however, BeA(ap (2 Cor. 6 15) and 
‘the god of this world’ (#6. 44). See BELIAL. 
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Peculiarities in statement of individual doctrines or 
in theological outlook generally, indifference of attitude 
upon controverted points of the Pauline period, and 
a preference for the ideas of the old Catholicism that 
was beginning to take shape cannot be denied ; but here 
again, as with Colossians, the case is met if we 
postulate a growth in the apostle himself, under the 
influence of new conditions. We fail to find in the 
epistle any direct evidence that the writer is a man 
of the second Christian generation, addressing men 
who have been born Christians: on the contrary, the 
readers are addressed as persons who had formerly been 
heathens. 

The main obstacle to the traditional view of the 
authorship of the epistle is found in 4:: 220 35. In 
16. Uneettein. 411, in the enumeration of church 
officers, the peculiar spiritual gifts to 
which so great prominence is given in 1 Cor. 12 J. 
are almost entirely passed over ; in 220 it is the glory of 
the Church that she is ‘built on the foundation of 
apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
corner stone,’ and in 35, as if there had never been any 
such thing as a dispute in Jerusalem or in Antioch, the 
present time is spoken of as that in which the Gentiles' 
equality in privilege has been 'spiritualy revealed to 
his holy apostles and prophets.' In the mouth of the 
apostle who has devoted the unremitting efforts of a 
lifetime to the establishment of this equality of privilege, 
this last expression has a peculiar sound. In a disciple 
of the apostle, on the other hand, —one who has in view 
the accomplished fact, the one and indivisible Church 
for which all the apostles and prophets are equally 
sacred authorities—the phrases quoted are natural 
enough ; and on the whole the hypothesis that a Pauline 
Christian, intimately familiar with the Pauline epistles, 
especially with Colossians, writing about 90 A.D., has 
in Ephesians sought to put in a plea for the true catholi- 
cism in the meaning of Paul, and in his name, is free 
from any serious difficulty. It is very hard to decide ; 
perhaps the question ought to be left open as not yet 
ripe for settlement, and Ephesians in the meantime used 
only with caution when the Pauline system is being 
construed. 

Like the Pauline epistles in general, Colossians and 
Ephesians are among the best preserved parts of the NF. 

17. Text of dev have hardly at all EN subjected 
Col. and Eph. to ' smoothing ' revision ; the majority 

of the variants (which, it must be said, 
are very numerous) are clearly mere copyists’ errors. 
At the same time the readings vacillate at several 
important points—e.g., (Eph. 39) between xowwvia 
and ofxovouia, (Col. 218) between & un éópaxev and à 
éópakev, (Col. 313) between xpirós and xtiptos. Influence 
of the text of Ephesians upon Colossians can be some- 
times traced—e.g., Col. 36, has been supplied from Eph. 
56. The obscurity of many of the sentences may have 
helped to protect them from gratuitous change; in any 
case the exegete of cither epistle has a much harder 
task than the text-critic. 


H. J. Holtzmann, Kritik der Epheser u. Nolosserbriefe, 
(72), a most careful comparison of the two letters with each 
| other and with those Pauline epistles of 

18. Literature. which the genuineness may be regarded as 
certain. Holtzmann's hypothesis is that in 

Colossians we have a genuine epistle of Paul to Colossz, which 
has been expanded by later interpolations; the interpolator is 
the author of the epistle to the Ephesians,—a Gentile Christian, 
of Pauline training, who belonged to the post-apostolic age. 
Alb. Klópper, Der Brief an die Colosser (82), and Der Brief 
an die Epheser ('91), a very thorough if somewhat stiff exposi- 
tion: Colossians is held to be genuine, Ephesians not. aM 
Soden in JPT, 1885, pp. 320 f-, 497 /f., 672 ff. and 1887, 10377, 
432 ff. substantially accepted Holtzmann's hypothesis, and in the 
ZÍC ('9g1) has given a luminous commentary. H. Oltramare, 
Comm, sur les Epitres de S. Paul aux Colossiens, aux Eph. et 
Phil, 3 vols., 1891-92, maintains the genuineness of both 
epistles. In the case of Colossians this had already been 
argued most brilliantly by J. B. Lightfoot (57. Paul's Epistles to 
the Colossians and to Philemon, 1875, 8th ed. 1886). J. Mac- 
herson in Commentary on St. Paul's Ep. to the Ephesians, 
t 92), has sought with a painstaking care, worthy of Lightfoot 
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himself, to vindicate tradition and solve the difficulties of the 
epistle. Er. Haupt (die Gefangenschafishricfe, 1899, an entirely 
new recast of the Avrit.-/.reget. Komm. of it. A. W. Meyer) 
takes, as regards the genuineness, a position similar to that of 
the present article, but decides against the Roman origin and 
in favour of Cæsarea. Some new points of view are offered in 
Zahn's Find. i. d. N.T., 1897, 310-398, both on the question of 
introduction and on details of exegesis. The once tem 
pe ular commentaries of Ellicott (5s) and Harless (2nd ed. 

8) on Ephesians are now somewhat out of date. See also 
tlhe (posthumous) Prolegomena to the Epp. to the Romans and 
Ephesians (95) by Prof. J. A. Hort; and T. K. Abbott, Comm. 
on Ephesians and Colossians (97). Ay JE 


COLOURS. lf in certain branches of art the ancient 
Hebrews fell far behind their contemporaries, they were 
Artistic "°! without artistic feeling ; if they had 

E y IC no drama, they were not devoid of dra- 

cim maticinstinct(CAN'ttiCt.ES $7; Potctic AL 
LITERATURE, 8 5) ; and if, through no inherent fault 
of their own, they were unable to attain any degree of 
competency in the highest form of art, yet they had, as 
their. poetry shows, a very real appreciation of -the 
sublime and beautiful. ‘lhe neglect to cultivate this 
taste was a necessary consequence of the effort to fulfil 
the ancient command in Ex. 204, — a command which 
would of course apply as much to painting as to sculp- 
ture--and of the monotheism to which they subse- 
quently attained. (See Ruskin, Two Paths, 7 f.; 
Perrot and Chipiez, Z/isforv of Art in Sardinia, 
Judea, ctw., liri f; and cp ATHENS, 8 r.) 

A simple style of decoration and the use of some of 
the dyes and dyed stuffs they may indeed have learned 
at an early date.? When, however, 
the post-exilie writers wish to describe 
the decorations of an ideal sanctuary, they are obliged 
to borrow their ideas of ornament from Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, or Greece. (Sce Wornum, Analysis of 
Ornament, 51 f., aud cp ISRAEL, 8 67.) Character- 
istic of this style of decoration was a love of costly 
display combined with brilliancy of colour (.fuaZyszs of 
Ornament, s, and BABYLONIA, § 18, ASSYRIA, § 10, 
EGvrr, $ 36). From these countries, then, in which 
art was the ally, if not the offspring, of idolatry, came 
the practice of decorating sculpture in the round with 
bold colours and costly riiment;? a practice condemned 
by Ezekiel (2314) as being an insult to Yahwè. That 
such cases, however, were exceptional among the 
Hebrews appears probable from the fact that their 
language contains no words for ‘paint,’ ‘painting,’ 
and ‘painter’ (see Pani) Nor does this striking 
phenomenon stand alone. It is also noteworthy that in 
the original texts no term is found to express that 
property of light known to us as co/or. 

When a Hebrew writer wishes to compare one object 
with another in respect to its colour he finds it necessary 
to use the word "avis (py ! eve!) in the 


2. Decoration. 


3. Colour 
vocabulary. Sense of a^fearanc So in Lev. 1355 
the plague is een of as changing ‘its 
appearance ' (EV, here and in the following examples, ' colour '), 
and in Nu. 11 7 the appearance of manna is described as being 
like the appearance n here RV) of bdellium. The same word 
is used of the appearance of wine (Prov.23 41), of amber (Fz. 
1427 82), of burnished brass (Ez. 17 Dan. 106), of a beryl (Ez. 
116106), and of crystal (Mz. 22). Certunly the term 
colour occurs frequently in the. EV ; but in such cases 
the translation is seldom warranted by the original text. 
In the Apocrypha, on the other hand, a word does once 


occur (xp@ua, Wisd. 15 4) with reference to a painted 


1 On the natural stages in the ‘expression of the imagination,’ 
see Shelley's Defence of Poetry, part i. beg. 

2 Already the poet who sang of the glorious victory over 
Sisera knew of dyed stuffs (&'p2s Soe"), and seems to assume 
that Israel could be expected to provide its enemies with booty 
of this kind (Judg. 530), Of what colours, however, this Ed 
was composed is not stated ; nor is it said with what colours the 
needlework (gp, cp 1 Ch. 202 Ez. 17 3) mentioned in the same 


passage was embroidered. See EMBROIDERY. 

3 For specimens of early Gr. coloured figures see Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Ay/ros, die Bibel und Homer, Tafel-Band, Ixviii, and 
cp the notes in Text-Band, 317, 418. 
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image; but in this instance the term denotes rather the 
paint or pigment used. 

Just as the want of a word to express the idea of 
‘painting’ tends to prove that the art was very little 
cultivated, so also the want of a word for colour (found 
in Syriac gend, Arabic /at"", Egyptian! ren) 
naturally suggests that colours were not much talked 
about by the Hebrews. ‘This inference could indeed 
be shown to be unwarrantable if we found many names 
for different colours, and could prove 
arch:eologically that many colours 
were in use. When, however, we come to examine the 
Hebrew colour-terms—and this applies also to those in 
use among the Greeks and the Romans? at any rate in 
biblical times, we find that very few of them are real 
colour-terms at all, such terms being used as denote 
rather a contrast between light and darkness, brightness 
and dininess, than what we commonly understand by 
cower, Sull, if colours are not sharply distinguished 
in the languages of the ancient world it does not follow 
that the Hebrews and other primitive races were unable 
to distinguish shades of colour for which their language 
possessed no distinct terms, or that they were, at least 
with respect to certain colours, colour-blind.? 

It is not so much a question of deficiens y of colour-sense (as 
was contended some years ago) as of an undeveloped colour- 
vocabulary. (See Del, /ris, 20, and Benzinger, sir A. under 
“Farben ; also Grant Allen, Colour Sense, chaps. 1113.) 1f 
colour-blind people are in common life alle to use correctly the 
names of colours that they do not see, so conversely a people 
may be able to discriminate colours for which their language 
has not set apart names.4 Besides, it now seems clear that 
even the lower animals are sensitive to colour (see Grant Allen, 
221 ; Clodd, 7e Story of Creation, 87 /. ; and cp Drummond, 
Ascent of Man, 165 F., Montaigne, # ssays [Coton], E04 [ 72D. 

From the use of the terms which the Hebrews did 
possess, we are led to conclude that one and the sanie 
word was used to denote several shades 
of one colour; the context or object to 
which the colour was applied affording 

Dames the clue as to the particular shade in- 
tended. Sometimes, however, in order to distinguish 
the shade of colour quite unmistakably, the thing 
described is compared with another object of which the 
colour in question is peculiarly characteristic (ep Eng. 
salmon-pink, emerald-green, etc. ). 

It is indeed remarkable how few real colour-terms 
occur in the OT. Only three of the natural colours are 
distinguished by names, while for blue and yellow dis- 
tinct terms are entirely wanting. “The deficiency, how- 
ever, is made up for by the use of the terms expressing 
degrees of light or dark ; and in addition to these are 
found artificial colours with the name of the ol ject from 
which they were derived Tike our crimson, cochineal, 
indigo, ete, Substances, too, of which a particular 
colour was characteristic, may lave been used to repre- 
sent the colour itself (like Eng. orange, ete. ). 

Tt will be convenient to group and examine the words 
employed under the following headings; terms ex- 

se pressing (1) light and degrees of light, 

6. Classifi- i . 

(2) darkness and degrees of dark, (3) 
natural colours, (4) variegated surfaces, 
(5) pigments, (6) objects. Finally, it will be necessary 
to point out instances in which the EV expresses cr 
implies a reference to colour where no such reference 


4. Colour sense. 


5. Scarcity 
of real colour 


cation. 


1 Cp jrm, which means oriiinally ‘skin,’ ‘complexion.' 

2 Cp De Quincey, A ufediogsupay, note to chap. on Larten : 
‘The truth is, colours were as loosely and laritudinarially 
distinguished by the Grecks and Romans as degrees of affinity 
and consanguinity are everywhere.’ See further Smith's Dict. 
of Class, Antigg., s.v. ‘colores, and Robertson Smith in JVa£wre, 

ec. Eth, 1877. 

3 Broadly speaking we may say that all people see alike. 
Where, however, as in the cose of artists, the alate eee has 
been specially trained, colos are seen differently. Colour- 
blindness can only be regarded as a disease. [Cp Ruskin, 
Modern Painters, new ed. in small form (7), 1 72, § €.] 

3 Even the modern Englishman does not is: more than about 
half a dozen colour-names (red, yellow, green, blue, pink, gray, 
brown, white, and black) Ted he is quite able to distinguish 
many other shades of colour for which the Frelish dictic ary 
has names, as well as probably others for which it has n ne. 
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necessarily exists. Except in the case of (5) and (6) it 
is impossible to arrive at very definite conclusions, the 
interpretation being based mainly on philological con- 
siderations. 

(1) Light and degrees of light. —The word ns, sah, 
(from mms, Syr. sah, ‘to shine’), used in Cant. 510 to 

denote the glow of a healthy complexion 

a mee of and translated ' white’ in the EV, means 

i primarily glowing or glistening (cp its 

use in Jer. 411, if the text is correct, of a wind [AV 

‘dry,’ RV * bot '], in Is. 184 of heat [EV ‘clear '], and 

in 324 as an adverb [mns EV 'plainly']. © repre- 

sents it in Cant. by Xevxós, a word which originally con- 

tained a similar idea, as is shown by its use in Mt. 172 
Mk. 95 and Lk. 929. 

Similarly aay, sahor, seems to mean literally ' dazzling,’ 
though in Judg. 5ro it is applied to asses of a light 
colour, perhaps reddish-white (ep .\ss, col. 344. n. 2). 
What particular shade of colour the word denotes in 
this passage is doubtful ; but Moore may be right when, 
following .\. Müller ( Das Lied der Deborah), he supposes 
it to be * gray or tawny inclining to red.' 9s rendering, 
peonuspias, is a mere guess, intended to connect the word 
with paas (cp Jer. 20:6 6). A derivative (ans) from the 
same root is traditionally found in Ez. 2718 (003 42s, 
EV ‘white wool’; but see JavAN), and probably also 
the name Zohar (Gen. 4610 ans; see NAMES, § 66) 
is to be derived from the same root. 

The term 2n, $2004 (from z75, .Vr. sahiba), ‘ glitter- 
ing like gold,’ starts with the same idea. It is used of 
leprous hair in Lev. 1330 32 36, where the EV represents 
it by ‘yellow,’ and in Ezr. 5:7 the Hophal participle of 
the same root is applied to ' brass’ (.\V ' fine copper,’ 
RV ‘bright brass"). In Lev. 133032 © translates it by 
gavéicwv, and in 1336 by avds, whereas in Ezra 827 
(=1 Esd. &57) it would seem to render by o7i\fwy 
[BAL]! ‘Yo express ‘brilliant,’ as contrasted with 
‘white,’ the NT employs Aajsrpós in Lk.23:: (EV 
'gorgeous'), Acts]1030 (EV ‘bright’), Ja.22 (AV 
‘goodly,’ RV 'fine') Rev.156 (AV ‘white, RV 
'bright'), and Rev. 198 (AV ‘white,’ RV ‘bright’). 
In Acts1030 Ja. 22 Rev. 156 the Vulgate translates the 
word by candidus. 

(2) Darkness and degrees of dar&. —To express the 
idea of darkness the term Ung. Mor (from angi, Syr. 
Shar, ‘to be black’) is employed. 1t 
s d n of is used of the dark hair in a leprous 

j rising (Lev. 133137), of a sunburnt 
skin or complexion (Job3030, éoxérwrat [BN], penera- 
vwrat [.\]; Cant. 15), and of dark horses (Zech. 62); 
and a diminutive form asin, FAarhor, is applied in 
Cant. 16 (€ ueueNavoyuévg) to dark ringlets. When it is 
desired to express a particularly dark colour another 
substantive is sometimes added, as ' oven-black,' Lam. 
510 (of skin; G ws xdiSavos ée\wy), ' raven-black,' 
Cant. 511: (of hair), and in the NT ' ‘sackcloth-black ' 
(Rev. 612). In the EV Aor is represented by ' black,’ 
and in @ and NT by wédas. From the same root are 
derived ny, fr (Lam. 48; see COAL, $ 1), and prob- 
ably me, Si4ór (Josh. 133), another name for the Nile 
(sce Sriti OR ). 

Another word em, Am (from mn=pnrsn), applied to 
sheep whose wool has been scorched by the sun, 
though really meaning simply ‘dark,’ may be trans- 
lated ‘brown,’ as is done by AV in Gen. 3032 f. 35 4o. 
In © it is rendered by gais and once (v. 49) by 
motkitos.* "Yo express the idea of gloom and sorrow 


1 The Heb. has 3913 nwon one nz zpsT ngn hoy 
For this 1 Esd. has xat oxedy xaAxa ard xaAxov ypnorou aT(À- 
Povra greun dexa [B] and x. a. x. ard x. xpnorov ariABovroc 
xpvdoecóoUs d€xa vo [L]. 

2 There is also a form «25, 4amrir (Job85 plur. constr. 
{B om.]) which occurs in Job (AV blackness), and has often 
been connected with an Aram. root £A *to beblack.' BDB, 
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we meet with the root mp, Addhar, which has the 
primary meaning ‘to be dirty.’ "Thus it can be applied 
to the turbid water of a brook (Job 616), to a sorrowful 
countenance (Jer. 821), to mourning garments (142), 
and even to gates of a mourning city (Jer. 142) and to 
the heavens (Jer. 428 1 K. 1845s). In Is. 503 a derivative 
(nz) from the same root is used of the mourning garb 


of the heavens (EV *blackness') ‘To the same root 
also probably belong the names Kedar (azz Gen. 25 13) 
and Kidron (yep 25.1525; see NAMES, § 102). 
Further, zz, Adsak, ‘to be dark,’ a word generally 
used of the darkness of approaching night (cp Job 
186 Is. 530), is used in Lam. 17 of the eyes becoming 
dim, in Ps. 6924 of their becoming blind ; and in Lam. 
48 the same term is applicd to a dark complexion. 
'This root gives us the common word for ‘darkness’ 
San): Both sp and zz are represented in (5 by oxora- 
fev, cxoroty, avvakorágar ; and zwa also by exorí(ev. 

Finally, to this class belong also apparently "sm 
kakhlili (Gen. 49:2, "AL yaporooi) and mbbsp, 
hakhlilith (Prov. 2329 OPNA, correctly meMoi): both of 
them seem to refer to the dul? (EV ' red’) appearance of 
the eyes after excessive drinking (cp the name Hachilah 
[noon 1 5. 23 19], and sce NAMES, 8 102). 

(3) -Vatural colours. — Under this heading are included 
those Hebrew words which more closely resemble our 

3. Natural natural Sakae Kaie: There are three 

MEUM classes: (a) white, (8) red, (y) green. 

white It is doubtless true that primarily white 

; denoted simply purity, green paleness, and 

red depth of light; but the use to which the words are 

applied shows that the Hebrews attached to them fairly 
detinite ideas of colour. 

(a) White is commonly represented by gm làbhán. 
Thus it is used of the colour of goats (Gen. 3035 37), of 
teeth (49 12), of manna (Ex. 16 31), of leprous hair (lev. 133 
10 20 f. ), of the leprous spot (Lev. 1324 38 f. ), of garments 
(Ecel. 98), and of horses (Zech. 18 636). Here also, as 
with the shades of dark, different shadcs of colour seem 
to be clearly distinguished, as * milk-white' (Gen. 49 12), 
‘coriander-seed white' (Ex. 1631), ‘snow-white’ (Nu. 
12:0 2 K. 527 Ps. 6814 Is. 118), and in the NT ‘ wool- 
white" (Rev. 114), ‘bright-white’ (Mt. 172 Lk. 929), 
and ‘harvest-white’ (Jn. 435). We even find in Lev. 
13 39 a compound expression (nz? ning) used to describe 
a shade of white (AV * darkish white,’ RV * dull white '). 

From the same Hebrew root seem to be derived the names 
Laban Gen Gen, 2429), Libni (335 Ex.617), Libnah (s525 
jn 1025; but see LinxAH), Lehanah (232^ Ez. 245), and 

4cbanon G39 1 K. 520[6]), so-called either on account of its 


snow-capped peak or from the colour of its stone, as well as the 
substantives 5335, &é4dnah ‘moon’ (Ca. 6 10), mao, dibhneh, 
t white- poplar’ (Gen. 3037), and, possibly, m35, dAhkenah, 
‘brick’ (Ex. 114; see, however, BRICK, 8 1, n.) See NAMES, 
$8 66, 102. 


The corresponding root in Aramaic is vm, 4a@r, which 
in Is, 2922 is used (as a verb) of the face becoming pale 
with shame, and in Dan. 79 of a snow-white garment.! 
Both these words are usually represented in © by Xevxós 
(cp. however, Gen. 3037 where xXAwpds — 425), and, more- 
over, there occurs in the Apocrypha a word Ae'í«wpa 
which is used of a disease of the eyes (Tob. 210 317 6811 
815, but in Ecclus. 4318 Nevxdrys, Heb. 724). 


To the same class, perhaps, belongs also h, Gen. 
40:6. In the RV it is translated ‘ white bread’; but from 
what follows in the context the word would seem to refer, 
not to the contents of the baskets, but to the baskets 
themselves (AV ‘white baskets’). Finally, to express 
the idea of the hair becoming grayish-white through old 
age, there is the root a, sb% (1S. 122 Jobl5:o), 


however, appends a query, and Che. denies the existence of 
a root «x23 in OT (Expositor, June 1897, p. 406; JQR, July 
doen P. 575). Cp Ectirsg, CHEMARIM. 

Robes of state seem to have been of white as well as of 
purple (see below, § 15). Cp Jos. Aaz. xvii. 8 3, viii. 7 3, xix. 82; 
BJ ii. 11; see Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, 3 380 [ET 6104]. 
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whence the derivative n2*b, Sébhdh, ‘gray hair’ (Gen. | denote a parti-coloured appearance of some kind; 


4238 442931 Deut. 3225 Hos.79 Prov. 2029) or ‘old 
age’ (Is. 464). In 65 it is usually represented correctly 
by wodid or 76 *yTjpas. 

(8) Perhaps the most clearly distinguished of the 
natural colours, as being the colour of blood, was red, to 

10. Rea. "Press which the Hebrews commonly used 

` * the root pyw, 'ãdham. That it denoted a 
brilliant hue is evident from the faet that Isaiah uses 
the verb pwa in the sense of becoming like searlet 
(ron. sce below, 8 14), and the Priestly Code speaks of 
skins dyed red (CIF). The adjective Cw, 'adAóm, is 
applied to blood in 2 K. 322, to blood-stained apparel 
in Is. 632; and verbal forms, to a blood-besmeared 
shield (25x5) in Nah. 24[3], and to wine (com) in Prov. 
2331. That the root, however, was also employed to 
describe other colours of a reddish hue is apparent 
from its use as applied to a heifer (Nu. 192) or a horse 
(Zech. 18), to a reddish-brown (max, Gen. 2525 1 5. 
1612;! cp Lam. 47, Cant. 510, and see GOLIATH, § 2, n.) 
skin, as well as to reddish or browuish-yellow lentils 
(Gen. 2530)? ‘The Priestly Code uses also a diminutive 
form (g25w) to express merely ‘reddish,’ applying it to 
the colour of the leprous spot (Lev. 131924) or sore 
(Lev. 1342 f. ). 

From the same root are derived the names Edom (CIX Gen. 
2530), Admah (anny Gen. 10 19), and Adummim (pear Josh. 
157 1817; see NAMES, § 102) as well as the precious stone 
called C78 (see Rusy and Precious Stones) To DIN 


"Gdhdm, corresponds muppos (lit. ‘having the colour of fire’) in 
© and NT; and in Sn 1623 we find the verb mvppagecv 
used of the sky. 

Other roots, however, besides this are occasionally employed to 


designate this colour. Thus the root [20 4izizra$, which usually 
conveys the idea of ' acidity, fermentation,' seems to be used in I5. 
631 to denote a colour; and the context requires a blood- or 
wine-like appearance (cp Eng. sorrel, (1) fom sur sour and 
(2) from saurx=reddish-brown). psx in Zech. 07 is also, from 
the context, possibly to be read c's?n (Che.); cp Ges.-Buhl, 
sU. TOR The root yn," kamar 'to be red, is traced by some 
in Ps.759, and, with more justice, in Job 1616 (Pó'al'al form). 
To this class we may also probably assign pu, $a rok, * reddish- 
brown'(cp Ar. aséaru, ‘a sorrel-horse,’ and Heb. P?t)—a term 
used in Zech. 18 of a horse. 

(y) The third natural eolour term describes those 
uncertain hues— colours which it has, in all ages, 
11 Green pod found difficult to distinguish —that 

huga | Wave between blue, yellow, and green. 
In Hebrew the adjective employed (from 
pr. ‘to be pale,’ ep Assyr. ardéx, ‘to grow pale’ 
[of the face], arku, ‘yellow,’ and Aram. 7%, ‘to 
be pale') ean be applied to the colour of vegeta- 
tion (Job 398 2 K. 1926 Is. 3727); and a substan- 
tive PY yerc&, derived from the same root denotes 


vegetable produce in general. As, moreover, the root 
idea of the word was originally, like that of yAwpds 
its Greek equivalent, merely pu/eness or faintness of 
colour, a derivative (hpy) can be used to describe a 


panic-stricken countenance (Jer. 306) or the fading colour 
of decaying vegetation (Deut. 2822 Amos 49 Hag. 217). 
Further, to express simply ‘ palish,' a diminutive form 
(pv) can be used of plague spots (Lev. 1349 14 
37) or of the appearance of gold (Ps. 6813).4 On the 
word prin, Adrus(./pan ‘to be yellow?' ; cp NAMES, 
8 66) which is applied to gold (Ps. 6814, etc.) and seems 
to denote a shade of yellow, see GOLD. 

(4) Fariegated surfaces. —^ few words occur which, 
though their precise meaning is uncertain, undoubtedly 

l Che, Csg ‘OTN; cp Lam.47 (Exf. T., Aug. 1899) If, 


however, r S. 16 r2 refers, not to David's complexion, but to the 
colour of his hair, the word will then mean ‘reddish.’ 


2 Unless we point cw (see Esau, $ 1). 


3 From this root some derive 120, 4émdr, ‘asphalt,’ Wh, Ldmer, 
‘clay,’ OM, yakmitr, ‘roebuck.’ 
4 Cp ME-JARKON (a doubtful place-name in Josh. 19 46). 
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their employment being for the most 
12. Variegated part eed to the Sadon of 
animals. Of these the term rendered in 
AV by 'ringstraked' and applied to goats (spy, d&ódA, 
Gen. 30 3539 /. 3181012), probably has reference to 
white stripes on an otherwise dark skin ; that translated 
‘speckled’ (spy, ná&odA, Gen. 8032 f. 3539 318 10 12) to 
light spots on a dark skin; and that represented. by 
' grisled ' (753, &dród^) and used of both goats (Gen. 31 


ro 12) and horses (Zech. 636) to light patches on a dark 
skin. ‘The last word would, therefore, probably corre- 
spond to our piebald. 

In Jer. 129(RV) we meet with the phrase ‘a speckled (7173) bird 


of prey.' The commentators have sought to justify and explain 
it; but it remains improbable.! A combination of different 


colours is expressed in Gen. 8032 J: by RY, 4i/À', probably 
f besprinkled,' ‘ flecked" (cp sparsus} The same term is used in 
Ezek. 16 16 of the dyed stuffs of many colours witli which other 
peoples were wont Io decorate their shrines. 


(5) Pigments.—The Hebrews knew and made use of 
several pigments, three of which were derived from 
animals. ‘These three dyes were all 
manufaetured by the Pharnieians: the 
one ‘scarlet’ or ' erimson ' (whenee its Gr. name pori- 
xotv and Lat. phanicium), from an insect (coccus) 
which gave its name to a species of oak on which it 
was found (ex coccifera); the other two from a slimy 
secretion found in a special gland of a species of shell- 
fish called Murex trunculus and Murex brandaris. 
By infusing the insect (coeeus) in boiling water a 
beautiful red dye was produced, superior in effeet and 
durability to cochineal ; the other dyes when applied 
to articles became at first of a whitish colour, but 
under the influence of sunlight changed to yellowish 
greenish and finally to purple, the purple being red or 
blue according to the species of shell-fish employed. 
These three colours were held in high estimation by the 
ancients on account of both their brillianey and their 
costliness. The purple-blue is translated ' blue’ in the 
EV, but must have corresponded rather to our volet, by 
whieh it is once rendered in the AV (Esth. 16 and in the 


margin 815). The Hebrews knew no blue colour with which 
to compare it, and hence it is said in Lerachoté 1 2 that ‘ purple- 
blue is like the sea, and the sea is like the plants, and the plants 
are like the firmament of heaven’ (sce also J/enach. 4, and cp 
Del. in PRED iv. 488, /ris, 13 J- and the articles PURPLE, 
ScanLET, BLUE, CRIMSO*). 

(a) To designate the first of the dyes mentioned 
above, the Hebrews sometimes used simply yz, tout’, 


surfaces. 


13. Pigments. 


‘worm,’ just as we speak of crimson 
1 ERO (fr. Arab. Arrmiz=Sansk. rimi) and 
cochineal (really a term denoting the insect Coccus cacti 
found in Mexico). Thus it is used in Is. 118 as the 
most natural example of a glaring and indelible dye, 
and in Lam. 45 (where @#2 gives the simple term 
kóxxos, ' berry' [À, kóNm wv]. the insect being regarded in 
early times as a species of berry) of princely raiment. 
It even occurs as a verbal derivative (c'p*nz. Nah. 23 
[4]; © éeumaifovras) with the meaning ‘to be elothed 
in searlet’ (see, however, DR&Ess, 8 3, n.) More 
often, however, the form ngs, tola'ath, is found 
with the addition, either before or after it, of the 
word ʻa, Xini—a word which has been derived 
from the root ss, Jīndh (ep Assyr. šinitu, pos- 
Ty 
sibly fr. aná), supposed to mean 'to glitter,’ and 
is thought to refer to the brilliant eolour derived from 
the ron. In this form it is mentioned as a eostly pos- 
session (Ex. 3523), and as being, therefore, suitable 
for an offering (Ex. 254 356 Lev. 144 ["n ne] 6495152 
[na s] Nu. 196 [n »z]). for the hangings (Ex. 2636 
1 © emjAaioy vaivys (BXQ; but Anorey (A]). ps seems to 
be an old word for hya:na (see ZEBOIM). | emjA.— nyz, which 
may have been miswritten nyan, out of which we may deduce 
a false reading £2 (see Siegf.-Sta., s.v. t'y). 
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27 16 3637 3818), for the ephod (Ex. 2856 3928), for the 
priests’ girdle (Ex. 288 39529), for the breastplate (Ex. 
2815 398), and for the embroidered pomegranates (Ex. 
28 33 3924), etc. In Ecclus. 4511, also, it is used of 
some kind of embroidered work (Gr. xexAwopévy kókkq ; 
vet. Lat. fortococco). A thread of this colour—expressed 
by šini alone— was commonly used in the times of the 
Jahvist as a mark (Gen. 382830; Josh. 221, JE), and 
the single term is employed in two poetical passages 
(25.124, where the maidens of Israel are called upon 
to lament Saul, who used to clothe them in searlet ; 
and (a. 13) as equivalent to the longer expression. In 
the acrostic on the ‘Capable Woman’ the same word 
is used in the plural (ez, fap!) to describe the warm 
clothing provided agaiust the cold of winter (Prov. 
3121), and in Is. 118 to denote probably scarlcet-stuff as 
distinguished from the dye itself (yom). As a substitute 


for these expressions we find the Chronicler using a 
word bmg, karmil (2 Ch. 2714 314, cp Ex. 3635), 
derived from the Persian (£irm, ‘a worm,’ see CRIMSON, 
and cp above). In G xéxaiwos is chosen to represent 
all these expressions, and there can be no doubt that 
where the same word occurs in the NT it denotes this 
dye (Mt. 2728 Heb. 919 Rev. 17 34 18 1216). 

Later OT writers knew of another pigment of a 
like shade of colour, called «gg, fasér (EV ‘vermilion ') 
— perhaps oxide of lead (cp G uiNros and see Riehm, 
JIB *Mennig').. 1t was used for painting ceilings 
(Jer. 2214, © uiNros) and images (Ezek. 22 14, € país). 

(3) The Purple-blue (nbn, /'&AeetA, Assyr. fa-hil-tu) 
and Purple-red (D278, ‘argaman, Bib, Aram. pw, 
Assyr. argamannu) dyed stuffs also figure 
largely in the decoration of the Taber- 
nacle and the priestly robes; but they can hardly have 
been known as early as the searlet (cp CANTICLES, § 15), 
their employment being characteristic of P and later 
writers. They also can be used for an offering (Ex. 
254356), as being a valuable possession (Ex. 3523), 
as well as for the curtains (lx. 261 368), for the veil 
(Ex. 263: 8635), for the hangings (Ex. 2636 2716 3637 
8818), for the priest's ephod (Ex. 286 302), for the 
girdle (Ex. 288 39529), and for the breastplate (Ex. 
2815 398), cte. A late prophet knows both colours 
as part of the splendour of heathen worship (Jer. 109). 
lt seems natural also to another late writer to assume 
that the Midianitish chiefs would wear robes of purple- 
red (Judg. 826); and Ezekiel tells how the robes of 
purple-blue worn by the Assyrians had struck the im- 
agination of the women of Israel (236), whilst he also 
knows (277) of purple-blue and purple-red from 
ELISHAH (g.v.). ln Ecclus., too, both dyes are men- 
tioned (4510) as occupying a prominent place in the 
raiment of Moses, and in 630 ribbons of purple-blue 
are said to form part of the adornment of Wisdom. 
On the defeat of Gorgias dyed stuffs of both colours 
were taken by Judas Maccabæus among the spoil 
(1 Macc. 423). Of the two purples red seems to 
have been preferred. Solomon's ' seat of purple’ (Cant. 
3 1o) is perhaps due to error (see PURPLE); but purple 
robes of office were common. Judas was struck by the 
fact that the Romans, notwithstanding their power and 
riches, were not clothed in purple (1 Macc. 814). When, 
however, Alexander appoints Jonathan high priest, he 
sends him a purple-red robe (10206264 [NV]) ; so like- 
wise Antiochus when he confirms him in the office (11 58). 
On the other hand, when the treachery of Andronicus 
is discovered, he is at once deprived of the purple robe 
(2 Macc. 438). Similarly in the NT in Mt. 27 28 (xAapos 
kokkivy) Mk.1517 (mopó)ópa) and Jn.192 (indriov 
moppupoiv), the red-purple robe is used as a mock 
image of majesty; while in Lk.16:9 (roppúpa) it is 
one of the characteristics of a rich man. In Rev. 174 


1 © &urads (v. 22) however suggests £2? ‘double.’ So Vg. 
Schleusner, Gra., Che. 


15. Purples. 
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(woppupoty kal kókkwor) it is part of the attire of the 
great harlot, and in 1812 (Top$ pas) is referred to as 
valuable merchandise (cp also v.16 rop@upoty). It is 
also worthy of note that one of Paul's converts made 
her living by selling this dye (TopóvpómwXs, Acts 106 14). 
In Cant. 76 the hair of the bride seems to be compared 
with purple (janw), and Greek parallels for this are 
quoted. ‘The comparison, however, can hardly be 
trusted, for 4^5 jawa jen nbn is a dittogram of se 
h-4333 T which precedes. Each form of the clause 
seems to be more correct in one half than the other. 
Read, perhaps, with Cheyne ‘The locks of thy head are 
like Carmel (be322); they are pleasant (meys) as an 
orchard of pomegranates’ (see GALLERY, 2). m in 
anx is plainly some word which should follow ‘p23; 
probably may3 (written "2px, and corrupted jai cp 
Hatr, $ 1). In the Gr. n537 is commonly represented 
by vaxiw0os and vaxiv@ivos,! and yw by woppupés in 
both OT and NT (see Rev. 917 2120). 
(6) Odjects.—The words included under this heading 
denote objects of which a particular shade of colour 
16. Object was B N Thus 732. dus (2 Ch. 
nanesi Cue Btioowos) was the fine cotton or 
linen manufactured by the Egyptians, 
and called elsewhere (Ex. 261 Gen. 1142, ete.) gg, Je 
(see Erman, Life in Ancient Egvpt, 448, and the 
articles EGYPT, 8 35, COTTON, and LINEN). wn, Zr, in 
Esth. 16 probably means ' white-stuff' (whence =p in 
Is. 199), and op yp (Pers. Adrpes) ‘white cotton.’ ‘Three 


more rare words oceur in the same verse which have 
been thought to denote different species of valuable stone 
or plaster: cz, fef, (also in Ca. 515) which has been 
supposed to be identical with geg, Javi? (x Ch. 292), 


and to mean ‘white marble’ or ‘alabaster’; p22 


bahat (x cuapaysirys, GA sudpaydos) denoting per- 
haps ‘porphyry’ (so BDB; EV 'red marble,’ RV™8- 
'porphyry'); 53, dar, meaning possibly ‘pearl’ or 
‘ pearl-like stone '; © mivvwos dios); and pro (sófteretA 
EV ‘black marble,’ RV™: ‘stone of blue colour’), which 
has been derived from anp=cne, and taken to mean 
‘black marble’ (see, however, MARBLE). 

Lastly it remains to notice a few passages in which 

the EV unnecessarily implies a reference to colour. 
ea a Thus the colour ‘ green’ is sometimes 
ne pod ines used in the EV to represent words 
i denoting not colour but a healthy 
and flourishing condition. Of such words nmm. ra'dndn, 
which means rather 'luxuriant,' is correctly translated 
in © by various words expressive of /avuriance (aris 
Dt. 122 1s. 575; otoxios 3 K. 1423 Ca. 116 Ez. 613; 
adowdys 4 K. 164 17 10 2 Ch.284 Jer. 3613 178 Ez. 276). 
Very similar is the use of nb, /aZ, ‘fresh, moist '(xXwpós 
Gen. 3057 Ez. 1724 2047 [213] ; àypós Judg. 167 8) and 
aon, 7dfóbÀ ‘juicy’ (vyp5s Job316). Again zz, 'abhidh, 
denotes ‘fresh, juiey ears of corn’ (Lev. 214), and zw, 
bh, can be used of ‘fresh young plants’ (Job 8:2 Cant. 
611); whilst 2°38, paggim, seems to denote tender young 
fruits (Ca. 213, see Del. ad /o.), and boy, karmel, 
(Lev. 2314) applies to ‘garden fruit’ in general. 

To this category belong also such compound expressions as 
Ni DW] ‘grassy pastures’ (Ps. 232) and az “MDs ‘sprouts of 
the field’ (Ecclus. 4022). In all these cases the term ‘green,’ 
used in AV, might indeed serve as a paraphrase ; but it is other- 
wise with the following examples:—In Job 66 the word T3 


translated ' white' (of an egg) is thought by many to mean 'the 
juice of purslain' (so RVmg. © pias xevots but see FowL); 
but whichever interpretation be adopted it will be admitted 
that the Hebrew word contains no idea of colour. Similarly 
son, the reading adopted by EV in Is. 27 2 (AV ‘red wine,’ RV 
‘wine’) instead of 720 (RVmg. ‘a pleasant vineyard’; see 
SBOT), means really ‘foaming wine’ (Driver on Dt. 3214); and 


1 © also gives vaxtvOivos for UNA (Ex. 255 26 14 357 23, etc.), 
taking it as the equivalent of ND2P. 
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ro in the expression mon (Ex. 1010, etc., Wisd. 1018 @aAagcay 


épvOpáv), meaning ‘reed,’ contains no reference to colour. 
Moreover, in the expressions 49:5 pow (AV ‘black night,’ RV 


‘blackness of night") in Pr. 79 and VIND (AV ‘ blackness’) in 
oel 26 Nah. 210 the English renderings are purely paraphrastic. 
n the same way the long robe (perhaps white with a blue 

border) worn hy Joseph (Gen.37 3) and by Tamar (2 S. 1316) is 

transformed in the EV into ‘a coat of many colours. In 

Pr. 20 30 (nanan AV ‘blueness ) and Ecclus. 2310 GQuwAwy AV 

‘blue mark") the words mean literally ‘bruise.’ 

Literature. — Riehm, //1VB ‘Farben,’ 1 436; Benzinger, 
Arch. 269 f. ‘¥Farben-namen’; Nowack, //A 263. ‘ Malerei'; 
Del., /ris, and ‘Farben’ in PRE (2; Perrot and Chipiez (W. 
Armstrong), /fis/. of Art in Sardinia, Judea, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, \ 109-370; and, since the above was written, an 
article by G. W. Thatcher in Hastings’ DB. NM A. C. 

COMFORTER (rrapakAnuroc [Ti. WH]) Jn. 14:6. 


= 


See PARACLETE. 


COMMENTARY (2712), 2Ch.1322 RV, AVm. 
See CHRONICLES, § 6 [2]; Hisrorican LITERATURE, 
§ 14. 

COMMERCE. Sec TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


COMMON. The negatives of the qualities ‘clean,’ 
* holy ' (see CLEAN, § 1) are 

1. 'Cemmon,' a synonym for ‘unclean’ (see CLEAN), con- 
stantly in RV for oe hdl (properly, ‘that which is open,’ 
Baudissin, Studien, 223). AV, however, only twice renders hoe 
thus (1 S. 2147); elsewhere it has ‘unholy’ (Lev. 10 10) or 
* profane’ (Ezek. 2226 42 20 4423 48 15). In NT, the RV is 
less strict with xowós, which is almost indifferently rendered 
‘common,’ ‘unclean,’ ‘unholy,’ 'defiled,' *polluted.' So in 
1 Macc. 147 62, RV (with AV) gives ‘unclean’ for xowós. No 
injury is done to the sense; cp Acts 1015, ‘what God hath 
cleansed (= pronounced clean), that call not thou common ' ; v. 
11 * common and unclean.’ That which is ‘common ‘is free, orat 
any rate is treated as if free, from ceremonial restrictions ; it can 
be used in the common life—the life of the [282 CY, the unin- 
tellizent ‘people of the land ' (6 àxAos obros 6 uù yuoakov Toy 
vouov, Jn. 7 49). And those who use what is only treated as if 
‘common ' or open, when it has noright to be so treated, become 
‘common Aiea unclean— themselves, ‘Common,’ therefore, 
becomes a wide term, dangerously wide from a truly religious 

oint of view. What an irony in the evangelist's expression 
with common (EV defiled), that is, unwashed hands ' ! 

2. ‘Unclean,’ the strict rendering of axu@aptos in NT, of 
RDD, Aimé, in OT (B axa@aptos). Both ‘common’ and *un- 
clean' can be used (1) of forbidden foods or of animals which 
may not be eaten (Acts 10 14 118 Rev. 18 2). (2) Of persons who 
are not Jews, or who do not belong to the Christian community 
(Acts 1028 1 Cor. 7 14 2 Cor. 6173 cp xowów, Mk. 7 15 and 
parallels, Heb. 9 13 Rev. 2127 (RT and RV)). 

3. ‘Unholy,’ given in AV of Lev. 1020 (482) becomes 
‘common’ in RV. In Ezek. 22.26 4220 4423 (same formula), 
AV renders 46/, ‘ profane.’ The influence of @ and Vg. may be 
suspected ; these versions respectively give BéByAov, profanum, 
so also in Ezek. 4815, AV profane, Vg. profana. ‘Profane’ is 
best reserved, however, for other Heb. words (see PRoFANE). 
RV of NT retains ‘unholy’ in 1 Tim. 19 2 Tim. 32 (àvóatos), 
Heb. 10 29 (coves). 

4. On the peculiar technical term ^37, ‘to be polluted,’ see 
Hvrocnisv. 

COMMUNITY OF GOODS, in the widest sense of 
that expression, is usually considered (on the authority 
of Acts242-47 432-511 61-6) to have been one of the 
established institutions of the earliest Christian society 
at Jerusalem. This opinion requires strict limitation ; 
but that limitation is not to be based, as it has been, 
either on the intrinsic improbability of the institution 
itself, or on a vague conjecture that the writer of Acts 
has idealised the facts. It arises from an investigation 
of the sources of his narrative (cp AcTs, 8 11)—a method 
which has to record one of its most assured results in 
connection with the subject of the present article. 

We have in Acts not one account of the institution 
but three. (a) One account comprehensively records 

t z E 

1. Three he sale of all lands and houses (xwpluv 1) 

pitis olxc@v : Acts 434 f.) ; according to 245 the 

ih Aot. sale was of all possessions and goods what- 
soever (rà xríjuara xal ras bwdptes), a 

common fund being thus formed, out of which all were 
supplied according as any man had need. (4) Accord- 
ing to another account, the sale of property (xr@ua, 51; 
x «plor, 53) cannot have been universally prescribed, or 
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even generally customary ; for Peter (54) expressly de- 
clares that Ananias was frce to retain in his private 
possession either his property or the moncy for which it 
was sold. Moreover, although there is no hint of there 
being anything to mark out the act of Barnabas (436 f.) 
from the universal practice assumed in (4)— such as that 
the estate was his only one, or wits particularly valuable 
—it is thought worthy of special honourable mention. 
In 4 36 f., therefore, it is not assumed, as it is in 434 f., 
that the sale of property was expected of all. (c) In 432, 
however, where we find ‘said’ (£Aeyer) and not some 
word implying ‘retained as private property,’ there is 
no idea of any sale of property at all. "The idea simply 
is that the owners placed their property in a general way 
at the disposal of the community at large. ‘There is no 
assumption of a conimon fund. 

(d) A fourth account niay possibly be distinguished 
in Acts 2 44. 

The statement in 2444—that they had all things common— 
by itself alone agrees well enongh with the last-mentioned and 

f simplest acconnt of the institution (that there 

2. Possibly a  wasnoactual sale), and 2 44 a, which declares 

fourth account. that all that believed were together in one 

place,! might by itself be taken, like lis 
21 1 Cor. 1120 14 23, to refer merely to the exigencies of social 
worship ;? but the connection of the clause with the statement 
that follows (that they had all things in common) appears to 
imply that the entire community lived in common, dwelling in 
the same house and having common meals. 

This inference, however, may safely be sct aside, as 
it may well be doubted whether the collocation in Acts 
244 has not arisen fron: the author's having inadvertently 
combined two heterogeneous ideas without perceiving 
the possible mislcading effect. 

A social institution of the nature indicated would scarcely 
have been practicable in a comninnity of 120 persons (Acts 1 15) 
—1miüch less in one of 3000 (241) or more (247), The other 
statements in Acts do not preclude the supposition that the 
meals, even love-feasts and the observance of the Lord's Supper 
associated with them, were held in different houses at the same 
time. Kar’ olxov (AV ‘from house to house.’ AVmg. and RV 
‘at home ') in 2 46 (cp 542) need not be intended toconvey that 
the whole community assembled on one occasion in one house 
and on another occasion in another ; it mav have a distributive 
meaning like xarà moAcy (‘in every city ) in 1521 (and xar 
oixous, that is ‘in every house,’ in 2020). In Rom. 165 14 4 we 
find several household churches in the same city ; cp also 1 Cor. 
1619 Col.415. The complaint about the neglect of certain 
widows in the daily ministration (Acts 61), which the word 
xadnuepivy proves to have referred to their sustenance, could 
not have arisen if there had been common meals (although 
indeed the expression ‘tables’ [tpamegacs] might seem to point 
to these). It could have arisen only if the widows’ share of 
provisions was brought to their houses. 

A misrepresentation of the original idea, similar to 
that which, as has just been shown, may be present in 
3. Acts 5 2 244, is unquestionably to be found in 52 /. 

i * The writer of this verse held Ananias to have 
sinned in keeping back part of the money obtained by 
selling his estate. The duplicity with which Peter charges 
him does not consist in his having, when «questioned, 
passed off as the whole a part of the money thus obtained. 
It isonly Sapphira (58) who doesthis. Ananias, accord- 
ing to 52 f., has already committed the crime of keeping 
back some of the moncy before he could be questioned 
by Peter. This cannot possibly be reconciled with 
Peter's declaration in 54, that Ananias had a perfect 
right to retain the whole. Notwithstanding that plain 
declaration, the author must have had before his mind, 
in writing 52 f., the stricter view that it was an absolute 
duty to sell all the property and to hand over the whole 
of the money. 

The hypothesis that the narratives are based on 

various sources receives material support 

E EISE E from the impossibility of discovering any 

5 11 not co- ER 

hetent real coherence within the passages them- 
' selves. 

Acts 4 33 treats of a subject quite different from the matters 

1 This will also be the sense if we accept the reading of WH, 
which omits 5cav and the following xac; they are retained in 
their marginal reading. i 

2 émi To av1ó in the NT always refers to place; AV ‘into one 
place. 
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dealt with in the preceding and the following verses. Nor can 
4 34 be connected with 432. It could be connected with it onl 
if the absence of poor persons were the reason (ydp) why all 
property was common (v. 32) instead of being the result of the 
community of goods, Further, according to 4 34 /, the absence 
of poor is due not to community of goods, but to the sale of all 
property in land and houses and the establishment of a common 
fund, whereas, in 4 36-5 i1 again, the sale of any property appears 
as a voluntary act of certain individuals. In like manner 2 42 
is so definitely repeated in 2 46 that the narrative can hardly be 
an independent composition. It must be a compilation. Even 
more marked is the repetition of the first clause of 2 43, éyívero 
$é macy Pux $ófos,in the third, $óBos re hv p.éyas émi mavras. 
But even if this last clause be omitted, with W H (though it is 
difficult to explain how it could have arisen as a variant to the 
first clause), 244, with the reading xat mavres d€, cannot be con- 
nected with what precedes. The opening, ‘but also all that 
believed (were) together, implies that others were together as 
well. ‘The omission of the xac sanctioned by WH is clearly an 
attempt to remove the difficulty. . 

An attempt to prove that all these passages have been 
compiled by an editor from various sources, could be 
based only on an examination of the whole book. Such 
proof is not needful to our present purpose. lt will be 
sullicient to have shown that the book presents three 
different views on the subject of community of goods. 

If it be asked which of the three is the most likely to 
be the true view, it will be safe to answer that, if any 

: one is to be preferred, it is that which is 
5. Which the ^ cg 
NMiosttmust simplest (8 1e). An account of any 
North institution of the kind, clothed with the 
y. glamour of the ideal, is sure to have been 
exaggerated by writers with incomplete information. 

It is certain, however, that the general idea of com- 
munity of goods was not strange to the primitive 
Christian society.! 

It is indicated in such sayings of Jesus as those recorded in 
Mt. 619 4 109 1921-24, and in such information about his own 
life as we find in Lk. 85. Besides, we know there was a dis- 
tinctly Ebionite tendency which applied a literal interpretation 
1o the blessings pronounced on the poor and hungry (Lk. 620 7 
24 /.), and saw the path of salvation in giving away all property 
in alms (Lk. 634 4 1141 122133 169). It is not certain indeed 
that this Ebionite tendency was dominant in the period im- 
mediately following the death of Jesus. (The passages cited 
were taken up by the Third Evangelist from a document which 
itself rests upon an older written collection of sayings of Jesus. 
This is proved by the remodelled words in Lk. 6 20-26, which, 
not having any reference to the disposition of the persons 
addressed, certainly did not come in their present form from the 
lips of Jesus. Besides, what is here recommended is not so 
much community of goods as almsgiving.) The epistles of Paul, 
which are our most trustworthy authority, only show that in his 
time (20-30 years after the death of Jesus), the community at 
Jerusalem was poor, or, at least, contained a good many poor 
members, and stood in need of assistance from the Gentile- 
Christian churches (eis tovs aytovs, 1 Cor. 161 2 Cor. 84 91; 
but ror Troxov alone, Gal.2 10; eis robs mroxovs Tov ayiov, 
Kom. 1526). 

'The Gospels prove that many poor people had already 
attached themselves to Jesus in his lifetime. An active 
care for these, and consequently a more or less organised 
dtaxovia, must be assumed in the original church at 
Jerusalem. We may well suppose that, in as far as 
this ministration took the form of a community of goods, 
it led, according to the usual lesson taught by other 
attempts of the kind, to the increase of poverty. It 
may, moreover, be conjectured that in the earliest 
Christian times the institution of community of goods 
increased the tendency to forego the pursuit of wealth, 
which, even without that institution, was occasioned, 
according to 1 Thess. 411-18 2 Thess. 21 f. 36-13, by the 
belief that the end of the world was near at hand and 
by the unrest to which this belief gave rise. We may 
suppose that wealthy members of the community in 
Jerusalem allowed their property to become available 
for the use of poor brethren ; and this does not preclude 
the belief that of their own free will certain persons, such 
as Barnabas and Ananias, went further and sold their 
belongings for the benefit of the community. 

Still, it is certainly not true that communism was 
prescribed as obligatory. 

The uncertainty ot the suhject is shown also by Acts61-6. It 


1 We can here only mention the possible influence of Es. 
senism. See EssENEs, § 3. 
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would be very remarkable if there were no necessitous persons 
whose support could be neglected bur widows. The phrase 
seems to be due to a usage of the author's own (comparatively 
late) period, in which, according to 1 l'im. 53-16, the ‘ widows’ 
had an official position in the community. It 1s strange also 
that, although the mention of the names of the seven men 
appointed to ‘serve tables’ (Óraxovetv tpaméfats) points to a 
genuine tradition, their function—they are nowhere styled 
écaxovoe™ is never referred to afterwards (they are not to be 
identified with the mpeoßúrepot of 1130), and that only the 
Hellenists had to complain of the neglect of their widows. Just 
as in Acts 15 36-39 a less serious dispute is narrated in place of 
one that had inore important issues (see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, 
$ 3), so here, at the bottom of the narrative before us, there really 
lies, we may conjecture, some dissension occasioned by different 
conceptions of Christianity entertained by the natives of Pales- 
tine and by the Christian Jews who had come in from abroad. 


In any case, the community of goods did not last 
long, though the view that it came to an end when the 
society was dispersed by the persecution (Acts 81-4) is 
no more than a conjecture. 

'The subsequent influence of the idealised picture in 
Acts is very noteworthy. [n the exhortation to works 
of charity in the ise of Larnabas 
influence of ue and similarly in the Teaching of 

vhs idea. he Twelve Apostles (48), the statement 
of Acts4 32 is repeated as a command : 
‘Say not, ‘‘Itis private property" '(oUx épets (dia elvai). 
Lucian, De morte Peregrini, 13, states that the Christians 
supported those in need from a common fund (dm roo 
KowoU), and ridicules the credulity with which they 
allowed themselves to be cheated by impostors in so 
doing. The influence of the same ideakon the monastic 
life is obvious. DW. 

COMPASS. For MAND, mehügāh (mepeydvis. [Q 
mg.?] BN.AQT om.), RV Compasses, Is. 44 i3, T ep 
HANDICRAFTS, $ 2. For 3359, Aurkdbh, Ex. 275 384T, 
AV ‘ledge,’ see ALTAR, § 9 (a). 


CONANIAH (30172233, Kt, 371222, Kr., but accord- 
ing to Baer in 2 Ch. 3113 311322; cp CHENANIAH, 
371223 ; 8 31; ‘God hath stablished,’ ywnNentac [BL]. 
1. Chief of the temple overseers, temp. Hezekiah, in 
conjunction with his brother Shimei, according to the 
Chronicler, 2Ch. 3112 f. (AV CONONIAH) (Xwxerias 
[A], -wuev. [B v. 12]). 

2. A ‘chief of the Levites' (Ch.) or ‘captain over thousands’ 


(1 Esd.), temp. Josiah ; 2 Ch. 359 (ywvercas [A*], -oxev. [At]) — 
1 Esd.19 (vexovcas [BA], Bavatas [L]; EV Jeconias). 


CONCUBINE (CB, Gen 2224; Bibl Aram. 


nam. Dan. 52). See MARRIAGE, § 5, FAMILY, § 5 a, 
and SLAVERY. 


CONDUITS AND RESERVOIRS. In a country 
where the rain-supply is small and irregular, which 
possesses scarcely more than one perennial stream (bn) 
jm: cp Am. 524), and is not rich in springs, the preserva- 
tion of water in cisterns and reservoirs, and the employ- 
ment of trenches or conduits to convey it to the place 
where it was most needed, must have been of paramount 
importance. Hence the indispensability of rain and 
the trust placed in the continuance of its supply 
form the basis of some of the best-known and most 
beautiful metaphors in OT. 

Leaving to the article SPRINGS [g.v.] what needs to 
be said upon the za/ura/ supply of water, we propose 
here to notice the artificial means by which it was 
stored and conveyed. 

The ordinary method of preserving water was to dig 
(ana, 7) or hew (23n) out of the living rock a reservoir, 
varying in size from a small pit to an 
extensive subterranean vault lined with 
masonry. Such cisterns go back to pre-Israelite times 
(Dt. 6:1 Neh.925). To dig them was the work of a 
benefactor and deserving of special mention (e.g., 2 Ch. 
2810), and the opening ceremony, on one occasion at 
least, becomes the subject of a song (see BEER). 


The ordinary Heb, term is 
1. *ha, 4” (for variant forms cp BDB s.v. ; Aá«xos [BAL], 
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properly an artificial excavation, and thus distinct from “N3 


bey, a natural well (see Sprincs). When dry the 437 is a pit 
(cp Gen. 37 20) which can be used asa prison (Jer. 386 Gen. 40 15, 
etc.; cep 123,3 Ex. 1229). In poetical language 4dr is applied 
to the pit of the grave (Pr. 2817) or to Shéol (Ps. 303[4]). In 
only two cases does bdr occur as part of a place-name: see Bor- 
ASHAN, SIRAH. 


Other terms are :— 

2. N23, gébe' (cp Ar. jdóiyat^ ‘watering trough’), Is. 30 14 
(AV ‘pit’; in Ezek. 47 11t EV ' marish ' (morass]), and 

3. DIP Jer. 143 2 K. 316 (AV ‘ditch,’ RV ‘trench’), perhaps 
used for purposes of irrigation (cp 2 K.2512-. Jer. 0216, 39 10 
after B see AGRICULTURE, § 5. 

4. TQ, derékhah (xpirn, xoAvuBy8pa) is used of an artificial 
pool, Eccl.26 (with ayy), but elsewhere appears to refer 1o 
natural springs. Several pools were found in and around 
Jerusalem (cp below, and see JERUSALEM), also in Gibeon 
(2 5.213), Hebron (74. 412), and Samaria (1 K. 2238); for Cant. 
1 4[5], see BATH-RABBIAM, 

s. MPD, mrkwáh, Is. 2211, AV ‘ditch,’ RV 'reservoir.' 

It was of the utmost importance that citadels should 
be well supplied with tanks for collecting the rain-water 
(so at Masada and Machzerus, Jos. sixt. xiv. 146, £7 
vii. 62, éxóoxetor). A cistern in the temple is mentioned 
in Keclus. 503 (drmoóoxetovy) : cp below, and see SEA, 
BRAZEN. [In the towns it seems to have been customary 
for every house to possess a cistern! (cp 2 K. 183: Prov. 
515). The best example of this is found in Mesha's stele 
(4. 24 /.); ‘there was no cistern (a2) in the midst of 
the city in anp. and I said to all the people, '* Make 
ye every man a cistern in the midst of his house." ' 
The same king records that he made jio mesa uos, 
*the locks or dams of the reservoirs? for water'; but 
whether nn3223 (the cuttinp[s] 2 25) which Mesha made 
with the help of his Israelite prisoners was a conduit 
which fed these reservoirs is uncertain. ‘The view is 
not improbable, however, since the art of forming 
channels to convey water was common to all the Semitic 
races and was not due to foreign influence. 

Remains of conduits (adn, tdpaywyés [BAQL], 
agueductus*), connected as a rule with pools, are to 

2. Conduits. be orud in many places in Palestine ; 
they are usually mere trenches running 
along the surface of the ground, subterranean channels 
being somewhat rarer. Certain of the rock-cut 
channels and cisterns in Jerusalem (as well as the 
Siloam conduit) may be pre-exilie; in many cases, 
however, they have been enlarged or repaired to such 
an extent as to make it extremely diflicult to tell to 
what period they belong. E 

Jerusalem was well supplied with water. Perhaps 
the most important of its supplies was that which came 

from the so-called Pools of Solomon beyond 
3. Pools of Bethlehem (134 m. distant). These m 
(situated close by the Kulat e/- Burak) 
are near 'Atàn and Artüs, and must have been devised 
for a more important work than that of merely irrigating 
gardens 4(Kecles. 26 Ecelus. 24 3o f., see BATH-RABRIM). 
‘There are three of them, partly hewn and partly enclosed 
by masonry. The lowest seems to have been used at 
one time as an amphitheatre for naval displays. 

The pools are fed by two large conduits. The one, 
after cutting through the valley of ‘Atin (Etam) bv a 
tunnel, runs through the Wady Der el-Denàt, along the 
Wady el-Biar (Valley of Springs), and ultimately enters 

1 As Robinson remarks (BR 1480 /7.), ‘the main dependence of 
Jerusalem at the present day is on its cisterns, and this has 


probably always been the case.’ 

2 The meaning is not certain: perhaps it is ‘two reservoirs.’ 

3 The Heb. nepn, tCaldh, is used of ditches for irrigating 
trees (Ezek. 314 oevareua or avarqua [B.AQD, of a trench round 
an altar (1 K. 1832 35 38; in these passages @aada [L] 6aAagca 
[BAD, and of conduits or aqueducts in the ordinary sense of the 
word (Job3825, plows [BNA] Is. 73 [om. OBNAQr]2 K.18 17 Is. 
362 2 K.2020). 

* The name ‘Solomon's Pools’ is based solely upon Eccles. 
26, and, notwithstanding the statement of Josephus, we have no 
evidence that the gardens of Solomon were situated in the W, 
d rfás (=hortus, garden?) ; Baed.(3) 129 /. 
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the Bir el-Derej (Spring of Steps) The other is much 
longer and full of windings. Starting from a large 
reservoir, the Birket el-Arrüb (now converted into a 
garden), it leaves the Wady of the same name, and 
after crossing the plateau of "Pekü' tlows into the 
middle pool. Conduits connect also the Sealed Spring 
(mod. udin Salih), identified by a modern tradition 
with the $5 j3 in Cant. 412, and the ‘Ain ‘Atan! with 
this water-system. 

From the Pools of Solomon the water is led into the 
city by two conduits. ‘The higher goes along the N. 
slope of the valley of Burak, descending near Rachel's 
tonib and rising again.  (.X syphon was used and 
remnants of the pipes may still be seen.) It then 
proceeds towards the hill of Tantür and the W. er- 
Rababi (see HiNNOM, VALLEY OF). It is partly rock- 
hewn and partly made of masonry. The lower conduit 
(still complete) goes with many windings from the 
lowest pool, EÈ. along the slope of the valley, and then 
W. above Artás, One arm of the conduit was con- 
nected (probably under Herod's government) with the 
spring of Artas and ran to the Frank mountain. The 
main arm passes Bethlehem and Rachel's tomb on the 
S., proceeding sometimes above ground in a channel 
about 1 ft. square, and sometimes underground in 
earthen pipes. It then crosses the Hinnom valley by à 
bridge of nine low arches and meets the oth: r conduit 
hard by the Birket es-Sultān. It finally runs SE. and 
E. along the valley over the causeway, under the Bab 
es-Silseleh (Chain-gate), and supplies the * Elkas' and 
the king's cistern in the Haram.? These conduits were 
repaired by the Sultan Mohammad ibn Kalaün of 
Egypt about 1300 A.D. ‘Their date is unknown. ‘The 
upper conduit is niore artificial, and probably the older. 
Some refer them to the golden age of Judah, and 
tradition (oral and Rabbinical) ascribes them to Solomon. 
It has also been pointed out that they exaetly resemble 
the conduits which were made by the Arabs in Spain.” 

The well-known Siloam conduit runs from the Virgin's 
Spring (din Silti Maryam) to the Pool of Siloam 
(sce JERUSALEM). It runs underground in a 


"rd circuitous course and is 586 vds. in length? 
-, (the direct distance between the two pools is 
Conduit. 


368 yds.). At its lower end it has a height 
of 16 ft.; but this gradually decreases to 37 ft., and then 
to 24 ft. This low part, however, is near the surface, 
and perhaps was originally an open channel It is a 
dangerous conduit to explore, as the water is apt to enter 
unexpectedly and fill the passage. In various places 
false-cuttings and set-backs are found, indicating subse- 
quent changes in the direction taken by the workmen. 
About r9 ft. from the Siloam end, on the right-hand side 
as one enters, is an artificial niche which contained a 
tablet bearing on its lower face an inserip- 
tion. ‘This was first observed in 1880, and 
was brought under the notice of Schick. 
The tablet was about 27 inches square, and its top only 
one yard above the bottom of the channel. ‘The inserip- 
tion, known as the Siloam inscription, is the oldest 


5. Siloam 
Inscription. 


l In the Jer. Talmud it is stated, moreover, that a conduit 
led from ‘fda (Etam) to the temple (Jer. 17/24, iii. fol. 41; cp 
ee Descriptio Templi. chap. 23). 

Many subterranean passages and structures have been 
found under the Haram. Cp Jos. B/ vi 73 54 94, and Tacitus: 
‘Templum in modum arcis . . . fons perennis aqua, cavati sub 
terra montes, et piscina cisternaque servandis imbribus * (A/is¢, 
512) Many of these were for removing the water and blood of 
the sacrifices, or for flushing the blood-channels (cp Joma, 56, 
Pesachim, 22, Me'tla, 33, Widdoth, 32). 

3 Jos., indeed, speaks of a conduit which Pilate began ro build, 
taking funds for the purpose from the temple treasury and 
thereby causing grave disturtanees (Jos. Aat. xviii. 32, B/ ii. 
94), and in one place gives the length as 400 stadia—a measure 
which would suit the conduit which leads from the Wady Arrab. 
It is more probable, however, that Pilate simply repaired the 
existing conduits; his reign was so often distur by Jewish 
seditions that he could hardly have had time to carry out such 
an immense undertaking. See Schür. GV/ 1410, and ep Eus. 
HE ii. 66-7. 

1 More precisely, 1757 ft. (Conder); but Warren gives 1708. 
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Hebrew inscription extant (cp Dr. TBS xv. f. [facsimile 
opposite], WRITING, § 4). 

It runs as follows :—'(1) [Behold] the piercing through (33932). 
Now this was the manner of the piercing through. Whilst yet 
[the miners were lifting up] (2) the pick (23) each towards 
his fellow, and whilst there were yet three cubits to be struck 
through, there was heard the voice of each man (3) calling to 
his feilow, for there was a fissure! in the rock on the right 
hand. . . . And on the day of the (4) piercing through, the 
hewers (p3sn7) smote each so as to meet his fellow, pick against 
pick; and there flowed (5) the water from the channel (syo)? 
to the pool (3532) 1200 cubits; and a hundred (6)3 cubits was 
the height of the rock over the the head of the hewers.' , 

The difference of level in the bed of the channel is so slight 
that one is led to suppose that the excavators had some kind of 
test. Shafts were made here and there, probably in order that 
the men might find out their whereabouts. The first shaft is 
470 ft. from the Siloam end. After that the passage is straighter. 

The conduit is the work of a people whose knowledge 
of engineering was in its infancy. 1ts date is uncertain. 
It may be the one referred to in 2K.2020 ( - 2Ch. 
3230); 4 but the allusion in 1s.86 to the ‘waters of 
Shilouh that flow gently’ suggests that it may have been 
in existence in the days of Ahaz.? 

More or less parallel with this, but straighter, is a 
channel, evidently connected with the Birket cl-Llamra 

Red-pool), which lay to the E. of the 

6. Other i l ) dou $ 

Conduits Siloam pool. lt is older than the Siloam 

' conduit (see Sehick, PE/7Q, Jan. 1891). 
The conduit of the upper pool in the highway of the 
fullers field (2 K. 1817) is identified by Wilson with 
the aqueduct which seems to have run over the Cotton 
Grotto to the convent of the Sisters of Zion.® Among 
other conduits may be noticed the one which connects 
the Citadel or Castle of David (el-Kala‘a) with the 
Birket Miumnillà. lt is possibly referred to in Jos. 
BJ v. 13, where mention is made of the * gate where 
water was brought in to the tower of llüippicus' 
(the latter is usually identified with the NW. tower of 
the citadel). 

For others, less important, see the memoirs of the PEF. 
Many remains of conduits, more or less well preserved, have 
been found in other parts of Palestine. It. will be sufficient to 
mention the aqueduct at Jericho across the Wady el- helt (see 
Jos. Aad. xvii. 131, Schür. G//° 1276); another on the road from 
Damascus to Palmyra, not far from Jerid ; the kanat Fir'aun, 
which crosses the Wady Zéda near Der'á? (Edrei); and the 
aqueduct conveying water from ‘Ain et-Tabigha (Perrot-Chip. 
Artin Jud. t330; Bacd.(3) 291). 

(See ‘Die Wasserversorgung der Stadt Jerusalem,’ ZDPI 
1 132-176 (1878); Benzinger, feb. Arch. 51 f. 230 /. ; Warren 
and Conder, Jerusalem; Perrot and Chipiez, irt ta /udæa; 
Baed. passim, and the many notes and articles in the PEZ 
publications). 5. NC, 


CONEY (jB7, see SHAPHAN; yoiporpyAAioc 
[BAFL] [Th. and many MSS of LXX have Aarwoc 
in Ps. 10418], Lev. 115 [in G®4", unless the order of 
the verses is accidentally reversed, jsw is translated 
dactrovs] Dt. 147 Ps. 10418 Pr. 3026+) should rather 
be ‘rock badger’ (RV"£), the animal having been 
identified with certainty as //yrax syriacus—called in 
Syriac Ad sdsd and in Arabic zeaér? (Rob. LBR 3387, 
Tristram, FFP 1 f.). 


1 am, wholly unknown, is translated by Sayce (Æ (2) 1175) 
' excess, referring to a set-back. For the illegible part in the 
middle of 2. 3 he suggests ‘and on the left.’ 

2 gs, like Ass. ngu, seems to mean ‘channel,’ ‘ water- 
course’; cp CO 231 f. 

3 So most, reading amy nislo; but the surface of the rock is 
here only about 10 ft. above the top of the tunnel whilst towards 
the N. it is 170 ft. This reading may represent the average 
thickness of the rock. Since, however, at ihe place of juncture 
(812-18 ft. from the back of the Virgin’s fountain) there is a 
difference of height of just 13 inches, another reading any nly), 
* a portion’ [of a EN has been proposed (cp Sayce, doc. cit). 

It is otherwise identified with the one whose remains running 
W. and E. were discovered during the digging of the founda- 
tions for the English church. 

5 So Stade, GVZ 1594. 

6 Jos. (B/ v. 42) places the Royal Caverns (Cottan Grotto) 
near the Fuller's Monument. See Athenaum, 6th Feb. 1875. 


7 The name £Au/us, which is almost the same word as IES, is 


stated by Fresnel (/RAS, 1838, p. 514) to have been found by 
him in use among the southern Arabs for the servéoa, an animal 
somewhat resembling the Ayrax. 
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CONFESS, CONFESSION 


The origin of the Hebrew word is quite uncertain: it has 
been derived by Ródiger and others from a root meaning ‘to 
hide,’ akin to jas- The rendering ‘coney’ (the probable mean- 
ing of the Targumic xine) is due to Jewish tradition; but the 
habits of the rabbit do not suit the references in Ps. 10418 Pr. 
8026. Still less is to be said for &'s rendering youpoypyAAcos— 
i.e., hedgehog.! 

The s4àp/àn of OT is known to naturalists under the 
name of Procavia (Hyrax) syriaca (Schrb.) It is a 
member of the Hyracoidea, one of the most remarkable 
orders of the Mammalia, 

The Syrian hyrax is about the size of a small rabbit, and has 
a superficial resemblance to that rodent. dt is of a dull orange- 
brown or fawn colour, and has prominent incisor teeth, one pair 
in the upper jaw and two in the lower ; the former, as in the 
rodents, grow throughout life, but instead of being chisel-sha 
at their tip are pointed, and the teeth are triangular in section. 
As in the rodents, there is a wide gap between the incisor and 
the molar teeth. The zoological position of the order is obscure. 
Cuvier pointed out certain anatomical features which they share 
with the rhinoceros; but this relationship has not been universally 
accepted, and at present it is better to regard them asan isolated 
order. Palaontology has so far thrown no light on the subject. 
About fourteen species of hyrax are known, all of them from 
Africa, Arabia, and Syria. The 2. (Z/yrax) syriaca, like most 
of its congeners, lives in holes in rocky ground; usually many 
animals are found together, and they are very shy and easily 
frightened. When alarmed they utter a shrill cry and hastily 
retreat to their holes. According to Nassonow,? they are easily 
tamed. They eat green leaves, fruit, hay, etc. They are said 
to make a nest of grass and fur, and to bring forth from two or 
three to six—three seems the usual number—young at a time. 
"The Arabs esteem them as food, though Canon Tristram found 
them ‘rather dry and insipid.’ N., M.—A. E. S. 


CONFECTION, CONFECTIONARIES (Ex. 3025 35, 
AV; 15.313, EV), old words meaning a composition 
(confectio), or mixture of drugs or dainties, and those 
who prepare such mixtures—s.e., ‘apothecaries '—— 
respectively. RV correctly translates: ‘a perfume 
(np) after the art of the perfumer (ng). In 1S. Ze. 


female perfumers are meant (ning, pupeyol, unguen- 


faric) It is the masc. pl. of the same word (mng*) 
that is rendered ‘apothecaries’ in EV (RVz- ! per- 
fumers ') in Neh. 38 (twakeq [BN], pekeeus [A], pupepol 
[L], pigmentarii). 


CONFESS, CONFESSION. The verb av in Hiph. 

and Hithp. means either to acknowledge aloud in ritual 

worship God's great and glorious attri- 

ps chm. butes (—to praise him) or to make a 
solemn confession of sin. 

The former meaning is far the commoner in Hiph., the latter 
in Hithp. (a) For aya ‘to confess,’ see Ps. 825 Prov. 28131; 
(^) for AMIT | to praise,’ 2 Ch. 3022t (RV ‘making confession "). 
For the more usual senses, see (a) Ps. 7 17[18) 426 1 Ch. mon 
and elsewhere, (4) Lev. 55 1621 2640 Nu. 57 Ezra 101 Neh. 


16927. Dan. 9420. Note also that the noun APA, generally 
‘thanksgiving,’ has in Josh. 719 Ezra 10 11 the sense of ' confes- 
sion (of sin) © renders the verb usually by é£ouoAoyetv, 
éfopodcynats, once by ókoAoyeiy ; it never renders the noun by 
ój.oAoyta. 

No doubt there is primitive Semitic symbolism in the 
choice of ; to express the religious act of confession ; 
but here, as elsewhere, we painfully feel the uncertainty 
of the subject (cp Lag. Or. 222). The root-meaning 
of the verb is ‘to throw,’ or perhaps (cp Ar. zeadá and 
715 1s.118) ‘to extend.' Some peculiar gesture used 


in confession seems to be indicated (cp BDB, s.v. mv). 
In r K. 838 ‘spreading forth the hands’ is specified ; 
but this was simply the ordinary gesture in prayer. 
Individual confession of sin must be assumed to have 
been common, though references to it are scanty. 
2. Individual Josh. 719 is a passage by Means Achan 
PEU mee E bound to confess, to 'give glory 
' thereby to the all-seeing God; but he 
is not forgiven.  Prov.28:3 (but not Ps.325, where 
pious Israel speaks) extols the benefit of it. 1 K.838 
virtually refers to it. When God touches the heart or 


! That this and not yerboa (as supposed by Rüdiger) is the 
meaning of the Greek word is made certain by the testimony of 
Suidas and Hesychius : see also Ducange, s.v. 

2 Zool. Anz. no. 490, 1895. 
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conscience of the sinner (1335 y:3, € áQlp! xapólas 


aùroð, but EV ‘the plague of his own heart’), the 
sinner spreads forth his hands (see 8 1) towards ' this 
house’ and obtains forgiveness. It has been suggested 
that the liturgical formula sin ‘to bring to remem- 
brance’ (?) in the headings of Pss. 38 and 70 f. (viewed 
as a single psalm) means that these psalms were to be 
used by a man confessing his sin at the offering of a 
special sacrifice ;? but the view is not very probable. 
After the destruction of the temple, the confession of 
sin by the high priest for the whole people having 
ceased, the duty had to be discharged by each Israclite 
for himself in the synagogue. Various formule came 
into use, for which see the interesting conspectus in 
the article ' Sündenbekenntniss' in llamburger's A77, 
Abth. 2. 

(a) Of liturgical confession of sin there are three great 
examples: Neh. 9. ts. 637-64 11 [12] Dan. 9 (psalms like 
51 may also be compared) — Marly 
formule used by the high priest on the 
great fast have been preserved (see 
ATONEMENT, DAY oF, 8 7). Sce also the short general 
formula quoted by Weber (Jid. Theol. 321), from 'Talm. 
Jer. Yoma, end. Such compositions belong to the 
class called sm, widdur. 


(8) There were liturgical confessions of another kind 
— Thanksgiving confessions. A sacrifice of ann (con- 
fession = thanksgiving) is one which is accompanied by 
a loud (because earnest) acknowledgment of God's 
gracious guidance (Ps. 10722; ep Jer. 3311, post- 
exilic). The so-called //odu-psalms (105-107) also may 
-be mentioned here. On the phrase ^5 man, descriptive 
of a special service of the Levites, cp CHOIRS, § 2. 

The point of contact between confession of sin and 
eucharistic confession is given in 1 K.833. When 
Israel is defeated because of its sins, ' if they turn again 
to thee, and confess thy name, and pray . . ., then 
hear thou in heaven, and forgive’; and it is in harmony 
with this that two out of the three liturgieal prayers 
mentioned above begin with a glowing acknowledgment 
of Yahwé's goodness. (The prayer in Dan. 9 merely 
recognises the duty of thanksgiving in a few words 
relative to God's fidelity to his covenant. ) 

In the New ‘Testament we find both senses of 
é£ouoXoyyetv (to thank, and to confess); e.g., Mt. 1125 

4. NT 36. In Rom. 14:1 the verb represents psen; 

"UU 7* see ts. 4523. 'OnoXoyeiv and éuodoyia usually 
signify ' profess,’ ' profession’ ; so, e.g., 1 Tim. 612, AV 
Heb. 3r, AV, etc. 

Confession and repentance are necessarily connected — 
the Baptist's hearers are baptised, confessing (é£oj0Xo- 
vyormevot) their sins (Mk. 15 Mt. 36)—and therefore so 
also are confession and forgiveness. See 1 Jn. 19 and 
especially Ja. 516, where the ‘healing’ spoken of has 
reference to the sins confessed? (moral and physical 
troubles connected ; cp Is. 535 1 Pet. 224). The &ANqAa 
(' one another ') are Christian disciples. 

The ‘confession’ of 1 T'im. 612 may be that made at 
‘Timothy's ordination ; but that of Heb. 3: seems to be 
the confession of the divine sonship of Jesus, such as 
was made at baptism (see Bar'risM, § 3). T. K. C. 


CONFISCATION OF GOODS (222 C'2J). Ezra 726 


(zHmia TOY Bioy [BA]. zHMical TA YTTAPYONTA 
[L])= x Esd. 824 (aprypiw [piku] zHmia [DA]. 
Cp Law AND JusrTiCE, $12. 1 Esd. 632 has rà 
ÜTmápxovra arro eivai [eis] BaciNixd ‘all his goods to 
be seized for the king,’ for Ezra 611, ‘let his house be 
made a dunghill’ (@ otherwise). 

For the 'forfeiture' threatened in Ezra 108 Gros cum, 
avabepariatjcerat maga h Umapfis avrav; 1 Esd. 94, arcepw- 
Ojgovrat rà «rjv [Oreta rà vrpáyovra, L] avrov ' seized to 
the use of the temple ") see BAN, § 3. 


3. Liturgical 
confessions. 


1 Cp 15.1026. For y33 in v. 37 © has ovvdvrna. 
2 B. Jacob, ZA TW 1763/7 ('97]. 
3 Read ras auaprias (WH), not rà waparropare (TR). 
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CONGREGATION. For MIY 'édà^, and (less cor- 


rectly) 22 kahal, and JD md'éd, sce ASSEMBLY. 

‘Thy congregation, Ps. 6810(11), KVmg. ‘thy troup’ (cp 
2S. 231113, EV; but see Lent), represents a corrupt Heb. 
word. mn should probably be 425m». Canaan was a land of 
corn; cp Ís. 36 17. Full corrected, the line becomes, ‘ with thy 
bread they were satisfied therein ' (Che. 7's.(2). 

guvaywyj (Acts 13 43) is in RV SyNAGUGUE (g.v.). 

For Acts7 38. RVmg. as in Tyndale, ctc. (é«xAgagía), sce 
Cuukrcn (so in EV). 


CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF (3132 37; év bpe 


bYe [BNAQTD]; in monte testamenti ; bros Jie. 
RV's modification of the unfortunate ‘mount of the 
congregation" of AV, which suggests an inipossible 
identification with Zion (1s. 14:31). ‘Fhe phrase occurs 
in the boast of the king of Babylon, and describes a 
mountain whose summit was above the ‘stars of God‘ 
(the brightest constellations), and its base in ‘ the recesses 
of the north.’ The best rendering is ‘ Mountain of 
(the divine) assembly.’ 

No one would have thought of Mount Zion, but for the 
accidental parallelism of 25*2 SJR (AV ‘tabernacle of the 
congregation,’ RV ‘tent of mecting ), and the supposed refir- 
ence to a passage in Ps. 18 2(3], rendered in EV Mount Zion 
[on] the sides of the north, the city of the great king. 

4332 15 a perfectly vague expression, and Ps. 48 2[,] is 
under too great a suspicion of corruptness to serve as a 
commentary.! It is, in fact, no mountain known in 
terrestrial geography that is meant, but the ‘holy 
mountain of lZiohim" (I-zek. 2813 f. ), where there were 
the 'flashing' stones (sce CHERUB, 8 2, n.), and the 
cherub, and (so the prophet thought) the king of ‘lyre 
(see CHERUB, § 2). It is not stated that this holy 
mountain was in the north ; but we may presume from 
Ezek.14 that it was regarded as being there. This is 
contirmed by Job 37 22 (emended text). 

Out of the north cometh (supernatural) brightness ; 2 
On Eloah there is awe-inspiring splendour. 

That the Babylonians believed in a similar northern 
mountain cin hardly be doubtful, in spite of Jensen's 
learned argument ( Aosmol. 203-209) against comparing 
the syn ~a with the É-harsag-kurkura. (* Mountain- 
house of the lands’) of the Prism Inscription of Tiglath- 
pileser I. (Del. Par. 118). 1t appears that the later 
O'T writers supposed the north to be above, and conse- 
quently the south below the earth (see Job 265, and cp 
EARTH, FOUR QUARTERS OF). The expressions ‘I 
will scale the heavens,’ and ‘in the recesses of the 
north,’ are therefore strictly accurate. 3 


CONIAH (1122), Jer. 2224. See JENOMACHIN. 


CONONIAH (310111222). 2Ch.3l12 f. AV, RV Con- 
ANIAM. 

CONSECRATE. For tnp $iddëš, ‘ to separate’ (Ex. 
283) see CLrAN, 8 1. For T «to mille yád, ‘to fill the 
hand ' (1 Ch. 29 5), whence cw*2 nillu'im, EV CONSECRATION 
(Ex. 2922), see CLEAN, § 3. For DG Aechérim, ‘to devote 
(Mic. 413), see Ban, § r. For 5 ‘io dedicate (oneself)' 


(Nu. 612), whence 713 nézer, AV Consecration, RV 'separa- 


tion’ (Nu. 6 7), sce NAZIRITE. 

TereAeuogévos in Heh. 728 is better. rendered ‘perfected’ 
hy RV (cp AV 210 59) For evexaivıigev (Heb. 1020), RV 
‘dedicated,’ see DEDICATE. 


1 Some (Olsh., Che. Ps.(1), We.) omit £3 ‘NY as a gloss. 
Che. Ps.(2) begins a new stanza with the words YDZ2 Js 703 
BEX ‘ Mount Zion—in its recesses is his jewel. p83 ‘jewel '= 
the holy city, as in Ezek. 7 22 («ee Smend, ad /oc.). Those who 
accept neither solution of the problem must adopt the view 


described in OZ's. 317, which, however, Baethg. rightly pro- 
nounces not quite satisfactory. 

2 Read WS with Che. (Ærpos. July 1897) and Duhm. 

3 Hommel (Hastings! DB 1 216) adopts this view, and com- 
pares 73D W with a Bab. title of the sacred mountain, 
É-larra, ‘house of assembly.’ Karppe (Journ. As. 9 [97], 104) 
thinks that the sacred mountain was originally the earth itself. 
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CONSTELLATIONS 


COOKING 


CONSTELLATIONS (n03), Is. 131 EV. See | MILK (g.v.) was kept in skins (Judg.419), but more 


STARS, 8 3(2). 

CONSUL. A letter of ‘Lucius, consul of the 
Romans ' (Uraros Pwpuaiov [ ANV]) to King Ptolemy of 
Egypt is given in 1 Macc. 1516-21. See Lucius, 1, and 
MACCABEES, l'1RST, $ 9. ; 

CONSULTER WITH FAMILIAR SPIRITS (Pi 
DIN), Dt 181r. See DIVINATION, § 4 (ii). 

CONVOCATION, HOLY (7P NIP), Ex. 1216, 
See AssEMIILY, 3. 

CONVOY (MY), 25. 1918(19], RVme,, EV FERRY 
Boat (7.7. ). 

COOKING AND COOKING UTENSILS. The 
task of preparing the daily food naturally fell to the 
1. Kitchens, “O™¢" of the household, even women of 
l ' the highest rank attending, on occasion, 
to this part of the household duties (2 5.138 /. ; cp 
below). An apartment or apartments specially devoted 
to the preparation of food in other words, a kitchen— 
can have been found only in the houses of the wealthy. 
We can realise without difficulty the kitchen of the 


Hebrew kings and nobles from the life-like picture of | 


that of Rameses LIT. as figured on his tomb at Thebes 
(reproduced in Wilk. stuc. Egypt. 23234). In such 
establishments there were cooks, male (ongu: 1 5. 925.) 
and female (Dn22: 1S. 8:3). In connection with the 
great sanctuaries, too, such as Shiloh (1 S. 149) and 
Bethel, there must have been something of the nature 
of a public kitchen, where the worshippers had facilities 
for preparing the sacrificial meals. lIn his sketch of the 
restored temple at Jerusalem, Ezekiel makes provision 
for such kitchens (both for the priests [46 19 /. ] and for 
the people [21-24]), which are here called 'boiling-places' 
(m*eiza. uayepeia [BAQ]: v. 23) and ‘boiling houses’ 
(RV 9.24 ovsginons, oikoa TOV paryeipwr). See 
CLEAN, § 2. 

In an ordinary Hebrew household, whose food, 
except on great occasions, was exclusively vegetarian, 
the culinary arrangements were of the 
simplest kind. Two large jars (12, dud, 
the tdpia of Tn. 428 267) of sun-dried 
clay had a place in the meanest house, one for fetching 
the daily supply of water from the spring—carried then 
as now upon the head or on the shoulder? by the women 
of the household (Gen. 2415 f. ; ep 1 K. 1833[34]: EV 
' barrel ') ^ the other for holding the store of wheat or 
barley for the daily bread (1 K. 17 121416: EV ‘barrel'). 
In both the passages last cited the American revisers 
rightly prefer the rendering 'jars.' To these we must 
add some instrument for crushing or grinding the grains 
of the various cereals used as food, in particular wheat 
and barley (see Koop, 8 1, BREAD, S 1). The most 
primitive method was simply to crush the grains between 
two stones or rather to rub them upon a flat stone by 
means of another. Such primitive corn-grinders or 
' grain-rubbers ' (as they were called in Scotland) were 
found by Mr. Bliss at all stages of his excavations in 
Tell el-Hesy—the probable site of Lachish—' long slabs 
flat on one side and convex on the other, with rounded 
ends’ (Bliss, 4 .Mownd of Many Cities, 83, illustr. p. 
85). They are found also both in ancient and in 
modern Egypt (see illustr. in Erman's ZgvP/, 190, for 
the former; for the latter, Benz. //.1 85, Nowack, 
4/1 li:o) The pestle and mortar (see MORTAR) re- 
present a later stage in the art of preparing food. 
The still more effective hand-mill or quern (n'mn) with its 


2. Culinary 
arrangements. 


upper and nether millstones —hence the dual form—is 
the last to appear (Erman, of. cit. 189 ; see also MILL).? 


1 The practice varies in different parts of Syria. In some 
parts the jar when empty is carried on the head ; when filled, 
on the shoulder (ZDM; 11 516). 

2 Cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 2179: ‘After the water-skins a 

ir of millstones is the most necessary husbandry in an Arabian 

ousehold.’ 
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usually in bowls, wine in skin bottles (sce BOTTI.E, 1), 
oil and honey in earthenware jars (see CRUSE, 2). 
Olives, grapes, figs, and the other fruits of the soil were 
no doubt kept partly in similar jars, partly in baskets, 
of which several varieties are named in OT and NT (see 
BASKET). Such were the sal (bp, Gen. 4017 etc.; 
«avotv [ ADEL]) a basket of wicker-work ; the /éne’ 
(xxo, Dt. 202; kápraANos [BAFL]; canistrum, cp Verg. 
En. 8180) for carrying wheat from the threshing-floor, 
to judge from the passage Dt. 285 :7 (' blessed shall be 
thy basket and thy kneading-trough’ RV ; (5 al ámo67- 
Kat gov) ; ! and the dud (v3). a basket in which figs were 
gathered (Jer. 242 Ps. 816[7] RV). The preparation of 
bread, always the staple article of diet, required the 
kueading-trough (mwen) of wood, earthenware, or bronze 
according to circumstances, and the oven (qn)—men- 


tioned together Ix. 8 3 (7 28)—for which see BREAD, § 2c. 

Coming now to cooking, in the ordinary sense—that 
is, the preparation of food by the agency of fire, — 
3. Preparation NE nd ate various methods of 

of food. cooking to which reference is made 
may be grouped under two heads. 
The food was cooked either (1) by bringing it into 
immediate contact with the source of heat, whether as 
in the case of the ash-cakes (subcinericius panis, 1 K. 
196, described under BREAD, § 2 a) or in the rough 
and ready method of roasting on the live embers (see 
below) or in the more civilised method of roasting by 
mcans of spit or gridiron ; or (2) by using a suitable 
liquid as the medium for transmitting the heat required 
—such as water, milk, oil, or fat (in frying). It would 
seem that the Hebrews originally included these various 
processes under the general term ovi3. 

The original signification of this verbal root was evidently ‘to 
be or to become ripe,’ ‘to ripen’ applied to grain (Joel3[1]13) 
and fruit. (Gen. 4010), from which the transition to the idea of 
' making (food) eatable '—2.e., cooking— was easy (cp post-biblical 
DU something cooked, a ‘dish ). Hence we find t^s Syn 
‘cooked with fire’ (2 Ch.3513) and O°53 "ize ‘cooked with 
(or in) water’ (Ex.129), when it is important that ‘roasted’ 
and ‘boiled shall be precisely distinguished. In ordinary 
language, however, bon was used only in the sense of ‘boil,’ 
while for the various forms of ‘roasting’ indicated under (1) 
above (1 S.215 Is. 441619) use was made of the word aby. 
That which was roasted, a roast, was "s (Is. 4416; cp en 
roasted or parched corn; see Foon, $ 1). In the Talmud a 
third verb is frequently found alongside of nos and ?r2—viz, 
p, which is applied not only to the cooking of flesh bur also to 


the boiling down of fruit to make preserves (.a'as. 41, Kel. 
88). These three verbs are generally taken to represent the 
Latin assare, cogere, and elixare respectively, in which case 
poe would signify ‘to boil thoroughly’ (cp Cr? in Ezek.?1 1o, 
RV ‘to boil well, and pps, 7. v. 5): it is probably equiva- 
lent to our 'stew,' since in the abseuce of knives and forks (see 
MEALS) the Oriental has to stew his meat till it can be readily 
pulled in pieces by the hand. 


When the meat was boiled in a larger quantity of 
water than was necessary for stewing, the rich liquor 
which resulted was known as py marak (Judg. 619 f. 
Is. 654 kr. [Kt. ps] EV ' broth '), also perhaps as "3379 
(Ezek. 2410, RV ‘make thick the broth’). The meat 
and the broth might be served together or separately 
(the latter by Gideon, Judg. éoc. cit.). When the meat, 
on the other hand, is set on with a smaller quantity of 
water, to which onions or other pungent vegetables or 
spices have been added, the result is the favourite 
Arab stew yagni (gx), perhaps the pg (Ved. 7) 
and Mp3 (45. Zar. 25) of the Mishna. The ‘savoury 
meat ' (cepe, Gen. 27 4: cp Prov. 233) which Rebekah 
prepared from ' two kids of the goats' was doubtless a 
spicy stew of this kind. 

A reference to another modern dish, £4c4, which has been 


1 The Mishnic Heb. ‘30 is a large metal basket; cp BDB, 


and, for this and other vessels, J. Krengel, Das Hausgerat in 
der Mishnah, 1 Theil, 1899 (see index). 
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called the national dish of Syria, has been found by various 


scholars in Prov. 2722 KV : ‘Though thou shouldést bray a fool 
in a mortar with a pestle among bruised corn, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him.’ ‘This exactly describes the opera- 
tion of making 4766ch: the mutton is first pounded to shreds in 
a wooden or stone mortar; it is then mixed with durghul (see 
Foon, § 1), and the whole boiled and served.! (Hut on the text 
see Ax, 7. viii. 1'97}, 432; where maa ‘bruised corn’ (?) is 
emended to 1227, ‘his fellows.'] 

When an animal of the herd (433) or of the flock 


(js, see, further, Foop, 8 1r, and SACRIFICE) was 
to be prepared for food it was first slaughtered accord- 
ing to the prescribed method and the carcase thoroughly 
drained of its blood. For skinning, flint knives (cp noz? 
Judg. 19 29) were used in early times (cp Josh. 52 f£, RV 
‘knives of flint ') —such as those recovered from Tell-el- 
Ilesy (Bliss, of. cif. 194, illustr. ro6). Sacrificial 
knives were later known as open (Ezra lg; cp post- 
biblical men) ; a knife for ordinary domestic purposes 
was pe (Prov. 232)—in later Hebrew always pzo The 
animal was then cut up, the technical term for which was 
nay (Lev.1612, and often)—a single picce nnjy"—the 
priests received the portions that were their due and the 
remainder was consigned to the pot. The latter, if of 
copper, had in later times to be scrupulously scoured 
(p72) and rinsed (sec, Zeba. 11445; ep Mk.74) 
when the cooking was over. 

The primitive hearth was formed of a couple of 
stones by which the pot was supported, room being left 
4. Firing beneath for the fuel—wood or dung (see 

i '" Coats, 8 2). Large pots might be placed 
on the top of the sannar or baking oven, as at the 
present day ; such an arrangement was found to have 
been in use in the ancient Lachish (see Bliss, op. cit, 
97) The smaller pots were boiled on a chafing dish 
or pan containing charcoal (wu 3, Zech. 126 AV 
‘hearth of fire, RV ‘pan of fire’), as in Rameses' 
kitchen. In Lev. 1135 there is mention, alongside of 
the /azzar or oven, of the &iraim (n3, kvOpóroóes 
[BF], xvrpóroóes [AL]; XV 'range[s] for pots,’ RV™s: 
'stew-pan'). According to the Talmud, it was a port- 
able cooking-stove, capable of holding two pots (hence 
the dual) as distinguished from the £uppáA (ng, better 
n22) a stove which had room for only one pot (Jastrow, 
Dict., s.v.). Like the fannir, it was of baked clay, 
and, therefore, easily broken (cp Di. zz doc. and Now. 
HA 2280, n.). The kiräk (in the sing.) and the Zu2244 
are frequently mentioned together in the Mishna (see 
esp. Á'eZ/m). For carrying the necessary charcoal a 
ladle or firepan (namg) was used (Ex. 273383; in Num. 
166 f. 'censer'; Ael 237); for stirring and adjusting 
it, a pair of tongs (cmo? Is. 66); œp shovels (pala or 
rutrum), for removing the ashes, are mentioned, but 
only in connection with the great altar (see ALTAR, § 9). 
The bellows (nzn; $vegráp [BNAQ]) of Jer. 629 was 
probably used only hy the metal smelters—for a descrip- 
tion and illustration, see Wilkinson, of. cif. 2312. 
The ordinary housewife was content to fan the charcoal 
with a fan (z£x5, Ael. 167) of feathers, as pictured in 
the representation of Rameses’ kitchen referred to above. 

'The names of various utensils in which food was 
actually cooked are differently rendered in EV without 

ie any attempt at consistency: pan, kettle, 
Ee caldron, pot (in this order is the list given 
“in tr 52:14. The data at our command 
do not permit of these being accurately distinguished 
one from another. In the houses of the poor they were 


! For other modern dishes see Lane (Afod. Egypt. 5) and esp. 
the elaborate menu of a native dinner in Klunzinger (Upper 
Egypt, s9/.); see also, for Syria, Landberg (Proverbes et 
Dictons, passim). 

2 The "good piece’ (AV) or ‘portion’ (RV) of flesh which 
David distributed among the people at the inbringing of the 
ark (2 S. 619 1 Ch. 16 3) is only one of several traditional render- 
ings of the doubtful Heb. word “BU'R, the real signification of 


which has been lost. See Dr. TBS in loc. (Since the word 
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doubtless of glazed or even unglazed earthenware (+53 
eqn, Lev. 628[21]; see PoTrery); in those of the 
wealthier classes, of bronze (hETnJ) ap loc. cit., Ezek. 
2411). The difference of rank (so to say) between the 
two materials gives point to Ben Sira's illustration, 
* What fellowship shall the earthen pot have with the 
[brazen] kettle?’ (xérpa mpós Aédgra : Keclus. 132 f). 
In connection with the temple we read not only of pots 
and caldrons made of bronze (1 K.74s 2 K. 2514 Jer. 
5218) but also of such vessels of silver and gold 
(Jer. 52 19). 

i. For boiling meat various vessels were employed 
(cp 1 5.214). (a) The most frequently mentioned is 
the vp, sir, pot or caldron. It was used for cooking 
the ordinary family meal (2 K.438 /. Mic. 33 Ex. 163 
[flesh pots of Egypt]), and for boiling the sacrificial flesh 
(Zech, 1429). It served also for a * washpot' (Ps. 60% 
[19]. It must have been one of the largest of the cook- 
ing vessels, to judge from the incident recorded in 2 K. 
438 f. (‘the great pot’ for the whole company of the 
prophets). (2) The &iyyór (5»2) must have been a wide, 
shallow pot of considerable size, since the same name 
is given to the ‘laver of brass’ (Ex. 3018) at which the 
priests were to wash their hands and feet. lt served as 
a chafing-dish (Zech. 126). Wherein the Zyyór differed 
from (e) the Párar (az) in which the manna was boiled 
(Nu. 118 RV), and (d) the dud (q, Job 41 20[12]), and 
(e) the £addéhath (nn*p, Mic. 33), we do not know. 

In Job 4120[12] caldron (AV) is a mistranslation of pzu (see 
Rusu, 2). In2$,139 MT has nse, not found elsewhere (EV 
pan); but the true reading is prohably ‘(and she called the] 


servant’ (magi: so Klo. followed by Ki. and Bu.). 
These various pots, pans, etc., were probably used without a 


lid (in late Heb. 22), although the obscure Ves of Nu. 19 15 
is taken by some to have this signification. 

i X fork (aim, sẹ) of two or three (r S. 213) 
prongs was used to lift the meat from the pot, and also 
to stir the contents of the latter (see illustration, Wilkin- 
son, of. cif. 32). 

iii. The spoons (msz) mentioned among the furniture 
of the table of shewbread (Kx. 2529) and elsewhere were 
more probably shallow bowls. We find, however, in 
the Mishna, real spoons (mya) made of bone (Skabb. 
86, Ael. 17 2) and of glass (Ael. 302) There 
is also mention of a wooden cooking ladle puo sus 


Bésih, 1 7), which was probably used for removing the 
scum (gn. Ezek. 946 11, so AV ; but this word is more 
probably ' rust' as RV) from the contents of the parur 
or pot (otherwise explained by Levy, s.v. 02). 

While boiling, to judge from the comparative 
frequency of the OT references, was the favourite 
mode of cooking flesh-meat, there need 
be no hesitation in saying that roasting 
also was practised from the earliest times. In its most 
primitive form, roasting, as we have seen, consists in 
laying the meat directly on the ashes or other source of 
heat, either kindled on the ground or in a pit specially 
dug (Burckhardt, ores, etc. 1240, Rob. BR [41]. 11:8 
304). The fish of which the disciples partook by the 
lake of Galilee was cooked by being laid on the charcoal 
(OV /ápior émikeipevov, Jn. 219). 

The spit, the ógeXós of the Homeric poems, is not 
mentioned, as it happens, in the OT; but of its use 
there need be no doubt. In Egypt, Erman tells us, 
‘the favourite national dish, the goose, was generally 
roasted over live embers ; the spit is very primitive, a 
Stick. stuck. through the beak and neck of the bird. 
They roasted fish in the same way, sticking the spit 
through the tail’ (Agyf/, 189, illustr. 76., and Wilk. 
235). The wooden spit was favoured by the Romans 
(cp Verg. Georg. 2396, *Pinguiaque in verubus torre- 


6. Roasting. 


appears to be corrupt, the emendation "x np, ‘a piece of 
flesh, has been suggested by Cheyne. This easy alteration 
suits the context.) 
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bimus exta eolurnis)." Later Hebrew legislation — in 
this, no doubt, perpetuating an ancient practice—required 
that the Passover lamb should be roasted on a spit of 
pomegranate (isr5g weg [Levy, wer] Pes. 71). The 
ordinary spit, being of iron,—so much we may infer 
from the demand that a spit purchased from an idolater 
must be cleansed in the fire (Ab. Zara. 512)— was not 
allowed for the above-mentioned purpose; ncither was 
the gridiron (7030X, Pes. 12). The spit, we may sup- 
pose, rested on andirons! (Báces, varz), on which it 
could be turned by the band. 

The passage of the treatise Pesdhim above referred 
to speaks further of roasting, or more exactly of 
broiling, on a gridiron placed apparently over the 
mouth of a fannzur or baking oven. The gridiron was 
perhaps used to prepare the piece of broiled fish (ix8vos 
émrov pépos) of Lk. 2442. Not only flesh and fish but 
also eggs, onions, ete., were roasted by the Jews 
(SAadd. 1 xo). 

The favourite mode of roasting meat for ordinary household 

urposes at the present day in Syria is by means of skewers. 
he meat is cut into eral pieces, which are stuck upon the 


skewers and roasted over a brazier. Meat thus prepared is 
termed Acdbad. 


With regard to the food-products of the vegetable 
kingdom (see Foop), many vegetables were of course 
7. Vegetable eaten raw (wuds, in Hebrew "n literally 

food. ‘living,’ a word applied not only to raw 
animal flesh [1 S. 215 Lev. 1310 7], but 
also to fish [.Vedar. 64], to vegetables [z5.], and even 
to unmixed wine) ‘They were also cooked by being 
boiled, alone or mixed with various ingredients — such 
as oil and spices. The Hebrew housewives, we may 
be sure, were not behind their modern kinsfolk of the 
desert, of whom Doughty testifies that ' the Arab house- 
wives make savoury messes of any grain, seething it 
and putting thereto only a little salt and sama’ (Ar. 
Des.2130). ‘Thus, of the cereals, the obseure 'drisdA 
(nowy, Nu. 1520 f.) was probably a porridge of barley 
groats (see, further, Foop, § 1), whilst Jacob sod for 
himself a dish (a, EV ' pottage') of lentils (Gen. 
2529 34) ; the same name is given to the vegetarian dish 
prepared for the sons of the prophets (2 K. 4387; 
cp Hagg. 212). In NT times, at least, it was known 
that the. pulses or. pod-plants were improved by being 
soaked (MH ag before being boiled. Various kinds, 
such as beans and lentils, might be boiled together 
(Orlah, 17): they might also, like our French beans, 
be boiled in the pods (mssp). 1n the OT we ind men- 
tion of the mahdéath (nzn2, Tiryavey, AV ‘pan,’ RV 
‘baking pan, mg. ‘flat plate,’ Lev. 25 62: [14]. etc.) 
and the marhésheth (msn, EV ‘frying pan,’ Lev. 27 
79. The mahdbuth certainly (see lZzek. 43), and the 
marhésheth probably, was of iron; and, although both 
are used with reference only to the sacrifieial cakes (see 
BAKEMEATS, BREAD), we may legitimately infer from 
the fact that the martyrs of 2 Mace. 7 were roasted alive 
on the r7yavor (vv. 35; ep late Heb. word ya) that 
both may have been used also in the preparation of 
meat. 

To judge from the prepositions employed (sy, *on', and 3, ‘in’), 

the wahdéath was deeper than the marhésheth, This inference1s 


confirmed by the tradition, which we find inthe Mishna, that the 
difference between the marhésheth and the mtahdbath consisted 


in the former having a lid (303) while the latier had none; to 


which another authority adds that the former is deep and its 
contents fluid, the latter flat and its contents firm (Veral. 58). 
The »taAábatA, in short, was a stewpan, the mtarhésheth similar 
toa Scotch ' girdle,’ a flat iron plate on which oatcakes are baked. 

A striking illustration of Ezek.43 is furnished by Doughty 
(Ar. Des. 1593), who describes an iron- plated door in the 
castle of Hayil: ‘the plates (in the indigence of their arts) are 
the shield-like iron pans (rannür) upon which the town house- 
wives bake their girdle-bread.' 


Other utensils named or implied are (a) the sieve, 


1 Some would give this or a similar sense to abnor. Sec 
Jastrow, Dict. s.v. 
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ndphih (mp3, 18.3028; Shabb. 82, Aboth, 515), for 


sifting the flour, and (4) the strainer, méSamméreth, 
nio (Shabb. 201, 14. 515 [especially for wine] ; cp Is. 
256, Mt. 2324). An ordinary bowl, however, might be 
perforated so as to serve as a Strainer, as we see from 
the pottery of Tell-el-Hesy (Bliss, of. cif. 85). To 
these may be added (c) one of the commonest of the 
post-biblical terms for a pot, amp; hence app nepo 
came to signify ‘cooked food' (Nedar. 61). For the 
vessels used for serving food, see MtALs, § 8. 

The importance of oil in the Hebrew kitchen will be 
noticed under OiL (g.v.). In early times the custom, 
so popular among the modern Arabs, 
of boiling flesh in milk seems to have 
prevailed among the Hebrews. The oldest legislation 
—confirmed by the Deuteronomic—limited this practice 
so far as to forbid (for reasons that are still obscure: cp 
FooD, 8 13, and see MAGIC, SACRIFICE) the seething of 
a kid in its mother's milk (Ex. 2319 3426 Dt. 1421). 
In NT times this prohibition had been extended far 
beyond its original intention. 


Thus we read in the Mishna : ‘It is forbidden to seethe (biz) 
any sort of flesh in milk, except the flesh of fish and locusts ; it 
is also forbidden to set flesh upon the table along with cheese’ 
(with the same exceptions, K/r/in, 81). It was still debated 
whether the prohibition applied to fowls and game or only to 
cattle, sheep, and goats (fb. 4). In the course of time, however, 
it became part of the Jewish dietary law, that rwo distinct sets 
of cooking utensils—one for meat alone, and another for dishes 
into the preparation of which milk or butter enters—are required 
in every orthodox Jewish kitchen (see on this law of 23973 "2 
esp. Wiener, Die sid. Spetsegesetze, 41-120 [95]. Extreme 
purists have gone the length of using three (ib. 115 /.) and even 
four such sets. ARS K. 


COOS, or rather, as in RV and 1 Mace. 1523 EV, 
Cos (k«c ; now Sfanchiv—i.e., es rz» Kw), the least 
and most southerly of the four principal islands off the 
coast of Asia Minor. It lies at the entrance to a deep 
bay, on the two projecting promontories of which were 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus. It owed its fertility to its 
voleanie origin, and its commercial importance to its 
position. It lies on the high road of all maritime traffic 
between the Dardanelles and Cyprus: vessels coasting 
in either direction must pass within half a mile of the 
capital (also called Cos), which was on the E. extremity 
of tbe island, and had a good anchorage and a port 
sheltered from all winds exeept those from the SE. 
Luean (Phar. 8243) thus sketches the usual route of 
ships:— 


8. Condiments. 


Ephesonque relinquens 

Radit saxa Sami ; spirat de litore Coo 

Aura fluens: Cnidon inde fugit, claramque relinguit 

Sole RAodon. 
In precise agreement with this is the account of Paul's 
voyage from Macedonia to Palestine (Acts 211). His 
ship ran before the wind (ev@vdpoujoavres) from Miletus, 
about 40 m. to the N., down to Cos (i.¢., either the 
island or the capital: probably the latter is meant); 
next day it reached Rhodes. 

In spite of its geographical advantages, Cos remained historic- 
ally unimportant. Its inhabitants, apparently of deliberate 
choice, eschewed foreign relationships, and devoted themselves 
10 the development ot menu resources. No colonies were 
sent out; for long the capital was in the west of the island ; 
the strategic and commercial importance of its present site was 
ignored until 366 p.c. When at last the Coans were compelled 
to emerge from their seclusion, it was only to echo the voice of 
Rhodes in all matters of foreign policy. The success of this 
concentration of energy is QUU By the fact that Cos ranked 
with Rhodes, Chios, Samos, and Lesbos as one of the uaxdpev 
vico. (Diod. Sic. 58182) and by the existence of the sayin 
‘He who cannot thrive in Cos will do no hetter in Egypt.’ 
Allied with this material prosperity was the development of 
liberal arts. Under the Ptolemies Cos became an important 
literary centre. With it are connected the names of Theocritus 
the poet, Bérüssus the historian, Apelles the painter, and, at an 
earlier date (sth cent. p.c.), Hippocrates the physician. Cos 
was one of the great centres of the worship of Pesce jus, and 
of the caste or medical school of Asclepiadz. Claudius in 53 
A.D. gave the island the privilege of immunity, mainly for its 
medical fame (Tac. Aan. 1261). 


1 6v ov Opdpe: Kids éxecvov oùåè Alyvrmrros. 
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Among the commercial products of the island were unguents, 
two kinds of wine, pottery (amphorcee Cow, Pliny, /7.V 35 161), 
and silk for Roman ladies (Coe purpure, Wor. Od. iv. 1313 
vestes tenues, ‘Vibull. ii. 955). os is still an active port. 
Strabo (657) notes the fair aspect of the city to one entering the 
roads. 


Interesting is the connection of Cós with the Jews. 
As Mithridates seized 800 talents deposited in the island 
by the Jews of Asia (Jos. Aad. xiv. 72), there must then 
have been a Jewish settlement there engaged in banking. 
In r Maec. 1523 Cos is mentioned in the list of places 
to which the circular letter of the Roman senate in 
favour of the Jews (circa 139-8 B.C.) is said to have been 
addressed. — 1n 86 mnc. Gaius Fannius wrote to the 
Coan authorities enclosing a senatus consultum to secure 
safe convoy for Jewish pilgrims to Jerusalem. The 
island was connected also with Flerod the Great (Jos. 
BJ i. 21 11), and with his son Antipas (Boeckh, 2502). 

Best authority, /uscriptrous of Cos, by Paton and Hicks, 
1891; an attempt at direct combination of epigraphy and 
history. w. J. Ww. 


COPPER (DEI; yaAkoc ; cp Brass). The com- 
pound of copper and zine that we ca'i brass appears 
to have been little known to the ancients ; 
but we have abundant evidence that 
copper was early known, aud that it was hardened by 
means of alloys into bronze. Seneferu, a conquering 
pharaoh of the fourth dynasty, worked the Sinaitic 
copper mines, and M. de Morgan has found some 
articles of copper in the tomb of Menes (traditionally 
regarded as the first king of Egypt), explored by him in 
1897. M. Am@elineau appears to have proved that 
copper was known at an even earlier date, and from 
his researches and those of Mr. Quibell at Koin cl- 
Ahmar we may probably conclude that the Pharaonic 
Egyptians were from the first not ignorant of the use 
of gold aud copper (Amt). "Themines in the Sinaitic 
peninsula continued to be the chief source from which 
the Égyptiaus drew their copper (see Maspero, Dawn of 
Civ. 355, and cp SINAI) ; but in the fifteenth century 
they obtained it also from Alasia  /e., Cyprus! (see 
Am. Tab., 25 and 27), where Cesnola has found 
both copper and bronze celts in. Phaenician. remains. 

The oldest Babylonian specimens of copper are those 
found by M. de Sarzec at Tello (before 2500 n.c.) ; at 
Tell es-Sifr, in the same neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Loftus has found even a 
large copper factory (t500 B.C.) In Babylonian 
graves, and also in what Dr. J. P. Peters calls a 
jewellers shop (at Nippur), objects made of copper 
(belonging to «cea 1300 w.«.) have been found. 
Hommel thinks, on philological grounds, that the 
Semitic Babylonians as metallurgists were pupils of 
the Sumerians, and dates their acquaintance with 
copper and iron very eurly.? — ‘Fhe inscriptions make 
frequent mention of copper (siperu) and bronze? (eed, 
also $å, and wradu; cp Lat. roudus=aæs (infectum). 
‘The ancient hymn (in Sumerian and .Yssyrian) to Gibil, 
the hre-god, extols him for his services in the mixing of 
copper and tin (ep ‘Fubal-cain, and see CAINITES, 
810) The Assyrians used bronze axes as late as the 
ninth century.  Thev derived their copper and bronze 
largely from the so-called Na'iri countries ; ultimately, 
therefore, from Armenia ; the copper in the tribute paid 
to Ranunan-nirari IH. by Damascus is mentioned 
elsewhere (IRON ).* 

The Canaanites, naturally enough, were well ac- 
quainted with copper. According to Ritter ( £rd&. 17 1063 
cited by Knobel), there are still traces of 
ancient copper-mines in the Lebanon ;* 

l Flinders Petrie also accepts Winckler's identification of 
AlaSia in Am. Tab. with Cyprus (where copper was worked). 
See his argument, Syria and Egypt, 44 (98). 

2 Die semit. Volker, 1 410. 

3 Cp Lenormant, 7:544 6334 f 

* On iron and bronze among the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
cp Winckler, AOF 1159 ff. 

5 Cp the important descriptive phrase quoted in Del. Par. 


333, šad Ba'ali-sapüna sadů rabü siparri ‘the mountain Baal- 
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1. In Egypt. 


2. In Babylonia. 


3. In Canaan. 
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this is confirmed by what seems to be an assertion of 
the fact in Dt.89 and Zech. 61 (see below, § 5). 
On the E. of the Lebanon range copper must have 
been abundant in the ‘land of Nubaisi' (Am. Tab.), 
which Halévy ingeniously identifies with ZoBAH ; and in 
later times there were copper mines in Edom at Phainon, 
or Phenon(cp PINON). The l'hocuicians early employed 
bronze for works of art,! and the great mound of Tell 
el-LIesy, believed to be Lachish, proves that the Amorites 
who dwelt there had used their opportumties. — * In 
the remains of the Amorite city (perhaps 1500 B.C.) 
there are large rough weapons of war, made of copper 
without admixture of tin; above this, dating perhaps 
from 1250 to 800, appear bronze tools, but the bronze 
gradually becomes scareer, its place being taken by 
iron'* (see TRON). Whatever, therefore, 
be the date of 15.175 as a document, 
we may feel quite certain that the Philistine warriors had 
armour of bronze; indeed, their ancestors in Asia Minor 
doubtless had bronze weapons Jong before David's 
time.? Goliath, however, uses weapons of attack made 
of iron (the £idon [?] of bronze can hardly be a jave.in ; 
see GOLIATH). 

The statement in Josh. 624 (copper or bronze vessels 
found in Jericho) will be in the main correct ; also that 
in 2 S. 88, in as far as it relates to the abundance of 
bronze in Syria. Whether the serpent of bronze called 
NEHUSHTAN [g.2.] was earlier than the temple of 
Solomon may, perhaps, be doubted. At any rate, the 
notice in Nu. 219 (JI) is as much of an anachronism as 
that in Ex. 382-8 (P). The Israelites in the wilderness 
had no workers in bronze. Nor could David find a 
competent bronze-worker in all Israel ; the statements 
respecting Hiram the artificer in 1 K.7:3 J. are no 
doubt historical.* In the later regal period it was, of 
course, quite otherwise (cp Jer. 628 f. Ezek. 22 18 20). 
From 2 K. 2513/. Jer. 5217 f. we learn that the 
Babylonians broke the sacred vessels of bronze and 
carried away the metal to Babylon; no doubt 
Kehoboanvs shields of ‘brass’ (1 K.1427 2 Ch. 1210) 
went there too; but the chief losses were probably 
repaired. ‘The cymbals in the second temple were 
certainly of copper or bronze, as we may infer from 
1 Ch. 151g Jos. Ant. vii. 123 (cp 1 Cor. 131). Gates of 
‘ brass‘ are mentioned in Ps. 107 16 Is. 452 (ep Herod. 
1179, and see Mr. Pinches' account of the bronze gates 
of Balawat) ;? mining implements of ' brass ' in Ecchus. 
4817 (Heb. Text). 

"hat. ' brass ' (bronze) should be used to symbolise 
hardness and strength is natural. In time of drought, 
it seemed as if the heavens were bronze, 
so that no rain could pass through them 
(Dt. 2823), or as if the earth were bronze, so that it could 
never be softened again (Lev. 2619). A sufferer asks if 
his ' flesh ' (/.e., body) is of brass (Job612), as the bones 
of Béhémoth (Tob 4018)and the brow of disobedient Israel 
(Is. 434) are, by other writers, said to be. “To be eom- 
pared with brass is not, however, the highest distinc- 
tion. lt was the third empire in Nebuchadrezzar's 
vision that was of ‘ brass’ (Dan. 239 cp z. 32). On the 
other hand, ‘brass’ in the obseure phrase ' mountains 
of brass’ (Zech. 61) has no symbolic meaning : ' brass’ 
(Z.e., copper) is merely mentioned to enable the reader to 
identify the mountains (cp Nubassi, the ‘ copperland '; 
see § 3). 

Ditlicult as the passage is, we need not despair of explaining 
it. The ‘mountains of brass’ are parallel to the ‘mountains 


4. In Israel. 


5. OT usage. 


sapun, great mountain of copper’; also Sargon, Ann. 23, where 

a'il-sapuna, ‘the great mountain,‘ is spoken of as containing 
mines (copper ?). 

1 Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Phanicia and Cyprus. 

2 Dr, J. H. Gladstone, ' The Metals of Antiquity," Vature, 
April 21, 1898 p. 596. 

Schliemann's discovery of weapons of copper and bronze on 

the site of Troy is well known. 

4 On the right reading of 1 K. 7 46, see ADAM, i. 

5 The bronze ornaments of the palace gates from Balawàc 
(parts i.-iv.) published by Soc. of Bibi. Archeol. 
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(8 r&v ópéov) in the river-land’ (mdse ; cp aby Is. 44 27)—1i.e., 
those visible from Babylonia—in Zech. 18, and must have been 
as well known as these to Zechariah's hearers or readers. They 
were no doubt the ‘hills out of which thou mayest dig copper’ 
(Dt. 59)—7e., Lebanon and Hermon (see above, § 3), which 
tamed the northern boundary of the Holy Land. It is the 
‘land of the north’ (the seat of the empire of the Seleucid: ?) 
that chiefly occupied the thoughts of ihe speaker! (68). See 


Zecuarian, Book of, On 2752 nin? Ezra$27, cp Co.ours, 
87. : DC 

COR (95, perh. Ass. käru [z. Muss-Arnolt, 5.7], or 
from 4/2; see Nö. ZDMG 40 734 ['86]), a measure of 
capacity =an homer (ro ephahs or baths); of wheat 
and barley (1 K. 422 [52]; EV ‘measure,’ mg. ‘cor’; 
2 Ch.2:o[9] 275; RV™*: *cors'). Asa liquid measure 
Ezek. 4514. 2 K. 625 (emended text) speaks of 1 cor of 
carobs (see Husks). 


In 1. K.511 [25] ‘measures of oil’ is wrong; read jzt/ n3 
‘baths of oil,’ after © and | 2 Ch. 29. «ópos [BAL] a loan-word, 
which in © represents both 73 and 72^, occurs once in NT (Lk. 
167 RVmg. ‘cors’; AVing. says ‘about 14 bushels and a pottle ). 
See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


CORAL is EV's rendering in Job2818 Ezek. 27 16 of 
DIDNI, a word of unknown origin, which occurs also 

1. Ràmóth RUE where EV cue it as à 
unidentified. erivative of p meaning ‘too high. 
Most commentators, however (Hitz., 
Siegfr. -Sta., etc. ), suppose that there is a reference to a 
precious object called yi’ sót4—as if the wise man meant, 
‘Wisdom is as much out of the fool's reach as coral.’ 
Neither explanation is satisfactory.” 

'The word occurs only twice, and, since the Vss. shed 
an uncertain light on the meaning, we must be content 
to make the most of internal evidence. 

Ezek. has Aajo8 [BQ], paj4400 [A], sericum; Job has peréwpa 
[BRAC Theod.], $4jgÀAá USym.], excecsa: Prov. has copia «ai 
čvvora ayady èv núas [BNA] for Spr z mean ouo moxa IVg., 
exceésa].3 

The context in Job (rdémdth, gars, peninim) shows 
that some precious and ornamental substance is intended, 
and Dillmann infers from the language that rdmtoch 
was regarded as less valuable than pew7nim (see below). 
According to MT of Ezek. 27 16, rdmoth, with ndphkek, 
argdmán, ri&mah, bus, and £adA£ódA, was brought into 
the Tyrian market by merchants of Syria ; but probably 
(see Cornill, ad /o.) we should read for Aram (ons) 
Edom (mzx);* as Cornill remarks, Edom was an im- 
portant stage in the transport of merchandise westward 
from S. Arabia and India. ‘This last indication of the 
provenance of rdmdth makes against the usual rabbinic 
rendering, ‘coral’; for the red coral of commerce—the 
hard caleareous skeleton of the colonial Actinozoon, 
Corallium nobile, Pal. (rubrum, Da Costa), which is 
widely distributed in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
as far as the Cape Verd Islands, and is a considerable 
source of wealth in the Mediterranean basin—occurs in 
its natural state much less frequently S. and E. of Suez. 

2. In RV''£- ‘corals’ (Lam. 47), ‘red coral, and 
‘pearls’ (Job 28 18 Prov. 315 811 2015 31 10) are suggested 

as renderings alternative to 'rubies' 

2. Péninim (see n 1) for mius eimi. 
perhaps coral... Sms ae 

Certainly ‘ rubies ' is not a good render- 
ing. The words, ' thecatching' (yy; EV, improbably, 
' price ') of wisdom is above that of rubies,’ in Job28 18, 


1 This interpretation is due to Grütz(/Zd. Z/. 1885, pp. 549.4); 
it has been overlooked by even the most recent commentators. 
For other views, on the whole very improbable ones, see Wright, 
Zechariah, 124 f.; Now. and GASm. decline to offer any 
opinion. 

2 Bickell: ‘If thou hold thy peace (523) before a fool, thou 
art wise." 

3 Targ. Job?28 16 has, for mon, nobwp=cavdapacy of 
Theophr., etc., viz., native realgar, or ruby sulpbur (disulphide 
of arsenic). It is used to a limited extent as a pigment, but can- 
not be intended here (indication, however, of colour). 

4 With Aq., Pesh., some Heb. MSS, and virtually © (avOps- 
mwovs=p x) Sym. and Theod. support MT. 
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would seem to imply that a fishery was in the case,! and, 
if two of our best critics may be followed, the nobles of 
Jerusalem are described in Lam. 47 as ‘ purer than snow, 
whiter than milk, more ruddy than branches of pêninim' 
(Ze, obviously, of coral)? Another reference to 
peninim, of considerable interest, occurs in Ps. 45 14 (13], 
where we should no doubt read pya for aps; the 
whole line should perhaps run, ‘ on her neck is a wreath 
of péninim' (see Che. Ps. ad loc.). 
In the somewhat obscure question as to identification 
of the substance or substances intended by rdméth and 
: peninim, it ought not to be overlooked 
e ee that certain stones valued by the ancients 
j seem to have been named from their 
resemblance to coral. Pliny, before passing from the 
onyx and alabaster group, speaks of a valuable ' corallite 
stone’ found in Asia, of a white hue, somewhat approach- 
ing that of ivory, and in some degree resembling it (ZZ. V 
3613); also of corallis, a native of 1ndia and Syene, 
resembling minium in appearance ; and of coralloachates 
or coral-agate, commonly found in Crete, and there 
called the ' sacred’ agate, similar to coral, and spotted. 
all over, like the sapphire, with drops of gold (37 54 56). 
Cp MARBLE. 


COR-ASHAN (i217733), 1. 303o.. See BORASHAN. 


CORBAN (kopB&N [Ti.], KopBAN [WH], Mk. Tuh 
transliteration of Heb. 120p, an offering ;3 explained 
by dwpov, ‘gift’ (cp Mt. 105; similarly Jos. Z1». iv. 
44: kopfüv), a kind of votive offering; an object 
devoted to the deity, and therefore tabooed.* Josephus 
(4.c. ) uses the word in speaking of the Nazirites who were 
dedicated to God as a corban, and of the temple treasure, 
which was inviolable (7 ii. 94; . . . Tov lepóv Óncavpóv, 
kadetrar è xopfjuvüs ; cp Mt. 276 kopBavás). Theo- 
phrastus, among foreign oaths, especially quotes the 
corban as one belonging to the Jews, which was forbidden 
to the Tyrians (cp Jos. c. Af. 122, § 167). lt is easy 
to sce that by interdicting himself by a vow a man was 
able to refrain from using or giving away any particnlar 
object, and might thus evade any troublesome obligation. 
Several abuses crept in (cp Ved. 56), and, in the passage 
cited (Mk. 7 11 cp Mt. 15s), Jesus denounces a system 
which allowed a son, by pronouncing the word ' corban ' 
(and thus vowing a thing to God), to relieve himself of 
the duty of helping a parent. Cp comm. on Mt. 155 
Mk. 7 11, and especially L. Cappellus on Mt. 155; also 
PR EO 542. 


CORBE (yopBe [BA]) 1 Esd. 512 AV=Ezra2o9, 
ZACCAI. 

CORD. There is no scarcity of Hebrew terms to 
denote cord of one kind or another. 

Among the commonest words are "an hebel (4/to bind), and 
"WW? yether (vto stretch), both used of cords or ropes for drawing, 
hauling (cp 2S. 17 13 EV ‘rope’),5 of tent-ropes (Is. 3320 Job 
421),6 and of ship's tackle; see Suip, TENT, 8 3. ether (6 
in Judg. vevpa), which seems to denote rather ‘gut,’ and its 
derivative "ND, are used also specially of bowstrings (Ps. ll2 
2112 [13]. Less frequent terms are: pym A4 (vto sew), 


1 The text may, however, be corrupt; sep is a singular term. 
We might emend to nzc nr (wisdom) is esteemed ' (Che.). 

2 The common rendering is *. . . more ruddy in body than 
peninim' (cp EV). But ‘in body’ (psp) appears superfluous 
here; whereas if we transpose the preposition, and read *s$55 
instead of t5 pyy, we get a good sense (see above). © does not 
represent either sp or psy. See Bu. and Bickell, ad loc. 

In P of the Hexatench it is the comprehensive term for all 
offerings ‘ presented ' to God, bloody or bloodless ; see also Ezek. 
20 28 40 45. 

3 See Levy, Chald. Worterb., s.v. JPP NHWEB, s.v. DP, 
pp [mutilations of the formula, which are equally binding, 
Nedarim, 12, as will be explained under Vow, § 4], and also 
Ban, § 1, SACRIFICE, Vow. 

5 For 1 K. 2031 see TURBAN. 

6 Job42: RV ‘tent-cord,’ RVmg. AV ‘excellency.’ 65, how- 
ever, expresses q2" pn2 ne won, 'Surely when he blows 
upon them, they wither.’ Tliis is preferable (s Beer). 
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*ihread' (Gen. 1423 Judg. 1612 Cant. 43; AV ‘fillet,’ RV 
‘line’ in Jer. 5221); ABP nikfüh (vto encircle, go round), 
Is. 824 RV ‘rope’ (AV rent); n-y 'dbAath (cp Ass. abuttu, 
* feiter ), Judg. 15 13, etc.; "nb path, Nu. 1538, ctc., Judg. 
169 (AV thread, RV string), (for Gen, 881825 see Rina, $ 1); 
and V UPA: see Linn. 

The materials available were strips of skin or hide (ep 
the legend of the Carthaginian #yrsa), or the intestines 
of animals, especially the goat or camel (ep am above), 
flax (Ezek. 403), and rushes. It is ropes of rushes that 
are meant by gyowiov and eapriov, O's equivalents for 
San and my respectively. Eyowiov occurs twice in NT— 
Jn. 215 (a scourge of cords), .cts27 32 (ropes of a ship). 

The weaving together of two or more ropes for 
greater strength was customary: cp Eccles. 4:2, ‘the 
threefold cord (zc wna} is not quickly broken.’ 
pn» pv 'green withes’ (EV), "which had not been 
dried,’ were employed in binding Samson (Judg. 168). 
Greater flexibility, for the purpose of tying, was thus 
ensured, and the knots were less liable to slip and the 
cord to split. 

From the idea of ‘line, cord,’ etc, is readily obtained the 
meaning of ‘measuring-line' (cp ^25 25.82 Xm. 717, ei 1 k. 
Tis, pr K.725, "nz Keck. 40 ;! he ce, further, that of the 
part ‘measured off,’ the ‘lot’ or ‘inheritance’ (ep *z25 Josh. 
199, pl. in Ps. bio [3]. 

On the ‘cords’ (axouca) worn by the unchaste women of 
Babylon (Bar. 6 43), sce Fritzsche ad coc. 

CORE (kope BNA Ti. WIL), Ecclus. 45:2. Jude i1 
ANG RNR OR SING): 

CORIANDER (173; KOPION [BXFLA;? Ex, 1631 
Nu.117l) is a plant indigenous to the Mediterranean 
arca, Coriandrum sativum, L., as all agree. The 
Ilebrew name, which Lagarde (Cel 57) believes to. be 
of 1ndo- European origin, seems identical with the yord ? 
which the scholiast on Dioscorides (364) affirms to be 
the Punic equivalent of xdpioy ; and the identity of the 
plant is thus assured. The manna which is likened to 
its seed is also said to be ' small, flakyv,+ small as hoar- 
frost upon the ground,’ and is elsewhere said to resemble 
bdellium. — These characters suit the so-called seed 
(really fruit) of the coriander, which is about the size of 
a peppercorn. N. M MM. T. To- 

CORINTH (kopinOoc). ‘The secret of Corinthian 
history lies in the close relation of the city to the eom- 
merce of the Mediterranean. Even before the develop- 
ment of trade by sea the wealth of Corinth was inevitable 
owing to its position on the Isthmus, the ‘bridge of the 
sea’ (Pind. 75/4. iii. 38, ‘door of the Peloponnese,” Xen. 
-iges. 2) For navigation and far-reaching commercial 
enterprises no eity was more favourably placed. Its 
territory was unsuited for agriculture (Strabo 382) ; the 
more distinct, therefore, was tlie vocation of its inhabit- 
ants for a seafaring life. The Phoenicians were carly 
attracted by the advantages of the site. “There are many 
traces of their presence at Corinth. .\t the foot of the 
Acrocorinthus, Melkarth, the god of Tyre (see Pti- 
NICLA), was adored by the Corinthians as the protector 
of navigation under the name Melicertes (Paus. ii. 1 3). 
The armed Aphrodite (Astarte), had a temple on the 
summit of the hill (Str. 379, va'ĝov: Paus. ii. 467, 
sharing it with the sun-god ; fd@.ii.$1); to her in later 
times a thousand female votaries paid service with their 


bodies, adopting a custom well known in Syrian worship. 


(Strabo, 378). 

‘The juxtaposition of the two Corinthian harbours 
(Lechzeum on the Corinthian Gulf, and Cenchrév, with 
Schoenus, on the Saronic) made it easy to tranship 
cargoes ; and, as the voyage round Cape Malca was 

1 Similarly cxourdov and omapriov. 

2 The Greek name, according to Fluck. and Hanh, (293), is 
due to ‘the offensive odour it exhales when handled, and which 
reminds one of bugs—in Greck, xopis.’ 

3 The Punic youd appears again in Lat. git or gz/A, which is 
black cummin, Nigella sativa, L. See Frrcu, 1. 


4 This, rather than ‘round,’ seems to be the meaning of C9079 
(Di. on Exod. 16 14). 
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difficult, the mariners of Asia and Italy found it desirable 
to land their goods at Corinth, so that the possessors of 
the Isthmus reccived dues from these as well as from 
whatever was brought from the Peloponnese by land’ 
(Str. 378 ; ep Dio Chrys. Or. viii. 5, 7 més orep iv 
TpioÓq éxetro). | In consequence of her rapid commercial 
expansion, the arts also awakened in Corinth to a new 
life, especially those of inetal-work and pottery, heirlooms 
of Phoenician influence (cp Paus. ii. 83; PL ZAV. 3471. 
Trade became wholesale. “Phe establishment of the 
Isthmian games in the sanctuary of Poscidon, near 
the bay of Scheenus, in ‘the wooded gorre of the 
isthmus’ (Pind.; Str. 380), elevated Corinth into a 
distinct centre of Hellenic life (Str. 378). So from the 
earliest times the epithet ‘wealthy’ was especially re- 
served for Corinth (agmeds, Iom. Z. 2570; ópia, 
Pind. O4 33 45 Thuc. 11°), and although the rise of 
Athens finally destroyed. her dreams of naval empire 
she remained the first mercantile city of Greece. 

This prosperity found a rude ending in 1460 B.C. when 
the plue was pillaged by the Roman consul, Lucius 
Mummius, and levelled with the ground ; but the re- 
establishment of the city was inevitable. 1n 44 RBC. 
Julius Ciesar founded on the old site the Colonia Lans 
Juiia Corinthus. ‘The nucleus of its population consisted 
of freedmen (Paus. di. 12, Str. 381) Most of the 
names of Corinthian Christians indicate either a Roman 
or a servile origin (e.g, Gaius, Crispus, 1 Cor. 114; 
Fortunatus, Achaicus, 1 Cor. 1617; ‘Tertius, Rom. 
1622; (Quartus, Rom. 1625; Justus, \cts J571. The 
New Corinth, by the mere force of geographical causes, 
became as of old the most prosperous city of Greece, 
and the chosen abode of luxury and ‘abysmal pr (fl'sacy' 
(Str. 378 382; Athen. 13 573; ep the saving, a’ mayros 
cvdpos és Kópwlóv éc0' ó mats). It was also the 
capital of the province, and the seat of the governor 
of Achaia (.\cts 18 12). 

For description, see Paus. H. 1; cp Frazer, Paws, 320-,?. 
Pausanias distinguishes the Roman from the Greek rems tis; 


few vestiges are now found of either city, though the American 
michecologists have recently made important discoveries (sce 


JLS 18 333 [lyt]: among other inscriptions, one * of uncertain 


Cate, but as late as the imperial umes, reading gvraywyy 
“EBpatwr ’). 

Corinth, like Athens and Argos, naturally attracted a 
L.rge Jewish population (Philo, Ze. ad Car. 36; cp 
Justin, Dial. 1). The edict of Claudius, banishing the 
Jews from Rome, must have augmented the number of 
Itebrew families in Corinth (Acts 182; ep Suet. Crud. 
see AQUILA As in other cities (e.g, Iconium, 
Sets ldir, Thessalonica, Acts 174), a considerable 
number of gentiles had been attracted to the Jewish 
synagogue, and their conversion would be the first-fruits 
of Pauls work. His decisive breach with the Jews, 
and his adoption of the house of the Roman or Latin 
"itius Justus as his place of instruction (cp .\cts 199), 
enabled Paul to reach the otherwise inaecessible genule 
population (mostly of Italian origin: Acts 188, zoXXol 
Tov Kopivéiwy axovovtes émíaTevov). Aquila, on the 
cther hand, seems to have enjoyed his greatest success 
among the Jews (Acts 1$23), though the Corinthian 
church remained predominantly gentile in character. 

In conformity with his principle of secking the centres 
of commercial activity, Paul visited Corinth on his de- 
parture from Athens (.\cts]81). l'or the importance of 
this step as regards the development of Paul's mission- 
ary designs, see PAUL. Converts were made chictly 
among the gentiles, of the poorer class (.\cts 188 1 Cor. 
126 611 122), although some Jews believed (see CRISPUS) ; 
and some persons of importanec (see ERAsTUS, GAIUS, 
perhaps also CHurotri. The accession of Crispus and 
of Gaius was so important that Paul forsook his rule 
and baptized them with his own hand (1 Cor. 1 14-16). 
Ife lays special stress upon his elaim to be regarded as 
sole founder of the Corinthian church (1 Cor. 36 415). 
This claim is not contradicted by 2 Cor. 119 (* who was 


2al; 


« preached . . . by me and Silvanus and Timothy’), for 
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2 Cor. is addressed to the Christians of Achaia generally 
as well as to the Corinthians, while 1 Cor. is written 
more especially to the church of Corinth. 

The apostle spent eighteen months in Corinth on this 
occasion (Acts 1811). On his next recorded visit he 
stayed three months (Acts 203). On a supposed inter- 
mediate visit to Corinth and on the correspondence that 
took place, see CORINTHIANS, $$ 9/., 13. On the 
character of Paul's teaching see below, and cp PAUL, 
APOLLOS. 

As to the effect of Paul's letters and presence the NT 
gives no information ; but the letter of Clement, written, 
perhaps, about 97 A.D., shows that the moral tone of 
the Corinthian church improved, though the friction 
between parties continued, as indeed we should expect 
from the social conditions obtaining in such a city. 
Hegesippus visited the church about 139 A.D., and was 
favourably impressed by the obedience and liberality of 
its members, and the activity of its bishop Diony ius 
(Tas 7708 IN 22): 

The two epistles written to the Corinthians are re- 
markable for the variety of their local colouring. “The 
illustrations are drawn chiefly from gentile life: the 
wild-beast fight (t Cor. 1532) ; the stadium and boxing 
match (1 Cor. 924-27); the theatre (1 Cor. 49 7 ;1); the 
garland of Isthmian pine, the prize in the games (1 Cor, 
925) ; the idol festivals (1 Cor. 810 1025 f.) ; the syssitia, 
so common a feature of Greek social life (1 Cor. 1027). 

w. J. w. 

CORINTHIANS, Epistles to the. It will be un- 
necessary to repeat here the familiar story of the founding 
1 Relaons a due e) B Corinth, which is else- 

; : where set in its place in the life of the 

with Corinth. j i $ 

apostle (see PAUL) According to the 
scheme of chronology adopted in this article it would 
fall in the years 50-52 A.D. (48-50 Harnack, 52-54 
Lightfoot, otherwise von Soden ; see CHRONOLOGY, § 
71) In the spring of the litter year Paul left Corinth. 
Aquila and Priscilla accompanied him as far as lphesus, 
where they stayed behind while he went on to Jerusalem. 
This journey and the visit to the Galatian churches 
(Acts 1823) would take up the whole of the later spring 
or summer of A.D. 52, and it would not be until the 
autumn of that year that the apostle returned to 
Ephesus. 

In the meantime events had moved at Corinth. The 
Alexandrian Jew Apollos, by this time an instructed 
Christian, had gone thither and his preaching had a 
great effect. Other teachers were at work there in a 
spirit less friendly to Paul. Factions were formed, and, 
when Paul wrote his first extant letter to the Corinthians 
some two years later, had begun to make serious 
mischief. ‘The apostle was now settled at Iphesus, 
which, on an average voyage, would not 
be more than a sail of a weck or ten 
days from Corinth.? News would thus 
pass easily to and fro: and Paul was evidently kept 
well informed of what passed at Corinth. At least 
one earlier letter of his has been lost to us (1 Cor. 59), 
unless, as some have thought, a fragment of it remains 
embedded in 2 Cor. 614-7 1 (on this view, whieh should 
probably on the whole be rejected, see below, $ 18). 
'The purport of the letter, which the Corinthian Christians 
somewhat misunderstood, was to warn them against 
intercourse with immoral heathen. When we remember 
the laxity of Corinthian morals we cannot be surprised 
that other and graver aberrations of this kind had taken 
place among them. ‘The state of things disclosed by 
3. Extant some of the apostle's visitors at usd 

Epistles. notably by members of the familia of a lady 

p called Chloe (1 Cor. 111), gave him so much 


2. Earlier cor- 
respondence. 


1 ITpos Kopirfiovs (Ti. WH]. 

2 It took Aristides four days to get from Corinth to Miletus 
(Friedländer, Sittengesch. 2 15); but Cicero and his brother 
Quintus were hoth about a fortnight on shipboard (ad Attic. 
89, 68, 9: quoted by Heinrici (after Hug) Das zweite 
Sendschreiben, etc., 48). 
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anxiety that he took pen in hand to write our First 
Epistle. At the same time he replied to a series of 
questions put to him in a letter which he had reccived 
(perhaps through Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus : 
1 Cor. 1617) from the church at Corinth. "These two 
things--the tidings which he had heard of disorders in 
the church, and certain definite inquiries put to him— 
account satisfactorily for the contents of the First 
Epistle (see below, 88 14-16). So far all is clear, except 
perhaps as to the exact date at which the epistle was 
sent, though it may be placed provisionally about 
Easter of A.D. $5. There is also no doubt as to the 
general nature of the circumstances under which our 
Second Epistle was sent. The interval which separated 
it from the First Epistle cannot have been very long. 
]t may be assigned to the late autumn (about November) 
of the same year.! From some cause or other, it is 
elear, the anxiety of the apostle had increased, and had 
indeed reached a pitch of great and painful tenion. 
The return of Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth, 
relieved him of this, and he warmly expresses his 
satisfaction. Then he turns to the practical question 
of the colleetion which he was organising for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem. Before the letter is concluded, 
however, he comes back (in the text as we have it) to 
his opponents and writes again with no little emotion 
about them. This letter was written on the way to 
Corinth, probably from Macedonia, and the apostle is 
about to pay to the church a visit which he repeatedly 
calls his third (2 Cor. 1214 131). 
This brief outline, however, 
difficulties. 
Considered quite broadly and gen rally, the course of events 
is clear enough; but, when we attempt lo give them precision in 
i | detail, difficulties spring up at every step. Ihe 
4. Difficulties questions which arise are also exceedinrly intri- 
in detail. cate, so 1hat to state them satisfactorily is no 
easy matter, They have nearly a.l been brought 
out by the research of the last five-and-twenty years; and we 
shall perhaps succeed best in threading our way through them 
by taking the scveral steps—lozical if not exactly chronological 
—by which they may be supposed to have arisen. 


evades a number of 


The data which we take over from the First Epistle 
are: (r) the existence of an active opposition to Paul 
on the part not only of unbelieving Jews but also of 
certain sections of Judaising Christians at Corinth ; and 
(2) the occurrenee in the church there of a gross case of 
what we should describe as incest (1 Cor. 51). The 
main question which meets us is, how far does the 
Second Epistle deal with these same data, and how far 
have the cireumstances altered? Before we can formu- 
late an answer to this question, however, it is hecessary 
first to decide whether or not we are to interpose a lost 
epistle between the twó which have come down to us. 

The Second Epistle is full of allusions to a previous 
letter, and the older commentators with one consent 
assumed that this was the l'irst I:pistle. 
Such an assumption was obvious and 
natural; but, when the language of the 
Second Epistle came to be closcly examined, doubts 
began to arise as to whether that language could really 
be satisfied by the First Epistie as it has come down 
to us. 

In particular it was asked whether the slrong emotion under 
which it seam | that this previous letter had been written could 
apply to the First Epistle: ‘out of much afili-tion and anguish 
of heart I wrote unto you with many tears’ (2 Cor. 24); and 
again, the severe heart-searchings described in 2 Cor. 7 7-11 did 
not seem to agree with the calm practical discussions of the 
First Epistle. 

Since Klópper (1874) an increasing number of scholars 
have replied to this decidedly in the negative. Perhaps 
somewhat too decidedly. Although it is perfectly true 
that a great part of the First Epistle is talen up with 
calm practical discussions, the whole epistle is not in 
this strain. 


5. Intermediate 
letter. 


1 On this reckoning ard mépvo: (2 Cor.9 2) will mean not UR 
earago’ but ‘last year.’ The Macedonian year, like the Jewish, 
ie with October. See YEAR. 
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Many passages, especially in the earlier chapters, must have | at Corinth, and the interpretation thus suggested suits the choice 
cost the writer no slight emotion. Such would be (e.g.) the of words (adixjoas and adexnfcis) better than any other. ‘The 
scathing irony of 1 Cor. 48-13 (the Corinthians already enjoying objection would be that we have to draw larcely upen the 
the rich abundance of the Messianic reign while the poor apostles imagination to explain liow a inatter like this, which we should 
are maltreated like gladiators in the arena); the whole of the have thought mi ht be settled calmly enough, became the 
next section, 1 Cor. 414-21, which ends with a threat that the cause of such acute tension between the apostle and a large 
apostle will come to them with a rod ; and then the section on section of the church. 
the incestuous man, in which he projects himself in spirit into We have then three hypotheses, each with some 
the president's chair in their assembly and solemnly hands over . ‘ : j : 
ihe omender to Saran. advantages and some counterbalancing drawbacks : (1) 
It is by no means incredible that passages like these would | that the reference is to the incestuous inan ~ which 
stand out in Paul's memory after he had despatched his letter, would greatly simplify the situation so far as the two 


and that he should work himself up into a state of great and epistles are concerned, but could be held) only on the 
even feverish anxiety as to the way in which they would be < 


received. The fact that a considerable fraction of the church assumption of peculiar qualifying circumstances in the 
should have made themselves, as it seems, in some sort ac omplices case which it is not easy for us to imagine ; (2) that 
with the offending person, might well make the apostle feel that | the reference is to some direct. personal insult to Paul — 


the moment was extremely critical and tat the result might be 
nothing less than the break-up of the church. 

This leads us to the further question with which that 
just stated is bound up. Along. with the allusions to a 
previous letter there are in the Second 
Fpistle also allusions to what was evidently 
a great crisis in the history of the church. 
Was this crisis the same as that which is contemplated : : i à 
in the First Epistle, or was it wholly cdisinct 2 reference is neither to Paul nor to the incestuous man, 

The scholars who Grat maimamned the viow ihat there wasa L Dut to a quirrel between avo nnknown person omen tiie b 
lost letter. between. the two extant epist'es were content to | Satisfies 6 dômnyheis, but is open to some of the sume 
acquiesce in the older view that the descriptions of 2 Cor2s-1r objections as the last, and is not so helpful. 

75-16 had reference toa state of thing. growing directly out of We shall see below that, in spite cf its apparent 


the sitnation presented in 1 Cor, 2. ‘There too there is a single ; A 
offender, who appe irs to have a backing in the eluirch, and the attractiveness, the first of these hypotheses must be 
apostle is aware tat the position is full of danger: the machinas © given up. There is a break between the two epistles : 
E x q WT 1 d i) " : s 
tions of Satan are not hidden (Cor 211). eo p | there must have been at least one intervening communi- 
It must be confessed that the situation of r Cor. 5 : i : MEC 
fit ^ PO TT ES a cation—and if one, probally two conmunications— 
s on extremely well to that of 2 Cor. 25-11, except in : des 
) E l between Paul and the church at Corinth; and the 


- > particular. "Phat is, a: amore : i 
7. Partial One Porteu D. pon UE ca aspect, of things has changed not simply once, but 
recent writers on the epistles (Weiz- E ore : eS z 
agreement of . EHE 2 DN E probably twice. The fact of the new situation, and the 
sicker, Ptleiderer, Krenkel [Beiträge], ; : à à ; 
2 Cor. 25-1: and ,. : pes: ‘ fact of the intermediate letter, thus seem to be assured ; 
ENS Schnmiedel, Jülicher) for the most part ı ; . à i i 
1 Cor. 5. H : but in regard to particulars we have hardly data enough 
urge, that the treatment described. in M 5 Stee 
` TN : | toenable us to judge. We cannot easily bring ourselves 
2 Cor. 26, which is accepted as adequate to the occasion | AE OE MM MEC 
: : d to think that the person directly injured is Paul: at the 
by Paul, seems inadequate to the very gross offence of | ; B $ 
UR Th is alo Conidae melted M, ee time he appears to be someone closely connected 
Ite B epos h als S STA m z ^ | : . ^ es 
os b ee ee NT E EE STONE Timothy would meet the conditions better 
assigning the part of the injured person in 2 Cor. 7 12: 


à Á than any one we can think of; but neither the injured 
* 5o although I wrote unto vou, [I wrote | not for his cause : or d 
doe) 3 k person nor the aggressor can be identified more precisely. 
that did the wrong, nor for his cause that suffered the 3 4 


ene MD Put a te C Ce M ee Along with the question as to an intermediate letter 
] n at yc rest cr o mig : e . a : 
UA ) $ 8 d goes the further question as to an unrecorded vi. it paid 
manifest,’ etc. 


D 3 1 
If 1he offending person of x Cor. 5 was really let off with a 25. 2 i A Wen ] e 
comparatively slight punishment there must have been extenuat- n 5 et d ok this visit is not purely hypothetical 1n 2 
ing circumstances of which we are not told. Such circumstances | Cor: 1214 and 131 the apostle speaks expressly of his appro hin, 
might he that the ‘father's wife’ was not in the strict sense a 9. Unrecorded visitas the third, This implies tht we must 
wife but a concubine (the father being probably a heathen); and 5 zie moen another, notmentaneil by E hac on) 
we might have supposed that the father was dead. In such a visit. somewhere hetween Acts 1818 and 20.2—ur 
case Paul with his strong sympathy for human infirmity, and 3 rather, is O SENI somewhere in the three 
his readiness to make allowance for a convert brought up in the | Years spent hy Paul a Ephesus, We have seen that his com- 
laxity of heathenism, might conceivably have accepted an munications with the church at Corinth were frequent; we have 
expiation short of that which the circumstances would seem at seen also that the AV dM Fhe silence of Acts (which 
first sight to demand. ‘The supposition that the father was dead | “ismisses two years in a verse: 1910) therefore, is no real 


a hypothesis which, by introducing an intermediate letter, 
enables us to construct one which will suit the allusions 
somewhat better than the extant First. lpistle, but in 
our opinion forces ó adicndeis and makes the situation 
in the Second Epistle a tantalising duplicate. of that 
in the First, besides (it might scem) inconveniently 
crowding events between the two epistles; (3) that the 


6. Situation 
in 2 Cor. 


would fall through, however, if ‘his cause that suffered the wrong’ obstacle. D : 
(rov adianBevros) referred to him ; and it does not seem satis- Is the visit to be placed betore or after the First 
faclory that a sin of this kind should be regarded only in the Epistle? 


light of personal injury to 2 jg : ; : Vs ae 
ET 3 Pi xA deis E l <ni G ]t is most tempting to go with the majority of recent critics 
Accordingly the tendency among thoserecent German | and place it after. ‘The conspicuous fact about this visit is that 


writers who have gone into the question more fully than | it was a painful one (êv Ava: 2 Cor.21). If se, what could 
any others, has been to oler a wholly be more natural than to connect it with the letter which was 

8. Other ex- Juberentbcs ub : fiche ten Wi written ‘with many tears?’ | Doth alike, it miz ht seem, s sould be 

E BE Gp zonae e the Sede © laced on the line of strained relations which led up to the 
things implied in the Second Epistle. Bul Epistle. The unrecorded visit would, in that case, pre- 
They, as a rule, take the offence on cede the lost letter, We might ima; ine, in view of 2 Cor. 1010, 


; i : ; E n de * E f Why 
which the situation turns in this epistle to be some that Paul had been summoned over to Corinth. hastily, that 


. Alta l D , there his malady had come on, that he had broken down 
personal affront or insult put upon Paul (so Hilgenfeld, physically and been obliged to return, leaving matters to all 


Mangold, Weizsiicker, Pfleiderer, Schmiedel, Jülicher ; appearance worse than he found them; that he then wote a 
o ul pP 2) 5 . . 
Beyschlag gives the alternative that the insult may kave letter to undo the effect of this disaster; that this letter was 


CEPS Aree : pu i Y strongly worded, and, after it had been sent, caused him grt 
been offered to "Fimothy), not in connection with the anxiety; and that it was his relief from this anxiety on the 


case of the incestnous man, but rather growing out of | coming of Titus that was the immediate occasion of the 
the revolt against his authority as an apostle. In keep- | Second Epistle. 


ing with this, mos E T DUE „Such combinations are tempting ; but they lead us on 1o the 
5 ale st of them would explain ro ddixy discussion of the ne t point which has a direct and perhaps a 


6€vros as an indirect reference to Paul himself. crucial bearing upon them. 


This, however, again seems strained and unnatural, and indeed " RES : 
inconsistent e ero orihe verse where Paul is mentioned In r Cor. 145 the apostle announces his intention of 
(v. 12 ‘your earnest care for us'; rv arovógv (aov thy imp coming to Corinth by the longer land route through 
yer) in such a way as almost certainly to distinguish him » Macedonia. 'Fhis, as a matter of fact, is the 
from the injured person. Krenkel, it seems to us rightly, urges | 10. Paul's route that he was actually taking at the time 
this and would take the passage as referring to some private plans. ; go 2 uut (DE Se 
quarrel between two members of the Corinthian church (Beitr. when he wrote the Second l-pistle. A In the 
304-307) We know from 1 Cor. 6 that such quarrels were rife 1 interval, however, he must have changed his mind, not 


gor go2 


planations of 
2 Cor. 2 5-11. 
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once but twice; or, rather, he must have changed it 
and afterwards reverted to his original plan. From 2 
Cor. 115 f. we learn expressly that he had at one moment 
decided to go straight from Ephesus to Corinth, thence 
to Macedonia, aud then to return again to Corinth. 

When he formed this decision he seems to have heen well 
pleased with the Corinthians and they with him; his motive is 
that, twice over, both on going and returning, they may have 
the benefit of this presence (2 Cor. 115) He did not carry out 
this plan because, after it had been formed, his relations to the 
Corinthians underwent a change. He tells us that he would 
not go to them hecause, if he had gone, it must have been ‘in 
grief‘ (2 Cor. 21). ] None the less his change of plan was made 
one of the accusations against him, and was set down to fickle- 
ness of purpose (2 Cor. 117). 

This being so, however, are we not precluded from 
interposing any visit between the conceiving of the in- 
tention described in 2 Cor. Lis (the short voyage and 
the double visit) and the writing of the Seeond Epistle ? 

It is not only, as Schmiedel argues (/7C 53), that the feclings 
of the apostle when he made his plan and when he paid the 
supposed visit were different—in the one case satisfaction with 
the Corinthians, in the other case pain—but that a visit of any 
kind is inconsistent with the language used. 1f Paul had paid 
such a visit he would have kept to his intention (not broken 


it), and the charge of fickleness must at least have assumed 
another form. 


We must therefore, with some reluctanee, abandon the 
idea of bringing the painful visit and the painful letter 
into juxtaposition, The only other place for the former 
seems to be in the part of Paul's stay at Ephesus 
anterior to the First Epistle, and towards the middle or 
later part of it (Że. not far from, and probably before, 
the lost letter; 1 Cor. 59; ep Schiniedel, (Ug CASAN 
The supposition that the second visit was only contem- 
plated, not paid, appears to be excluded by 2 Cor. 132. 

We observe also, in passing. that the history of these 
changes of plan goes far to dispose of the arguments in 
favour of the supposition that there is no lost letter 
between the two epistles. 

The only way to make the First Epistle referred to directly in 
the Second is to regard certain passages in it as haunting the 
apostle and causing him trou le as to its reception. At the time 
when he conceived the plan set down in 2 Cor. J 15, however, 
his mind was free from trouble: the Corinthians and he were on 
the best of terms. This alone would sever the links which have 
seemed to bind the two letters together. They must be con- 
nected clos |y or not at all. 

When Paul wrote 1 Corinthians Timothy was not. with him. 
We shoald infer from Acts 1922 that before that date he had 
been already sent into Macedonia. This 
agrees perfectly with the turn of phrase in 1 
Cor. 1610: * M Timothy come, see that he be 
with you without fear.” Before the despatch 
of the Second Epistle he had rejoined Paul, as he is associated 
with him in the opening salutation (2 Cor. 11). Hf the suggestion 
above holds, ic was probably he who brought news of the events 
which Jed up to rhe second crisis. In any case the dealing with 
that crisis at its height was committed not to Timothy but to 
the stronger hands of Titus. 


Assuming that there was an intermediate letter 
between rand 2 Cor. it is probable that litus was the 
: bearer of it (2 Cor. 1218), as he was 
: s. : UE 
1e eT also the bearer of our Second Epistle 
(2 Cor. S16- 41. 


A snuul group of scholars, including lHausrath and Schmiedel, 
woullasszaàto Titus yet another earlier visit, on the business 
of the collection, soon after the writing of the First Epistle; 
but the hypothesis is invented to suit the theory that 2 Cor.12 
is not an integral part of our Second Epistle, and necessitates 
the invention of a number of other purcly hypothetical occur- 
rences (among them a fifth, or third Jost letter), nearly all of 
them duplicates of others that are better attested. It may be 
rejected without hesitation. 

The sequence of events, as far as we can ascertain it, 
seems to have been this =? ! 

(i.) While Paul is absent at Jerusalem 

13. Sequence Apollos arrives at Corinth, where he preaches 

of events. with success (Acts 1827). 

(ii.) Paul takes up his abode at Ephesus 
in the summer of A.D. 52, remaining there until the summer of 
AUD SS 
Gii.) Early in this period Apollos quits Corinth and certain 
Judaising teachers arrive there. The beginnings are laid of 
differences which soon harden into parties. 

(iv.) About, or somewhat after, m middle of the period Paul 
pays the church a brief disciplinary visit, êv Aum (2 Cor. 21; 
E uota uU sina ci x oro cA XH HUM Tr n 


11. Movements 
of Timothy. 


1 With the dates given here cp those in CHRONOLOGY, § 71. 
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see ahove, § 1o). 
of 1 Cor. 5 

(v.) The household of Chloe bring news of an ominons develop- 
ment of the spirit of faction (1 Cor. ) r1), and a little later 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus arrive at Ephesus (1 Cor 
1617), perhaps as bearers of a letter to the apostle from the 
church at Corinth secking his advice on various matters. 

(vi.) Partly in consequence of what he had heard, and partly 
in answer to that letter, Panl writes Airs! Corinthians in the 
spring of A.D. 55, taking occasion to correct a wrong impression 
drawn from the lost letter (1 Cor. 59 77). 

(vii) The epistle thus written has the desired effect, and for 
the moment all goes well (2 Cor. 1 12-16). The apostle lets the 
Corinthians know his programme of 2Cor.115/ Timothy 
arrives at Corinth and now, or at the time of chap. 8, returns 
to Ephesus. . 

(viri.) Another sharp controversy arises, beginning perhaps in 
some well-meant but feeble action on the part of Timothy, and 
soon involving the whole question of the apostle's position and 
anouy y N R 

(ix.) On hearing of this from Timothy Paul writes a second 
lost letter, the tone of which is severe and uncompromising. Ht 
is sent by litus, who at the same time has instructions in regard 
to the collection. i 

(x.) After Titus has gone, Paul becomes more and more anxious 
as to the effect his last letter is likely to have on the Corinthians. 
He leaves Po havinz ahout this time been in imminent 
peril there. e stops at Troas. Still no news, i 

(xi.) Titus at last returns to him in Macedonia and dispels his 
fears. The Second Epistle is written and is sent by Titus and 
two others (2 Cor. 8 1822). Its main tenor is thankfulness; but 
the collection is pressed, and the growth of one party (probably 
the Christ-party) leads to some emphatic strictures. 

(xii.) Towards the end of December A.D. 55 Paul reaches 
Corinth. He stays there three months (Acts 20 3), during which 
he writes the Epistle to the Romans. 

ViRsT lÓEersTUE.— We have seen that the occasion of 
the First Epistle was two-fold : (1) certain tidings which 
ia Occasion of had reached Paul as to various dis- 

` 1 Cor orders existing in the church at 

i Corinth ; (2) certain. questions put to 
him in an official letter from the church. ‘The dis- 
orders were: (1.) a number of factions which raised the 
flag of party spirit and used the names of prominent 
leaders to give colour to their own self-assertiveness, 
On these more will be said below (8 16). The subject 
covers Liro-fear (th) A bad case of immoral living 
which too much retlected a general laxity in the church 
(5 612-20). (in.) Litigionsness, which did not scruple 
to have recourse to heathen law-courts (Gi-:11).— (iv.) 
-\n indecorous freedom in worship, exemplified by the 
disuse of the female headdress (112-16). (v.) Still 
worse disorders at the agapè or love-feast, which was 
followed bv the eucharist (1117-34). And we may 
perhaps include under this head (vi. ) the denial by some 
of the resurrection, dealt with in chap. 15. 

The last three points may have been raised by the 
official letter. ‘This certainly contained questions about 
marriage (answered in ch. 7); probably also about re- 
lations to heathen practices, such as the eating of meats 
offered to idols (ch. 8 continued in 91-113); and possibly 
some inquiry as to the relative value of spiritual gifts. 
Chap. li-g is introductory, and ch. 16 an epilogue of 
personal matter containing instructions as to the collec- 
tion, and details as to Paul himself and his compautons. 

The only points that need perhaps to be more 
particularly drawn out are the connection of chaps. 


l:0-i2r and 831-11 x. 

The first tracks out the spirit of faction to its origin in the 
conceit of a worldly-minded wisdom, which is contrasted with 

the simplicity of the Gospel—a simplicity, how- 

15. 1Cor. ever, which does not exclude the higher wisdom 
l:o-42: and that comes from God (117-216). Then, in 

ET 31-45, the true position of human teachers is 

: stated. They are but stewards, whose duty is 
not to put forward anything of their own, but only to administer 
what is committed to them by God. The Christian has but one 
foundation and one judge, namely Christ. 16-2: applies these 
general truths to the circumstances of the case with biting irony, 
which, however, soon changes to affectionate entreaty, and that 
again to sharp admonition. 

The sequence of the argument in 8 1-11 r should not be lost 
sight of. In ch. 8 is laid down the principle which should guide 
conduct in such matters as the eating of meat that might 
have come from heathen sacrifices. This principle is the sub- 
ordination of personal impulse to the good of others. In ch. 9 
Paul points out the working of the principle in his own case ; 
it is in deference to it that he waives his right to claim support 
from the Church, in deference to it that he exercises severe self- 
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He also, after his return, writes the /os? lettes 
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control, like that of runners in a race, The history of Isracl 
showed what an utter mistake it was for even the most highly- 
privileged to wipes themselves exempt from the necessity of 
such self-control (101-13). The very nature of the Christian 
Eucharist prescribed care in relation to heathen feasts (10 14-22). 
This leads to some practical suggestions and advice (10 23-1] 1). 

Of the subject matter of the epistle the points which 
16. Parties, Ut invite discussion are the nature of 
d * the parties, and the spiritual gifts. The 
latter are dealt with elsewhere (sce GIFTS, SUIRUEU.M.). 

As to the parties, we uiiy remark (1) that the names 
*Paul ‘Apollos,’ *Cephas, and ' Christ’ represent 
real titles which the parties at Corinth gave themselves, 

When Paul says in 46 ‘These things, brethren, have l trans- 
ferred by a fiction’ (to adept Dr. Field s elegant. translation, 
Of iui Norvic. ad Doc.) ‘to myself and Apollos for your sake a’ 
the fiction consisted, not in using names which the € oriithisns 
did not use, but in speaking as if he zi) Npolles had behaved 
like party-lcaders, when they had not so behaved. The whole 
movement came not from them but from those who invoked their 
names against their will and without their consent. 

(2) The nature of the Paul and the Apollos parties 
is clear: they were no doubt liberal in tendency, giving i 
free welcome to Gentile converts, and apt to deal too 
tenderly with the vices which these brought over with 
them. From this side would come such. premature 
emancipation as that described in 112 16.0 The followers 
of Apollos probably also prided themselves on a kind of 
Alexandrian Gwo 25, which is by inference condemned in 
chaps. 113-219.. The. Petrine and the ! Christ! parties 
were, on the other band, Judaistic, claiming the authority 
of the apostles at Jerusalem. Both. disparaged and 
attacked Paul. The Christ party, however, seems to 
have gone to the greater lengths. 

The Christ party were Jews in the strictest sense, probably 
jen of Palestine @ Uor. 1072). They came with commendatory 
etters from Jerusalent(2 Gor. 31). They themselves bore the title 
of ‘apostle,’ in the wiler acceptation (2 Cor. 1113 1211). They 
claimed to hase Christ for their Master in a sense in which 
ethers had not (2 Cor, 107). Nod in particular they insiste! 
that Paul had not the full qualiticatious of an apostle, as these 
are laid down in Acts bart he was not an eye-witness of the 
acts of Jesus, and did not belorg to the select company which 
he had gathered around him (1 Cor. 91). Their teaching laid 
such stress on Jesus! Jewish Messiahship (conceived as the Jews 
conceived it) as to amount ty preaching another Jesus’ (2 Cir. 
Vly) Panl takes firm ground in his opposition to them. He 
will not bate one jot of his Gospel (7); he will not allow thet 
he is behind the most apostolic of the apostles (2 € or. 11 5); he 
had ‘seen the Lord as truly as they had (Ze, on the road to 
Damascus, and in ecstatie vision, 1 Cor, 9 1 158 2 Cor. 121 7) ; he 
had better proof of his apostleship= in his miracles (2 Cor. 12 12), 
in his insight into Christian truth (2€ or. 130 6), in. his labours 
(2 Cor. 1123.7), and especially in the success of his ministry 
among the Corinthians themselves (1€ or. 91 A 2 Cor. 324). 

There can be little doubt that Paul's masterly d pologia 
carried the day ; the curtain drops for us with the close 
of the Second Epistle ; but the subsequent history of the 
controversy shows that the worst part of the crisis was 
past, and the power of the Judaisers broken. 

SECOND EPISTLE. — The Second Epistle is even more 
a direct product of the historical situation than the 
17. 2Cor.: First. We may map out the main body 

P *' of the epistle thus: (1) at) outpouring of 

contents. : 
thanks for recent. deliverance (13-11) ; (2) 
explanations in reference to the apostle’s change of 
plan and the treatment of the offending person by the 
Corinthian church (112-217); (3) a deeper Apologia 
for his apostolic position and the distinctive character 
of his Gospel (3-5); (4) more personal explanations 
(6-7); (s) the collection (8 £.) ; (6) a warmer defence 
against Judaistic attacks (10-13 ro). 

The principal literary question affecting the epistle is 
as to its integrity. 

Putting aside mere wanton and extravagant theories, sub- 
stantial arguments have been urged for maintaining that the 
short paragraph of six verses, 6 14-7 r, and 
the longer section 10-13 or 10 1-13 10, though 
j . the work of Paul, were not originally part of 
this epistle, but belonged to other epistles now lost: 614-11 
to the missing letter alluded to in 1 Cor. 59, and the I verhafitel- 


brief (as the Germans call it) to the intermediate letter which we 
have seen reason to assume between the two extant epistles. 


We may admit at once that there is a real break in 
the Second Epistle at both the places noted. 
The subject changes, and changes ahruptly, both at 6 r4 and 
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at 10r. The epistle would read continuously if we were to 
skip from 013 to 72, and the few con ludiny words 13 11:14 
would come as well at the end of chap. 9 as of chap. 13, 

We may admit further that the subjc t metter of the first 
passage resembles, though it is not ideotival with, that f the 
missing letter referred to in the First Epostle (not to keep com- 
pany with fornicators' was the keynote of the one, Snot to be 
unequally yoked with unbelievers ef. the other); and the 
vehement polemic of the last four chapters we Ll be net nike 
what we should expect to Bud gi the letter which we are led to 
postulate by the Second, 

In spite of these favouring considerations however, 
and in spite of the a£ ent which it hes met with from 
certain critics (Pre derer, Pe ue rath, KRrenkel, Schimedels, 
this latter hypothesis of the letter of four chapters must, 
we believe, be dismissed. 

There was but one psisfal letter (2 Cor. $5, ei xac cÀvmqga 
suas ev vp éemarody, «p 24); which is referred to an the 
chapters (1010 /.), and therefore is not to be identified. with 
them; if it were, then we should hase to qietulite a preven 
sinful letter further back. When the aportie wrote his pi o! 
ium he wrote in order to avarl the neces ity ef make ag a vit 
in person (12.); but when he wrote these clsgters he wes mi 
the peint of paying a visit (1214 131). Agari, there are miy 
coincidences of expression which connect the four chapters with 
the preceding: Tt 101 Cramecras, of Paul himself); 5r&8 T: 


10 1 4 (&appetv, not elsewhere in bpp. Pul); 115348.2 102 
(remocdünais, only twice besides); xara gapxka three times- three 


times, always in reference to himself; G7 104 (umAa); vonpa 
three times twice, only once besiles; 715. 1005 7. (rakon ; 
9s 1061 (erora0s, only once besides in Fpp. Pal. The © 
are samples from the first six verses alone. We cannot use the 
comparison of 1218 with 817 f. 22 quite as it is used by Juli her 
(Enl. 65), because the two passages really refer to ditferei t 
occasions; 824 is proof that the acrists which precede are 
epistolary and describe the circumstances caynected with the 
sending of the present epistle, whereas in 12 i8 the dorists are 
strict aorists and point back to a former visit of "Litus and his 
companion, The parallelism of expres ion, however, is so preat 
as to suggest strongly that hoth passages belong to the same 
letter, There is a parallelism equally marked between the use 
of mAeorexreir in 1217 f and in 72 (p 211); the word occ irs 
only once besides in NE G Thess. 4). 

If the one hypothetical intrusion breaks down 
other should in all probability go with it. 

Not one of the analugous cases te which Schnuedel appeals 
really holds good ; for the Fatre of arnmemelt is seso alist 
detaching Rom.16 from the epistle to the Romans (see the 
commentary on that epistle by the present writer and Mr. A. €. 
Headlam). “The attestation of the NOP teat is so varied and so 
early that a displacement of this maanituce could hardly fail t» 
leave traces of itself. At least, bef re it ean be assumed, the 
major premise that such a displacement is possible needs to be 
more fully established. 


In the cases which might be quoted from the OT the 
conditions are really dilferent. It would, however, be 
well if the whole question of the editing and trans- 
mission of ancient Jewish and Christan books could be 
more systematically Investigated. [Fer a discussion of 
O14- r SCO (amt. Rer. T800, P T% 1,50 7.53125 359: 
and the authorities mentioned in the last place. ] 

If the epistle has come down to ns in its integrity, 
no doubt we must recognise the abruptness of Pauls 
manner of writing or dictation, In that, however, there 
is nothing very paradoxical. Besides the rapid Nuctua- 
tions of feeling, which are so characteristic of this 
epistle, we must remember that a letter of this length 
could not all be written at a single sitting. It was 
probably written in the midst of interruptions (' the care 
of all the churches,’ 1122). Moreover, its author was 
one whose mind responded with singular quickness to 
every gust of passing emotion. 

APOCRYPHAL LETTERS. ~ In the Armenian version 
after 2 Corinthians there stand two short letters, from 
the Corinthians to Paul and from Paul 
to the Corinthians (cp APOCRYPHA, § 
294), the substance of which is brietly 
as follows :— The Corinthians inform Paul that a certain 
Simon and Cleobius have come to Corinth teaching that 
the prophets are not to be believed, that the world, in- 
cluding man, is the work not of God but of angels, that 
there is no resurrection of the body, that Christ has not 
come in the flesh, and that he was not born of Mary. 
Paul replies asserting the orthodox doctrine on each of 
these heads. 

Attention was first called to these apocrypha by Archbishop 
Ussher in 1644. A complete text was published in the Armenian 
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the 
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Bible of Zohrab in 1805 (incomplete translations earlier); also, 
with a monograph by Rinck, in 1823. Just as interest in the 
subject was being revived by Theod. Zahn (Gesch. d. A'anons, 
1336 /. 2592-61 1) and Dr. P. Vetter, professor in the Roman 
Catholic Faculty at Tübingen, a Latin version was discovered by 
M. Samuel Berger in a tenth-century MS. at Milan, and. pub- 
lished by him in conjunction with Prof. A. Carritre (La Corre- 

spondance Apocryple de Saint Paul et des Corinth-ens, Paris, 
on A second. Ms. (13th cent.), containing a different but 
ps bably not alto:eiher Independent version, was found at 

non, and published by Prof. Bratke in TIS 1892, col. 586 /. 

There is alus extant, in Armenian, a commentary on the epistle 
by Ephrem Syrus. The texts are most conveniently collected 
by Dr. P. Vetter in a Tübingen programme (Der apocryphe 
dritée Norintherbrie£; Vienna, 1894). 

‘The facts at present ascertained in regard to the 
apocryphal letters are these : 

(1) They were from the first (Ze. from the sth cent.) admitted 
into the Armenian version as part of the canon. (2) They also 
existed in Syriac and were accepted as canonical in the fourth 
century by Aphri aate», Ephrem Syrus, and the Syriac Didascacia, 
[The quotation in Aphraates i is recognised by both Harnack and 
Zahn, though questioned (as we think wrongly) by Carriére and 
Veen ] G) The letters were also known and had some small 
circulation in the West. 

The problems which still await solution have reference 
to the question of origin. 

(1) Zahn, and now also Vetter, think that the greater part of 
the letters was in the first instance incorporated ii the apocryphal 
Acts of Paul. [Since this was written Zahn’s hypothesis has 
been verified through the discovery, by Dr. C. Schmidt, of con- 
siderable portions of the Acts of Paul in Coptic; cp Vene Heidel- 
berger Jactrb «cher, 1897, pp. 117-124, and [larnack in ZZZ, 
1357, col. 627.] In any case it seems probable that they gained 
their plave in the Syriac version in connection with the controversy 
against Dar lesanes early in the third century. "Their composition 
can hardly be mach later thin 200 a.n. (2) Ht is coming to be 
generally azre «d that the maiu body of e epistles existed first 
in Greek. Vetter and Zahn now think that the concluding 
portion was added in Syriac, and Zahu goes so far as to make 
the Latin versions translated not from the Greek but from the 
Syriac. In this he certainly hay not proved his case; but the age 
of these versions nee ls further investigating, 

Besides th * general commentaries (which Ruill deserve mention) 
of Bengel, Wetstein, and Meyer (recent editions by Heinrici), 
we have, in English, in Zhe Speaker's Coni- 
mentary, that on 1Cor. by T. 5. Evans 
(prim: urily exegetical and marked by fine 
scholarship), and that on 2 Cor. by Dr. Joseph Waite (general), 
alsothe con :atarieson 1 Cor, by Dr. T. C. Edw ards (exegetical 
and th solo ical), and by Bishop Ellicott (grammatical and exe- 
getical), Dean Stanley on both epistles is picturesque and 
Interesting to the general reader, but has event fallen behind 
the present position of inquiry, anl was never exact in scholar- 
Ship. tn this element the later English. editions are strongest : 
they are most defi ient in hist orical criticism. The fullest recent 
co nmentary in Germ in oa the two epistles is by Heinrici (Berlin, 
1 35, 1/37): well meant, and with new illustrations from later 
Greek, bat incline Ito press Greek analogies too far. Perhaps 
the best on th: whole is Schini- lel’s in ihe HC (91), which is 
searching an l exact but inclined, as we think, to multiply entities 
beyond what is necess: wy. In this respect Jülicher's Eint. (94) 
seems to its to be the most judicious. Godet published a com- 
mentary on r Cor. in 1825 ; and mention should be made of a 
monograph and commentary on 200r. by Klüpper (69, '74), 
and of the discussions of special points in Krenkel's Beiträge 
(953), and of the missing epistle and its identification with parts 
of 2 Cor. in the /rhosetor (1897 È 231 ff. 285 F~, 1898 a 113 77). 

On the apocryphal letters, besides the literature quoted above, 
a summary will be found in Harnack's Gesch. d. altchr. Litt. 
1 37-3), and Zahn's last words on the subject in Zeol. Literatur- 
blatt, 1394, col. 123% The important discussion in Zahn's 
Einleitung, 1183-249, was too late for notice. W. S. 


CORMORANT. 1. The cormorant of EV 
Kid, "oy (Lev: 11:7 Dt 13 i71 ).! 
with the common THiebrew verb for ‘to throw down’ 
(7722), and therefore denoting some bird that swoops 
or dives after its prey. (PAL in Lev. 1117 rightly 
renders kara[p]oákrqs. as this denotes a fish-eating bird 
which dives and remains under water for some time 
(Arist. 77.4913). In Dt. 1417 the order of © is different 
from that of the MT. Vg. has .VVerg«us, the little Auk, 
and Targ. and Pesh. have sAd/é nuné—t.e., ' extrahens 
pisces.’ Many writers, following Bochart, believe abe 


to be Suda bassana, the ' gannet’ or ' solan goose’ ; but, 
although this bird is somctimes alleged to have been seen 
in the reed-marshes of Lower Egypt (Di. on Lev. 11 19), 


20. Literature. 


is the 
a word connected 


1 De is restored by Herz in Job2885: Eh voy nerNb 
‘no cormorant darteth upon it.’ Cp Lion, OssirRAGE.] 
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there is some reason for doubting whether it has so wide 
an E. range. A more likely bird, in view of its common 
occurrence on the coast of Palestine (Tristram, .V//B 
252), is the ‘cormorant, ' which likewise plunges after 
its prey. 

‘Two species of cormorant are described from Palestine: 
the Phalacrocorax carbo, which frequents both the sea- 
shore and inland waters, and the pygmy cormorant, P. 
prgme@nus, which is found in lakes and rivers. Canon 
Tristram states that the 77. carbo is always to be seen 
near the mouth of the Jordan, watching for the fish, 
which seem on entering the Dead Sea to be stupefied by 
the saltness of its waters. Cormorants are fish-eaters 
and extremely voracious. Like the bittern and the 
pelican they are looked upon as inhabitants of solitary 
places. 

2. For NND (so Bà. ; Gi. nup, ka" ath; bs. 34 11. Zeph. 2 14, 
AV text), bis PELICAN (so Av mg., AV elsewhere, RV every 
where). N. M. —A. E. S. 

CORN. On the cultivation of corn and its use as 
food, see AGRICULTURE, BREAD, Foop, § 1, and the 
various cereals (on which see PALESTINE, 8 14). On 
other points, see the articles cited in the references 
given in the following list of expressions :— 

1,. DIN, dhibh, the fresh young ears of corn, Lev. 2 14 (‘green 
ears of corn,’ RV ‘corn in the ear’); see also Montu. 

2. pc belil, Job vie AV (mg. i 
properly ‘fodder’; see Carrie, § 5. 

3. 7Z, Par, Gen. 41 35 49, etc. (I), Am. 5 11 86 perhaps ‘purified 


[cleansed] grain’; cp Ar. Zurro “wheat, grain of wheat,’ and 
see Foon, § 1. 


mingled corn or dredge’), 


4. 173, gören CX1Y 13, Is. 2110, EV ‘corn of my floor’; cp 
Dt. 1615 AV); properly * threshing floor’; see AGRICULTURE, $8. 


jum 


ses 
Cp 7. 1A, 


geres, Lev. 214 ‘corn beaten out,’ RV ‘bruised corn’; 


6. 122, dagdn, Gen. 27 2° 37, etc., grain (of cereals), used widely, 
along with gown ‘must’ (see WINE), of the products of Canaan 


(Dt. 232 ); sve Foop, 8 r. Its connection with the god Dacox 
|g-2.] i» uncertain, 


7: SES. karmel, 2 K. 342, EV ' 
tears’), preferably ‘ fruit’ 
See Foon, § 1. 

8. TIY, ábhür, Josh. 511, EV * old corn,’ 
corn.’ — 


ears of corn’ (cp Lev. 23 14 


or ‘garden-growth’; cp CARMEL. 
RVmg. ‘produce, 


g. "ZW, dremah, Ruth 37, EV ‘heap of corn’; see AGRI- 
CULTURE, § of 

10. AD kali, 1 S. 17 17, ete., ‘parched corn’; see Foon, § x. 

11. TWP, £asidA, Judg. 155, etc., 
CULTURF, § 7. 

12, MD, ripAoth, 2 S. 1719. Prov. 27 22, ‘bruised corn’; cp 
COOKING, § 2. 

i3: Joss Scher, Gen. 42 1, ete, penas *broken (corn),' but 
*to sell corn' (Gen. 426 Am. 


“standing corn’; see AGRI- 


As a denom. > 


ea 
e» 


uncertain. 


d etc.). 


Kókkos. Jn. 1224, ‘a corn (RV grain)’ 


15. giros, Mk. 428 etc., a general term like [27 (above, 6). 


16. rà a mópuia, cornfields, Mt. 121 Mk. 223. 
17. oraxus, Mt. 12 1 Mk. 223, ‘ear ofcorn’; cp Heb. nbs vw, Job 
24 24. 


CORNELIUS (kopNHAtoc [Ti. WH]), one of the 
centurions of the so-called Italian cohort (Aets101). 

In the regular army composed of Roman citizens dis- 
tinctive names of this sort were not given to the separate 
cohorts ; only the legions were so designated 


di en: (Ramsay, Sz. Paull, chap. 14, 8 1, p. 314). 
CETT In ActsIO, aceordingly, what we have to 


do with is a cohort of the auxiliary troops 
which were raised in the provinces and not formed into 
legions.! As for the meaning of such names: 'cohors 
Gallorum Macedonica,’ for example, would denote 


1 Legions were stationed only in the great provinces um 
were governed by the emperor through a gatus Augusti 
pretore; the smaller provinces—those administered by an o si 
of lower rank (procurator), such as Egypt, or Judæa from 6-41 
A. D., and again from 44 A. D. onwards—had only auxiliary troops. 
The old provinces, where war no longer threatened and ile 
administration was in the hands of the senate, had no standing 
army properly so called. 
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that the cohort mentioned consisted of Gauls but had 
distinguished itself in Macedonia. If this interpretation 
were applicable, an Italian cohort would mean one 
which had fought in Italy. In Arrian, however (.4cies 
contra Alanos, 8 3, p. 99), the cohort which in 8 13, p. 
102, is called 4$ eTe(pa 7j 'IraNuj, the Italian cohort, 
figures simply as ol’IraXol, the Italians, and with this 
agree all the other mentions (entirely in inscriptions) of 
a cohors Italica, 

These are (1) CoA(ors) Z Italica civium Romanorum volun- 
far:orum ; (2) coA(ors) piAiaria)—1.c., having 1000 instead. of 
as usual soo men) //a/ic(a) volunt(ariorum) quee cst in Syria; 
(3) oA. ff. Italica; (4) the epitaph of a subordinate ofücer 
found at Carnuntum in Pannonia and first published in the 
Archeol -epigr. Mr*theifun ven aus Oesterreich-Ungarn (1895, 
p. 218) -optio coh(ortis} 77. Ita Kr) c(ivium). R(omanorum 
centuria) Z(aus):mz ex vexiKlariüs) sagit(tariis) exer(citus) 
Xyriaci. 

Thus the øreîpa Irah of Acts101 really consisted 
of Italians, probably of Italian volunteers. 

Now, Sehürer! has pointed out that according to 
Josephus (int. xx. 87, 8 176) the garrison of Ciesarca 
about 60 A.D. consisted mostly of Cresareans and 
Sebasténi (Sebaste having, from 27 B.C., been the 
name of Samaria) As early, however, as 41-44 A.D. 
(at latest), when Cæsarea was not under a Roman 
procurator but under a grandson of Herod ‘the Great, 
King Herod Agrippa I. (whose death is recorded in 
Acts 1220-23, and during whose reign, or shortly before 
it, the story of Cornelius will have to be placed), the 
garrison at Ciesarea nist, according to Schürer, have 
been similarly composed. For in 44 A.D., the emperor 
Claudius desired to transfer the garrison—which, at that 
time, and according to Josephus (2/ iii. 42, 8 66) al o 
twenty-three years liter, in 67 A.D., consisted of an aa 
(— Ng Ee, cavalry detachment of 500 men) of the 
Cassarcans and Sebasteni and five cohorts —to the 
province of Pontus, because, after the death of his 
friend King Agrippa E, they had publicly insulted the 
statues of his dauehters; but there was no change of 
garrison until the time of Vespasian (Jos. «77. xix. 9i f., 
88 350-366) This led Schiirer to conjecture that a 
cohort of Italians may have come to Civsarea (there 
was in Syria, as shown above, one such at least) under 
Vespasian, and that the author of Acts, or of the source 
from which he drew, may bave transferred the circum- 
Stances of his own time to the time of Peter. 

Ramsay, on the other side, adduces the fourth of the inscrip- 
tions given above. ‘Vhis inscription, however, does not say 
more than that in 6g A.D. there was a cohors tala in Syria; 
and, although there may have been such a cohort there as early 
as about 40-45 A.D., it is not said that there was one in Caesarea. 
It is especially impr sbable that that city was so garrisoned in 
the reign of Agrippa Ll. (41-44 A.D.), for he was a relatively 
independent sovereign, not likely to have had Italians in his 
service; hut even for the period preceding 41 A.D. Schürer 
argues for a probability that the garrison of Cæsarea was the 
same as it was afterwards, and that it was simply taken over by 
Agrippa at his accession. For the rest, Ramsay can only 
appeal to a possibility that Cornclius may have been temporarily 
at Cæsarea on some * detached service.’ 

Oscar Holtzmann (.VZZiehe Zeitgesch, § 11, 2, p. 
108) thinks that perhaps the enrolment at some timé or 
other of a considerable number of Italian volunteers 
may have sufficed to secure for such a cohort in 
perpetuity the honorary epithet of 'ltalica.' All this, 
however, is mere conjecture. 

Mommsen (.Si/zunzsber. d. Akad. su Berlin, 1898, 
pP- 501-3) seeks to deprive of its force the statement of 
Josephus on which Schürer relies. Starting from the 
view that the troops of Agrippa must certainly have been 
drawn from the whole of his kingdom,—that is, from 
all Palestine—he maintains that Cæsarea and Sebaste 
are singled out for special mention by Josephus merely 
as being the two chief towns in Agrippa's dominions. 
He lays emphasis on the fact that in B/ iii. 42, 8 66 


1 ZWT, 1875, pp. 413-425; G/ V 1 382-6 (ET i. 248-54: where, 
on p. 54, according to Ær. 1896, ii. 470n, for ‘in reference to a 
later period’ should be read ‘in reference to a preceding 
period’), In Ex. 1896, 2469-472, Schürer replies to Ramsay 
16, 194-201; Ramsay replies, 1897, 169-72. 
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(see above) and Ant. xx. 61, § 122, it is said only of 
the ala—not of the coAors—that it was composed of 
Ciesareans and Sebastenes. At the same time he does 
not use this fact to establish the probability of a coAors 
Halica in Cæsarea, On the contrary, his conclusion is 
that "We are unable to identify with any certainty 
either the cohors lugusta of Acts271 or the omeipa 
"Iradcxy of Acts 101." 

The special importance of Cornelius in Acts lies in 
the representation that his conversion by Peter brought 
the original Christian community. of 


2. Narrative Jerusalem, in spite of violent recalei- 


b ruo trance at first (112 /.), to the convic- 
1 gune tion that the Gentiles also, without 
Jerusalem. 


circumcision and without coming under 
any obligation to observe the law of Moses, were to be 
received into the Christian Church if they had faith in 
Christ (11:7 /-). The historical truth of this representa- 
tion has to be considcred in connection with what we are 
told elsewhere coneerning the Council of Jerusalem (see 
Councit, ii. 84; ACTS, 84). That council could never 
have been necessary, and the Judaising Christians in it 
could never have stood out for the circumcision of the 
Gentiles or their obligation to observe the whole Mosaic 
law (.Acts1515), if they had already come to sce and 
acknowledge in the case of Cornelius that such demands 
were contrary to the divine will. In his controversy 
with Peter at Antioch also (Gal. 2 11-21), Paul could 
have used no more effective weapon than a simple 
reference to this event ; but he betrays no knowledge of 
it. Noone, it is to be presumed, will attempt to save 
the ered'biity. of the narrative by the expedient of 
transferring it to some date subsecient to the Council 
of Jerusalem. As at that council (we are told) Peter 
himself expressly agreed that the Gentiles should have 
unimpeded entrance into the Christian Church, that 
circumcision and observance of the law should not be 
demanded of them, he did not, at a later date, require 
to be instructed on the matter by a divine revelation. 
Had the Cornelius incident been later than the Council 
the novelty would have lain simply in Peter's preaching 
the gospel and admini. tering baptism to Cornelius and 
his houschold f» propria fersina. This, however, is 
precisely what would have been contrary to the principle 
adopted at the Council as laid down in Gal. 29, which 
scttled that he should confine his missionary activity to 
born Jews. (On the importance of this principle, sce 
(COUNGCIT $92) 

As the story of Cornelius must thus be retained, if 

anywhere, in its present place, before the Council of 
E erusalem, its credibil ty can be allowed 
5 Credibility m on condition that it is acknow- 
of narrative Me eU NES EE 
ucidento ieu not to possess the Important 
ARADAIEI bearing on questions of prineiple which 
is claimed for it in Acts. 111-18. 

(a) To meet this requirement, it is usually thought 
suflicient to say that the occurrence was an ‘exceptional 
case ' (so, for example, Ramsay also, 57. Pau 9, chap. 
3, p. 44). This may be true in the sense that Peter con- 
verted and baptized no more Gentiles ; but, unless at the 
same time it is denied that in the case of € ornelius Peter's 
action proceeded on a divine revelation and command, the 
referenee to the exceptional character of the case has no 
force. The conditions of missionary activity which God 
had revealed to Peter in the case of Cornelius must 
surely, when Paul also began to apply them, have been 
acknowledged by the original Church; and thus the 
controversy resulting in the Council of Jerusalem could 
never have arisen. On this ground alone, then, to 
begin with, Peter's vision at Joppa is unhistorical ; and 
aversion from miracles has nothing to do with its 
rejection. The whole account scems to be influenced 
by reminiscences of the story of the summoning of 
Balaam by Balak (Nu. 225-39); see Krenkel, Josephus 
u. Lucas, 193-9 ['94]. . 

(4) It is further urged (so again Ramsay, .S7. Paul), 
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ch. 3 8 r and 16 $ 3. pp. 42 f. and 375, and £x., 1896, 
2200 f.) that Cornelius according to Acts 1022235 was a 
semi-proselyte—Z.e., gave a general adhesion to Judaism, 
without being cireumcised or yielding definite obedience 
to the details of the Mosaic Law ; ! — but neither does this 
contention avail. The fact is, as stated in Acts 1028 11 3, 
that Cornelius and his house, according to Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian ideas, were unclean ; and if, notwith- 
standing this, God had commanded his admission within 
the pale of the Christian Church, the command had 
essentially no less significance than it would have had if 
he had previously been quite unattached to Judaism. 
Ramsay (43) says, it is true, that Peter ‘laid it down as 
a condition of reception into the Chureh that the non- 
Jew must approach by way of the synagogue (1035) 
and become ‘'one that fears God." ' But Peter does 
not say this until after he has been taught by God in a 
vision. Without this instruction it would have been 
incumbent on him to exact, as conditions precedent, 
acceptance of circumcision and submission to the entire 
law (10:4). As soon as the divine command is re- 
cognised as a historical fact the dispute at the Council of 
Jerusalem becomes, as already stated, an impossibility. 

(c) On one assumption alone, then, will it be possible 
to recognise a kernel of historical truth in the story of 
Cornelius : the assumption, namely, that he was a full 
proselyte, —eircumcised, that is tc say, and pledged to 
observance of the entire Law. Such a suppo:ition, 
however, is in direct contradiction of the text (1028 113). 
It would be strange indeed if, in order to make the 
narrative credible, one had first to change it in so 
important a point. It would be necessary to depart 
still further from the text if it were desired to put faith 
in what is said in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
(2013), according to which Peter did not convert Cor- 
nelius at Caesarea to Christianity at all, but merely 
freed him from a demon’s possession. lt is not in- 
trinsically impossible that here we have a fragment of 
good tradition preserved from some ancient source (see 
SIMON MAGUS); but, on account of its combination 
with manifest fancies (see below, § 6), to trust it would 
be unsafe. 

All the more urgent becomes the question whether 
the narrative in Acts is derived from a written source. 
Of the scholars enumerated under Acts 
(8 11) the majority assume that it is, and 
point out verses in ch. 10, the proper connections of 
which (they say) have been obliterated by the final 
redactor of the book.? They further emphasise the 
point that in the narrative by Peter (115-17) certain 
details are not given precisely as in ch. 10. Still, even 
the most serious of these differences—namely, that in 


4. Sources, 


l'That this is the meaning of the phrase geßópmevos [or 
$oBoyj.evos] tòr Gedy is shown in Schürer G/F, ET 4 311 /.; also 
S BA IV, 1897, Heft 13, ‘Die Juden im bosporanischen Reich,’ 
especially 19 /. =218 / of the volume; see also PROSELYTE. 
1036.4, however, ought not to be reckoned among these: 
no redactor would have introduced such violent abnormalities 
into his text. The words from ap£dyevos (‘ beginning ’) down to 
YadtAacas (‘Galilee’), or, it may be, to 'Ioávrms (end of z. 37), 
are absolutely foreign to the construction, and certainly ought 
to come between ös (‘who’) and óujA8ev (EV ‘went about’) 
in v. 38, whether it be that they originally belonged to this 
place, or that they originally stood on the margin as a 
reminiscence by a very early reader from Lk, 235 or Acts 122. 
In 1036 the reading of WH (‘[He] sent the word unto... 
Lord of all. Ye know the word which': cp RVmg.) is un- 
questionably a copyist's attempt to remove the difficulties of 
the construction; but their marginal reading (róv Aóyov by 
ámégreiAev, etc.; ‘The word which’ as in EV) it is as difficult 
to make dependent on the oldare (ye know) of v. 37 as it is to 
construe in apposition to the whole sentence in v. 35. If we 
refuse to suppose that before v. 36 some such words as ' you 
also hath he thought worthy to hear' have fallen out before 
tov Aóyor bv árégretAey, etc, (the word which [he] sent), it will 
be necessary to take tov Aóyov ov (‘the word which ") down to 
Sià ‘Ingot Xpurro? (‘ by Jesus Christ"), asa marginal explanation 
of rb yevóuevov pua kað’ öns mys Tovdatas (‘the word which 
was throughout all Judæa’), where piua (RV ‘saying ') is wrongly 
underst in the sense of ‘word' instead of the Hebraising 
sense of ‘event, occurrence’ as in Lk. 215; and oftos ¿otiw 
ravrwy xuptos (‘he is lord of all’) will be a further addition. 
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CORNELIUS 


ch.11 the Holy Spirit fell upon Cornelius and his 
household at the very beginning of Peter's discourse 
(v. 15)—admits of explanation: 1034-43 may have 
been supposed to represent only a comparatively small 
part of what Peter meant to say. Were it necessary 
to make a choice between ch. 10 and ch. 11, it would 
be the worst possible course to try to see in the latter 
the source from which the fuller narrative of ch. 10 was 
originally derived by amplification (so Wendt, ZTA, 
1891, pp.230-254, esp. 250-4). That principle-deter- 
mining character which, as we have seen, can in no 
case have attached to the assumed event, is imparted 
precisely by the justification whieh in ch. 11 the event 
receives before the church of Jerusalem ; and against 
this it is of no avail that Wendt chooses to attribute 
some of the strongest passages, such as 11: and 1118, 
to the latest redactor of Acts. 

More important than any of the indications hitherto 
dealt with is the clue supplied in 1044-47 1115,17. The 
‘speaking with tongues’ of Cornelius and his house- 
hold is here placed on a level with that of the apostles 
at the first Pentecost after the resurrection, but is not 
yet (as it is in the other passage) described as a speaking 
in the languages of foreign nations: it is undoubtedly 
meant, as in 1 Cor, 12 14, to be taken simply as a 
speaking in ecstatic tones (see GiFTs). Certainly this 
representation of the matter does not seem as if it had 
been due to the latest redactor of the book as a whole. 

In favour of the credibility of the narrative, however, 
nothing is gained by all this search for a written source. 
It is a great error, widely diffused, to suppose that one 
may 7pso facto take as historical everything that can 
be shown to have stood in one of the written sources 
of the NT authors. As far as the source was in 
substance identieal with what we now have in the 
canonical Acts, it is equally exposed to the criticisms 
already offered. There is one assumption which would 
escape the force of that criticism — the assumption, 
namely, that Cornelius was a full proselyte (8 3c) ; — 
but it cannot possibly by any analysis of sources be 
made out to have been the original tradition. 

All the more remarkable is the clearness with which 
the tendency of the narrative may be seen. The 
initiative in missions to the Gentiles, 
which historically belongs to Paul, is 
here set down to the credit of Peter (see Acts, 8 3 /. ). 
According to the representation given in Acts, it was 
preceded by the conversion of the Samaritans (8 5-25). 
who, however, were akin to the Jews, and consequently 
not Gentiles (Schiirer, G/]1^25-7, ET 35-7). It had been 
preceded also by the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch 
(826-39); but he had not thereby been made a member 
of any Christian church. The really difficult problem 
was this: In what manner ought Jewish Christians to 
live together in one and the same church with Gentile 
Christians, who did not hold by the Mosaic Law? This 
question is brought by Peter, in the case of Cornelius, 
on the basis of a divine revelation, exactly to the 
solution which in reality it was left to Paul to achieve 
after hard battle at a much later date (see COUNCIL, 
88.4. 7) With a certain reserve, which bears witness 
to right feeling for essential historical truth in spite of 
all unhistoricity in the narrative, the author attributes 
no more conversions of Gentiles to Peter ; and even the 
conversion of Cornelius himself is in some measure toned 
down by the previous Jewish sympathies with which he 
is credited. There is thus a further step left. It is 
not till later, in Antioch, that the gospel is preached 
to Gentiles who had not previously stood in any close 
connection with Judaism, and the new step is taken 
(as in the case of the Samaritans) in the first instance 
by subordinate persons, and not sanctioned by the 
authorities at Jerusalem till after the event (11 19-24). 
None the less are mission to the Gentiles and the 
abolition of the distinction between Jewish Christians 
and Gentile Christians so essentially vindicated in the 


b. Tendency. 
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case of Cornelius that Peter has necessarily to be con- 
sidered their real initiator as far as Acts is concerned. 
The narrative, accordingly, is incomplete contrast to Gal. 
21-21. In Galatians the historical Peter, on account 
of Jewish Christian prejudice not yet fully overcome, 
withdraws from table-fellowship which he had begun 
with Gentile Christians, and thereby exposes himself 
to the sharp censure of Paul (sce Councit., § 3); in 
Acts he has completely overcome those prejudices long 
before Paul begins his Christian activity. lt is not 
necessary on this account to suppose that the author 
of Acts freely invented. the whole story, including even 
the name of Cornelius ; but, considering how markedly 
he brings it into the service of his theory, we have little 
prospeet of ultimately being able to retain more than 
a very small kernel as historical. 
According to the pseudo-Clementine Homilies (2013; 
see above, 8 3c) and Recognitions (1055) Cornelius took 
the side of Peter as against Paul. When 
6. Later Bes Cae de E ON 
ditions, SIMO? the Sorcerer (.e., Paul; sce Simo: 
s MacGus) had stirred up all \ntioch against 
Peter, Cornelius comes upon a mission from the Iem- 
peror and arrives at an understanding with the friends 
of Peter, at their request, to set abroad the rumour 
that his imperial commission has reference to the arrest 
of Simon. Thereupon Simon makes his escape to 
Judica. Thus Cornelius here plays the part which in 
Acts 2133 2323- 33 is assigned to Claudius Lysias. 
According to the ' vrourmaa on the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, attributed 10 Symeon. Metaphrastes, Cornelius is corse- 
cried. by Peter bishop of Ilium; according 10 the Greck 
Menea (13th Sept.), he is sent by Peter to Skepsis on the 
Hellespont (Lipsius, Apokryph. Ap.-Gesch. ii. 147, and 9 /). 
According a the pseudo-Clementine Homilies (365-72) and Re- 
cognitions (3654), Zacchwus was consecrated first bishop of 
Cesarea by Peter ; in Af. Const. vii. 40 1 Zacchæus is suc. eeded 
by Cornelius. EN S. 
CORNER (783), Lev. 19927 215: (1) ofa field: cp 
CLEAN, 86; (2) of the beard : see CUTTINGS OF THE 
FLES, 8 5, MOURNING CUSTOMS ; (3) of a garment 
(nim. KPACTTEAON), Nu. 1538 RV : see FRINGES. 


CORNER, ASCENT OF THE (1357 ney, Neh. 
331 RV. See JERUSALEM. 


CORNER GATE (D30 Ww’), Zech. 14:6 — See 
JERUSALEM. 

CORNER - STONE (in Job 35 jZ2N; ABOC 
ræniaioc ; in Is. 1128, A. akporwniaioc. and so in 
NT; in Ps. MN KkexadAwricmenat; Ad enmi 
rwNià Sym. FoíJNIAI?). (a) Job386; (^) 1s. 29816 
I Pet. 26 Eph. 220 (without AlBoc) + (0) Ps. 14412. 

In (a) the phrase ‘pinnah-stone, EV's *corner-stone,' is 
purae to TIX, fits foundations’ (or bases), just as in Jer. 
5126 ‘a stone pi a PinnaA' (jc? ]39) is parallel 10 ‘a stone 
for foundations’ (nc gu T=). In (4) we find the same con- 


nection between 38, p/anahk, and the foundation - stone. 
Clearly, therefore, the traditional rendering ‘corner-stone’ for 
mb jizx is Dep Indeed, the word 728 elsewhere only in 
some cases means ‘corner’ (see Ex. aT 24 Ezek. 4320 4519 
Jobl:ig Prov.78) Besides this, the architectural term pya 
733 in Ps. 118 22 (A. áxpoywwatos in 1 Pet. 26 cp Eph.220; but 


not in Mr.2142 and parallel passages, Acts4 11 1 Pet. 27) evi- 
dently means, not 'corner-stone,' but 'top-stone of the battle- 


ment,’ and *battlement'is RV's rendering of 723 in 2 Ch.2015 
Zeph. 116 36, 

In spite of tradition, therefore, it would seem that 
^35 JX means, not a corner-stone, but a principal stone 
(cp m» Ass. pdnu, selected for its 
solidity and beauty to fil! an important place in a build- 
ing, whether in the foundation or in the battlement. 
Hence the metaphorical sense of nig, ' principal men,’ 
Is. 1913 (so point), r 5. 1438 Judg. 202. (c) The third 
EV passage (Ps. 14412) with the word ‘corner’ is ex- 
tremely obscure in MT. That Jewish maidens could 
be likened either to 'corner-stones' (EV, Del.) or to 
*corner-pillars' (Baethg., We. in SBOT, comparing the 
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‘front’), one 


COSAM 


Caryatides) puts a severe strain on the imagination. 
The student may consult the three critics named. 
Zech. 915 (‘corners of the altar') by no means justifies 
either of the above interpretations of mu. The parallel 
passage, Ps. 1285, indicates the sort of figure required ; 
the text needs emendation, See further Che. Z's. (9? 

In 15. 2516 the stone described as a pianah-stone 
symbolises, not the theocracy or the Davidie dyns' iv, 
nor yet the (Jewish) Messiah, "but the revealed. relation oi 
Yahwe to Israel, which Yahwe was establishing ever 
more and more by the words of his prophets and the 
solemn aets of his regal sway, That it should. be 
appited to their divine Messiah. by Christians is inteli- 
gible; and, since they read the Psalter as a book with a 
living power of self adaptation to their own changing 
needs, it was natural that Christian disciples shoud tid 
the words of Ps. 11322, which originally referred to the 
Jewish people, verified. in their Master. In. tph. 229 
there is no absolute need to interpret axpoywreacon other- 
wise than 235 pax; but in r Pct.26 we seem to require 
the traditional sense ' corner-stone’ (sce x. 7). 


CORNET. For Dan. 35 7 (75, and 1 Ch. 1522, etc. 
Gee) see Music, § 5a. For 2 S. 65f (YIYIT), see Music, 

363). 

CORONATION. ANOINTING [7.7., 8 3] was by itsclt 
an eficient mode of investiture with royal functions (15. 
1011 K.1l34.} It is only in the case of Joash that 
coronation is mentioned as accompansing-—1indeed, it is 
mentioned as preceding =the anointing (2 K.1] 1.1. 
Perhaps 2 S. lio refers to an older custom of trans- 
ferring to the successor the personal adornments of the 
dead king: sce CROWN. Perhaps too the anointing 
occurred near or on a particular massal or upright 
stone, as in the case of Abimelech, for we can hardly 
donbt that IEEV'srendering the ! pillar that was in Shechem' 
(Judg. 96) 1s correct, though the final letter of 2z32 has 
been lost or removed (see Moore, ad loc.) Joash too is 
said to have stood ‘by the pillar as the manner was (2k 
11 14); but here the word for * pil ar ' is different (775). 
and we should perhaps follow RV™g- and Klostermann 
in rendering ‘platform’ (cp 2 K. 233 RV™:-).? 

After the anointing the people grected the new king 
with a flourish of trumpets (1 K. 134392 K. 913-272 per, 
2 K. 1114 mossaa). In the case of Jehu and Absalom 
(2 S. 1510) the trumpet sounds were the signal of 
accession, though they may have been simply an clement 
in the popular expressions of joy (1 5.1135 1 Keg), 
which included hand-clapping (72 per. 722 2 R. 11i Ds. 
47 1 [2]) and the exclamation * Live the king’ (7777 cr; 
1 5.102425. 161:6 1 K. 13439 2 K. 11 12). Sometimes 
there was a procession with music; the new king rode 
on the royal mule (1 K.133538) and finally took his 
seat on the throne. 


It is possible that ‘to-day’ in Ps. 27 refers not to the birth 
but to the coronation of the king. See Baethg., Che. ad /o The 
latter illustrates from the sculptures representing the coronation 
of the Egyptian queen Hat-shepsut,4 Naville, Temple of Decret. 
Bahari, IUl., 1809, pp. 1-0). See Weinel's essay on pes in 
ZATH 151-92 [98] and Diehl, Z4 von Ps.alvii., Giessen, 
1894. EN 


CORRUPTION, MOUNT OF (n° PSAN), 


2313, RV™®Z. ' mount of destruction.’ See DESTRUC- 
TION, MOUNT OF. 


COS (kwe [ANV]), 1 Macc. 1523. See Coos, 


COSAM (kwcam [Ti. WII], fifth from Zerubbabel 
in the genealogy of Joseph (Lk.328). See GENEA- 
LOGIES, ii., § 3. 

1 According to Rabhinic views, not all kings were anointed ; 
but the term my p'ep seems the generic designation of a king. 
On the association of crowning with anointing see Is. 61 3 (cp 
SBOT ad loc.) 

? L. Oliphant (Haifa, 147) conjectures that the (artificial) 
footprints in the rocks in different parts of Palestine (e.g., at 
Hebron and at the Neby Shaib near Hajjin) indicate very 
x coronation-stones, 

3 Ha't-Sepsut, formerly wrongly written Hatasu (see EGYPT, 


$ 53). 
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COSTUS (23D; ipic [BAFL]; casia), Ex. 3024 
RVm"g- [in Ezek. 2719 Vg. stacte, EV cassia © kal 
Tpoyiac ‘and drugs?']. See CASSIA, INCENSE, § 6. 


COTTAGE. 1. For łfs.1l 8(5DD) and 2420 (ands) sce Hut. 
2. In Zeph.26 (EV ‘cottages’ RVmz. ‘caves ") the an. Aey. 
N52 is probably a dittograph of 0) ‘dwellings’(Bohme, ZA TH 
7.1:2[ 87]; Rothstein in Kan, HS; and Schwally, 74717 
10 186 ['90]), under the influence of ONI in. 5; or, transposing 


the two words, we may adopt with We. the reading of © earac 
Kpm voy, with tbe meaning * Philistia shall become dwellings 
for,' etc. 


COTTON! or Fine Cloth (RV"£), or GREEN 
(hangings), EV (D292, karjas;  KApTTACINA 
[B3*ALa«5]: Esth. 16t). The Heb. word, which 


appears also in Arab., Arm., Gr., and Lat., is derived 
from Pers. £¢/rpds and ultimately from Sans. &arfása, 'the 
cotton plant’? As a derived word it means, in the 
various languages, primarily ‘muslin,’ the fine cotton 
cloth which came from India, and also such stuffs as are 
named ‘calico.’ ‘The nature and home of the cotton 
plant were known to the Greeks as early as Herodotus 
(3106); but it was the expedition of Alexander that first 
made them familiar with the use of cotton fabrics. 
‘The earliest known occurrence of kápmacos —carbasus 
in Greek or Latin is in a line of Civcilius (219- 
166? B.C. )—' earbasina, molochina, ampelina '—which 
appears to be a transliteration of a line in a Greek 
play. Strabo (151, 3 71) and the author of the Peripl. 
Maris Erythr. (chap. 11), Lucan (3239), and Quintus 
Curtius (39, 8 21) used the word in special connection 
with India; but other references in classical writers 
show that the word obtained a wider sense, particularly 
in the poets. Thus it is used of fine Spanish 1 nen or 
cambric (Pliny 191, § 2), of the awnings of theatres? 
(Lucr. 6 109), often of sails (Æx. 3 357 1417, etc.) and of 
robes of fine material (74. 834 11776, cte.: see these 
and other passages discussed in Yates, Z'v/rinu»t 
Antiquorum, Y 338/f.). We cannot, therefore, be certain 
as to the material called Aurfas in the particular case of 
Esth. 16, since aecording to the later usage any light 
material might be so called; but in view of the un- 
doubted meaning of the original word in Sans., the 
presumption is in favour of cotton-muslin, — A'arpas 
certainly denotes a material, not a colour (the latter 
is a Jewish idea, found in Vg.). 

Asiatic cotton in ancient times (like most modern cotton) was 
derived from the cotton plant, Gossypium herbaceum, L.— 
perennial in the tropics, but elsewhere annual—which had its 
first home in India, but by the time of Alexander had spread to 
Bactriana (De Candolle, Origine, 323 F.). The cotton shruo 
(Gossypium arboreum, L.), on the other hand, which, though 
little known to the ancients, is described in one place by Pliny; 
had its first home, according to modern investigation, in * Upper 
Guinea, Abyssinia, Sennár, and Higher Egypt’ (2. 325 /7.). 
This, brought down from the Soudàn, was prohably the earliest 
cotton cultivated in Lower Egypt. Prosper Alpinus saw it in 


Egypt in the sixteenth century (76., 327). It was afterwards 
displaced by the Indian G. herbaceum. 


For Gen. 4142 Ex.254, RVmg. (20, Y$; EV Fine LixEN, 
AVmg. Sink [cp Pr. 3122, AVJ), see Linen (7); for Is. 189of 
RVmg. (p, A2rai), see LINEN (8). N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 

COUCH (7212). Amos. 312, See BED, § 2. 


COULTER (AN; ckéyoc [BAL], 1S. 1320 f, 
elsewhere rendered ‘plowshare’ (apotpon [BAQ]), 
Is. 24 Joel 310 [410] Mic. 43. See AGRICULTURE, § 3. 

COUNCIL. : 

i. OND, rtemāthāäm, Ps. 6827[28] (EVmg. ‘their com- 


l According to Klostermann's conjectural emendation of 
19.219 (nima or jn2 for jap), the word ‘cotton’ is itself a 
Hebrew word, though it has come to us through the Arahic 
A utn, cp Tunic), and apparently it meant ‘linen’ not ‘cotton’; 
xeGonerm [nn] ev xadrettar, Aéveov. Sé€ robro aHmaiver. xé8ov 
ae TO Atvov queis KaAovpev, Jos. Aat. iii. 72. Cp LINEN. 

The adjectival form Adrfdsa means ‘cotton stuff.’ 

3 These may possibly have heen of calico. 

4 xix. 12; “superior pars Ægypti in Arahiam vergens gignit 
fruticem quem aliqui gossypion vocant, plures xylon et ideo 
lina inde facta xylina.’ Cp Oliven Fl. Trop. Africa, lots. 
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pany’: prop. ‘heap of stones’; @BNcaR $yenóves abróv) is 
surely corrupt. Che., ZA 7147191 6 ['99] reads pzpníz), ‘the 
blameless ones.’ See also Hupf., Baethg. 


2. NIZED, mišma'ath, 25.2323 (axo [BA], dvdaxy [L])= 


1Ch, 1125 (rará [BRAL] EVmg., EV ‘guard’, the body- 
guard of David, at the head of which was BENAIAH (1); cp 
1 $. 2214 (RV ‘council,’ AV ‘bidding,’ dpxov . . . mapayyéà- 
partos [BAL]) and see Dr. ad loc! 

3. ap, sód (doubtless to be connected with Syr. sewéáda ‘ talk," 
estawwad ‘to speak’; cp Hommel, ZDMG 46 529, who similarly 
explains the Sab. 4155 as ‘speaker, or place of oracle’) is used, 
not only of a council or meeting (c ee 6 11 1517 Ezek. 139, 
etc, ; see ASSEMBLY [4]), but also of its deliberations and their 
result (‘secret,’ ‘counsel’; Am.37 Pr.1113 Ps. 835[4], etc. ; 
cp esp. Ps. 55 14 [15]). 

4. dcvuBovAcov in Acts25 12 is the jury or board of assessors 
who aided the procurators and governors of a province ; cp Jos. 
B ii. 16 1. 

Gn mue the supreme conncil, Mt. 522 Jn. 1147 Acts 521 
etc. ovvedpea in pl. (Mt. 1017: Mk. 139) are the smaller local 
tribunals; cp «pisis (EV ‘judgement’) Mt.521 f, and see 
GOVERNMENT, § 31 end; cp S¥NEDRIUM. 


COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM. This council, if not 
the most important occurrence of the apostolic age, is 
the one that bears the most official character. The 
more contradictory the accounts of it which we seem to 
possess in Gal.2 and Acts15, the more necessary is it 
to adopt a careful method for its investigation. The 
first question that arises is whether both accounts really 
relate to the same occurrence. In order to answer this, 
it is needful to determine the times of Paul's journeys 
to Jerusalem after his conversion. 

In Gal. 118 21 he protests, very solemnly (120), that he 
visited Jerusalem for the first time three years after his 
conversion, and for the second 
-7 time fourteen years after his first 
to Jerusalem in ,.. à 

visit (or, less probably, after his 
Gal. and Acts. : S ORAN 
conversion). Unless we deny the 
genuineness of the epistle to the Galatians we cannot 
but give unqualified acceptance to this statement. 

Paul was endeavouring to show how litile he was dependent 
in his apostleship upon the original apostles. He was, therefore, 
bound in the interests of truth to mention all the occasions on 
which he had come into contact with them. Moreover, to pass 
over any such occasion would have been highly imprudent ; for 
his opponents naturally were aware of all of them, and would 
have promptly exposed the falsehood to the Galatians. 

Now, the journey mentioned in Acts 926 must un- 
hesitatingly be identified with that in Gal.1318, even 
though the narrative of Acts contains not the smallcst 
hint that it was not made until three years after Paul's 
conversion, and had been preceded by a sojourn in 
Arabia and a second sojourn in Damascus. 

a. It would seem, then, that the second journey re- 
corded in Galatians (21) must coincide with the one 
in Acts 1130, which, according to Acts122s, did extend 
to Jerusalem. 

The famine during the reign of Claudius (by which the journey 
was occasioned) occurred in Palestine? before 48, at the earliest in 
44—4.c., as the narrative of Acts appears to imply (12 23), at the 
time of the death of Herod Agrippa I.—and, if the conversion of 
Paul occurred shortly after the death of Jesus, and this last 
not much more than a year after the appearance of the Baptist 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius (7.e., 28-29 A.D. ; Lk. 3 1), there 
remains the interval of seventeen (or, at least, fourteen) years 
demanded by Gal. 1 18-21 between Paul's conversion and the 
famine, cp CukoxoLocv, § 74 f. Thus the account of the 
journey in Acts requires correction only in one point: the alms 
were sent not before hut after the beginning of the famine. 

Still, since it mentions no object for the journey 
besides the sending of alms, the narrative of Acts may 
be charged with having passed over in complete silence 
the conference mentioned in Gal. 2 1-10. 

‘Lhis is no trifling matter. It is remarkable that a conference 
upon the same subject shonld follow in Acts 15, for a repetition 
of the discussion within the next few years is not conceivable ; 
ohserve, too, that no reference is made in Acts 15 to an earlier 
decision. The journey mentioned in Acts 11 /-.—at all events, 
as far as Paul is concerned may ion other grounds, be con- 


sidered open to the suspicion of having heen detached from 
the circumstances recorded in Acts2032117 (cp 1 Cor. 164 


1. Paul's Journeys 


1 The word is used in a concrete sense (‘obedient ones’) 
in Is. 11 14: cp MI 28, nyse at 43, ‘all Daibon was obedient.’ 

2 That it extended over the whole world (oixovpém) is an 
error of Acts. 
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Rom.1525/.), and of having been transferred, whether by | an error of method to make that book the basis for an 


mistake or purposely, to a far too early position in tlie narrative 
(see Simon Macus). 


ò. In order to avoid recognising the contradiction 
between Gal.2 and Acts15, a whole class of writers 
have assigned the Council of Jerusalem to the journey 
recorded in Acts1822. They ignore the objection that 
on this view Paul in Galatians suppresses important 
facts so far as to pass over two journeys to Jerusalem 
without mention. 

c. On the other hand, it is a mistake to suppose 
that Acts1822 does not imply a visit to Jerusalem 


at all. 

Although avaBds might signify the journey up from the shore 
to the town of Cæsarea, a man could not possibly be said to go 
down (xaréßn) from a seaport town to an inland city like Antioch, 
Thus we are bound to supply ‘to Jerusalem’ in v. 22a— as is done 
by many interpreters even when denying the historical actuality 
of the journey. On this last point, however, we cannot in fair- 
ness appeal to the negative evidence of Galatians. True, it is 
silent as to this jonrney ; but its historical review never reaches 
the point at which mention of it would have come in ; instead 
of continuing such a review, after describing the occurrence at 
Antioch (2 11-21) the writer passes on to dogmatic and thence 
to practical questions, entirely losing sight of his original 
purpose, which was to enumerate all his personal encounters 
with the original apostles. It may, indeed, be thought remark- 
able that Jerusalem, if intended, is not mentioned in Acts 1822; 
but this does not warrant the assumption now to be mentioned. 

d. Some critics have assumed that the Council of Jeru- 
salem was really held on this occasion (Acts 1822), and 
not earlier—the author, having purposcly transposed it 
to an earlier date, would express himself as briefly and 
obscurely as possible when he came to the point at 
which it really occurred. 

This assumption has the advantage of bringing not only the 
first (Acts 13 4) but also the second (161-1822) missionary 
journey within the first seventeen years after Paul's conversion, 
thus providing material to fill up a period otherwise inexplicably 
barren of events. It cannot, however, be urged in its favour 
that Barnabas was personally known to the Galatians and the 
Corinthians, and that he cannot have been separated from Paul 

(Acts 15 35-40) until after the dias missionary journey, during 
* hich the communities in Galatia—r.e., Old Galatia (sce 
GaLAT1A)—and in Corinth were established ; for the passages 
Gal. 2 19 13 1 Cor. 96 are perfectly intelligible on the assumption 
that Barnabas was known to the readers by report alone. 


The assumption of such a transposition is entirely 
wanting in probability. 

The motive prompting the writer to transpose the Council of 
Jerusalem to an earlier date is supposed to have been the desire 
to bring the whole of Paul's missionary work from its beginning 
within the scope of the decree of the apostles (Acts 1528 £); 
but, had this really been the writer's intention, he would have 
introduced the council not before Acts 16, but before Acts 13. 
What should have hindered him from so doing, if it be assumed 
that he allowed himself to make free with his materials in this 
way at all, is not apparent. 


e. Others actually transpose the journey described in 
Acts13 f. so as to make it come between the Council of 
Jerusalem and the separation of Barnabas from Paul, 
and therefore after Acts 15 34. 

Their strongest reason is the fact that Paul mentionsonly Syria 
and Cilicia as his places of residence up to the Council of Jeru- 
salem (Gal. 121). This is hardly conclusive, for, although Paul 
was pledged to enumerate all his meetings with the original 
apostles, he was not bound to mention all the provinces in which 
he had resided withont meeting them. In any case, even if the 
transposition of Acts13 f and Acts151-34 be accepted, thi: 
gives no support to the assumption mentioned under d, since for 
that assumption the writer of Acts has put the two sections 
exactly in the wrong order: his supposed purpose, as well as 
the motive of historical accuracy, would have led him to put 
15 1-34 before 13 1-14 28, 

fF. It is only by very bold treatment of the different 
sources of Acts, by which the accounts of Paul’s journeys 
in Acts11 f. 15 18 become merely the result of an 
erroneous combination of the writer's authorities, that 
Clement (CAronol. d. Paulin. Br. 1893) contrives to 
identify Gal. 2 with Acts 21, and Joh. Weiss (S£ u. Xr., 
1893, pp. 480-540 ; 1895, pp. 252-269), on the contrary, 
with Acts9 and (at the same time) with Acts 151-4 12. 
1t is, in fact, quite impossible to deny the identity of the 
events related in Gal. 2 and in Acts15. See CHRONO- 
LOGY, § 74. 

In view, however, of the doubts cast upon Acts, it is 
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2. Gal. 211-21 investigation of the present question. It 
might even seem well to begin by laying 
aside Acts altogether and ascertaining 
the facts from Galatians alone. ‘That 
method, however, would prevent certain questions from 
receiving adequate consideration, and no harm need be 
apprehended in treating both accounts, circumspectly, 
together. It is, however, of unqualified importance to 
take Gal. 211-21 as the starting-point, because that 
passage alone throws any really clear light upon the 
circumstances. 

Peter was no uncompromising Judaiser. Before the 
dispute at Antioch recorded in Gal. 211-2r he had 
3. The dispute EE vun Gentile (ispum If he 

at Antioęh ^ andoned this practice after the arrival 

of the followers of James, he could not, 
accustomed as he was to adopt the attitude of a lender, 
have been influenced in the least by the fear of the repre- 
sentatives of circumcision—his alleged motive—had he 
not himself recognised their position as the right one. 
He must in his inmost heart have still been continuing 
to attach some importance to the Mosaic laws relating 
to food. ‘Thus, he could not yet have attained to that 
liberty in principle which belonged to Paul. This free- 
dom Paul conceivably assumed to be present in Peter, as 
it was in himself; in which case he could attribute Peter's 
antagonism only to hypocrisy. Critics have softened 
the charge of hypocrisy into a charge of inconsistency, 
such as is very frequently to be observed at times of 
transition in natures that have no very firm grasp of 
principles. 

Different from Peter's position was that of James. 
Whether the 'certain' (rivés) were expressly sent by 
him in order to recall Peter to the Law, or whether they 
attempted to do this on their own account withcut liis 
commission (‘from James,’ darò 'Iakogov, in NT Greck 
does not go necessarily with ‘came,’ €\@cty, and it may 
equally well be taken with ‘ certain,’ rués), isimmaterial. 
Peter, the leader of the apostles, would certainly never 
have submitted to their commands if they had not had 
behind them the authority of James. Now, the position 
of James as distinct from that of Peter can only have 
been that a man born a Jew was still under religious 
obligation even as a Christian to observe the whole of 
the Mosaic Law. It cannot be supposed that he upheld 
this obligation only as convenient for the time, or even 
merely as a beautiful custom; a motive of the most 
serious kind must have been actually held out to Peter, 
if he was to submit to be driven to so absolute a renunci- 
ation of brotherly intercourse with the Gentile Christians. 

As we are not informed of any answer from Peter to 
Paul's reprimand in Gal. 214-21, it is commonly (though 
very rashly) assunied that Veter admitted his error. 
That Paul should record an exculpatory answer from 
Peter, however, was hardly to be expected, if only for the 
reason that he must have thought it inconclusive. Still, 
even if Peter was thought to have yielded, the others who 
shared his opinion did not vield. Otherwise, why is the 
scene at Antioch followed so quickly by the entrance of 
the Judaising party into the churches founded by Paul 
in Galatia and Corinth, in complete contravention of 
the agreement in Gal. 29, and by the nearly successful 
attempt to induce the Galatians to adopt circumcision 
(Gal.52 f. 6:12. 410) and to alienate the Corinthians 
from Paul altogether (2 Cor. 114 1216 13-5 D 12 f. 7 5-16)? 
How could so important and persistent a movenient— 
it had already been encountered by Paul on two separate 
occasions, both in Galatia and in Corinth (Gal. 19 53 
1 Cor.9: 2 Cor.114)—have been carried on if it had 
been opposed by the first apostles? Whence came the 
letters of recommendation which, according to 2 Cor. 31, 
these emissaries brought with them? As they formed 
the ground upon which the suspicion against Paul as 
one who had never known Jesus (1 Cor. 91) proceeded, 
what weightier credentials could they have contained 


the primary 
passage. 
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than the statement that their bearers represented im- 
mediate disciples of Jesus? Wonld the sceptical 
Corinthians have been satisfied if the authentication had 
come (let us say) from Ephesus, or from some other 
town outside Palestine ? 

How comes it, again, that even at the end of the 
second century the pseudo-Clementine homilies (17 19) 
represent Peter as reproaching Simon—under whose name 
Paul is there attacked (sce SIMON MAGUs)---for having 
called him a xareyywopevos (Gal. 211; RV ‘stood con- 
demned')? This shows how deep a wound was inflicted 
on Judaising Christianity by Paul's bold attack on Peter. 
For this reason, not a word is said in Acts about the 
scene; thongh it is quite inconceivable that the author 
had no knowledge of it (see Acrs, 8 6). Further, in 
the place in Acts where this scene ought to have been 
mentioned there is recorded a similar dispute (zapo£va- 
uós; Acts 1539) between Paul and Barnabas (see BAR- 
NABAS), who, according to Gal. 2:3, had gone over to 
the side of Peter. This dispute, however, does not turn 
on any question of principle. It was merely a personal 
matter (Acts 1536-40). The conjecture is a tempting one 
that this scene, if not an invention, is at least an inter- 
polation, based on some written source, introduced for 
the purpose of effacing the memory of the more im- 
portant quarrels. 

We are now in a position to investigate the Council 
of Jerusalem itself. It was occasioned, on the part of 
Judaistie Christianity, by the appear- 
ance of the ‘false brethren,’ who had 
made their way unauthorised into the 
Pauline and other churches, seeking to spy out and to 
suppress the freedom from the Mosaie Law that had 
there been attained (Gal. 24). As this cannot have been 
in Jerusalem, we may accept the statement of Acts (151, 
cp 1426) that it was to Antioch they came. Up to that 
time no such intrusion had occurred, although the 
cireunistanees at . Antioch cannot have long remained un- 
known to the leaders at Jerusalem. — It is, therefore, not 
improbable that the new and sudden aggressive move- 
ment proceeded from recently converted Pharisees, even 
though the statement to this effect in Acts 155 is made 
without reference to 151, and therefore appears to come 
from another source. Paul was prompted to go to 
the council of the apostles by a revelation (Gal. 22). 
Probably it came to him not as a bolt from the blue, but 
only after the question to be decided by the council had 
already stirred his soul to its depths. No less than his 
entire life-work—that of bringing the heathen to Christi- 
anity without binding them by the Mosaic Law—was 
at stake. According to Acts (152), he and Barnabas 
were deputed to go to Jerusalem by the chureh at 
Antioch in consequence of a fruitless discussion there. 
This motive for the journey is not, of course, absolutely 
incompatible with the revelation mentioned by Paul ; but 
it is in any case significant that Paul speaks only of the 
revelation and Acts only of the delegation. What- 
ever the motive, what is it that Paul can have gone to 
Jerusalem in search of? A tribunal to whose verdiet he 
would voluntarily submit, whatever its tenor? By no 
means. He had from a higher authority his gospel of 
freedom from the Law, and cared very little for the 
original apostles (Gal. 1r 6-9 15-17 25.) Or did he 
expect to find among them assistance against the ‘ false 
brethren’? We think that he did not; if he did, his 
expectation was not justified by the event (see below, 
887, 8.) The purpose with which he went to Jerusalem 
was to discover the source from which the ‘false brethren’ 
drew their support. He intended to take that support 
away from under them, and, in order to do so, it was 
necessary that he should appear in person. ‘Lest by 
any means I should be running or had run in vain’ 
(Gal.22; uýmws els xevdv tpéxw 1j čðpauov) is not an 
interrogative; Paul would never have made the justifi- 
cation of his work dependent on the judgment of the 
original apostles. 


4. Occasion of 
the council. 
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Were the conferences at Jerusalem publie, or were 
onim uw i 
5. Public or they private; i No clear picture of them 
s .. is presented in Acts— perhaps because 
pua dis- the account is compiled from various 
cussions ? 
sources. 

A general assembly is set before us in Acts154. 
suppose the private assembly mentioned in 156 to have been 
on another day (though the author says nothing as to this). 
Suddenly, however, in 1512, ‘all the multitude’ (aay 76 wAnGos) 
is present; and it reappears in 1522 as responsible for the final 
decision, although in 15 23 this is attributed to the apostles and 
elders only. Paul, on the other hand, in the words xar idiav, 
‘privately ' (Gal. 22), passes from a public to a private conference, 
as also probably in 26—for the discussion about the circumcision 
of Titus (2 3-5) can most easily be supposed to have occurred in 
a public assembly, in which expression was also given to the 
En which the original apostles did not themselves finally 
adopt. 


So far there is no inconsistency between Galatians 
and Acts: both know of meetings of both kinds. The 
crucial question, however, is, Was any final decision 
arrived at in a public assembly ? 

If the decision was not in Paul's favour, the claims of truth 
and of prudence alike must have led him to mention it. Much, 
however, of what is recorded in Acts—e.g., the speech of Peier 


(15 7-11)— points very clearly to a decision in Paul's favour ; and 
to pass this over in silence would have been folly. 


The picture presented in Acts, therefore, of a decisive 
public assembly is entirely incorrect. 

The case is similar with what is said, or implied, as 
to Paul's attitude towards the original apostles. | Aecord- 

; ing to Acts, he holds quite a subordinate 
6. Paul's m 2 : 
: position. He is allowed to state his 
attitude to 2 
ies case, bnt not to take part in the dobate : 
the original À : ee 
apostles he has simply to submit to the decision. 
P 3 According to Galatians, he debates as 
with his equals. Indeed, he even refers to the original 
apostles ironically as ‘of repute,’ ‘reputed to be 
pillars,’ ‘to be somewhat’ (oi dexotvres [oror eivai or 
eivai Ti] ; 2296). 

Even if it be granted that the title, ‘pillars’ (ot ovtAot) may 
have been originally applied to them hy their adherents as a 
term of honour, the phrase ‘reputed’ (ot 8oko)vres) cannot have 
been so used. It is explicitly derogatory. The most that can 
be done to soften the force of Paul's irony is to conjecture that 


he did not invent the expression until the incident at Antioch 
had diminished his respect for them. 

Paul took Titus as his companion of set purpose. 
The uncireumcised assistant of his missionary labours 
would serve as an 'object-lesson' in 
ipcumclston support of his fundamental principle. 

gir f a An attempt was made to procure his 

9 us. — (ireumcision ; but, owing to the opposi- 
tion of Paul and Barnabas, it had to be abandoned. 

This is clearly the meaning of Gal. 2 3-5, and only the most 
violent feats of critical ingenuity can find any other explanation 
of the passage. One interpretation is that no attempt whatever 
was made (ove rvayxáa00) to procure the circumcision of Titus. 
If so, why the opposition of Paul and Barnabas? Again, the 
attempt was made, yet not on grounds of principle, but in the 
interest of Paul, to save him from daily defilement. How did 
he avoid defilement from other Gentile converts, with many of 
whom he associated daily? Perhaps, on account of the ‘ false 
brethren,’ Paul did, after all, of his own accord, allow Titus to 
be circumcised. Did he hope thereby to maintain the truth of 
the gospel (Gal. 25) that no man need be circumcised? It has 
even been proposed to follow the Greek text and the Latin 
version of D with Irenzus, Tertullian, and other Western fathers, 
in omitting the negative (oùôé) in Gal. 25 (whether ‘to whom,’ 
ols, also be omitted is of less importance), as if Paul could have 
been so blind as to consider compliance at the most critical 
moment to be harmless, because only temporary (mpós ópav). 
It is, on the contrary, probable that after 25, to complete the 
sentence beginning with 2 4, we ought to supply not ‘ we did not 
give place’ (ovx eifauer), as if, had the false brethren not 
appeared, Paul would have been prepared to comply, but ‘(on 
account of the false brethren) it was all the more necessary to 
offer a strenuous opposition.’ For at the outset they had de- 
manded the circumcision of all Gentile converts even. As this 
is expressly stated in Acts 151 5, it is the more certain that it is 
necessarily presupposed by the negative (oud) of Gal. 23; no- 
thing worse occurred, and not even Titus was compelled to be 
circumcised. The worst thing that might have occurred would, 
according to 22, have been that Paul should have run in vain 
(eis xevoy eSpayev)—i.e., that a decree should have been passed 
prohibiting the admission of Gentiles into Christianity without 
circumcision. 


Thus the demand for the circumcision of Titus appears 


We may 


7. Question of 
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as a compromise proposed for the first time when the 
original proposal for the circumcision of all Gentile con- 
verts met with insuperable opposition from Paul and 
Barnabas. ‘The very circumstantiality of a conference 
that passed through so many aspects is enough to show 
that these proposals could not possibly have been made 
without at least the moral support of the original apostles. 
Had the latter been on Paul's side from the first (it has 
been held that they are to be included in the subject of 
‘gave place,’ el£auev), any attempt of the kind must 
have been instantly frustrated by their authority. 


It is, therefore, useless to constrne Gal. 24 as a reason subse- 

uently introduced to explain 23, as though the circumcision of 
Titus was refused by all parties alike, for the reason that it was 
demanded by the ‘false brethren’ alone. Considerations of 
language also render inadmissible the other interpretation, which 
supplements so as to read ‘and indeed on behalf of the *' false 
brethren” . . . it was said that he ought to be compelled to be 
circumcised (qvayxaa@y without ov«).’ “Phe importance attached 
to the memory of the case of Titus is best shown in Acts; his 
name is never mentioned at all, those who accompanied Paul 
to the conference being ‘Viarnabas and certain others' (tives 
GAA, Acts1523 see Acts, 8 9g). It is not going too far, 
therefore, to say that the original apostles were at the outset 
undecided in their attitude ; indeed, if we may judge by what 
occurred soon afterwards at Antioch, this understates the case. 


In harmony with this attitude was that which they 
adopted towards the subsequent mission to the Gentiles. 
Paul's practice of admitting Gentiles 
eas members of the Christian Church 

and the mission `“. I - NT Havel 
t0 the Gentiles. ` ithout circumcision cannot have ob- 
“tained the sanction of the other 
apostles at the outset. Assent was wrung from them 
with difficulty. Indeed, they did not give way on any 
ground of principle; otherwise their behaviour in the 
dispute at Antioch would have been impossible. ‘They 
gave way only because of the divine verdict as shown 
by the event (cduvres . . . "yvóvres rv Xápw Thy 00cicáv 
po, Gal. 279; ep Acts15412), to which they submitted 
perforee, though without recognising its underlying 
justification, Peter and James, therefore, cannot have 
expressed themselves, even approximately, as in Acts 
157-21 they are said to have spoken. Had what Peter 
(157 f.) enjoins in regard to Cornelius really occurred, 
there would have been no Council of Jerusalem at all 
(Acts, § 4). 

Peter is further said (15 9) to have declared that God had re- 
moved the difference between Jews and Gentiles by purifying the 
hearts of the Gentiles—as though in the eyes ofa Jew the impurity 
of the Gentiles were impurity of the heart alone. He is, moreover, 
represented as saying (15 11) that his hope of salvation was through 
the grace of God alone, whereas at Antioch he maintained that 
the observance of the Law was necessary to salvation. Finally 
(15 10), he calls the Law a yoke intolerable even to the Jews ; yet 
at Antioch he again submitted himself to it. He calls it a 
tempting of God to put the yoke on the Gentiles also; yet at 
Antioch he broke with the Gentiles because they did not take 
it on themselves, thus putting moral pressure npon them to 

Judaise' (iovôaigeiv : Gal. 2 14). In short, the speech of Peter 
is so eminently Pauline that Weizsäcker found it possible to 
believe that the author of Acts took the speech of Paul against 
Peter in Gal. 2 14-21 as the foundation for ns composition. 

There is evidence on the other side that the author did to some 
extent correctly estimate the positions of the speakers | in the 
fact that the speech of James is considerably more reserved. The 
reference to Cornelius in 15 r4, however, is just as unhistorical as 
that in 157 James cannot possibly have employed the quota- 
tion from Amos unless it be maintained that the discussion was 
carried on in the langnage of the hated foreigners ; for in the 
original it is not said that the residue of men and all nations to 
whom God's name had been made known should seek the Lord 
—it is only said that the Israelites should again attain to political 
dominion over Edom and the other nations that had at any time 
been under the dominion of God (/.z., of Israel.! And James 
pays his tribute to Paulinism if he implies that the imposition of 
the whole Mosaic Law upon the Gentiles is a burden to them 
from which, as being such, they ought to be relieved (15 rg). 
Furthermore, he did not make the positive proposal of 1520. 
See below, § ro. 


The result of the conference, according to Galatians, 
was a 'fellowship' (xowwvla) (29). What the precise 


8. The apostles 


1 Itwas the LXX that first read ser instead of yw, pointing 
DIN instead of D, and making DIN NIN, etc., subject 


instead of object ; and only a few MSS of the LXX have gone 
so far as to supply the now lacking object, without any support 
from the original, by interpolating rov xupiov. 
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extent of this kowwvia was can be learned only by 

9. Result of Pu. Hea the i pn ns 
Counted accord: ivision of missionary districts was 

ine to Gal. arranged. The reason why the 

g 

original apostles desired to carry 
on their work only among the Jews can be gathered 
with absolute certainty from the situation of affairs 
which had been Drought about. The separation 
of the missionary districts had been the result of 
the conference concerning the circumcision of the 
Gentile converts. Had the circumcision of these 
converts been decided on, the original apostles need 
have felt as little cause to shrink from missions to the 
Gentiles as a Jew bad to shrink from the work of 
winning proselytes. As the sequel at Antioch shows, 
what they found intolerable was the idea of that intimate 
daily association. with uncircumcised brethren which 
would have become unavoidable if missionary work had 
been engaged in by them without circunicision of the 
Gentiles. "hat was the reason why they abandoned 
this part of the work to Paul and Barnabas. ‘To look 
for the reason of the separation of missionary districts 
in differences of aptitude for winning cither Gentiles or 
natural Jews is to misapprehend the causes that were 
really at work. Such considerations as those mentioned 
may have bad some concurrent influence; but how 
could the scene at Antioch have been possible if difter- 
ence of aptitudes had been the sole or even the chief 
cause of the separation? Not a word is there said about 
Peter's missionary work: the only question is whether 
he is prepared to eat at the same table with Gentile 
converts. 

It is equally certain that the separation of districts 
was intended in an ethnographieal, not in a geographical, 
sense, Had the original apostles undertaken to labour 
for the conversion of the Gentiles as well as for that 
of the Jews in Palestine without insisting upon ecir- 
cumcision, they would immediately there have found 
theniselves face to face with all the difliculties which 
had caused them to avoid the Gentile countries and 
confine their efforts to the land of their fathers. 
The separation had no purpose unless missions to 
natural Jews were to be assigned to them as their 
province. Conversely, Paul and Barnabas were, of 
course, to go only to men of Gentile birth : Jews seck- 
ing salvation whom they met in Gentile countries they 
were bound to turn away, referring them for guidance 
to itinerant Jewish-Christian missionaries. This 
might have led to the further consequence that in one 
and the same town there would have arisen two 
Christian communities, one of Jews and one of Gentiles. 
Association at meals, as well as at the Lord's Supper, 
would have been impossible between them. — This 
intolerable state of alfairs, however, was exactly what 
the Pauline churches had long ago contrived to avert; 
and this success was regarded by Paul as the highest 
triumph of the view of Christianity which he advocated, 
It is very reasonable to ask how he could have had any 
share in an arrangement by which, in the churches he 
had founded, the wall of separation between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, which it had cost so much 
labour to destroy, was again raised up. To fall back 
on the view that the separation was intended to be 
geographical would, however, be wrong. A separation 
on such a basis the apostles, as has already been 
shown, could not possibly have accepted. It would be 
necessary to draw the conclusion that the statement of 
Galatians must be pronounced unhistorical, and the 
epistle itself non-Pauline, were there really no other 
way out of the difficulty. Before taking this step, 
however, we shall do well to remember that men have 
often enough agreed upon a compromise without hav- 
ing formed any adequately clear conception of its 
consequences. The Christian church would speedily 
have fallen asunder into two separate communities, the 
one of Jewish and the other of Gentile Christians, had 
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no agreement been reached. Neither of the parties 
was able to abandon its view: each felt itself under 
a strict religious obligation to maintain its own principles. 
There must, therefore, have been the greatest eagerness 
to grasp at any formula that presented itself as a 
solution. ‘We to the Jews, you to the Gentiles,’ 
appeared to be a formula of the kind, and joy in the 
renewed sense of brotherhood may have blinded men’s 
eyes to the impracticability of the proposal This 
would happen all the more readily if the formula was 
so loose that each party could understand it in a 
different sense. In the absence of more precise de- 
finition, the geographical interpretation must have 
seemed to Paul as obviously the correct one as the 
ethnographical interpretation appeared to the other 
apostles—to Paul, who became not merely to the Gentiles 
a Gentile, but also to the Jews a Jew, that he might by 
all means win some, and, in order to save those belong- 
ing to his own race, would willingly have been accursed 
from Christ (1 Cor. 920 f. Rom. 953; ep BAN, $8 1i). In 
the scene at Antioch the misunderstanding revealed itself 
only too clearly ; but this does not prove that there was 
no misunderstanding at Jerusalem. Even in the aspect 
under which the matter had to be presented at the con- 
ference at Jerusalem, the unity sought for was limited. 
The ‘right hand of fellowship’ (Oe&à kowevías) which 
they held out to each other was at the same time a 
parting handshake. According to their fundamental 
principles, the Jewish Christians neither would nor could 
have any very intimate communion, any really brotherly 
intercourse, with the Gentile Christians. It is worthy of 
notice that the support of the poor is represented in Gal. 
210 less as being the only demand made upon the 
Pauline churches than as being the onlv bond by which 
the two halves of Christendom were to be kept together. 

There is, however, no necessity for assuming that these 
alms from the Gentile Christians were like temple dues, 
or intended to express a position of inferiority as com- 
pared with that of Jewish Christians. In view of the 
notorious poverty of the church at Jerusalem (see COM- 
MUNITY OF GOODS, § 5), it would have been unreason- 
able to require reciprocity, and doubtless Paul was glad 
to evinee his goodwill on such neutral ground. For 
the rest, it was quite impossible that the Gentiles should 
be treated by the Jews as having equal rights and full 
citizenship in the kingdom of God. The OT promises 
applied only to the chosen race and to those who had 
been received into it by circumcision. ‘The Jewish 
Christians had made the concession—from their point 
of view a concession of real magnitude—of sanction- 
ing the mission to the Gentiles without circumcision ; 
but it was not to be supposed that this could be 
granted except on the basis that this class of 
converts was to hold somewhat the same position as 
that of the semi-proselytes (veSimevot Tov 0cóv) among 
the Jews; they figured only as a ‘ younger branch in 
the kingdom of God.' In no case could the original 
apostles have set the same value on the conversion of 
these Christians of the second class through the agency 
of Paul as on their own missionary activity. It is 
remarkable that Gal. 284 does not run, on the analogy 
of 28a, ‘unto the apostleship of the Gentiles’ (eds 
amrooro\hy Trov éÜvdv). Freedom of construction is, of 
course, a characteristic of Paul's style, and thus ' unto 
the Gentiles’ (eis rà £0v3) also may be explained hs 
a case of brachylogy. Still, it is noteworthy that—e.¢., 
in 1 Cor. 9 1—he does not base any appeal on the fact 
that apostleship (ámoeroA9) had been conceded to him 
by the original apostles. How effective—if open to him 
—this appeal would have been against the Judaizers at 
Corinth who called his apostleship in question, and set 
up those very apostles as the supreme authority! The 
truth is that he does not appear to have received any 
such recognition. "Thus he would seem to have been 
recognised only as a fellow-worker, in the Christian field, 
not as a tully accredited apostle. 
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According to Acts, the result of the Council was the 
decree in 1523-29. Nevertheless, as long as the words 
10. The decies ‘imparted nothing to me’ (uo... 

inm oùôèv Tpocaré8evro), in Gal. 26, are 
alowed to stand, we shall be pre- 
cluded from accepting this finding as a formal decree. 
Whether the words mean ‘The doxotyres imparted 
nothing further to me’ (so according to 116), or that 
* They made no further rejoinder to my communication ' 
(so according to 22), is immaterial. Their meaning is 
made clear by ' contrariwise' (rojvavriov) in 27: ' Not 
only did they say nothing unfavourable to me, but also 
they pledged themselves to fellowship with me.” We 
cannot better convince ourselves of the certainty of this 
conclusion than by examining the attempts that have 
been made to avoid it. 

Theologians have done their utmost to maintain that Paul 
was justified in using the words ép oi ovdev mpocavé6evro, instead 
of mentioning the decree of the apostles, because the decree was 
known to the Galatians already, or because he did not want to 
put a weapon into the hand of his opponents, or because the 
decree was only temporary— perhaps, not binding at all, but 
merely having reference to a custom, the object of which has 
been even discovered to be the protection of the Gentiles against 
trichinosis. In the last of these methods of evading the 
interpretation stated above, all idea of a formal decree having 
heen promulgated is given up ; but even if the agreement on the 
substance of the decision had been only verbal, Paul could not 
have said, emot ovdev mpocavé6cvro. 

Apart from this, the dispute at Antioch conclusively 
disproves the historicity of the decision, whether in the 
form of a regular decree or not. It is clear that any such 
arrangement, had it been come to, would have had the 
effect of rendering it possible for Jewish and Gentile 
Christians to associate with one another at meals. If 
(as is stated in .\cts164) Paul and Silas continued to 
enforce the decree during their next journey, we are 
bound all the more to suppose that it came into force 
at Antioch immediately after its promulgation there. 
In that case, James and his followers had no reason for 
taking offence at Peter's eating with Gentile converts. 

If, then, we are forced to admit that no arrangement 
of this nature was made at the Council at all, there are 
many who would like to retain the opinion that Paul 
was substantially in favour of such an arrangement. 
This, however is a mistake. The four prohibitions are 
11. Its prohibi- taken, either from the seven ' Noachic 

tona. precepts’ (as they are called in the 
Talmud), by means of which a modus 
vivendi is said to have been arrived at between the Jews 
and the ‘sons of Noah’ (the Gentiles), or directly from 
the original ordinances on whieh those are based (Lev. 
17 10-1830), which likewise were promulgated, not for 
the Israelites alone, but also for the foreigners in their 
midst. The latter source is the more probable, for 
the Talmud prohibits actual unchastity ; but it cannot 
be doubted that, had such a prohibition appeared to be 
at all necessary in Acts 15, the prohibition of murder and 
of theft would also have been adopted from the Talmud. 
In its association with ordinances so far from being 
common to all mankind, so peculiarly Jewish, as the 
prohibition of blood. of the flesh of animals that had 
died or been strangled, and of the flesh of animals 
sacrificed to idols, it is much more likely that the 
interdict upon what is here called zopreía refers to 
marriages within the degrees of affinity forbidden in Lev. 
186-18 (cp BASTARN). Moreover, as the passage in 
Leviticus lies at the foundation of Acts 15, in a general 
way only, it is possible that marriages with Gentiles also 
may have been included ; these were prohibited by Ex. 
3416 Dt. 7 3 Ezra 9e, and would have made it quite im- 
possible for a Jewish Christian to enter the house of a 
Gentile who had contracted such a marriage, 

Now, as to Paul's view in regard to eating things sacri- 
ficed to idols, we have full and exact information. Asa 
general rule (1 Cor. 8 1023-33 Rom. 14 14) he allows it: 
it is to be avoided only in cases where it might cause 
offence to a weak Christian who mistakenly thinks that 
the Levitical prohibition of it is of perpetual obligation. 
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Paul does recognise, it is true, one exception, which he 
mentions in 1 Cor. 1014-22, though, curiously, not in 
the exactly similar case in 810 (cp DEMONS, § 8); but 
even this passage contains no prohibition of the practice 
excepting at a religious ceremony of this kind. In tlie 
decree of Acts, on the contrary, the eating of things 
offered to idols is, it need hardly be said, forbidden in 
all circumstances, just as to partake of blood, or of the 
flesh of animals that have died or been strangled, is 
forbidden. Here the prohibition turns on the nature 
of the thing itself (cp &Mloynua, ^cts1520o): the soul 
was thought to reside in the blood (Lev. I7 11 14), and 
to eat the soul would have been an abomination. Now, 
as Paul does not concur in the decree of the apostles 
on the question of cating animals sacrificed to idols, it 
would not be wise to assume his agreement in regard 
to the prohibition of blood and of the flesh of animals 
that had died or been strangled, about which we have 
no expression of opinion by him. As to the question 
of marriage, he carried on an uncompromising warfare 
against unchastity of every kind (1 Cor. ə 612-20); but 
unchastity does not appear to have been what was 
intended in the decrce of the apostles. Marriages with 
unbelievers, on the contrary, he did, it is true, advise 
azainst (iCor.739), but in no case on grounds of 
principle. Otherwise he could not have enjoined that 
a Christian married to an unbelieving spouse should 
continue the relation if the other consented ; nor could 
he have declared that the unbelieving spouse was 
sanctitied by marriage with a Christian, and that even 
the children of a mixed marriage were holy (1 Cor. 
712-14). The children were not baptised ; if they had 
been, their sanctity would have been a consequence of 
their baptism, and not deducible from their connection 
with their parents simply. Accordingly, if Paul dis- 
courages marriages with unbelievers for the future (7 39), 
his reason cannot have been that they were in themselves 
wrong, but only that they were incompatible with the 
deeper spiritual sympathy of true spouses. On these 
grounds we are obviously still less entitled to assume 
that Paul would have pronounced to be wrong all 
marriages within the degrees of affinity, down to that 
with a sister-in-law, forbidden in Lev. 186-18, execpt in 
those cases which are manifestly contrary to nature, as, 
e.g., that given in 1Cor.51-8. On no single point, 
therefore, does Paul even express substantial agreement 
with the restrictions imposed by the decree of thc 
apostles. ! 

The last attempt to rescue some remnants of eredi- 
bility for Acts connects itself with 2125. Here Paul 
is acquainted with the decree of the apostles as if it 
were something new. It is absolutely impossible to 
reconcile this with the representation of Acts 15; but 
it is suggested that, if the latter has to be abandoned 
on account of Galatians, it may be possible to retain at 
least what is said in Aets 2]. On this view the apostles 
issued the decree simply on their own responsibility, 
without consulting Paul ; and this version of the matter 
was derived by the author from one of his sources. 
Unfortunately, the source of this passage (at least, 
according to all attempts hitherto made to distinguish 
the sources of Acts) is made out to be the same as 
that of Actsl520, or of 1528 f., or of both, those 
pessages. To avoid this conspicuous failure in the 
argument, J. Weiss deletes from the account in 


1 Some scholars have upheld the moditied view that these 
restrictions were at all events customarily observed al the time 
among the Gentile Christians, many of whom had previously 
been semi-proselytes to quomm and would therefore have 
naturally continued to obey these ordinances as Christians; 
and these would have been followed by the other Gentile con- 
verts. The only church, however, concerning which we have 
any information in this conneciion proves the contrary. In 
Corinth Paul had to contend with the very worst modes of 
unchastity, and with practices in regard to things offered to 
idols that went too far even for him; and mixed marriages were 
quite usual. It is hardly possible to believe that things could 
have been so completely dien ent elsewhere, even if Corinth was 
exceptionally bad in these respects. 
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15 5-11 13-33 (for 151-412, see above, § r div. f.) 
all references to Paul and Barnabas (152225) as 
editorial additions, and assumes that in the original 
source 155-11 13-33 related only to the conference of the 
original apostles among themselves, which is then 
called to mind in 2125. Apart from the extreme bold- 
ness of this assumption, it is to be remarked that 
this particular source is considered by W'eiss hiniself, 
as well as by all other critics of the sources of Acts, to 
be untrustworthy. In particular, the verse in question 
(2125) has been actually taken to be an interpolation, 
and in fact is so little necessary to the context that if it 
were wanting its absence would not be noticed. Read 
with the context, it causes no difficulty ; but the 
context itself is not historieal (see Acts, 8 7). In 
any conceivable view, therefore, suspicion is thrown 
on the verse by a critical examination of the sources. 
In the absence of any confirmation, it certainly does 
not possess enough of internal probability to justify its 
acceptance. 

In fine, it appears that the Tübingen school is not 
without justification n maintaining that the decree of 
the apostles is a fiction invented by the author for the 
purpose of promoting a union of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. Only, in the second century it would have 
been little caleulated to secure this object. The as- 
sumption is that these regulations were new at the time 
of writing. Now, they contain very stringent restric- 
tions upon the freedom of the Gentile Christians in the 
interests of the Jewish; but the Gentiles were at that 
time so largely in the majority and so full of the 
consciousncss of their title to membership in the Church, 
that they would hardly have acquiesced in such re- 
strictions then. Besides, the regulations contained in 
the decree of the apostles must, in their essence, have 
been actually in force at the time of the composition of 
Acts (see AcTs, 8 16), however little they may have 
been so in the first century. 

The Epistle of Barnabas (3646) betrays traces of this in 
the complaint that Christians believed. themselves bound to 
observe the Mosaic Law, and from the middle of the second 
century there is evidence of this on all hands (Did. 6 3; Justin, 
Dial. 35; Luc. de mort. Peregr. 16; Epistle from Lugdunum of 
the year 177, in Kus. Z£ v. 126; Irenwus, adr. Hiri. 62 
(ch. 1,§12]); Tertullian, Apol. chaps. 79; Min. Felix, Octav. 303 
Clem. Hom. Wet A TER and Recog. 4 36; Clem. Alex. Zed. iii. 25 
Gi. 8A, Strom. 199, ed. Sylburg, 62, 98, 219.) ; Origen, c. 
Celts. 8(24) 30; Crac. Srbyll. 2 96). 

Possibly the first traces of such a custom or of an 
attempt to introduce it are to be found in Rev. 2 14 20-25, 
where the writer speaks only of meat offered to idols and 
of topvela. 

'The solution of the question would thus seem to be 
that the author of Acts, finding this custom in his own 
day, assumed in simple faith that it must date back to 
the time of the apostles, and (by a bold process of 
combination) represented its establishment as being the 
settlement of the dispute which he knew to have raged 
in those early times. His reverence for the apostles 
and the assumption (to him a matter of course) that 
complete harmony had prevailed among them supplied 
colours for the picture which differs so widely from the 
truth. In any case, the gradual rise of the custom 
itself finds its explanation in the effort to establish a 
modus vivendi between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
Only, it was due not to the demands of the strict Jewish 
Christians of the Council of Jerusalem—men who could 
not have been satisfied by the observance of so small a 
portion of the Law—but rather to the demands of the 
Jewish Christians of the Dispersion, who had on their 
own side long ago emancipated themselves from strict 
obedience to the Law, yet could not overcome their 
repugnance to certain extreme deviations from it. 

In conclusion, we learn from our investigation of the 
subject that the Council of Jerusalem did not possess 
the importance which its comparatively 
official character appears to claim for 
it. It had far less influence upon the history of primitive 
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Christianity than the dispute at Antioch, which speedily 
undid evervthing that the Council of Jerusalem had 
achieved. The discussion of the question has led to 
elucidations of the highest value for a knowledge of the 
position of parties among the early Christians. “These 
were not, as the Tübingen School assumed, only two. 
They were at least four—the parties (or, as they should 
rather be termed, the *schools') of Paul, of Peter, of 
James, and of the ‘false brethren.' "Thus, even from 
the earliest period, there were the intermediate positions 
between extreme parties, which, according to the 
Tübingen School, only arose from compromises in the 
second century. Primitive Christianity presents a 
picture far more rich in detail and in colour than that 
view supposes. Tts critics must be prepared to take 
into account the finest distinctions of shade. 
The critical discussion of the subject was initiated. by the 
Tübingen school: Baur (Paulus, 145); Schwegler (Vach- 
3 apostol’sche Zeitalter, 1846) ; Zeller (A poster: 
13. Literature. ges 7. 18:4). The later phases of the critical 
position are represented by Lipsius (Schen- 
kel's Bib. Lex. sc |CMposteleonvent, and //andcomm. 22); 
Weizsäcker (/2 7, 1873, pp. 191-245, and ip. Zettalt.); 
Pflciderer ( /7 7. 1783, pp. 73-104, 241-262, and Z'auinismus); 
Holtzmann (21177. 1722, pp. 436-464, and 1883, pp. 159-165); 
Hilzenfeld (711777 in various articles, the latest in 1899, pp. 138- 
143, with a new edition of the text) Of an apologetical 
character are the contributions of J. Ch. K. v. Hofmann, Pre 
eil. Schr, I.N PY 140, 2nd ed. 126-145); Carl Schmidt (De 
apostolorum decreti sententia, 1874, and in PRE, se 
* Apostelkonvent ) ; Zimmer (GaZaferbr. u. A Pos'ehrescht. 1882); 
Franke (57. Ar. 1320, pp. 650-687). Of the ! mediating ' school ; 
Keim (Ur hoist. i. 04-853 [77 D; Grimm (S4. A. 1850, pp. 405- 
432) Cp M. W. Jacobus (7'resóy£. and Ref. Review, 1807, pp. 
509-328. IE We Be 
COUNSELLOR, EV twice COUNCILLOR (4, below). 
Frequent in IV in a general sense, without any official 
meaning, or, more specitically, of the king's personal 
adviser or advisers, for which the technical term is 
TEV IV RECORDER); sec GOVERNMENT, S 2T. 
The following terms come into consideration :— 


eee 


n (estes OS ras a LILIES applied to Ahithophel (2 5. 15 12 
r Ch. 27 33), and Jonathan (1 Ch. 2732, SED pz2c"WN) Why 
pry) in i Ch. 
2614 is hard to say; the text is probably faulty. 73" may 
mean ‘giver of oracles’ (see context); similarly in Fs. 4128 
(cp 4426) 2 Ch. 2516. lt is otherwise used generally; cp Is. 
Wry Pro lrg Job 314. etc. BENA renders by BovAevrys in 
Job3rg 1217; but more commonly evu&BovAos. In 25.818 
45! VL incorrectly applies the term @vpBovdos to BEN arate (2), 
apparently reading pyy for panat; in Brets addition to 1k. 2 
46/1) on the other hand, 6 a¥uBovaos referring to kayovp (HP 93, 
Ca[k]xovp) vios Nafar may rest upon old tradition. He can be 
no other than Zabud (ayovp [1]. IUP 93 Gaxyoup)b. Nathan who 
is mentioned in 1 K. 45 as the ‘king's friend’ (50 MT; see 
Zast, 1). The Aram. equivalent 70237 (pl with suff.) in 

` - . . D CD 
Ezra 7 14 A is used in reference to the seven counsellors of the 
Persian king; cp the seven princes of Media and Persia in 
Esth. 113. 

2. NII, dethäterayyā, pl. Dan. 32 5, the Pers. difa-&ara, 
law-giver, hence a judicial authority. 


Zechariah [g.2., 5] is styled ' wise counsellor’ (sa 


3. NTT, haddaberayyá, pl. Dan. 324 27 436(53] 67[8], an 
unknown Aram. official title. No doubt a compound of the 
Pers. Para (cp above): the first part of the name is perhaps 
corrupt. "The context plainly shows that the personal attendants 
of the king are intended. For 2 and 3, see Comm. ad loc., and 
cp Ei Meyer, 1555.23: 

4. BovAevris,] Mk. 15 43 Lk. 23 5o, RV ‘councillor,’ applied 
to Joseph of Arimathza (JoskrH, 15), see GOVERNMENT, 8 31. 

5. cvi BovAos, used generally, Rom. 11 34 (quoting Is. 4013). 
evuBovAos occurs also in the Apoc., cp Ecclus. 66 37 7 /., and 
42 21 (where lich. pae) 


COURT (37. ayAn), ‘an open enclosure,’ used 
commonly in EV with reference to the TEMPLE [¢.v.] 
(Ex. 279 Ezek. 816 and often) also of the court of a 
house (25 1712), or palace (1 K. 78); sce HoUsE, 8 2. 
For the ‘court of the guard’ (RV, AV *. . . of the 
prison’), 2-22 "35 Jer. 322, etc., see JERUSALEM. 

* Court' in Is. 3413 EV, 857 EVmi., is used indefinitely of an 
abode. The MT has the corrupt form TSF (addy in 3413 
[BNAQr]. In 2K 204 the AVing. RV ‘city’ follows the Kt. 


1 In Palm. umba- 
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"h for which the Fr. correctly presents 13 ‘court’ (of the 


citadel; see AV, RVmg.), Finally, *court' in Am. 713 AV 
is used in a different sense, with reference to the royal ‘ palace’ 
(cp RV). 


A later designation of the temple court is any, 'dzáráh 
(2 Ch. 49, along with sr, and 6:13T ; abd), a word o. 
uncertain origin common in MH, not to be confused 
with the equally obscure ty, EV settle TRV 
better, ‘ledge,’ viz. of the altar (Ezek. 4314-20 45 19t}. 

In NT aóM is applied to the sheepfold (Jn. 10116), 
and the temple enclosure (Rev. 112). Elsewhere (in 
the Gospels) RV regularly reads 'court' for AV 
‘palace’ (e.g., Mt. 26369 Mk. 145466) or ‘hall’ (Mk. 
1516 Lk. v255), and nowhere recognises (with Meyer, 
etc.) the classical usage of ath, to denote a house or 
building. 

The ‘fore-court’ (Mk. 1463 RV"£&, mpoatAcov) is 
the first of the two (or more) courts which the larger 
buildings contained : see locust, 


COUSIN (awewioc; Col. fro RV, AV 'sister's 
son’), in classical Greek a ‘first cousin’ or ‘cousin’ 
generally; also ‘nephew,’ ‘niece.’ ln Nu. 3611 it 
renders 352. Tobit is called the áveya4ós of Raguel 
(fob. 72; also 96 SN). 

In l.k. 136 58 the word (avyyeinjs, awyyevís) is quite general ; 
RV in NY rightly always ‘kinsman,’ *kinswoman,' pl. * kins- 
folk. Ina Esd.37 442 1 Macc. 11 31 (RV ‘kinsman’) it is a 
title given hy a king to one whom he desired to honour. 


COUTHA, RV Cc iA (koyOA [ A", om. BL), a family 


of Nethinim in the great post-exilic list Gee Ezra, ii. § 8) 1 Esd. 
552[.À] unmentioned in E/ra252 Neh. 7 54— whose name may 
possibly be connected with CuTHAn (2 K. 1724). 


COVENANT. The word D"?3 (57i) probably 
occurred about 285 times in the original OT. Its 
constant rendering in © is 040v (ovvO9)&n 
' Dan. 116; érroXat [DB] or mpoorayuara 
[A] ir K. lli) a5 is uscd in a few instances 
for a kindred term. Yet it is safe to assume that in 
the original llebrew texts of Ecclesiasticus, 1 Maceabees, 
Psalter of Solomon, Assumption of Moses, Jubilees, 
Judith, the Apocalypse of Ezra, and Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarehs, ma was used at least seventy 
times where our versions give d:a0%Kn, civO9K9, or an 
equivalent. 

Aquila and Symmachus usually, Theodotion frequently, 
rendered the word ovvérkn. Both words are found in Wisdom ot 
Solomon and 2 Maccabees. The NT writers, following the Alex- 


andrian version, used exclusively dca0yen, and this determined the 
usage in early Christian literature. The "Pargums translated 


invariably pp; the Pesh. of the OT gives Joao, but in 
Mal. 24 Zech.9:1 transliterates ôtaðýxy, the method adopted 
also by the Edessene versions of the NT. In Enoch 606, 
Ethiopie zarala probably represents 8ta659, originally p~p- 
It is significant that the Assyrio-Babylonian is the 
only cognate language in which the word has been found. 
Biritu means: (1) fetter; (2) alliance, 
A covenant ; (3) firmness, solidity. Fetters 
history of i PNE E. 
word bërith? YS placed upon the culprit, the 
vanquished enemy, the representative 
of a conquered city or country, to hold him and to 
signify power over him ; in chains he received his own 
sentence or the decree touching his home and people 
(Sennacherib, ii. 71; § R. 2, zog etc.) A fettered 
rival might be put under obligations and made an ally, 
and such an enforced subordination might, by a simple 
metaphor, be designated ‘enchainment.’ ‘This term 
was then extended to every allianee, even where the 
parties were in a position to decide upon a mutually 
binding decree, as in the case of Kara-indaà and 
ASur-bél-nigisu, 2 R 65 (K. 4406). As equals did not 
actually lay shackles upon each other, this is evidently 
a figurative use of the word; and as the thought of 
mutual obligation cannot have been immediately 
suggested by the imposition of fetters, it is as clearly 
secondary. The royal word of judgment or assurance, 
particularly when strengthened by an oath, was the 
fetter that could not be broken. <A 'fettered' house 


1. Terms 


2. Early 
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was one firmly built, a 'fettered' place one surrounded 
by solid walls, 2 R 38, 15-17 (cp birtu; fortress, 
fortified town, from the same root, Shalm. ob. 34, and 
sce Del. Ass. 7/1/77, 185). 

From the Amarna correspondence we know that some 
time before the Hebrew invasion a Babylonian dialect 
was written, and undoubtedly also to 


p PUNCTI some extent spoken, in Palestine, The 
ips R Israelites may therefore have become 


acquainted with this term through the 
Amorites. *In the nomadic state, the priestly oracle by 
the casting of lots, the svp, probably sufficed.— Agri- 
cultural and city life called for increased civil authority. 
It is possible that 5*3 in the sense of "binding 
ordinance,’ ‘sentence,’ was adopted to supply the need 
of a corresponding word to designate the judicial 
decision of a ruler. 

In the E lohistic narratives the denominalive 333 occurs with 
the significance ‘to appoint’ (1 5.178) The noun was still used 
by the author of Ecclesiasticus 10. denote the sentence pro- 
nounced by a judge (3833). The fact that the dominant idea 
attached to the word at all times was that of à binding decree is 
better accounted for by this Babylonian derivation than by 
recourse to the Arabie dard ‘10 sever.’ It also yields a satis- 
factory explanation of the early appearance of psa in the sense 
of ' alliance,’ and. its occurrence with the signification of * com- 
munity,’ ‘nalion.’ On the other band, the sometimes-observed 
ceremony of passing between the severed pieces of an animal in 
making a solemn pledge may have been an inheritance from the 
nomadic period, In the phrase ms3 pa, possibly testifying to 
this rite, the verb throws no more light upon the noun than in 
the Greek: öpxia tepve ; whilst the secondary meaning of pas, 

*to decree” (cp the gloss to Hag. 25), bears witness to the 
primary and persistent significance of m33. 

The classical distinction between ĝian (diatheké, 
will) and evrü9k7 (synthëkě, agreement) was not entirely 
lost in Hellenistic Greek. 

curOnxy is exclusively used of a political alliance in 1 and 
2 Mace. Aqnila’s preference for avrüky cannot be explained 
by prejudice ; its use by Symmachus was evidently dictated by 
considerations of style; even Theodotion’s conservatism did not 
prevent him from abandoning at times the uniform rendering of 
the oldest Greek version. ]n view of this, the deliberate choice 
of éxa&yky by the Alexandrian translators can scarcely have 
been due to anything else than a consciousness of the funda- 
mental meaning of mas. This likewise applies to the indepen- 
dent rendering of the word by pp in the Targums. 

(i.) Civi. —In civil life the Hebrews seem to have 
employed the word to denote sentence, decree, ordin- 
ance, statute, law, pledge, testament, 
alliance, covenant, community, nation. 
A successful leader against the enemy 
was in early Israel designated a judge (saw), because 
the foe was regarded as a transgressor, the victory as 
a judgment, and the valorous chief as the natural arbiter 
in internal feuds (cp GOVERNMENT, 8 17)... Even the king 
was a judge as well as a warrior, 1 K. 316 f. [J], 15.820 
[E] When this unity of the judicial and administrative 
functions ceased, the old term desiggating the decision 
of a ruler remained in legal phraseology. A collection 
of judicial decisions (epee) was called a berith-book, 

Ex. 247 [E]. the sentence was termed a bérith (Ecclus. 
3833) But it also continued to denote the victor's 
decree affecting the condition of a city that capitulates 
(e.g., Jabesh, 1 S. 11 : [J]). a territory that is ceded (e.g. , 
Ishbaal’s, represented by Abner, 2 S. 312 f. 21 [J], a 
rival kingdom that is forced to come to terms (e.g., 
Beuhadad's, t K. 2034 [E]). or a kingdom reduced to a 
state of dependence (eg., Zedekiah's, Ez. 17 13-19) ; and 
it was applied to the ordinance, statute, law, or con- 
stitution imposed by a king upon his own people, as 
David's (28.53 [JJ Josiah's (2 K. 233), Zedekiah's 
(Jer. 348 Æ), Antiochus's (Dan. 927 : ‘he shall impose 
severe regulations on the many during one week’). 
Such a royal declaration was considered inviolable ; a 
king would not go beyond his word in severity, nor fail 
to fulfil his promise. The Jabeshites regarded their 
lives as safe, if Nahash would solemnly declare his 
willingness to rule over them as his servants. Antiochus 
Eupator is severely censured (Is.338) for himself 
violating the constitutional rights he had granted (1 


4. Specialised 
significations. 
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Macc.659 f; 2 Mace.13227). ‘Thus the word assumed 
the meaning of ‘pledge.’ The captains pledged them- 
selves to obey Jehoiada (2 K.114). the nobles. of 
Jerusalem to set their slaves free (Jer. 348 7%), Zechariah 
and other citizens to drive away their wives (1-2ra103). 

(ü.) Domestie.— Applied to domestic relations the 
bérith was at first simply ‘the law of the husband’ 
(Rom.72) Since a wife was captured, bought, or given 
in marriage, her absolute subjection to a man’s authority 
was properly characterised as * enehiünmcnt,!— Social 
development, however, without introducing the idea of 
equality, tended to emphasise the obligations that go with 
power. The husband's bérith became a solemn pledge 
given before witnesses (Iz. 168 Mal. 214). In this sense 
the word could be used also of the wife. In Prov. 217 
abs mag seems to mean ‘the promise by her God"; 
the same pledge of faithfulness is alluded to in Tz. 1661 
(‘ not for the sake of thy promise’), and possibly also in 
4 Esdr. 25. A father's decision was binding upon 
his children. Especially the last. paternal decree, the 
testament, was irrevocable. Whether it was à dis- 
position of property or a dispensation of blessings and 
curses, deemed effectual in antiquity, it was termed a 
bérith (Gal. 315 Heb. 016 f; Zest. xii. patr. passim), 
and had the nature of a promise, 

dii) Zufernationaf.-. Between nations equal in power 
a favour conferred or promised calls for a gift in return, 
"To perpetuate mutually advantageous relations, pledges 
are exchanged. In this way political alliances may 
arise with mutual obligations. The best caample of 
such a covenant is that between Solomon and Hirans 
(provided the Deuteronomistic note, 1 Ik. 526 12], ean be 
relied npon). Of this nature were probably also the 
CE d between Hezion and Abijah, Benhadad and 

Asa, and Benhadad and Baasha, referred to in 1 K. 1519 
"m "The berith with Assyria, Hos. 122[1], was originally 
intended as an alliance of this kind, though Hosea had 
reason to complain that out of such alliances. there 
grew only new rights, Ze, demands (104). Simon's 
league with Rome was of the same character (1 Macc. 
11242640; Jos. ft. xiii. 73)? 

(iv.) Zictions. Since the relations of nations were 
thus frequently regulated by a bérith, it is not strange 
that such a basis should sometimes have been assumed 
without sufficient foundation. When the once peaceful 
Arabie neighbours began to push the Edomites out of 
Mount Seir, Obadiah looked upon this as a breach of 
covenant on the part of allies (7.7). The simultaneous 
attack of several peoples on the Jewish commonwealth 
described in r Mace. 5 i fF, secmed to the author of Ps. 
$36 to be the result of an alliance against Yahwe—v.e., 
Israel. If Amos lọ% is in its right place (see AMos, 
§ 9a), Tyre is charged with forgetting the ‘ covenant of 
brothers’ with some other city or people, probably 
Phoenician; kinship is the basis of the assumption. 
Zech. 111o f. probably describes a change m the policy 
of the reigning pontiff as regards the Gentiles, rather 
than actual alliances with neighbouring states, as the 
consequent internal feud suggests. It is also naturel 
that recourse should be had to the same fiction to 
justify or to condemn present conditions and demands. 
In the Negeb, tribes of Israclitish and Idumican extrac- 
tion assured themselves of their rights, against the 
Philistines, to certain wells and oases, by virtue of a 
solemn pledge given by Abimelech of Gerar to their 
heros eponymus, Isaac (Gen.2628 [J] 2127; Æ [Y]. 
Similarly, the border lines between .Mam:oan and 
Israclitish territory in Gilead were regarded as fixed ly 
an agreement between Laban and Jacob, securing also 
the rights of certain Aramzean enclaves on Israelitish 
soil (Gen. 1344 [J]). Certain remarkable facts in the 
history of the Gibeonites (see GIBEON), gave rise to the 
story told in Josh. 96 f. 15 f. [J] 911 [E]—a story which 
shows how unobjectionable such alliances with the 
natives were considered in earlier times. When pro- 

l y Macc. 817 2 Macc. 411 are scarcely historical. 
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phetic teaching had led to a recognition of the baneful 
influences upon the life of Israel of Canaanitish modes 
of thought and worship, the warning took the form of 
a prohibition of alliances projected into the period pre- 
vious to the invasion (Dt.72 Jud.22 [Dt.] Ex. 2332 
[E] Ex. 341215 [J]). Gen. 14:13, though found in a late 
Midrash, may retlect the memory of a long dominant 
Canaanitish majority in Hebron, since, with all the 
glorification of Abram, the three chiefs Mamre, Eshcol, 
and Aner are designated as masa ‘bya, ‘holders of the 
pledge.’ To legitimatise the Davidic dynasty, Jonathan 
was represented as having abdicated the throne in favour 
of David, while Saul was still alive, on condition of 
remaining next to the king in rank (1 S. 2315 f. DEJ). 
Such an action on his part was then accounted for by 
the story of a still earlier Yahwe-bérith of friend- 
ship (1 5. 183 [I5]), referred to again in 1 S. 208 16 
[R]. The friendship itself is sufficient to explain David's 
kindness to Jonathan's family ; but the passage testifies 
to the custom of pledging friendship by an oath and a 
solemn ceremony. 

(v.) Berith =‘ nation.’—In Dan. 1122 nia vay is the 
title given to Onias IlI. "This probably means prince 
or ruler of the nation. The gap naa, Dan. 11 2830, is 
the holy nation against which Antiochus Epiphanes 
directed his attention and his fury; and z«p naa cay 
are the apostates who abandoned the holy nation and 
lived like the Gentiles (cp 1 Macc. 115, also Judith 9 :3 
1 Macc. 163). These renegades are called naa ‘yena, 
Dan. 1132; ‘those that bring condemnation upon the 
nation, are responsible for its misfortunes. This 
significance should probably also be given to the word 
in Ps.742o (Hitz, Che.) The mya «^5. Mal. 31, 
may be the angelic representative of the nation. Ata 
somewhat earlicr period in some inserted passages in 
ll. ls. (see ISAIAH, ii. 8 16, Che. SBOT) maa seems 
already to occur in thissense. ‘The context indicates that 
py maa, l1s.426 498, is meant to designate Israel as an 
independent organised community (lit. ‘a commonwealth 
of a people').! Until Israel had regained its status of 
independence it could not rebuild the ruined cities, or 
restore the land to its former glory. This meaning 
may possibly be traced still further back; BAAL-BERITH 
(g.7.), as the Elohist designates the god of Shechem, 
may mean 'god of the community.’ ‘The word used 
of the city-kingdom of Shechem in the seventh century 
(cp Ass. é7rfu, qIn2, fortified town) may well have been 
applied to the ardently desired kingdom of Zion at the 
end of the sixth. 

(vi.) Metaphorical. —Metaphorically pa is used in 
Job311 of the law that Job has imposed upon his eyes 
that they shall not look upon a virgin; in 4028 [414] of 
the pledge which Leviathan is not likely to give, that he 
will allow himself to be captured and become a slave ; 
and in 523 of Job's agreement with the stones of the field 
that they shall not prevent the cultivation of his land. 

No important transaction was done in antiquity 
without religious sanction. The oath and the curse 
were extensively used in judicial proceed- 
ings, legislative enactments, and political 
treaties. Before passing sentence, the 
judge pronounced a curse or adjuration to arouse the 
conscience and elicit a confession (1 K. 831 [D] Nu.521 
[P] Lev. 5: [P] Prov.2924 Mt. 2663) A pledge or 
promise was made more binding by a curse (aby, Ez. 17 16 
Deut. 2911 [12] 20[21]). To set forth symbolically this 
curse, animals were cut into pieces, and the person giving 
the pledge passed between the severed parts, signifying 
his readiness to be thus destroyed ‘himself, if he should 
fail to keep his promise. 1t is to be observed that in the 
only passages where this ceremony is referred to (Gen. 


5. Religious 
sanction. 


1 Cp CAN N25 ‘a wild ass of a man,’ Że., a wild man, Gen. 
TT vi , , , 


1612. Soin the main Duhm, though his conception of 5*3 is 
different. Di., Kraetzschmar (Die Bundesvorstellung, 169), and 
Kosters explain ‘a covenant with the people’—1.¢., one in or 
through whom my covenant with 1he people is realised. 
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15 and Jer. 34187), there is no question of an alliance, 
and only one party passed between the pieces (cp Dictys 
Cretensis, “phemeris belli Trojani, i 15). Whether 
this custom was observed also in the conclusion of 
treaties, as was the case in Babylonia, if Ephrem was 
correctly informed (Comment. to Gen. 15), is uncertain, 
and there seems to be no justification for connecting 
this rite in particular with an agreement between two 
parties, or for supposing na to have been the name of 
a ceremony of which it was an essential part. In most 
instances no doubt the oath sufficed. Sometimes the 
right hand was given in addition (Ez. 17 18, 2 Macc. 1322), 
or a handshake took the place of the oath (I:zra1019 
Prov. 61 1718 2226). It is possible that during the oath 
salt was sometimes thrown into the fire to intensify by 
the crackling sound the terror-inspiring character of 
the act, originally to render more audible the voice of 
the deity in the fire, hence the salt-bérith (Lev. 213 [P] 
Nu. 1819 [P] 2Ch. 135). As vows were taken and 
agreements made at some shrine, the numen dwelling 
in the sacred stone or structure was the chief witness 
(Gen. 3148[J] s2 [I7] Josh. 2427 [E] 2 K. 114 233), and 
a sacrificial meal preceded or followed the act (Gen. 
263o[J]3146[]] Ex. 2411 [J] 2 S. 320[]]. Fhe sprink- 
ling of sacrificial blood upon the worshipper, a survival 
of the custom of sharing it with the deity, appears to 
have disappeared early from the cult. But it may have 
continned longest in the case of persons taking a solemn 
pledge, as is suggested by its use in the installation of 
priests (Ex. 29 20 [P] Lev. 823 [P]). This would account 
for the term bérith-blood (lx. 248 [E]) Where an 
alliance was desired presents were offered by the party 
taking the initiative (Gen. 2127 [E]: probably the sacri- 
ficial animals ; Hos. 122 [1]7). 

Since a decree, pledge, or compact was thus, as a 
E rule, ratified by some sacred rite at a 
6. Divine . 

‘parith Swetuary, the word m32 readily assumed 

a religious significance, and was applied to 
a solemn declaration of the deity. 

(i.) Zn. J, E, and early Prophets. —In. the earliest 
Judiean narrative Yahwé gives to Abram a promise 
that his descendants shall possess Palestine and symboli- 
cally invokes upon himself a curse, if he shall fail to 
keep it (Gen. 1518 [J]; cp Gen. 247 [J]). When Moses 
is reluctant to leave the mountain-home of his god and 
pleads for an assurance that Yahwe shall go with him, a 
solemn promise is given him (Ex. 8410 a[]]; add, with 
GFL, -5). The original context can scarcely have been 
anything else than a declaration that Yahwé will ac- 
company his servant, probably in ‘the messenger,’ the 
mm goo This promise was no doubt also referred to 
by the Elohist, though the importance of the ark in his 
narrative (cp Nu. 1033 f. [12]) renders it probable that 
Yahwe's presence was here connected with this palladium. 
After the subjugation of the Canaanites by the first kings 
of Israel the question arose as to the justice of this deed. 
Israel's right to the land was then established by the 
fiction of a promise given to the mythical ancestor. A 
religious problem of grave importance was how Yahwé, 
whose home was on Sinai, or Horeb, could manifest 
himself at the Palestinian sanctuaries. "The solntion 
was that he had pledged himself to go with Moses in 
‘the messenger.’ The story of Elijah's visit to Horeb 
was probably written early in the eighth century; in it 
nia occurs in the sense of commandment (1 K. 1914). 
This is also the meaning of the term in Dt. 3392 (the 
Blessing of Moses), as the parallel 4mxw shows, and in 
Josh. 71: [E] Hosea uses the word to denote an 
injunction of Yahwé upon the beasts of the field not to 
harm Israel (22o[18]), and a commandment of Yahwe in 
general (81; possibly also 67). It is noticeable that 
this prophet, who through a sad domestic experience 
leatned to apply the figure of a marriage to Yahwé's 
relation to Israel, never employs bérith in the sense of 
a covenant. The gwa naa was probably still simply 
the law of the husband, and the idea of a covenant with 
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Yahwé had not yet been formed. The covenant with 
death, the compact with Shčōl (Is. 2815 18), appears to 
be an alliance with the powers of the nether world, 
implying mutual stipulations, Men who preached the 
destruction of Israel and Yahwé's independence of the 
people, would not be likely to characterize the existing 
relation by a term current in necromancy. 

(ii.) IDenferonomixt. — Even the transformation of the 
Yahwistic and Mlohistic narratives of the Iloreb-bérith, 
in the reign of Manasseh, by which the promise given 
to Moses became a solemnly imposed law (the Decalogue 
of J, Ex. 3415-26, and that of K, Ex. 201-17), and the 
judicial decisions of the bérith book, Ex. 2025-2335, be- 
came divine injunctions, does not contemplate an alliance. 
In the law promulgated by Josiah in 621 (not likely to 
be found outside of Dt. 12-76 ; but see DEUTERONOMY, 
§ 5/.) the word does not occur. But this law was 
designated at the outset as a berith-book (2 K. 23221). 
It seems to have been intended to take the place of Ex. 
2023 f. The promise to Abraham is strougly emphasised 
by the Deuteronomistie writers and enlarg: d to one given 
to Isaac and Jacob as well (Dt. 431 712 818 2 K. 1323 
[Dt.]; cp also Dt. 1835 6101823 7881 ete.) Ata 
time when Judah was in imminent danger of losing its 
heritage, faith took refuge in this divine assurance, 
manifesting Yahwe's love, and justified by the obedience 
of the patriarchs (Dt. 431 10:5 Gen. 264 Z [Dt. ]). 
One writer of this school declares that Yahwé announced 
on lloreb his bérith consisting of the ten words (Dt. 
413 52 f). and that this bérith was written on tablets 
of stone (95) and placed in the ark (see ARK, §1/,, 
3, 9) Another author made the Josianic code the 
basis of a covenant concluded in the fields of Moab 
(Dt. 299121421 [811 ete. ] 2617-19; ep the later gloss 
291 [23809]. Here the idea of a compact between 
Yahwé and Israel involving mutual rights and obliga- 
tions is fully developed. — Yahwé pledges himself to 
make Israel his own people, distinct from, honoured 
above all others; Israel declares that it will make 
Yahwé its god and obey his commandments, This 
conception was subsequently transferred. also to the 
Horeb-bérith ; ep Judg. 21 f£ [Dt.]. 

(iii. ) Jeremiah and £:ze&icl.- Jeremiah does not seem 
to have participated in this development. He used 
bérith only to designate Josiah's law, which he regarded 
as having been given through Moses at the time when 
Yahwe brought Israel out of Egypt (112 f 6810 3413). 
lt is evident from the context that msa cen (11:0) 
indicates not the disannulment of a covenant, but the 
breaking of a law by disobedience, the law still remain- 
ing in foree. Ezekiel, on the other hand, not only 
employs naz in the sense of ' law’ (2037: ‘the fetter of 
the law,’ 417), but also applies it for the first time to 
the conjugal relation of Yahwé and Israel (168 59 60). 
Marriage is here based on mutual pledges: it isa covenant. 
According to Ezekiels view of history, Yahwé had 
entered into such an alliance with Israel in Egypt, but 
the people had by a long career of unfaithfulness forced 
its dissolution (1659). Yet he hopes that in the future 
Yahwé wil renew his intimate relations with Israel. 
There will be no covenant, however (for Israel's pledge 
cannot be trusted ; 166:), but a gracious dispensation of 
Yahweé (1662), everlasting (37 26), and full of prosperity 
(3425), ushered in by the restoration of the Davidic 
rule and the temple-service (37 25 26). 

(iv.) Æxilic times. —llow ardently the next generation 
expected that the fallen tent of David would be raised 
up again, may be seen in the appendix to Amos (911 #7) 
and in the more pregnant form given to the promise 
28.716 [Es] in 2 S. 235 (py mas). Such hopes may 
have been awakened by the honour shown to Jehoiachin 
by Amil Marduk in 561, and may have attached them- 
- selves to his san SHESHBAZZAR (g.v.). They were 
naturally encouraged by the sympathetic tone of Deutero- 
Isaiah's message (1s. 40-48), even though this writer 
himself knows no other Messiah than Cyrus. With the 
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freer intercourse between the holy city and the Jews of 
the dispersion, possible after the Persian conquest (cp 
Zech, 610), and the appomiment of Sheshbazzar, and 
after him of Zerubbabel, as governor, the Second Isaiah's 
evangel was brought to Palestine and changed the 
comfortless lamentations of the native population (Lam. 
3) into songs of redemptive suffering (Is. 421-4 491-6 
504-9 6213-5312), or of future restoration (the Zion 
songs in ls. 49-55). It was felt that by the accession 
of a king of the old dynasty, a living witness would 
appear of Yahwé's faithfulness to David (Is. 554 a), a 
restorer of the territory once possessed ! Is. 554 ^ Mic. 
4813 51), a surety of the promised dispensation of ever- 
lasting peace (1s. 5410 551), and that Zion would thus 
become again an organised community (py msz). able 
to build up what had fallen into ruins, to atiract 
the exiles to their spiritual home, and to teach the 
nations the manner in which Yahwe should be worshipped 
(1s. 426 498). 

(v.) Zaggai, Zechariah, etc.— he prophecies of 
laggai and Zechariah bear witness to the strength of 
the royalist sentiment at Jerusalem. ‘The hopes of the 
Jews proved illusory ; but in the midst of disappoint- 
ment the belief in Yahwe's promises lived on. * Malachi* 
felt assured that Yahwé would rcturn, and accounted for 
his delay by the sins of the degenerate priestly descend- 
ants of the faithful and reverent Levi, to whom Yahwe s 
promise (maz) of life and prosperity was given (21-9), 
and of those who, fascinated by foreign women, had 
forgotten the pledge (maz) given to the wives of their 
youth (214). The author or authors of Is. 56-66 also 
deplored the marriages with aliens and the survival of 
forbidden forms of worship, but saw the remedy in the 
law: the keeping of Yahwé's commandments (psa) 
would render the very eunuch fit for membership in 
Israel (564) ; the distinction of Israel lay 1n that gracious 
arrangement (mma) by which Yahwé's law, proclaimed 
by men of the spirit and repeated by a mindful people, 
would be its perpetual possession (4921), a divine dis- 
pensation involving prosperity as a reward of obedience 
(618). The author of Jer. 30 £, however, rises to a far 
greater height. Ile looks forward to a new regime 
based solely on Yahwé's love, which will take the place 
of the old and less permanent relation (Jer. 31 3:1 7 ). 
'This work may perhaps be assigned to the time of the 
Gr:eco-Persian war, when the writer confidently looked 
for extraordinary proofs of Yahwé's pardoning grace 
(sce JEREMLAIU, ii. 8$ 7 [ii] 8 [ii. ]). 

(vi.) P. —The conception of the bérith as a gracious 
act on the part of God, by which he binds himself to a 
certain course of action in reference to Israel and the 
world, implying the bestowal of blessings and the revcla- 
tion of his will, becomes dominant in the Priestly Code. 
The bérith or engagement is here carried back to 
Abraham and Noah. Beside the Noah-bérith (Gen. 
91-17) there is no room for an Adam-bérith ; beside 
the Abrahamie (Gen. 17 ; ep Ex. 224 04), no need of a 
Sinaitic. The Noah-bérith secures the stability of earth's 
conditions and of man's life, and the accompanying law 
of blood is but a beneficent provision for the preservation 
of the race; the Abrahamie guarantees to Israel the 
land of Palestine and a large population, and the 
command of circumcision implies only a distinction 
conferred upon this people from which all further favours 
flow. The sign in the sky and the sign in the body are 
constant reminders to the deity of these merciful engage- 
ments. By the use of '3 in; and ‘a apn (' establish,’ 
occasionally ‘ maintain ') instead of '2 maz the nature of 
the bérith as a gift, a divine institution, is emphasised. 
Though the word has thus become a religious ferzinus 
fechnicus in this code, it still occurs with the sense 
simply of commandment, Ex. 31:6 (the law of the 
sabbath), Lev. 248 (the ordinance of the shew-bread), 
Lev. 213 (the injunction concerning salt), or of promise, 
Nu. 2512 f. (the assurance to Phinehas of an everlasting 
priesthood in his line). 
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(vii.) Later writers. 
JEREMIAH, ii. 83 7, 8 [iii. ] refers to the Abrahamic dis- 
pensation in the spirit of the Priestly Writer (see that 
vividly expressed passage on the return of the men of 
Israel and Judah, Jer. 505) ;! and Jer. 1421 reflects the 
same conception. Ps. 8929 105810 10645 1115 also 
show the intluence of this idea. 

On the other hand, in Ps. 251014 18212, ma is only 
a synonym of may, and in 4418 5016 7810 of ayn In 
Ps. 505, nar Sy maa cma, ‘those who pledge their troth 
to me by sacrifice,’ are graciously told that Yahwe will 
not demand excessive offerings,? and in 7810 the men of 
the Mosaic period are charged with not being faithful to 
the pledge given to Yahwe. Besides the Abrahamic 
dispensation (1 Ch. 1615 2 Ch. 614 Neh. 15 9832), the 
Chronicler particularly emphasises the engagement made 
with David (2 Ch. 135 217), but also uses bérith of a 
pledge in general (2 Ch. 2910 3432 Neh. 1329). The 
Prayer of Jeremiah (Jer. 3216-44) is quite after the 
fashion of the Chronicler ; in 3240 the author has in 
mind 3133, but interprets the bérith vaguely as a promise 
that Yahwe will not cease to show mercy to Israel. 

The author of Ecclesiasticus (circa 200) introduces for 
the first time an Adam-bérith as an everlasting dispensa- 
tion (17 12), is led by his biographical interest to mention 
severally the divine promises to Noah (4418), Abraham 
(2519.4. ), Isaac {z 22), Jacob (vi 23); Aaron (457 15), 
Phinehas (v. 23 f.), and David (v. 25 47 11), and employs 
the term in the sense of law (2423 155), and of covenant 
(14 12, based on Is. 2815, but wr understood figuratively ; 
cp Wisd. 116). The thought of IZcclus. 4515 (£v huépais 
obpavoU, wre m2) 25, is further developed in Jer. 33 14-26 
(wanting in (5"N*, but translated by Theodot.; sce 
JEREMIAU, 8 11); the divine arrangements as respects 
the house of Levi and the house of David are as inviol- 
able as the divine arrangements in nature, the laws of 
day and night, of heaven and earth. Deutero-Zechariah 
(Zech. 9-14—after 198 B.c.; see ZECHARIAH, iil. 8 5) 
promises deliverance to the Jews of the dispersion on 
the ground of the faithful observance of the sacrificial 
cult at the sanctuary by which Israel continually pledges 
its troth to Yahwe (sana cz, ‘because of thy pledge- 
blood’ ; 911: ep Ps. 503). Dan. 94 (164 B.C.) refers to 
God's merciful promise to bless his people. The na 
e". Is. 245 (c. 128 B.C.) is most naturally understood in 
the light of Ecclus. 17 12, where the Adam- bérith also 
involves the revelation of God's laws and judgments. 
In rı Mace. 250 cyman mag may be a designation of 
the holy nation, the theocracy, whilst 410 probably 
refers to the promise to the patriarchs, as 254 does 
to that to Phinehas. In Ps. Sol. 105, the law 
appears as a testimony of the eternal dispensation 
established with the Fathers (9:9). The author of 
Jubilees quotes (616) from Gen. 9:2 f. and (1519) from 
Gen. 177, but in his independent use of the term shows 
no trace of the conception prevailing in the Priestly 
Code. He introduces the Noah-berith as a pledge 
given by the patriarch (the original seems ‘to have read 
"y m9 py moa mu) S10, which is renewed by the 
people every year through observance of the feast of 
weeks (617), and the Sinai-bérith as a pledge which 
Moses takes from the people (611); he employs the 
word as a synonym of ‘law,’ ‘statute’ (Lio 1534 94111 
3021), and possibly uses it also in the sense of ' theocraey ' 
(635), where the feasts of the Jewish community are con- 
trasted with those of the Gentiles. ‘Arbiter testamenti 
illius' (rs dcadHxns avrod ueaírus), Assumption of Moses 
[Charles] 1 14, seems to bea translation of inna msia (cp 
Job 933), and represents Moses, not as a third party 
effecting an agreement between God and his people, but 


1 Read with Co., me and insert *2 before mz, ‘Come let 


us join ourselves (anew) to Yahwé, for a lasting berith cannot 
be forgotten.’ 

2 Cheyne, however, takes Ps. 50 to have been written as 
an expression of non-sacrificial religion. 

3 Following Duhm. But cp IsAiAMH, ii., § 13. 
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~The author of Jer. 50 f. (sce | as the preacher proclaiming his law (cp Amos 510 Prov, 


2512etc.) This is to be inferred already from the suffix 
—it is God's hérith—and it is distinctly stated in 311; 
* the commandments in respect of which he was to us a 
mediator '—7.e., which he was the means of revealing to 
us (cp 27). The Abraham-bérith is mentioned in 12 
310 412 f. Enoch 606 is a fragment of a lost Apocalypse 
of Noah; it presents the Noah-bérith as the all- 
sufficient blessing of the elect. 
(i). Gospels. —1.k. 172, which refers to Cod's promise 
to Abraham, would seem to have belonged originally to 
a Jewish Apocalypse of Zechariah current 
7. NT. Mns RE A. : 
among the Baptist's disciples. Jesus him- 
self does not seem to have used the term in any 
sense. The thought of a new dispensation, so attrac- 
tive to his disciples, may not have been forcign to his 
own mind. If it is not found even where it might 
most naturally be expected, as in Mt. 21435, the reason 
may be that his favourite expression, the kingdom of 
God, was intended to convey a similar idea. His 
words at the paschal table have evidently undergone 
suecessive modifications and expansions; and it is 
difficult not to trace Pauline influences. At any rate 
the declaration, ‘This is the new àa85«9 in my blood’ 
(1 Cor. 11 25 I.k. 2220), seems to be an expansion of the 
earlier, ‘This is my blood of the óua85«-' (Mt. 2628 
Mk. 1424). It is not inconceivable that Jesus actually 
said ‘op p3 yos, meaning thereby * This is the blood in 


which I pledge my loyalty’ (cp Ps. 505 Zech. 911). But 
the Greek translation suggests an Aram. gop 73 pin, 


in which the last word is likely to be an explanatory 
addition by a later hand, the original utterance being 
simply ‘ This (is) my blood.’ 

(i.) Pau. —I Gal.315 7 Paul compares God's 
assurance to Abraham with a man's testament (óca65)k), 
which cannot lose its validity by any arrangement sub- 
sequent to his death, and in addition seeks a proof of 
the inferiority of the law in the fact that it was given not 
directly by God himself, but through angels and a 
human agent (ueoirns, used as in dA ssupif. Mos. 114 312). 
In 424 he contrasts the present Jewish common- 
wealth (3 viv 'IepoveaAu), deriving its existence as a 
theocracy (Oua£sjkq) from the legislation on Sinai with 
the heavenly society (7) vw 'TepovcaNju) from which by 
spirit-birth the new theocracy derives its life (cp Heb. 
]222) The new form of government (d:a04«7), accord- 
ing to Paul, was possible only through the death of 
Jesus abolishing the authority of the Law (hence the 
change to ée TO éum aigari, ‘through my blood,' 
1 Cor. 1125), and, as opposed to the maintenance of 
social order by enforced obedience to external statutes, 
consisted in a free, love-prompted surrender of life to 
the divine spirit's guidance (z Cor. 36). The idea of a 
special arrangement (8&5), still in the future, by 
which all Israel is to be saved (Rom. 1126 /.), does not 
introduce a foreign element into Paul's conception of 
the spiritual theocracy (for it implies only deliverance 
from sin), but is a concession to particularism, out of 
harmony with his general attitude, and due to his 
patriotic feelings (Rom. 9 7). Paul also uses the word 
as a designation of the OT (2 Cor. 314). 

(i.) Other writers.—In the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Abrahamic dispensation yields to that of Melchizedek. 
Abraham is introduced only as an example of patient 
reliance upon God's promises (6:5), and as a repre- 
sentative of a priestly order inferior to that of Mel- 
chizedek (74 f£) ; Jer. 31 31 ff. is recognised as a descrip- 
tion of the often promised new constitution (8ta89«y 
88 7 1016) ; but it is argued that, as a man's testament 
(dia9yxn) is not valid until after his death (916 f.), 
and as consequently the Mosaic constitution possessed 
no validity until a death had taken place (that of the 
sacrificial animal) so the better Christian dispensa- 
tion could not be ushered in except by the death of 
Jesus (91518 Æ); this departure of Jesus is, besides, 
regarded as necessary in order that he might be a 
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priest—as he could not be on earth (713 )—in the 
celestial temple (620 911), and as such bear the 
responsibility for the new arrangement (&yyves 722), 
and on God's behalf make it operative (uegizns 86 915 
1224) by sprinkling the blood on men's consciences, 
thus pledging and devoting them to the new priestly 
service (1019, cp Ex. 2920 [P] Lev. 823 [P]. ‘The ‘ark 
of the law’ (6:a05&9) is mentioned in Heb. 94 (cp 
Rev. 1119). In Eph. 212 the one great promise is con- 
sidered as renewed by a series of solemn assurances 
(al &a0gkac tHs émaryyeNas). Peter's contemporaries 
are represented in Acts325 as 'sons'—i.e., heirs, who 
might enter into possession of the promise (d:a0jKy) 
to Ahraham, whilst in 78 the word óta67jky is used to 
designate the ordinance of circumcision.! 

The most recent inquiry into the historical meaning of brith 
is Kraetzschmar's Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten Testament 
(96) See also Valeton, ZA 7117121-22 224-260 13245-279 
['92 /.]: Bertholet, Die Stellung d. Isractiten u. Juden zu d. 
Fremden, 46, 87 f. 176, 214 [96]; WRS Rel, Sent.(*), 269 fF. 
312 /F. 47907, Nin. 46775 W. M. Ramsay, ‘Covenant’ in the 
Expositor, Nov. '98, pp. 321-336. N. S. 

COVERLET (703213), 2 K. 815 RV. See BED, 8 3 

COVERS (DEP). Ex. 37 16, etc. ; see Cup, 6. 

COW (13) Is. 117. See CATTLE, 8 2. 


COZ, RV strangely HAKKOZ (1D; kwe [B*A], 
Pekwe [Be superscr.] [B?^**1, kwe 1.) of JUDAH 
(1€h. 48). The name is probably not connected with 
llakkoz. As it occurs nowhere else, perhaps we should 
read TEKOA (prn, Oexwe; cp O^). See HAKKOZ, 
TEKOA. 


COZBI ('272, ‘deceitful,’ 8 79; cp Ass. usbu, 
* Jasciviousness,' Haupt, 5/507 on Gen. 385), daughter 
of Zur (Nu.251518), a Midianite, who was slain by 
Phinehas at Shittim (Nu. 256-18, P; yacB/e]i [BAFL], 
yocBia [Jos. «n7. iv. 610 12]). 


COZEBA, AV CuozEBA (7325), 1Ch.422t. Sce 
ACHZIB, I. 


CRACKNELS (0°73), 1 K. 145. Sce BAKEMEATS, 
2- 
CRAFTSMEN, VALLEY OF (D'NN `i), Neh. 
ll35 EV See CHARASILUM., 


CRANE (MVY; crpoyðia [BNAQ]), Is. 3814 Jer. 
87+ RV, AV by an error [see below] ‘swallow.’ In 
Is. 38 14 there is no ‘or’ between the first two names in 
MT, and (5! NARF omits “evr altogether, rendering the 
other word (mo) correctly xeMóor (sce SWALLOW, 2); 
in the second passage where in MT the same two 
words occur (Jer. 87) the connective particle is again 
omitted, this time by ©. Hence it has been suggested 
that in neither place should both words occur (Kloster- 
mann, Duhm, etc., omit «p in Is.) ; this receives some 
countenance from the fact that the MT order of the 
words is reversed in Targ. and Pesh. in Jer. 87. "The 
transposition misled most Jewish authorities as to the 
real meaning of the two words respectively, and our 
translators followed them, ‘That mp (or rather m3: see 
SWALLOW, 2) means 'swallow' or ‘swift’ there can be 
no doubt, and so the words ‘crane’ and ‘swallow’ 
should at least change places (as in RV). 

What ‘igur means is somewhat uncertain :? probably 
Grus communis or cinerca, which is the crane of 
Palestine. Once it bred in England, The passage in 
Isaiah refers to its 'chattering ';? and its powers of 


1 On the meaning of S:a@jxn, see Hatch, Essays on Biblical 
Greek, p. 47. 
2 Lagarde suggested that it means ‘bird 


Cu = (Ke ‘to turn back, return,” Uebers. 59). 
3 ‘The Heb. (n$£5) properly signifies a shrill penetrating 
sound, and is therefore more applicable to the stridulous cry of 


the swift than to the deep, trumpet-like blast of the crane.’ See 
the rest of Clie.'s note in Proph. Is., ad loc. 
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giving utterance to loud and trumpet-like sounds both 
when in flight and when at rest are well known. 

Cranes are migratory birds, spending the summer in N. 
latitudes and the winter as a rule in Central Africa and S. Asia; 
but some pass the cold season in the plains of S. Judæa. While 
travelling they fly in great flocks, and at times come to rest on 
the borders of some stream or lake. They appear to have fixed 
roosting-places, to which they return at night in large numbers. 
Jeremiah notices the regularity of their seasonal migrations. 


N. M. — A. E. S. 


CRATES (kparHc ^, -Hcac [V]), the name of a 
former viceroy ‘in Cyprus‘ (émi trav Kumpíov), who 
was left in charge of the citadel (of Jerusalem) by 
SOSTRATUS in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes: 
2 Macc. 429. 


CREATION. 1. Accounts! of Creation, —1t may be 
regarded as an axiom of modern study that the descrip- 
ONE tions of creation contained in the biblical 

1. Critical pane: JU ONT 

: records, and especially in Gen. 11-242," 
standpoint. ; $ i "v 
are permanently valuable only in so far 
as they express certain religious truths which are still 
recognised as such (see below, 8 25). “Vo seek for even 
a kernel of historical fact in such cosmogonies is incon- 
sistent with a scientific point of view. We can no 
longer state the critical problem thus: How can the 
biblical cosmogony be reconciled with the results of 
natural science? The question to be answered is rather 
this: From what source have the cosmogonic ideas ex- 
pressed in the O'T been derived? Are they ideas which 
belonged to the Hebrews from the first, or were they 
borrowed by the Hebrews from another people ? 

'Fhis question has passed into a new phase since the 
most complete form of the Creation-story of the Baby- 
lonians has become known to us in its 
cunciform original. ‘True, the story 
given in the tablets lies before us in a 
very fragmentary condition. The exact number of tablets 
is uncertain. Considerable /ace#@, however, have been 
recently filled up by the discovery of missing passages, and 
there is good hope that further excavations will one day 
enable us to complete the entire record. At any rate 
we are now able to arrange all the extant fragments in 
their right order-— which was not the case a few years 
ago—and so to recover at least the main features of the 
connection of the cuneiform narrative. Only a brief 
sketch of the contents can be given here.’ 

The * Creation-epic' begins by telling us that in the 
beginning, before heaven and earth were made, there 
was only the primeval ocean-flood. This is personitied 
as a male and a female being (.4psü and Tiamat). 


Long since, when above | the heaven had not heen named, 
when the earth beneath | (still) bore no name, 
when Apsi the primieval,— the generator of them, 
the originator (")Tiàmat;! who brought them both forth 
their waters in one together mingled, 
when fields were (still) unformed, 
seen— 


2. Babylonian 
epic. 


reeds (s1ill) nowhere 


1 On conceptions of creation, see below, $8 25-29; on words, 
see § 30. 

2 It may be ohserved here that Gen. 2 44 was, originally, the 
superscription, not the subscription. Schr., in his reproduction 
of the two narratives of the primitive story, rightly restores 
it as the heading (Studien sur Aritik der Urgesch., 1863, p. 
172. In that case the priestly narrator can hardly have 
continued with Gen. 1 1. [eed therefore with Di. (Genesis, 
17, 39), ‘This is the hirth-story of heaven and earth when 
Elóhim created them’ (pw enaz). Then continue, ‘Now 
the earth,’ etc. (7. 2). ‘Then God said, Let light be; and light 
was.' See Kautzsch's translation (Kan. //.$). 

3 Cp Del Das Bab, Welischopfungscpos (97); Jensen, 
Kosmol. 268-300; Zimmern, in Gunkel, ScAðp/. 401-417 ; and 
Ball, Light from the Fast, 1-21 (99). The metrical divisions 
are well marked. The epic is mainly composed in four-line 
stanzas, and in each line there is a ccesura. 

d [Ass. Museen Fiämat. ln line 17 of this first tablet we 
meet (most probably) with a god called Mummu. The name 
corresponds to the Mwijuts of Damascius (see below, $ 15, end), 
and is rendered by Frd. Del. in / 4, ‘the roaring.’ This is by 
no means certainly right ; for the grounds see Del. 119. Pinches 
renders, Lady Tiamat (xf. Times, 3166). But Jensen warns 
us that there is another munnnu., At any rate, the supposed 
connection with c3 must be abandoned.) 
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long since, when of the nas | not one had arisen, N 
when no name had been named, | no lot [been determined], 
then were made | the gods, [. . .]. 


'Thus the world of gods came into being. Its harmony, 
however, was not long maintained. Tiamat, the mother 
of the gods, was discontented with things as they were, 
and from hatred (it would seem) to the newly pro- 
duced Light, rebelled against the supreme gods, and 
drew some of the gods to her side. She also for her 
own behoof produced monstrous beings to help her in 
her fight. This falling away of Tiamat called for divine 
vengeance. ‘To reply to the call, however, required a 
courage which none of the upper gods possessed, till at 
last Marduk (Merodach) offered himself, on condition 
that, after he had conquered ‘Tiamat, the regal sway 
over heaven and earth should be his. In a solemn 
divine assembly this was assured to him. He then 
equipped himself for the fight, and rode on the war- 
chariot to meet ‘Tiamat and her crew. ‘The victory fell 
to Marduk, who slew Tiamat, and threw her abettors 
into chains. 

This is followed by the account of the creation of the 
world by Marduk. ‘The process is imagined thus. 
Marduk cuts in two the carcase of Tiamat? (the per- 
sonified ocean-flood), and out of the one part produces 
heaven, out of the other carth.? 

He smote herasa . . . | into two parts; 
one half he took, | he made it heaven’s arch, 


pushed bars before it, | stationed watchmen, 
not to ler oul its waters | he gave them as a charge. 


Thus the upper waters of Tiàmat, held back by bars, 
form heaven, just as in Gen.] the first step to the 
creation of heaven and earth consists in the separation 
of the upper from the lower waters by the firmament. 
Then follows a detailed description of the making of the 
heavenly bodies (‘stations for the great gods’). 

After this most unfortunately comes a great lacuna. 
We can venture, however, to state so much as this—that 
the missing passage niust have related the creation of 
the dry land, of plants, of animals, and of men. In 
support of this we can appeal (1) to separate small 
fragments, (2) to the account of Bérossus, (3) to the 
rccapitulation of the separate creative acts of Marduk 
in a hymn to that god at the close of the epic, and (4) 
to the description of the creative activity of Marduk in 
a second cunciform recension of the Creation-story 
lately discovered (on the various Babylonian Creation- 
stories, see also below, 8 13 /.). 

What then is the relation between this Babylonian 
and the chief biblical cosmogony? We have no right 
3. Relation to es assume MCN investigation that 

Geno. the Hebrew myth of Creation appears 

* in its original form in Gen. 1 r-24a. The 
present writer is entirely at one with Hermann Gunkel, 
whose work entitled Schöpfung u. Chaos in Urzeit und 
Endzeit? ('95) contains the fullest collection of the 
relevant evidence, that this myth has passed through a 
long development within the domain of Hebraism prior 
to the composition of Gen. 11-244, Only with a clear 
perception of this does critical method allow us to com- 
pare the latter document directly with the Babylonian 
Creation-epic. Then, however, our surprise is all the 
greater that in spite of the preceding development there is 
stillin the main points, a far-reaching coincidence between 
the myths. For instance, both stories place water and 
darkness alone at the beginning of things, and personify 
the primeval flood by the same name (Tiàmat = Téhóm). 
In both the appearance of light forms the beginning of 
the new order. Whether the production of light in 

1 Jensen denies that Tiámat is anywhere in the Creation-epic 
represented as a dragon; she is always, he thinks, a woman. 
It is, however, not probable that the popular view of Tiamat as 
a serpent had no effect on the poet of the Creation-epic. See 
Dracon, $ 4 Z- 

2 (Possibly the head of Tiámat is referred to at a later point of 
the story by Bérdssus. See below, 8 15.1 

3 The sub-title of this work, which will be referred to again, 


is ‘ Eine religionseeschichtliche Untersuchun über Gen. i. und 
Ap. Joh. xii. Mit Beiträgen von Heinrich Zimmern." 
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the Babylonian account was specified as a separate 
creative act or not (a point on which complete cer- 
tainty cannot as yct beobtained), Marduk is at any rate 
the god of light xar’ é£ox5rw, and, consequently, his 
battle with Tiamat is essentially a battle between light 
and darkness. In both accounts the creation of heaven 
is effected through the divine creator's division of the 
waters of the prim:eval flood, so that the upper waters 
form the heaven. In the Babylonian epic this division 
of the waters of the flood is in the closest relation to the 
battle with Tiamat; nor can we doubt that a paralle 
description once existed in the Hebrew myth of crea- 
tion, though it is but faintly echoed in Gen. 16/7. The 
list of the several creative acts runs thus in the two 
accounts :— 


BABVLONIAN. Gen. 1, iN PRESENT ORDER.l 


1. Heaven. 1. Heaven. 
2. Heavenly bodies. 2. karih. 
3. Earth. 3. Pkints. 
4. Plants. 4. Heavenly bodies. 
5. Animals. s. Animals. 
Men. 6. Men. 


6. 

There is much, however, to be said for the view that the 
present position of the heavenly bodies after the plants 
is secondary,? and that originally the creation of the 
heavenly bodies was related directly after that of heaven ; 
the order will then be the same in both accounts. 
Further coincidences can be traced in points of detail: 
e.g., the stress laid, in both accounts of the creation of 
the heavenly bodies, on their being destined to serve 
for the division of time (see also below, § 6). Can we 
doubt that, between accounts which have so many coin- 
cidences, there is a real historical connection ? 

We must now inquire how this connection is to 
be represented. There are two ways which are his- 
torically conceivable. Either the 
Hebrew and the Babylonian accounts 
are independent developments of a 
primitive Semitic myth, or the Hebrew 
is borrowed directly or indirectly from the Babylonian. 
Dillmann proposes the former view in connection with a 
remark that the Hebrew story cannot have been simplv 
borrowed from the Babylonians on account of the patent 
differences between the two narratives. ‘There is no 
doubt a common basis ; but this basis comes from verv 
early times, and its data have been developed and 
turned to account in different ways by the Israchtes and 
the Babylonians.'? In reply we may concede to Dill- 
mann that the cosmogony in Gen. 1 cannot have been 
simply taken over from the Babylonians, and that there 
are strong a priori reasons for admitting the existence 
of a common stock of primitive Semitic myths. Still, 
that the Hebrew myth, which is still visible in Gen. J, 
was borrowed at a later time from the Babylonians, is 
the only theory which accounts for the phenomena 
before us. There are features of the utmost importance 
to the story which cannot be satisfactorily explained 
except from the Dabylonian point of view. 

At the very outset, for instance, why, from a specifically 
Hebrew point of view, should the waters of the ¢é4dm be placed 
at the beginning of all things? Or we may put our objection to 
Di.'s theory thus, the quesiion to be answered by a cosmogony 
is this, * How did the visible heaven and earth first come into 
existence?’ The answer given in Gen. 1 is unintelligible in the 
mouth of an early Israelite, for it implies a mental piciure which 
is characteristically Babylonian. As the world Sul arises anew 
every year and every day, so, thought the Babylonian, must it 
originally have been produced. During the long winter the 
Babylonian plain looks like the sea (which in Babylonian is 
tidmtu, tiamat), owing to the heavy rains. Then comes the 


spring, when the god of the vernal sun (Marduk) brings forth 
the land anew, and by his potent rays divides the waters 


4. Distinctively 
Babylonian 
background. 


1 Most critics, however, reckon eight or seven creative acts. 
Cp Wellh. CH 187 ff. ; Bu. Urgesch. 4£8 ff. ; Di. Gen. 16, 37. 

2 See Gunkel, Schöpf- 14; ‘this unnatural arrangement may 
be explained hy supposing that when the frainework of the seven 
days was introduced, the plants, for which no special day re- 
mained, were combined with the earth, and so came to stand 
before the stars.' 

3 Di. Gem. (92) p. 11; cp his Ueber die Herkunft der 
urgeschichtl. Sagen (Berlin Acad. 1882), p. 427 F, and Ryle, 
Early Narratives of Gen., 12 j. 
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Tidmat which previously, as it were, formed a whole, and sends 
them partly upward as clouds, partly downward to the rivers 
and canals. So must it have been in the first spring, at the first 
New Year, when, after a fight between Marduk and Tiimat, 
the organised world came into being.! Or (for Marduk is also 
the god of the early morning sun), just as the sun crosses and 
conquers the cosmic sea (Tiámat) every morning, and out of the 
chaos of night causes to appear first the heaven and then ihe 
earth, so must heaven and earth have arisen for the first time on 
the first morning of creation. To imagine a similar origin of the 
myth from a Hebrew point of view, would be hopeless. “The 
picture requires as its scene an alluvial land, which Bahylonia 
is, and Palestine or the Syro-Arabian desert is not, and it requires 
further a special god of the spring sun, or of the carly morning 
sun, such as Marduk is and Yaliwé is not.2 


In short, rightly to understand the Babylonian account 
as, in its origin, a mythic deseription of one of the most 
familiar natural phenomena of Babylonia gives the key 
to the problem before us. The Israelitish cosmogony 
must have been borrowed directly or indirectly from the 
Babylonian (vp also 883 5 and 11). t. Z. 

‘The preceding sections contain (1) an account of the 
great Babylonian creation epic (8 2), (2) a comparison 

5. Mythical of this RD S chicf Hebrew Son ei 
basik of Gon. and a criticism of Dillmann s theory (3 
3), and (3) an explanation of the Daby- 


2) 
Prae loman myth and of its pale Jewish copy 
(84) Of these § 3 and § 4 relate to subjects on which 


it is not unbeconting for the present writer to speak.” 
‘Fhat there is more than one Hebrew cosmogony, will be 
shown presently; we will begin with that in Gen. 1 1-244, 
lt is a very unfortunate statement of Wellhausen ‘that 
the only detail in this section derived from mythology is 
that of chaos in 2. 2, the rest being, he thinks, due to 
reflection and systematie construction. Reflection, no 
doubt, is not absentes, the framework of days is 
certainly late 
Nor ean we content ourselves with comparing the data 
of Gen. 1 with any single mythology, such as the Baby- 
lonian.  Circumstanced as the Israelites were, we must 
allow for the possibility of Phoenician, Egyptian, and 
Persian, as well as Babylonian influences, and we must 
not refuse to take a passing glance at cosmogonies of 
less civilised peoples. For some elements in the Jewish 
Creation-story are so primitive that we ean best under- 
stand thein from the wide point of view of an anthro- 
pologist. 

The Babylonian parallelisms may be summed up 
briefly (cp above, 8 3). 'The points of contact are— (1) 
: the primzeval flood (p252— ‘Tiamat 
6. Parallelisms: P . i (anr ^ 

Babylonian. (2) the primzeval light (Marduk was a 

god of light before the luminaries were 
created), (3) the production of heaven by the division of 
the prim:eval flood, (4! the appointment of the heavenly 
bodies to regulate times and seasons, (5) the order of 
the creative acts (the parallelism, however, in the present 
form of Gen. 1 is imperfect), (6) the divine admonitions 
addressed to men after their creation.? To these may 
be added (7) creation by a word (see below, § 27), an 
idea which was doubtless prominent in the full Baby- 

! (The Babylonian New Year's festival called Zakmuk, which 
has clearly influenced the corresponding Jewish festival, stands 
in close relation 10 the ccsmogonic myth. For the ‘tablets of 
destiny,' on which the fates of all living were inscribed on New 
Years Day, were taken by Marduk from Kingu, the captive 
consort of ‘Tidmat (Tab. iv. 1121). In its popular conception, 
Zakmuk was probably at once the anniversary of creation and 
the day of judgment. So Karppe.] 

2 Sh Jensen, A'osmol. 307-309; Gunkel, .ScA2^/. 24-26. 

3 The germ of what follows is to be found in the £7, art. 
'Cosmogony,' 1877. The view of the history of mythological 
ideas among the Israelites is that which the writer has advocated 
in a series of works (some of them are referred to later), and 
which, with a much fuller array of facts, but with some question- 
able critical statements, has been put forward lately by Gunkel 
(95) On the general subject of cosmogonies, cp Fr. Lukas, 

rundbegriffe zu den Kosmogonieen der alten Volker (93), 
pp. 1-14, on the Babylonian myths and Genesis. 

3 Prol. ET 298. | 

5 Seethe fragment in Del. We/tschdpfungsepos, 4 f. 111. The 
admonitions relate to purity of heart, early morning prayer, and 
sacrifice. The passage on the creation of man has not yet been 
found ; but there is an allusion to this creative act in the con- 
cluding tablet. 
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lonian epie, and (8) the creation of man in the divine 
image, and the participation of inferior divine beings in 
the work.! 

Pha-nieian mythology is an embarrassing combination 
of Babylonian and Egyptian (possibly we should add 
Jewish *) elements, and 1s, moreover, 
known to us only from fragments of 
older works cited by Philo of Byblus and Damaseius.? 
Stull, distorted and discoloured as the myths presented 
to us may be, the main features of them have a very 
primitive appearance. — "The source of all things is 
described in the first of Philo's cosmogonies * as a chaos 
turbid and black as Erebus, which was acted upon by a 
wind (the pn of Gen. 12 [cp below, col. g44, n. 2]) 


7. Phenician. 


which became enamoured 5 of its own elements (dpyali. 
These ápxaí are the two sides or aspects of the divine 
being referred to—the male and female principle, the 
Litter of which in another of the Byblian. cosmogomes 
(Müller, uf. cif. ili, 500 f.) is called Baav. We may 
perhaps compare this Baav with Bohü? in the Hebrew 
phrase ohu zeid-&óAu (wasteness and wideness= chaos in 
Gen.12. Some would also connect it with the Baby- 
lonian Ba'u, the ‘great mother.’ "True, this goddess 
was held to be the consort of Ninib, the god of the rising 
sun, whereas Baav is the spouse of äveuos koXrias and 
her name is said to mean ‘night’ (= chaos ?). Fhe con- 
nection of Ba’u with Ninib, however, may perhaps be of 
later origin. The result of the union of the two divine 
&pxaí was the birth of Mwr—é.e., according to Halevy,’ 
TÒ Mor — menn (cp Prov. 824, menampal Mw7, we are 
told, was egg-shaped. Iere one may detect Egyptian 
influence, for Egyptian mythology knows of a world-cgg, 
which emerged out of the watery mass. (the god Nun). 
This is conhrmed by a reference in the cosmogony of 
Mochus (in. Damascius, 385) to Xovewp ‘the opener,’ 
whom it is tempting to connect with Ptah, the divine 
demiurge of Memphis ; the name of Ptah may have been 
explained in Phao'nician as the ' opener (ape), viz. of the 
cosmic egg. To the same eosmogony (Philo gives a 
different account) we owe the statement that this Xorowp 
split the egg in two,? upon which one of the pieces became 

1 See the Berossian story referred to below (8 ::). In the 
epic the creation of man was ascribed to Marduk (but cp Jensen, 
Aus nt. 292 f.) ; but it is possible (see Del. ef. ci. 110) that Marduk 
committed some part of the creation of the world to the other 
greater divinities. May we thus account for the evolutionary 
language of some parts of Gen. 1 11? * Let the earth bring forth’ 
would then mean ' Let the earth-god (a divine energy inherent 
in the earth) cause the earth to bring forth.’ 

? Considering the late date of the reporter, we cannot exclude 
this pom: 

3 Cp Baudissin, Studd. zur sem. Rel.-gesch. À (Essay 1.); 
Gruppe, Die grie h. Culte u. Mythen, | 351 fF. 

3 Müller, Avago, Hist. Grec. 8 565. 

5 The two later Targums explain mnbg nm in Gen. 12 by 
TENT wma ‘the spirit of love’ (cp Wisd. 1124). 
guo here, however, is that called forth by the need of help. 

9 De Vogüé, Mélanges, 6o f. 

7 Holzinger (note on Gen. 1 2) objects to the combination of 
Baav and Boh, that Baav appears as the mother of the two 
first men, which will not suit Dóhü ; but the Byblian mythologist 
is inerror,as WRS(Burneu Lectures[.17.5]) has pointed out. Aiwy 
is not properly a ‘mortal man,’ and mpwroyovos is a late inven- 
tion based upon a wrong theory ; here as elsewhere the dualism 
is artificial, Atwy is identical with the OvAwpos of Mochus, the 
xpóvos of Eudemus—/.e., Bay, ‘the world’ (see Eccl. 311). The 
connection with Rab, Ba'n i» more doubtful. Cp Jensen, Aosrol. 
245; Hommel, Die sert. Volker, V. 379 I-s AMT, 06, GB.1, 2353 
Haupt, Leitra sur slssyr. i. 181; and sce A Z,3a21.. Whether 
Tóhà (372) also was from the first a mythic word, is uncertain. 
The combination of tóhü and bc ha may be artificial; cp Jabal, 
Jubal, Tubal (Gen. 4 20-22), Ne'21 Dv Job 30 3), TET gerer: 
(Ezek. 6 14). 

8 MZ. 387; WRS in Burnett Lectures agrees. A 

9 Elsewhere Xovawpand his brother are said to have discovered 
the use of iron, like the Hebrew Tubal-Cain, himself probably a 
divine demiurge (see CAINITES, 8 to), W RS (Burnett Lectures) 
suggests that he may have invented iron to cut open the cosmic 
egg (cp the arming of Marduk in the Creation-epic, Tab. iv.) 
This is clearly correct. Kpóvos in Philo's theogony makes à 
and óópv to fight against Ovpavds. Originally, however, the 
weapon of the demiurge was the lightning; see Jiran, Aosmol. 
333- 
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heaven, and the other earth. Here we have a point of 
contact with the Babylonian and also with the Hebrew 
cosmogony, for the body of Tiamat is, in fact, as 
Robertson Smith in his Burnett Lectures! remarks, ‘ the 
matrix or envelope of the dark seething waters of 
primieval chaos,’ and the separation of the lower from 
the upper waters in Gen. 17 is only a less picturesque 
form of the same mythic statement. These are ‘ poor 
and beggarly elements,’ no doubt; but then Phoenicia 
lacked what Babylonia possessed, a poet who could 
select, and to some extent moralise, such parts of the 
tradition as were best worth preserving. We shall see 
later (§ 28) that Judæa had a writer who in some im- 
portant respects excelled even the author of the epic. 

Egyptian mythology, which had perhaps an original 
kinship to the Babylonian ? cannot be passed over, when 
we consider the close relations which long 
existed between Egypt and Canaan. The 
common Egyptian belief was that for many ages the 
latent germs of things had slept in the bosom of the 
dark flood (personified as Nut or Nüit and Nun). How 
these germs were drawn forth and developed was a story 
told differently in the different nomes or districts. 

At Elephantiné, for instance, the demiurge was called Hnumu ; 
he was the potter who moulded his creatures out of the mud of 
the Nile (which was the earthly image of Nun); or, it was also 
said, who modelled the world-egg. His counterpart at Memphis, 
the artizan god Ptah, gave to the light-god, and to his body, 
the artistically perfect form. At Hermopolis it was Thoth who 
made the world, speaking it into existence. ‘That which flows 
fiom his mouth,’ it is said, ‘happens, and what he speaks, comes 
into being.’ Inthe east of the Delta, a more complicated account 
was given. Earth and sky were originally two lovers lost in the 
primzeval waters, the god lying under the goddess. * On the day 
of creation a new god, Shu, slipped between the two, and seizing 
Nuit with both hands, lifted her above his head with outstretched 
arms.’ Thus, among other less striking parallelisms, we have 
in Egypt, as well as in Babylonia and in Palestine, the primeval 
flood, the forcible separation of heaven and earth, and creation 
by a word, as elements in the conceptions of creation, 

The subject of Iranian parallelisms has been treated 
at great length by Lagarde,* who argues for the depend- 
ence of the Priestly Writer as regards the 
order of the works and days, on a Persian 
system, against which, however, in the very act of 
borrowing from it, this writer protests. It is not 
probable, however, that the indebtedness of the Jews 
to Persia began so early ; it is not before the latter part 
of the Persian rule that the direct influence of Persian 
beliefs (themselves largely influenced by Babylonian) 
begins to be clearly traceable in Judaism. If we could 
venture to identify the ARTAXERXES (g.7'.) of Ezra with 
Artaxeraes IT., it would be easier to adopt Lagarde's view. 
Inthe present stageof critical inquiry, however, this course 
does not appear to be advisable. Nor is it at all certain 
that the Iranian belief in the creation of the world in 
six periods goes back so far as to the time of Artaxerxes 
Il. It is referred to only in the late book called 
Bundehish, and in one or two passages of the Yasna 
(19248) and the Vispered (74), which, on philological 
grounds, are regarded as comparatively late. Caland, 
indeed, has endeavoured to show? that in the Yasht of 
the Fravashis (or protective spirits) a poetical reference 
is made to the creative works of Ahura Mazda, in the 
order in which these are given in the Bundehish.9 But 
what object can we have in tracing the Hebrew account 
to the lranian, when we have, close at hand, the 
Babylonian story, from which the Iranian is plairily 
derived? The reference, or at least allusion, to chaos 

1 Second series (Z.S). 

2 Cp llommel, Der bab. Ursprung der deypt. Kultur, 1892 
(inter alia, the Egyptian Nun is connected with Bab, Anum, 


the god of the heavenly ocean). 

3 See Brugsch. Xel. s. Myth. der alten Acgypter, 22 107 161 
and elsewhere; Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 128 146; Meyer, GA 74. 

3 Purim, ein Beitr. zur Gesch. der Rel. (87). 

5 TAT 23 179-185 [89]. 

6 The order is—heaven, the waters, earth, plants, animals, 
mankind. Light, the light in which God dwells, is itself un- 
created—an inconsistency due to Babylonian influence (see col. 
gson.1). In Job$87 here may be a tendency to this belief 
(see § 21 [e]. 


8. Egyptian. 


9. Iranian. 
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in Gen. 12 is at any rate not Iranian; why should the 
other features in the narrative be? It would no doubt 
be possible to give the epithet ‘ Iranian’ to the ascription 
of ideal perfection to the newly created world in the 
Hebrew cosmogony.  Dut it is by no means necessary 
todoso. Such idealisation would be naturally suggested 
by the thought that the evil now so prominent in the 
world cannot have lain within the purpose of the divine 
creator.! Besides, Jewish thinkers would inevitably be 
repelled by Zoroastrian dualism. ‘The existence of the 
two primaval antagonistic spirits is not indeed alluded 
to in the rock-cut inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes; 
but the best scholars agree that it formed part of the 
old Zoroastrian creed; it is indeed expressly recognised 
in the Gathas (Yasna xxx.) Ahura Mazda, the ‘ inuch- 
knowing Lord,' assisted by the six Amshaspands, is the 
creator of all the good things in the world. [eis opposed, 
however, by Angra Mainyu, to whom the material and 
moral possession of the world is ascribed. All that we 
can venture to suppose, is a possible indirect influence of 
the high Zoroastrian conception of Ahura Mazda on the 
conception of Yahwé formed by the Babylonian Jews. 
'The details of the Jewish Creation-story arose inde- 
pendently of Persia. 

Points of contact with more primitive mythologies 
also are numerous. Abundant material will be found in 
Sir George Grey's Polynesian  Mvtho- 


RE logy, and vol. vi. of Waitz and Ger- 
p a land's Anthropologie der Naturvilker. 
mythologies. ; 


That dry land and animate life, but not 
matter, had a beginning, and that, before the present 
order of things, water held all things in solution, are 
opinions common among primitive races, and one of the 
niost widely spread mythie symbols is the egg. The 
expression in Gen. 1e, ‘and the breath of Elohim was 
brooding ? (nent) over the surface of the waters,’ has its 
best illustration (in the absence of the mythic original 
which probably represented the deity as a bird) in the 
common Polynesian representation of Tangaloa, the god 
of heaven, and of the atmosphere, as a bird which hovered 
over the ocean-waters, till, as it is sometimes said, he 
laid an egg? (the world-egg). This egg is the world- 
egg, and we may suppose that ‘in the earliest form of 
the [Hebrew] narrative it may have been said '' the bird 
of Elohim”; ‘wind " appears to bean interpretation. '? 
The forcible separation of heaven and earth (Gen. 17 10) 
is illustrated, not only by the interesting Egyptian myth 
mentioned above (§ 8), but also by the delightful Maori 
story told by Sir George Grey, and illustrated by Lang 
in a not less delightful essay (Custom and Myth, 45 ff.). 
The aneedotal character of myths like these adds to 
their charm. It is only in the last stage of a religion 
that cosmogonies are systematised, — 
Greek endings, each the little passing-bell 
That signifies some faith 's about to die, 

though the death-struggle may be prolonged, and may 
issue in a higher life. 

We have thus seen that the Creation-story in Gen. 1 1- 


1 Gunkel less naturally thinks that in the formula, ‘And God 
saw that it was good,’ there is an implied contrast to the evil 
state called £0/42-Ó0A ü (chaos). ; 

2 The word zm (Piel) occurs only twice, and both times (as in 
Syriac) of a bird's brooding. See Dt. 3211, and Driver's note 
(Deut. 358, foot), also We. Pro£.(8) 395 CED] Jer. 239, should 
be 3272 [Grátz]. Hence the Talmudists compared the divine 
spirit to a dove (cp Mt.316 Mk.1ro Lk.322) The Pha- 
nician myth, in the very late form known to us, has lost all 
trace of the bird-symbol ; it speaks only of a wind (r7). 

3 Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. 6241. In Egypt, too, the first 
creative act begins with the formation of an egg: but it is the 
egg of the sun, and nothing is said of a bird which laid the egg 
(see Brugsch, Rel. u. Myth. der alien Aegypter, 301 f) 

4 EB art. ‘Cosmogony,’ 1877. In 1855 the same idea 
occurred to Gunkel (ScAéfy. 8). It is of course not a storm- 
bird that is meant; storm-birds are not uncommon: see, e.g., 
the Babylonian myth of Adapa, in which the south wind is 
represented as having wings, and cp Ps. 1810 [r1]). See 
WiNDS. 
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24a is not, as Wellhausen represents (above, 8 5), merely 
31; Fuller the uu os eae It has a 
f considerably mythic substratum. That 
Mm. substratum is mainly Babylonian ; but 

Me li Egyptian and even Persian influence is not 
excluded. Indeed, for that singular passage Gen. 12, 
Egyptian influence, either direct or more probably 
(through Phoenician or Canaanitish mythology) indirect, 
seems to be suggested. We are thus brought face to 
face with a new problem. How is it that the Priestly 
Writer, with his purified theology, and his comparatively 
slight interest in popular tradition, should have adopted 
so much mythology as the basis of his statement that 
‘God created the heaven, the earth, and all that is in 
the earth, and hallowed the seventh day ' ? 

If the Yahwist had given a creation-story, corre- 
sponding to his Flood-story, the phenomena of Gen. 1 
12. Lost J^ ud not be so up The ecu. 

n 2? Writer might thus be taken to have acted 
original. m a US cS Ra EU CHA ARN NE 
consistently by giving an improved version 
of both traditional stories.! But we have no Yahwistic 
creation-story, except indeed in a fragmentary form, 
and though the lost portion of the cosmogonie preface 
to J's Paradise-story (based probably on a Canaanitish 
story) must have differed greatly from the cosmogony 
in Gen. 1, yet it is most improbable that P would 
spontaneously have thought of competing with J by 
producing a new semi-Babylonian cosmogony. In the 
next place it should be noticed that the Flood-story 
which J has borrowed, directly or indirectly, from 
Babylon, stands in Babylonian mythology in close 
connection with the creation-story ; the two events are 
in fact only separated by the ten antediluvian Chaldzean 
kings and an uncertain interval between creation and 
the foundation of a dynasty. ‘The list of the ten kings 
is certainly represented, however imperfectly, by J's 
Cainite genealogy (see CAINITES § 3/.) ; it is probable 
therefore that J (as represented by the stratum called J.) 
originally had a ereation-story with strong Babylonian 
affinities, and that P used this story as the basis of his 
own cosmogony. 

Accepting this hypothesis, we are no longer surprised 
at the echoes of mythology in Gen. L1-244. Underneath 
P we recognise the débris of the cosmogony of Ja The 
Priestly Writer did not go out of his way to collect 
Babylonian mythic data; he simply adopted and 
adapted the work of a much earlier writer. 


The hypothesis is due to the sagacity of Budde,? and the more 
clearly we discern the mythic elements in P's cosmogony, the 
more probable and indeed inevitable does the hypothesis become. 
That the old cosmogony has been lost, is much to be deplored ; 
but we can easily believe that it would have been too trying to 
devout members of the ‘congregation’ to have had before them 
in the same book the early and almost half-heathenish recension 
of a Canaanitish-Babylontan cosmogony produced by Jz and the 
much more sober but in all essentials thoroughly orthodox recast 
of this recension due to the Priestly Writer. Whether the latter 
found any reference to the sabbath in the older story which 
might seem to justify his insertion of the divine appointment of 
the sabbath, we do not know. ped finds a reference to the 
17th and z4th days of the month in the fifth tablet of the epic 
(44.17 Sr); and Zimmern even inserts conjecturally ‘on the 
sabbath ' (line 18) ; but whether any part of this obscure passage 
lay in any form before Ja, must remain uncertain. 


The explanation given by Zimmern (above, § 4) does 
justice, as no other explanation can do, to the circum- 
stances and the ideas of the ancient 
Babylonians at a comparatively remote 
period. Jf it somewhat closely re- 
sembles the explanation of the Baby- 
lonian flood-story, this is no objection. The post- 
diluvian earth may in a qualified sense be called a new 
earth, and some mythologies expressly recognise that 
the present creation is rather a re-creation.’ Still, it 


1 P has in fact given his own Flood-story in which the tradi- 
tion of J is harmonised with P's theory of the history of cultus. 


See DELUGE, 8 4 /. 
2 Urgesch. 470-4925 ZA TIV 637 J. U86). Cp Bacon, Gen. 


13. Develop- 
ment of the 
Epic. 


3337. ['92}. 
See, e.g., the legend of the (non-Aryan) Santals of Bengal in 
Hunter's Aural Bengal, 150 f. . 
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would be rash to suppose that even this explanation 
entirely accounts. for the Babylonian myth. dt may 
very possibly have been the theory of the most thought- 
ful of the Babylonian priests- of those who did most 
for the systematising of the mythic details. ‘Fhe details, 
however, are themselves so peculiar that they invite a close 
examination and a fuller application of the comparative 
method. When this lias been given we see that a long 
mythic development must have preceded the story of the 
creation epic, which is not like an isolated rock rising 
out of a vast plain, but like a tree which derives its 
sustenance from a rich vegetable mould, itself of very 
gradual formation. It is out of the mould of primieval 
folklore that the great creation-myth has drawn its life ; 
later ages recombined the old material, and gave the 
result a new meaning. Man invents but little; the 
Babylonians, we may be sure, borrowed their dragon- 
myth, and much besides, from earlier races, whose modes 
of thought lie outside of our present field of study. 

The comparative lateness of the ‘epic’ (the title is 
not inappropriate) which .Asur-bani-pal added to his royal 
library, is too obvious to require argument; but it is 
plain also that it is based upon archaie materials, In 
particular the nivth of ,.Apsü and Tiamat can be traced 
as far back as to 1500 #.C. through inscriptions which 
refer to the ' abysses' or ‘seas’ of Babylonian temples 
(sce NISUS SN 2); these “seas were in fact 
trophies of the victory of the young Sun-god over the 
primeval, cosmic sea, with which Tiamat is to be 
identified. In rsoo BC. this myth was doubtless 
already of immemorial antiquity. 

Other less elaborate creation-stories are known to 
us—specimens of the very varied traditions which had 
14. Parallel at s SU LOADER ] Some are 

forms preserved in fragments of Bérossus and 
Damascius, others have only lately been 
revealed to us by T. G. Pinches and his predecessor the 
lamented G. Smith, whom Aiur-bani- pal would certainly 
have recognised as worthy to have been one of the 
dupsarri, or scribes, of his library, for it was he who 
was the discoverer and the first translator of. Axur-bani- 
pal's great ' Creation-epic.' 

The Greek-reading world owed its chief acquaintance 
with Babylonian mythology to a Greck-writing priest 
in Beros- of Bel named Berossus pe oe D EGE 3 

: It is unfortunate that we know his book 
sian, etc. « As ieee Iv fi -ery j rfect extracts ;? 

XaAóaixd only from very imperfect extracts ; 
but, considering his competence and his unique oppor- 
tunities of consulting ancient documents, we cannot 
afford to neglect these extracts. One of the most 
important of them is a fragment of a cosmogony. lts 
resemblances to statements in both the creation-storics 
of Genesis, especially the first, are obvious. Among 
them we may mention (1) the description of the 
primzeval darkness and water, (2) the name Oaure ? (cp. 
pn) translated aXaeca, which is given to the woman 
who ruled over the monsters of chaos,? and (3) the 
origin ascribed to heaven and earth, which arose out 
of the two halves of the body of Qaure, cut asunder hy 
Bel, while the creation of man by one of the gods (at 
Bél's command), who mixed with clay the blood which 
flowed from the severed head, not of Bel, but of the 
dragon Tiámat,* may be compared, or contrasted, with 
Gen. 27. 


1 See Müller, Frag. Hist. Grec. 2 497; Budde, Urgesch. 
474° 485; and cp Tiele, BAG 11 ; Schr. COT 113 

? According to Robertson Smith's happy restoration, ZA 
6339. The text has @aAaré. 

Cp those monsters with the ‘helpers of Rahab' in Job 
913 KV, and with the ‘four beasts’ which came up from 
the * great sea’ (Dan, 72-4). The latter passage is eschatological. 
The powers of evil will again be let loose and rule upon earth, 
but will at last be overcome (cp ANTICHRIST, § 4). 

4 The correction of éavro? (twice) in the text of Bérdssus (in 
Syncellus, 52 7.) is due to Dindorf; but its importance was 
noticed first by Stucken (Astralmythen 155). The text is 
translated by Lenormant, Les origines, 1 507, and Gunkel, Schopf. 
19. Just before mention "has been made of the formation of earth 
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The theogony of Damascius! (6th cent. A.D.) is at 
first sight of less importance. Jt shows, however, more 
clearly than the Berossian fragment that the essential 
features of the story of the epic were well known, for 
the two chief mythic names mentioned by Damascius— 
viz., Tavde and Amagcwy—are plainly derived from 
‘Tiamat and Apsü, whilst the only begotten son of this 
couple is Mwvyus, which corresponds to the obscure name 
Mummu in the epic (Tab. 1, 7. 4, 13; sce above, § 2, 
second note). 

We now turn to the cuneiform records, among which 
the so-called Cuthzean cosmogony (79 1149 A)? is 
16. Three "?! t° be included. (a) The nee of these 

> is the great Creation-epic, of which the 
cuneiform «der has already heard. dts place of 
mens bacon ce un 
origin was, of course, Babylon, as appears 

from the fact that its hero is the god Marduk, who 
was the patron of Babylon. Obviously this is only 
one of several local versions of the primitive myth. 
In the original story Bel of Nippur was, no doubt, 
the great. god who overcame Tiamat, and prepared 
the way for creation. The priests of the other sacred 
cities, however, had to protect the interests of their 
patron deities, and local Creation-myths were the result. 

(^) In another version of the myth,” the fight between 
the divine champion and ‘Tiamat occurs after the 
creation, and is waged for the deliverance of gods and 
men alike. ‘Who will set forth (to slay) the dragon, 
to rescue the wide carth and seize the royal power? 
Set forth, O God SCH, slay the dragon, rescue the 
wide earth, and seize the royal power.' An extravagant 
account is given (in the manner of the Jewish Talmud) 
of the dragon's size, and it is said that when the dragon 
was slain its blood flowed night and day for three 
years and three (six?) months. This may suggest the 
ultimate mythic origin of ‘a time, times, and a half’ in 
Dany 127 Rev 203: 

(c) A much fuller and, if we assume its antiquity, more 
important narrative is the * non-Semitic' one translated 
by Pinches in 1890 from a bilingual text discovered by 
G. Smith. It is a mixture of creation- and culture- 
myth, and as a culture-inyth we have already had 
occasion to refer to it (see CAINITES, 8 3) The 
creation-story is given only in allusions. lt is stated that 
once upon a time ther: was no vegetation, and ‘all the 
lands' (of Babylonia?) were sea. ‘Then there arose a 
movement 1n the sea, and the most ancient cities and 
temples of Babylonia were created. Next the sub- 
ordinate divine beings called Anunnaki were created, 
after which Marduk set a reed on the water," formed 
dust, and poured it out beside the reed. Then, ‘to 
cause the gods to dwel in a delightful place, he 
made mankind (ep Gen. 126 /:) with tlie co-operation of 


and heren out of the two parts of Ouop(e)kar (with whom the 
reporter of Béróssus identifies Tiāmat) It stands to reason 
that the severed head spoken of in connection with the creation 
of man must be Tidimat's, not that of the Creator, though 
Eusebius already had before him the reading éavrov (see Budde, 
Urgesch. 479). The passage is therefore not a statement. of 
the kinship of God and man (WRS Hel, Sem.) 43), though 
it is of course to be assumed that the god spoken of made man 
in his own physical likeness (cp Maspero, Dawn of Cit. 110). 
Strange to say, the name Oxop(w)xa seems to have come into 
the text of Bérdssus by mistake. For most likely it is a cor- 
ruption of Marduk (Jastrow, Ae. of Bab. and Ass. 53 cp 
H. Wright, 7.41071 7.) ‘Phe story, however, is only 
intelligible on the theory adopted in this note. . 

1 See Schr. COT 1 12; Jensen, Aosmol. 270 ff. 

2 Sce Zimmern, Z.4, 1897, 317 J. The story relates to the 
mythological history of a king of the primitive age, and is not 
cosmogonic. 

3 See Zimmern's transl. in Gunkel, Schöpf. 417-419. The 
colophon assigns this tablet also to the library of ASur-bani-pal. 

4 Pinches, A72) 6109 JF. ; cp Hommel, Deutsche Rundschau, 
(91), pp. 105-114. A. Jeremias represents this and similar 
myths as artificial products, composed in a Babylonian interest 
(Beitr. zur Assyr. ii. 1108); but the priests certainly did not 
invent altogether. 

5 Cp the name ‘land of reeds and canals,’ given to S. Baby- 
lonia on the vases of Esaganna, king of Erech, before 4500 B.C. ; 
and see the illustration of gigantic Chaldzan reeds, Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ. 552. 
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the goddess Aruru (whom we shall have to refer to 
again, col. 949, n. 4). We are allowed to infer that 
this waste of water had been converted into a fruitful 
plain by the industry of the newly created men, acting 
under the direction of the gods; and to these gods is 
ascribed the greatest of all human works, the erection 
of the sacred cities of Babylonia with their temples. 
Thus the most characteristic part of the Babylonian 
myth —viz., the fight of the sun-god with Tiaimat—is 
conspicuous by its absence. ‘The reader should notice 
this, as it illustrates one of the two chief Hebrew 
cosmogonies (see below, 8 20 [c]). 

The statement that the myth which underlies Gen. 1 
is of Babylonian origin may now be supplemented thus. 

1. The epic of A£ur-bàni-pal's library stands at the 
height of a great mythic development. We cannot 
therefore presume that we have re- 
covered the exact form of the Babylonian 
myth on which the narrative in Gen. 1 
(or the earlier narrative out of which that in Gen. ] 
has grown) is based. 

2. Since there were several creation-stories in Baby- 
lonia, it is e Ariori probable that other stories besides 
that referred to inay, either as wholes or in parts, have 
influenced the creation-stories in l'alestine. 

These reasonable inferences suggest two fresh inquiries, 
We have to ask, x. What is the earliest date at which 
the adoption of Babylonian myths by 


17. Provisional 
result. 


19. Date of the Israelites is historically conceivable ? 
natural- z . PAE 
: i and 2. What evidence have we of the 
isation. 


existence of other Hebrew creation-myths 
than that in Gen. 1:-24e, some of which may even 
enable us to fill up incomplete parts of that narrative? 

In reply to the first question it is enough to refer to 
recent studies on the Amarna tablets. The letters in 
Babylonian cunciform sent by kings and governors of 
Western Asia to Amen-hotep If]. and Amen-hotep IV. 
prove that, even before the Egyptian conquests and the 
rise of the Assyrian kingdom, Babylonian culture had 
spread to the shores of the Mediterranean. — ' Religious 
myths must have formed part of this culture.'! lt is 
therefore in the highest degree probable that Babylonian 
creation- and deluge- myths penetrated into Canaan 
before the fifteenth century B.c., and as soon as the 
Israelites became settled in Palestine they would have 
opportunities enough of absorbing these myths. 

At the same time it should be noticed that there are 
also several other periods in Israclitish history when 
either an introduction of new or a revival of old myths 
is historically conceivable.* The /irs/ is the time of 
David and Solomon. ‘The former appears to have had 
a Babylonian secretary (see SitAVSHA); the latter 
admitted into his temple a brazen ‘sea’ (representing, 
as shown already, the primzeval //óm or tiàmat) and a 
brazen serpent (representing the dragon; see NEHUSH- 
TAN) The second is the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C., when Aramzean, Assyrian, and neo-Babylonian 
influences became exceedingly strong, and were felt 
even in the sphere of religion. The ¢hzrd and fourth 
are the exilic and post-exilic periods, when (see e.g., 
Job and Is. 40-55) there was a revival of mythology 
which thc religious organisation of Judaism could 
neutralise but not put down. 

In replying to the second question (as to the evidence 
for other cosmogonic stories in the OT), we must of 

course be satisfied with very incomplete 
20 OT ren references. Such we can find bol in 
to other cos- pre-exilic and in post-exilic writings. 

CEN. Pre-exilic references occur in (a) Gen. 

pre-ex(ice 4925, in (4) Judg. 520, and especially in 
(c) the introduction to the Eden-story ; post-exilic in 

1 Che. .Vineteenth Century, Dec. 1891, p. 964. 

2 This has been repeatedly shown by Cheyne (see e.g., Job 
and Solomon, 76-78; OPs. 202, 268-270, 279, 391); cp Gunkel, 
Schöpf., which, in spite of some critical deficiencies (see notice in 


Crit. Rev., July 1895), is too ingenious and instructive not to be 
recommended to advanced students. 
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(d) Job 157 f. (e) 384-11 (f) Prov. 822-31 (besides the | 


passages on the DRAGON). 

(a) The phrase in the Blessing of Joseph, ‘the flood | 
(@h5m) couching! beneath’ (cp Gen. 711), is certainly 
the echo of a Tidmat-myth, and (4) the ‘stars from 
their roads' (a Babylonian phrase?) in Judg. 520 of a 
myth like that in the fifth tablet of the epic. 

(c) Gen. 244-7 needs more special, even if brief, treat- 
ment. h runs thus, the original introduction of the 
Eden-story having been abridged by the editor of JLP. 

fa a when Yahwe (Elohim) made earth and heaven. Now 
there were no bushes as yet upon the earth, and no herbage as 
yet sprouted forth, for Vahwe [Elohim] had not caused it 1» 
rain upon the earth, and there was no man to ull the ground, 
but a flood 5 used to come up from the earth and drench the 
whole face of the ground ; then Vahweé [KElóhim] formed man of 
dust from the ground, and breathed into his nostrils breath of 
life, and man became a living being.’ 

Evidently this belongs to the second section of a 
mythological creation-story, and its details are all of 
Babylonian origin. Like Pinehes' non-Semitic creation- 
story (above, 8 16 [Z] it describes, though with 
mythic exaggeration, the phenomena witnessed by the 
first colonists of Babylonia, ‘Phe extremely small rair- 
fall in Lower Mesopotamia was remarked upon by 
Herodotus (1193) ; consequently, without the careful 
direction and control of the yearly inundation of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris the land would be cither 
marsh or desert. — Water-plants there must have been 
for à season even in the most desolate tracts; but the 
myth-writers imagine a time when even reeds had not 
yet appeared, and when ‘all the lands were sca ' (myth, | 
4 10), since ‘a flood used to come up (it scemed) 
from the earth’ (Gen. 26). Next, the Hebrew writer 
tells us that Yahwé formed man out of dust (27), just 
as, in the myth (7. 20 /.), Marduk, with the help of 
the potter-goddess Aruru,* makes man (no doubt) of clay, 
and somewhat as, in the story of Bérossus (sce above, | 
8 15), one of the gods forms men out of earth moistened | 
with "Tiàmat's (not Pél’s) blood. ‘The sequel in the 
Hebrew story has obviously been abridged. ‘There 
must have been some reference to the peaceful subjuga- 
tion of the yearly flood, otherwise how could Yahwé 
have ' planted a garden (or park) in Eden’ (v. 8)? So 
in the old myth we hear next that Marduk made the 
Tigris and the Euphrates ‘in their places,’ the reeds and 
the woods, and the green of the fields (// 23-26). 
Besides this affinity of its contents to the non-Semitie 
Creation-myth the Yahwistic passage has a striking 
resemblance in form to the first tablet of the Creation- 
epic, which, as it now stands, is of course a Semitic 
work. 

On (d) Job157 f, (e) 384-11, (f) Prov. 822-31 we 
must be brief. 

In (dJ) we have apparently a reference to a more 
heroic mpwróyovos than the Adam of the Yahwist (like 

vy. the Yima of the Avesta and the Maui 
21. Post-exilic. of New Zealand mythology, and some- 
what like the Adapa of a Babylonian myth)? who shared 
the privileges of the divine or semi-divine members of 
the council of Eloah. This first man was an embodi- 
ment of absolute Wisdom, and it is noteworthy that the 


l The name suggests a wild beast (Gen. 499). The same 
epithet (ris) is given to Nergal, the god of the nether world 
in s GilgameS-epic (Fab. xii, in Jeremias, Vorstellungen, 
69). 

2 mboo= Bah. alkate, plur. of alaktu (Sog Mex). Cp sa 
kakkabáni Samdme al-kat-su-nu ‘the way of the stars of heaven’ 
(Del. Ass. 7/145 684), 

3 =Ass. efu (stu), ‘flood, waves, high tide’ (so Frd. Del., 
Lyon, Hommel), The cylinder inscription of Sargon states 
that he planned great irrigation works for desert lands, opening 
the dams, and causing the waters to flow everywhere ki gicls 
edi, * like the exuberance of a flood.” 

4 Aruru probably means ‘potter’ (Jensen). In the Gilgameš- 
epic (8 34) this goddess kneads Kabani out of clay (titu). The 
Yahwist puts ‘dust’ (455) for ‘clay’ (aer): but we find the 
latter word in Job 836, ‘Pyp “HAD (the same root p» is used 


in the spic . 
5 Cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 659 ff. 
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same word >big ‘to be brought forth,’ is used of this 


wondrous personage and of the Wisdom who is described 
in Prov. 8, and that, equally with the Wisdom of Proverbs, 
the first man spoken of by Eliphaz came into existence 
before the hills. ‘This myth has a very Babylonian 
appearance, and may conceivably belong to the same 
cycle as the myth of Enoch (= Noah, the ‘first man’ 
of the second age of the world), who was said to have 
derived his wisdom from his intercourse with angels. 

In (e) Job354-11 we find the singular notion (7. 7) 
that the stars are older than the carth. In. the 
creation-epic the creation of the stars as ‘stations for 
the great gods’ (see StARS, 8 3 d), follows on the sub- 
jugation of the dragon of chaos and the creation of 
heaven and earth (out of the earcase of “Fiamaty. The 
Hebrew poet, however, does not perhaps consider this 
story, or even its purified offshoot in Gen, L to be a 
worthy representation, Heaven and its stars must 
always have existed for Yahwe and the ‘holy ones? to 
dwell in (cp Is. 26:9 ‘dew of lights’ and the ‘endless 
lights’ where Ahura dwells.) in the Avesta}. He adits, 
indeed, that the ocean once on a time resisted Yahwe, 
and was forced into obedience (ep Ps. Melo), Of à 
separation of upper and lower waters, however, he has 
nothing to say. 

In ( £) Prov. 8 22-31 we find the same careful restriction 
of the mythological element. “The mysterious caprices 
of the ocean still suggest a primavel rebellion cen its 
part against Yahwe ; but this is described in the simplest 
manner. Of a time when chaos reigned supreme we 
hear nothing.  Yahwé and Wisdom were together before 
the earth was.? In fact the new quasi-mythic represeuta- 
tion. of Wisdom was incompatible with the antique 
Babylonian cosmogony. 

‘Lhese passages seem to show that there was a great 
variety of view in the post-exilic period respecting the 
22. Prophetical ET d M rU Some 
aud historical Y pts ssi to have Las t e dE 

writers. myth (except in the pa est a m); others 
seem to have found it symbolically 
useful. To this we shall return presently (3 23). There 
is a remarkable phenomenon respecting the pre-exilic 
time which has a prior claim on our attention. Though 
both J, and J, have a cosmogony (8 12), there is an almost 
complete silence respecting such myths in the pre-exilic 
prophetie literature. “There is, in fact, only one passage 
(Am. 93) that remotely suggests the existence of a 
creation-myth. This obscure passage has been considered 
elsewhere (see SERPENT, § 3), and it may suffice here 
to point out that mythology did not come naturally to 
the early Israelites, and that one great aim of the 
prophets was to recall their countrymen to old [sraelitish 
ways: Solomon who affeeted foreign fashions was no 
true Israehte. We need not be surprised, therefore, at 
the scanty references in the greater prophets to such 
figures of the Babylonian and Canaanitish myths as the 
Dragon, the Cherubim, the Seraphim. It is to a 
historical writer that we are indebted for the information 
that there was a brazen serpent, symbolising probably 
the Dragon (see NEHUSIITAN, § 2), in Solomon's temple. 
At a later period (post-exilic) references to the Chaos- 
dragon, to the subjugation of the primieval sea by 
Yahwé, and to some other features of mythic tradition, 
abound. Nor was the spring of mythic imagery dried 
up even in still later times, as the apocalyptic writings 
show. See DRAGON, RAHAB, SERPENT, ANTICHRIST, 
ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION, ABYss, ARMAGEDDON, 
APOCALYPSE. 
If the above presentation of facts be correct, it is a 


1 So, in Babylonian mythology, the sky-god Anu dwells in 
the highest region of the universe, in the north towards the pole, 
where no storm can dim the perpetual brilliance (see Jensen, 
Aosmol. 651). Tı is the ‘heaven of Anu,’ in which the inferior 
gods take refuge at the Deluge (Deluge-story, Z. 108). 

2 The text of this fine ge is not free from corruption. 
E Che. Jewish Rel. Life, Lect. iv., and cp Gunkel, ScAdf/. 
93/- 
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mistake to assert that the Israelites had, from their 
entranee into Canaan onwards, a fairly 
complete creation-myth, in which Yahwe 
took the place of Marduk, and /e4óm, 
liwydthan, tannin, rahab, cte., that of the dragon 
Tiamat. This theory has indeed been vigorously defended 
by Gunkel; but it is liable to grave eritical objections. 
It is a significant fact that Amos (see last §) has little if 
any comprehension of the mythical serpent (sm), and 
that the Israclites who worshipped in Solomon's temple 
completely misunderstood the true meaning of * Nehush- 
tan,’ while from the time of the Babylonian ‘exile’ un- 
mistakable references to the dragon-myth abound. 
This implies, not of course that there was not previously 
a Hebrew dragon-myth, but that a revival of mythology 
had brought the old myth into fresh prominence. It is 
probable that before the ‘exile’ the cosmogonic myths of 
the Israelites at large were in a very fragmentary state, 
and that if the myth on which the creation-story of 
Gen. 1 is based then existed (as it most probably did), 
it was uncomprehended by the people, and had no 
influence upon their thoughts. It appears, however, 
that, from the last pre-exilic century onwards, increased 
contact with Syria and (especially) Babylonia brought 
about a reawakening of the mythological interest, and 
that the myths which at a very early date had been 
derived by the lsraelites from the Canaanites, were 
revived by religious writers (not prophets, at any rate 
in the proper sense of the word) and adapted to general 
use. ‘This was done, sometimes with a rougher, 
sometimes with a gentler hand, but always without any 
dangerous concession to antiquated, naturalistic religion 
—a grand result, which the Babylonian priests, noble 
as their own higher religion was, never accomplished. 
To inquire into the cause of this success belongs to the 
history of Jewish religion. 

The question has been raised whether Gen. 11-242 
is, or is not, a poem. The theory was first propounded 
24 cn ior Dy REC DUE Texte PRE du 

premier récit de la Création ('75) 
E poem y who found a true poem, composed of 
perfectly regular strophes, which had been distorted by 
the editor (32 7). Briggs (Old Test, Student, April 
'84) added to this the discovery of a metre (five tones 
in each line with cesura). The possibility of this is 
established by the undoubted existence of metre in the 
Babylonian ereation-epic (see Del. Ie/scAópf.); but 
unless we had before us J,'s form of the creation-story, 
how could we expect to restore without arbitrariness the 
true Hebrew metre? 

H. Conceptions of Creation, —lt has been shown above 
that there circulated in Judah in the regal period at 
t 5 least two mythic stories of creation 
oR no (cp § 22), both of which were directly 
ie eae or indirectly of Babylonian origin. dlt 
is still with the former that we are specially concerned 
for the present. ‘That there is no clear reference to 
this myth in the fragmentary remains (cp below, 
§ 29) of the pre-exilic prophets, is, no doubt, a fact 
which has to be aceounted for; but when we consider 
the Canaanitish- Babylonian origin of the myth we 
cease to be surprised at it. Certainly Isaiah and 
the other great prophets believed in the creatorship 
of Yahwé ; bnt they could not have given their sanction 
to even a simplified edition of any of the grotesque 
and heathenish myths of the Canaanites and the 
Babylonians. Why, then, it may be asked, did they 
not, like the Second Isaiah (Is. 40-48), preach the 
ereatorship of Yahwé without any mythie ornamenta- 
tion? The answer is, that their object was not to teach 
an improved theology, but to dispel those illusions 
which threatened, they believed, to involve good and 
bad Israelites alike in one common ruin. The pre-exilic 
prophets were preaehers of judgment: the truth they 
had to announee was that Yahwé was not merely the 
god of Israel, but also the moral governor of the world, 
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who would punish all guilty nations, and more especially 
the most favoured nation, the Israelites. It was for the 
late exilie and the post-exilic prophets and other religious 
writers, whose function was, not so much threatening. 
as edifieation and eonsolation, to draw out the manifold 
applications of that other great truth that Yahwe is the 
creator of the world. 

On the pre-exilie eonception of ereation, therefore, 
not much can be said. ‘There were, no doubt, hymns to 
Yahwé as the creator ; bnt the divine 
creatorship was not a central truth in 
that early age, and eould not have been 
expressed in a form congenial to the later worshippers. 
We have, however, a fragment of a song in the Book 
of Jashar (1 K. 812 f.), which the narrator who quotes 
it ascribes to Solomon. With the help of the LXX we 
may restore it thus :— 

The sun did Yahwé settle in heaven, 
But he said he would (himself) dwell in dark clouds. 


I have built a lofty house for thee, 
A settled place for thy perpetual habitation.! 


26. Pre-exilic 
traces. 


Here Yahwé is described as the creator of the sun. 
He is therefore greater than the solar deity Marduk, 
the creator in the Babylonian cosmogony. None of the 
heavenly bodies serves Yahwé as a mansion ; dark clouds 
are round about him (ep Ps. 972 1811, "zzy again). lt 
is of his condescension that he dwells in Solomon's 
temple, which will therefore be as enduring as the sun in 
the firmament (ep Ps. 7869). Considering that Solomon 
(it would seem) put up in the temple a trophy of 
Yahwé's victory over the Dragon of chaos (see NEHUSH- 
TAN), it is conceivable, though scarcely probable, that 
a hymn to the creator which contained these four lines 
was actually written for use at the dedication of the first 
temple. At any rate, even if not of the Solomonic age, 
the fragment is presumably pre-exilic, and confirms the 
idea that the creation of the world (7.e., the world known 
to the Israelites) was early spoken of as a proof of 
Yahwe's greatness. Nor ean we be surprised that some 
scanty reference to Yahwé as the Maker kar’ éšoxńr is 
traceable in pre-exilic proper names (see NAMES, § 30, 
and cp the Bab. and Ass. names Sin-bani, Bel-bani, 
Bel-ibni). 

It was the Second Isaiah, however, so far as we know, 
who made the creatorship of Yahwé a fundamental 
27. II Isaiah. Jewish belief. . ls. 40 gives the er to 

the later doctrine of creation. Living 
after the collapse of the ancient state, and amidst new 
scenery and other men, gifted moreover with a tenderly 
devout spirit and a rich poetic imagination, the Second 
Isaiah felt what was needed to regenerate Jewish 
religion—a wider view of the divine nature. ‘To 
him Yahwé was far too high for the common sacrificial 
cultus, far too great to be merely a local deity; 
both nature and mankind owed their existence to 
Yahwé. He had indeed chosen Israel for a special 
possession ; but it was for purely moral ends. — There- 
fore Israel's fall could not be for ever ; Israel's and the 
world's creator would certainly, for his own great ends, 
restore his people. Let Israel then look up to him as 
the ereator of all things, and therefore also as the 
Redeemer (5x3) of Israel. However the Second Isaiah 


does not stop here. He reetifies some of the notions 
which were presumably eurrent among the Israelites old 
notions, now awaking to a fresh life under Babylonian 
influence. Israel was, no doubt, one of the youngest of 
the nations; but Yahwé was not, like Marduk, aecording 
to the old myth, one of the youngest of the gods; 
‘before me (Yahwé) no god was made' (Is. 4310). Nor 


1 The passage is given in a fuller form in @BAL after v. 53 
(than in MT), with an introductory and a closing formula. The 
former runs, * Then spake Solomon concerning the house when 
he had finished building it '; the latter, ‘Surely it is written ért 
BiBAiov ris dys.’ In line r read &argeev— zz, with GL, 
rather than éyvópicer which Klo. prefers, and in line 2 év yvó$o 
[AL] rather than éx yvó$ov. Cp JasukR, Book or, 8 3. 
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could it be right either to make an image of Yahwé (as 
if he were no better than the sun-god Marduk), or to 
say that other Elohim helped Yahwe (as they were said 
to have helped Marduk) in. the work of creation (15.40 
18, ete. 4424). Whether there was really a chaos at 
the beginning of all things, he does not expressly say. 
He does tell us, however, that there is nothing chaotic 
(tohü) in the earth as it came from Yahwe ; the inference 
from which is, that both in history and in prophecy 
God's dealings are clear and comprehensible, and de- 
signed for the good of man (Is. 4518 /.). le pointedly 
declares that Yahwe not only formed light but also 
made darkness (Is. 457), whereas the old cosmogony 
of Ja (see 8 12) ascribed only light, not darkness, 
to the creative activity of Elohim. 

The Second Isaiah does not assert that the ercator- 
ship of Yahwe is a new truth, All that he professes to 
do is to unfold the meaning of one of the great truths 
of primieval tradition (Is. 4021 ; see SPOT). His view 
of creative activity is a large one. Creatorship consists, 
he thinks, not only in bringing into existence that which 
before was not, but also in the direction of the course of 
history (43120 458 437). He atfirms that both nien and 
things are ‘called’ into existence by Yahwe (414; cp 
1026 4426 4813); but he does not refuse to speak also 
of Yahwe's hand (4813 ep 4022, ete. ), or of his breath 
(443 cp 1024), as the agent of production; Ease and 
irresistibleness are two leading characteristies of Yahwe's 
action, and hence it is that the Second Isaiah prefers 
(though less distnetly than. the Priestly Writer) the 
conception of creation. by the voice to that of creation 
by the hand. Creation by the voice is also a specially 
characteristic idea of Zoroastrianism ;! but the Jews prob- 
ably derived the idea, directly or indirectly, not from 
Persia but from Babylonia. No more striking expression 
of it could be wished for than that contained in the 
following lines from the Creation-epie (lab. iv. ):— 

Then in their midst they laid a garment, 

To Marduk their first-born thus they spoke! 

Let thy rule, O Lord, surpass that of the gods, 
Perishing and becoming «speak and let it be! 

At the opening of thy Peat let the garment perish ; 
Again command it, then let the garment reappear ! 

He spoke with his mouth, and the garment perished ; 
Again he commanded it, and the garment reappeared.2 

Did the Priestly Writer really believe in a pre-existent 

chaos, out of which the world was made? Or is the 
retention of chaos in his cosmogony simply due 
28. P. n UM oe ae EE E 

to educational considerations? Considering the 
line taken by the Second Isaiah, and still more hy the 
later wise men, we may venture to class the reference 
to chaos in Gen. 12 with those other concessions. to 
popular superstition which make Ezra's law-book an 
ecclesiastical compromise rather than an ideal standard.” 
A similar remark applics to the other mythic features 
in the cosmogony ; all that the Priestly Writer really 
eares for are the religious truths at the base of the 
story, such as the creatorship of Yahwe, the divine 
image (surely not, according to P, physical) in man, 
and the fundamental cosmic importance of the sabbath, 
The later writings show that the teaching of the 
Second Isaiah and the Priestly Writer was not thrown 
29. Later ^"? Two of m most beautiful psalms 
writings. (8 104) are suggested by the priestly cos- 
mogony, and in Ps.339 1485 creation by 
the word of God, without any mention of chaos, is 
affirmed with emphatic conciseness. ‘Fhe fragments of 
the older prophetic writings were deficient in references 
to creation ; the post-exilic adapters and supplementers 
of prophecy have remedied this defect (sce e.g., Am. 413 
Jer. 423-26 5225 1012 3135-37), whilst the Book of Job is 
pervaded by the belief in the Creator. ‘The Praise of 
Wisdom, too (Prov. 822-31), gives a grand picture of the 

1 The Avesta, however, connects creation with the recital of 


a certain potent formula called Ahuna-vairya (Honover). Gen.1 
knows nothing of spells. 


2 Del. W'eltschóff., 104; Zimmern, in Gunkel's Schöpf., 410 f. 
3 But cp nem AT Red.-gesch,d) 457. i 
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activity of the Creator, who requires no sabbath-rest, 
for he cannot be fatigued.! Nothing is said here, or 
in the Book of Job,? of chaos or pre-existent matter. 
The first of the late didactic writers who distinctly 
asserts the creation. of the world out of matter is the 
author of the Book of Wisdom? (1117 xrícaca rov Kó pov 
eè dudppov Ans). He may no doubt be seid to Plato- 
nize; but Philo before him, not indeed without some 
hesitation, held the belief of the eternity of inatter,* and 
he appears to have been influenced by contemporary 
Jewish interpretations of Gen, 12. In 2 Maece., however 
(a VPharisivan record), we find the statement that the 
world and its contents were made ova é£ évTwy (72>), 
a guarded phrase,? which reminds one of Heb. 113, and 
is at any rate incompatible with a belief in &gopéos iy ; 
and, in two fine passages in sfpuc. Bar, (Charles), God 
is addressed thus, ‘O Thou . that hast called from 
the beginning that which did not yet exist, and they 
obey thee’ (214), and ' with a word thou quickenest that 
which was not’ (488). Parallel passages in NT are 
Rom. 417 Heb. 113 (where, however, un éx pacvoudvuy 
is not to be confused with ex uù $awogévav ).? We 
must not, however, overlook the fact that in one of 
the latest books a distinet reference to chaos occurs. 
In 2 Pet. 85 the carth is described as ‘compacted out 
ef water . by the word of God.' Here ‘water’ 
obviously means that portion of the chaotic waters 
which was under the firmament ; out of this, according 
to Gen. 16, the dry land emerged at the hat of Yahwe. 
The importance given to the Logos in Jn. 13, and to 
the Son of God in Heb. 12, as the organ of the divine 
creative activity, is best treated in another connection 
(sce LoGos). On the doctrine of the re-creation of 
heaven and earth, see DELUGE, § 19. 
x33 (of which Ass. ^a», ‘to make, create,’ is a phonetic 
modification)? is a che er a ane (Gen, 1 often, 2 1f. 
30. Words AKLD;* abo cp l« 40.66 (twenty timet e 
for ‘create.’ various renderings). Di. (Gen. 17) wishes to 
claim «23 for Jl; but Ex. 3410 Nu. 16 30 hive 
been manipulated by R. 1n Gen.67 pz (for emes) is assigned 
10 R by Di, himself. Is.45 and Am. 4 13 are interpolations (sce 
Amos, § 12, Isatan, ii., $5). Jer. 31 22 occurs ina section wrilten 
or rewritten late, Dt. 4 32 (where aig stands of the creation of 
man) is hardly pre-exilic (cp DEUTERONOMY, $ 19). 1n spite of 
these facts, it would be unwise to say that the narrative in J 


(see above, § 12) cannot have contained the word x53, correspond- 
ing Lo Ass. dani, 


Tip ‘to fabricate, make, create.” Gen. 141922 (‘creator of 
heaven and earth’; òs exreger [.AD D, Dt. 326 (thy father that 
made thee’; but éxrjaaro | D.AEI.]) ; l'rov.822 (Vahwe's creation 
of Wisdom, éxrigey (BNAJ): Ps, 139 13 (‘thou didst create my 
reins’; but éxryoo [BNART)). All these passaj s are late; 
but "um is probably a divine title (see Cais, § 5), and Eve, in 
Gen. 4 1, says (probably) ‘I have produced, created (but éxmoa- 
anv [4DE].D, a man like (the Creator) Yaliwe' (77 AD?) 
ney, ‘lo make, Gen. 2438 (1), 15.437. 957 ‘to form,’ Gen. 2719 
(J) 1s. 4317 Jer. 1016 Am. 413 Zech. 12 1. 

I Ze S3 1-4; T. he C. SS 5-30. 


CREDITOR (nt) 2 K. 4; 
Justice, 8 16. 


CRESCENS ikpuckHc [Ti. WH ), a companion of 
Paul who had gone to Galatia (2 Tim. 41ofi.. 1n the 
Ap. Constt.. (746) he is named, as ‘bishop of the 
churches of Galatia, among those bishops who had 
been ordained in the lifetime of the apostles. — Fhere is 
some authority (N C, ete. Ti.) for reading l'aMar 


See LAW AND 


1 Cp Jn. 517, and contrast Gen. 2 2. 

? Except in the faint allusion Ren 
would almost seem to have believe 
See above, § 21 (e). 

3 See Drummond, ZAi/o Judeus, 1188, who also refers to 
éceryrovre (196) as implying the same doctrine. 

4 Drummond, of. cit. 1 299 f. 

5 Vg. boldly renders here ovx ¿$ óvrwv by ex nihilo. So in 
Pastor Herma, 21, the old translator gives ex niAio for èx 
TOU uii] OvTOS. 

6 Vg. boldly, e-r rnzisibilióus (cp Gen.12, ©), 

? Barth, ZDMG, 1887, p. 640. 

8 5 p Frankel, Padistin. Exegese, 36; Geiger, Urschrif2, 
3437. 


„The same writer 
in pre-existent light (v. 7). 
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instead of TaXariay in 2 Tim. 410. Gallia is a natural 
emendation, possibly a right interpretation, of Galatia 
* jn accordance with the later usage as regards Gaul, both 
Galatia and Gaul having in St. Paul's time usually, if 
not always, alike been called l'aAaría by the Greeks’ 
(WH). Cp GALATIA. 

In the list of the seventy apostles compiled by the Pseudo- 
Dorotheus (see Chron, Pasch., Bonn Ed., 2121) Crescens is 
enumerated as ‘bishop of Chaicedon in Gaul’ (XaA«gó0ros 755 év 
Voddia); in that drawn up by Pseudo- Hippolytus he appears 
as "Crisces bishop of Carchedon in Gaul. According 10 the 
Pseudo-Sophronius, who enumerates ‘Timothy, Titis, Crescens, 
and the Ethiopian eunuch immediately after the twelve apostles, 
he was founder of the church of Vienne in Gaul. The Latin 
church commemorates him on June 27; the Greek on July 30 
(along with Silas, Andronicus, and Epznetus) See Lipsius, 
al pokr. . 1^. Gesch. 

CRESCENTS (D772), Judg. 82126 RV (AV ' orna- 
ments‘), 1s.312 RV (AV ‘round tires like the moon’). 
ace ENECKIEACK, 


CRETE (kpuTH : mod. Candia), the largest island 
in the ZEgean sea, of which it is also the 5. limit. 

Crete extends 140 m. from W. to E., consisting of an irregular 
ridge of mountains which fall into three distinct groups, the 
central and loftiest (mod. 7^s//077/7) being the Mount Ida of the 
ancients. The N. coast is broken into a series of large bays 
and promontories ; on the S. there are few harbours, and only 
one considerable bay—that of Messara, under Mt. Ida. The 
physical character of Crete is succinctly described by Strabo 
(475, Opcuy xai dageia 1) raos, exer SavAwras evxaprous). 

Lying at almost equal distance from Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, Crete was one of the earliest stages in the 
passage of Oriental civilisation to the W. In historical 
times it was of little importance —chietly as a recruiting 
ground for mercenary troops (Pol. 3] 26, Jos. Av. xiii. 
45; cp 1 Mace. 1131)! Quintus Metellus reduced the 


island in 67 B.C., and it was combined with the 
Cyrenaica to form one province—senatorial under the 
emperors. 


The Jews were early connected with Crete (cp the 
story told in ‘Vac. ZZis/. 52 that the Jews were originally 
fugitives from Crete). 1n @ 2” of zek. 2516 and Zeph. 
25 [BNAQ] Kprres is read for the ' Cherethites' or 
* Cherethims' (zy m2) of EV, and Kpyry [DNAQ] in 
Zeph. 26 for mz, which, however, is certainly not Crete, 
but denotes ‘land of the Cherethites' —7.e., Philistia. 
Kpjres also occurs in © of Ezek. 305 apparently for 
me. See CHERETIHTES ; and, on the hypothesis con- 
necting the Philistines with Crete, CaArirroR, PHILIS- 
TINES. Gortyna (near modern ZZ. Deka in the Messara, 
the only considerable plain in the island) is mentioned 
as containing many Jews (1 Mace. 1523 cp 1067), and 
Philo (Leg. ad Cai. 35) says that Crete, like all the 
Mediterranean islands, was full of them (cp Acts211 
it Wroag, Jose ize xvi 12, atta, S70): 

The account of Paul's voyage to Rome furnishes 
several geographical details. From Cnidus his ship 
ran under the lee of Crete (.\cts277 tiremXevoapev THY 
Kpyrny xarà Saduwornv), and some time appears to 
have been spent in the shelter of the Fair llavens, 
Whether the apostle was able to accomplish there any 
missionary work cannot even be guessed; and.we are 
thus left without anv information as to the process of 
the evangelisation of the island. When we next hear 
of it the gospel has apparently been widely established 
(see PASTORAL EPISTLES). 

The character of the Cretans as gathered from the 
epistle to Titus, is entirely in aecord with what is 
known from other sources. The epistle (Tit. ] rz) quotes 
‘a prophet of their own’ (7.e., Epimenides, called 
0c?os avhp by Plato, Laws, 1642; 0eoduX js Plut. Sol. 
12), who stigmatised them as liars and beasts. Ht 
was a popular saying that it was impossible to out- 
cretan a Cretan (Pol. 821, cp Pol. 6467 818 3316). 
Polybius (646) writes that ‘greed and avarice are so 
native to the soil in Crete, that they are the only people 

1 They were mostly archers: Paus. i. 284, "EAAgatv öre wh 


Kpuciv ovx émuyoprov dv Tofevew. Their internal dissensions 
kept tbe Cretans in military training : cp Pol. 48 244. 
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among whom no stigma attaches to any sort of gain 
whatever’ (ep Tit. lar, ‘teaching things which they 
ought not for an ignominious gain '—a similar phrase 
occurs in Tit. 17). The repetition of the thought of 
Tit. 17 uh rápotvor, 22 vg$aMovs, 23 unõè olv T0ÀXQ 
dedovlwpévas is equally ominous (Cretan wine was 
famous in antiquity; cp Juv. Sat. 14270). Tit. 31 
bears obvious reference to the turbulence of the Cretans, 
a characteristic which runs through their history. 

For Crete as the ‘stepping stone of Continents,’ see 
A. J. Evans on ‘ Primitive Pictographs from Crete’ in 
J. Hellen, Stud. 14 (94). WwW. J. w. 

CRIB (DIAN), ls. 13, ete. See CATTLE, § 5. 

CRICKET (5390), Lev. lies, RV. AV 
(q.i) 

CRIME (N13), Job31::; see LAw AND JUSTICE, 
8 tof. 

CRIMSON, yon, told’, a word common in the fein. 
form ny, toléah, or ny2n, tola'ath, is used in Ex. 
162o in the general sense of ‘worm’ [EV], in Is. 118 
(EV ‘crimson'), Lam. 45 (EV ‘scarlet ') for the crimson 


dye prepared from the body of the female Coccus ilicis, 


a lIomopterous insect belonging to the family Coccida:. 

The female, which grows to the size of a grain of corn, is in 
the adult or imago stage attached hy its inserted proboscis into 
the leaves and twigs of the Syrian Holm-oak, whose juices it 
lives on. The male is winged and flies about. The bodies 
of the females are collected and dried, and from them are 
prepared the colouring matters known as Cochineal, Lake, and 
Crimson. Since the discovery of America a Mexican species 
of Coccus, C. cacti, which lives on the India fig, has largely 
supplauted the first-named species as the source of the pigment, 
and at the present day both have lost their commercial value 
owing to the invention of aniline dyes. In old literature thc 
name Kermes (see below) is frequently used for Coccus. 


Other names for this colour arc ug. nr (Jer. 43o. 
RV ‘scarlet’; elsewhere EV *scarlet'; see COLOURS, 
§ 14) and the late equivalent bp, karmil! (2 Ch. 2714 
[613] 314t?). The origin of the termination -Z/ in bn 
is obscure; it can scarcely be explained (as in Ges. (?!) 
by the Pers. affix -z ; for there is no word &érmin in 
Pers., nor would it signify the colour if there were. 

For Is. 63: (pon, RV'&- ‘crimsoned,’ EV ‘dyed'), 
see COLOURS, § 13 f. N. M.— A. E. S. 


CRISPING PINS (D'Y), Is. 322. Sce BAG (2). 


CRISPUS (kpicrroc [Ti. WH]; a Roman name), 
ruler of the synagogue at Corinth, and onc of Paul's 
converts there (.Xcts 188 1 Cor. 1 14). 


In 4f. Constt. 7 46 he is said to have been ordained bishop of 
J/Egina. In Jart. Rom. Vet. he is commemorated on Oct. 4. 


CROCODILE. 'Bensts of the reeds’ is an alternative 
rendering (in AV™:) of N39 I'D, Ps. 6830 [31] (6 
OHpià TOY KAÀAMOY), AV ' company of spearmen,' 
RV rightly ‘wild beast of the reeds.’ This means the 
erocodile (hardly Béhémoth — z.e., the hippopotamus), 
used to symbolise the Egyptian power. Cp Hupfeld 
and Del. ed loc. 

According to @ the as of Lev. 1129 (AV ‘ tortoise’) 
was a 'land-crocodile' ; see LIZARD, 1. For ‘land- 
crocodile, RV's rendering of n$, a kind of lizard (Lev. 
1130), see CHAMELEON, I. For Jer. 146 RV™: (cn; 
AV ‘dragons,’ RV 'jackals'), see DRAGON, § 4. For 
Job 411 7% RV™E [4025] (EV ‘Leviathan,’ AVmz 
‘whale,’ ‘ whirlpool‘), see BEHEMOTH and LEVIATHAN. 

The animal described poetically in Job has generally 
Leen identified with the crocodile (see especially Bochart 
3737/7) Until recent times, when the propriety of 

1 Probably from Pers. kir», ‘a worm,’ and perhaps akin to 
our ‘crimson’ and ‘carmine’ (see Skeat, s.v. ‘crimson’). Cp 
Sans. rimi, which is probably identical with our word ‘ worm ‘ 
(ib. s.v. * worm"), On the other hand, Del. (ZZ T 39 593 ['78]) 
may be right in connecting Ar. and Pers. £izztuz, from which 


carmesinus and crimson are most naturally derived, with an 
independent Turkish root beginning with 5 instead of 5. 


2 The word 543 seems to have been read for 52543 by © in 
Cant.7s[6]. See Hair. 


BEETLE 
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making any zoological identification has been questioned, 
the chief dissentient has been Schultens. This great 
eighteenth-century scholar thiuks that the arguments for 
the crocodile and the whale are about equal ; the poet 
does not seem to hin: to have been consistent in his de- 
scription. Tristram, however (.VZ777 258), is of opinion 
as a naturalist that the crocodile is described under the 
name Leviithàn, aud if Budde's translation. and ex- 
position be adopted, the characteristics of the crocodile 
—the difficulty of capturing or taming it, its vast size, 
its formidable row of teeth, its impervious scales, its 
gleaming eyes, its violent snorting, and its immense 
strength, — all. come out with marvellous exactness. 
Riehm (/71] 2, sv. ' Leviathan’) leaves it an open 
question whether the poet may not even have seen 
crocodiles in Palestine. Certainly the Nahr ez-Zerkà 
near Caesarea is believed to have had crocodiles quite 
ately,! and, as the clintate of this marsh region re- 
sembles that of the Delta, there is in this nothing sur- 
prising. Still, though Pliny (ZZ.V 2 19) speaks of this river 
as the Crocodile river, and mentions a towa called. Cro- 
codilon, we have no evidence that there were crocodiles 
there in biblical times. A thirteenth-century tract gives 
a strange story of fierce beasts called * cocatrices' having 
been brought there (sce COCKATRIC E). Sir. John 
Maundeville designates them corcodrils. See further 
Budde's elaborate commentary on Job 40 //; and for 
another view (connecting the description in Job with 
mythology) see BEHEMOTI AND LEVIATHAN, 8 3. 
Crocodiéus niloticus, formerly common throughout the Nile, 
has heen almost exterminated in the lower part of the river, 
though it still lourishbes above the second cataract. It is found 
fron the Nile and the Senegal to the Cape of tiout Hope. and 
in Madagascar and Syria. Large specimens attain a length of 
15 feet. Ft was worshipped by the ancient Egyptians at Ombos 
and in the Fayüm (by Lake Moeris) under the name of Sobku 


(transcribed in Gk. as Xovxos); for a possible explanation of 
this, see Maspero, Dawa ef Cf. 103 f. NEN ee eee 


CROCODILE, LAND (M3), Lev. 1130, KV; AV 
CHAMELEON (¢.7'.). See also above. 

CROCUS (MOYIN), Cant 21, RV, EV Rost: 
(gv). 

CROSS. We shall not attempt to introduce. the 
reader to the archivological study of the symbolism 
of the cross. Interesting as the task would be, it is 
really supertluous. — 1f there was a time when it could 
be supposed that between Christianity and the non- 
Christian religions there was, in respect of the symbol 
of the cross, an affinity that was divinely appointed, 
that time is passed. We are no longer tempted to 
imagine that between the sign of the cross in baptism, 
and the heathen custom of bearing a mark indicat- 
ing the special religious communion of the individual, 
there is a kind of pre-ordained relation, On. the 
other hand, the fact that heathen notions did affect 
popular Christian beliefs in very early times cannot 
be denied: the magic virtue ascribed to the cross 
has doubtless a non-Christian origin. For these matters 
it is enough to refer to Zockler (Das Areus Christi), 
who fully recognises the original purity and simplicity 
of the carliest Christian view of the cross. Iis sobriety 
contrasts with the fantastic subjectivity of E. von Bunsen 
(Das Symbol des Kreuzes, 1876). 

First as to the meaning of the Greek word eravpós, 
which has a wider range than the word 'cross' by 
which it is rendered in English. We find 
it frequently used for the most primitive 
instrument of execution, the upright stake 
(crux simplex) to which the delinquent was bound 
when no tree was at hand (cp infelix arbor and infelix 
lignum, \.iv.126 Cie. Pro Rabir. 4\, or on which 
he was impaled (cp HANGING), as well as for the 
fabricated cross (crux composita) of various shapes. 


1 Schumacher says that he has seen a crocodile there, but 
that there are very few crocodiles left (PE FQ, Jan. 1887, p. 1). 
Fora sifting of the evidence down to 1857 see Tobler, Dritte 
Wanderung nach Palästina (59), 375 J. Cp Rob. Phy. 
Geog. (62), 1757. ; Baed. Pad.) 272. 
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CROSS 


The origin of crucifixion is traced back to the 
Pheenicians. ‘The cross was also used at quite an early 
date in some form or other by Egyptians (Thuc. 
1119), Persians (Herod. 9120), Carthaginians (Valerius 
Maximus ; Polyb. lit, ete.) Indians (Diod. 278), 
Scythians (Justin, 25), and others, besides the Greeks 
(Q. Curtius, 44) and the Romans.’ Among the last- 
named, however, this cruel. form of. punishment (cp 
Cic, Perr. 564 'erudelissimuni leterrimunique sup- 
plicium'; Jos. #/ v. 111) was originally reserved. for 
slaves (servile supplicfunt, cnupare the application of 
the terim fureifer to slaves) and eiminals of the worst 
kind.” — 1t was at lrst considered too shameful a punish- 
ment to be inflicted upon Roman citizens (Cie. Terr. 
lis 5 oi cte): 

Of the cross proper there were three shapes the crux 
immissa or four-armed cross, the crux commisia or 

three-armed eross, and the crua decussah 
2 Shape i n : M UPC 

which is more commonly known as St 
Andrew's cross. Following the old tradition. of the 
Church (tren. Z/aer.ii. 214; Justin. Zrr/A. 91; Tert. ad. 
Jud. 10, cte.) Which finds some support im the asseri,on 
of the Gospels that above the head of Jesus was placed a 
title (Mk. 1526 emg pa) rns airias; lLk. 23 eme pai ; 
Mt. 2737 aira; Jn. 1919 iTos, the cross of the NT 
has commonly been taken to be the cru immis sa? 
The accounts of the manner of the crucifixion. being 
so meagre, any degree of certainty on this point is 
impossible ;4 but the evidence seems to preponderate in 
favour of the traditional view. 

The four-arnicd cross in use at the time of tlie cruci- 
fixion of Jesus was most probably of the following 
3. NT cross. SED It PE of two pieces 

an upright stake (/efes, 2 Ai /eu/n pi), which 
was firmly fixed in the ground with pegs or fastened to the 
stump of a tree, and a eross-beam ( (iizeunna, patibulum), 
which was carried by the condemned. to the place of 
execution. High up in tie upright stake an indentation 
was probably made in which to fasten with cord and 
perhaps also to nail the cross-beam (cp lucian's úa 
rextawew; also Hor, (arm. 135; Cic. Ferr. 521). At 
a suitable height from the ground was fixed a peg 
(T yua, sedile; see tren, //aer. i, 2141 on which to set 
the body astride (ep Justin, Zaj or; Tren. Ze. ; Tert. 
cont, Mare. 315) so that the whole weight might not rest 
upon the hands and arms? This, together with the 
fastenings, made a rest for the feet (Pmormoótor, 
sufpeaaneum lignum; cp Greg. of "Tours, De Glor. 
Aartyr., chap. 6) unnecessary. 

lt is probable that on such a cross às this Jesus 
was crucified, and that the execution was carried out 
in the regular manner. Soon after the 
sentence (Val, Max, 116; Dion. Hal. 
948), or on the way to execution (Liv. 3336; ep Cic. 
Verr. 554) the condemned was scourged? He was 
led, bearing his own cross, or rather part of it (Plut. 
De sera numinis vindicta, chap. 9; Artemid. 256 


4. Crucifixion. 


1 In some of these cases (¢.g., Persians), no doubt, only the 
crux simplex s intended. The cross in the strict sense of the 
word was not used by the early Jews. In Esth. 7g 8:1: & re- 
presents stp ‘to hang ' (cp the application of the term vhp to 
Jesus by the later Jews), by oravpovy. See. however, Hasc- 
ING. h was introduced into Palestine by the Remans (see 
Law AND JUSTICE, 8 12; and cp Jos, . 157. xii. 142 xx. 62, B/ 
ii. 126). Pesh. in the Gospels uses zé£a//, which seems to 
mean primarily ‘to elevate." Qur'an (4156) uses salata. 

2 Cp Lk. 2332, Sen. Ef. 7, Cic. Petron. 71, Dion. ò 52, Jos. 
Ant. 1322, Apul. Asin. 3. 

3 This too is the shape of the cross in the old (3rd cent.) 
caricature of the crucifixion wbich was found on the Palatine 
hill at Rome. 

3 Some scholars (Keim, etc.) have contended for the crc 
commissa (cp Seneca, Consol. ad Mar., 20, Jos. B/ v. 111). 

5 Jeremy Taylor (Liye of Christ) supposes the body to have 
‘rested upon nothing but four great wounds.’ 

6 The offence alleged (Lk. 23 2) was a political one. Stoning 
was the Jewish punishment for blasphemy. See Law anv 
Justice, § 12. 

7 The scourging of Lk. 2322 Jn.191 was probably a pre- 
liminary and therefore an irregular one. 
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and ep the symbolical phrase in Mt. 1038 1624) to 
which he was bound, along the public roads to an 
eminence (see GOLGOTHA) outside the city gates (Cie. 
Verr. 506; Plaut. Wel glor. ii 46) In front of 
him went a herald bearing a tablet (¢/tudus ; Suet., Cal. 
32) of condemnation, or he himself carried the airía 
(cp gavis, Socr. ITE 11:7; mivat, Euseb. HE v. 144; 
Nevawua, Soz. HE 117) suspended by a cord from his 
neck (Suet. Calig. 32; Domit. 10; Dio Cass. 543; 
Euseb. ZZ v. 144). On arrival at the place of cxecu- 
tion the craciarius was stripped of his clothing and 
laid on the ground upon his back. The cross-beam 
was then thrnst under his head, and his arms were 
stretched out across it to the right and left and perhaps 
bound to the wood (ep Lucan, Phars. 6543 f. Plin. 
HN xxviii 41:1), the hand being fastened by means 
of a long nail (cp cruci figere, afigere). Already, before 
or after the arrival of the condemned (see Cie. Perr. 
v. 66, and cp Polyb. i. 866; Diod. xxv. 52; Jos. B/ 
vii. 64), the upright stake had been firmly fastened in the 
ground. ‘The cross-beam was then, with the help of 
ropes (cp perhaps Plin. Æ.V xxix. 457) and perhaps 
of some other simple contrivance, raised to its place on 
the stake. Here it was hung provisionally, by a rope 
attached to its ends, on a firm nail or notch,! whilst 
the body was placed astride the lower peg in the stake, 
and the legs bound. ‘Phe beams were then probably 
bound and nailed together at the point of intersection. 
Nails like those already used for the hands would be 
employed to fix the feet (Lk. 2439; cp Plautus, loste. 
u lrg; Tust Drui chap: 97 3 Vert. chive, Ware, 376, 
etc.), which were only slightly elevated above the 
ground. The nails were driven through cach foot 
either in front, through the instep and sole, or at the 
side, through the fexdo Achilits.2 Vhe body remained 
on the cross until it decayed (Hor. £f.i.1648 Lucan, 
Phars. 6543), or (from the time of Augustus) until it 
was given up to the friends of the condemned for burial 
(Quintil. Dec. 69; cp Jos. BZ iv. 52). Soldiers were 
set to watch the crucified (Cic. Pro Rabir. 111; Petron. 
Suge, Quint. Derd 6o. ME 2766 Jn. M) T Death 
resulted from hunger (Euseb. Z7Æ 88) or pain (Seneca, 
Ep. rot). ‘Yo alleviate the latter the Jews offered the 
victim a stupefying draught (Mk. 1523 Mt. 2734 Bab. 
Sanh, /. 431). Breaking of the legs (øxeħoxoria ; see 
$6) was a distinct form of punishment among the 
Romans (Seneca, De fra 332; Suet. Aug. 67; cp, 
however, Origen on Mt. 27 54). M ATG: 
Modern realism takes an interest in these painful 
details which was unknown to primitive Christianity 
,and to the evangelists. From an 
archaeological point of view this may 
be justified ; but it is necessary to point 
out that the evangelists are entirely indifferent to the 
archeology of the circumstances of the Passion. AH 
indeed that they seem to care for is (1) the opportunity 
which the Cross gave for Christ to make fresh disclosures 
(in speech) of his wonderful character, and (2) the 
proofs which the Passion gave, as it appeared to them, 
of a ‘pre-established harmony’ between prophecy and 
the life of Jesus. When the écuvpyiauévos. olvos (wine 
mingled with myrrh) or ó£os (vinegar) is mentioned, it 
is chiefly, we may presume, to suggest a connection 
with Ps. 6921.3 So the ‘easting lots’ doubtless fixed 


5. Evangelists 
point of view. 


1 Jeremy Taylor (Life of Christ) and Farrar (Life of Christ), 
assume that the body was nailed lo a prostrate cross which was 
afterwards raised and fixed in its socket. Cp however, the 
expressions crucent ascendere, in crucem excurrere, avaBaiverv 
emi Tov OT., elc. 

2 See Brandt, Die Evangelische Geschichte, from which this 
part of the description is borrowed. For the two nails cp 
Plautus, .Mos?e//. ii. 113 and see Meyer. Others (Keim, Farrar, 
etc.) think that only one nail was used. 

3 This seems to be plain from the expression in Mt. 27 34 
(WH and RV) ‘wine mingled with gall.’ The allusion is to 
Ps. 6 21 (xoAx, ‘gall,’ would never have come in otherwise), 
and one remembers that Ps, 22 (from which the * Eli, eli,’ etc., 
of Mt. 27 45 is taken) is a fellow psalm to Ps. 69, See also Lk. 
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itself in tradition because of the parallelism of Ps. 2218.1 
‘The only NT passages in which a clear trace of sympathy 
with the physical pains of Jesus is discernible are Lk. 
2244 and Heb. 57, especially the former. Here also 
great reserve is noticeable. Though Wetstein (.V 7, 
1751) quotes several ancient writers who state that 
Sweat, in some circumstances, is really tinged with 
blood,? yet the early writer of Lk. 224; 3 contents 
himself with saying that the sweat of Jesus in his 
agony was ‘as it were clots of blood’ (waei 0póufo. 

afuaTos) ‘There is no evidence that any 

6 a ot NT writer had formed the idea that Jesus 

: died of a broken heart, as W. Stroud, 
M. D., supposed (Treatise on the Physical Cause of the 
Death of Christ, 1847)—eertainly an idea for which 
many modern readers of the Gospel would be glad to 
find sufficient evidence. The hypothesis is based on 
Jn. 1934, where we read that * one of the soldiers with a 
spear pierced (évv£e) his side, and forthwith there came 
out blood and water.' From a critical point of view, 
we can hardly say that the fact that Jesus received 
this wound after he had breathed his last is well 
established ; theorising upon it therefore, with a view 
to determine the cause of Jesus’ death, is excluded. 
We have reason to believe (see Orig. on Mt. 27 54) that 
a lance wound was sometimes given to those who were 
crucified to accelerate death. The probability is (if the 
kernel of Jn. 1931-37 be accepted as historical) that the 
two malefactors first had their legs broken (crucifragium) 
and then received their coup de grice by being pierced 
with a lance. This is not opposed to the literal 
interpretation of v. 34, for all that the evangelist denies 
is that the legs of Jesus were broken. That the state- 
ment of the ‘eye-witness’ (ó éwpakws) has come down 
to us in its original form, cannot, however, safely be 
asserted, because of the impossibility of explaining the 
issuing of ' blood and water' from an internal source 
physiologieally. Perhaps one may suppose that the 
writerof Jn. 19 31-37 in its present formhasaccommodated 
the facts of tradition (the tradition attested by the ‘ eye- 
witness ') to his theological needs. ‘There is a theological 
commentary on the ‘blood and water’ in t Jn. 57 8/., 
where the ' water' and the ' blood' have become, as it 
were, technical expressions for permanent supernatural 
channels of divine grace, though the commentary may 
to us (not to its first readers) be as obscure as the text. 

* With regard to the hypothesis of Dr. Stroud (viz., that death 
was sudden from rupture of the heart, and that the blood and 
water were the separated clot and serum of the escaped blood in 
the pericardial sac, which the spear had pierced), it is sufficient 
10 mention the invariable fact, of which this physician appears 
10 have beeu ignorant, that the blood escaping into a serum 
cavity from rupture of a great organ, such as the heart 
(aneurysmal aorta) or parturient uterus, does not show the 
smallest tendency to separate into clot and serum (‘‘blood " and 
* water," as he takes it), but remains thick, dark-red liquid 
blood. The notion that thie wound was on the left side is com- 
paratively late. It is embodied in some of the newer crucifixes, 
where the wound is placed horizontally about the fifth costal 
interspace; but in most modern crucifixes, and probably in all 
the more ancient, the wound is placed somewhat low on the 
right side. ‘That it was deep and wide, is inferred from the 
language of Jn. 2027, where Thomas is hidden to *' reach hither 
thy hand and thrust it into my side "—namely the side of the 
spiritual body.’ : 

[The ordinary view of the motive of the soldier (Jn. 19 34)— 
viz., that he wished to make sure of the death of Jesus—is of 
course a mere conjecture. If, therefore, the expression e£exev- 
mgar (=p, ‘they thrust through,’ in Zech. 12 10) will permit it, 
some may prefer to accept a new hypothesis that the wound 
inflicted by the lance was ouly aslight one. The author of this 
hypothesis thus explains it.—Ep.) ‘May it not have been a 


thoughiless, rather than a brutal act, the point of the lance being 
directed at something on the surface of the body. perhaps a dis- 


23 35 aud especially Jn. 19 28 ^, which allude to the same passage 
(the &ujo of Jn. corresponds to the eis ryv dSiwav pov of the 
psalm). ó£os is most naturally rendered VINEGAR [g.v.]; cp 
quotations in Wetstein. This too suits Ps. 69. 

1 This is not inconsistent with the fact that the second part of 
Mt. 2735 is wanting in the best MSS, and omitted by recent 
editors. See Jn. 1924. 

2 ‘Numerous more or less unauthentic modern instances have 
also heen needlessly brought together.'—c.c 

3 An early addition to the original text (WH). 
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coloured wheal, bleb, or exudatiun, such ns the scourging (Mt. 
27 26) might have left, or the pressure of the (assumed) ligature 
supporting the weight of the body might have produced ? 
Water not unmixed with blood from some such superficial 
source is conceivable; but blood and water from an internal 
source are a mystery.'—c, C. 


Apart from the references to the cross in the evangeli- 
cal narratives, there are a few passages in which the 

> Biblical ae is mentioned, or has ee 
References. to be mentioned, in à manner w aich has 
the note of originality. 

1. If Sellin (Serubbabel, 106) were right in reading 
Wn ores) in Is. 539 we should get a striking though 
unconscious anticipation of the cross of jesus in 
prophecy. It is this writer's rather strange theory that 
ZERUBBABEL [g.v.], whom he idealises in the light of 
Is. 53 and kindred passages, suffered impalement as the 
Jewish Messianic king, Unfortunately the sense of ‘cross’ 
(cravpds) for *n is justified neither by its etymology (sce 
Ges.-Buhl) nor by usage. Taz means properly a 
tribal or religious sign, and is used in Ezek. 946 fora 
mark of religious import on the forehead (cp CUTTINGS, 
& 6) and in Job 31 55 (if the text is right) for a signature. i 
No Jew would have used sa for eravpos, though, the 
crux commissa wing in the shape of a T, the cross is 
often referred to by carly Christian writers as the 
mystical Tau. 

2. Mt. 1038 ‘He that taketh not (où Xaufáve) his 
eross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me’; ep 
Lk. 1427; ‘doth not bear (où Baordfec) his cross’; Mt. 
l624 ‘let him take up (dpéro) his cross’ (so Mk. 834 
Lk. 927) ‘Two views are held: (1) ‘That to take, or 
take up, or bear a cross was a proverbial phrase for 
undergoing a great disgrace, suggested by the sisht of 
the Roman punishment of crucifixion; and (2) that 
though the substance of the saying may be due to Jesus 
himself, the form, as perhaps in many other cases, is due 
to the reeasting of the saving by a later generation, 
possibly under the influence of the highly original 
phraseology of Paul. 

3. Gal 220 xpwrrQ aovvecratipwpat; 'l have been 
crucified with Christ’ (cp 614). It would be difficult to 
assert that this strong expression was suggested by any 
saying of Jesus; it has obviously arisen out of the 
previous statement, ‘through the law I died to the law.’ 
The erucilixion of Jesus is of slight interest to Paul as 
a mere historical event; it beeomes all-important 
through the apostle's mystical connexion with Christ. 
The erucifixion has an ideal as well as a real character, 
and the former gives a value to the latter (cp ADAM AND 
EvE, 82) On Gal. 313 see HANGING. T. K. C. 

See further JEsUs, 8 29 f. and GOSPELS, $8 12 14 ; also 
Brandt, Die Evangelische Geschichte (93), 179 ff; Keim, 
Jesu vor Nasara, 3409 fF. ; Meyer, Dus Mafthaus-Fian- 
gelium (71h ed., 1898), 488 f. ; Godet's Commentary on 
Luke ; and, in particular O. Zockler's Das Arens € Aristi 
(1875; ÆT 1878). ES 1-4 M A. C., NS 5-7 T. K.C. 

CROW (kopwnnH), Par. 654. See RAVEN. 


CROWN. In considering the crown of the Hebrews 
the primary signification of the Fnglish word, and the 
origin of ihe erown itself, must not 
be lost sight of. Originally crown, 
garland, fillet, chaplet, and diadem were hardly to be 
distinguished from one another. 

As to the form of the lsraclite crown we have no 
certain information. The ancient Egyptian forms of 
the upper and lower country crowns, the one with high 
receding slope, the other bottle-shaped (see hieroglyphs 
in EcvrT, $ 43 n.), are less to be thought ef than the 
Assyrian truncated cone with its small pointed elevation 
rising in the centre. The latter was worn by the highest 
classes, and may well have been the head-dress of 


1. Varieties. 


1 So RV, with most critics ; but the text of v. 34 /. is certainly 
in disorder (see Beer, ad Zoc.). "n ‘my sign’ (=‘ my signature ’) 
is a most improbable expression. Tg. and Vg. presuppose ‘PINA 
* my desire." 
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Hebrew royalty. Another important variety was 
the DiADEM (g.2.), which was worn as a tillet (see 
TURBAN, 1), or encircled the high imperial hat of 
Persian sovereigns. From this has probably been 
derived the high priest's MITRE |g.2., 2} The Persian 
hat is perhaps referred to in the late Heb. kerker (373 
Esth. 11: 217 68 and perhaps Ps. 459 [10] [Grá. Che. ], 
in Esth. &dénua),! and in the sidapes of 1 Esd. 36 (EV 
'headtire'). The Hebrews must have been familiar 
with the ancient custom of distinguishing rulers by 
special forms of headgear ; but in the frequent allusions 
2. Royal crown. to the Eanes of a royal accession 

coronation is mentioned only once— 
in the case of Joash (2 K. 1112). See CORONATION, 
Besides the bracelets (mop; so We.'s emendation : 
ste BRACELET), we see that the distinctive ornament 
worn by King Joash was the zéser 53. It means simply 


‘mark of separation orconsecration, and, originally, was 
perhaps nothing more than a fillet (WRS Xe. Sem.) 
483 f.) In postexilie literature it forms part of the 
high pricst's headdress (see MITRE, 3 4). Of its earliest 
use we are ignorant. It is true that according to 2 S. 
lro Saul's sézer was transferred to his rival David ; but 
we cannot be sure that the statement is historical. The 
representation that kings went into battle wearing their 
insignia need not be disputed ;? but there is good ground 
for suspecting that the writer (who is an. Ephraimite) is 
imaginative. Sce SAMUEL, i. 8 4 (2) Nowack (77-4 
l 307) holds that Solomon was the first to introduce 
a royal crown. Certainly David did not have his son 
crowned (anxious though he was to have Solomon's 
right popularly recognised: 1 IK. 133) and neither 
Absalom nor Adonijah went through the rite of corona- 
tion when claiming the throne; but it is remarkable 
that, when so much is said of Solomon's throne (1 K. 
1018), nothing is hinted about a erown, ‘That the 
'dfdrdh (mmy) was, at least for a limited. period, the 
usual ornament of Jewish kings may be taken as certain. 
It is possible that this also was originally a diadem or 
fillet, although in Job3136 we read that it could be 
‘bound’ upon the head (ssy), which suggests that it 
was a turban. In Cant. 3x: it represents the bride- 
groom's (Hellenic?) garland.* Not only does the 
"IAirdh, by a common metaphor, typify dignity and 
honour, but also in late pas-ages its possession implies 
sovereignty and its loss is synonymous with the king's 
degradation. A case of the former is Ps. 21 3 4), * Thou 
settest a crown (mey) of fine gold on his head’ (aré$avov 
ek Mov riuiov); of the latter, Ezek. 2] 26 31], ‘ Remove 
the mitre (ness xédapes), and trke off the crown (mey 
arépavos).' Here we may follow Smend and Bertholet 
in explaining both mitre and crown of the vera/ insignia: 
Zedekiah is to be stripped of all his dignity. For the 


1 It is in Esther, too, that the decoration of the horse with the 
king's crown is most clearly associated. with the royal dignity 
(contrast Esth. 68 with 1 K.133) Sce also C riri i. In later 
Hehrew 4m3 became the ordinary word for crown H is used 
in the phrase, ‘the crown of the law,’ a precious crown-shaped 
ornament of the scrolls of the Pentateuch, also of the crowns 
on certain Hebrew letters and in the famous Mishnic sentence 
(\both 419), ‘There are three crowns: the crown of Torah 
(Law), the crown of priesthood, and the crown of royalty ; but 
the crown of a good name excels them.” Lagarde (Gesam. 
Abhamil, 907 13-15) regards an3 as a Persian loan-word; but 
the root is common in Hebrew. As in most other words for 
crown, the root-meaning must be ‘to encircle.‘ 

2 (5 uses different words for s. In 2 S. 110 it has BagtAeor 
[BA], 8«áónga. [L], in Ex. 296 méraAor, whilst in 2 K.1112 the 
word is left untranslated (tegep [B], ecep [.A]; but áyíampa (L). 
In the last-mentioned place the Targum and Pesh. have 


posa Pudus. 

3 Thenius refers to Layard, Nineveh, fig. 18. Rameses put 
on a distinguishing ornament when he went against the Khita 
(Brugsch, Gesch. £g. 499). 

i The MEY which David captured (2 S. 12 30) belonged to the 
idol of the Ammonites (see Ammon, 8). For the Talmudic view 
on this and other passages connected with royal and priestly 
crowns, see Leopold Löw s excellent essay ' Kranz und Krone’ 
in his Ges. Schr. 3 407 f. 
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priestly asy (cp Ecclus. 4512), see MITRE; and for 
other Heb. words to designate distinguished head-gear, 
see DIADEM, TURBAN, 

Crowns or garlands were worn by brides (Ezek. 1612 
nyaa nę) and by bridegrooms (1s.61:0 «ws, RV 

3.. Bride- garland).! The ‘oil of joy’ (4., v. 3) recalls 

i » the royal anointing (sce CORONATION), and 

groom Si it may be that the bridegroom wore a chaplet 

SIONIS xo king of the festival. Delitzsch thinks that 
the bridegroom's për was a turban. Solomon (Cant. 
311) is represented as wearing a diadem or 'd/iráA on 
the day of his espousals (cp CANTICLES, $ 9). In 
the time of Vespasian the bridegroom's chaplet was 
abandoned (Mish. .So/aA 914) In the Middle Ages 
the Jews resumed the use of wreaths for brides. 

Josephus asserts that after the return from the exile 
Aristobülus, eldest son of Hyreanus L , was the first to put 
‘a diadem on his head ' (diab mua, 47t. 
xii. lli) From Zech. 6 9-15, however, 
it would appear that Zechariah was 
directed to select from the exiles' gifts enough gold and 
silver to make crowns (nex) or a crown (mx We., 
Now.) for Zerubbabel.2 Josephus was perhaps thinking 
solely of the Hasmon:van kings ; those priest-kings wore 
‘buckles of gold’ on their shoulders, not crowns on 
their heads (1 Macc. 1089. 1444, mópryy xpvajv; scc 
BuckKLE, 3). The Talmud thinks that Hyrcánus, the 
‘second David,’ wore two separate crowns, one royal 
and one priestly (Avid? 66 a); and Josephus reports 
a present to this king of a golden crown from Athens 
(eréóavos, Ant. xiv. $5). 

"The Gr. ¢répaves, which properly denotes the badge 
of merit as distinct from décadqua the badge of royalty 
(see DIADEM), is frequently used by © to represent 
aeg; but the distinction between diddqua and arépavos 
was not consistently observed in Hellenistic Greek. 

In the NT orégsavos is used of the garlands given to 
the victors in games (1 Cor. 925; ep 2 Tim. 25), of the 
ornaments worn by the ‘elders,’ ete. in the visions of the 
Apocalypse (Rev. 44 10 62 07 1414 here, theSonof Manj), 
and of Jesus’ crown of thorns. The last perhaps affects 
the Romanrather than the Jewishidea as to the symbolism 
of the crown ; but Jud:van ideas on such matters must by 
that date have been assimilated to the Roman. 

In RV r Macc. 1029 11 35 13 37 39 2 Macc. 14 4(eréQavos) 
* crown ' (AV ‘crown tax ') refers to a ' fixed money pay- 
ment like the Roman aurum coronarium (Cic. in Pison, 
ch. 37), in room of the wreath or erown of gold which 
at one time it was customary, and even obligatory, for 
subject peoples to present as a gift of honour (cp 2 
Macc. 144 and 8 2 above) to the reigning king on 
certain occasions’ (Camb. Bib. ad 1 Macc. 1029) ; see 
TAXATION. 

On the zér of the altar (Ex. 303/ 3726 f. EV ‘crown,’ 
RV"™s. ‘rim’ or ‘ moulding’), see ALTAR, § 11; on 
that of the ark (74. 2511 372), see ARK, § r3; and on 
that of the table of shewbread ' (74. 2524 f. 31 11 7), sce 
ALTAR, 8 10. © renders by kvuáriov gTpemr)v and 
greoQávq. 

See CHAPLET, MITRE, 


4. Post-exilic 
and NT usages. 


TURRAN ; and cp GOLD. 
I. A.—s. A. C. 

CRUCIFIXION. See Cross. 

CRUSE. 1. The cruse of water (DY, sappdAath) 
which stood by Saul's heid when he was surprised by 
David (1 S. 26111216: cp 1 K. 196) was probably a 
small water-jar of porous clay like the ‘74774 (vulgar 
pronunciation, 4774) of the modern Syrians and 
Egyptians. The porosity of the clay enables the 
water to be kept cool if the 4774 is placed in a draught. 

1 The reading is difficult. Many follow Hitzig and read 
for jan (fsa, SZOT 110): ‘like a bridegroom who orders 


his coronal. Crowns, it may be added, are still used in the 
marriage rites of the Greek Church. 
2 The MT assigns Zechariah’s crown to Joshua the high priest ; 
bee d hardly be maintained (see ZERUBBABEL., and cp Kimhi 
loc.) 
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The same vessel was used by the poor to hold oil (cp 
1 K.1712 14 16, where it is distinguished from the 
larger 33 or water-jar [EV *pitcher'] in which the 
household supply was fetched from the well [Gen. 
21:14 fF. G idpla)). 

In 1 K.17 Xe., in 196 and in Judith 105, © uses the word 


xapaxys, also written kauyaxns, which, if from «ajo, would 
suggest the shape of the Roman ampulla. 


2. The cruse of honey which Jeroboam's wife took as 
part of her present to Ahijah (1 K. 143) was the Za£^z£ 
or earthenware bottle (see BOTTLE). The Greek trans- 
lators (^'- Aq.) render by eráuvos, a wine-jar, which, 
it is interesting to note, is also used by G"^FL for the 
sinseneth (EV ‘pot of manna’) laid up in the sanctuary 
(Ex. 1633). "This cruse or jar of manna was of earthen- 
ware according to the Targuin, but of gold according 
to © (loc. cit. ). 

3. The cruse (mn*^s, vdpionn) of 2 K. 2204, used by 
Elisha to hold salt, was probably a flat dish or plate 
rather than a bottle or jar (cp ands, 2 Ch. 3513 [G xal 
eVodw0n]; rn5s in 2K. 21:3 6 d\dBaorpos [B), 7d 
áXáBaacrpov [.\], rò mv&óv [L], PAN). 

4. On the cruse (7 àMádaarpos ; AV Box, 2) of Mt. 
267, etc., strictly a jar or phial of alabaster, usually 
pear-shaped or pyramidal (Pliny, //.V 956) see 
ALABASTER. ATRASIRK: 


CRYSTAL. There can be little doubt that rock 
crystal is intended by the xpíeraAXos of Rev. 2111: glass 
is represented by /aXos (see Grass). "Theophrastus 
(34) reckons crystal among the pellucid stones used for 
engraved seals. In modern speech we apply the term 
crystal (as the ancients apparently did) to a glass-like 
transparent stone (commonly of a hexagonal form) of 
the flint family, the most refined kind of quartz. 

In © &paraXXos represents— 

a. my» ‘frost’ or ‘ice,’ perhaps even in Ezek. 1 22.! 

à. nips [sax] (1s. 5412, EVF ' carbuncles '), —that is, 
‘stones of fire’ (cp Ass. aban iiti, ‘stone of fire' — 
kipindu), on an assumed derivation from nz, ‘to kindle’ 
(lit. by rubbing): hence the rendering of Aq. M. rpvma- 
viui, Sym. Theod. [X0.] yXv9 djs, Vg. Zapides sculptos 
[5eaZ tos]. S XX and Pesh. have utm (nape): 

Secale i, EV ‘bdellizm’ Nu. 117 (cp Field, Hexap. ). 

d. "vp i AN ' vapour' (Ps. 1488). 

For Job 28:7 AV (m3121), RV ‘glass’; see GLASS. 

regi, QUAL (Job28:8; RV ‘crystal,’ AV * pearls’), 
is of obscure origin ; cp perhaps Ass. ga», ' be thick, 
massive. ' 

The RV ‘crystal’ finds support in the Heb, t^227N, ‘hail’ 
(on the relation of meanings see BDD, s.v. w33), and possibly 
inthe Targ. ima (Lag. also :*5173 — ogpugov, ob» izum [Dan. 105 
2Ch.35 Vg.; cp Ornik). which, like Ar. Pers. éz/azer (the 
word is slightly transpos. 2, means ‘crystal or even ‘ glass,' as 
well as ‘beryl.’ Blau understands ‘ glass pearls.’ 

Q@BNAC transliterates ya8«« and so Theod. yaßıs ; the Pesh. 
is too paraphrastic 10 be of any use; and vmepspuéra [Sym.] 


JA xao [Syr. Hex., mg. ad] are appellatives 
derived from MH t3, ‘to heap up, C'z^t 735, ‘heap,’ ‘hill.’ 


CUB (232), Ezek. 305 RV; AV Cnus (¢.z.). 


CUBIT. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The common term is n8, ‘asmah (prop. length of fore-arm? 
see BDB; Ass, astmnate, nox in the Siloam inscription [s /.]), 
Gen.615; cp t'WM7nZN, ‘an ordinary cubit’ (Dt.311) MN 
MBO) nzN3 one handbreadth longer than the usual cubit (Ezek. 
40 s), etc. 

133, gomed, Judg. 316t seems to he a short cubit ; so Jewish 


a ; see Moore, JBL 12 104 [03]. 
The NT term is mxus, Mt. 6 z Lk. 12 


CUCKOW, RV (are: Aápos [BAFL]; 


1 Hitz. and Co. delete ‘terrible,’ ian (so GBA, but not GO 
Vg. Pesh.). It is of course possible that we should read mp; 


cp 4 
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Lev. 1116 Dt. 1 4 rst), is mentioned among unclean birds. 
It cannot be identified with certainty. ‘Ihe Heb. root 
probably signifies leanness; thus the kindred word 
npn, Jahhdpheth (cp Ar. suhåf ), denotes consumption 
or phthisis. ‘There is no settled Jewish tradition ; but 
© and Vg. are very likely right in understanding some 
kind of aquatic bird, perhaps the tern (Serna fluviatilis, 
FFP, 135). The AV ' cuckow' comes from the Geneva 
Bible. 


Two species of cuckoo spend the summer in Palestine: Cuculus 
canorus, the widely-spread common cuckoo, which returns from 
its winter quarters towards the end of March ; and the great 
spotted cuckoo, Coccystes glandarius, which arrives rather 
earlier, Canon Tristram enumerates nine species of tern belong- 
ing to two genera found in Palestine, some of which are plentiful 
along the sea coasts and around theeinland waters, especially 
in winter. ‘The shearwater, Z'uffinus, is another identification 


suggested for the Satafh. P. yelkouanus, an inhabitant of 
the Mediterranean and other seas, has acquired the name of 
*áme damnée' from the French-speaking inhabitants of the 
Bosphorus, its restless. habits having given rise among the 
Mohammedan population to the notion that it is the corporeal 
habitation of lost souls. NOM AG TUS. 

CUCUMBERS (DNL, uim; CIKYAI [- Y0i 
BL], Nu. 1] st) and Garden of Cucumbers (DYDI, 
mibWh; CIKYHPATON, Is. 18 Bar. 670[69/t). Forms 
analogous to the word rendered ‘cucumber’ occur in 
Arabic, Aramaic, Ethiopic, Assyrian, and Carthaginian; 
and probably Gr. ewig! is the same word with the first 
two consonants transposed.? It is thus known that what 
is meant is some kind of gourd, eucumber, or melon, 
perhaps primarily Cucumis Chate, L. (Löw, 330), which 
is now regarded as a variety of the melon (Cucumis 
Melo; see Hasselquist, Zer Palest. 491). 

The cucumber itself, Cucrwnis sativus, originated in NW. 
India, and certainly the Sanscrit name soukasa looks strikingly 
like otxvos. It seems clear that the cucumber reached the 
Mediterranean region pretty early. De Candolle (On 77. 
Cuit. 212) says that there is no evidence that it was known in 
ancient Egypt ; this, however, applies equally to the melon (208). 

appo (for nup) is simply ‘place of ceucumbers ' ; 
Ar. and Syr. have similar words with the same 
meaning. Cp Foon, § 5. N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 

CUMMIN (922; KYMINON. cyminum, Is. 282527 
Mt. 23231) is the seed of an umbelliferous herbaceous 
plant (Cuminum cyminum, T.) which is used as a condi- 
ment with different kinds of food. A native of the 
Mediterranean region,” it was from an carly period 
largely spread over W. Asia.* The Heb. name, which 
is of unknown origin, is found also in Arab., Syr., 
Eth., and Carthaginian, and has passed into Greek, 
Latin, and many modern languages, including English. 

Cummin is often referred to by ancient writers. Thus two 
early Greek comedians include it in lists of condiments (Meineke, 
878 437); Dioscorides (36: 7.) and Pliny (20 14[37]) descri e its 
medicinal properties, the latter noticing especially its effect in 
producing paleness—referred to by Horace (/:/. i. 19 18, ‘exsangue 
cuminum ") and by Persius (v. 55, * pallentis grana cumini’). 

The mention of the seed in Mt. 2323 as a trifling 
object on whieh tithe was rigidly imposed by the 
Pharisees reminds us of the Greek use of kvjavompio 9s 
(‘cummin-sawer’') for a niggard or skinilint (Arist. 
Eth. N. iv. 139). In Is. 2827, where Yahwe's varied 
discipline of Israel is illustrated by the care and dis- 
crimination with which the husbandman performs his 
appointed task, it is noticed that finer grains, cummin 
and nyp (see Fircuis), are threshed with staff and rod, 


the heavier treatment by the threshing wain being re- 
served for coarser seeds. N. M. 


CUN (113), 1 Ch. 188 RV; AV CHUN. 

CUNNING WORK. CUNNING WORKMAN. The 
‘cunning workman,’ 3gn, is distinguished from the 
' craftsman c unc-im Ex.3535 3823, and the recur- 
rence of the phrase ayn ney in connection with certain 

1 Theophrastus E E and ev ; according to Fraas the 


the melon. 
St, 1975, Mitth. 2 356. 


CURSE 


textile fabrics (Ex. 2613: 28615 36835 3938 [P]) sug- 
gests some specialised meaning (sec F-MBROIDERY ).! 

© usually has v$ávrgs or partes; Vg. usually polymitartus 
or opus polymitarium, the work of the damask weaver (see 
Weaving) AVmg. (Ex. 261), perhaps less accurately, has 
*embroiderer' (see C ME om On the other haud, the 


‘cunning work ' (h2Z/DnZ2) of Fx. 21 4 8532 3335 2 Cli. 2 14 [13] is 
mainly that of the metal worker and jeweller; in 2 Ch. 20 15 it 
i» that of the military engineer. 

CUP. ‘The seven Hebrew and Greek words rendered 
* eup' in EV ean be but imperfectly distinguished ; see, 
however, FLAGON, GOBLET, MEALS, Porrery ; also, 
on Joseph's divining cup, Divination, § 3 [3], 
Jostrit ; and on the ‘cup of blessing’ (1 Cor. 1016), 
EUCHARIST, PASSOVER. 

The figure of a wine-cup occurs frequently to 
express the effect, whether cheering (Ps. 235) or the 
reverse,” of providential appointments, 


Special ae Jee des | 
EOS The prophets being primarily messengers 
applications. à OR 
of woe, the second of these applications 
predominates. In the NT the figure describes the suffer- 


ings willingly aceepted by Christ aud his followers (Mt. 
2022 f. 2639, ctc.), and is used in the older Jewish sense 
in Revelation (e.g., 14310 1619). Nowhere does the term 
‘cup’ stand by itself in the sense of ‘destiny’; the use 
described. above never produced. what may be called 
a technical sense of gis, ‘cup.’ In Ps.116 165 it is 
a second zs», meaning ‘appointment, destiny,’ from 
A/po2= m. ‘to number, to determine,’ that is used. 
‘The portion of my (or their) cup’ should be ‘my (or 
their) destined portion.’ No one can drink ‘fire and 
brimstone,’ nor can ‘eup’ aud ‘lot’ stand as parallel 
expressions. From the list of passages we designedly 
omit Ps. 116:5; ‘hftup the cup of salvation’ should be 
' ift up the ensign of victory ' (reading z3; see ENSIGN). 

For 'aggān, i:N, Is. 2224 EV, see Thason, 1. For Jer. 355, 
yI, gáóia', Joseph's silver divining cup, Gen. 442 12 16 /., see 
above. For the bowls upon the golden candlestick (Ex. 25 31/7. 
8717 /f.t) see CAnbLesrick, § 2. For pis, 40s, the common 
term (Gen. 40 11, etc.), see MEALS, 8 12. Vor Jer. 52 19, 17:2, 
menakkith (AV cup) and Jer. 52 15, &Z, seph (RV ‘cup’, 
see BASON, 4.. For Nu. 47 RV, 1 Ch. 73 17 EV, DET, desáswetA, 
see FLAGON. 
2027, etc; 

CUPBEARER (vd, lit. ‘one who gives to drink’ ; 
OrNOXOOC). In Eastern courts, where the fear of intrigues 
and plots was never absent, eupbearers were naturally 
men whose lovalty was above suspicion ; they frequently 
enjoyed the sovereign's confidence, and their post was 
one of high importance and honour (so, e.g., at the 
court of Cambyses, Her. 8 44; ep Marquart, /'%ilologus, 
55229). The only reference to cupbearers in Israel is 
in the unique chapter describing Solomon's court, 1 K. 
105 (eóvorxovs [L )=2Ch.94. Elsewhere cupbearers 
are spoken of in connection with Fgvpt (Gen. 401-23 
419), Shushan (Neh. 1 rı efvotyos [DN* ?]i, and Nineveh 
(Tob.122). It is perhaps hard'y necessary to add that 
the Assyrian RABSHAKEH [7.*.| has nothing to do with 
' cupbearer.' 

In Gen. 4c, EV ‘buder’ CRESTIN, ‘chief butler’ (402 
àpxtocvoxóos [ACL]. In v. 13 © aptly uses apytorwoyora where 
the Hebrew has j3, ‘position, office.' With reference to Neh, 


lir it is worth noticing that Nehemiah was only one of the 
cupbearers to Artaxerxes (not ¢4¢ cupbearer; cp De.-Rys.Y 
®© finds a reference to male and female cupbearers in Lccles. 


The NT term is morýpiov (in 45 for 46s), Mt. 23 25 


28 cava mY, oivoxóov [-ovs NC2A] xai oivoxóas) ; but see 
ECCLESIASTES, $2. The chance allusion in Jos. Ant. xvi. 81 
shows that at the court of Herod (as was also the case in 
Assyria) the cupbearers were eunuchs (B's evvovyos above may, 
of course, be nothing more than an error). See, generally, 
MEALS, $ 11 end. 


CURDS (DYN), Is. 715 RV™- See MILK. 
CURSE. 


1 Cp Fr. genre, applied in a specialised sense to civil and 
military engineering (ingenium), and the Eng. engine. 

2 Ps. 603 [5] 758 [9] I3.51 r7 Jer. 2515-17 49 12 Lam. 4 21 Ezek. 
23 32-34 ; cp also Jer. 517 Zech. 122. 
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See BLESSINGS AND CURSINGS, BLAS- 


PHEMY, BAN, COVENANT; 
THUMMIM. 

On ET Aérem (Mal. 46 [824), etc.), see especially Bas. 
On nius, Shh dA, 1s.0515 (RVmg. prefers Oatu [g.v.]); 
TON in Nu. 521 (RV mi. * adjuration ); nun [^^ND Lam. 36s], 

TY j vr: h an 
BIND, Dt.2820 (RV ‘cursing’: A597, xardÜeua, Rev.223 
(RVmg. ‘anything accursed’), and xarapa, Gal. 3 10 13, see BLESS- 
INGS AND CURSINGS. 

CURTAIN. For Ex.26: f£, etc. (ayn), and 
Nu. 3 26 [31], etc. (372 ; more usually "hanging' in AV, gener- 
ally ‘screen’ in RV), see TABERNACLE. pa (xapapa: Is. 
40 22t), RVing ‘gauze,’ is properly infin. of PET be fine or 
thin. The lieav ons are likened to a fine gauzy expanse. The 
rendering ‘curtain’ is loose, and is due, no doubt, to the use of 
ape in the parallel Ps. 104 2. 

CUSH. 1. A (non-Semitic) people called Kasse is 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions as dwelling in 
the border eountry between N. Elam 
and Media, Sennacherib (Tayl. Cyl. 
164 Æ: AB 187) describes this region as difficult to 
traverse, and as not subjugated by any of his pre- 
decessors. In fact, it was a conquering race that 
dwelt there. To it belonged the dynasty which ruled 
over Babylonia for nearly six centurics—a lengthened 
rule, the consequence of which was the infusion of 
a large KaSsite element into the population of Baby- 
lonia, especially S. Babylonia, which might fitly be 
called the land of KaS. lt is this KaS or Koš (whence 
M's Kas)? that is intended in Gen. 108, where 
NIMROD [4.:.] is ealled the son of Cush. That the 
Babylonian Kaá is meant in Gen. 2:3 as the passage 
now stands, is niuch less easy to make out (see PARA- 
DISE) while to hold with Winckler (AT Cnfersuch. 
146 7) that Isaiah refers to the S. Babylonian Kas in 
the difficult prophecy, Is. 18, can be rendered possible 
only by somewhat improbable textual criticism. and 
exegesis. 

Wi.'s result (1892) is that the embassy mentioned by Isaiah 
is that of Merodach-baladan to Hezekiah in 720 n.c., and his 
strongest argument is that ‘the streams of Cush’ in 18 r is not 
applicable to the kingdom of Ethiopia. which had but one 
stream, the Nile. The answer is that the geographical know- 
ledge of the writer was naturally but small, and that the island 
of Mero, to which the residence of the Ethiopian kings was 
removed after l'aharka's time, is formed by the union of the 
Nile, the Atbara, and the Blue Nile. On grounds independent 
of Wi.'s hypothesis, the words t127*2715 32389 “ew are correctly 


held to be a late interpolation. (See further Che. and Haupt 
in /saah, Heb. SBOT.) 


2. The question of the existence of an Arabian Cush 
has passed into a new phase since the discevery by 
Winckler (l/«sri, 2 [98] of a N 
Arabian land of Kuš contiguous to the 
N. Arabian Musr or Musri, and together with it forming 
the region called Meluhha (see MizRAIM, § 27). The 
land being known as Kūš ( —z-2) to the Assyrians, we 
cannot avoid a re-examination of the more difficult OT 
passages in which gig (Cush) or wss (Cushi) occurs. 


and cp URIM AND 


1. Babylonian. 


2. Arabian. 


Referring first to the Pentateuch and reserving the 
complicated question arising out of Gen. 213 for sub- 
sequent consideration, we see at once (e) how probable 
it is that in the list of names in Gen. 196 Cush is an 
Arabian and not an African country ; for none of the 
eleven names in Gen. 1065 can be supposed to be 
African except Cush, Mizraim, Put, and Seba, and of 
these Mizraim (read rather Mizrim) has been claimed 
elsewhere for Arabia, while Pur [y.7.] is at any rate 
not Libya, and Seba (x22), which resists all attempts 
to localise it in Africa, may well be suspected to be 
only another form of Sheba (xzc)—/7.e., the well-known 


TY 


Arabian Sabeans. It is true Sheba appears in v. 7 as 
a son of Raamah; but no objection can be based 
upon that. ‘The same name probably fixed itself in 
slightly different forms in different localities, and in Ps. 
7210 we even find xap (which has intruded into the 


1 Unless we suppose the vocalisation KGS (¢45) to be produced 
by the confusion of the Babylonian and the African w3. 
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text) as a variant to xze. (Possibly Shčbā, x29 should 
everywhere rather beStba, gat. ) Thisconclusion greatly 
reduces the error committed by the redactor of Gen. 10 
in inserting vv. 8 10-15 189-19 (which belong to J) between 
vv. 6 f. and v. 20 (which belong to P); for the popu- 
lation of the Babylonian land of Kaš, to which Nimrod 
belonged, was largely formed by the immigration of 
‘Chaldean’ tribes (c2) whose home was probably 
in I Arabia. If Ka$ be taken, not ethnically but 
geographically, as a designation of the Arabian home 
of the ancestors of a large part of the people of S. 
Babylonia, it was not incorrect to regard Nimrod as 
related to the Cush mentioned in v. 6f. (For J's view 
see NIMROD, MIZRAIM.) 

(^) In Nu. 11 : (E) we hear of ' the Cushite woman’ 
whom Moses had married. In Ex. 2:62: (J) his wife 
Zipporah is represented as a Midianite. A northern 
locality for Midianites is probable even without the very 
doubtful passage 1 K. 11:8 (ep Hapan, 3) There 
is no necessity to follow Wellhausen in his excision of 
the whole of Nu. 121^; at any rate ‘the Cushite 
woman ' comes from an early source. See MOSES. 

(c) On 2 5. 1821 see Cusiit, 3. 

(d, e, f) Is. 203 433 45 14, see MIZRAI1M. 

(à) .Am. 97. Who are the pga uz? Hardly the 
‘children of the Ethiopians’ (EV). What evidence 
have we that the Ethiopians were regarded with con- 
tempt in Amos’s time? Probably the prophet looked 
nearer home, and saw the misery inflicted on the Arabian 
Cush by some great mischance in war (cp Wi., of. 
cit. 8). 

(4) Hab. 37, ‘the tents of Cushan.' jzsz should 
perhaps become gag, Cüsh; at any rate, N. Arabian 
peoplesare meant inboth parts of the verse. See CUSIAN. 

(à Job 1:17. Tt is quite possible to read mesz or 
oven, Cushi(yijm (Che. /QA 4575) for caso (EV 
* Chaldeans’ [y.7.]), which is not without difficulty, and 
to explain this of the N. Arabian Cusbites, who must 
at any rate be referred to. 

(J) In 2 Ch. 21:6 we hear of ' Cushites' beside the 
Arabians (cp ARABIA), a reminiscence of whose pre- 
datory raids probably underlies the distorted tradition 
of ' Zerah the Cushite' (see ZERAN) in 2 Ch. 119 fi 

(4) Ps. 837[8]. ais ‘zeny, ‘with the inhabitants or 
Tyre,’ should be gsr cys, 'Musri and Cush’; a 


Iæ? 


similar emendation is required in Ps. 874. The com- 
bination of Philistines and ‘Tyrians, Tyrians and Ethi- 
opians, presented in MT, is extremely improbable. 

(Besides Wi. Masri 2 [.1/DVG, 1898], ep Glaser, 
Skizze, 2326 fj.) 

3. Egyptian. See ETINOPIA. PARK C. 

CUSH (5D, yoycle | [BNAR], chust (se) csp 
[Fg.]) a Benjamite (Ps.7, heading). The text, how- 
ever, is corrupt. 

Cushi (45 al.) is a very poor conjecture (see Cusut, 3). No 
doubt ‘Cush’ should be ‘Kish’ (see Tg.), and the text should 
Pune sy 3 eps ee "3T 5y. The missing name was 
either Mordecai (Esth. 2 5; cp Che. OPs 229 f.) or, perhaps more 
prohably, SHiMEr (g.2., 1c), a member of the clan of Kish (so 
Kay, Che. Ps.'2)), 1n the former case, David was supposed to 
be speaking'in the name of Mordecai‘! in the latter, the curses 
of Shimei are the supposed occasion of the psalm. 


CUSHAN (i222; aBionmec [BNe* “PAQ], eg. 
[N* ) Hab.37t. The name should mean ‘(a clan) 
belonging to Cush,’ on the analogy of Ithran, Kenan, 
Lotan (but see CusH, i. 8 24). It is at any rate 
parallel to Midian. This agrees with OT passages 
which appear to place the Midianites in N. Arabia, 
where, according to the evidence produced by W'inckler, 
there was a region known to the Assyrians as KOS 
or Cush. See CuSH, i. 2; MIDIAN. 

CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM RV; AV Chushan- 
rishathaim (O°NYU j933, £e, 'Cushan of double 
wickedness '). 

1 Ps. 7 was a Purim psalm. 
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The versions have: Xoveapca8aiy (BA), -arpecauw [L] [not 
original]; Vet. Lat, CAnsarsaton; Naples Synopsis, Novaap- 
owe (sic); Jos. Noveapra@ov [gen.]; Vg. Chusan Nasathain : 
(sce Mer, Die Bibel des Jos. 11; Lagarde, Seftsag. Studien, 
laz f. 274). 

The name of a king of Aram (MT ARAM-NAHUARAUM 
[y.v.J: a very rare expression), who 1s said to have 
oppressed the Israelites after their con- 
quest of Canaan for cight years, ull 
Othniel ben Kenaz overthrew him (Judg. 37-11) Fhe 
story of this oppression and deliverance is introduced as 
a typical illustration of the edifying theory of Iscaclitish 
history put forward in Judg. 211-19, an | was wanting in 
the pre- Deuteronomic book of heroie stories which forms 
the basis of our JupGts (g.7., 83 35). Hence we are not 
surprised that it presents none of the characteristics of 
narratives founded upon genuine popular traditions, 
and that only two assertions emerge out of the phrases 
of which it mainly consis's -viz., that the land of Israel 
was conquered by an early Aramaan king, and that 
the Israclites were delivered by the Ju lahite (Ienizzite) 
hero Othnicl. “These assertions, however, are contra- 
dictory, Even in the early time of David. the. clans 
of Judah had but a slight connection with Israel, and 
in the time of Deborah's insurrection, it appears, they 
stood entirely aloof from the [srachites (see Judg. 5). 
It is historically impossible that the Judahite clan of 
Othniel could have played the glorious part. ascribed 
to it in the story. Budde (Az. Sa. 95), therefore, 
while admitung that the oppression of Cushan-rishathaim 
may conceivably rest on a traditional basis, rejects 
Othniel’s championship. The editor of Judges, he re- 
marks, belonged no doubt to the tribe of Judah, and 
took a pleasure in giving it a representative among the 
‘judges.’ Similarly Wellhausen and Stade. 

It is more probable, however, that the whole trouble 
is caused by an error in the text. 


"There is some reason to think that the true reading of ® in 
Judg. 3810is . . . Xovaapaataq. BaciAéos (BagcAca) Supias 
note the position of morapwv in v. 8, and see 

2. Probable os Her. on 7. 1o .! Een apart from this, 
origin of it is not too bold to emend pax, ‘Arain,’ into 
the name. ors, Edom (as in 2 K. 166), and to omit g:773 
as à gloss (with Gritz, Klost.). That Othniel 

the Kenizzite should be the deliverer of Judah from the 
Edomite tyranny is only natural. Observe that the next 
Oppressors are the Moabites. Whether we may go on to 
correct Afshathaim into Nosh-hat-temant, ‘the chief of the 
Temanites,’ with Klost. (Gesch. 122), and to work into this para- 


graph the isolated passage 136 by prefixing 3, ‘and he smote,’ 
is problematical. It seems to the present writer enough to read, 
for C'nyc^» cI NA FIND, ‘from the land of the Temanites,' 
which is the description attached to the name of the Edomite 
king Husham in Gen. 36 34. The letters became partly defaced, 


1. The story. 


and an editor wittily read ene. It is very possible, too, that 


the name [72 (Cushan) is a corruption of Cyn (cen) Husham 
(cp Klost. 119). . The writer was at a loss for a name, and took 
one from the list of Edomite kings. Husham's son Hadad was 
a great warrior (v. 35); it was natural to make the father equal 
to him in this respect. Whether we may suppose that ihe editor 
to whom we are indebted for * Cushan-rishathaim, king of Aram- 
naharaim,' had in his mind Kassite (Cushite) incursions such 
as some scholars connect with Nimrop and ZERAN | (gg.v.), 
which might be loosely stated to have proceeded from ' Aram- 
naharaim, may be doubted. For a different view of the origin 
of the story as given in MT see Moore (/udges, 88 /.), who 
thinks that we have here a distortion of the tradition of a raid 
of Midianitish ' Cushites' into Judah. 

Those who prefer to take the book of Judges as it 

stands, without applying critical methods, 

3. Other |... À d Vet ewe "ULT 

theories ave two re cunt y potheses respecting 
* Cushan-rishathaim to choose from. 

Prof. M'Curdy (//ist. Profh. Mon. 1230; cp 221) thinks that 
the ' whole land' (of Canaan) may have been subdued by the 
Aramans, who, during the enfeeblement of Assyria, had re- 
occupied the land of Mitani, the Egyptian Naharina, which 
includes W. Mesopotamia (see A 7*2! 859), some time before 
the accession of Tiglath-pileser I. (1120 n.c.) In the ease with 
which the asserted conquest of the strong cities of Canaan was 
effected by the Arainzans, in the name Cusfhan-rishathaim, ard 
in the championship of a Kenizzite or Judahite hero, he finds no 
difficulty. Prof. Sayce, too, in his ingenious defence of a 


— 


_ 1 GB has in v. 8 Xovoapoabdip BaciAews rorapwy Svpias, and 
in v. 10 X. B. Xvpics morauov. 
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non-critical view of the narrative (Crit. Mon. 297-300), makes 
no remark on the name of Israel's oppressor, and holds Othniel 
to have been the deliverer of ' S. Palestine’ from the tyranny of 
th: army of the king of Mitáni at the time of the invasion of 
kgypt by the N. peoples somewhere about 1210 B.C. (reign of 
Rameses III). The imayinativeness of Prof, Sayce s statements 
respecting the king of Mitàni's movements has been pointed 
out hy Driver (Contemp. Nev. U5 420 A. U94). 1n faci, the state- 
ment that the king of Mitani ‘participated in the southward 
movement of the peoples of the N.,' but ‘lingered on the way,’ 
and presumably ‘sought to secure that dominion in Canaan 
which had belonged to some of his predecessors,’ has no monu- 
mental evidence in its favour. If tradition had preserved the 
memory of any incident in the grea migration of the N. 
peoples, would it not have been the desolation of the land of 
Amur (N. Palestine) caused by the N, peoples themselves? Fe 
should be added that Stade (Gesch. 165) postiively denies that 
there is any basis of tradition in the story, and both Budde 
and G. F. Moore (whose treatment of Judg. 37-11 is thoroughly 
good) are half inclined to agree with him. Stade, however, goes 
too far when he says that the form of the name Cushan-ri hathaim 
is enough to prove it unhistorical (Gesch. 169; cp Kuenen 
Einleitung, 1,8 10, n. 1. Nor is this assumption at all eela 
to his theory. [Since the above was written, Klost. s view has 
been adopted by J. Marquart (Awad. 11).] TRE 


CUSHI (^72, ‘Cushite'; cp JEuvitand the Moab- 
ite name Musuri (man of Musur) in the lists of Isar- 
baddon and ASur-bani-pal, AA Z7 356, no. 4; YOYCE! 
BALI, chusi | Vg. )). 

1. An ancestor of Jinpt (g.r.] (Jer. 3614). 

2. Father of Zi enaN rat! [g.2.] (Zeph. 11). 

m. pem RV ' the Cushite,' the messenger whom Joab 
despatched, in preference to Abimaaz, to inform David 
of the death of Absalom. Ahimaaz, we are told, follow- 
ing liter ran by the way of the plain? and reached 
David first (2S. 1819-32), Two questions arise. Who 
was ‘the Cushite’? and why did Joab prefer him to 
Ahimaaz as the messenger? "Ihe account, which has 
been taken from a fuller narrative, does uot siy. Evi- 
dently ‘the Cushite' was a foreigner, and this was the 
reason why, like the Amelehite in 25.1, he could 
without off nce be the bearr of evil tidings. "hat 
David had foreign soldiers (c5, the EHittite Uriah! is 
well known. ‘Ibe Cushite’ was not (as IL P. Sm. 
supposes) a negro. We can hardly doubt that he 
belonged to the N. Arabian Cush ë (see Cusit, § 2). 

CUSHIONS (CZ'327'2. Prov. 7 16 3122 RVP£- rr poc- 
kepaAaioN. Mk. 452. RV). See Ben, $ 3 f. and 
cp RoGkLtM, 

CUSTO, (1) V2 Ezra 41320 724 RV (AV tribute’), 
I2) SS Honc We AY (RN tells al mA GENIUS: 
Mt. 99 ete. AV * receipt of custom,’ RV ' place of toll.’ 
See TAXATION. 

CUTH (M23; yoy [B; A omits]. ywoa [L]; 
Chutaci; Jag) and Cuthah (TMD; yoynea [B. 
yoya [A], yw@a L]; Cutha), a place in Babylonia 
from which colonists were brought to N. Israel (2 K. 
1724), identified with Ze//-Jérihin, NE. of Babylon, 
where remains of Nergals temple have been found. 
It is the Kuta or Kutü of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Before the rise of Babylon, Kutà and Sip] ar, it appears, 
were the chief cities of N. Babylonia. As late as the 
time of Aiur-büni-pal it was obligatory on the kings 
of Assyria to sacrifice to Samaš and NERGAL [4.2.] at 
Sippar and Kuta respectively, a custom apparently 
due to the primitive importance of these cities in the 
‘kingdom of the Four Quarters of the World; 
(Winckler, 677.4 33 281). 

We have a record of the building of the temple of Nergal in 


Kuta by Dungi, King of Ur (A Z/3a:1); and Nebuchadrezzar 


d 1 This is apparently the Cusi who figvres as the father of jm 
n a Spanish MS of 4 Esd. ; sce Densly, Fourth Esra, xliv. f. 
XXX. 

2 3237 (MT), but perhaps rather |"D22, ‘the gorge’(Klo.). 
See ErugAIM, Woop oF. 

3 The alternative would be to suppose &ak-Eüsi (216. A'u¥s) 
to be an old corruption of f/ushar (sce the readings). This 
reminds us too much of Theodore of Mopsuestia's confusion of 
the Cusu [g.z.] in the title of Ps. 7 with the Archite Hushai. 


4 The third term in these passages, me, is rendered ‘toll 
(AV) or ‘tribute’ (RV). 
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mentions among his pious acts that he restored the temples of 
the great gods at Kuta (A7 355r). lt was from the temple of 
Nergal that one of the creation-stories brought from ASur-bani- 
pal's library is stated to have come (RPI?) 1147-153); see 
CREATION, 8 16. The name ‘Cutheans’ lies hidden under 
ARCHEVITES (g.z.) in Ezra 49. In the phraseology of the later 
Jews ‘ Cuthazans ' is equivalent to ‘Samaritans’ (so in Jos. and 
the Talmud). With this name is probably to be connected the 
CouTHa of r Esd. 5 32 (not in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah). 
RIR G 

CUTTING OFF. This penalty (‘I [Yahwė] will cut 
him off from among his people,’ ‘he shall be eut off 
from his people,’ ‘from Isracl,’ ‘from the assembly,’ 
and the like ; ysy z372 apy cman) is first met with in H 1 
(see Leviticus), where it is attached to a variety of 
offences, many of them of a ceremonial or technical 
character (Lev. [7 49, failure to bring slain ox, lamb, or 
goat to the tabernacle; I7:0or4, eating blood; 1829, 
various ‘abominations’ ; 2035/., Moloch-worship ; 20 
17 f., incest, ete, ; 223, unclean approach to holy things). 
1t occurs frequently in P (Gen. 17 14, neglect of circum- 
cision; Ex. 12 :s, eating leaven in paschal season; Ex. 
30 33 38, imitating or putting to secular use the holy oil 
or incense ; Ex.31:,4, sabbath profanation ; Lev. 7 20 f., 
unclean sacrificial eating ; 72527, eating of fat or blood ; 
198, eating sacrifice on third day ; 2329, non-observance 
of day of atonement; Nu. 9r3, failure to keep the 
passover though clean and not on a journey; 153o f, 
high-handed sin, insult to Yahwe; 1913, contact with 
dead ; 192o, failure to remove uncleanness from contact 
with dead bv sprinkling). 

The view of the older interpreters was that the ex- 
pression meant the death penalty. Itis worth noticing, 
however, that in Ex. 3114 f. separate emphasis is laid on 
‘he shall be put to death’ (nov mz) as distinguished 
from ‘that soul shall be cut off’ (was essa anzi); ep 
Lev. 2027 (death penalty on witchcraft), the Deutero- 
nomic expression yay ya. ' put away the evil,” Dt. 135 
[6] (in connection with the death penalty on the false 
prophet or dreamer of dreams), and perhaps also Lev. 
2329 /., nm) followed by ‘maxa, gradation of penalties. 
If account be taken of the actual circumstances amid 
which 1I and P arose, it seems more probable that the 
writers had in their mind either some such idea as that 
which was carried into practice under Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Ezra 108, 'separated from the congregation of the 
captivity,’ | r Esd. 94, ‘east out from the multitude of 
them that were of the captivity’), and ultimately de- 
velope | into the minor and major excommunications of 
the synagogue (sce SYNAGOGUE), or that they thought 
onlv of death through divine agency, not of punishment 
inflicted at the hands of the community (Driver on Lev. 
72of.) See, further, BAN. 


CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH (Ceremcnial Mutila- 
tions) The former heading is derived from the EV 
of Lev. 1928 215. It is, however, too narrow in its 
range. Circumeision cannot altogether be left out in 
dealing with the ‘ cuttings ' referred to in these passages ; 
nor can we forget how intimately the laceration of the 
flesh in mourning is associated with the practice of 
shaving the head or cutting off part of the hair. The 
origin and significance of CtRCUMCISION [g.v. ] is treated 
elsewhere. The present article will deal with (1) in- 
cisions (§ x f.), (2) the cutting off of the hair (38 3-5), 
and (3) tattooing (§ 6 f), regarded as ceremonial 
mutilations (see further SACRIFICE). : 

'The technical Hebrew terms for ceremonial incisions 
are px, npag (verb uz) ;? the verb jim also is used. 
In Lev. 215 [H] we read (with refer- 
ence to mourning for the dead), ‘ They 
shall not make. . . any cuttings in 
their flesh’ (point nb}, as plur. of paz ?) The practice 


1. References 
to cuttings. 


1 [t may be noted that the ‘I’ is peculiar to H, as also the 
phrase ‘I will set my face’ (Lev. 17 10 2036 26 17) or ‘put my 
face’ (20 5) against the offender. 


3 Aram. edo, Ass. laráfu, Ar. Yarafa, strictly ‘to cut 
into,’ ‘nick,’ or * notch.’ 
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was forbidden especially to the priests, who would 
thereby ' profane' themselves. The substantive py 


occurs in Lev. 1928 : ‘Ye shall not make any cutting in 
your flesh for a (departed) soul.’ (On the only other 
passage [Zech. 123] in which yw» occurs no stress can 
be laid). There is no exact parallel for this Hebrew 
usage in Assyrian; bnt we do find Jardtu used of 
rending a garment in token of grief (a passage in 
Sargon's Annals, 294, gives a striking parallel to 2S. 
12), and probably enough this rending was an attenu- 
ation of the more savage custom of rending the flesh.? 
A&ur-bàni-pal (Smith, 127 81) too speaks of his warriors 
as those who ‘at the behest of the gods let themselves 
be hacked to pieces in the fray’ (ittanašratu). On this 
it may be remarked that the case of mourners who 
shed their blood to feed the manes of departed friends 
is analogous to that of soldiers who do this on the 
battlefield in obedience to the gods. A supposed second 
term for ceremonial incisions (n3) is simply due to 
misunderstanding. In Jer. 4837 we should read with 
(5^ pyr 53 ('all hands are cut into’); the prefixed 
by in MT is an error; mm is, in fact, participial. 
The reflexive form azna occurs in Dt. 14: (parallel to 
the already cited passage of Lev.), and at least six 
times elsewhere. The primary meaning of the simple 
stem is obviously ‘to cut off’; ep Ar. jadda, jadda, 


nt 

"Me tu 
ordinary custom of mourners in the time of Jeremiah, 
to dispense with which would have been something very 
strange and unusual (Jer. 166 415 475); evidently the 
contemporaries of the prophet did not recognise the 
law in Dt. 14r. The incisions referred to in Mic. 5 
[414], ‘Now hack thyself [so Nowack], O daughter 
of attack,’ must also be signs of mourning; and this 
may well be tlie case too in Jer. 57, where yin, | they 
would eut themselves,' implies that the apostate Jews 
who resorted to the Whore's House (7.e., the idol 
temple) wished to bring over the Deity to their side by 
self-mutilation. This description of the prophet may 
be illustrated by 1 K. 1828, where the ‘ cutting ' practised 
by the priests of Baal is said to have been after this 
custom or ritual, and to have followed the ritual dance 
by or round the altar (see DANCE, 8 5). Hosea, too 
(714), speaks of Israelites who ‘ because of corn and 
new wine eut themselves,' to propitiate their god (read- 
ing ymar with G42, We., Che., RVm£.), 

The practice of shedding the blood in one way or 
another as an honour due to the dead is world-wide. 
It is found not only among the Hebrews 
and the Arabs (We. Heéd.() 181), but 
also among the ancient Greeks and the modern 
African and Polynesian peoples ‘The blood is the 
life’; and it is probable that when in primitive times 
the mourning kin 'cut themselves for the dead,' they 
did it in the belief that the departed drank in new 
life with the blood thus poured out by the willing self- 
sacrifice of sorrowing friends, and at the same time 
renewed their bond of union with the living (cp 
ESCHATOLOGY § 5, 4). 

Such acts doubtless had a sacrificial or sacramental aspect ; 
and in view of the fact that the disembodied spirit was conceived 
as possessing a quasi-divine or daemonic character, with un- 
defined potencies for good and evil, it may be assumed that the 
blood-offering was, or became, as much a conciliatory present 
to the manes of the dead as that of slain victims was intended 
to be to the higher gods. It may even have been thought that, as 
the deceased man had passed into another world on leaving the 
circle of his kin, he had in some sense become a stranger to them, 
and that therefore it was necessary to make a blood-covenant 
with him, and so secure his good-will for the tribe or family. 


The radical change of death might suggest that as the corporate 
unity of the departed with his clan had been broken, it must be 
oO qu ooo oss ec O O 0000 x 


1 [f the text is correct the meaning must be ‘to strain oneself 
to pieces,’ ‘to break down under a load.’ Nowack, however, 
holds that a gloss has been taken into the text. 

2 There was no longer any consciousness of this when the 
post-exilic prophet Joel wrote, ‘Rend your heart, and not your 
garments’ (Joel 213). Else he wond, have said, ‘ Rend your 
heart, and not your flesh’ (cp Jer. 4 4). 
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The ceremonial cutting referred to was an 


2. Significance. 


CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH 


restored by giving the dead to drink of the blood of the living 
kindred. b : 
Bearing in mind that ritual practices acquire a new 


symbolism as time goes on, and that affection for 
the dead has often evinced itself, even at a high stage 
of culture, by suicide over the corpse, and by such 
customs as the Hindu Sad, we may be inclined. to see 
in the ‘incisions for the dead,’ as practised in the period 
of the great prophets, a symbolical expression for the 
willingness of the mourner to depart and be with the 
loved and lost one. 

The passages which mention incisions of the flesh 
also mention cutting off the hair as a sign of mourning. 

: Thus Lev. 215 [H]: ‘They (the priests) 

+ d shall not make a bare bald patch on their 

* head, and the corner of their beard they 
shall not shave off' (cp Lev. 1927 Dt. 14:, 'And ye 
shall not set baldness between your eyes '——7.e., on the 
forehead —' for one that is dead ') ; Ezekiel, too (4420), 
forbids artificial baldness to the priests. ^ The preval- 
ence of the custom of cutting off the hair in token of 
deep grief is, however, presupposed by the earlier 
prophets, who take no exception to it. Micah says, 
addressing a city community, ‘Make thee bald and 
shear thee for thy darling children ; make broad thy 
baldness like the vulture's; for they are carried away 
captive from thee" (Mic. 114). See also Am. 8 10 Is, 22 
12 (cp 824) Jer. 7 29 166 Ezek. 718 ; such passages show 
that the prohibition of the custom referred to belongs 
to a later age of religious legalism. In Dt. 14: these 
practices are forbidden to Israclites generally, on account 
of their relation to Yahweé, on the principle on which 
Aaronites with any physical defect are excluded from 
the service of the altar (Lev. 21 16-23). 

Cutting off the hair was also the most characteristic 
expression of an Arab woman's mourning. When 
Halid b. al-Walid died, all the women of his family 
offered their hair at his grave (.Agh. 1512; We. Heid © 
182). It was a sacrifice to the dead, and the under- 
lying idea of the offering is suggested by the story of 
Samson. ‘If 1 be shaven,’ said that hero, ‘my strength 
will go from me’ (Judg. 16:7). In other words, the 
hair, the growth of which was continually renewed, 
appeared to the ancients a centre of vitality, like the 
blood ;! and thus to offer it, whether to deity (Nu. 618) 
or to the spirits of the dead, had essentially the same 
import and purpose as to offer one's blood, the aim 
being to originate or to renew a bond of vital union 
between the worshipper and the unseen power, Re- 
garded as sacrificial acts, both blood- 
letting and offering the hair were ‘ private 
acts of worship,’ performed by the in- 
dividual for his own good as distinct from that of 
the community ; and both are common elements in 
ceremonies of initiation by which youths are admitted 
to the rights of manhood, especially to marriage and 
participation in the tribal worship. Thus CIRCUM- 
CISION [7.v., 8 4] was originally a rite preliminary to 
marriage (Ex. 424-26); and Lucian (Dea Syr. 60) 
informs us that the long locks of young people were 
shorn and dedicated at the old Syrian sanctuaries on 
the same occasion. In the course of time the barbarous 
character of the blood-offering caused it to lapse from 
general use, except among certain priesthoods and 
votaries ; whilst the hair-offering, which in origin and 
principle was identical, survived to the close of Pagan- 
ism, and may be recognised in the tonsure of early 
Christian Monachism. 

The passage Lev.1927 (M; about 570 B.C.) has 
already been referred to. Jt is a prohibition of a 
practice, in vogue among certain Arabian 


4. Initiatory 
ceremonials. 


2» d tribes, of shaving off the hair all round 
iom the head, a circular patch being left on 


the crown (Herod. 38)—a practice indi- 


1 See WRS Rel. Sem.(2) 324, and note the Chinese phrase, 
mao ksiek,' hair and blood,’ and the saying, ‘Am 1 not of the 
same hair (sci. as my father)?’ 
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cated, it seems, by the nickname ‘Shorn-pates’ (nsp 
axa) applied by Jeremiah to some Arabian peoples (RV, 
also AV mg., ‘all that have the corners [of their hair] 
polled’ ; Jer. 926 [25] 2523 49532). “There can be little 
doubt that this, like most other ancient tribal badges and 
customs, had religious associations and a religious 
significance ; in fact, Herodotus (38) expressly says 
that the Arabs pretended to imitate their national god 
Orotal- Dionysos by their peculiar tonsure. Hence, no 
doubt, the practice was forbidden to the Jews by the 
okler Levitical code (Lev. 1927), the object being to 
isolate the people of Yahwé from the neighbouring 
nations and their worships. On the other hand, 
there were some important religious customs which, 
though of ethnic origin, were not abolished by the 
law. Hence it was that the Nazirite continued to make 
an offering to Yahwe of his shorn hair (see N AZIKITE) 
—n practice which survived, in a shape modified. by 
circumstances, in the days of Paul (.Acts 2123-26; cp 
181£). Sce Ha, 8 2 f. 

What we call ‘tattooing’ also is prohibited (Lev. 19 

28). ‘The expression yr) nz72 does not occur again 

in the OT; but in New Hebrew popp 
Pprp means the sume as the Greek 
orcyuatigey, to set a mark on a thing 
by pricking, puncturing, or branding (see Buxtorf; it 
is also used of fowls scratching the ground). 

The object of graving or branding marks on the 
flesh would appear to be dedication of the person to 
his god. Herodotus (2 1:13) mentions a temple of 
Herakles at Taricheia, by the Canopic mouth of the 
Nile, where a runaway slave might find a-vlum if he 
‘gave himself to the god’ by having cert. in ' sacred 
stigmata’ made on him? In 15.445 we have a good 
instance of graving a divine name on the hand, in token 
of self-dedication : ‘One will say, 1 am Yahwe's ; and 
another will name himsclf by the name of Jacob; and 
another will mark on his hand Y: zs, and receive the 
surname Israel’ (SBOT ; ep critical notes). As far as 
they indicated the ownership or property of the god, 
such marks are analogous to the ze». or cattle-marks 
of the Bedawi tribes, and may have had their origin in 
that necessary practice of primitive pastoral life (cp 
col 711, n. 1) In lzek.946 we read of marking a 


Tattooing, 
etc. 


Tau or cross, the symbol of life (cp the Egyptian + 


‘nh, life, with 
Tau) on the foreheads of the faithful in Jerusalem, who 
are to be spared from slaughter; which recalls the 
sealing of the 144,000 servants of God on their fore- 
heads (Rev. 73), and further, the mark of the Beast 
{xdpayua, something graven, Acts1729) on the right 
hand or the forehead of his worshippers (Rev. 1316 f. 
204). The strongly metaphorical words of Paul, too, 
4 bear in my body the marks (or brands) of Jesus, rà 
ceTéyuara tov 'lggo0 (Gal.6:7) clearly presuppose a 
custom of tattooing or branding the flesh with sacred 
names and symbols, which would be familiar as a 
heathen practice to Paul's Asiatic converts.? 
In Ex. 139 Dt. 68 11:8 and elsewhere we have what 
may be regarded as a substitute for the painful processes 
3 of tattooing and branding. "The Israel- 
Ui ai n ite is to Bind the ere of the Law 
on his hand for a siyn; they are also to serve’ as 
FRONTLETS [g.v. ] (nego, phylacteries) between Ais eyes, 
—i.e., on his forehead (cp Dt. 68 Rev. 73). The sign 
on the hand recalls the sign which Yahwé set on Cain 
(Gen. 115: see CAIN, § 4), whilst those strips of inscribed 
vellum, the phylacteries (=' frontlets,", EV of OT) of 
Mt. 235, were looked upon as having magical qualities, 


T. the Phoenician form of the letter 


1 Thus Ptolemy Philopator branded the Alexandrian ae 
with the sign of the ivy to identify them with the cult of 
Dionysus; see Baccuus. Cp Frazer, Totemism, 26 f. For 
the hranding of serfs see Ecvet, $ 

2 Cp Deissmann, Sidelstudien (95), 262-276 (a new and in- 
genious theory). 
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CYAMON 


not less than the old tattooings and brandings ; they | 
were a protection against harm,! and probably also 
secured health and good fortune (cp Targ. Cant. 8 3). 

For the literature of the subjects here treated of, see 
the works referred to under CIRCUMCISION, MOURNING 


Customs, FRONTCETS, SACRIFICE, etc. See also 
WRS el. Sem. ch. 9, and the authorities there 
cited, dea B Tylon Arin 6167918: C. J. B. 


CYAMON (kYawmcoN [DN]; chelmon [Ng]; 
a eO [Syr.]), ‘which is over against Esdraclon' 
(Judith 73). looks like a corruption of JoKNEAM or 
(Movers) JoKMEAM. Robinson, however, noting that 
Kvapwy means ! beanfield," identifies it with the modern 
El Fuleh, ‘the bean,’ on the plain itself. but ' over 
against’ the city ‘of Jezreel.' Cp Bu. Pad. 210. 
name Cyamon should probably be restored in Judith 44 
for eva [B]. See Konan. 


CYLINDER (53), Cant. 515 RV™ See RING. 
CYMBALS. For r Ch. 132, ete. (2552322), 25.65 


The | 


Ps. 1505 (C'^s73) and for 1 Cor. 131 (xvpBadov) see Music, 
8 3 (2). 

CYPRESS, RV Hota Tree (FIA, Is. 4414H), a 
tree which in the single passage where it occurs is 
coupled with the oak. The Hebrew ¢/rsdh does not 
appear in any cognate language, but may be connected 
with Ar. éu7usa, ' to be hard,'?. LNN and Pesh. omit the 
word; Aq. and Th. render àypco3áXavos (* wild acorn’). 
Vg. has z/er, which is defended by Celsius (2269 f), 
and has been wisely adopted by our revisers. It is 
difficult, however, to be eertain ; for the evergreen oak 
(Quercus ilex, V.) is at the present day rare in Palestine 
(FFP 412). The heavy, hard nature of its wood 
would harmonise well with the probable etymology of 
tirsdh. | ' Cypress' (perhaps a mere guess) comes from 
the Genevan Bible. David kimhi and others thought 
that what was meant was the fir tree; Luther preferred 
the beech. Cheyne (fs. SBOT, Heb.) thinks zn 
corrupt, and with Gr., reads agya (see PINE). 

For Cant. 1 r4 413 AVmg., see CAMPHIRE [so AV]; and for 
Is. 4 19 RV, sce Box TREE [so EV]. NONE 

CYPRUS (íkyrpoc [Ti. WH], the third largest 
island of the Mediterranean, placed in the angle between 
the coast of Syria and that of Asia Minor (Strabo, 681), 
called AlaSia in the Amarna letters, where its copper 
is specially referred to (so I. Meyer, Petrie, etc.), "Asi by 
the Egyptians, Yavnan by the Assyrians, and KirTIM 
(g.v.) by the Hebrews. Its physical structure is simple. 
It consists of a central plain running 
across the island from E. to W., 
bounded by a long mountain ridge to the N., and by 
a broader mountain district to the 5. 

The central plain was likened in antiquity to the valley of | 
the Nile, being flooded annually by the Pediicus, which left rich 
deposits of mud. Strabo sketches the productiveness of Cyprus 
(684 : eUo.wós éart kat eveéAatOS, TiTw re avTapKet xprjrac). Copper | 
(named after the island) was found in the mountains, and umber | 
for shipbuilding. 

In situation, climate, and productions, Cyprus belongs 
to all the three surrounding continents, and historic- | 
ally it has constantly shared in their vicissitudes. It | 

| 
| 


1. Description. 


is most accessible from the IZ. and the S., and, lying 
right over against Syria, was early visited by the Phoeni- 
cians, who founded Amathus, Paphos, and Citium, the 


1 The Tg. on 2 S. 1 ro takes Sanl's bracelet for a fafa ^háA— 
i.e., an amulet, The Hexap. on Ezek. 13 r8 gives $vAakrjpua as 
a ‘ Hebrew’ or ‘ Jewish ' interpretation of mpos (EV * pillows,’ 
see Dress, $ 8), which is connected with Ass. sasd,  tobind.' The 
Rabbis (Talm. .$/:255. 574) also explain sofaphoth as amulets. 
The word cannot be explained from the Semitic languages, and, 
since the Jewish ideas of magic came ultimately from the 
Sumerians of primitive Babylonia, may reasonably be explained 
by the Sumerian dibdib (from dadda), ‘to bind'=Ass. hase 
(see above), ame, For an analogy, cp 195%, Jer.5127 Nah. 
217 from Ass, dupsar, ‘tablet-writer,’ which is of Sumerian 
origin (dud ‘tablet,’ sax write’), See CO7T2118/ 

2 We should perhaps associate with this Syr. zevas, ‘to he | 
straight.’ 
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CYPRUS 


last, the Phoenician capital, giving its name to the whole 
island. 

The Phoenicians were not, 
inhabitants of Cyprus. 


however, the earliest 
They found in possession a 
people closely connected, as their art and 
alphabet show, with the primitive raccs 
of Asia Minor (for WMM's theory see KITTIM, and cp 
als. u. Eur. 337) The Greek colonists arrived before 
the eighth century B.C. ^ The discoveries in the island 
indicate elearly its partition between the Phoenician 
clement in the S. and the Hellenic in the central de- 
pression stretching from Soli in the W. to Salamis in 
the 1., at which latter site we find an art that is largely 
Greek. The Cypriote character was wanting in energy, 
and the island was almost wholly under the influence 
alternately of Asia and of Egvpt. 

(1) In 709 1.c. Sargon FE, king of Assyria, was recognised as 
over-lord by seven Cypriote princes ; their tribute was continued 
to his grandson Esarhaddon, Schr. A171? 368355. (2) In the 
sixth century Amasis, king of Egypt, conquered the island 
(Herod. 2182. Perhaps it had been conquered even before his 
time, by "hotmes IFI. In any case the mpwros arOpwrwy of 
Herod, is an error) (3) After the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses, Cyprus fell to Persia, being included in the fifth 
satrapy (Herod. 31991). 

The connection with Greece and with Hellenic ideals 
was brilliant but purely episodical (Evagoras, king of 
Salamis: 410 B.C.) The island fell into the hands of 
Alexander the Great, and finally remained with the 
Ptolemies as one of their most cherished possessions 
untl its conquest by the Romans (cp 2 Macc. 1013: 
Mahaffy, mp. of the Ptolemies, pass. ). 

The Jews probably settled in Cyprus before the time 
of Alexander the Great (1 Mace. 1523). Many would 

P be attracted later by the fact that its 

3. Jewish ; ; b ; 

connection, COPPET mines were at one time farmed to 
Herod the Great osse 17 NS ipsa 
Cyprian inser., Doeckh 2628, refers to one of the family). 
ter the rising of the Jews in 116 A.D. in Cyrene, in 
Egypt, and in Cyprus had been suppressed, it was decreed 
that no Jew might set foot upon the island, under 
penalty of death, even for shipwrecked Israelites (Dio 
Cass. 6832. See SALAMIS) In the history of the 
spread of Christianity Cyprus holds an honourable place 
(Acts 136, Joseph surnamed Barnabas) Its Jewish 
population heard the Gospel after Stephen's death 
from those whom the persecution had driven from 
Judæa (.\cts 1119). Some of these were nien of Cyprus 
and Cyrene, who fled to Antioch and addressed the 
Greeks of the city (v. 20). Cyprus was in turn the first 
scene of the labours of Paul with Barnabas and Mark 
(Acts 134-12), afterwards of Barnabas and Mark alone 
(Aets 1539). One of the first Christian missionaries 
may have been that ‘old disciple’ Mnason with whom 
Paul lodged at Jerusalem (Acts 2116). Returning to 
Palestine at the close of his third journey, Paul and his 
companions sighted Cyprus (Acts 213, dvagdvavres rijv 
K.; AV ‘discovered'), leaving it on the left hand as 
they ran from Patára to Tyre. In the voyage to Rome 
from Caesarea the ship ‘ sailed under Cyprus ' (Acts 27 4, 
UmemAevcauev)—:;.e., northwards ‘over the sea of 
Cilicia and Pamphylia’ (v. 5: cp Str. 681)—taking 
advantage of the northerly and westerly set or the 
current, in order to reach Myra. 

After its seizure by the Romans in 58 B.c. Cyprus 
had been united for administrative purposes with Cilicia ; 

... but in the first partition of the Roman 
4. Adminis- : SE : 

ation world after Actium it was made an im- 
* — perial province (Dio Cass. 5312)—7.e., its 
governor, if it had one of its own, and were not rather 
united with Cilicia to form a single province, bore the 
ttle Jega/us Augusti propratore (mpeaBevris ZeBaoroo 
ávrugrpárwyos, cp Dio Cass. 5313; in NT always 
Tryeudv, cp Lk. 22, Str. 840 Tryeuóvas kal Qvougráàs 
Kaisap wéume:). Why then does the writer of Acts 137 


2. History. 


1 Josephus (Anz. i. 61) says Xé&iuga. . . . Kumpos abra viv 
kaerari. Epiphanius, a Cyprian bishop, writes, RKértov 9 Kvrpiwy 
mos kaAecrac * Kércoc yàp Kumpio, f/er. 3025 (see KITTIM) 
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CYRENE 


call Sergius Paulus ‘ proconsul’ (ávOimaros, the proper 
title of governors of senatorial provinces, AV * deputy ' ; 
cp Acts 1812 1938)? Some have argued that he used 
the word loosely, and appeal to Strabo (685, éyevero 
érapxla h vicos kaÜdmep Kai viv dort oTparmyuc)y to 
prove that the island was governed by a propretor 
appointed by the emperor; but the writer of Acts is 
quite correct. From Dio Cassius (5312) we learn that, 
in 22 B.C., Augustus restored Cyprus to the Senate in 
exchange for S. Gaul (ep Dio Cass. 544). In Paul's 
time, therefore, its governor was properly called ' pro- 
consul.’ The passage quoted from Strabo is misunder- 
stood, as is clear from fd. 840 (els è Tas Snuocias ò 
ójuos orparnyous 7) Urdrovs méume-—i.e., governors of 
senatorial provinces were either of consular or of 
prietorian rank, in either case the official title being 
proconsul). Inthe case of Cyprus, authors, inscriptions, 
and eoins have preserved the names of some twenty of 
her proprzetorian governors with the ‘brevet’ rank of 
proconsul. Lucius Sergius Paulus (governor at the 
time of Paul's visit, about 47 A.D.) is known to us from 
an inscription from the site of Soli (see Hogarth, Devia 
Cypria, 114 f. and Appendir), 

See P. Gardner, New chaps. in Gr. Hist. 15345; For excava- 
tions in the island ///8 pass. Perrot and Chipiez, Art in 
J'Awn. and Cyprus. Vor ihe archeology Max Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Apres, die Bibel u. Homer is especially valuable. 
For Christian Limes the most recent work is Hackett's //istozy 
of the Church in Cyprus, 1899. Avo N 


CYRENE (xypHNu [Ti. WH), a city on the N. 
coast of Africa. — 1t was the capital of that part of Libya 
[g.7.] between the Egyptian and Cartha- 
ginian territories, which bore the name of 
Cyrenaica or Pentapolis; the phrase in 
Acts 210, 'the parts of Libya about Cyrene,’ rà pépn 
Tis Aqdims THs karà Kupyyqy, is equivalent to the Agin 
7 wept K. of Dio Cass. (5312) and 7? mpós Kvphvy Mg. 
of Jos. An. xvi. 6r. The city was thoroughly Greek in 
character, and won a high reputation as the mother of 
physicians (Herod. 3131 ; temple of Asklepios, Paus. ii. 
269; Tac. Azn. 1118), philosophers, and poets. — Calli- 
machus, Carneades, Eratosthenes, Aristippus (Strabo, 
837), and Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, are only a few 
of the many famous men who were sprung from the Cyre- 
naica. After the death of Alexander the Great, Cyrene 
with its territory was absorbed by Egypt. Though so 
thoroughly Hellenic, it had, since the time of Ptolemy son 
of Lagos (Jos. c. «ff. 24, end of 4th century p.c. ), a large 
Jewish population. Strabo, quoted by Jos. Ant. xiv. 72, 
says that the Jews formed one of the four classes of the 
inhabitants. ‘The privileges granted to the Jews by 
Ptolemy were continued and augmented by the Romans 
(Jos. Ant. xvi. 65), who received the Cyrenaica, under 
the will of the childless Ptolemy Apion, in 96 B.c., 
though for twenty years they shirked the responsibility 
of the legacy. In 74 B.C. the territory was made a 
province, which was combined with Crete when that 
island was subjugated in 67 B.C. (see CRETE). In 27 
B.C. the Cyrenaica and Crete were definitely united. to 
form a single province, under the title Crea. Cyrene, or 
Creia et Cyrene (but either name might be used to 
denote the dual province: cp Tac. inn. 33870). The 
province was senatorial—/.e., governed by proconsuls 
of praetorian rank, and so remained to the time of 
Diocletian. "The subsequent history of Cyrene is con- 
nected with its Jewish inhabitants, the chief event being 
their terrible massacre of the Greek and Roman citizens 
in the reign of Trajan (Dio Cass. 68 32). 

The modern province of Barca, on the E. of the gulf of Sidra 
represents the ancient Cyrenaica, and in this province Grennah 
marks the exact site of Cyrene, which was placed on the edge 
of a plateau 1800 feet above the sea-level, overlooking the 
Mediterranean at a distance of ten miles (Str. 8373 sóAeos 
BeyaAns ¿v tpamegnecde: mediw xeimerns, ws €x ToU treAdyous 
€wpwyev avrnv). The port was called Apollonia. The sur- 
rounding district was, and is, of remarkable fertility (Str. Zc., 
irmorpóbos apia, xaAA(xapmos ; Herod. 4158/7). The pros. 
perity of Cyrene was based upon its export of the drug silphium, 
derived from an umbelliferous plant, not yet certainly identified, 
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1. Position 
and history. 


CYRUS 


growing in the S. desert (sce Mon. d. Inst., Pl. 47: a vase repre- 
senting King Arcesilaus superintending the weighing of silf hium ; 
cp the coins ; Aristoph. 7'/uz. 925, ro Bárrov aiAQtor). 

That the Jews of Cyrene were largely Hellenised, is 
beyond question. Jason of Cyrene is mentioned as an 

P author in 2 Maec. 224 (see MACCABEES, 

Laer cs SECOND, § 2). In the NT we hear of 
* Simon of Cyrene who bore the cross of 
Jesus (Mk. 152: Lk. 2326, * S. a Cyrenian' AV; cp 
Matt. 2732, ‘a man of C.'; RV, ‘of Cyrenc' in all 
three passages: the adj. Nrpgvaios is used in each 
case) Jews from the Cyrenaica were in the l'entecostal 
audience of Peter (.\cts 210; see above on the phrase 
used)  Cyrenvans joined with the Alexandrian and 
Asiatic Jews to attack Stephen (Acts 69), and Cyrena an 
converts helped to found the first Gentile church at 
Antioch (éAáXovv. kai mpòs rors"EXXNqvas -woTás WIT); 
Acts 1120). One of their first missionaries may have 
been the ‘Lucius of Cyrene’ of Acts 135, one of the 
‘prophets and teachers’ who ‘min'stered to the Lord’ 
in Antioch, He is said to have been the first. bishop 
of Cyrene. Other traditions connect Mark with the 
foundation of the Cyrenaie church, 

Plan and Description of the site in Aaønual of the Brit. Sch. 
at Athens, 2113. ; cp Studniczha, Aprene. Wwe J. Ww. 

CYRENIUS (xypHN'oc [Ti. WHJ), Lk. 22 AV; RV 
QUIRINIUS. 


CYRUS (233; Kypoc [BAL]), the founder of the 
old-Persian empire, belonged to the ancient. princely 
race of the Achaemenidiv, so called. after 
their ancestor Achzemenes (IIakhliámanish). 
He was the second! of his nime, his grandfather 
having been called Cyrus (A'wrush, in the Babylonian 
inscriptions A'w-ra-af, Aur-ras, Aw-ur-ra-5uY.?.— Cyrus 
was thus, without a doubt, an Aryan and Persian by de- 
scent—not an llamite, as has recently been conjectured, 
For Darius Hystaspis speaks of Cambyses the son of 
Cyrus as being one ‘of our race! (amidkham taumivd 
Behist. i. aij), and calls himself a Persian, son of a 
Persian, an Aryan of Aryan descent (Naki-i- Rustam, 
a. 8 2; Suez e. 83). At first Cyrus was king only of 
Persia and of Ansan, or Anzan, an Elamite province 
probably with Susa (Shushan) for eapital-—which, after 
the fall of the Elamite kingdom, and certainly as early 
as the time of his ancestor Teispes (C if pis), had come 
under the dominion of the Ach:emenidz.? In Baby- 
lonia Cyrus calls himself by preference king of Ansan; 
but once, in the annals of Nabü-nà'id (Nabonnedus), col. 
2, 15, he is spoken of as ‘ king of Persia.’ Neither state, 
however, was then of much importance in comparison 
withthe great Median and Chaldean enjpires ; both states, 
too, were tributary to Media. — Nabü-nà'id mentions 
Cyrus as the ' petty vassal' of Astyages, who had only 
a very small army at his disposal (5 R64, i. 28 f). 
The career of this vassal-king, who rose till he brought 
under his sway the whole of W'estern Asia, so struck 
the popular imagination that a legend of world-wide 
diffusion respecting the foundling prince who was 
brought up among poor people and afterwards became 
a famous monarch was applied to him as it had already 
been applied to others ; and this Persian tradition is 
the source from which Herodotus (1 107 7), and the 
authority upon whom Justinus depends (i. 48-13), may 
be supposed to have drawn. From Cyrus's own in- 
scriptions, however, it appears that at least three of his 
ancestors had the same kingdom before him. H is 
possible, but not certain, that Cyrus in his youth may 

! In Herod. 511—from which Nildeke (Aufsätze zur fers. 
Gesch. 15) seeks to show that Cyrus was the third of 1he name 
—Herodotus simply places the genealogies of Cambyses and 
of Xerxes one above the other. 

2 According to Herod, 1 1134, Cyrus had previously borne 
another name, and Strabo (15 729) says that he was originally 
called Agradates, and that he did not assume the name of Cyrus 
till his accession to the throne. On this point cp R. Schubert, 
Herodot's Darstellung der Cyrussage, 60 ff. (Breslau, '9-). 


3 See C. P. Tiele, * Het Land Anshan-Anzan' in Feestbundel 
voor P. J. Veth, 195 ff. (Leyden, '94). 
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have attended the Median court, and that either he 

himself or his father was son-in-law of Astyages.! 
Astyages (ZsA/uvegu on the inscriptions of Nabü-ná'id) 
is called at one time king of Media, at another king of 
the Ummán-manda,? by which, it has been 
conjectured, are meant the Scythians. On 
this assumption, Astyages might with some reason be re- 
garded as a Scythian usurper. In the third year of 
Nabà-nà'id (553 B.C.) there seems to have arisen within 
the Median kingdom a revolt against the foreign domina- 
tion. At least, at that date the Ummin-mandz who 
were in occupation of Harrān were recalled (5 Rawl. 
64, i. 28 7) Some time had still to elapse, however, 
before Cyrus contrived, by treachery in the Median 
camp, to become master of Astyages and at the same 
time of the throne of Media. This happened probably 
in the sixth, or at all events before the seventh, year of 
Nabà-nà'id (before 550 B.c.), Ann. col. 2 ^ 1f. The 
two texts cited can hardly otherwise be brought into 
agreement with each other. In the following years 
Cyrus extended his dominion over the whole Median 
empire, and after subjugating Lydia he directed his 
energies against Babylon. By the fall of Croesus the 
alliance between that monarch, Nabü-nà'id, and Amasis 
of Egypt (Herod. 177 f£.) was broken up, and each 
one had to look out for himself. In 538 the end came. 
For several years the king of Babylon had withdrawn 
himself from Babylon, and alienated priests and people 
alike by neglect of the sacred feasts and of the worship 
of Marduk, as well as by other arbitrary proceedings. 
When, in his seventeenth year, he returned to his capital, 
it was already too late. Cyrus with his victorious 
bands had been steadily advancing upon the northern 
frontier of .Xccad, which the king's son, probably the 
Bél-sar-usur who (in 1 R 69, col. 2, 26; 59 and 68, 
n. I, col. 2, 24 f.) is called his first-born, was guard- 
ing with the army. The brave prince did what he 
could ; but after his army had been defeated—first near 
the city of Opis (Upc), and again as often as he rallied 
it—and after the .\ceadians or North Babylonians had 
revolted against the Chald:;ean king, Sippar opened 
its gates to the enemy, and Babylon also fell into his 
hands without further resistance. After Gobryas (Ug- 
barn or Gubaru) governor of Gutium, had taken 
possession with the vanguard, Cyrus himself made his 
entry into the city with the main body of his troops on 
the third day of the eighth month, 539-38, being received 
(so at least his inscriptions tell us) by all elasses, and 
especially by the priesthood and nobles, as a liberator, 
with every manifestation of joy. Some days afterwards 
Gobryas seems to have pursued Dél-Sar-usur and put 
him to death; but the place where decipherers think 
this ought to be read (.1»z. col. 3, 22 f.) is very much 
injured. — Nabü-nà' id had already been captured. 
Cyrus reigned about nine years from this time. In his 
last year he handed over the sovereignity of Babylon 
to his son Cambyses (sce Strassmaier, Zzschriften von 
Camóvses, Leipsic, 1890, Pref.). Cp BABYLONIA, § 69. 
Under the name of Kōreš (see above, § 1), this Cyrus 
is repeatedly referred to in the OT, usually as ‘ king of 
», the Persians’ (2 Ch.3622 f. Ezrali f. 8 37 
* TORI 43 Dan. I01), once as ‘ I Persian' (Dan. 
DEN 629), once as ' king of Babylon’ (Ezra 13). 
Great expectations were cherished of him by the Jews. 
When, after his defeat of Croesus, he advanced to the 
conquest of the whole of Asia Minor, there arose one 
of the exiles in Babylon, who pointed him out as the 
king raised up by Yahwé to be Israel's redeemer. 
From his pen comes Is. 40-48 (so much will be admitted 
by all critics), where Cyrus is represented as expressly 
called to accomplish the divine judgment upon Babylon, 
1 See Schubert, 2c. 62 f., and the works of Evers and Bauer 

there referred to. 
2 Del. Ass. AWB, writes: *Untmán mandu, horde of peoples, 
be eneral designation of the northern peoples, hostile to Assyria, 
J 


ect at any one time to Media—e.g., the Gimirrai, the Mannai, 
Cp Sayce, PSBA, Oct. 1896. 
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to set the captives free, and to restore Jerusalem and 
the temple (4814 f. 4428 4513). It was for this end, 
we are told, that Yahwé had given Cyrus victory upon 
victory, and would still lead him on to fresh triumphs 
(1125 451-8). Whether he received recompense for 
his services or not is left uncertain (cp 433 f. with 4513); 
but at any rate he was no mere passive tool in Yahwé's 
hand. He did not, indeed, know Yahwé before he was 
called (153 f.) ; but, once called, he fulfilled his mission 
invoking Yahwé's name (1125) and received the honour- 
able titles of * Yahwé's friend’ and * Yahwe's anointed’ 
(4428 451). 

Bitter must have been the disappointment of the 
Jews; for, whatever else Cyrus may have done for 

4. Tr them, he did not realise the high-pitched 

. Trans- E 

formation. C Pectations of the Exile prophet. „Hence 
a younger prophet, living in Palestine (see 
ISAIAH, ii. § 21), announces that, for the deliverance of 
Israel, Yahwé alone will judge the nations, without any 
allies from among ' the peoples’ (Is. 631-6, cp 5916 ff), 
thus reversing the old expectation respecting Cyrus. 
The later Jews, however, found it difficult to believe 
that the deliverance which Yahwé was to have wrought 
through the instrumentality of the great Persian king 
had never been accomplished. The prophecy must 
somehow or other have come to pass. Cyrus was not 
regarded, it is true, as the man who had finally delivered 
Israel—the deliverance was still one of the hopes of the 
future - but the Jews desired to recognise in him, at 
least, the initiator of the restoration of Israel. Such is 
the reflection inevitably suggested by a strictly critical 
reading of the work of the Chronicler (see EZRA, ii. 
8 7). 

'The restoration of Israel might be considered to have 
begun with the rebuilding of the temple, and the 

5. Building of mo now duse how to pone this 
DIC cvent into connection with Cyrus. A 

unre difficulty instantly presented itself. 

Yersiepm (a) According to the evidence of 
Haggai, of Zech. 1-8 and of Ezra 51-10, the building 
was first begun under Darius, in whose reign it was also 
completed. This made it necessary to give another 
account of the origin and course of the building, if the 
work was to be attributed to Cyrus. More than one 
way of effecting this was found. (4) According to the 
author of Ezrai13-17 63-5, Cyrus committed the task of 
rebuilding the temple to his governor Sheshbazzar, and 
the work thus begun by him was carried on without 
interruption till the reign of Darius. (c) The Chronicler, 
however, from whose hand we have Ezra 1 31-4524, gives 
another version. He too has it that Cyrus ordered the 
restoration, The work was not taken in hand by the 
king himself; but permission was given by him to the 
exiles to return to Jerusalem for the purpose. Immedi- 
ately on their arrival in the holy city they set up the 
altar and laid the foundations of the temple; but while 
Cyrus was still on the throne they were compelled to 
stop the work by order of the king himself, who had 
been stirred up by the adversaries of the Jews. Not 
till the second year of Darius could the building be 
resumed. 

However widely these accounts may differ from one 
another in detail, they agree in stating that the restora- 
tion of the temple was originated by Cyrus, and in 
representing him as a worshipper of Yahwé, whom he 
recognised as the one true God.  Yahwé is the God of 
heaven, who has bestowed universal empire upon Cyrus 
in order that he may restore the true worship in 
Jerusalem ; the temple there is for Cyrus no mere 
ordinary temple, of which there were so many, but the 
veritable House of God. 

At the same time, the discrepancies which we find in 
the narratives 4 and c are by no means unimportant, 
According to the older (4), the building of the temple 
was entirely the work of Cyrus, which he caused to be 
carried on uninterruptedly, defraying the entire cost out 
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of the royal treasury. According to the other (c), it 
was carried out at the instance of Cyrus; not by himself, 
however, but only by returned. exiles, who, along with 
their comrades left behind in Babylon, contributed the 
expenses of the undertaking (146 268 f 37). So far, 
indeed, is the restoration of the temple from being, 
according to this account, the work of Cyrus, that it is 
actually represented as broken off during his reign at 
his command. Probably the Jews in the long run found 
the idea unbearable, that the sanctuary should have 
been built by a foreigner, even though the foreigner 
was Cyrus, and therefore his share in the work was 
reduced by the Chronicler to more modest dimensions. 

The importance of Cyrus for Israel lies less in 
anything he actually did for them than in the great 
expectations that he excited, expectations which in 
their turn exercised a great influence on the ideas 
ultimately formed by the Jews as to the earlier stages 
of their restoration after the misfortunes of the ‘exile.’ 
Cp ISRAEL, 8 50; DISPERSION, 8 5. 

In the OT Cyrus is mentioned also in Dan. 628 [29] 
10:; in the first-cited passage as the successor of 
Darius, that is, of ‘Darius the Mede’ (Dan. 53: [0 :]). 
See DARIUS, I. 

The preceding sketch of the result of a critical 
examination of the passages of the OT relating to 
Cyrus is not contradicted by anything 
contained in the inscriptions of Cyrus 
himself discovered some years ago. 
It is certainly worthy of note how 
closely, even down to details, the representation of the 
Persian conqueror in these inscriptions agrees with that 
which is found in 1s.4428 and 45r. Evidently the 
sccond Isaiah had a correct idea of what a Persian king, 
as opposed to a Babylonian, would be likely to do. 
In the cylinder inscription (5 R 35; cp Hagen, ' Cyrus- 
texte’ in Beitr. z. .dssyriol. 2205 ff, and AZB 36 
120 fA) Cyrus is the deliverer of oppressed peoples, 
chosen by Marduk himself, and hailed by all Sumer 
and Accad as a saviour, exactly as with the Israclite 
prophet he is the called, the anointed, of Yahwé. A 
difference there is between the joyous hope which the 
Jewish exiles cherished and the official statements which 
Babylonian scribes at royal command had to chronicle 
on their cylinders ; but the coincidences referred to are 
too close to be entirely accidental. Moreover, priests 
and people alike had reason enough to be dissatisfied 
with the arbitrariness and misgovernment of their former 
sovereign, and Cyrus, with fine political tact, knew 
how to utilise this temper and win hearts by deference 
towards the national religion, restraint of robbery and 
violence, and redress of grievances. No wonder that 
the Jewish exiles also hoped for cnlargement at his 
hands. ‘That he fulfilled this expectation does not 


appear at least from his inscriptions. 

The passage in which some scholars have thought that this may 
be read demands another interpretation, In Cyl. Z 11 the words 
irtati faaira kullat matáta were taken together and translated, 
‘he (Marduk) decreed return from all lands'; but it is certain 
that, with Hagen and Del., we must connect the words irfadé 
taaira with those which precede, and bullat matáta with those 


6. Policy of 
the victorious 
Cyrus. 
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which follow, so that the meaning is: ‘{after that Marduk, in 
his wrath, had brought all sorts of miseries upon the land] he 
changed [his disposition!) and had compassion, Round all 
lands he looked ; he sought [and so found as the right prince, 
the fulfiller of his gracious decrees, Cyrus, etc.]' In this passage 
nothing is said of any restoration of exiles to their native land, 


More interest attaches to the passage /. 3o f., where, 
however, the names on which the question chiefly turns 
are, unfortunately, obliterated. Here Cyrus says that 
he returned to their places the gods of a great 
many towns, brought together the inhabitants, and 
restored both temples and dwelling-houscs. ‘The towns 
referred to were all named, and it was added that 
they lay on the banks of the Tigris,? and that their 
territory extended from [lacuna in the text] to Assur 
and Susan (according to the correct interpretation of 
Delitzsch and Hagen), by which cxpressions are in- 
tended not the cities of the name but the countries of 
Assyria and West Elam (the city of Ašur lay on the 
right bank of the river). "The obliterated names (or 
name) can have denoted only the western and southern 
boundaries of the district referred to—probably Sumer 
and Accad, which are separately mentioned immediately 
afterwards. Accordingly, there can be no doubt that 
reference is here made to Cyrus's care for the restoration 
of neglected worships and for the return of the in- 
habitants of certain cities to their former habitations ; 
this, however, only in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Babylon. At the same time, although in these inscrip- 
tions, which doubtless belong to the earlier period of 
Cyrus's rule over Babylon, no mention is made of any 
general measure extending also to exiles from the West, 
there remains the possihility that the Persian conqueror 
may have taken up this work of restoration at a later 
time.? At all events the conciliatory policy of which 
he had already given positive evidence can very well 
have aroused among the Jews the hope and expectation 
that they also would one day benefit by it. 

The tomb of Cyrus ‘the king, the Achaemenid,’ at 
Mrz (Pasargadse ?) is now assigned by Weissbach 
(ZD.M/G 48653) to the younger Cyrus. At any 
rate the Egyptian head-dress of the king on the 
monument shows that it can have been erected only 
after the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. 

C. P. T. — Ww. H. K. 

1 po the words wsakhir ka . . . should be completed 
so as to read either £a[2cta1u] or &a[a^-Pa-as-s). (So Tele.) 

2 The words ša istu apnama nadu kubatsun are not clear, 
Schr. translates : ‘whose place from of old lay in ruins’; Hagen, 
Del., ‘founded in the most ancient time.’ But does sada ever 
mean this? In our present inquiry the question is of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

3 (Cp the very interesting inscription in the last section of 
Brugsch's Hist. of Egypt (‘the Persians in Egypt’), which 
descrihes the religious patriotism of an Egyptian Nehemiah. 
The deceased is represented on his statue (now in the Vatican) 
as telling the events of the Persian period of his life. Being in 
high favour as a physician with Camhyses, he was ahle to induce 
that monarch to give orders for the restoration of the temple of 
Neith at Sais, and of the religious services. He was physician 
also to Darius, who, when he was in Elam, sent him to Eg pt 
to restore the arrangements for the scribes of the tede 
This last mission appears to synchronise with the erection of 


the (second) temple at Jerusalem, Cp. Meyer, Entst. 71; 
Che. Jew. Rel. Life. TRC) 
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DABAREH (71121), Josh. 2128 AV; RV DABERATH. 

DABBASHETH, RV Dabbesheth (DT7'2", § 99; 
BaiGapaBa [B]. àaBacear [A], -0e [L]; ‘a hump,’ 
ie., ‘ahill’; ep Jos. B/ iv. 11), a place on the W. 
border of Zebulun (Josh, 19::). Conder identifies it 
with A'4. DabsAheA, on the left bank of the W. el Karn 
(e. according to him the Valley of JiPinTAn-EL, 
mentioned in v. 14) ; bur unis spot is too high up in the 
hills, and is scarcely on the boundary line, in addition 
to which the name is not a probable one. 

GA reads opes; GB m33prv3. All the readings may be 
reconciled by reading Yat. The initial 3 was lost, owing 
to the preposition 3 which precedes; n C7) was transferred to 
the end of the name, thus producing *ni33; + was lost, and so 
MT's reading was produced : 5337 (G#) is simply a conjecture 
for w7. QUON Te: 

DABERATH (D)23 or MJI; AaBpaO [AL]; 
Josh.19:2, da3epw [B] AN> [Pesh.]; Josh. 2128, 
8€33a [B], 8e8pa0. [A], NS) [Pesh.], AV DABAREI; 
1 Ch. 672[s7], óedepec and 6a8wp [B—a doublet], 
yadep [A], da8npwd [L], logs [Pesh.]), a Levitical 
city (Josh. 2123) on the border of Zebulun (Josh. 1912), 
but belonging to Issachar (Josh. 2128 1 Ch. 672[57]), is 
the daapirra of Jos. (Vit. 62), the Dabira (6adepa) 
of Eus. and Jer. (OS 11520 25054) the modern 
Dadiriveh, a small and unimportant village, ‘lying on 
the side of a ledge of rocks at the W. base of Mount 
Tabor’ (Rob. BR 3210). It occupies a strategic 
position above the great plain at the mouth of the pass 
leading northwards between Tabor and the Nazareth 
hills. Apparently it was here that the Israelite forces 
mustered under Barak (G.ASm. ZG 394); and it is 
possible to trace a connection between the name of the 
village and that of Deborah, without rushing to the 
extreme represented by C. Niebuhr (econstedlation 
des Deboraliedes, 11 f.) May not the home of the 
prophetess have been at Daberath ? (so Moore, Judges, 
113/.). We learn from Jos. B/ ii. 213 that there was 
a Jewish garrison here in the Roman war, ‘to keep 
watch on the Great Plain.’ 

DABRIA (n45R14), 4 Esd. 1424, a scribe: cp perhaps 
the name DIBRI (4.v. ). 

DACOBI, RV Dacubi (AakovyBi [A]), 1 Esd. 5281 — 
Ezra 242, AKKUB (g.v., 2). 

DADDEUS, RV Loppeus (AoAaioc [B]), r Esd. 
8 46 = Ezra 817, IDDO (i.). 

DAGGER occurs as a rendering of : 

1. 3703, JerebA, Judg. 31621 f. (uáxaipa ; Vg. has gladium in 
v7. 16 22, but scam in v. 21) RV ‘sword.’ See WEArONS. 

2. éyyeptdcov, Dar. 615[14]. This word represents 322 four 
times in G, but in Jer. 5042 it represents ÑT. Bel's ‘dagger’ 
was, on mythological grounds, a javelin. See Weapons, and 
cp JAVELIN. 

DAGON (711; Aarwn [BAL], a god of the 
Philistines, who had temples at Gaza (Judg. 162: f) 
and Ashdod (18. 5 1 Mace. 1082-85 
114)! It appears from the passages 
cited, especially from the story of Samson, that the 
worship of Dagon was general among the Philistines 


1. The name. 


(Jerome on Is. 46:),? though it would perhaps be a | 


mistake to regard him asa national god. Places bearing 


1 The temple of Dagon in x1 Ch. 10 1o is an error for Beth- 


shan, 1 $.3110, and in Is. 46 1 (@NAQ) Dagon is a mistake for 
Neho. Aayov in Ezek. 2046 (212) [BA] is corrupt. 
2 Jeromes knowledge is doubtless derived solely from the 
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the name BETH-DAGON (7.27.) are found in the Judzean 
Lowlands and on the boundary of Asher; in Christian 
times there was a Caferdago between Diospolis and 
Jamnia (Jerome).! All these places lie within a region 
which had been for a time in the possession of the Philis- 
tines, and it is conceivable that they received the name 
from them. This can hardly be the case, however, with 
Beit Dejan, SE. of Nàbulus, which also seems to re- 
present an ancient Beth-dagon ; and it is at least equally 
possible that the worship of Dagon to which these 
names bear witness preceded the Philistine invasion—in 
other words, that Dagon was a god of the older Canaanite 
inhabitants. Philo Byblius gives Dagon a place in his 
Phoenician theogony, making him a son of Ouranos 
and Ge, and brother of clos (El) or Kronos, Baitulos, 
and Atlas ;* but we should hesitate to conclude, on this 
testimony alone, that Dagon was worshipped among the 
Phoenicians. A cylindrical seal now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, attributed by Sayce to the seventh 
century n.C., is inscribed with the words ‘ Baal Dagon’ 
in Phoenician characters (Sayce, Migher Criticism, 327). 

Of the character of the god we know nothing 
definite. Philo Byblius, deriving the name from dag, 
corn, interprets círov, and makes Dagon a god of 
husbandry, Zevs ápórpios. Others derived the name 
Dagon from «dg, fish (cp SAimshon [SAMSON], from 
shemesh, sun). It was natural, therefore, to imagine 
that the god was represented in the form of a fish (so 
Rashi} — From 15.54 we learn, however, that the 
idol of Dagon at Ashdod had a head, and hands which 
projected from the body ; by its fall these were broken 
off, leaving only the trunk of the image. The Hebrew 
text, by some corruption, reads, *only Dagon was left 
on him,’ which David Kimhi (0d. circa 1235 A.D.) 
ingeniously interprets, only the form of a fish was left, 
adding, *It is said that Dagon, from his navel down, 
had the form of a fish (whence his name, Dagon), and 
from his navel up, the form of a man, as it is said, his 
two hands were cut off.’4 It is not impossible that 
this theory, for which there does not seem to be any 
older Jewish authority,> merely transfers to Dagon, by 
the help of etymology, the description given by Lucian 
and others of the goddess Dercéto, who was worshipped 
on the same coast. Not a few more modern scholars 
have identified her with Dagon. The prevailing opinion 
that Dagon was 

sea monster, upward man 
And downward fish, 

has no other foundation than these very doubtful 
etymological and mythological combinations. 

What relation there is between Dagon and Marnas, 
the principal god of Gaza in the early centuries of our 
era,’ whom the writers of the time identify with Zebs 


1 OS 23514 (xerap aĝaywv) 10415. In the inscription of 
Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, in connection with Dor and Joppa, 
occur the words pI NSN which Schlottmann interpreted, ‘land 
of Dagon,’ others, *cornlands.' Aaywy near Jericho (Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 812 8/i.23 [=Awx, 1 Macc. 16 15]) has nothing to do with 
the name of the god (see Docus). 

2 Müller, Fx. Hist. Gr. 8567 f. ; cp Etym. Magn. s.t. Buráywv 
ò Kpóvos imo Porvixwy. 

3 Jer., piscis tristitia Qs cp Sidon, venatio tristitie). Other 
interpretations : etSos ix@vos 7) Aúmn. Adyerat 86 xai Bopóv éarw 
ayia Ñ ò Zeùs 6 apovpatos (OS 189 14). . 

4 Thenius would put this explanation into the text, emending 
voy ases paa 25 pI; similarly We. (587 133 pV, WRS ; cp Dr. 

5 It is unknown to the Targum, Josephus, and the Talmud. 
Other Jewish commentators represent Dagon with the head of 
a fish; see a Lyra, Abarb. 

6 See ATARGATIS. 

7 First attested on coins of Hadrian. See Jer. Ef. 1072, 
Vit. S. Hilar.14 20; esp. Marc. Diac, Vit. S. Porphyrii, 
passim. 
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Kpyrayev)s, is not certain, Marnas is the Aramaic 
marnd, our Lord, and it is not impossible that the god 
worshipped under this appellation was, by his proper 
name, the old Dagon. 

In the fragments of Bérossus, one of the mythical 
monsters, part fish, part man, who at long intervals 
2. Relation to MSN gods the l'ersian eu to rely 

Behar üwittes. 1°, the Chaldivans the original revela- 

ation of Oannes, is named Odacon 
(Q5áxov);! and as, since Kimhi, a like form was 
generally attributed to Dagon, it was natural to com- 
bine the two names (Selden and many others). Layard 
published a figure of a merman from Khorsabad, and 
in a note suggested that it might represent Odacon- 
Dagon (Nineveh, 1849, 2466 /.). Some later Assyri- 
ologists reproduce Layard's cut with the legend 'the 
fish-god Dagon.’ ? 

There was a Babylonian god Dagan, whose name 
appears in conjunction with Anu and often with * Ninib' : 
he was, theretore, probably a god of heaven (Sayee, 
Jensen)? As Sir Henry Rawlinson perceived, there is 
no connection whatever between this god and Bérdssus’ 
sea-monster, Odacon. Whether the Philistine Dagon is 
originally the same as the Babylonian Dagan cannot, 
with our present knowledge, be determined. The long 
and profound influence of Babylonia in Palestine in early 
times, which is attested hy the Amarna tablets, makes 
it quite possible that Dagon, like Anath, eame thenee.* 
Dagon, however, does not seem to have occupied a 
place of much importance in the Babylonian religion, 
and is much less often mentioned than the other great 
gods. The Assyrians did not recognise the name of 
the god Dagàn in the town Beth-dagon, Bit-daganna 
(Sennacherib, Prism Juser, 265), and possibly the 
similarity of the names may be accidental. 

Of the worship of Dagon we know nothing. | Aceord- 
ing to 1 N. 55 the priests and others entering his temple 
3. Worship at iiem 2 ud is to Se foot 

of Dagon. on the sill ( eph. 19); ep Marc. Diac. 76. 

What we learn from the last-named author 
about the worship of Marnas at Gaza for example, 
that the god was invoked to send rain; that he gave 
oracles; that there were certain warmora in the temple 
which were peculiarly sacred, and guarded from the 
approach (especially) of women ; that there were wells 
in the temple precinets - is not distinctive. Whether 
human sacrifices were offered there in the writer's day 
may be doubted ; the indictment in 66 65 may refer to 
an earlier time. 


See Selden, De dis Syris, 33 with Beyers Additamenta; 
Th. Roser, De Dagene Phil stevrim idolo, m Ugolini, 
Thesaurus, 23955-061: Stark, Gaza u. die philistiische Aste 
(52), 248-250, cp 576-320; Scholz, Gofzendienst (77), 238-2443 
Baudissin, art. ‘Dagon’ in PRA; Menam, ^ Le. mythe de 
Dagon,’ Rev. de CL ist. des Rel. 11 (£3) 205 J., Jensen, Die 
Kosmologie der Babylonicr (90), pp. 449-456. GE NUS 


DAISAN (AaicaN [B]. 
REZIN, 2. 


DALAIAH (nog E ICh 8a AV = RY DELMA 3- 


DALAN (Aadan [^A ) 1 Esd. 537 RV = Ezra 260, 
DELALA, 4. 


DALMANUTHA (ta mepH Addmanoy@a [Ti. 
WH]) takes the place in Mk. 810 of the MAGADAN 
(g.v.) of | Mt. 1539. It was ‘into the parts of Dal- 
manutha,’ we are told (Mk. 816), that Jesus came in 
‘the boat’ with his disciples after he had ‘sent away 
about four thousand’ whom he had fed. Since in v. 13 


1 Müller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2500. 

2 Schrader in Riehm, 7714/12) (cp AA 712 182); Fr. Del. in 
Calwer Bib. lex.\2) See esp. Menant, ' Le Mythe de Dagon,’ 
Rev. del list. des Rel, (83 11295 7, where a great variety of 
Assyrian fish-men may be found. 

3 According to the Heb. version of Tobit, Sennacherib was 
killed in the temple of his god Dagon (ed. Ncubauer, p. 20, 
]. 4); bur this is a mere blunder. i 

3 Cp the name Dugantakala in the Am. Tab., and see AsH- 
DOD (col. 325, n. 2). 


T sd: Sor = Ezra 948. 
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he 'departed to the other side’ (eis 7d mépav), it has 
seemed natural to look for Dalmanutha on the W. coast 
of the lake. No such place, however, is known. The 
name does not appear in Eus. or Jer.; nor is there 
any trace of an analogy to it in any of the ancient 
itineraries or medieval travels. 

Lightfoot (* Decas Chorogr.' in Opera, 2413 f- ; cp OAP. Posth. 
21) suggested that it might be an Aramaic form of Salmon, 
pos, several times mentioned in ‘Talmudic writings (Mishna, 


Vebamoth, 166; Kela' im, 49; Orlah, 12; Talm. Za^a Bathr. 
£24.) as if in the neighbourhood of "Liberias ; and similarly 
Ewald (//ist., ET, 6:48, n. 4) interprets it as the Galilean 
pronunciation of Salmón. Keim (/esus, LT, 4238) takes it 
for Salmantu—/e., ‘Shady Place.” Schwarz (Das eil. Land, 
189) suggests that Talmanutha, as another name fur Magdala. 
may be derived from the cave of Téhman paocte (lalm. Jerus. 
Deimai. 22), for which he proposes the caves on the cliff behind 
Mejdel. Neubauer, however (Geos. Zalm. 268), says that this 
cive should be in the neighbourhood of Herod s Casares. 
Recently two other derivations from Aramaic have been pro- 
posed. Herz(A xf. 7.8 563 [Sept.'97]) suggests that Dalmanuth 
is a transliteration of pmts, the emphatic form of ayos, the 
Talmudic name for kartour— i.e., the bay or harbour in which 
Magdala stood a designation ‘one might expect of the evan- 
gelist whose gospel is founded on the preaching of Peter the 
fisherman.’ Then Nestle (/^. 9 45 [Oct. '97]), ater pronouncing 
Merz's gmas an impossible form for the emphatic of apns, 
suggests «moo els Tà pepr, ‘into the parts'—Z.e., of Mag- 
dala. Herz replies (44. 995 [ Nov. '57]) that anum is possible 
in the laxity of Lalmudic transliteration and points out that in 
Nestle’s suggestion the 3 remains unaccounted for, as well 
as the intrusion of a needless Syriac equivalent of the Greck. 
‘Those who place Magdala on the SK. shore of the lake 
have sought there for traces of the name, and Thomson (LB 
393) suggests a ruined site half a mile up the Yarmük from 
the Jordan, called Dalhamia or Plmamia (Rob. BA 38264 
Delhemiych): but this is some distance from the Lake. None 
of these derivations and identifications seems perfectly salis- 
factory. G. A.S. 

DALMATIA (AaAMaTiA [Ti. WII], Tae., Dio Cass., 
Delmatia: Inser. Delmatia and Dalmatia. The name 
does not occur in early Greek writers). Fhe Dalmatians 
were an Illyrian tribe, or perhaps rather a confederation 
of tribes, round the town Delmion or Delminium, from 
which their name was derived (Strabo, 315). They had 
fifty settlements (xarowías á£coNóyovs ; but ep Cic. ad 
Fam. 510a), of which some ranked as cities- ei, 
Saloni or Salona (mod. Se/ona near Sfa/ato). “These 
tribes had in earlier times been loosely dependent upon 
the rulers of Scodra (mod. Sutari), and had therefore 
suffered from the Roman expeditions directed against 
Queen Teuta (229 B.C.) and Demetrios of Pharos (219 
B.C.) On the accession of Genthius they revolted, and 
thus escaped. the fate of southern. Hlyricum, which, on 
the subjugation of Macedonia, beeame permanently 
dependent upon Rome (sce It.L.YRICUM). — Brigandage 
and piracy were the only native trades (Str. 317). In 
155 B.C. Publius Scipio Nasica took the eapital, and 
the Dalmatians professed subjection. -A series of 
almost endless wars had to be waged before this central 
part of Hlyricum was finally reduced Ly Octavian (33 
B.C.) In the partition of provinces in 27 B.C. so 
peaceful was Illyricum (7d AaNuatexov, Dio Cass. 5312) 
that it was made senatorial; but sixteen vears later the 
Emperor was compelled to take charge of its two main 
sections, Dalmatia and Pannonia (zd. 5434) A nal 
struggle for freedom (6-9 4.0. ; ep Suct. 77^. 16, who 
compares the erisis with that of the Punie Wars) was 
crushed by Tiberius. The coastlind from Lissus to 
the Arsia was thereafter organised as an independent 
province (for its importance, sce Tac, Ana. 45). The 
title of the province was ' Superior Provincia Illyricum" 
(CIL 3, 1741), or ‘maritima pars Illyrici’ (Vell. ii. 
1255) After Augustus ' Dalmatia ' is apparently the more 
usual title (cp Jos. B/J ii. 164). Hs northern boundary 
towards Pannonia is not clearly marked; in the S. 
it extended to the province of Macedonia. The mention 
of Dalmatia in the NT is confined to a single instance 
(‘Titus is gone to Dalmatia,’ perhaps from Nicopolis : 
2 Tim. 419). 

The connection may be illustrated from Tac. Aan. 2:3: 
honorem (consulatus) Germanicus iniit apud urbem Achaia 
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Nicopolim, quo venerat per Illyricam oram, viso fratre Druso 
in Dalmatia agente. 


It is unnecessary to suppose that the term ‘ Dalmatia’ 
is used by Paul in a ‘vague and general sense’ (Cony- 
beare and Howson, 2 :55). 


See Cons, La Province Kom. de Dalmatie: Evans, Anti- 
guarian Researches in HL lyricum. W. J. W. 


DALPHON (11297; AeAdwn [BALE], row A. [Ne], 
aden [N*]. TON aàeàpon avrov [L*]), a son 
of Haman, Esth. 97. Cp ESTHER, § 3. 

DAMARIS (Aamapic [Ti. WH], a woman, appar- 
ently of some importance, named in Acts 1734 as one 
of those who were converted by Paul's preaching at 
Athens. Chrysostom (de Sacerd. 47) makes her the 
wife of Dionysius the Areopagite; so Lat. of cod. 
E (cum uxore sua), whilst its Greek has only yon. 
Wetzstein (NT Gr. 2573) quotes a gloss, Aapap, yor%, 
yauerh. Myerac kai Aapapts. 

DAMASCUS. ‘Fhe English Damascus is the Greek 
Aamackoc. The Heb. is usually P23, Dammesck ; 
but twice (1 Ch. 185 2 Ch. 285; cp 2k. 
16:0 PEND) P233. Darmesek. ‘The 
origin and meaning of the name are unknown. 


1. Name. 


Both forms occur in the Targums. The Aramaic form is 
Darmesek, later Syriac Darmésuk ; Talmud, Dürmaskin. Both 
forms occur in the Egyptian lists: Ti-nas-ku in the sixteenth 
century B.C., and Sa-ra-maski for Ti-ra-mas-ki in the thirteenth 
(WMM, As. u. Eur.) In Assyrian the town is DimaSk: or 
DimaSka; the kingdom (in Heb., Aram of Damascus) Mat ša 
imeriSu, a phrase of uncertain meaning. "The Arabic is DimaSk, 
or DimiSk eš Sim—i.e., Damascus of Syria—usually contracted 
to e&-Sam. The instances of the form with zz: in OT are later 
than those with donble wz; but, if the Egyptian transliteration 
be correct, x is as old as the thirteenth century p.c. Whether 
mun arose by assimilation (see below, § 6) from +27, or rm by 
dissimilation from sz, is not clear. 

Damascus has occupied its present site certainly since 
Greek times, probably from the remotest antiquity. 
The city lies in the NW. corner of the 
Güta, a fertile plain to the E. of 
Hermon. To the F. of the city this is known as el- 
Merj, the Ager Damascenus. 

The Güta is some 3o m. by 8 or 1o, and 2300 ft. above sea- 
Jevel. It is bounded on the W. by Hermon, onthe N. by a long 
barren offshoot of Antilibanus, on the E. by a long line of 
volcanic hills, the Tellil, which shut out the great desert, and 
on the S. hy the Jebel 'Aswad, beyond which lies Haurān. It 
js traversed on the N. by the seven streams of the Barada and 
on the S. by the Bastar and A‘wa7 (see ABANA, PHARPAX). 
The fertility is very great. There are many fields of corn and 
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maize; but groves of poplar and walnut, orchards of apricot, 
pomegranate, pistachio, and almond, with hedges and underwood, 
so abound (see below, § 10), that the distant view of the Güja 
is as of an almost unbroken sea of verdure. From this the 
white, smokeless city rises like an island, near the barren lime- 
stone hills on the north of it. 


The bulk of the city is set along the main stream of 
the Baradá, 2 m. from where the latter breaks upon 
S. the plain. It spreads about a mile from 
3. The City. E. to W. and half a mile from N. to S.; 
but from the southern gate a suburb, the Meidan, 
consisting almost wholly of one street, stretches for 
another mile. The city is thus mallet-shaped, the head 
lying N. totheBaradà, the shaft S. along the Meccanroad. 
Between the Barada and the hills there is another suburb, 
Salihiyeh ; but it is scattered aud half hidden in trees. 


The position is almost absolutely level, and commanded by the 
bills. ‘There is no real citadel; a castle surrounded by a moit 
lies a little to the south of the river. The wall, pierced by seven 
gates, runs straight along the river and then round the bulk of 
the city, the mallet head. The upper part of it is Arah or 
Turkish work ; but much of the lower half may date from NT 
times (Acts 9253 cp 2 Cor. 1132). Through the southern 
part of the city and parallel to the river ran (as through every 
other Greek town in Ccelesyria) a long colonnaded street, 
generally identified with that ‘called Straight’ (Acts9 11). The 
bases of some columns are still standing. E. of the castle, the 
Great Mosque (partly burned in 1894) occupies the site and 
contains some of the struc- 
ture of the Cathecral of St. 
John, built by Arcadius in 
the beginning of the fifth 
century on the ruins of a 
Greek. temple, which again 
was probably the successor 
of the house of Rimmon (2 
K. 518; cp 1610-16). The 
rest of Damascus is occupied 
by bazaars, mosques, a few 
open places, and streets of 
private houses. On its ap- 
oroach to the walls, the 
Barada has much of its 
water drawn off through 
channels, by which it is con- 
veyed to every corner of the 
city. ‘The chief gardens lie 
along the N. bank of the 
river; but others, inter- 
spersed with cemeteries, 
stretch all round the wall. 
Despite various drawbacks, 
her rich streams, bursting, 
as they do, on the very edge 
of the desert, and creating 
a delicious verdure, have 
won for Damascus the name 
of the earthly Paradise of the 
Arab world. 


That a site so defence- 
less and so shut off by 
NE 0507, lofty mountains from the 

Walker &Boutallse. most of Syria should yet 

have held in perennial vigour one of the most ancient of 
cities, the real capital of Syria, and enabled 

c Rid it to survive wars and changes of empire 

prosperity. Which have overthrown or reduced to 

poverty every other great city of that part of the world, 
is due to the combination of so rich a fertility with a posi- 
tion so forward on the desert and so central to Western 
Asia. Damascus is an indispensable harbour of 
refuge on the desert ; the market of the nomads ; the 
outpost of the Mediterranean world towards farther Asia; 
central to Egypt, the Levant, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
Khurdistan. Her great roads lead to N. Syria, the upper 
Euphrates by Palmyra to Baghdad and the Persian Gulf ; 
by the Gulf of 'Akaba to Mecca ; through Syria to Cairo ; 
and by the upper Jordan and Galilee to Acre, which is 
her natural port on the Mediterranean— though at times 
political exigencies have connected her more closely with 
Tyre, Sidon, or Tripoli, and to-day the great French road 
and railway across the Lebanons carry her western 
trade to Bérüt. She thus lay on the commercial lines 
of traffic between Western Europe and India by the 
Persian Gulf: between the valleys of the Euphrates and 
the Nile; between Arabia and Asia Minor. So 
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inevitable an emporium, Damascus was only less 
favourable a seat of empire. She has always been the 
natural capital of Lebanon and Eastern Palestine. As 
ong as an Eastern power ruled, she remained the 
capital also of Syria; but during the Greck and Roman 
dominion (330 B.C. —634 A.D.) she yielded her supre- 
macy to Antioch. 

The Arabs first made for Damascus, and then used her as the 
base of their Syrian conquests. Under the Omay yad Khahfs 
she was the capital of the Moslem empire from Spain 10 India. 

With so many communications Damascus has always 
been the home of a motley crowd—Syrians, Arabs, 

db Greeks, and Kurds, with Turks and Jews. 
g S vet it has preserved, apparently through all 
ages, a very distinctive character for skill in handicrafts. 
Damascus, though it has never been a great school of 
letters, has always been a school of arts ; even more a 
manufactory than a market or a garden. The English 
terms, Damask (originally any figured or patterned 
textile)? and. Damascene blade; the German Damast 
and Damascieren and Damascener ; the French Damas- 
quinerie and Damasquinure (embossing on steel) are 
proofs of the inventiveness and technical skill of the 
people. which seem to reach back to a very remote time. 
In the middle ages Damascus was famous for its 
patterned and brocaded cloths, especial silks and 
wools (‘an inimitable perfection of work ' according to 
Idrisi) its glass, sword-blades, and embossed and 
enamelled mmetal-work. In the beginning of the 
Christian era, to ‘carry wool to Damascus’ was, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, a proverb, equivalent to our * carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle.’ Ezekiel (24 18) speaks of the 
city's exportation of wine and wool for the manufactures 
of Phoenicia (cp Toy, SBOT, but sce Cornill, ad loc.) i 
2 K.89 mentions the ‘goods of Damascus.’ Ahaz 
made a copy of its richly decorated altar (2 K. 1610 J- Jj 

The extreme antiquity of Damascus (Jos. «int 
i. 647 2) was a not unnatural inference from its perennial 

vigour throughout historical times. Down 

e ariy he elevent? tury B.C., however, the 

History. to the eleventh century B.C., however, 

references to it are few and uncertain. A 
local tradition (found also in Nicolaus Dam. Z7. 30, a. 
Jos. Ant. i. 72) connects Damascus with Abraham ; and 
there is twice mention of it in the JIE narrative of the 
patriarch'slife (Gen. 1415 15 2; scelloBAtI, ELIEZER, 1). 
In the sixteenth century Ti-mas-ku occurs as the thir- 
teenth in the list of the Syrian conquests of Thotmes III. 
(P9544); Timas-gi, Dimaš-ķa are read in the Amarna 
tablets (15th cent.) (13963 1422:) These tablets 
describe the invasion of N. Syria by the ]llittites, 
before whom the Egyptian outposts had to give way, 
and for the next three centuries Damascus lay upon 
the vacillating frontier between the two powers. In the 
fourteenth century, Rameses II. extended his conquests 
to Beirüt and probably included Damascus. At the 
close of the thirteenth century, in lists of the conquests 
of Rameses 1H., Sa-ra-maski for Ti-ra-mas-ki (WMM 
As. u. Eur. 227) is mentioned, The addition of r to 
the name is taken (7, 234) as proof that the regions 
of Damascus had meanwhile come under Aramivan 
influence (but see ARAM), and so when at last they 
appear in the OT historical books, in the campaigns 
of David toward the end of the eleventh century, we 
find theni possessed by a number of Aramovan states, 
for the rise of which room had been made by the over- 
throw of the Hittites nearly a hundred years previously 
by Tiglath-pileser I. (circa 1106), The chief of these 
Aramzean states was Sóbah (see Davib, § 8 4) under 
king Hadadezer, to whose help against David came 
Aram of Dammesek (2 S. 85; cp 1 Ch.18s). David, 


1 It is not at all probable that Damascus had acquired a 
reputation for the manufacture of damask as early as the 
time of Amos, though RV of Am. 8 124 assumes this; ‘ Tanak ; 
and * Damascus ' may have noconnection. In Ar. the forms are 
different —4ima£s for thestuff, and Dimak¥forthecity. Probably 
(as Frankel, Fremutwðrter, 40, referred to by Driver, ad doc., is 
of opinion) di»ta&s comes by metathesis from midaks. On Am. 
Lc., see AMOS, $8 5 n. ; BED, $ s. 
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after his victory, is said to have planted garrisons in tke 
territory of Damascus; but that these had no per- 
manence is plain from what we hear of Reson ben 
Kliàdà the freebooter, who ‘came to l'amascus, and 
dwelt there, and reigned in Damascus, and was a foe 
to Israel all the days of Solomon’ (1 K. 11 23-25). 
We have now reached the point «at which Damascus 
becomes chief of the Araniean confederacy, and enters 
7. Ben-badad. upon her first sa period of political 
supremacy («rca 1000-733 H.C.). Her 
history is articulate, and we have a pretty full, though 
not complete, list of her kings. Who Reson b. TEliadà 
(1 K. 1123) was is disputed ; probably (see, however, 
HkzioN) he was the same as Hezion, father of Tab- 
rimmon, father of the Ben-hadad (Bir-idri, known as 
Ben-hadad 1.) who about 925 1.€. helped Asa (g-u) 
against Baasha (1 K. 1518 f£) It was perhaps the 
same Den-hadad who, some twenty years later, defeated 
Omri and won the right of ' establishing quarters ' (sce 
TRADE AND COMMERCE) in Samaria (1 K. 2034; Nic. 
Dam. Zr. 31). The son of Ben-hadad I. (or Ben-hadad 
himself? See DtN-11ADAD, 8 2), whom also the OT 
calls Den-hadad, but a contemporary inscription. of 
Shalmaneser H. of Assyria (854 B.C.) calls Hadadezer 
(see, however, BEN-HADAD, § 2), besieged Aras 
(g.2.) in Samaria, but was repulsed there and again 
at Aphek, on which Ahab received the right to ‘establish 
quarters for himself’ in Damascus. In 854 the com- 
bined forces of N. Israel, Damascus, and other states 
were defeated at Karkar (sec Att vs) by Shalmaneser 
ll., who again, in 850 and in 847, overthrew Ben- 
hadad. The Assyrian empire was thus steadily advancing 
on Damascus; but the latter was still tbe terror 
of Israel (2 K. 57. the story of Naaman), made 
regular raids over Jordan, and even besieged Samaria 
(2 K. 6 7 ; sce JenoraM, 1) till Ben-hadad was drawn 
off by rumours of northern war. Disgraced by defeats 
so numerous, he was slain by llazA&L 
(gz) at least if the text of 2 K. 815 is 
correct. Hazael then became king, and warred with 
Jehoram (74. 28 f.). also with Shalmaneser LH., by whom 
he was defeated in 843 and in 840, the second time 
with the loss of four cities and much spoil out of 
Damascus. Still, he succeeded. in depriving Jehu of 
all Israel's territory E. of Jordan, and in extending the 
dominion of Damascus southwards to the Arnon (2 K. 
1032; cp Am. 13) He also took Gath, and was 
bought off from an invasion of Judah only by large 
tribute from Jehoash (1217 [18] A). Hazael and his 
son Ben-hadad II]. (or II.) were able to oppress Israel 
through the reigns of Jehu's successors Jcheahaz and 
Joash (2 K. 1332s), for under Samsi-ramman_ the 
Assyrian armies did not cross the Euphrates (AS SV RIA, 
§ 32), and Damascus was free for the time from the 
Northern terror. By 805 Assyria was again pressing 
9. Mari’ towards Palestine, and in 803 King Mari 
. * (Ben-hadad 11. ?) of Damascus (see BEN- 
HADAD, § 3) was successfully besieged by Ramman- 
nirari III. This disaster to Damascus permitted 
JEROBOAM IH. (g.7.) to recover the territory that Hazael 
had taken from Israel, and for a time Israel held 
part of the territory of Damascus (2 K. 1428; 
not necessarily the city. In 773 Damascus again 
suffered from the Assyrians, who invaded the country 
also in 772. 767, 755, and 754 (AssvRiA, § 32) 
. It was the beginning of the end. In 743- 
1o un 740 Tiglath-pileser IH]. made his A 
Syrian campaign, and his annals (A725o) contain the 
name Ra-sun-nu (mat) Gar-imeri-Su (é.¢., of Damascus) 
as paying tribute, ‘This Ra-sun-nu is the Rezin of the 
Syro-Israelitish war (see AttAz, TABEEI.), whose in- 
vasion of Judah brought about an Assyrian interven- 
tion (2 K. 1677). Perhaps the danger which now 
threatened Damascus was the occasion of the allusions 
to the city in Is. 171. In 733 Tiglath-pileser—whether 
before or after his subjection of N. Israel and the 
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Philistine cities is not quite clear—defeated Rezin, shut 
him up in Damascus, cut down the plantations (see 
above, $ 2) round the city (he numbers the trees at 
13,520), took the city, executed Rezin, and carried the 
people into captivity (Schr. COT 1252 Æ; cp 2 K. 169). 
It was after this, in 732, that Ahaz visited Damascus, 
and obtained the pattern of the altar which he saw 
there (25. 10). 

Up to this time Damascus had possessed great 

political influence: her confidence in herself, her power 
A of recuperation, aud her military skill 
11. Decline. l 5 ie 
are aniply proved by her restless energy 
i» Syrian polities, even while she was bleeding from 
the reiterated attacks of Assyria. ‘The blow which 
‘Tiglath-pileser intlicted, however, absolutely destroyed 
her political power. She seems to have been reduced 
to the same Dosen as Samaria. 

Shalmaneser 1V., Sargon, and Sennacherih mention no king 
of DXunascus in all their Syrian lists; and the only notice of 
the town for a century is in the Khorsabad inscription of Sargon, 
where (about the year 713) Damascus is said to have joined 
Arpad, Süunirra (5:c ZEMAWITE), and Samaria in a league formed 
by Hamath against Assyria. The allied forees were crushed by 
Assy ri tatki irkar (A / 3257). Next century Damascus is omitted 
from the list of OUT kingdoms given by Esarhaddon. 

She is not mentioned by the prophets, except in 
a doubtful passage of the Book of Jeremiah (4923-27) 
where she is given over to fear and flight, and by 
Ezekiel who names her, only in passing, as a customer 
of Tyre (271°), and a point of measurement for the 
Holy Land (1715 7). If then important, she would be 
certainly occupied by Pharaoh Necho in 610 and 
Nebuchadrezzar in 604 ff. 

Under the Persians Damascus was a seat of authority, 
and very prosperous (Strabo xvi. 220). 

Cambyses died there (Jos. 41s. xi.22), and there Darius 
deposited his family and treasures before the hattle of Issus, 
after which. they were surrendered to Alexander's general Par- 
menio (Quint. Curt. 313) After an unsuccessful revolt the 
Greek supremacy was established (74, 41), and there are extant 
coins of Alexander issued from the city. 

At the death of Alexander, Syria with Phoenicia fell 
to Laomedon, the capital being Damascus (Id. 1019). 
The western people, however, to whom 
12. Supplanted . . .. Peer : 

à Syria was now subject, required a centre 

by Antioch.  - i à 

near the Levant, and Damascus be- 
came second in Syria to Antioch, the upstart capita] of 
the Seleucidze. 

The diminished importance of Damascus is well illustrated 
by the small part it plays, as contrasted with Antioch, in those 
books of the Autiguities of Josephus (xii. 4) which deal with 
the third and second centuries B.C. Its more natural connection 
with N. Syria than with S. kept Damascus in the hands of the 
Seleucidie, even when Palestine and Phoenicia were held by 
the Ptolemies ; but several times it fell to the latter: e.g., in 
320 under Ptolemy F. (regained by Antigonus in 314); in 280 
when Ptolemy T. probably oceupied it (regained by Anti- 
ochus 1. 280-262); in 246 when, however, it was only besieged 
by Ptolemy 111. and relieved by Seleucus II. in 242 (cp Schürer, 
Hist. 395). 

In the Books of the Maceabees Damascus is men- 
tioned only as being twice visited by Jonathan (circa 
TUS BC: Vince 621232) Jos- Anr xit astroh 

The kingdom of the Seleucidie was divided in 111 B.c., and 
Damascus must have fallen with the southern part to Antiochus 
IX. or Kyzikenus (cp Eus. Chron. ed. Schoene. in Schür. of. 
cit. 97, and Jos. Aa. xiii. 134). [t was retained by Antiochus’ 
son, and then fell to Demetrius Eukarus, and after his over- 
throw (circa 86 m.c.) to Antiochus XII. or Dionysus, from 
whom it was transferred (though only for a short time) by 
Milesius, the governor of the citadel, and the populace, to 
his brother Philip (Jos. 72. 15 x). . 


Antiochus XII. was defeated by ARETAS (q.7.), the 
Nabatiean, and with Coelesyria Damascus continued 
in Arabian hands (though pressed hard 
by Alex. Jannaus [74. 153], and Ptolemy 
Menneus, against whom Queen Alexandra 
of Judæa [78-69 B.c.] sent her son Aristobülus [74. 
163; B/J i.53)) till the occupation in 65 by the Roman 
legions under Lollius and Metellus (Axt. xiv.23; BJ 
i. 62), who were followed in 64 by Pompey. 

After this the exact political position of Damascus is 
difficult to define. 


13. Roman 
times. 
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Though Josephus does not know Damascus as a member of 
the Decapolis (he calls Sey ea the greatest town of the 
latter), the name is in Pliny's list (474516) Under Cassius 
(44-42 B.C.) there was a Roman commandant, Fabius, in 
Damascus (Jos. Ant. xiv. 112 1215; BJ i. 12 1. 4), and the 
Nabatzans appear to have been driven to the E. and to the 
S. of Haurān. Somewhere about 38 n.e. Mark Antony gave 
Cleopatra ‘Cælesyria’ and parts of the e and Arabian 
territories (Jos. Aart. xv. 3841; B/i.85); she visited Damas- 
cus, and we have coins of 37, 36, and 32 that were struck in 
her honour, though other coins of about the same date do not 
bear any mark of her (De Saulcy, JVusiismi. de la Terre Sainte, 
30.7.) 

In 31 B.C. occurred the battle of Actium, and the 
Damascene coins bear till 33 A.D. the names of Augustus 
and Tiberius, under the latter of whom the Damascenes 
had a dispute with the Sidonians about their boundaries 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 63), a fact which shows how extensive 
their territory must have been (Schiirer, 98). There 
are, however, no coins of Caligula nor of Claudius, nor 
any of Nero till his ninth year in 63. It was during 
this time that the apostle Paul tells us (see ARETAS) 
that not the Romans but ' an ethnarch under Aretas the 
king held the city of the Damascenes’ (a form of expres- 
sion which betrays the faet that it was usual to think 
of Damascus as an independent city); see ETHNARCH. 


We do not know to what degree power in Damascus passed 
from the Romans to the Nabatzxan_ king. Non indeed, 
whether Rome actually held it then (cp Schür. /// 2 356 f. 398 ; 
M‘Giffert, Apost. Age. 164 n. 2) At any rate, the city again 
came under Rome in Nero's reign (53-63 A.D.); but the 
Nabatirans continued to hold the neighbourhood to the E. 
till 106, when ‘Trajan brought their whole kingdom into the 
Empire. Under Hadrian and his successors Damascus bore 
the title perpomoAcs (De Saulcy, 37 7), under Alexander Severus, 
colonia (16. 43). 

Under both Romans and Byzantines the city continued to 
flourish; yet so long as these Westerns ruled Syria she. was 

only- second to Antioch; and it was not nil 

14. Under the Moslem invasion—they took Damascus in 

Islam. 634, Antioch in 635—that the city in the desert 
resumed the first "rank, and the city on the 
Levant began to decline. For a century, 650-750, Damascus 
had the Khalifate under the Omayyads ; she was never taken 
by the Crusaders, whose pivot was Antioch ; she was the capital 
of Saladin, and being bound to Mecca by the Hajj, which 
starts from her gates, she has kept her place in the regard) of 
Islam, while her fertility and her unique position have ena! led 
her to survive the depopulations to which she has been sub- 
jected hy conquerors like Timur, and the aw ful pestilences with 
which she has again and again been infected by her annual 
connection with Mecca. 

Besides the works mentioned above and general treatises 
on the history and geography of Syria, see Noris, Annus et 

Epoche Syromacedonunt, etc., Leipsic, 1696; 
15, Literature. Maundreil's Journey to Jove tioni Arnold's 

art. in Pai), and Nóldeke's art. in 
Schenkel's BL; Roh. LAR, 3 442- 468; Porter, Geogr. Journal, 
262, * Five Years in Damascus’ ; Kinglake's Eothen ; Thomson, 
Land and Book; GASm. //G, chap. 30. CRAS 


DAN (| see below, 8 1r; Aan [BAL]; gentilic 
Danite, ‘77; Aane: [3], Aan [BAL] Aanlelitar 
[BNA 1 Ch. 1235]), eponymous head of the 
tribe of the same name. The name, like 
many other tribal names, is obscure. It appears, how- 
ever, to bear the same relation to the personal names 
Daniel and Abidan as the clan name Ram does to 
]ehoram and Abiram, or on the other hand Jacob and 
Joseph to two ancient town names ending in -el (see 
Jacon, JoskPu, $1). It is therefore no doubt a divine 
title, ‘judge’ (£c, ‘deliverer’?). Cp the Assyrian 
repeatedly recurring royal name .ASur-dan—-‘ Aiur is 
judge’ (ep Nabudan)—and the name of Shalmaneser 
Il.'s general Dayan-Asur, as also the epithet didn 
(daiunu) applied to the sun-god (ep SAMSON, § 1) and 
the moon-god. 

Dan is apparently etymologically related to the name 
of another Israelitish tribe of whose history still less 
is known (see Dinan); but it would be less safe to 
assume any etymological connection with Midian. "That 
the meaning of the name was not quite forgotten appears, 
e.g., from the popular derivation in Gen. 306 (E) and 
the paronomasia in Gen. 4916 (J), although the latter 
passage applies the epithet to the tribe itself, not to 
its god. 


1. Name. 
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The verb dnm is used quite freely, not only in the earlier 
literature (JE, Gen. 15 14 ; 15.8 13) but also (especially) from the 
*exile' onwards (Jer. Pss. etc.) ; so also the derivatives ; but, asin 
the case of other old tribe names, the root does not seetn to have 
been used in the formation of proper names in later times (see 
Ant-bAN, ExocH, 8 1), its place being apparently taken by the 
synonymous shaphaf (see JenosnarnaT), which on the whole 
prevailed in Hebrew and Phwnician, while less used in Assyrian 
and not certainly used at all in the southern Semitie dialects 
where «án» continued to prevail, 

Dan evidently belonged to the N. (Joseph) group of 
Israelitish clans. Not, however, in the same sense as 
Benjamin. Dan was a Bilhah clan and 
may, not impossibly, have been older 
than Joseph, as the patriarch stories 
represent (see BtLHau). If so, the onward pressure of 
Joseph, though probably not hostile, may have co- 
operated with the other inlluences that prevented it 
from settling permanently in. central. Palestine ~ though 
the apparent southward movement of the Danites from 
Zorah-Eshtaol to Kirjath-jearim (Judg. 18:2) could 
not well be quoted in support of such a possibility 
(see MAMANEM-DAN). Whilst Dinah, if it was a pre- 
historie clan of the same or a kindred stock (it is called 
indeed daughter of Leah; but Dan took as its priest 
a Levite of Judah), suffered the fate of absorption (see 
Disan), Dan, though it may have allied itself with 
Joseph for a time, was eventually compelled by its own 
energy and the force of circumstances to emigrate, just 
as perhaps the older Leah tribes emigrated in the 
opposite direction. 1f Dan was not older than Joseph, 
it must be regarded as an unsuccessful precursor of 
BENJAMIN (q.2., 8 t f. ; so Stade). 

The earliest mention of the tribe is in the ‘Song 
of Deborah.' The poet tpbraids Dan for seeking 

rotection of (or living heedlessly by 
3. Contempo- P UNE P. T n 
the ships, instead. of coming forward 

rary references a oe 
manfully like the brother Bilhah tribe 

to Dan. ; er 
to fight *on the heights of the open 
field’ (see Napurati). — This reference to ships is 
obscure. It has been interpreted of the southern seat 
of the tribe ;! but its proximity and resemblance to the 
phrase about Asher seems to suggest that the tribe is 
thought of as in its northern seat (so Moore and Bu., 
ad loc. ). 

The expression used of Dan is quite unique. One shrinks 
from drawing any definite conclusion from the passage. If the 
text is sound,” it may mean that Dan was, like Asher, though 
no doubt to a less extent (187c), under the sway of Phw- 
nician influence. It. is much more likely, however, to have 
been involved with the Aramæans than with the Phoenicians ; 
for although Tell el-Kadi is fully 40 m. distant from Damascus 
and not 3c from Tyre, the latter was not in historic times so 
energetic in extending its influence in the Palestine hinterland 
as Damascus was (cp Damascus, § 4). Although we do not 
know when the Aramaans began to press southwards, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Aramaan element represented by such 
places as Beth- Maacah appeared only after the times of the 
Song of Deborah. However that may be, in time at least 
the Aramaans made their influence felt very decidedly. We 
are still far from understanding fully the history of their 
relations with Israel; but it may well be doubted whether 
there ever was a stable or even a definite line between their 
respective domains, ‘The population of the border region seems 
to have been largely Aramawan. Benhadad E had no difficulty in 
seizing Dan and other places in its neighbourhood, and it does 
not appear whether Israel was ever able politically to assert 
a serious, or at least a lasting, claim to them. The fact that the 
operations of Tiglath-pileser HI. (180 years later), in suppression 
of the plot of Rezon and his accomplice Pekah, were confined to 
this same district, would be accounted for if it were more 
unequivocally connected with Damascus than the rest of Israel 
was (so Winckler). 

. 1 Nóldeke suggests (in a private communication) that it is not 
inconceivable that members of the tribe may have taken to 
fishing. 

2 pix might easily arise hy transposition from mw (the 
suggestion was made also by Bu. Rr. Sa. 16, n. 2, followed by 
Marg. Fund. 7; cp Ki. Gesch. i. 265, n. 1. Bu. has since 
ahandoned it: A'//C, ad Joc.) pry, however, occurs oftenest 
in the phrase 433223 m3, and Nóldeke argues that neither of 
the districts in which Dan was settled contained such pasture- 
land. Perhaps pixy need not be quite so definite in meaning ; 
hut if we accept v7), this would presuppose the Song's having 
been committed to writing some time before the Blessing of 
Jacob was brought into its present form (cp Gen. 49 13). 
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When J wrote, Dan was still indeed honoured (2 S. 
20:8 ©), but possibly somewhat as a survival of a 
time gone by ; it was not felt to be a living force in 
Israel -- Bilhah was but a concubine (Gen. 3522). It 
must not, however, be inferred, froma the faet that the 
‘Blessing of Jacob’ says Dan judges its people dhe 
an Israelitish tribe (z. 16), that, wher the Blessing took 
shape, Dan was felt to be hardly im reality a part. of 
genuine Israel at all. It as clear, from the early 
authority referred to above (2 S. 2018 ©), that the city 
of Dan was proverbial as a well-known home of genuine 
old Israelittsh ideas and practices, which is the nore 
credible that we are told that its priests traced their 
origin to Moses? himself (Judg. 1% 30). We need not 
wonder, then, if the importance of this sanctuary was 
formally acknowledged in some way or other (see CALF, 
GOLDEN, § 1) by Jeroboam F [g.2.]. The N. settle- 
ment of Dan, however, perhaps did not amount to 
much more than the town of that name. Nor need the 
repeated mention of the town in the standing phrase 
‘from Dan to Beersheba,'? which not unnaturally sug- 
gests that it had some importance, have really had any 
political significance. Both places may have owed their 
celebrity to their ancient sanctuaries. 

This may perhaps help us to understand the preservation of 
such an unrivalled cullection of popular legend as we find in the 
latter part of Judges, unless indeed the stories of the Samson 
cycle are quite as much connected with the geographical 
district. about Zorah, ete. (cp the mention of a place called 
Sa-ma-Sa-na in that neighbourhood at least as early as Rameses 
IE; Lepsius, Desin. 144i.5 cp BETH-SHEMESH, 1; SAMSON) 
as with any particular lsraclitish tribe ; they involve Hebron, if 
psn in Judg. 16 3 is correct, and may be thought to have some 
relation to the stories of SuamMart and SHAMGAR (gg.7.). 

In Amos's time the northern Dan still ranked with 
Bethel (? so We. ad loc.) and Beersheba as a represent- 
ative sanctuary (Am. 874; on the reading cp AMOS, 
§ 20); but, whatever it was thea, the troublous time 
which ended with the fall of the N. kingdom (2 K. 
15 29) and the changed conditions which resulted must 
have profoundly modified the position even of an ancient 
sanctuary town, ‘This would perhaps account for the 
absence of all mention of it from P's geographical 
Scheme. Still, even in the days of Jeremiah, although 
the phrase * Dan to Beersheba’ had given place to 
‘Geba to Beersheba’ (2 K. 238), au invasion was felt 
to be begun when the enemy passed Dan (Jer. 415 
8 16). 

If any legends ever gathered round the name of the 
eponymous head of Dan, they have entirely perished. 
All the more noteworthy is the abun- 
dance of traditions about the tribe. 
'Theseare of two kinds. First there are the stories which, 
after circulating orally for many generations, were eventu- 
ally committed to writing, and afterwards given so large a 
place in the latter portion of our present Book of Judges 
(g.7., 8 16). These are among the best-known of the 
traditions of Israel. Then there ure the most valuable 
fragmentary notices in Josh. 19 477 Judg. 134 7—mere 
seraps rescued from what the pre-extlic histories had to 
tell of the fortunes of this tribe (on the ‘ Blessings’ see 
below, 8 8). — All these traditions, however, — both those 
that may fairly be treated as historical in their nature, and 
those that are mainly legendary deal with two closely 
related points, the struggles which the tribe had with its 
non-lsraelite neighbours, and its migration northwards. 

Dan, it would seem, made the attempt to push its 
way down from the highlands of Ephraim (sce above, 
§ 2) into the territory still completely dominated by the 


4. Traditions. 


1 On the true reading, see MANASSEH. 

2 This phrase really occurs only seven times (all between 
Judg. 20 and 1 K. 425 (55]), and in certain of these passages it 
may be suspected of being late. The Chronicler (ibas 
naturally) prefers the reverse order (Beersheba to Dan: 1 Ch. 
912 [22 5.242 ‘Dan to Beersheba ], 2 Ch. 305t) See Ær- 
ee Mi Dec. '98, pp. 411-421 (‘Dan to Beersheba: the literary 

istory of the phrase and the historical problems it raises’). 

3 Bü has iovéa for dav in v. 47 (r.e., 47 da of MT), cov having 
been dittographed from the preceding viov. 
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Canaanites. 
if we read as; cp © and 2 K. 6 1) and 
ees then was driven hack (Judg. 134) by 
' the Philistines (cp Bu. A. Sa. 18, n. 1) 
or—since it is difficult to see how ' Philistines’ could 
be changed, editorially or by a gloss, to Amorites 
—by the Canaanites (Judg. 1 34 f.), or whether it never 
really established itself at all satisfactorily to the SW. of 
Ephraim, being forced back before it had really settled, 
we can hardly say. On some grounds it would perhaps 
scem probable either that it separated quite late from 
Ephraim or that it settled for some considerable time. 
Otherwise we should perhaps hardly have such clear 
traditions of the incidents of the subsequent migration 
(contrast the legendary character of the Samson stories) ; 
although it is not at all clear what the history of these 
traditions is (see above, 8 4). In any case, it seems 
pretty clear that the main strength of the clan (anger) 
nugrated northwards; but did not some remain? Prob- 
ably. 

Not so much because the MT represents the 600 fighting men 
as being some of the clan (Judy. 1811; B ‘clans,’ dur) of 
Dan (for the partitive preposition 2, which here has the same 
letter not only after it but also before it, might very well be due 
to dittography), nor perhaps because the existence ofa remnant is 
needed to explain the copious traditions of the early fortunes of 
the tribe already referred to (see also below), but because it is 
difficult otherwise to account for the priestly writer assigning 
it solely to the southern territory. 

Those who remained, however, seem hardly to have 
been able to make good a separate tribal existence ; for 
it was, according to J, not Dan, but the house of Joseph, 
that finally gained the upper hand over the Canaanites 
(Judg. 1 35)—whatever that may refer to (sec Bu. A. Sa. 
18, n2) 

According to Josh. 1947 (emended text), the border 
of the children of Dan was too narrow for them, and so 
they went up and fought against 
Leshem (Lesham?) and took it, and 
smote it with the edge of the sword, and possessed it, 
and dwelt therein, and called it Dan. It is possibly 
the same writer who explains in Judg. 1 34 that the over- 
crowding of Dan was because ‘the Amorite’ forced 
them into the hill country. ‘This Dan (see next article) 
became, as we have seen, if it was not already, a 
famous sanctuary, and it is not surprising that the 
story of its incorporation into Israel was a favourite 
with those who put into literary form the traditions 
of Israel's early days. 

Many as are the obscurities of the narrative as we now have 
it in istud J one thing is clear: several hands have 
worked at it (see JUDGES, $$ 312). A deputation of Danites, 
after consulting a priest in Mount Ephraim, find a room 
district, easy of attack, in the far north, and return to Zora 
to conduct their tribesmen thither. On the route they manage 
in one way or another to get the priest they had con- 
sulted to accompany them with the image he tended, which, 
having settled in their new home, they constitute their national 


palladium. 

The mdin points in this story must be facts. How 
long the sanctuary maintained itself we do not know 
exactly (see the two independent repre- 
e i Br sentations in Judg.1830f, and cp 
ceeuce. SHILOH, JONATHAN, 1). Of a very 
different character are the stories that have gathcred 
round the name of Samson ; but they are more naturally 
treated elsewhere, the more so that we cannot be quite 
sure how far they are really to be regarded as Israelite 
in any ordinary sense, not to say Danite. See SAMSON. 
Whether the metaphors of the serpent (Gen. 4917) 
and the lion's whelp (Dt. 3322) in the several ‘ Bless- 
ings’ are simply later echoes perpetuating 
Eh Deer the memory of the famous raid on Leshem, 
Eu or whether they point to a repetition of such 
raids by this lion-city itself (Stade, GIZ 1 168), we do 

not know ; the latter is not perhaps unlikely.! 


6. Migration. 


1 The metaphor of the serpent on the way, biting the horse's 
heels and throwing the rider backwards, has been. supposed to 
refer to embarrassment of the Aramwzans in their wars with 
Israel. 
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At a later date, indeed, these references came to be interpreted 
of the southern Dan (Targ. Onk.) and of Samson in particular 
(larg. Jon. and ea The fact, however, that P has nothing 
whatever to tell us of the territory of the N. Danites perhaps 
shows how this might come about.! On the other hand, the 
eulogistic sense in which the words are explained is remark- 
able in view of the ill odour that attached to the name of Dan 
in later times (see below, 8 9). 

What the outlines of the district assigned by P to 
Dan were, P nowhere states; perhaps he was himself 
unable to formulate any (ep the case of Simeon, Josh. 
191-9. That he meant them to be inferred from his 
account of the adjacent tribes (Benjamin, Judah, 
Ephraim) is possible; but he is not usually afraid of 
repetition. Of the sixteen (in MT seventeen) places 
which P assigns to Dan, eight may be regarded as 
identified beyond reasonable doubt (see ZoRAit, 
EsHTAOL, IR-SHEMESH, AijJALON, TIMNAH, EKRON, 
JEuvD, BENE-BERAK), while ME-JARKON (g.v., and 
see RAKKON, MAKAZ) must probably be sought in the 
neighbourhood of Rds e/“Ain. In Josh. 15 the same 
writer assigns not only Timnah (v. 57) and Ekron 
(v. 4s), which are historically best known as Philistine 
cities, but also Zorah and Eshtaol, where if anywhere 
the Danites were settled, to JUDAH.2 

Still less to be trusted is the account of Josephus 
(Ant. v. 122, end), which, likewise ignoring altogether 
the N. Dan, actually makes S. Dan extend as far N. 
as Dor and as far S. as Ashdod. Although P re- 
presents Dan as, next to Judah, the largest tribe 
at the end of the nomadic period (Nu. 2643), both 
P and the Chronicler? tend otherwise to give the 
tribe the scantiest possible consideration. In Joshua it 
is the last to have its lot assigned it (19407). The 
Dan fragment is the last of those collected in Judg. 1 
(v. 34) The tribe stands last in the list in 1 Ch. 
2716-22. In Rev. (chap. 7) it is omitted altogether 
(see below, § 9), and the same fate seems to have 
befallen it in the genealogical lists in 1 Ch. 2 3 In 
the form of the list now appearing in Gen. 46 23= Nu. 
26 42 /.? (both P), indeed, Dan is credited with one 
family ; but one cannot be quite sure that the statement 
may not be a very late addition founded on the notion 
(propounded in modern times by Bertheau, ad Joc. ) that 
Aher (=‘another’) in ‘HusHim, the sons of Ahcr' 
(1 Ch. 7 126), was a circumlocution for Dan rather than 
a corruption of Ahihor or some other name (see BEN- 
JAMIN, 89, ii. a). At all events, the omission of a Dan 
list from his lists by the Chronicler would be no 


1l It might indeed be argued from four of P’s lists of tribes— 
the two census lists(Nu. 120 /7. 20), and the two camp lists(21 /. 
10)—that Dan is regarded as a northern tribe, being grouped in 
a triplet with Asher and Naphtali. But (1)it is immediately 
preceded by Benjamin, and (2) in the list of tribal representa- 
tives who took part in the census Gad is not, as in the census 
and camp lists, oddly classed with Reuben and Simeon, but 
with the triplet in question: that is to say, the four concubine 
tribes are taken together. 

2 On the other hand, the Chronicler prohahly did not really 
mean to make Gath-rimmon Ephraimite (1 Ch. 669 [54]): see 
next note but one. 

3 A peculiar fact is that P makes the associate of Bezaleel 
of Judah in the construction of the tabernacle a Danite (Ex. 
316), whilst the Chronicler makes Huram-abi, who had the same 
position in the work of Solomon's temple, a man of Tyre whose 
mother was of Dan (but see 1 K. 7 14, with Klo.'s note, and cp 
HunaM-ABI) P makes the mother of the man who * blasphemed 
the Name' son of a woman of Dan by an E ptian (Lev. 24 1o £). 

5 In the Chronicler's list of tribes in which Levitical cities 
were appointed (1 Ch. 654 [39]./7.) Dan appears to be omitted ; 
but v. 61 [46] is obviously corrupt. A comparison with its 
source in Josh.2120o-26 [P] shows that the name of Dan has 
dropped out, whilst the fact that Ephraim also, though preserved 
by GL in r Ch. 661[46), is dropped in MT shows that the omis- 
sion is not intentional. It hasaccordingly been restored by Kau. 
in HS and Ki. in SBOT. In the enumeration of the towns b 
name farther down (vv. 67 [52)-81 [66]) Dan is again omitted (this 
time without the company of Ephraim); but the probable ex- 
planation of this omission of Dan is that either the Chronicier 
or some copyist has accidentally omitted Josh.2123; for the 
consequence is that v. 24 is copied as if it belonged to v. 22, 
Aijalon and Gath-rimmon being assigned to Ephraim, and the 
Kohathite cities becoming eight, instead of ten, as stated above 
in 1 Ch. 661 [45). 

5 Hushim (HSM)=Shuham (SHM). 
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stranger than his omission of Zebulun, which has three 
families assigned it by P in Gen. 46 14 — Nu. 26 26. 
It is a fact, however, that in later times Dan was in disrepute. 
In the Targums, indeed, as we have seen, the tribe is held in 
A high esteem ; but in Talmudic times this is 
9. poca- changed. Thus Afidr. Rab. on Numb. declares 
lyptic that when Jeroboam went from tribe to tribe none 
notions. joined him so readily as Dan. ln the Talmud 
(Shabéath 66), accordingly, Dan represents 
idolatry. Further, out of the very same passages so favourably 
interpreted in the Targums, there was evolved, in connection 
with Jer. 816, the remarkable notion (appearing in Test. rii. 
Patr.) that Beliar i is in some peculiar way connected with the 
tribe, which, it is declared, will transgress against Levi and 
Judah, ‘for in the Book of Enoch it is said that their ruler is 
atan ; but the salvation of the Lord will arise out of Judah and 
Levi, and he will fight against Beliar.’ With this is connected 
the tradition that the Antichrist is to come of the tribe of Dan, 
Already in Iren. (v. 302) we tind the fancy- it may be more than 
a fancy-—that this is the explanation of the omission of Dan from 
the list of those that are sealed (Rev. 7 5-8). H. W. H. 

DAN (j1; Aan). ©. A city ‘in the valley which 
belongs to BETH-RENOB [g.v.],' Judg. 1828; conquered 
by the Danites. It was the most 
northern city of Israel : rote the phrase 
‘from Dan as far as Beersheba ' (sce above, 994, n. 2). 
Its original name was Laisu [g.v.] ; in Judg. 1829 the 
change of name is accounted for. Historical references 
to it occur, not only in Judg. 18, but also in 25. 246 
(where jaan is appended to Dan by a singular error of 
the text; sce DAN-JAAN); also in r K. 1229 (golden 
calf), and 1K. 1520, and 2 Ch. 164 (Benhadad's in- 
vasion). "The reference to the xame Dan in Gen. 1414 
need not, in the present writer's opinion, be counted ; 
it is true, the city afterwards called Dan is mcant, but 
the anachronistic ' Dan’ is simply a scribe's error for 
* Laish '; the true text probably is, '. and pressed 
after them, he and his servants, as far as Laish, and 
smote them,’ ! 

One of the supposed arguments for the late date of 
Gen, 14 must therefore be abandoned; but this by no 
means involves regarding that strange narrative as 
historical. ‘The anachronism in Dt. 341 remains. 

The site of Dan has recently been fixed by G. A. 
Smith (//G, 473, 480/.) at Banias, on the ground 

: : that the situation of Bániás is so 
2. Identification. much stronger than that of ‘Tell el- 
Kadi (cp CESAREA, 8 7). The fact is undeniable, yet 
not decisive. From Judg. 18 we do not gather that 
Laish was a place of exceptional natural strength ; its 
inhabitants were a peaceful folk, who trusted not in 
their fortress but in their remoteness from troublesome 
people like the Danites. 


Theodoret no doubt favours our eminent geographer's view. 
*'The present Paneas,' he says, E 


1. References. 


‘was called Dan,'? and even 
Jerome (on Ezek. 4818 and on Am. 8 14) speaks of Dan as heing 
where Paneas now is. The Jerus. Targ., too (on Gen. 14 14), 
calls Cæsarea Philippi ' Dan of Caesarea. These vague state- 
ments, however, do not carry much weight. On the other 
hand, "Josephus (4. i. 101 v. 3r viii. 84; B/ iv. 11) expressly 
says that Dan stood at the ‘lesser’ fountain of the Jordan, in 
the plain of Sidon, a day's journey from that city, and that the 
plain around it was extremely fertile. Eus. and Jer. (OS(@} 
114 26 249 32) speak still more definitely. ‘A village four miles 
distant from P. aneas, on the road to Tyre ; it was the boundary 
of Judæa (opiov ms 'Iovéaías), and at it the Jordan takes its 
rise.' Jerome adds: ' De quo et Jordanis flumen erumpens a 
loco sortitus est nomen. lor quippe àeiüpov (id est fluvium sive 
rivum) Hebrzi vocant’ (cp Dru Met A glance at any hand- 
book of geography will show what spot is here meant. 


Four miles west of Bàniàs, in a well-watered district, 
is one of the two great fountains of the Jordan. It 
rises at the W. base of an extensive cup-shaped mound, 
called Tell el-Kadi. Now Wadi in Arabie and Dan in 
Hebrew both mean ‘judge,’ and the fountain bears a 


1 There is a corrupt duplication. Read orby] par 
meu emby pay pray, PIM for pom is due to Ball; but 
it is also the original of pyy. C. Niebuhr has already suspected 
a place-name in z5*5. In fact, the Pasek after py warns us 
that the text is doubtful. Ewald (GV 7 173) supposed that a 
was substituted late for gban arbitrary and inadequate 


theory 
2 On Jer. 415 (Opera (1770), 2433). 
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name (Leddan) which also may perhaps be an echo of 
the name of the old city. The very fact that Tell el- 
Kádl is now said to be unhealthy suggests one reason 
more for identifying it with Dan, for Josephus (// iv. 
11) expressly says that the marshes of Lake Semachonitis 
(Haleh) extend northwards as far as Daphné (Dan), 
where are the sources of the Little Jordan (Zeddán). 
Probably, however, in antiquity, when irrigation was 
better cared for, the place now called Tell el-Kadi was 
perfectly healthy. On the whole, the grounds of the 
proposed identification seem to the present writer to be 
strong. Robinson, Guérin, Porter, |! uhl, and Moore 
have given their support to the same tl eory. 

Tell el-Kàdi rises out of a dense jungle of thorn- 
bushes and rank weeds. ‘Its circumference is about 
half a mile, and its greatest elevation above the plain 
eighty fect. “There are some traces of old foundations, 
and heaps of large stones on the top and sides of the 5. 
part of the rim, where perhaps the citadel or a temple 
may have stood. There are also ruins in the plain a 
short distance N. of the /c//. There are doubtless 
other remains, but they are now covered with grass and 
jungle' (Porter). 

Sec Rob. BA; Guérin, Galilée, 2338 fJ. ; G. A. Smith, 77G, 
lc; PEF Mem. 13159 f. ; Buhl, Geog. 237 /.; Moore, Judges, 


390. 


2. For Dan in Ezek. 27 19 AV, see Javan, 8 15. 


T. K: C. 


DANCE. 'There is a time to raise the death-wail 
and a time to dance,’ says the Preacher (Eccl. 34). 
We have not now to discuss the origin 
of the practice of dancing, nor its con- 
nection with funeral, as well as with 
festival, observances. We may assume 
that from a very early period it has been an eapression 
of joy, and has been accompanied by music and song. 
"The musical instrument employed may be no better 
than a wooden drum ;! but without some niusic there 
can be none of tbat rhythinic movement which we call 
dancing. The principal occasions of dancing are, in 
an ancient community, religious. If these assumptions 
are, as far as our evidence goes, true for Polynesia, 
still more obviously are they true for early Egypt and 
Babylonia. The happy-tempered Egyptians loved 
their various dances, and cultivated the art both in 
public and in private festivities, both in war and in 
peace; but the primary impulse was religious.? In 
Babylonia and Assyria, too, the art of dancing flourished. 
‘To dance’ (rakddu) is a synonym for 'to rejoice’; 
and so great was the demand for singers (musie and 
singing naturally go together with daneing) that 
Hezekiah king of Judah was made to send singers as 
well as other women of the palace to Nineveh (Prism 
Inscr. 3 39).? 

Neither Egypt nor early Babylonia, however, can be 
presumed to have intluenced the primitive Israelitish 
customs, except, indeed, through the 
Canaanites. Of much greater import- 
ance are our scanty notices of Arabian 
dancing. What the Bedouin dancing is to-day can be 
seen as near to civilisation as Jericho. Wild as it is, it is 
not without rhythm and measure.4 There are also still 
some relics of the primitive religious dance. Besides 
the dancing at the merry Circumcision Feast (muzayyin), 
combined with sacrifice, there is the well-known custom 
of ' circumambulating' the Ka'ba or Holy House at 
Mecca seven times. This procession is a true substitute 
for a very old heathen rite. "The prince- poet. Imra- 
al- Kais likens a herd of wild kine (ox antelopes) to 
a group of girls, gown-clad, gotng swiftly round the 


1. Ámong the 
ancients: in 
Egypt, etc. 


2. Among the 
Bedouin. 


1 Gill, From Darkness to Light in Polynesia, 252. 

2 See ‘Erman, Egypt, 216. 

3 Correcting AB 297 by Del. Ass. HWB 257 4, 

4 Cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 131. 

5 See We. Ar. Heid.) 106, 165; and cp Hesiod, Theog. 259 
(the Muses dancing round the altar on Helicon); Thucyd. 4 
3o; Liv.269; Verg. «Ern. 9285; Plut. Thes. 21, éXópevae mepi 
Tov Kepatwva Bwuov. 
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Dawar or sacred stone. Mohammed himself could 
not abolish this custom. ‘The procession round the 
Kaaba is really the Z/aj/- this term is now applied to 
the Mecca pilgrimage ; but its root-meaning plainly is 
to go in a circle (cp Ps. 107 27 sim). 

Pre-Islamic .Arabia explains much that is characteristic 
in Israelitish life. This is specially truc of religious rites. 
The chief original Hebrew term for a 
religious dance was doubtless sn, žag. 
The rendering ' feast’ or ' festival’ will indeed suffice in 
most cases, but only because religious festivals necessarily 
included the sacred dance, at least as long as the sacred 
stones remained in the sanctuaries. In Ps. 11827 
Cheyne (Pags?) renders * Bind the procession with 
branches, with reference to the swiftly moving proces- 
sion which took the place of the older dance; Baer, 
more boldly, ‘Bind the dance’ (Ze. the dancers). 
Unfortunately, the text of this passage is not free from 
corruption ;! but it is, at any rate, permissible to 
recognise the sacred dance in Ex. 109, ‘ Let my people 
go that they may keep a feast with dancing to me in the 
desert'— not that all would take part in the dance: 
the dancers would represent the people, all of whom 
would ‘rejoice before Yahwé, as the phrase was. 
Perhaps we may compare 158.8016, if tin (applied 
to the Amalekites who had plundered Ziklag) means 
‘circling in the sacred dance’ (see BDB). At any rate, 
in Ps. 424 [s] the best sense is obtained by reading, not 
ipn pon, ‘a multitude that kept holyday' (AV), but 
pus pem ‘the musie of those who kept festival'? 
(pon, ‘music,’ Am. 523 Ezek. 2613). "That dancing is 
here referred to, however, is not evident. 


3. Hebrew hag. 


Words for dancing in general. (1) PIS, s7hék, or pn, sihëk 
(Arab. daAzka ‘to laugh,’ whence madhakux ‘mimus’; Syr. 
gthakh ; D waigew) meaning ‘to sport, 

4. OT Vocabulary. or jest. Though commonly used to 

denote any kind of sport (Gen, 21 2 
RVmz. ‘playing’; 268 RV ‘sporting’), it may denote simply 
‘t dancing’ (see 2S. 65—1 Ch. 138 Judg. 1625 Jer. 31 4). 

2. In late writings we meet with 45, 72£ad^, prop. ‘to leap.’ 
1 Ch. 1529; Ass. vakddu [see above]; Syr. rekadh, Pa. ‘to 
dance,’ Aph. ‘to lament’ (plangere); Tg. 12D; B opxeto@ar, 
oxiprav ; cp Ar. rakada, ‘to move the feet, to hop.’ 

3. The root $n, 272, ‘to writhe, whirl,’ Judg. 21 21 (whence 
Sing, mahol, APTI, meholah, ‘dance,’ xopós) suggests a more 
intricate movement. 

4. Lastly, we have in 25.616 n5, 
pizzēz, and 1373, &ir&er (the latter also in v. 14) (Ar. Aarra, ‘to 
advance and retreat,’ karkara, id.; 25.614 03222, Targ., 
nara, Pesh. sesudah, Vg. saltabat), Most probably, how- 
ever, "27221 WED should rather be read (PWD nog? (Che.); 
the former of these participles is justified by the facts brought 
together hy Toy, /SZ 16 178 7. ['97]), which show that n25 
(fdsah), the root of MEB, means virtually ‘to dance,’ and the 
latter by the authority of 1 Ch. 15 29. 

Dancing, then, was of the essence of a primitive 
religious festival. It was not the choral dances (nba 


5. A part of that provoked the wrath of Moses (Exod. 
primitive 


3219): Miriam's ‘dances’ were evidently 
religion. 


the two am. Aey. 


congenial to all (Exod. 1520 f. ; ep Judg. 
1134 15.186 211: [:2]. It was the 
worship of the steer-god that angered the great leader. 
The Hebrews never ceased to be religious dancers, 
though the form of the ceremony may have changed. 
Some idea of the early rite may be gained from the 


account in 258.8614 of David's dancing ‘ before 
Yahwe' (Z.e., before the ark ; ep. v. s). Michal indeed 
took her husband's act amiss. She was too un- 


imaginative to see the meaning of a practice which was 
beginning to be antiquated, She thought that by 
leading the dance in such attire, and mixing with the 
common people, her husband was playing a part which 
1 Che. reads— 
Make melody with dancing (ine) and with timbrels, 
Make melody to our king, make melody. 
2 Che. Psalms?) 
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was within the province of a woman only, and unworthy 
of his character and office. David's answer well expresses 
his own devoutness, though he cannot have guessed 
what issues of world-wide importance hung upon the 
transference of the ark to Jerusalem.! 

Again, at the great religious crisis in the reign of 
Ahab it is not the ‘dancing’ that Elijah disapproves, 
but its connection with a bad, foreign religion. The 
prophets of Baal, we are told, ‘leaped '—i.e., danced 
after a special rite—around their altar, not eucharistic- 
ally, but as suppliants (r K. 1826). Elijah, though 
too confident of his God's favour to attempt to work 
upon him by ritual, does not hesitate to use the word 
nop (‘to leap’) in his taunting address to the Israelites 
(v. 21).2 Indeed, Toy seems to have shown that the 
spring-festival called Pesah (EV Passover) derived its 
name from the dances (nos, sce above, § 4 4) connected 
with it. A conservative prophet like Elijah could never 
have opposed religious dances. 

Indeed, one may fairly say that prophecy itself—at 
any rate, that represented by Elisha— was under some 
obligations to dancing. The inspiration of those who 
belonged to the guilds of prophets (see PROPHECY) 
was prepared for by music and rhythmic movements of 
the body (ep 1S.101011 1920-24). It was the wild 
proceedings of prophets when in this preparatory state 
that degraded the whole order in the eyes of many 
Israelites (cp 2 K.9::). It is difficult, when looking at 
dervishes performing their exercises, not to think of the 
so-called ‘sons of the prophets’ (again see PROPHECY). 
‘Ulemas and dervishes with the chief muftis at their 
head were leaping, bounding, swaying their arms, and 
whirling in time to the din of drums, trumpets, and 
cymbals which followed them’ (Tristram). 

For the stated religious ritual of the pre-exilic age 
we are ill-provided with authorities. Still, we know that 

: the three great festivals (especially 

6. At festivals. that of Tabernacles) were celebrated 
with an exuberant joy which expressed itself in dancing. 
The Psalter proves that even in the post-exilic age 
daneing as well as music formed part of divine service 
(see Pss. 1493 1504). Eucharistic procession (no doubt 
at a quick pace) round the altar was customary (266, 
and aceording to MT [see above], 11827). Processions 
of God also, which, from the mention of maidens with 
timbrels, may be presumed to have been a dance- 
festival, are spoken of (Ps. 6824[25], SGOT). Ps. 876, 
however, is too obscure to be quoted. 

There was dancing at tribal and family festivals 
(cp the place-name ABEL-MEHOLAU [g.v.], ‘dancing 
meadow’; 1 K.1916). It was at a yearly tribal festival 
that the daughters of Shiloh came forth for choral 
dances (Judg. 2121 memes Sind), and there is a singular 
story, which almost seems like an attempt to account 
for marriage by capture (see M'Lennan, Primilive 
Marriage), respecting the Benjamites who chose wives 
from among the dancers (mb9mezj2) We must 
apparently take this in connection with the curious 
custom referred to elsewhere (CANTICLES, 8 9; ATONE- 
MENT, Dav Or) which was evidently greatly toned 
down in post-exilic times. The young men and 
maidens of Jerusalem danced in the vineyards, not 
without results, on the evening of the 15th of Ab (this 
was the festival of Wood-carrving?) and of the Day of 
Atonement, and sang edifying songs on marriage 
(Mishna, Ta'anith, iv. 8). A dance performed by the 
chief men of the city was a special incident in the 
festivities of the Feast of ‘Tabernacles. At the close of 


1 Che. Aids to Criticism, 5s f. 

2 On this passage see Klo., and, for a fuller development of 
the meaning, JOR, July 1898 (p. 568); cy Jastrow, JBL, 1898, 
1108/7 It is useless to compare the Phoenician divine utle 
Badpapxws—i.e., IPIO Spy, ‘Baal of dancing’ (Baethg. Beitr. 
25 261)—and other similar forms. Tbey haye all grown out of 
Melkart, the name of the Baal of Tyre (Texier). 

3 See Jos. B/ii. 176, and cp Neh. 10 35 [36] 1331, Del. 
Iris, 96. 
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the first day men of piety and repute, singing hymns, 
danced with torches in their hands. No one who has 
not seen this joy, said a proverb, has seen true joy 
(Succa, 51-4). Thus the severity of the Law could not 
extinguish the impulse in the Jewish people towards 
rhythmic movement. 

There was, however, one kind of dancing against 
which wise men protested. It is no doubt of Greek 
dancing-girls that Ben Sira is thinking when he warns 
his readers not to 'use the company of a woman 
that is a singer’ (Ecclus. 94). Hellenism, indeed, was 
even more dangerous morally than religiously. It is 
just possible, too, that when on Herod's birthday the 
daughter of Herodias came forward to amuse the guests 
(ev rp nécq, Mt. 146; cp Mk. 622 Lk. 1525) her style of 
dancing was derived from the pantomimic solo-dance of 
the hired female dancers of Grecee.} 

The few occasions iu the Bible in which dancing is 
referred to may be said to have an interpretative value. 

7. Biblical It was nol aS Beceaepty to mention 
reference. that a happy event was celebrated by 
dancing, because carly readers would 
supply this detail mentally for themselves. We are 
thankful, however, that the writers did sometimes 
mention the dancing, and that so they interpreted for 
us many other passages. Dancing was eontinually in 
request in Israelitish and in Jewish society (Jer. 31413 
Mt. 11:7 Lk. 732 1525). Thus (as in Assyrian) 
‘dancing’ and ‘rejoicing’ were synonymous terins 
(Lam. 5:5 Eccles. 84 Ps. 3011[12]. itis an improbable 
idea of Leyrer (PA £0?) that there is a reference to a kind 
of square dance in Cant. 7: [613] (cunga nerga; sec 
MAtANAIM). Much. more safely may we suppose a 
reference to a sword-dance, such as Wetzstein found as a 
part of the wedding ceremonies in Syria (cp CANTICLES, 
8 9). Dancing has, of course, always been popular at 
weddings ; and the virgins in the parable who go out to 
mcet the bridegroom no doubt looked forward to a 
merry choral dance. Modern Arabs still sing and 
dance with lighted torches on the day of a wedding. 

Lucian, De Salfat.; Spencer, De Saltat. vet. Hebr. ; 
‘Saltatio’ in Dict. of Gk. and Rom. Antigqg.; ‘Tanz’ in 

PRE 15206; Riehm, HB 163645 Wetz- 

Literature. stein, Zefsch. für Ethnol. 1873, p. 2854; 

Franz Delitzsch, 7»zs (ET), 189-206; ‘Tristram, 

Eastern Customs, 207-210; Grove (Lilly), Dancing (95); R. 
Voss, Der Tans u. seine Gesch. ('69). 


DANIEL (ON3, Kt; Kr. 98°34 [Bä. and Ginsb.], 
Ezek. 141420 283; 832—146. , God is my judge, or, the 
defender of my right; AAaNIHA [BN.AQT] The name 
5x7 occurs in a Palmyrene inscription (De Vogüé, La 
Syrie centrale, no. 93). On the name Daniel in Ezek., 
see the suggestion in ENOCH, § r. 

I. A man of extraordinary wisdom and righteousness 
(Ezek. ; see above) This Daniel appears to have 
become proverbial, as did Noah and Job; but when 
and where he was thought to have lived we are not told. 

2. A Jewish captive, said to have been carried to 
Babylon ‘in the third year of Jehoiakim’ when Jeru- 
salem was taken (Dan. 1126), and to have become, 
through his supernatural wisdom, chief of the sages of 
Babylon and the minister of successive dynasties. The 
latest date mentioned in his life is the third year of 
Cyrus (Dan. 101; cp, however, 121) Outside the 
book which bears his name, and the apocryphal additions 
to it, the only biblical passages which mention this 
Daniel are 1 Macc. 260 and Mt. 24 15 (— Mk. 13 14). 
The former contains only a didactic reference to the 
story of the lions' den. The latter apparently makes 
Jesus speak of ' Daniel the prophet'; but, as the form 
of the citation shows, it is rather the evangelist who 
speaks (cp D. Weiss, Das Matthäusevang. 508). See 
DANIEL, BOOK or. 


1 Or, if Oriental analogies be preferred, we may consult 
Thomson, Z B, 555-6; Tristram, Eastern Customs, 208; Lane, 
Mod. Eg. 12402947. ; cp also Erman, Anc. Eg. 249-250). 
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3. A priest of the line of Ithamar in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra, 
i. 8 2; 11. 8 15 (1) 4), Ezra 827 à Est. 529 cyajgmAos [t], yag agA 
(A), a corruption of SavinAlos], not* Gainaliel, as van Hoo- 
nacker) ; and signatory to the covenant (see l:z&A, i. § 7), Neh. 
106[7]. Among lis contemporaries we find a Mishael (Neh. 
8 4), an Azariah (Neh. 102 [3]), aud a Hanantah (Neh. 10 23 [24]). 
Cp. Dan. 175. 

4. One of the six sons born to David in Hebron ; his mother 
was Abigail (r Ch. 31; see Davin, 8 11, ii. d). According to 
Be. the name is miswritten for Delaiah (cp B); but, as Klo. 
more plausibly thinks, it is rather a corruption of Dodiel 
(21); BAL reads 3aAovia —/.e., Aadovia Dodiah (2777), an- 
other form of the sime name. Cp the names Dodai, Dodo, 
Dodavahu. £6, however, has 3auwigA ; Jos. (Afat. vii. 14) 
Aavindos. The 28.33 has Chileab (282) in MT, but Quar. 
has Sadova ; the other versions (C od. 245, in Field, t 550) Agia. 
Chileab, though adopted by Ki. (Chron. $407), is surely 
wrong l (cp Berachoth, 4a). This was David's second «on, and 
after the death of Amnon wonld be the heir to the throne. His 
brothers Absalom and Adonijah played so important a pat 
that it is surprising that nothing is told of their elder brother. 
Perhaps he died early or was removed. 


DANIEL, BOOK OF. If we adopt the media:val 
division of the book into twelve chapters,? the first six 
form a narrative. half, which can. be dis- 

1. Sub- =. 

dr tinguished naturally enough from the second, 

divisions. . ^, ; : CU e vri d 

in which Daniel records his visions. More 
important, however, than any such divisiou into twice 
six chapters is a recoguition of the fact that the aim of 
the book is not historical but parenctic : it aimed at 
exhortation and encouragement. It falls, accordingly, 
into several more or less detached and (so to speak) 
independent pieces or pictures, designed to lift the minds 
and hearts of its original readers, the contemporaries of 
the tyrant Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, above the oppressive 
present to the heights of a glowing piety and a strong 
spiritual faith. ‘Fhese detached pieces, of whieh there 
are ten, Ewald groups so as to divide the book into (a) 
an introductory part (chap. 1 /.) ; (^) a second part (chap. 
3-6), containing four narratives prefiguring events ; and 
(c) a third part (chap. 7-12), containing four prophetic 
pieces. This threefold division is favoured by the con- 
sideration that the twice four pieces contained in parts 
(^) and (c) then serve as further amplifications of part 
(a)—for («) also contains a narrative prefiguring events 
(chap. 1), and a Messianic prophecy (chap. 2) in which 
four kingdoms (corresponding to the four beasts of 
chap. 7 ) are followed by the everlasting Messianic king- 
dom which brings the history of the world to its elese. 

The firs? of the ten pieces thus indicated (chap. 1) tells how 
Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon, after a siege and capture of 

Jerusalem in the third year of Jehoiakim king of 
2. Contents. Judah (605 n.c.), took Daniel and three other 
youths of noble descent from Judah to Babylon, 
where he had them brought up for the service of the royal court. 
Casual mention is made of some of the sacred vessels having 
heen conveyed to Babylon—as the author intends afterwards 
(chap. 5) to speak of their desecration—and we are told with some 
minuteness of the scrupulosity with which Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah guarded themselves against certain pollu- 
tions, and how marvellously God rewarded them for this: when 
they came to stand before the king, he found them ten times 
better than all the magicians and enchanters in his realm. 

The second piece (chap. 2) relates an astonishing proof of the 
supernatural wisdom of Daniel, by means of which he was able 
to save his own life and the lives of the other magicians. ‘The 
king insists on having the dream which has disturbed him not 
only interpreted but also, first of all, recovered for him, and 
Daniel meets the unreasonable demand. The great image seen 
by the king is interpreted as signifying by its head of gold the 
present kingdom of Nebuchadrezzar, whilst the remaining parts 
of the body, of silver, brass, and tron, are referred to three king- 
doms which are destined to follow the Babylonian. The fourth 
kingdom, to which, as a divided kingdom, the legs (of tron) and 
the feet (partly of iron and partly of clay) correspond, is followed 
by the everlasting kingdom set up by the God of heaven, Just 
as the stone cut out without hands breaks in pieces the whole 
image, and itself becomes a great mountain that lills the whole 


1 sy in 3x3 is the beginning of 552«5; 5 is a miswritten 
fragment (for 3) of the true name of David's son (cp NAMES, 
84) Kerbers derivation of the name from ‘Caleb’ is surely 
too precarious (//ebr. Eigennas. 36). 

2 The division into chapters has bes unskilfully made at three 

ints: chap. 11 ought not to begin till 1122 ; anh MT chaps. 
Band 5 comet to end, as in EV, with 330 and 53: [6 1] respec- 
tively. 
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earth, so every earthly dominion must give way before the 
imperishable kingdom of God. 

n the ¢Aird piece (31-30) we are told how, as a punishment 
for their refusal to worship the great golden image which 
Nebuchadrezzar had set up, the three friends of Daniel (himself 
silently passed over) were cast into the burning fiery furnace, 
and how at last, when the fire had not been able to hurt the men 
of Judah who had been thus steadfast to their faith, the great 
king was compelled to do homage to their god. 

The fourth piece (41 [331]-137 [34]) tells, in the form of a 
proclamation hy Nebuchadrezzar to all the peoples of the whole 
world—a form which is not carried out with uniform consistency 
—how an evil dream (which the king himself in this instance 
relates) had thrown him into dismay, and how Daniel alone was 
able righily 10 interpret the vision, prophesying to the king that 
as a punishment for his pride he should for a long time be bereft 
of reason.  Nebuchadrezzar is thus for a third time constrained 
to give the glory lo the Ruler of heaven. 

Next, in the /£/:A piece (51-531 [61]), we have Belshazzar's 
feast and overthrow; we are told how in a wild orgy this king, 
unwarned by the faie of his father Nebuchadrezzar, desecrated 
the sacred vessels of the temple, and thereupon was horror- 
stricken by the miraculous handwriting on the wall! ‘The 
explanation of this, which Daniel alone was able to give, was 
soon shown to have heen correct, for that very night the hing 
was slain, and his crown passed to Darius the Mede. 

The sixth piece (6 1-28 [2-29|), that of Daniel in the lions’ den, 
has reference exclusively to Daniel—just as a corresponding 
section, that of the burning fiery furnace, relates only to his 
three friends. We here read how King Darius suffered himself 
to be induced by his nobles, who were envious of Daniel, to 
promulgate the foolish decree that any one who for the space 
of a month should offer any petition to god or man should be 
thrown to the lions. Naturally Daniel transgressed this com- 
mand ; but the king, who had been compelled against his will 
to consign his faithful servant to punishment, soon. became 
convinced of his error by the protection which Daniel's god 
vouchsafed to his worshipper, and, condemning the accusers to 
the fate which they had prepared for Daniel, commanded all his 
subjects to serve Daniel's god. 

The seventh piece (7), the first in the prophetic section, 
is a picture in companionship to chap. 2, and dates from 
the first year of Belshazzar, not from the time of Nebu- 
chadrezzar, to which the first group of four pieces 
belong. If, moreover, as we read in 101, the last 
great vision which Daniel saw immediately before his 
death is to be assigned to the third year of Cyrus, 
exactly seventy years after Daniels deportation from 
Judah, it seems fitting that the ezzZ/Z piece also should 
be assigned to the Babylonian period, and that only 
the last two prophetic sections should be given to that 
of the Medes and Persians. Most of the years—they 
amounted to an ordinary lifetime—that Daniel spent in 
the East must have fallen under the reigns of the Baby- 
lonian kings; for, whilst Darius the Mede was already 
in his sixty-second year when he ascended the throne 
of Babylon (531 [61]), Daniel saw only the beginning 
of the reign of his successor Cyrus the Persian. 

In chap. 7 we have Daniel's account of his vision of the four 
beasts, from each of which successively the supremacy is taken 
away to be at last and for ever bestowed upon the Messiah, one 
‘like a son of man’ who comes from heaven, and so at the same 
time the kingdom is possessed by the saints of the Most High. 

If, in 725, the angel's interpretation of one of the horns of 
the fourth beast has already unmistakably pointed to a king who 
persecuted the Jews on account of their religion, it is made still 
more apparent in the eighth piece (in the interpretation which 
Gabriel gives of Daniel's vision in the third year of Belshazzar) 
that by the fourth kingdom, which arises after the reigns of the 
Medes and Persians, we are to understand the Grecian empire 
of Alexander the Great and his successors. By the reader 
acquainted with Jewish history the description of the horn which 
at first was small, or of the bold overbearing king who deprives 
the Most High of his continual burnt-offering and gives up his 
sanctuary to wanton desecration, and at the same time rages 
furiously against the holy people, cannot fail to be understood 
as referring to the Syrian Dae Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (175- 
164 n.c.) who, by his religious edict (1 Macc. 1414), designed 
to bring about the establishment of the Greek cultus throughout 
his whole dominions, and, by setting up an altar to the lyin: 
pian Zeus upon the altar of burnt-offering in Jerusalem (Dec. 
163), provoked the revolt of the Maccabees (167). The eighth 
piece contains the coniforting promise that after 2300 evenings 
and mornings the temple of God will be again restored to its 
rightful position, and the shameless king overthrown, but not 
by human hand. 


The ninth piece (chap. 9), after a prayer of Daniel 
which, notwithstanding its borrowings from Ezra9 and 


1 Clermont Ganneau's theory (JA, 1886), accepted by Nald. 
(ZA 1 414 f.) and Bevan, that the mysterious inscription consists 
really of names of weights, is rejected by Behrmann. See MeNe. 
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Neh. 9, is still pathetic, gives Gabriel's interpretation 
of the seventy years, predicted by Jeremiah, as mean- 
ing seventy weeks of years, after the lapse of which the 
day of salvation is to dawn. 

Whilst this vision comes to Daniel in the first year of 
the reign of Darius the Mede over the kingdom of 
Babylon, the last or fez/A piece (chaps. 10-12) is dated 
from the third year of Cyrus his successor. In corre- 
spondence with the great importance of this last vision 
is the long introduction, after which, by a sketch (chap. 
11) mainly devoted to the complicated relations be- 
tween the Seleucids and the Ptolemies, and a picture 
of the downfall of the Syrian tyrant, the final destiny 
of the people of God is brought more precisely into 
connection with universal history. Chap. 12, however, 
does not give any one absolutely precise indication of 
the exact time when the troublous days, such as have 
never before been known, are to come to an end: 
it vacillates between. 1290 and 1335 as the number of 
days that are to elapse between the setting up of the 
idolatrous worship in the temple and the coming of the 
glorious time of the end. 

The view taken over by the church from the syna- 
gogue, which makes Daniel not only the principal hero 
3. Authorship. but also the author of the book, has 

not unreasonably passed current among 

theologians down to the present century. To the un- 
prejudiced reader the book appears to claim to have 
been written by Daniel. The narratives in the first six 
chapters do not expressly make this claim; but in 72 
we find Dauiel himself presented as the narrator by 
the use of the first person singular. The use of the 
third person in chaps. 1-6 and in the beginnings of 
chaps. 7 and 10 is not against the authorship of Daniel 
(cp Am. 7 12 f), who, at the beginning of chap. 8 and 
of chap. 9, speaks in the first person in giving the 
date. The close connection of chaps. 1-6 with the 
visions which follow may fairly be held to carry over the 
claim for Daniel's authorship to the beginning of the 
book also. No attentive reader will allow himself to be 
4. Unity misled as to the oneness of the authorship 

l ' of the book by the fragmentary or detached 
character of the ten pieces of which it is composed, if he 
attentively observes how the earlier portions allude to 
the later, and conversely how the later portions attach 
themselves to the carlier, and how the same general 
manner of presentation, thought, and language pervades 
the whole. 

The organic unity of the Book of Daniel, denied hy Reuss and 
Lagarde, has been once more defended by Frhr. von Gall in a 
monograph (see below, 8 23). The grounds, however, which he 
offers (123 ff.) for regarding 9 4-20 as a late insertion are no more 
than plausible. The contents of this section are of a higher type 
than those of the hymns in the apocryphal additions 10 Daniel. 
A certain solemn fulness is characteristic of the liturgical style, 
and is nol wanting in passages which may have served the author 
as his models—e.g., Ezra9 and Neh.9. Von Gall's changes in 
92 f. are arbitrary ; the change in the names of God, which is 
quite appropriate, proves nothing. It is a pure fancy that the 
author of Daniel, who was acquainted with the Book of Jeremiah, 
does not regard misfortune as penal; see 434 522 3o, etc. Be- 
sides, if we expunge 9 4-20, how much remains for chap. 9? Only 
ten verses. This is surely not enough for the ninth of the pieces 
which form the book. 

What has been said as to the true unity of the book 
is only apparently contradicted by the 
use from 242 to the end of chap. 7 of 
the Aramaic language in a book other- 
wise written in Hebrew. 


5. Interchange 
of language. 


This interchange of language has given rise to many hypotheses. 
Spinoza thought the first seven n ters might be an extract 
made in the time of Judas the Maccabee from old writings of the 
Chaldzans (cp Bertholdt, £in? 1508). Huetius, on the other 
hand, suggested that the whole Book of Daniel had been origin- 
ally written in Aramaic, and shortly aflerwards translated into 
Hebrew, and that, the original work having been partly destroyed 
in the dark days of the Seleucidz, the text was restored by 
borrowing the Heb, sections that we now have from the Heb. 
version (cp Berth. Eimé. 1544, 1549). It is hardly an improve- 
ment on this view when J. D. Prince, adopting the theory of 
Lenormant and Bevan, says: ‘The work was probably written 
at first all in Hebrew; but for the convenience of the general 
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reader, whose language was Aramaic, a translation, py 
from the same pen as the original, was made into the Aramaic 
vernacular, It must be supposed then that, certain parts of the 
Heb, manuscript being lost, the missing places were supplied from 
the current Aramaic translation ' (Svok af Daniel ['99), p. 13). 

The hypothesis that ‘the Heh. edition was partly destroyed 
in the troubled Seleucidan ‘period, and the missing portions 
supplied from the Aramaic version,' leaves unexplained why 
the change of language should occur precisely at 24, where 
the Aramaic language happens to be mentioned. This name 
cannot be eae cd as a gloss, although ‘the author of Daniel 
evidently fell into the error of regarding ‘‘Chaldzan" as the 
language of Babylonia.’ 1f, to begin with, the loss of part of a 
Ms of no great length is in itself very improbable, still less 
satisfactory is the assertion that in the second century before 
Christ suc Pau Jews as were able to read books at all 
could hardly understand any Hebrew. Reusch is n when 
he says (Enl. tn das AT), 1870, p. 118): ‘The change of 
language occurs in the middle of a section that cannot be 
divided (2 4), which shows that the author was so familiar with 
both languages that he could glide from one into the other 
without noticing it, and could assume for a great proportion of 
his contemporaries a knowledge of them both.' No one asserts, 
as Prince expresses it, that both languages ‘were used quite 
indifferently’: the author of Danicl and his readers were 
certainly more at home in the Aramaic vernacular, When 
Prince asks why chap. 7, ‘which is indivisible trom the succecd- 
ing prophetic Hebrew portions,’ was written not in Heb. but 
in Aram., we may answer that chap.7 was written in the 
same Aramaic idiom as chap. 2 simply in order to make every 
observant reader feel that the book was one, and that the four 
visions were inseparable from tlie six narratives.! 

The change of dialect is made quite naturally thus : 
In chap. 2 the author has introduced the ' Chaldeans’ as 
speaking the language which he believed to be customary 
with them; afterwards he continues to use the same 
langnage on account of its greater convenience both for 
himself and for his original readers, both in the narrative 
portions and in the following (seventh) chapter, the 
piece in companionship to chap. 2; for the last three 
visions (8-12) a return to Hebrew was suggested by the 
consideration that this had from of old been the usual 
sacred langu:ge for prophetic subjects. Whether the 
Aramaic of Daniel, which is closely allied to that in 
Ezra, can really be taken as historically the language 
spoken in the Babylonian court in the sixth century B.C., 
or for the native language of the Chaldzans, cannot be 
discussed until we have faced the whole question of the 
historical validity or invalidity of the book (sce § 10). 
It is enough in the meantime to say that the Aramaic 
or 'Chaldee' portion of Daniel cannot possibly have 
formed an independent work; on the contrary, the 
change of language serves to bind the different parts of 
the work into a firmer uni _. 

The position of the Book of Daniel with reference to 
historical fact, a question most intimately bound up 
with that of its date, can be discussed to 
advantage only after we have, in a purely 
exegetical way (Bleek in /D 7, 1860, p. 33 7), 
firmly established the fact that makes for the unity of 
authorship in all five prophetic pieces (chaps. 2and 7-12): 
the fact, namely, that the range of vision in each case 
reaches down to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, in 
whom afflicted Isracl discerned the culmination of all 
that had been hostile to God in all history, and that, 
with Epiphanes' destruction, which is regarded as immi- 
nent, the dawn cf the Messianic time is expected. This 
done, we shall have no difficulty in finding other weighty 
reasons for fixing the composition of the book of Daniel 
at a date shortly before the death of Antiochus IV. 

The extraordinary precision with which the exilic 
Daniel seems to prophesy about things that are to 
happen several centuries afterwards is particularly con- 
spicuous in chap. 11, where, for example, reference is 
made in v. 18 to the victory which the Consul Lucius 
Scipio gained over Antiochus III. at Magnesia, in Lydia, 
in 190 B.C., or in v. 3o to Popilius Linas, who in the 
name of the Roman Senate forced Antiochus Epiphanes 
in 168 B.C. to quit Egypt with great precipitancy, upon 


6. Range 
of vision. 


1 Considerations of space prevent us from considering the hint 
thrown out by v. Gall (123) that it is not yet critically estab- 
lished that the LX X was based on the text in the two languages 
or the complicated hypotheses of König (Ein4. 384) and Ryssel 
(TLZ, 1895, col. :6o /.). 
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which the king, as we learn from 1 Macc. ]153o f, 
wreaked his wrath upon his Jewish subjects. Although 
predictions of this sort are nowhere found im the writ ngs 
of the prophets of the OT (cp "kornEcy), orthodoxy 
was long accustomed to take special delight in con- 
templating predictions which had been so wonderfully 
fulfilled (cp the case of the name of Cyrus m Is. 
4428). In the present century, however, as the historical 
sense became quickened, difficulties began to present 
themselves against assumptions which were contrary to 
the analogy of the prophetic writings and found their 
support merely in the dogma of a magical inspiration. 
1 Gd » S é* V S . Li i Ge ie id ak 
7. Always In spite of ae 5 doo po 
Antiochub IV ing against alf -measures, modern 
' apologists, pressed by the constantly 
increasing historical difficulties caused by cunciform 
decipherments, have been driven more and more to 
seek refuge in the ' half-measures' thus deprecated, so 
that, as Bevan (Dar. 8) humorously says, ' the defenders 
of Daniel have, during the last few years, been em- 
ployed chietly in cutting Danicl to pieces.’ 

It may suffice if reference is made hcre to but one of the 
equally arbitrary and nugatory attempts which have Leen made 
10 save the authenticity of the book as a whole by surrenderin; 
its oneness of authorship. Zéckler in his exposition of the | oo 
of Daniel (70) declared 1t 5-19 to be a later interpolation ; he 
had come to sce quite clearly that such a piece of history could 
never have been penned by an exilic prophet. The attempt, 
hewever, was just as vain as the attempt made elsewhere t5 
change the name of Cyrus (Is. 45 1) iuto an appellative, for it left 
altogether out of account Dan. 243 and the relation of that verse 
lo 11617. These two verses treat of two unlucky intermarriages 
between Seleucds and the Ptolemies: namely, 7. 6, of the 
marriage of Berenice, daughter of Prolemy H. Philadelphus, 
with Antiochus TI. Theos, aid 7. 17, of that of Cleopatra 
(daughter of the Seleucid Antiochus HHI, the Great, and 
thus sister of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes), from whom all the 
Egyptian Cleopatras have taken their name, with Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes. But these marriaces are quite plainly alluded to 
in 243, where we read as follows regarding the kingdom 
represented in the vision hy the legs of iron and the feet partiy 
of iron and partly of clay : ‘And whereas thou sawest the iron 
mixed with miry clay, they shall mingle themselves with the 
seed of men, but they shall not cleave one to another, even as 
iron doth not mingle with clay.' From this it follows at once 
that by the purih kingdom in chap. 2 is meant that of Alexander 
the Great, which became divided into that of the Scleucids and 
that of the Ptolemies (the other kingdoms of the successors of 
Alexander have here no interest for the author, and are, there- 
fore, passed over), But if in chap. 2 the first of the four kingdoms 
has been made cut to he the Babylonian, and the Greek to be 
the fourth, it follows, from what we are told of the dynasties 
under which Daniel himself lived, that the second and de third 
kingdoms, touched upon so lightly in Daniel's interpretation in 
2.9, must be the Median and the Persian. Still more clearly 
than in chap. 2 does the author's special ir.terest in the period of 
the fourth kingdom disclose itself in the visions of Daniel; the 
relations of the people of God to Antiochus Epiphanes possess 
such great importance, because, immediately upon the fall of 
this tyrant—which is to be brought about without human inter- 
vention (cp234 45 with 825)—the Messianic kingdom is torth- 
with to be setup. It is universally admitted that the reference 
to Antiochus Epiphanes is as plainly manifest in the second 
vision (89-14 23-25) as it is in the last vision (1121-4.), which 
occupies itself wholly with the reign of this hing. Chap. 121 7 
11 f. also relates to his persecution of the saints and iis longed- 
for cessation. To the unprejudiced interpreter there can be 
no possibility of doubt that in the three other pieces also the 
range of vision is limited to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
What is true of 245 is true also of 84. zo f., where the little 
horn (cp. 89), to whose power the saints are delivered up for 
three times and a half (ep 725 with 127), must again be the 
same persecutor who had made himself so hateful to the Jews. 
The same holds good, finally, of chap. 9. Here the sixty-two 
rear-weeks which follow the first seven present, it is true, a 

istorical difficulty which will have to be discussed (sce 8 20); 
but thus much at least is certain, that the ‘anointed one’ in 
926 is the high-priest Onias I1., who was put to death in 171 
B.C.,) so that the last year-week comes down to 164 B.C., and 
the suspension of sacrifice and offering which is predicted in 
927 for the second half of this week enables us plainly to see 
that it is the action of Antiochus Epiphanes that is referred to. 


Now, on the assumption of the authenticity of the 
book, it is very hard indeed to understand how, out of 
es the ten pieces of which it is composed, 
potssmmousy, so many as five, in which the coming 
of the Messianic kingdom is predicted, should stop 
short at the reign of a Seleucid sovereign whose king- 


1 Cp., however, ISRAEL, § 69. 
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dom—not to speak of the Greek kingdom ont of which 
it and the other Seleucid kingdoms had arisen— had no 
existence in the davs of the exilic Daniel, 

Even the early father Hippolytus did not fail to notice 
the allusions to the history of the Seleucidze and the 
Ptolemies which oceur in the book of Daniel; but it 
was the Neo-platonist Porphyry (ob. 304 A.D.) who 
first drew the right inference from the acknowledged 
facets, and took Daniel's professed authorship to be a 
mere literary form, ascribing the book to a Jew who 
wrote during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. As, 
however, this denial of the authenticity of the book 
came from an opponent of Christianity, it produced no 
effect. lt was necessary that, within the Church itself, 
a truly scientific and historical method of dealing with 
the OT should arise.! This has at last come to pass. 
As the result of the labours of several generations, we 
can safely hold it to have been established, as one of the 
ascertained results of science, that in chap. 7 we are to 
understand by the fourth beast the Grecian Empire, by 
the eleventh horn Antiochus Epiphanes, and by what is 
related regarding this horn the religious persecution under 
that king ; as also that the author of the book wrote in 
his reign. A fundamental rule of all sound exegesis 
was violated when the utterances of chap. 7 were not 
interpreted in the light of the other four parallel texts, 
but were torn from their connection in the book in 
order to give them a meaning divergent from the sense 
of the rest of the book, as if the fourth beast signified 
not the Grecian but the Roman Empire. To interpret 
the four kingdoms as denoting those of Babylonia, 
Medo- Persia, Greece, and Rome, seems, indeed, by 
grouping the Medes and Persians under one empire, 
to offer a series which, from a historical point of view, 
can be more easily accepted than that of Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, and Greece; but this last series alone 
gives the true sense of the book, which represents the 
Median kingdom of Darius as being the second of the 
four world-monarchies, and places this as an indepen- 
dent intermediate link between the Chalda:an and the 
Persian monarchies (cp 61 [5 31] 8320 9 1), distinguishing 
it quite plainly from the Persian, which it makes out to 
be the third. With our perfectly certain knowledge, 
derived from the cuneiform inscriptions, that there 
never was any such Median empire between those 
of Babylonia and Persia (cp PERsiA), the authenticity 
of the Book of Daniel falls to the ground. Quite 
apart, however, from the numerous contradictions of 
history to be afterwards spoken of (3 10, ete. ), —contra- 
dictions which absolutely exclude the supposition that 
the author was an eye-witness living during the period 
of the 'exile,'—the fact that the horizon of the book is 
throughout bounded by the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the fierce persecutor of the Jews and their religion, with 
whose fal the Messianie salvation is represented as 
being ushered in, makes it abundantly plain that the 
figure of the exilic Danicl is employed only as a literary 
form. The Messianie hope could not possibly have 
taken this special form so early as during the ‘exile,’ but 
only under the oppression of the Syrian tyrant who 


1 Gunkel, Schöpf. 325. [Doubts as to the authenticity of 
the Book of Daniel were uttered again in the seventeenth century 
by Hobbes (Leviathan, 33) and Spinoza (Tract. theol. polit. 
10); but Anthony Collins, the ‘ free-thinker,' was the first who 
treated the suhject with something like modern thoroughness. 
As Lechler has shown, the eleven grounds which Collins adduces 
(Scheme of Literal Prophecy, 1726, p. 14947.) are mostly those 
on which recent criticism relies for proving the Maccabzean date 
of Daniel. lt would, however, be a mistake 1o suppose that 
critical doubts were confined to sceptical theologians. Richard 
Bentley, scholar and apologist, had reached by 17»: a con- 
viction of the late origin of Haniel. Jebb in his monograph 
(97 f.) makes too light of Bentley's doubts. In spite of 
Whiston's somewhat disparagin TEES it is clear that 
Bentley found serious MEE th in the narratives and in 
the predictions of Daniel, in consequence of which he ‘supposed 
the book to have been written after the time of Onias the high 
priest, and that this Onias was Daniel's Messiah ' (see Whiston's 
Memoirs by himself, Loud. 1749, p. 18.) Whiston was a 
Boyle Lecturer.] 
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sought to extirpate the religion of Israel, and to 
compel the Jews to adopt the idolatrous worship of 
Greece, 

The book of Daniel being, as Wellhausen well describes 
it (Z/G, 240 f.) ‘a hortatory and consolatory writ- 
9^ Aim ing for the persecuted, designed to strengthen 

: ` and cheer them by the knowledge that within 
a very short time the overbent bow will break,’ its 
author was able to allow himself great freedom in the 
use of his materials. His aim was not the conimunica- 
tion of historical information. Using as a vehicle the 
materials, historical or unhistorical, that tradition had 
placed at his disposal, he availed himself of the literary 
artitice of employing the name of the exilic Daniel to 
gain weight for the ethical and religious truths which 
he desired to set forth.! As in the cases of Job and 
Jonah, so also in that of the book of Daniel, a great 
injustice is done if the standard of strict historicity is 
applied,—a standard by which the book is not in the 
least intended to be tried. We find in it (cp Kamph. 
Daniel, 16 f., 28 f, 45) not only 
many historical errors but also, fre- 
quently, a magnificent unconcern about 
historical possibilities, of which the author, in spite 
of his great literary art, certainly was not always 
conscious. If it is permissible to find in 68, no less 
than in the demand mentioned in 211, a scornful refer- 
ence to that religious edict of Antiochus Epiphanes 
which the pious Jew could regard only as a piece of 
insanity, these passages without doubt contain other 
conscious allusions to historical fact. In many cases, 
we can quite confidently conjecture their presence, 
though we do not always quite understand them. If it 
is only with difficulty that we are able to form any visual 
image of the fiery furnace (3), or of the lion's den (6), 
still less are we able to comprehend how Daniel, who 
had constantly remained steadfast to the God of Israel, 
could have come to be the chief of the heathen Magi 
(243,; and in like manner we fail to make clear to 
ourselves how Daniel (ep 826 124) could have managed 
to secure that what he had seen should remain a secret 
for centuries. The matter becomes at once natural and 
intelligible if we suppose that the exilic Daniel was 
simply employed as a literary device by a writer of 
much later date, who regarded the fury of Antiochus 
Epiphanes as the last visitation of the people of God 
before the blessed time of the end should come. 
Anachronisms and historical difficulties of every sort 
occur throughout the whole of the book, not only in its 
preliminary narratives. ' 

Orthodoxy shows a natural reluctance to recognise 
the unhistorical character of the book. As even its 
latest expounder,? although dating it in the Maccabean 
period, greatly exaggerates its historical value, and 
justifies himself in his refusal to recognise its true 
character by urging that in substance the book is not 
pure invention, but rests upon tradition, it seems fitting 
to call attention to one outstanding instance in which 
tradition is no guarantee of historical truth, before we 
proceed to enumerate some samples of the unhistoricity 
of the book. — Among the apocryphal additions to 
Daniel contained in 65, that of the ‘Dragon at Babel’ 
(ep Schr. in Riehm's Æ IVB) is certainly not pure inven- 
tion. This legend, which in its present literary form 
is very late, had already been brought into relation 
with the old Babylonian mythology by Schrader and 
Ball (Wace, Afocr. ii. 348 J); but quite recently 
Gunkel (wf sup. 320 f.) has conclusively shown that 
what lies at the root of it is the primeval Babylonian 
myth of the conquest of the Chaos-monster or the great 


10. Unconcern 
about history. 


l*]t is possible, no doubt, that he derived some part of 
these narratives from Jewish or Babylonian popular stories. 
But even if we accept this conjecture, the historical setting, the 
moral purpose, and the skill in presentation are all his own’ 
(Che. £40), art. * Daniel’). 

2 Georg Behrmann, Z/and-comnentar, 1894. 
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dragon Tiamat by the god Marduk.! Instead of merely 
pronouncing this apocryphal narrative, as Zéckler 
(.fpocr. ['9t], 215 221) somewhat imprudently does, 
foolish and silly, we ought rather to learn from it that 
dependence on ancient tradition is not incompatible 
with complete unhistoricity. 

As a contemporary, the author of Daniel 11 21-39 was 
in circumstances which enabled him to depict with the 
utmost accuracy the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
his two Egyptian campaigns ; but for the concluding 
portion of ch. 11 he can no longer be taken as a historical 
souree, inasmuch as zv. 40-45 go beyond the author's 
present ; the actual course of events in which .\ntiochus 
Epiphanes perished on an eastern raid in the Persian 
city of Tabæ in 164 B.C. is glaringly inconsistent with 
the author's anticipation that the king, after a successful 
expedition against Egypt, was to mect his end suddenly 
in Palestine. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the book was 
written during the life-time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The conclusion that it belongs to a 
very late date in the post-exilic period 
is forced upon us also by its language. 

The many Persian words in the book are, in the 
mouth of Daniel, anachronisms which clearly testify 
against the authenticity of the book ; as also testifies 
the use of the word A'asdz» (EV * Chaldzeans ' |g. v. ]) for 
the Babylonian priests, soothsayers, or magicians. 
‘True, our book sometimes, in agreement with those 
prophets who lived under the new Babylonian kingdom, 
understands by the Kasdim the people who had the 
predominance in Babylon (cp Dan. 38 53o 9 : with Is. 
4314); but it stands alone, opposed not only to the 
Assyrio- Babylonian usus loguendi but also to that of all 
the rest of the OT, in the manner in which it everywhere 
else (cp 224, etc.) makes Kasdim synonymous with 
‘Magi,’ a practice which is found, long after the down- 
fall of the Babylonian empire, in Greck and Roman 
authors. As the number of words borrowed from 
Persian certainly exceeds a dozen, the few Greek ex- 
pressions do not come so much into account; but 
attention is worth calling to Pseuférin. in. Dan. 3s, 
because this form, alongside of the Greek psa/térion, 
proves the intluence of the Macedonian dialect (which 
substituted z for 7), and because it is in the case of this 
word that the Semitie derivation of the foreign words in 
Daniel, so much insisted on in the apologetic interest, 
is strikingly seen to be untenable. 

The non- Hebrew language of Dan. 24 f£. is introduced 
as being the speech of the * Chaldzeans,' and is kept up 

12 X ri aic: by the author down to the end of chap. 
7, because in his time (though not so 
in 2 K. 1826) both languages were readily understood ; 
it is thus possible for us to form detinite conclusions as to 
its character. Although it is called Aramaic correctly, 
it is at the same time intended to be taken as the language 
of the * Chaldeans,’ and this on any assumption involves 
a historical error. The biblical Aramaic (see ARAMAIC 
LANGUAGE, § 3 f.) is now known to belong to the 
West Aramaic group and to be closely related to the 
language of the Targums and of the Palmyrene and 
other inscriptions. We know also that this language, 
of which the remains preserved to us come for the most 
part from Palestine, did not, as the language of current 
intercourse, supersede the old Hebrew (which had now 
begun to assert its claim to be regarded as a sacred 
language) until the end of the third century B.c. The 
actual language of the * Chald:eans' also we know from 
the cuneiform inscriptions to have been Semitic, but 
very different from the West Aramaic, so that Luther's 
free translation of 24—' Then spake the Chaldees to 
the king in Chaldee '—is indeed exegetically correct but 
historically false. 1f, on the other hand, in order to 
avoid supposing that Aramaie was confounded with 


11. Language. 


1 Similarly Marduk reappears later in the Christian knight 
St. George. 
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' Chaldzean,' it is maintained that the court language at 
Babylon was Aramaic, we may point to the linguistic 
peculiarities of the old Aramaic inscriptions,! which 
abundantly show that the Aramaic of the Book of Daniel 
could not have been spoken in Babylon in the sixth 
century. 

How little the Book of Daniel can be depended on in 
matters of history appears from its very first verse Not 
13. Mintaka only do Dx real CECIDIT (cp dere 

iningies. 462 1. 267) of the famous ¢ haldaran king 
call him Nebuchadrezzar; but also Strabo, 
in transliterating the name, comes near the cuneiform 
form. In Dan. 11, on the other hand, the name i5 given 


in a later corrupt form (with x instead of 7) in connection 
with the unhistorical statement (cp Jer. 251 361929) that 
Nebuchadrezzar conquered Jerusalem in the third. year 
of Jehoiakim. Whatever be the case with the rest of 
the OT, Daniel betrays no trace of acquaintance with 
cuneiform ; the error made in 48 [5] is an urgent waru- 
ing against any attempt to interpret the writing on 
the wall in 52s by reference to the real speech of the 
‘Chaldeans.’ In 48 [5] Daniel's name Belteshazzar, 
Which is already taken in the LXX to be the same as 
Belshazzar (51), the name of the alleged last Babylonian 
king, is wrongly supposed to be a compound of the divine 
name Bel (Is. 461), although Kel-Sar-usur (that is, ' Bel 
preserve the king ') and Belatsu-usur (that is, * may his life 
be preserved ') are philologically distinct.” It would take 
us too far afield were we to show how even Nebuchad- 
rezzar's insanity and the equally unhistorical conception 
of Belshazzar or even of the legendary Darius the Mede 
(whom Xenophon's romance, the Cvrefedta, canuot 
make a historical person) carry us back to traditionsw hich, 
widely different as they seem, in part at least, to have 
been, were in any case greatly distorted. How strained 
are the author's relations with. history can be seen by a 
glance at chap. 11 2//. As only two Babylonian kings are 
known to him, so he knows of only three Persian sovereigns 
besides Cyrus (101), their names being those of tlie four 
that occur elsewhere in the OT (cp E zra45-7) ; as Nerxes 
is clearly intended by the fourth, this sovereign is made 
to be the successor of Artaxerxes (whom he really pre 
ceded), and the contemporary of Alexander the Great. 
In these circumstances Drivers correct statement 
(Zutrod. 510), that ' the book rests upon a traditional 
14 Daniel pod ought not to hae DOOR. 
tha hero. DX the statement. that * Danicl, it cannot 
be doubted, was a historical person, one 
of the Jewish exiles in Babylon.’ A book which does not 
admit of being used as a historical source, save for the 
author's own time, cannot possibly be a guarantee for 
the existence of an exilic Daniel. When we cast 
about us for information concerning Daniel independ- 
ent of our present book, we find that the name Daniel 
is of rare occurrence in the OT, being met with (see 
DANIEL i. r) only once on perfectly historical ground ; 
and, moreover, what is very remarkable, we find also 


in Ezra's time (see DANIEL 1. 3) a Mishacl, an Azariah, 
and a Hananiah (cp Dan. 16)—a coincidence of rare 
names which led Bleek to conjecture that our author had 
thrown back the contemporaries of lzra by more than 
a century in order that he nught represent them as living 


Y Cp Dr. /ntrod.®) 503 f. (the language of Daniel, [c] end). 
We possess monuments of the official use of Aramaic for the times 
of the Assyrian, the Babylonian, and the Persian supremacies, 
which indicate that there was in the case of the smaller parts of 
speech, such as the relative and demonstrative pronouns which 
have special value for the determination of the age of a language, 
a notable difference of form between the older and the younger 
Aramaic. Whilst the old Aramaic of the inscriptions from the 
eighth to the fifth centuries p.c. has + wt and azt, in biblical 


Aramaic these much used particles have the forms “1, X? 


and 737, The Book of Daniel is thus, in its use of 4 for the 
older ;, quite in agreement with what we know of the usage 
revailing in Aramaic inscriptions and books dating from the 
ast centuries B.C. aud the first centuries A.D. 
? On the name and asserted kingship of Belshazzar, and on 
| Darius the Mede, sce BeisHazzar, Darius, 1. 
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in the time of the ‘ exile’ at a heathen court, and showing 
an example to his countrymen under the oppression of the 
heathen. ‘This hypothesis and that of Cheyne (OPs. 107) 
are, at any rate, preferable to the view of Ewald, who 
places the original Daniel among the North Israelitish 
exiles at the court of Nineveh (Prophets, 5111). 

In confirmation of the date (during the lifetime of 
Antiochus Epiphanes) already made out, we have many 
E additional facts which point to the early 
o cr Maccabean period even if they do not 

* enable us to fix the time with absolute 
precision. Among these are the argumenta e silentio 
supplied by the fact that Daniel is not named by the 
son of Sirach who wrote about rgo B.C. (Ecclus. 48 
J) and—a still weightier argument—by the complete 
absence of any influence of Daniel upon post-exilic 
prophetic literature. Conversely this book, to which the 
angelic names Gabriel and Michael, the resurrection (122; 
cp Esc tarotoGy), and a collection of sacred books 
that included the prophecies of Jeremiah (92) are 
known, plainly reveals its dependence not only on Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel but also on the post-exilie Book of Zechariah. 
If the absence of Daniel from Ecclus. 496-10 is itself a 
proof of late origin, a still stronger proof lies in the fact 
that it has found its place in the Hebrew canon, not in the 
second division, the collection of prophetie books, but 
in the third or last division, between Ifsther and Ezra 
(cp CANON, 8 49). Not until the time of the LXX 
(which, moreover, has treated the text of Daniel in a 
very arbitrary fashion) does it find a place, after Ezekiel, 
as the fourth of the ' great' prophets, and thus it comes 
to pass that once in the NT? Daniel is designated as a 
prophet. 

The very arbitrary treatment of the MT of Daniel in 
the LXX, particularly in chaps. 3-6, and the false inter- 

16. Greek pretation of 925 J: E d 
translations: confounded with 3A Pm, ‘seventy ') 
brought it about that long before 
Jerome's time, Theodotion’s translation of Daniel (already 
employed by Irenæus)? superseded the LXX in ecelesi- 
astical use. Though Theodotion did not remove the 
apocryphal additions not found in MT, yet, by making 
use of Aquila's version, he brought the text of the LXX 
Anto closer relation with MT. Froma M5 (Cod. Chisi- 
anus) of the LXX in the library of Cardinal Chigi, not 
very old, but supplied with Origen's obeli and asterisks, 
an edition of the LXX Daniel was published at Rome in 
1772, and another and better one by Cozza in 1877. The 
Syriac Hexaplar version of Paul of Tella, edited by Bugati 
in 1788 and photographically reproduced by Ceriani in 
1874, is justly held to be purer than the text of the Cod. 
Chisianus (Swete’s 87), which is, indeed, full of errors. 
The text-critical importance of (3$ is, for the Book of 
Daniel, fortunately very small; so far as the integrity 
of the consonants of the original text is concerned, the 
book is one of the best preserved in the whole OT. 

As distinguished from the older prophets the Book of 
Daniel is often spoken of as the first apocalypse (cp 
Dan. 219'. It makes a revelation of the coming end of 
the world, although in a veiled manner, so as to avoid 
the dangers of open speech. Upon the basis of his study 
of earlier writers (92),? and conscious of his own divine 


l In Mt. 2415, but not in the || Mk. 13 14. 

2 Porphyry, too, made use of Theodotion’s translation, aud 
even (according to Jerome's express testimony) regarded it as 
the original (cp Bevan, of. cit, A 

3 Following out a suggestion of Nöldeke (.4Zt£es?. Litt. 224), 
Prof. Bevan has offered this interpretation of 92, ‘I understood 
the number of years by the Pentateuch,' the special reference 
being to Lev. 25 1821 24 28, where it is declared that the Israelites 
are to be punished seven times for their sins. ‘The 70 weeks 
become intelligible if we suppose that the author of Daniel com- 
bined Jer. 25112910 with Lev. 2618 7%’ ‘The 70 years of 
Jeremiah were to be repeated 7 times, and at the end of the 4goth 
year the long-promised deliverance might be confidently ex- 
pected.’ But the expression ‘seven times’ has here, as in E 
24 16, simply the sense of ‘often.’ The text in 92 cannot ascribe 
to Daniel a comprehension of ‘the number of the years by the 
(holy) books,' because such a comprehension is, as a fact, only 
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enlightenment, the author wrote his work of admonition 
and comfort in the name of the ancient Daniel ; it is only 
ignorance (cp the excellent remarks of Ball 
E ud in Wace's A focr. 2307) or misapprehen- 
* sion that can lay to his charge as a fault 
his employment of a literary form which was common 
throughout antiquity. We must not, of course, unduly 
exaggerate the feeling, no doubt prevalent in the Mac- 
cabean period, that prophecy had become extinct —a 
feeling which may have contributed, along with other 
causes, to the choice of this literary form. Our author 
pursues the same lofty moral and religious aims which 
were sought by the older prophets, and it is by no 
means his intention to gratify a merely idle curiosity. 
In presenting, as still future, past occurrences in which, 
as one world-empire perished after another, he saw the 
hand of his God only as preparing the way for that 
which was still really in the future, the downfall of the 
last and most direful enemy of the good, and the coming 
of Messiah's salvation, there was a double advantage. 
'The people who were in the secret were able to recog- 
nise in what he wrote the circumstances of their own 
time, although only darkly alluded to; and what had 
happened already supplied a guarantee for the certainty 
of that which was still to happen. ‘The author lives in 
the firm faith that everything has been fully foreordained 
in the counsels of God (cp 7 12) : the Almighty is steering 
the whole course of history towards the salvation of his 
people (cp Smend’s lecture on ' Jewish Apocalyptic’ in 
ZA TV, 1885, p. 222 7). Cp ESCHATOLOGY. 
If we turn now to the question how our author set 
about fixing by computation the date of the accomplish- 
19. Chrono- mo of F Messianic hopes of the Jews, 
logical data. we are able to arrive at a more precise 
determination of the date of his writing. 
It must have been either soon before, or soon after, the 
purification of the temple. This we learn from the 
number given in 814. As already said, the years of 
weeks (cp 2 Ch. 3621) present some historical difficulty, 
inasmuch as, after the first seven weeks of years (which 
suit the Babylonian ' exile"), instead of the 62 x 7 = 434 
years of the interval which we should expect to find 
between Cyrus and the death of Onias Ill. (538-171 
B.C. ), we are, according to the actual chronology (which 
gives 367 years), 67 years short. Asthe Jewish Hellenist 
Demetrius, however, who wrote about 210 B.C., has 
fallen into a mistake precisely similar to our author's— 
a mistake which could easily be made in the absence of 
a fixed era—we need not be surprised at such an error 
in a book historically so inaccurate as that of Daniel. 
The last week of years, which begins in 171 B.C., extends 
(precisely reckoned) to 164 B.C., and it has certainly 
contributed greatly to the esteem in which the book has 
been held, that Antiochus Epiphanes actually did die in 
the year 164. For our author the division of the 
seventieth week of years into two equal parts was sug- 
gested by the history of his time, inasmuch as towards 
the end of 168 B.C. the Abomination of Desolation was 
set up, and idolatrous worship in the temple began. 
‘The three-years-and-a-half which remain after deduction 
of the historical three- vears- and-a- half stand for the 
still incomplete period of the last and greatest tribula- 
tion in the course of which our book was written. For 
the correctness of this second number (33) faith had to be 
the guarantee ; and that it was known to be a round 
number or a number of faith is shown not only by the 
vague periphrasis in 7 25 and 127, where the plural ‘times’ 
takes the place of the linguistically impossible dual, but 
also by the three numbers, 1150 (cp the 2300 evenings 
and mornings in 814), 1290, and 1335 days. used in an 
approximate way to express threc years and a half— 
apparently with precision but in reality only in round 


obtained through the angel in zz. 24-27. Besides, it is unnatural 
to explain the phrase *the books' as referring to the Penta- 
teuch when the context speaks only of Jeremi Behrmann's 
rendering of »p3 (‘I took notice of’) is preferable to that of 
Bevan and of EV( I understood ’). 
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numbers. Behrmann, with Cornill, continues to fix the 
date of the book as in the beginning of the year 164, 
because the number in 814, which does not seem to be 
symbolical, is held to point to the purification of the 
temple as having already been accomplished; but 
Cornill,! reckoning backwards 1150 days from 25th 
December 165 n.c., sought to make out 27th October 
168 as the probable date of the religious edict of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. he difference of 45 days be- 
tween the number in 12 :: and that in 12 12, which it is 
merely arbitrary to attempt to explain as a gloss, points to 
months of 30 days. In that case the 1290 days (v. 11), 
or 43 months, would fit in if we were to add an inter- 
calary month to the 42 months of the three years and a 
half. However we may reckon (cp H. Oort in 7. T 28, 
450 ['94]), the end of chap. 9 forbids the dissociation 
of the restoration of the temple service from the final 
close so decidedly that the present writer now unites 
with Kuenen and Wellhausen in preferring the usual 
view, according to which 814 still lies in the author's 
future, and holds the date of the book to ve 165 B.C. 
When the book, which rapidly became popular, first 
began, perhaps as early as 150 B.C. (ep 1 Macc. 154 
259 f.), to be translated by Egyptian 
Jews mto Greek, the legends of Susanna, 
and of Bel and the Dragon (cp Bevan, 
45) which may very well have had an independent 
eirculation,? had certainly not as yet been taken up 
into it. In fact, as late as the fifth century A.D. we have 
it on the authority of Polychronius that the Song of the 
Three Children was still absent alike from the Syriac 
version and from the original text. We cannot tell at 
what date it was that these apocryphal additions (which 


19. Apocryphal 
additions. 


are contained in all the MSS that have reached us) | 


were taken up into the Greek and the Syriac Daniel. In 
view of the great popularity of their contents, shown by 
the variety of the forms in which they are presented, we 
ean only conjecture that they must have been adopted 
comparatively early (the book from the first was freely 
rendered rather than faithfully translated in the LEN X), 
although the growth of the four different Syriac texts of 
Susanna (cp Wace, 2 33o f.) may have been later. The 
so-called genuine LXX text, which we possess in the 
Cod. Chisianus (Sw. 87) and (in Syriac) in a valuable 
Milan MS (cp Swete, Septuagint, vol. 3, p. ii f. ) contains, 
of course, the additions just as fully as do the many MSS 
which give us Daniel in the text of Theodotion, already 
described above (8 16) as a revision of the LXX. Swete 
(as above) has conveniently printed together the text of 
Theodotion, which obtained ecclesiastical sanction, and 
that of the LXX, which had lain in oblivion for almost 
fifteen centuries. Even if we suppose, with Schiirer 
(PREM 1640), that the LXX text must have been in 
existence before the Daniel legend received new develop- 
ments zz Greek, we may safely assume that the additions 
to the Greek Daniel had been made before the beginning 
of the Christian era. The balance of probability is that 
they were not translated from any Semitic source, but 
were originally written in Greek (cp Pusey, Daniel, 378 f. ). 
They are distinguished—as indeed is the LXX version 
of Daniel—from the Jewish Greek that prevails in the 
rest of the LXX by their purer and more elegant diction ; 
another indication in the same direction is the well- 
known play upon Greek words in Susanna (22. 54 f. 
58 f.. cp HOLMTREE), which even Julius Africanus urged 
as proof of the spuriousness of the piecc in his letter to 
Origen, who wished the narrative to be retained in the 
canon. As Protestants are in no way bound by the 
decree of the Council of Trent (cp 
Wace, Afocr. 1368 f.), which declares 
the apocryphal additions to be true history, and as we 
hardly require a full enumeration of reasons such as is 
given, e.g., by Reuss (Das AT ibersetst, 1894, 7 411 f.) 
in proof of the unhistorical character of the Susanna 


1 See his Die Stebsig Jahrwochen Daniels, 1889. 
2 Cp above, § 10. 
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legend, we are able to approach without any prejudice 
the question as to the language in which it was originally 
written. It may be frankly conceded that in view of 
the small extent of the additions—plainly the work of a 
Hellenistic Jew (or Jews)—and in view of the fact that 
even in the case of a comparatively poor language it is 
always possible by free translation to imitate any play 
upon words whatever, we have not the means that would 
enable us to prove conclusively that the original 
language was Greek. 

To estimate the additions correctly, we must consider 
their substance rather than their. present. Greek. form. 
Without prejudice to the literary freedom which is mani- 
festly presupposed by their present form and by the fact 
that the Susanna legend appears in several shapes (cp 
Salmon in Wace, p. xlvi), it is clear that they contain 
more or less of traditional matter, and, like the canonical 
book itself, cannot be regarded as pure invention. So 
long ago as 1832 Zunz (Goltesdtensti,  Vortr. 122 f.) 
called attention to the faet that traces are preserved in 
the Haggada of wonderful doings of a Daniel famous 
for his wisdom —e.g., the fight with the dragon, already 
mentioned, in Midrash Ber. Kab. par. 68 (in Wünsche's 
transl., Leipsic, 1881, p. 334). As for the position of 
the legend of the beautiful Susanna, whom Damel 
(represented in v. 45 as a very youthful boy) saves 
from the false accusation of the two elders by his wise 
judgment, Theodotion, for the sake of the presumed 
chronological order, has placed it before Dan. 1 (though 
after chap. 1 would be more appropriate), while the LXX 
and Vg., on the other hand, place itas a thirteenth chapter 
after the twelve canonical chapters ; Bel and the Dragon 
being a fourtcenth. Daniel's wise judgment recalls 1 K. 
316 f. ; but the lascivious old men recall still more Ahab 
and Zedekiah, the two adulterous false prophets living 
in Babylon and threatened by Jeremiah (ep Jer. 29 20-23 
with Sus. 7. 57), about whom the Talmud and Midrash 
have so much to say.  Brüll even thought that he had 
discovered the explanation of the flower-name Susanna 
in the Midrash W'avrié&ra. Rabba, par. 19 (p. 129 in 
W'ünsche's transl.), and Ball (Wace, 2330) would fain 
have it that the piece is an anti-Sadducean ' tendency ' 
writing. More likely is the connection suggested by 
Ewald (GI7?' 4636) of the Susanna story with a Baby- 
lonian legend, an allusion to which occurs in the Koran 
(Sur. 296), of the seduction of two old men by the 
goddess of love. 

While in Susanna Daniel, as his name implies, 
appears as a judge, he comes before us in the other 

21. Bèl and “°° related Alem and E Dragon 

the Dragon. of Babylon (see tu. 24 28) — which im- 

mediately follow in all MSS and editions, 

as the successful opponent of heathenism, distin- 
guished for wisdom and piety. In the first of the two, 
Daniel convinces the king (called Cyrus only in Theod.) 
of the fraud practised by the priests of Bel, who 
pretended that their god was an actual living deity, 
while it was they themselves with their wives and 
families who consumed the food and drink offered to 
Bel. After the execution of the priests and the destruc- 
tion of the helpless Bel and his temple (2. 22) we read 
(vv. 23-42) of further exploits of Daniel in Babylon. 
He subdued the invulnerable dragon (Job 4118 [26] f.) 
which they worshipped with divine honours, by throw- 
ing indigestible substances into its jaws, whereupon 
the king at the instigation of his enraged people caused 
the destroyer of their gods to be cast into the lions’ den 
(cp Dan. 6); here he was divinely protected, and sup- 
ported by food miraculously brought to him from the 
land of Judiea by the prophet Habakkuk (cp Ezek. 8 3). 
In & 87 (sec Sw. ) the superscription of the twofold narra- 
tive of Bél and the Dragon runs: ' From the prophesy of 
Habakkuk, the son of Jesu, of the tribe of Levi.’ Here, 
doubtless, there is a reference to some Jewish prophetic 
legend, although only Theodotion calls this Habak- 
kuk a prophet (see HABAKKUK). The only addition 
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which, strictly speaking, supplements the canonical book 
of Daniel is the double hymn introduced after 323, 
consisting of 67 verses numbered in Greek and Vg. as 
vu. 24-90. The EV treats this entire 
d section as one, headed ‘ The Song of the 
* Three Children' ; Luther, following the 
Vatican superscription, divides it into two, under the 
titles ' The Prayer of Azariah’ and ' The Song of the 
Three Men in the Fiery Furnace.’ The prayer named 
after Azariah (cp Dan. 17) is spoken in the name of the 
three friends ; but its language is as general as if the 
entire Jewish people, oppressed and penitent, were 
speaking. After a brief connecting narrative relating 
their miraculous preservation from the devouring fire— 
a preservation regarded as an answer to Azariah's 
prayer—we have in vv. 52-90 the song of praise sung 
at the same time by all three together. This speaks of 
the deliverance from the fire only in the verse where 
they call upon themselves by name (v. 88), whilst the 
rest takes the form of a prolonged litany, reminiscent of 
Ps. 10320 fF. and still more of Pss. 136 148 and Ecclus. 
43, where in quite general terms all created things are 
summoned to praise the Lord. 
To the bibliography in Devan's Short Comm. on Daniel 
(Cambr. '94), p. 9, and in Strack's Eza/. (98), p. 214 4, add 
: Kamph. ‘Daniel’ in SBOT; Dr. Introd C) 
23. Literature. 498-515; Sayce, Crit. Mon. 524-537; Che. 
OPS. 94, 105 107, Founders, 363-371; Behr- 
mann, Das B. Daniel, Göttingen, 1894 (his exegesis is con- 
scientious and sober ; his etymologies are weak, but he criticises 
Kautzsch's Gram. in several points successfully); Breasted, 
Hebraica, July (91), p. 244. (on the proof of the recent origin 
of Daniel derived from syntax); Löhr, ‘Text-krit. Vorarb. 
zu einer Erklärung des D. Daniel,’ ZA Z'W/, 1895-96; Dillm. 
A Tliche Theol., Leipsic (95), p. 5227, 538; Baer, Libri Dan. 
zr. et Neh. Text Mas. etc., 1882 (with pref. by Franz Del., 
and ‘Babylonian glosses’ by Friedr. Del.); J. D. Prince, 4 
Critical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (99); Nestle, 
Marg. u. Mat., 1893 (see pp. 35-42); Marti, Aurzy. Gram. des 
Bibl.-Aram. Sprache, 1896 (note especially the Texts and 
Glossary), The commentary of Hippolytus on Daniel has 
recently been edited by Bonwetsch (Hipfpolytus' Werke, i.; 
Leipsic, 97); see also Bonwetsch, ‘Studien zu den Komm. 
Hippolytus’ in Archiv f. d. älteren christl. Schriftsteller, i. 
(97); Bludau, Dre Alexandrin. Uebersetzung des B. Dan. u. 
thr. Verháltniss z. Mass. Text (97), an instructive exposition of 
the problems presented by the LX X : chaps. 1-37-12 in the LXX 
are a real translation of text-critical value; the deutero-canonical 
parts are most probably based on a Semitic original. G. A. Bar- 
ton, ‘The Comp. of the Book of Daniel,’ / BL, 17 (98) 62-86 (against 
unity of authorship); F. Buhl, PR E39 (98), 4445-457. A. K. 


DAN-JAAN (jD* 123; eic AAN €IÀaN Kal OYÀAN 
[B], eic Aan 1APAN Kal IOYÀAN [A], Ewe Aan [L]; 
IN DAN SILVESTRIA [Vg.]), a place mentioned (2 S. 246) 
in a description of the limits of David's kingdom, after 
the ‘land of TAHTIM-HODSHI' (g.v.). Conder (77424. 
408), following Schultz, identifies it with Danian, a 
ruined place between Tyre and Akka, 4 m. N. of Achzib. 
That, however, is too far west. ‘Dan’ must be the 
historic Dan, and -jaan (for which Ges.'s ya'ar ‘forest’ isa 
poor conjecture ; but see (5^ Vg.) is plainly corrupt. To 
emend the text so as to read ' (they went) to Dan, and 
from Dan they went round (3339 1221) to Zidon ' (We., 
Dr., Ki., Bu.) is possible. It is better, however, especi- 
ally if Klostermann is right in his emendation of Tahtim- 
hodshi, to change -jaan into wč-'iyyõn, ‘and (to) Ijon'; 
Ijon, like Kedesh, belonged to the territory of Naphtali. 
We should then continue, *and they went round Gaba, 
G®AL kal éx’xXwoav) to Zidon.' Observe that Kloster- 
mann's emendation (pp) is easier, and probably gives a 
better sense than that of Wellhausen and Driver. It is 
also proposed by Gratz. TIN 

DANNAH (131; PENNA [BAL]) a city of the hill 
country of Judah (Josh. 15 49), mentioned between Socoh 
(Shuweikeh) and Debir. Suitable to this position is 
the modern /dhva, the Tedva of the OS, 6 m. SE. of 
Beit-Jibrin ; the variation in the form of the nanie isa 
not unusual one (cp Ibzik and Bezek). 


DAPHNE (Aadnu [AV]),2 Macc. 433. See ANTIOCH, 
2, Gare 


TOTS 


DARIUS 


DARDA (V*723) one of three wise men, sons of 
MAHOL (the Chronicler differs ; see ZERAH), compared 
with Solomon (1 K.43: [511]; © 427: Aapada [B], 
TON Aapaa [A], Aapdae [L]). In 1Ch. 26 the 
name appears as Dara (dapa [BA], dapade [L]) ; but, 
as it seems intended to be analogous in form to Chalcol 
(Chalcal ?), a second 4 is indispensable. The largest 
group of MSS of © read in 1 K. and 1 Ch. rov dapéa ; 
three cursives in 1 K. have rov dapdav (so Arm.). Pesh. 
Targ. and some MSS (Kenn.) support MT in both 
passages. 

DARIC (DINN, DDI), RV 1 Ch. 297 etc., 
AV Dram [z.v.]. 

DARIUS (73; Old Pers. Darayavaus, Darayavas ; 


Bab. Ddri'amus (vuf); Sus. mTariyamaus (vaut); 
Aaple]ioc [BNAQL 87]). 

1. Darius the Mede, son of Ahasuerus, Dan. 61 [2] 
28 [29] 91 and 11: (xvpov [BAQ—z.e., Theod.; 87 
—i.e., the LXX], Aapeov [Aq. Sym.]. The name is 


| here applied in error to the conqueror of the new Baby- 


lonian empire. In Dan.9: Ahasuerus is the father of 
Darius the Mede, who, we are informed (cp 111), ' was 
made king over the realm of the Chaldeans’ after the 
death of Belshazzar. We are told of Darius that 
he was then (638 B.C.) sixty-two years old, from 
which it follows that Ahasuerus his father must have 
been a contemporary of Nebuchadrezzar. With this 
agrees Tob. 14 15, where it is said (but not by N*) that 
the population of Nineveh was deported by Nebuchad- 
rezzar and Ahasuerus. All this proceeds upon a 
mistake. | Nineveh was conquered by Cyaxares (Old 
Pers. Uvakhshatara), the predecessor of Astyages, with 
the assistance of Nabopolassar (Nabü-pal-usur) the 
father of Nebuchadrezzar. In the list of Median kings 
one searches in vain for a name that can by any 
possibility be taken for that of Ahasuerus or Darius. 
Even if it be argued that Darius was indeed a Mede, 
though nowhere called king of Media, we have to reckon 
not only with the notices given by the Greek historians 
but also with the Nabü-nà'id - Cyrus cylinder, from which 
it appears that Cyrus himself, immediately after the 
fall of the capital, ascended the throne of Babylon, and 
appointed to the governorship of the province of Babylon 
Gobryas (Old Pers. Ganbaruva, Bab. Ugbaru or 
Gubaru), governor of Gutium, who, it would appear, 
was superseded, as king, by Cambyses the Persian. 
This Gobryas may very well have been the person who, 
seventeen years afterwards, joined forces with Darius 
Hystaspis against the pseudo-Smerdis. As governor of 
Gutium, which lay on the Median frontier, he may well 
have been called a Mede, and, as the ally of Darius, 
have been confounded with him. The name, however, of 
the father of Gobryas was Mardonius (Marduniya), not 
Xerxes, and it is not to be supposed that Cyrus made 
such a political blunder as to entrust the control of so 
important a province as Gutium to a Mede. See 
DANIEL, BOOK OF, § 13. 

2. Darius I. Hystaspis, king of Persia (521-485 
B.C.), who allowed the Jews to rebuild their temple, is 
referred to in Ezra4524 55 6: Hag. I1 210 Zech. 117, 
and probably in Neh. 1222.! His liberality towards the 
Jews is in complete accord with what we know otherwise 
of his general policy in religious matters towards the 
subject nations. He took the great Cyrus for his 
model, and contrasts strongly with Cambyses. 


If Cambyses dealt the sacred Apis-bull of Memphis a mortal 
wound, Darius presented the city with a new Apis, and restored 
the temple of Amun-Ra at the oasis of El-Khargeh with great 
splendour, In Asia Minor and the islands of the /Egean, 
temples were indeed sometimes destroyed by his generals, 
especially where, as at Naxos and at Eretria (Herod. 696 101), 


1 [t is stated in Neh. 12 22 /. that the priests were registered 
under ‘ Darius the Persian’: the Levites (if we emend the text) 
not till the period from Eliashih to Jaddua. The text of 
v. 22 f. has passed through changes, probahly through the 
redaction of d Chronicler. So Kosters, 77Zersfe/, 109. [For 
other views see Meyer, Av/st, 103, and NKHEMIAH, § 1.] 
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revenge was to be gratified ; but he himself gave special orders 
to spare Delos, and also caused three hundred talents of incense 
to be burnt on the altars of Apollo and Artemis. ìf he discerned 
some affinity between Apallo and his own god Mithra, he may 
well have seen resemblance enough between Yahwe and Ahura- 
mazda to lead him to do homage to the god of Israel. 
C INST. 

. Darius IH. Codomannus, the last king of Persia (1 Macc. 

11) Cp DaNiEt, Book oF, § 13; PERSIA. 
4. 1 Macc. 127 AV; RV Arius. See Sparta. 


DARKON (p ; BDB compares Ar. daraka, 
* hasten,' darakat””, ‘shield’; AapkcoN [B]. Aep. [AL]). 

The B’ne Darkon, a group of children of * Solomon's servants’ 
(see Nr THINIM) in the great post-exilic list (sce Ezra, ii. 8 9) ; 
Ezra 2? 56— Neh. 758 (Aopxwy [BNA]) 2 1 Esd. 5 35, Lozon follow- 
ing GVA Aogwy (Sepxwy [1.]). 

DART. On the various Heb. 
WEAPONS. 

DATES (723), 2 Ch. 315 AVme. ; EV Hoxey (g.v.). 

DATHAN AND ABIRAM (jN7, Aa@an, meaning 
obscure ; and DYAN, see ABIRAM), Reubenites who led 
a revolt against Moses in the interval between the return 
of the spies and the final march towards Canaan. 

In Nu. 15-17. the revolt of Dathan and Abiram is 
mingled and confused with another revolt, that of Korah. 

. Consequently, it is difficult, indeed 
1 T stats ' impossible, to interpret the narrative 

In Numbers. sci stands, There are sections of the 
narrative from which Korah disappears altogether. We 
have three causes for the revolt: impatience with the 
civil authority of Moses, discontent with the exclusive 
right of the Levitical tribe (as against Israel in general) 
to exercise priestly functions, and a desire on the part 
of the Levites who were not descended from Aaron to 
vindicate their equal right to the priesthood. ‘These 
various motives are not combined, but appear in various 
parts of the narrative independently. The confusion 
reaches its highest point when we are told that the 
company of rebels who had already been swallowed up 
by the open earth were devoured by fire from Yahwe (ep 
1633 with 35). 

If, however, we turn to Dt. 116, we find the means of 
escaping from this confusion ready to our hand. There 
Moses begs the Israelites to remember 
what Yahwe their God ‘did to Dathan 
and Abiram the sons of Eliab, the sons of 
Reuben; how the earth opened her mouth and swallowed 
them up and their households and their tents and every 
living thing that followed them, in the midst of all 
Israel.’ From this passage, with which ep Ps. 106 17, 
we might naturally conelude that the Deuteronomist 
had a text of early Israelite history before him, in which 
the revolt of Dathan and Abiram was mentioned with- 
out any reference to Korah, and the rebels, instead of 
being devoured by fire, were swallowed up alive by the 
earth, 

We ask, therefore, if any such independent narrative 
of the revolt led by Dathan and Abiram can be extracted 
from the composite text of Nu. 16. The 
answer must be given, and is in fact 
given by all recent scholars, in the affirma- 
tive. We have but to read 1614 2a 12-15 25 26 27%-32a 
33 34 by themselves, in order to obtain an account which 
is nearly complete and is also consistent and intelligible. 
This is the history from which the Deuteronomist has 
borrowed his sunimary—from which he has taken not 
only his facts but also his words and phrases. ‘That, 
however, is not all. The verses just mentioned form a 
literary unity. Their style is partly that of the Yahwist, 
partly that of the Elohist, whose allied works here, as 
elsewhere, have been combined by an editor into a 
whole. ‘The rest of the narrative in ch. 16 /. is in the style 
of the priestly writer (P), a style so clearly marked and 
uniform that it cannot be mistaken. The Deuteronomist 
makes no allusion to the priestly narrative—for the simple 
reason that in his time it did not exist. One difficulty 
remains. n v. 1 On is mentioned as one of the rebels ; 


and Gk. words see 


2. In Deuter- 
onomy. 


3. Original 
narrative. 
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but not a word is said of him in the sequel. Here in 
all probability the text is corrupt, and most scholars 
accept the emendation proposed by Graf (Gesch. Bacher, 
89): ‘Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab, son of Fallu, 
son of Reuben.' ‘The emendation is abundantly justified 
by a comparison of Gen. 409 Ex. 614 Nu. 2058 1 Ch. 55. 
When disentangled from the later priestly story of 
the rebellion of Korah, with which it was mingled 
4. The old by the compiler of the dU Duc 
tradition. old tradition is in substance as follows. 
Dathan and Abiram belonged to Reuben, 
the oldest tribe, which had, however, forfeited its 
claim to the hegemony or princedom among the sons 
of Jacob (see the so-called Blessing of Jacob; Gen. 49 
3f.) As Reubenites, Dathan and Abiram resent the 
supremacy of Moses. When Moses bids them come 
up to judgment, they insolendy refuse. ‘They reproach 
him with his unfitness for rule. Instead of leading them 
into a land flowing with milk and honey, he has led 
them away from Egypt, which deserved to be so de- 
scribed, and has exposed them to the deadly perils of 
the wilderness. It is only by blinding the people that 
he can maintain his position. Moses, in answer, protests 
that he has neither done them any hurt nor robbed 
them of so much as an ass, and he begs Yahwe to pay 
no respect to their offering. These last words refer, 
apparently, to the sacrilice which every Israelite might 
offer for his household, and may be compared with 
Gen. 447, where the Yahwist tells us that Yahwé looked 
favourably on the offering of Abel but not on that of 
Cain. ‘The writer is not thinking of any special priest- 
hood, but simply takes for granted that Yahwe, whose 
favour was always sought by sacrifice, will not aceept 
the offering of rebels against just authority. Thereupon 
Moses, aceompanied by the elders of Israel, goes down 
to the tents of his opponents. lle predicts the divine 
chastisement which will fall upon them, and his threat 
is fulfilled. he earth opens her mouth and Dathan 
and Abiram go down into Sheol, the receptacle of the 
shades: only, they, unlike other men, go down into it 
alive. ‘Their wives and little ones perish with them. 
We have made no attempt to distinguish between 
the work of the Yahwist and that of the Elohist. There 
: are marks of style and expressions 
5. Redaction. proper to the one and to the other, 
and again and again the same thing is mentioned twice. 
Kuenen (Ond. © $8, n. 14) and Kittel (77/s/. 1212 n. ) attri- 
bute the narrative (of course after exclusion of P) as a 
whole to the Elohist ; Cornill (£/2Z! 20), with better 
right, to the Yahwist. The frequent doublets show that 
two hands have been at work. We believe that Yahwist 
and Elohist told much the same story, and that the 
editor who combined their histories into one here made 
the Yahwist his basis, adopting at the same time some 
expressions from the Elohist. We cannot see any solid 
ground for Dillmann’s belief that the Yahwist repre- 
sented Dathan and Abiram as claiming the priesthood. 
He urges the words in v. 15, ‘respect not thou their offer- 
ing'; but such a curse, while all Israelites were allowed 
to sacrilice, might be naturally invoked against any 
enemy. ‘The Yahwist makes little or no mention of a 
special priesthood, and though, no doubt, he was familiar 
with the institution, assuredly did not impugn the right 
of lav Israelites to offer sacrifice. The whole narrative 
now before us depicts a rebellion directed against Moses 
asa civil ruler. Had Dathan and Abiram claimed to 
exercise priestly functions we should have heard more 
about it. See Koran, Ww. E. A. 


DATHEMA (Aaeema [A] -Barma [N] -mea [V]. 


Syr. (Nes in r Macc. 59; AIaBHMA TO POYPION, 
Jos. Ant. xii. 81), one of the strong places in Gilead to 
which the Jews had betaken themselves when threatened 
by Timotheus and his host. It was relieved, with great 
slaughter of the enemy, by Judas the Maccabee (1 Mace. 


bof 24 JJ. 29 F.) 
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Dathema has not been identified ; from the description it must 
have lain between Bosora and Maspha (Mizpeh). The Syr. read- 
ing may be only a mistake for Damtha (Ew. Hist. 5314); but 
within the distance from Bosra of a night's march (cp Jos Ant. 
xii. 83) lies the modern Remtheh, a considerable village and 
station on the Hajj road (Doughty, Ar. Des. 17). 


DAUGHTER. The word ‘daughter’ (N3, @yraTHp) 
in EV often has Hebraistic senses, the chief of which 
are here mentioned. 

1. Native Canaanite or Philistine women are ‘daughters’ of 
Canaan (Gen. 362) or of Philistia (2 S. 120). 

2. ‘Daughter’ is a synonym for ‘girl’ or * woman' (Gen. 3013 
Judg. 129 [3o ‘daughters '] Cant. 22 69); in addressing a person 
(Ruth 28 Ps. 4511 Mt. 922). 

3. The population of a place, or the place and its population, 
may be called collectively a ‘daughter.’ A typical phrase is 


]'s NB (Is. 18 1032, etc.): lit. ‘daughter of Zion,’ but, since the 
genitive is appositional, more correctly rendered ' people of Zion’ 
(so sometimes in SBOT). So, too, ‘daughter of Babylon’ (Ps. 
1378), ‘daughter of Egypt’ (Jer. 4611 19 24); also ‘ daughter of 
my people'—z.z, my country-people (Is. 224 Jer. 411. A 
phrase which is generally synonymous is ‘sons' (7.e., inhabitants) 
of Zion, Babylon, etc. See ZDMG, 40169; König, Syntax, 
3 a enema! towns may be called ‘daughters.’ Thus the 
‘daughters of Judah’ in Ps. 4811[12] are the cities of Judah 
(cp GENEALOGIES, i. § 1). Cp the use of ‘mother’ for a 
provincial capital in 2 S. 2019. See ‘Town, VILLAGE. 

5. ‘Daughter,’ like ‘son,’ in combination with a noun, may 
also express some speciality of character or capacity. Examples 
of this are few in number. A ‘daughter of Belial’ is certainly 
a ‘grossly wicked person’ (15. 116). ‘Daughter of troops' 
(Qwrnz; Mic. 51 [414]) is explained ‘those who subject to 
attack’; but the text is doubtful." Daughters of music’ Gua 
TD, ‘daughters of song") in Eccles. 124 might be singing 
women; but others think that the sounds of music are thus 
figuratively described. 

DAVID (7133, 111; Aay[e]lià [BAL]?). The name 
may be explained (1) as meaning ' beloved, a friend, 
NAMES, $$ 5, 56; or (2) as meaning ' paternal uncle,' if 
we pronounce 7113 (7.e., Dod), for which Gray (APN 83) 
offers Semitic analogies, though the explanation is cer- 
tainly ‘at first sight unlikely '; or (3), best of all, as an 
abbreviation of Dodicl, which was perhaps the name of 
one of David's sons (see DANIEL 1. 4), or of Dodijah 
=Dopai (g.v.). See also Dopo. 

The chronology of the life of David is most un- 
certain. We have elsewhere (see CHRONOLOGY, $3 
29, 37) assumed 930 B.C. as the first year of the reign 
of Rehoboam. To accept the round number of forty 
years assigned to the reign of Solomon in 1 K. 1142 
and to that of David in 2S. 54 and in 1 K. 2:1 as 
strictly historical, would be uncritical. The chrono- 
logical statements referred to are, at most, editorial 
guesses which may, as good critics think, be not very 
far from the mark.? The early history also of David 
is in many respects uncertain. It intertwines to a 
great extent with the still obscurer record of his pre- 
decessor (see SAUL) ; and keen criticism is necessary to 
arrive at the kernel of fact which there undoubtedly is 
in the legends that have come down to us. Winckler 
indeed denies that there is such a kernel of facts in the 
romantic story of David's early vicissitudes. Such ex- 
aggerated distrust, however, appears to arise from a pre- 
conceived theory respecting David, and most critics hold 
strongly to the view that the imaginative element in the 
story of David is but the vesture which half conceals, 
half discloses, certain facts treasured in popular tradition. 
If it should appear that this imaginative clement contains 
some details which we have allowed a warm place in óur 
regard and it would pain us to miss from the history of 
Israel, we must comfort ourselves with the thought (1) 
that what remains unshaken becomes more precious than 
ever, and (2) that even pure legends are of great his- 
torical value for the characterisation of the age which 
produced them. 

(a) First appearance.—The only ancestor of David 

à The MSS generally have 6a8. Lag. gives Aafió in a few 

aces. 

d See Kamphausen, Die Chronol. der hebr. Könige, 16 f. 5 cp 
(for David) St. GV/ 1264297. Wi. (GZ 1174) questions this. 
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| known to early traditions was his father Jesse, who was 
F believed to have been a citizen of 
tether Bethlehem. ? David was the youngest 
* of his four? sons (so 1S. 171314 [B 
omits]; cp 165-9), and was sent to keep his father's sheep 
in the steppes of Judah. Such at least is the statement 
| of one of our traditions, which, at any rate, has the merit 
| of accounting for the agility, endurance, and courage, so 
constantly ascribed to David (cp 15.1734 242 2 5. 179). 
‘There, too, David is supposed to have acquired that skill 
in music (cp Gen. 42o f. ) which led to his first introduction 
to Saul, after which he became the king's armour-bearer 
and slew Goliath. This, however, is not in accordance 
with the older and more trustworthy account, which 
simply tells us that David was a valiant Israelitish 
warrior who happened to be also clever with his tongue 
and with his lyre, and who was sent for from Bethlehem 
(a feature borrowed, perhaps, from the other tradition) 
to charm away Saul's melancholy. Nor is the statement 
that the shepherd-lad slew Goliath the Philistine con- 
sistent with the plain and thoroughly credible, because 
unlegendary, tradition given elsewhere, that the slayer 
of Goliath was Elhanan, and the period of his exploit 
not in Sauls but in David's reign? (see ELHANAN, 
GOLIATH). We must, therefore, if the superior antiquity 
and probability of a narrative are to count as recom- 
mendations, give up the more romantic of the two sets 
of statements respecting David's introduction to Saul 
and his early prowess. ‘That he became Saul's armour- 
bearer and musician need not be disputed. 

(6) Break with Saul.—Another point in which the 
ordinary view of the life of David needs rectification is 
the occasion which gave birth to Saul's jealousy of 
David. The MT of 15.186 states that ‘when David 
returned from the slaughter of the Philistines,' the women 
came out of the cities of Israel, singing, ' Saul hath slain 

1 This is intelligible enough in the light of David's words in 
1 S. 18 18 (not in 65), That a later age claimed descent for the 
most popular of the kings from the ancient princes of Judah 
(Ruth 4 18 7.) is also intelligible (see Ruru, Book or); David 
was not to be of less distinguished origin than Saul (1 S. 91). 
Cp the case of Sargon. It was only in the time of Esar-haddon 
that a genealogy was produced giving the Sargonic dynasty 
(which had simply usurped the throne) the necessary line of 
ancestors. See the inscriptions quoted by Wi. (Hebraica, 4 


52 /-). 

ihe connection with Bethlehem has been rendered doubtful 
by Marq. (Fund. 23 f.) who thinks that the belief in it arose 
from a false reading in 1 S 2028, where, for *asked leave of me 
unto Bethlehem’ (cp @8AL) he reads (with Klo.) ‘asked leave 
of me until the meal-time’ ('?4& ehem for beth lehem)—a sound 
emendation. From the fact that David's sister ABIGAIL (1) (¢.v.) 
married a man of Jezreel (near Carmel in Judah, the native 
place of David's favourite wife Abigail), and that David himself 
took his first wife from that place (see AHtnoam), Marquart 
suspects that the hero's rea] home was farther south than 
Bethlehem, perhaps at Arad. This view he supports by a 
plausible but unprovable conjecture, viz., that Sinh the 
Aradite (so he reads in 2 S. 2325; see HaRoDiTE)—[.e., the 
man of Arad—is Shammah, David's brother, and that Ahiam b. 
Shobab the Aradite (2S. 2333; see HARARITE) was also a 
relation of David. Both these persons were enrolled among 
David's 'thirty.' The name of the home of David may con- 
ceivably have bees forgotten, and (quite apart from 1 S. 2028) a 
tradition such as that in 2S. 23 14-17 may have suggested to 
narrators the choice of Bethlehem for his birthplace. ‘This is 
probable. Cp Winckler, Gesch. 124. 

3 A later tradition increased the number to seven (1 Ch. 2 13 
15) or rather eight (1 5.16 10. 1712 [B om.]. The names of 
three out of the seven in 1 Ch. dc. (viz, NETHANEL, 2; OzEM, 
1; and Rappal) appear to be fictitious; cp Gray, HPN 233, 
Marq. Fund. 25. 

4 The duplicate narratives of Saul's first meeting with David 
and of the slaying of Goliath respectively are :— 

(a) 1 S. 16 14-23 17 1-18 4 (part), and 

(E) 1 S. 17 1-18 4 (part), 2 S. 21 19. 
On these passages what is most necessary has been stated by 
Dr. /ntrod. 169; cp also the writers referred to in GOLIATH. 
WRS (OT7C!2 433) finds some of the arguments for the existence 
of two opposite traditions as to David's introduction to Saul 
inconclusive. But there seems no strong objection to regarding 
the words gs3 tex ‘who is with the sheep’ in 1 S. 1619asa 
harmonistic interpolation (see St. GV/ 1224 n. 2; Bu. Ri. Sa. 
211), and it seems unnatural to take the words of Saul's servant in 
1 S. 16 18 pow The true continuation of x S. 1623 is 
not 171, but a lost description of David's early exploits (ie 
above), which was followed by 186 (in a shorter fom) 82. 
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his thousands and David his ten thousands,’ from which 
(see v.85) Saul inferred that the ambition of his spoiled 
favourite would not rest satisfied without the crown 
itself. It is certain, however, that MT does not give the 
original form of this passage. Whether the Hebrew text 
underlying the LXX contained the words ‘when David 
returned,' etc., and the clause at the end of v. 8, is a point 
on which critics differ. Even if, as Budde supposes, the 
LXX translator, to produce a simpler narrative, omitted 
these clauses, it is not denied by that critic that the former 
Clause is an editorial insertion ;! it was not, therefore, 
the slaughter of Goliath by the shepherd lad that 
(according to the tradition) made Saul suspect that 
David nourished hopes of becoming king. 

This, however, is merely a negative statement. What 
was it, we may ask, that, aecording to the best analysis of 
chap. 17, aroused the jealousy of Saul? ‘Fo the present 
writer, as well as to Stade and Wellhausen, 1 S.186 
(with the omission of the reference to Goliath) seems to 
presuppose some account of David's early exploits as a 
warrior which stood in no connection with the story of 
Goliath, and indeed was removed by the editor to make 
room for it. It was these early exploits of a trained 
warrior that excited the jealousy of Saul, but (since v. 
85-11, which ©" omits, are derived, like zv. 17-19, which 
also ©" omits, from another source) did not suggest the 
thought of David's wish for the crown. ‘This is no 
doubt psychologically intelligible. Saul could not bear 
the sight of his too popular armour-bearer, and so he 
transferred him to a post which would remove him 
from his own immediate presence. The tradition adds 
that this served to promote David's interests. Even 
Michal, Saul's daughter (sce MiciiAL, EGLAH, ITH- 
REAM), fell under his fascination, and her jealous father 
resolved to put the young captain on a perilous enter- 
prise, promising him his daughter's hand in return for 
the customary proofs of victory, but secretly hoping that 
he would never return. David went forth, slew a 
hundred Philistines, and won his wife ;? but the anxiety 
of Saul went on increasing after such a manifest proof 
of the divine protection of David. 

This is certainly an improvement upon the ordinary 
view which treats chap. 18 as a homogeneous narrative ; 
but who can assert that this view of the facts produces 
the impression of being perfectly historical? It will be 
noticed that we have laid no stress on the song of the 
women (187). The fragment is indeed clearly ancient ; 
but it seems best understood as coming from a time when 
David was already king. ‘This, however, is not the most 
important point. We need a narrative of still greater 
simplicity and verisimilitude. It is, as Stade remarks,” 
more credible that Saul gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to David of his own accord, in order to bind 
the young hero to the family of his benefactor, and 
that Saul’s jealousy broke out after, not before the 
marriage. Besides, it would be inconsistent in Saul, 
first, to send David away as a captain of a thousand 
(1813), and then to bring him back to the court as the 
king's son-in-law. For this povition had attached to it 
the captaincy of the body-guard (see 1 S. 2214, BAL), 
which gave its holder a rank next to Abner the general 
(1 S. 2025), so that Saul would be continually liable to 
fresh irritation from the sight of David. We cannot, 
however, positively assert that Stade's correction of the 
tradition brings us face to face with facts, and must be 
content to believe that the early story of David's life is 
not altogether a popular fiction, without insisting too 

1 See Budde's interesting analysis, as embodied in SBOT, 
Heb. edition. This critic seems to hold that the Goliath-story 
was originally closed by a description of the fesial rejoicing 
which greeted the returning warriors and especially David, and 
that the same document then went on to relate the terror with 
which David's success inspired Saul, the king's removal of David 
to a high military post, and the episode of Merab. For Stade's 
view, see SAMUEL, ii. 

2 On the coarse but not in itself incredible requirement of Saul 


(18.132527 2 5.814), see MARRIAGE, and cp St. Gesch. 1 232. 
3 GVI 1233; cp We. CH 251. 
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much on the most romantic and interesting, and therefore 
least certain, parts of it. One of these least certain parts 
is the account of David's early relations with MICHAL 
(g.v.). 

(c) Various late narratives.—On the episode of Saul's broken 
promise of Merab as a wife for David (1 5.18 17-19) it is un- 
necessary todwell. The story, asallagree, interrupts the original 
context of chap. 18, to which the insertion has been clumsily 
fitted by an interpolation in v. 210. We have here, therefore, a 
notice drawn from a distinct source. The language of v. 1 
and 19 seems to penu the story of David and Goliath (1 
25 speaks of the king's promise of his daughter, and the whole 
narrative implies that David is as yet a mere lad, too young in 
fact to mund It id of course be historical in spite of its ifa 
connection with that highly imaginative story. Since, however, 
Michal, not Merab (@!, however, has Mepof), appears in 2S. 
218 as the mother of Adriel’s children, it is more than probable 
that the whole episode of Merap rests on a confusion of names.1 
In short, we have two variants of the same tradition, and the 
form given in 18 20 ff. is the more likely to be historical. 

Nor need we pause long on some other late narratives. (i.) 
The account of Samuel's solemn consecration of David as king in 
1 S. 16 1-15 has evidently not a historical hut a religious motive. 
To devout readers the ‘man according to God's mind’ would 
have seemed to be disparaged if he had not, equally with his 
prc been anointed by Samuel. (ii) The episode of 

avid's visit to the prophetic community at Ramah (10 18-24) is 
an attempt, in the style of the midrash, to explain the proverb, 
‘Is Saul also among ihe prophet On this, as well as on (i.), see 
SAMUEL, H. §5. (rii.) The pretended madness of David at Garh 
(21 11-16; see AcHisn)} Tothese we should, not inconceivably, 
add (iv.) a part of the story of David and Bathsheba (see Batis. 
SHEBA). 

Let us now resume the thread of the narrative. 
David was at first known to the servants of Saul asa 
brave warrior and a skilled musician, 

2. At the court ; 
of Saul and also as clever of speech and comely 
in person. Whatever he did seemed 
to prosper, for he had not only unusual abilities, but also 
a power of fascination which seemed a special sign of 
the divine favour (cp Ps. 452). His prowess in the war 
against the Philistines marked him out as one worthy to 
be the king's friend. He was, in fact, rewarded, first 
of all with the position of a royal armour-bearer, and 
then with the hand of Saul's daughter, Michal. Fora 
time all went well. In the intervals of military service 
he played on his harp, and by his skill in music chased 
away the ‘evil spirit’ of melancholy, which already 
threatened to mar the king's career, — Saul's gratitude, 
however, was not proof against the severe trial to which 
it was exposed by David's growing popularity, and, 
it would seem, by his close intimacy with Jonathan. 
The heir to the throne had, like Michal, passed under 
the spell of David, and become his devoted friend, 
probably his sworn brother,” and the disturbed mind of 
the king conceived the idea that Jonathan had stirred 
up David to be his father's enemy, in the expectation 
(we must suppose) of succeeding him as king (228). 
Saul brooded over this idea, and even reasoned with his 
son on the folly of supposing that his crown, if he came 
by these unholy means to wcar it before the time, would 
be secure from such a powerful and ambitious subject as 
David (2031). Hence, tradition reports, Saul ‘spoke 
to Jonathan his son, and to all his servants, that they 
should slay David’ (191), and even sought, in a fit of 
frenzy, to pierce David with his javelin( 1S ro /. [C omits] 
199). Whether it was due to Jonathan's influence that 
the final breach between Saul and David was averted, 
we cannot tell; the story in 191-7 seems really another 
version of that in chap. 20. It is equally uncertain 
whether the story in 1911-17 has any claim to represent 
the closing scene in David's life at Gibeah. There are 
difficulties in regarding it as the true sequel to 198-10. 
It may possibly come from another source,? and refer 


1 This is the view expressed in £9), art. ‘David.’ WRS 
there emphasises the fact thal the episode of Merab (including 
v. 216), like the section of chap. 17 to which it specially refers, is 
wanting in @#, the text represented by shiek he regards as 
superior to that of MT in chaps. 17 f. (cp O7/C@) 431 /-). 

See WRS Rel. Sem.(7! 335; COVENANT, $ 4; and cp also, 
with caution, Trumbull, Blood-covenant (85). 

3 Verse 10 should end at ‘escaped,’ and v. 11 should begin, 
amt came to pass that night that Saul sent’ (so BA, but 
not L). 
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to a slightly later period in David's life. The daring 
spirit of that hero might prompt him to visit his wife, 
even after his first flight,! or at least the first reciters of 
the tale may have meant it to be so understood. There 
remains the story in chap. 20, which (putting aside the 
opening words as a misleading editorial insertion, and 
vv. 4-17 aS an expansion, due to an early editor? who 
loved the theme of Jonathan's friendship for David) 
evidently gives a traditional account of the rupture 
between Saul and David. Whether it is historical, 
however, is quite uncertain. ‘There were, of course, 
gaps in the tradition, especially as regards the earlier 
period of David's life. ‘Two great facts were certain, 
viz, the transformation of Saul’s original kindness 
towards David into its opposite, and the firm friendship 
between David and Jonathan. Out of these facts the 
reciters of legends, aided by a traditional acquaintance 
with the general circumstances of the time, bad to 
produce the best detailed account of David's flight from 
Saul that they could. 
-As was natural, David turned his steps E 
In the hill-country of Judah he would find hiding-places 
3. Flight. EU and if um arm of ul pu cd 
to reach him even there, he could easily 
seck the hospitality of some one of the neighbouring 
peoples. ‘This, it is true, would be most displeasing to 
a worshipper of Yahwe (see 2619); but it must have 
already occurred to David as a possibility, for he soon 
afterwards placed his father and mother under the 
protection of the king of Moab (223 f.; see MOAB). 
At present, his frst impulse was to tly with his men 
to the sanctuary at Nob, or perhaps rather Gibeon 
(see Nos), where he had already, it would seem, had 
occasion to consult the priestly oracle (2215). On his 
arrival, so the tradition declares, he obtained bread, by 
a plausible but fictitious story, from the consecrated 
table, and, as a pledge of victory in the king's ' business,' 
the mighty sword of Goliath (see GoLtaTit, 8 3). We 
can hardly venture to accept this account as correct ; ? 
it is most probably a later writer's attempt to fill up a 
gap in the old tradition. Whatever took place, it is 
certain that. David very soon hastened on to the forti- 
fied hill-town of Adullam. Here he was still in his native 
land, though probably not among Israelites (see ADUL- 
LAM); he could worship his own god, and might hope 
to be safe from his pursuers. In the fort (not the cave) 
of Adullam he was joined by his family, and by a small 
band of fellow-outlaws (about 400 in number). Mean- 
time Doeg, the Edomite, who had seen David conversing 
with the priest Abimelech at Nob (or Gibeon), had re- 
ported the circumstance with details, which may or may 
not have been his own invention, to Saul, and the king in- 
ferred from the report that .\himelech had used the sacred 
oracle in support of treasonable designs of David. It is 
only his rooted belief in David's treason that excuses the 
fierceness with which Saul destroyed, not only the eighty- 
five priests,? but also the entire population of the city 
of Nob or rather Gibeon (2218 /.) ; see GIBEON, DOEG, 
ABIATHAR, BAN. He also indicated the expulsion of 
David from the royal family by giving Michal, David's 
wife, to a new husband (see MicHAL). 
David now became a captain of freebooters, levying 


l The danger of such an enterprise was diminished by the 
reluctance 10 violate the apartments of women and to attack a 
sleeping foe, which appears also in Judg. 162, and among the 
Arabs. Wellhausen cites a closely parallel case from Sprenger's 
Leben Muhammad, 2 543. 

2 See the text as exhibited by Budde in SBOT. 

3 It is incredihle that David should have passed by the sanctu- 
ary without *i inquiring of Vahwé,' nor does the reference to the 
‘sword of Goliath’ incline us much to accept the rest of the 
story. Tbat the words assigned to Saul in 228 rightly express 
uc King’ s belief is, however, more than probable. 

d It ds certainly not impossible that David did take the 
opportunity of consulting the sacred oracle. The reference to 
the sword of Goliath in 22 ro is interpolated (see Budde). 

$ So MT Pesh. and Vg.; BBA, [es a manifest error, 3os. 
Jos., combining the two readings, 385 (Ant. vi. 126). GL has 
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blackmail on those who could pay it, in return for pro- 
tection against Amalekites, Philistines, 
or other enemies. We have an attrac- 
tive and sympathetic sketch of his conduct, and of the 
generous spirit which softened the harsher details, in chap. 
25. Besides the means of subsistence, David looked, 
of course, for timely warning of the approach of his 
bitter enemies. In this way he held his ground man- 
fully (with the support of the priest Abiathar) against 
almost overwhelming odds, trusting that he was bein 

preserved for high ends. He must have felt that none 
but he could provide Israel with the leader that it 
needed, though to work directly towards the attain- 
ment of the crown would have been contrary to his 
loyal nature. One point in his favour there was, the 
value of which can hardly be overrated—-viz., the peculiar 
conformation of the hill-country of Judah. It is necessary 
for the untravelled student to forni by books and photo- 
graphs some idea of those 'tossed and broken hills 
where the valleys are all alike, and large bodies of men 
may camp near each other without knowing it.' Major 
Conder goes even further, and claims that through 
recent identifications the narrative assumes a consistency 
which traditional sites have destroyed. ‘ From Gibeah 
(Jeba’ near Mukhmáàs) David flies southward to Nob, 
thence down the great valley to Gath (Tell es-Satieh), 
from Gath he,returns into the land of Judah, then 
bounded by the Shéphélah, most of which seems to 
have been in the hands of the Philistines ; and on the 
edge of the country between Achish and Saul, Philistia 
and Judah, he collects his band into the strongest site 
to be found in the neighbourhood of the rich cornlands 
of Judah. At the advice of the seer he retires to the 
hills, and if my identification of Hareth be correct, it is 
but a march of 4 m. distance. Here, as at Adullam, 
he was also within easy reach of his family at Bethlehem. 
At Hlaras he hears that the Philistines, whose advance 
he probably barred when holding Adullam, had invaded 
Ké‘ilah immediately beneath him, and it is this propin- 
quity alone which accounts for his attack upon the 
marauders." There can be no doubt that exact 
identifications of the sites referred to would give the 
narrative of David's outlaw-period a greater approxima- 
tion to consistency. But this able explorer's identifica- 
tions are too often (like that of Gath above) unproven, 
and he has, on principle, omitted to take account of the 
composite character of the biblical narrative.? 

We left David at Adullam ; we next find him before 
another fortified town (1 5. 231-13), called KEILAH (¢.v.), 
of which Ahithophel was perhaps a native (see GILoit). 
His hope was to secure the gratitude of the inhabitants 
by chastising the Philistines who were besieging it. 
Supported by an oracle, he attacked and defeated those 
most dangerous of foes. He was disturbed, however, by 
another oracle, warning him that the men of Ké'ilah 
would surrender their benefactor to Saul The king 
was, in fact, on his way with his whole fighting force, 
and David would sooner trust himself to the intricacies 
of the wilderness than to the 'bolts and bars' of 
Kéiah. Whether David really went from the ' forest 
of Hareth' to Kélah, is highly uncertain. The 
anecdote in 231-13 is not necessarily the sequel of 
the connected narrative in 21:-9 22. Nor can we 
assume (with Conder) that the generous action related 
in chap. 24 took place immediately before the events 
described in chap. 25 ; for, as critics agree, the narrative 
is but a duplicate of the traditional story given in a 
better form in chap. 26.3. If we ask how much of the 


4. An outlaw. 


1 PEFOQ, '75, p. 149. 
2 See Conder, ‘The Scenery of David's Outlaw Life,’ 
HN 75, PP. 41°48. 

3 That the story in chap. 26 is more original than that in 
chap. 24 is obvious. The conversation which it gives is full of 
antique and characteristic ideas, wanting in chap.24. That 
David is recognised by his voice is meaningless in 2416 (cp. 
zv. 8), but appropriate in 2617. See Bu. Ai. Sa. 227 /. ; and cp 
Che. Aids, 58-62. 
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details of these hairbreadth escapes is historical, the 
reply must be equally disappointing to literalists. The 
central facts of the stories are all that we can safely 
rely upon. Such a detail, for instance, as the meeting 
of David and Jonathan in the wilderness of Ziph (23 16-18) 
is obviously an innocent piece of romance ; in fact it is 
but anotber version of thefavouritestory of the ' covenant' 
between the friends. Nor can we venture to assume 
that, if David once, iu accordance with a chivalrous 
rule still common in Arabia, spared the life of his sleeping 
foe, either he or Saul displayed that delicacy of senti- 
ment which a later age attributed to them. 

Strangely enough, the two accounts of David's 
generosity towards Saul are the setting of a perhaps 
more completely historical story—that of David and 
Nabal (chap. 25). The portrait of David here given is 
less idealistic, but seems much more truthful than that 
in chaps. 24 and 26. Not less interesting is the sketch 
of Abigail. ‘To her it was that David owed his avoid- 
ance of blood-guiltiness. To her, too, he was indebted 
for the improvement which took place in his social 
status. As the husband of Abigail, he was no longer 
a mere freebooter, but the wealthy head of a powerful 
Calebite family, and so took one step forward towards 
his ultimate enthronement at Hebron as king of Judah.! 

How long David remainect in the Calebite district of 
Carmel, we do not know. He is next introduced as 
5. With the cose of being abieto hold out any 

Philistines. onger against his foe ; ‘there is nothing 
better for me,’ he said, ‘than speedily to 
escape into the land of the Philistines’ (271). So he 
placed himself and his 600 at the disposal of Achish, 
king of Gath. Ill at ease, however, among the Philis- 
tine chieftains, he induced his new suzerain to give him 
as a residence the outlying town of Ziklag. Here he 
still maintained amicable relations with his friends in 
Judah, and though he craftily professed to be engaged in 
raids against the Negcb of Judah, he was in reality more 
honourably employed (see ACHISH, AMALEK, 8 3). 

At length, in the second year, a change in his relation 
to Achish became imminent. — The Philistine lords, who 
had probably long been suspicious of his intentions, 
refused to let David join them in their campaign 
against Saul. David on his side professed eagerness 
to fight for Achish ; but we are not bound to take his 
words too literallv. Historians, it is true, differ in their 
view of David's conduct. It seems psychologically prob- 
able, however, that David was only too glad to be sent 
back by Achish to Ziklag, with a charge not to cherish 
revengeful thoughts against his friendly suzerain (1 S. 
2910, ©). A picture, Homerie in its vividness, is given 
of the effect produced on David and his men by the 
sight that met them at Ziklag, which the cruel Amalek- 
ites had plundered (303-6). An oracle encouraged 
David to pursue his foes. He came up with them, and 
chastised them severely. The account closes with a list 
of the towns in Judah, to which David sent politic gifts. 
His ambitious plans were no doubt maturing. 

Meantime Saul had fallen on Gilboa and Israel was 
in a state of chaos. The Philistines were masters of the 

fertile lowlands of Jezreel and the 

6. At Hebron. Jordan, but disdained to interfere with 
the poorer country of Judah. ‘There were some even 
in northern Israel who thought that David and David 
alone could help them, and among these were probably 
the men of Jabesh-gilead, to whom he sent graciously 
expressed thanks for their chivalrous rescue of the 


bodies of Saul and his sons (2S. 25-7 cp 817). David, 


1 Wi. (G7, 125) sees underlying the Nabal-st a tradition 
that David was ‘prince of Caleb" (a tribe or district), and, 
following C. Niebuhr, he even finds this title in 2S. 88, where, 
according to EV, Abner says, ‘Am I a dog's head?’ but where 
Wi. renders, ‘Am I the prince of Caleb?’ (352). Marquart's 
theory (see above, $ 1, note 2), that David was really a man of 
S. Judah, might be used to corroborate Wi.'s opinion. In any 
case, the facts on which Marquart's theory is based illustrate 
this period. See Doc, § 3 (5). 
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however, was content to let Abner have his way, and 
attempt to consolidate the weakened regal authority in 
the North, nominally for Saul's incompetent son, Ish- 
baal. For the present, David transferred his residence, 
in obedienee to an oracle, to Hebron, placing his men 
in the neighbouring towns or villages. ‘he elders of 
Judah took the hint, and solemnly acknowledged him 
as their king. 

It was not a grand position. As king of Judah, David 
was no less a vassal of the Philistines than when he was 
only lord of Ziklag ;? indeed, he still retained Ziklag. 
This only shows his caution, however, not his want of 
patriotism. Even Abner could not venture to let the 
puppet king Ishbaal revolt from the Philistines ; ^ rest 
was the first need both of Israel and of Judah. We 
cannot, however, suppose that David and his band were 
idle. It is, on the whole, probable that the conquest of 
the Jebusite fortress of Zion belongs to the period of 
David's tribal kingship,’ and not (as is generally sup- 
posed) to the commencement of his enlarged sovereignty. 
When the Philistines made that bold attempt to seize 
David which is related in 28.517, David, we hear, 
took refuge in ‘the stronghold.’ It is difficult to sup- 
pose that a different 'stronghold' is meant from that 
mentioned in zz. 79 (which there is reason to assign to 
the same document) The Philistines themsclves are 
uneertain where they will find David; clearly then 
David had more than one place of residence. We are 
also told that they ' came up’ to seek David, and spread 
themselves out in the valley of Rephaim near Jerusalem. 
It is true that where the narrative 25. 56-9 is placed, it 
Seems to have reference to the beginning of David's 
kingship over Israel. Probably, however, something 
has fallen out before v.6. The lost passage presumably 
referred to David's removal of his residence to Jeru- 
salem; the narrative which has been preserved explains 
how the king and 'his men' possessed themselves ot 
the all but impregnable fortress. 

By this important conquest David secured his position 
from all possible enemies, whether Philistine or Israelite. 
He also doubtless hoped to make Zion what it ulti- 
mately beeame—the capital of united Israel. We may 
assume that this caused uneasiness to Abner, who 
doubtless had dreams of a reunited Israel under the 
sceptre of a descendant or kinsman of Saul. These 
dreams must have been rudely interrupted by the news 
of David's success. Abner well understood what the 
conquest of Zion portended, and it was natural that he 
should seek to counteract David's ambition. He had 
no occasion to form an elaborate plan of operations ; 
he had but to allow the unsleeping jealousy of Israel 
and Judah to display itself. “Fhere would be constant 
border hostilities, and Judah, as the weaker of the two, 
would (he must have hoped) be reduced to vassalage to 
Israel, and in time perhaps incorporated into the king- 
dom. <A ‘very sore battle’ is reported between the 
men of Ishbaal and those of David by the pool of 
Gibeon. It began with a mere sham fight ; but such a 
contest could not be expected to end without bloodshed, 
and Abner must have foreseen this when he and the 
men of Ishbaal set out from Mahanaim (2 S. 212-17). 
'The result was disastrous for the cause of Ishbaal, and 
year after year the war was renewed with constant loss 
of prestige to the house of Saul. Fierce private passions, 
too, added to the horrors of the time (see ABNER; ISH- 
BAAL, 1; JOAB, 1). At length, Ishbaal being removed, 
David stood alone, sad but confident, for who else 
could be thought of in this hour of need? Had he not 
in the olden time been Israel's leader against the 
Philistines, and was he not by marriage a member of 
- This view is accepted by St., E. Mey., We., Kamph., 

ittel. 

2 See Kamph ZATIV 643-97 [86]; Ki. Mist. ii. The 
older view (see St.) was that Abner upheld the banner of Israel 
against the Philistines ; but Kampb. shows at great length that 


the evidence will not justify this, 
3 See Klo. Sam, u. Kön. 146 ff. ; Gesch. 159. 
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Saul’s house (2 S. 52 313-16)? So the elders of Israel 
accepted the inevitable, and anointed the son of Jesse 
king over Israel. l 

David was now, according to a not very early tradi- 
tion,! in his thirty-eighth year ; seven and a half years 

A had elapsed since he first became king 
a a id at Hebron. His training had been 
the Philistines long and varied, and he might now 
* fairly hope to finish the work which 
Saul had begun, and remove for ever the danger of 
Philistine invasions. The Philistines knew what they 
had to expect from the new king of ‘all Israel and 
Judah,’ and lost not a moment in ‘ seeking him.’ They 
felt towards him as the Syrian king felt towards Ahab: 
if he were only slain or captured, the fate of Israel was 
settled. They knew, too, the rapidity of his move- 
ments, and sought to capture him before he could 
retire into his newly-won stronghold of Zion. They 
were too late for this, and challenged him to battle in 
the valley of Rephaim westward from Jerusalem (2 S. 
518-25; cp BAAL-PERAZIM). Two great victories are 
said to have been won on this occasion by David. We 
have also a record of individual exploits and of personal 
dangers run by David in 2 S. 21 15-22 238-17 (see 1SHBI- 
BENOB, ctc.), which must, it would scem, have stood 
originally close to 56-12 17-25. It is singular that this 
should be almost all that is told us respecting what, if 
entirely David's work, would be the greatest of all his 
achievements. One more notice indeed has come down 
to us (2S. 81); but it is tantalisingly short. It states 
that ‘David smote the Philistines and subdued them, 
and took’ something of importance ‘ out of the hand of 
the Philistines.’ The Chronicler thinks that what David 
‘took’ was ‘Gath and its towns’ (1 Ch. 181), and this 
is certainly plausible, for deeds of high renown were 
performed near Gath (see ELHANAN, 1), and afterwards 
we find 600 men of Gath in David's service (2 S. 1518 ; 
see below, § 11). It is more probable, however, that 
Ashdod was the city spoken of in the true text (sce 
METHEG-AMMAH). Still it is doubtful whether such a 
total defeat of the Philistines as the passage just quoted 
ascribes to David, is historical. That the Israelites 
were delivered from the dread of these foes is indisput- 
able; but that David broke the power of the Philistines 
is not probable. It is a reasonable conjecture that the 
deliverance of the Israelites was helped either by an 
Egyptian, or by a Musrite (N. Arabian) intervention.” 
Moreover, the friendly terms on which David appears 
to have stood with the Philistines at a later time suggest 
that he had made a treaty of peace with this people on 
conditions equally honourable to both sides, one of 
which, as we have elsewhere seen reason to think, was 
the restoration of the ark (sce ARK, § 5). 

However this may be, David was certainly not de- 
ficient in the qualities of a general. This is plain from 
his wise measures on the rebellion of 
Absalom, of which we have very full 
particulars. His other wars, with neighbours only less 
dangerous than the Philistines, may be conveniently 
referred to here. We have a summary of them in the 
same section that refers to the subduing of the Philis- 
tines (2S. 81-14, cp 1 8.1447, and see SAUL, 1 § 3), 
and further information respecting the Ammonite war 
in 28.1011: 1226-31. It is important, however, to 
study these notices critically, both from a purely literary, 
and from a historical, point of view. The two points of 
view, it is true, cannot be kept very long apart. A pre- 
liminary literary analysis, however, will quickly show us 
that in 25. 81-14 we are dealing, not with an original 


8. Other wars. 


1 See 28.54 (the work of a Deuteronomistic editor). 

2 If an Egyptian intervention be supposed we must place it 
during the twenty-first Egyptian dynasty. See WMM (As. u. 
Eur. 389), who thinks that the notice in 1 K. 9 16 presupposes 
the Ezyptian occupation of Philistia. Observe that Caphtorim 
is called a ‘son’ of Mizraim (see CAPHTOR, $4). The alterna- 
tive theory, however, seems much more probable (see /QX 11 
{'99] 559, and cp Mizraim, § 2 4). 
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narrative, but with a panegyric made up from various 
sources, containing strong traces of editorial work. As 
to 2S. 10 the case is not at first sight so clear; but a 
further investigation reveals here, too, the hand of the 
editor. The contents also must be criticised, and this 
will greatly clear up the problems of literary analysis. 
"The historical results of the whole process are not unim- 
portant. 

(a) Moab.—Little enough is told us of David's war 
with the Moabites (cp MoAB); but that little is suggestive. 
With cold-blooded precision the conqueror destroyed 
two-thirds (such is the meaning of 2 S. 82) of the entire 
fighting force of Moab. The description seems to imply 
that it was an act of national retaliation, and the offence 
which caused this may be plausibly conjectured. The 
kingdom of Ishbaal, as Kamphausen has shown, was 
by no means so powerful as the early writers supposed. 
The defeat on Gilboa had brought the Israelites to the 
verge of ruin, and Saul's feeble successor had to make 
terms, not only with the Philistines, but also with the 
Moabites and the Ammonites, to whom his capital, 
Mahanaim, was only too accessible. It is probable that 
both Moab and Ammon granted him peace only under 
insulting conditions, and we can form some idea of the 
insults that were possible in such circumstances from 
1S. 1122S. 104. David of course had to give these 
insolent neighbours a lesson. 

(6) Ammon. — Passing on to the Ammonites, we 
notice that, if there is a doubt as to the degree of the 
severity of their punishment (2 S. 1231),? there is none as 
to the gravity of their offence (25. 101-5). "The account 
of the details of the war requires very careful criticism, 
The conduct of the host of Israel was entrusted to Joab, 
and it was owing to the politic self-restraint of this 
general that David in person stormed the Ammonitish 
capital, and carried away the crown of the idol-god 
Milcom (see AMMON, § 8). The difficulty of the narra- 
tive is caused by the statements which it contains re- 
specting the Aramzean allies of the Ammonites and the 
successes which David gained over them.? Was the 
Zobah mentioned in 2S.106 (undoubtedly an ancient 
passage) as joining with Beth-rehob to send help to the 
Ammonites, a powerful kingdom N. of Damascus, to 
which all Aram W. of the Euphrates was subject (as 
stated in 25.1016), or was it a small state near the 
land of Ammon, which on various grounds agrees best 
with our expectations? If the latter view be adopted, 
we must regard 2S.10:s-:94 as a late editorial in- 
sertion, akin to the much edited passage 83-8, and all 
that we know respecting David's relations to the 
Aram:eans is that Joab routed the forces sent by them 
to help the Ammonites, so that they ‘ feared to help the 
Ammonites any more’ (25.1013194). The statement 
of 86, in itself so improbable, that David annexed 
Damascus, is due to a misreading of a passage which 
appears over again in v.r4. The editor, by mistake, 
read ‘Aram’ instead of ‘Edom,’ and then interpreted 
‘Aram’ as ‘ Aram-Damascus.' 4 

(c) Edom.—Lastly we come to the war with Edom, 
which, as we are told in 2 5. 814, was incorporated by 
David into his kingdom. We are left entirely ignorant 
as to the cause of the war,? and know next to nothing 
of the details, though the conquest of such a difficult 
region would have been well worth describing. A great 

1 On the criticism, see SAMUEL, ii. 88 4, 6, and cp Bu. Ri. 
Sa. 2457, 249 7. ; Klo. Sam. u. Kön., Wi. GI 1138 Fs 194 ff. 
For another estimate of the evidence, see ISRAEL, § 19. 

2 RViug. gives the more favourable view (on which see Dr. 
TBS 228) that David put the Ammonitish captives to forced 
labour at public works. 

3 See Wi. G/ 1 138-144. 

4 Klo., on the other hand, wishes to correct ‘Edom’ in v. 14 
into ‘Aram.’ The traditional view of 2 S. 8 5 f has been thought 
to be confirmed by 1 K. 1124; but there the words ' when David 
slew them’ are a gloss, not found in BL, as Klo. himself candidly 
points out. 

5 Wi, regards the war as the resumption of hostilities between 


David as ' prince of Caleb' and his Edomite neighbours at an 
earlier period (GZ 1 194). 
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victory is ascribed to David in the VALLEY OF SALT 
(g.v.), to the S. of the Dead Sea (2S. 813, where read 
' Edom’ for * Aram' with "^L; Ps. 60, title). There 
is also an incidental reference to the war in 1 K. 11 15 f, 
which tells us that the Edomites contested every inch of 
ground, but received no quarter from their conqueror. 
This is the extent of our information. 

To sum up. If it is one of David's titles to fame that 

he for a time united ‘all the tribes of Israel from Dan 
to Beersheba’ (2 S. 242), it is another 
py emend that he secured the united kingdom 
: from foreign attack. From Assyria 
vH and Egypt indeed there was then 
nothing to fear ;! but the small neighbouring peoples 
needed the lesson which he gave them. That his suze- 
rainty or sphere of influence extended to the Euphrates 
is not, however, supported, in the opinion of the present 
writer, by a thorough criticism of the documents. The 
editor of 2S. 8, who perhaps wrote also 1015-194, con- 
founded the two Zobahs? and made other mistakes, and 
on the basis of this mis-reading of the evidence he and 
his school erected the airy fabric of a Davidic empire 
large enough to be named respectfully among the 
' world-powers.' This theory (for such we must call it) 
fell in with the later tendeney to glorify David, and 
with the idea of a great Messianic kingdom of which the 
Davidic was a type (.Xm. 911 f., post-exilic ; sec AMOS, 
8 10, CHRONICLES, 8 9). It cannot be resigned without 
regret, and should archæological discoveries disclose 
some grains of fact which may have assisted the growth 
of historical error, it will be a satisfaction to find that 
the ancient editors were not entirely arbitrary in their 
procedure. That David's power was respected as far 
north as Hamath (even if the report in 2 8. 810 be not 
altogether accurate) need not be denied. The question 
is, Can it be proved that friendship had given place, on 
David's side, to suzerainty ? 

David's next aim was to provide a worthy centre for 
the united people of Israel. In this he showed a truly 
10. Thame Pod fu a EA The kingship 

capital. of Saul was not altogether different from 

the authority exercised by the greater 
‘judges.’ It never entirely divested itself of a tribal 
character, as is clear from the striking narrative, 1S, 
226-8. At the risk of alienating the men of Judah, 
who, in fact, appear as the chief malcontents in subse- 
quent civil disturbances, David transferred his royal 
residence from the remote southern city, Hebron, to 
Jerusalem. ‘The new capital had not indeed all the 
natural advantages which could be wished (see JERU- 
SALEM) ; but it had two great recommendations : (1) it 
was neither Israelite nor Judahite, having been recently 
won by David and his men, and (2) whilst easily access- 
ible from the north, it lay close to David's own tribe of 
Judah. The king not only strengthened its fortifications, 
but also consecrated it by solemnly transferring to it the 
newly recovered national sanctuary (see ARK, § 6) from 
its temporary home at Baal (see KiRJATH-JEARIM) in 
Judah. This must not be disparaged as merely a proof 
of political wisdom. It was this, no doubt; but it also 
sprang from deep religious feeling, as the old tradition 
clearly states (2S. 621; see ($5^-) David felt that 
the true principle of national unity and strength lay in 
fidelity to Yahwé, and it is to him therefore that the 
world is ultimately indebted for the streams of spiritual 
life which have issued from Jerusalem. ‘That he built a 
palace for himself, but no temple for the ark, seemed a 

1 It is quite needless to suppose that David pes " nominal 
recognition of the suzerainty of Egypt (Wi. G/11ı This is 
no doubt a necessary corollary to W. M. Müller's t cn of the 
Egyptian conquest 1 Philistia; but that theory is not here 
ages ted (see above, & 7, end). 

he cuneiform evidence for two Zobahs will be found in 
Del. Par. 280, Schr. AGF 122. The historical fist of places 
given in AXurbünipal's Annals, 7 108-114 (A82 216 .) proves the 
existence of a Subiti to the S. of Damascus and near Ammon, 


and apparently distinct from that in the geogra wo) lists (on 
which cp Tomkins, PEFQ, Apr. 1885, p. 113). See ZOBAH. 
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strange inconsistency to a later age. Whether the 
course that he took was prescribed by an oracle, it is 
now impossible to say; the narrative in 2S. 7, with the 
accompanying prophecy, is one of the late Deuterono- 
mistic insertions and cannot be safely followed.! 

(a) Army.—Both in military and in civil affairs 
David was careful to combine the necessary innovations 

wit ard for th abi 

31: Admine ha due regard for the old habits 

reich «osé and feelings of the people, which he 

n, * thoroughly understood. ‘The tendency 
to disintegration inherent in the old clan-organisation 
(see GOVERNMENT, 8 18) he sought to counteract by 
the institution of a bodyguard, which was a natural 
development out of his old band of freebooters. ‘This 
well-disciplined and absolutely trustworthy ‘ standing 
army’ was sufficient to exhibit a high standard to the 
old national militia, but not so large as to excite popular 
suspicion, Specially honoured were the thirty-seven 
heroes of whom a list is given in 2 S. 23 (see below, i. ). 
It is uncertain whether they were called ‘the thirty’ or 
‘the knights' ;? but most are in favour of the former 
view. They w ere conspicuous for their fearless courage, 
of which some anecdotes are preserved. Foreigners 
were by no means excluded from the ranks of the 
Gibborim (AV ‘mighty men’). Shortly before the 
rebellion of Absalom, Ittai the Gittite had entered 
David's service with 600 other Philistines 3 (2 S. 1518), 
and Uriah the Hittite was one of the trusted ' thirty.’ 
How well these Philistine mercenaries repaid David's 
confidence, is proved by 2S. 1518 207 1 K. 138. (See 
CHERETHITES, and on later OT references to the king's 
foreign guards [e.g., Zeph. 18 Ezek. 44677], WRS 
OT/C) 262 n.) 

(.) The list of heroes in 2 S. 23 enumerates ‘the Three’ 
xar éfóxqv :—]siBAaL (2), ELEAZAR (3), and SHAMMAH (3); 
then follow Ahishai and Benaith, who occupy an intermedi: 
position; and finally, the heroes themselves, thirty-seven in all 
(r. 39). There is some difficulty in arriving at this number 
(see Erika, ELIPHELET, 2), and the numerous textual corrup- 
tions preclude complete certainty as to their names and origin 
(besides the special articles cp Marq. Fund. 15 f). 

The heroes seem to have been originally arranged in pairs 
according to their homes; thus Maharai and Heleb from 
Netophah (284, 29), two from Jattir (38), one each from the 
neighbouring places of Pirathon and Gaash (30), etc. Tt is 
noticeable that they are almost wholly of Benjamite and qun 
origin, and this supports the conjecture that the list in the main 
refers to the early part of llavid's life (cp, eg., 1 S. 221 /.), 
before his supremacy was spread over the rest of Israel. Note 
the mention of Asahel and Uriah, and that Benaiah is merely 
the head of David's guard, and has not apparently reached the 

sition he holds in 2S. 818 (see below [c] 2). The omission of 
Josh as the holder of any official position is remarkable, and 
suggests that he had not yet become ‘captain of the host,’ 
ahou the references in zw. 18 (Abishai, the brother of Joab; 

p v. 24) Ü seem to show that he was not unknown. It is 
Hon probable that the whole chapter owes its present Cbr to 
a comparatively late editor (cp Kue. Ærin’. i. 2, 8 22, n. 1 

Gi.) In 1 Ch. 11 the same (p is substantially repeate um a 
few cases with hetter readings,—and a few nanies recur in 1 Ch, 
271-14 (see below, (c] i.) Verses 414-47 add sixteen other 
heroes, who, to judge from the gentilicia (often doubtful, see 
ManaviTE, MesosaiTE, MiruNiTE) were partly of east- 
Jordanic origin. The authenticity of these names is a difficult 
question. They may have proceeded from a source common to 
both „compilers (see Kue. Zin/. 12, § 30, n. 11); but the 
mention of Reubenites, and the preponderating proportion of 
theophorous names as well as the relative lateness of such names 
as Jaasiel, Jeiel, Joshaviah in this chapter, render their genuine» 
ness open to question. 

(iii.) Further lists of warriors are found in 1 Ch. 12, which 
enumerates those who came to David (a) at Ziklag (1- 22), and 
(B) at Hebron (23 Z). (8) The latter is us fabulous. It 
represents the warriors as assembling from all the tribes (not exe 


1 The modifications introduced into this narrative both by the 
author of the gloss in v. 13 and by the Chronicler (1 Ch. 17) are 
interesting evidence of the constant recasting of old material 
carried on by the editors. See SAMUEL, ii. $ 5, and cp We. 
J'rol., ET, 177). 


2 nobo and m ‘og were sometimes confounded (see x Ch. 


11 r1 rs, 124 18, Var. Bib: ) Klo. prefers 0° woe (cp Di. on Ex. 
147) At any rate such a term as ‘the thirty’ would soon become 
conventional (see 2 S. 2339). Cp CHARIOT, $ to. 

3 Read ‘and all the men of Ittai the Gittite, 600 men,’ with 
Klo., Ki., Bu. It seems doubtful whether David had really had 
any prolonged or bitter strife with the Philistines, 
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cluding the two halves of Manasseh !), and gives a theocratic air 
to the whole by the inclusion of Aaronites. (a) In the first 
half (1-22) we have probally a few traces of old material, and very 
ossibly a confused recollection of events in David's early life. 
he lists comprise men of Saul's brethren and of Benjamin (3 /7.), 
Korahites (6) and men of Gedor (7). In the case of the Korahites 
it is possible that the Chronicler is thinking of the later priestly 
class. His inclusion of such warriors among David's band is as 
intelligible as his ascription to David of the division of priestly 
courses and other works dealing with the priests and Levites. 
On the other hand, with Be., we may more probably think of the 
udan Korah (1 Ch. 243) It was under David that the S. 
Jodean populations attained power, and it is perfectly natural 
to suppose that individuals from among them joined him, This, 
of course, does not mean that the names are necessarily old or 
genuine. Finally, are enumerated (1) certain Gadites, ‘captains 
ot the host’ (NXZy7 “RP, who put to flight David's enemies on 
either side of the Jordan (8-15) ; (2) Amasai (= AMAsA, g.v.), who, 
at the head of men of Benjamin and Judah, came to David in 
the ‘hold’ (16-18); and (3) certain chiliarchs of Manasseh (19). 
Underlying the account of Amasai, we may possibly find the 
traces of a confused and mutilated recollection of the revolt of 
Absalom, wherein Amasa plays so prominent a part in bringing 
Judah and the king together (2 S. 19 14). Seca 


(B) Justice. —To the chief civil duty of a king—the 
administration of justice—David paid the utmost atten- 
tion (2 S. 815, cpl44 #), for Absalom's complaint 
that the king was inaccessible (2 S. 153) is merely 
factious. He does not appear to have made any change 
in the old local administration of justice; but he intro- 
duced— simply by acting as supreme judge—an element 
which profoundly modified the traditional system (sce 
GOVERNMENT, § 19). 


(c) Offcers.—1n this and other departments David 
was aided by his great officers of state (2 S. 816-18) ; 
see DENAIAH, HUSHAI, JEHOSHAPHAT 2, JOAB, and 
below. It is important to notice that in all probability 
he had a Babylonian scribe or secretary (see SHAVSHA) 
—a late trace of the early preponderance of Babylonian 
civilisation in Palestine. 


[It will be convenient here to note briefly the lists of David's 
officers, treasurers, etc. 

i. 1 Ch. 27, a passage of obviously complex character, after 
reproducing (zc. 1-15) the first part of the list of David's warriors 
(see above ai.) in the form of a list of twelve captains of 
divisions (hz ^DZ^^Y 1-15), enumerates twelve princes (c) of 
the tribes of Israel (16-24), including Levites, Aaronites, the 
twofold division of Manasseh and the post-exilic priestly names 
Hoshea, Iddo, Jeroham (7) Zichri; Jaasiel (zv. 21) is probably 
borrowed from 1 Ch. 1147. This is followed in 25-31 by a third 
list of twelve— David's overseers or treasurers; the names seem 
to be old (Gray, ZZV 230 f.) and so far as this goes, the list 
might be trustworthy (but cp Kue. 7757.12, 8 31, n. 11... Besides 
Fus NÉ 229 7., see CHRONICLES, $ 9, and cp We. Zo.) 
171 ff.). 

ii. David's supreme officers of state are variously enumerated 
in 2 S.816-18 (cp2023-26 [where they are obviously out of 
place], 1 Ch. 1814-17) and 1 Ch. 27 32-34 (cp Solomon's officers 
1 K. 4, and the list given by BL at the end of 1 K. 2). In the 
case of the list in 2 S. the genuineness of the passage has been 
questioned by Bonk (Z4 TW 12143) and probably rightly. 
Joas b. Zerutah is said to be ‘over the host’ (xzy7), but with 
the exception of 8 10 (David's wars) he appears, on the other 
hand, to be over the Cherethites and Pelethites (2 8. 207); and 
BENaiAH, who in the list is credited with this office (v. 18), 
was ‘head of the nyneym,’ 2 S. 23236 (see CounciL, i. 2) and 
perhaps also ‘chief of the brick-kiln' (1 K. 2464 5L; cp ji: 
28.1231). JEHOSHAPHAT (g.v.) b. Ahilud was recorder (cp 
GOVERNMENT, § 21) and Shisha (see SHAvSHA) the secretary. 
The priests were David's sons (but see MINISTER, CHIEF); but 
at the head stood Zadok b. Ahitub and Abiathar b. Ahimelech. 
Abiathar is a descendant of the famous Eli, Zadok is of un- 
known origin, and although mentioned first (cp similarly 2 S. 15 
24 ff. 36) did not ohtain pre-eminence until the time of Solomon. 

The Chronicler's list (27 32-34) mentions a Jonathan, 
the 453 of David, as a counsellor, and JEHIEL [g.v.), who was 
* with the king's sons.’ Ahithophel, and Hushai the ‘friend’ of 
David (see HusHa1), are well-known characters in the revolt of 
Absalom ; according to the Chronicler their places were filled 
by Benaiah and Abiathar. S- A. c] 


(d) In another respect too David followed the example 
of Oriental kings: with the aid of his ally, Hiram, king 
of Tyre, he built himself a palace of stone and cedar 
wood which rose proudly above the low dwellings of 
Jerusalem. There he combined a regal generosity with 
a not less regal luxury. Mephibosheth (MERIBBAAL) 
and Chimham were among his court-pensioners (2 S. 
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97 ff. 1928 33 38); singing men and singing women en- 
livened his repasts (2 S. 1935). 

Another piece of genuine Oriental magnificence was 
the harem (2 S. 515, etc.), which, though it does not 
seem to have shocked the nation (2S. 1621), was 
fraught with moral danger to the king, and was the 
source of much of the unhappiness of his later years. 
It is clear from passages like 2 S. 1321 1424 151 14 19 
6 12 14 that the moral weakness of his last days had 
begun many years before, under the influences of his 
harem. 

[Lists of David's sons are found in (a) 2S. 31-5 (=1 Ch. 31-3) 
and (8) 25. 513-16 (- 1Ch. 85-8=1 Ch. 143-7) It is robatle 
that originally these stood together, and Budde (S07) accord- 
ingly places them before 815. (a) The former list gives the 
names of the six sons born at Hebron and reflects David's policy 
of strengthening his Saas by alliances with neighbouring clans 
or tribes. Besides the two wives from Jezreel (in Judah) and 
and Carmel (Caleb), we have one from the S. Palestinian 
GESHUR [¢.v., 2] and, possibly, one from Gath (see H AGGITH), 
The two remaining names, SNEPHATIAN (more common in later 
literature) and IrHREAM, are unknown. The death of Ammon 
left Chileab (if the name he correct—see CHILEAB) heir to the 
throne, and it is therefore the more remarkable that nothing what- 
ever is told us of his fate: for an ingenious conjecture, cp Marq. 
Fund. 25 f. (B) The second list contains eleven names— 
sons born at Jerusalem. Of these the first two, Shammua (or 
Shimeah) and Shobab, may probably recur (see above § 1, n. 2). 
These and the two following (Nathan and Solomon) are, accord- 
ing to 1 Ch. 35, a// sons of Bathsheba. The statement in Ch. 
has probably arisen from the desire to render Solomon's birth as 
stainless as possible (Solomon is mentioned last), since from 2 S. 
11 Z it appears that Solomon was really the second son. These 
names are increased to thirteen in 1 Ch. 3-14 by the addition of 
Nogah and a second Eliphelet. Perhaps Nogah is original and 
should be inserted in 2 S. (Th. Be.), thus raising the number to 
twelve; but it is possible that it has arisen from the following 
Nepheg and should (with Eliphelet) be omitted. It is note- 
worthy that in 2 S. 513-16, @B (but not 4) has a double list 
the second of which (hased upon Ch.) agrees with GL in includ- 
ing the two doubtful names. S. A. €.] 

That the government of this great king was perfectly 
successful cannot, of course, be maintained. His people 
was far from homogeneous, and it is not surprising that 
the jealousies of Judah and Israel reappeared. Great 
discontent was also produced by his attempt to number 
the people, which was no doubt regarded by his subjects 
as introductory to an attempt upon their liberties, and 
was checked only by the rebukes of his seer Gad and 
the breaking out of a pestilence! (2 S. 24). 

According to the early narrative, the conscience of 
the king accepted the rebuke ; but most probably David 
still felt as a statesman that the position of Israel was 
precarious without that improved military organisation 
which he had contemplated. On the other hand, he 
continued to tolerate some ancient usages inconsistent 
with the interests of internal harmony. The practice of 
blood-revenge was not put down,? and, by allowing the 
Gibeonites to enforce it against the house of Saul (see 
GIBEON, RIZPAH), the king involved himself in a feud with 
the Benjamites (cp 2 S. 21 with 168, which refers toa later 
date) Yet he might have braved all these dangers but 
for the disorders of his own family. Need we tell over 
again the story of his great moral disaster? Nowhere 
is the impossibility of upholding the saintliness of this 
king more apparent than here. And yet a laudable 
desire to believe the best of David has perhaps blunted 
the edge of the scalpel of the critic (see BATHSHEBA). 

It is certain that the narrative in 2 S. 111-1225 is not without 
later insertions, and it is very probable that the most fascinating 
part of the story was imagined by an editor in the interests of 
reverence and edification,—in fact, that the process of converting 
David into a saint had already begun. hat later ages were 
profoundly shocked at David's action is a proof of the provi- 
dential education of Israel to be the greatest of moral teachers. 
The Chronicler shows his own feeling very clearly by omitting 
the narrative altogether, though, had he accepted the view 
adopted in the late heading of Ps.51, he would have shown 


1 The event must have been subsequent to David's foreign 
war: the king has no longer any enemy to fear. On the state- 
ment of the boundaries of the kingdom in 2 S, 245-7 see 
TAHTIM-HODSHI, DAN-JAAN, and on the literary criticism of 
chap. 24, see SAMUEL, ii. 8 6. 

2 Jt is clear, however, from 2 S.828 ^, 141-10, that his 
sympathies were against this barbarous usage. 
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David to be more nearly a saint than he appears to us in almost 
any part of the Chronicler's biography. 

The effects of David's sin lasted to the close of his 
life, for the undue intluence of Bathsheba is conspicuous 
in the sad story of the competition for David's crown. 
Even apart from this, however, the royal princes could 
not but display the faults due to their birth and education. 
The narrative is impartially exact. We shudder at the 
brutal passion of Amnon, and the shameless counsel of 
the wily Jonadab. If a brilliant suggestion of Ewald 
may be accepted, we see the ' inauspicious expression,’ 
or in plain English the black scowl that for two long 
years rested on the face of Absalom,! and the panic 
of the court when the blow was struck, and Amnon 
was assassinated in the midst of his brethren. Not less 
valuable psychologically is the graphic description of 
Absalom's unfilial revolt (see ABSALOM, I). 

On the tragic death of the popular favourite, better 
thoughts came to David's people, who bethought 
themselves of the many occasions on which he had 
saved them from their enemies. The men of Judah, 
however, took the opportunitv of putting forward that 
claim to precedence (2 S. 1941-43) which the king's 
policy had steadily ignored, and a rupture ensued 
between north and south, which, but for Joab's energy, 
might have led to a second and more dangerous rebellion 
(see, however, Sip, di. 1). After this nothing seems to 
have occurred to trouble the peace of the kingdom. 
David had not many more years to live, for Absalom's 
rebellion must have occurred near the last decade 
of his father's life (Kittel, //és¢. 2175). The closing 
scene in the biography (1 K. 11-2131) represents David 
as decrepit and bedridden, and an easy prey to the 
partizans of Solomon. The unedifying account of the 
palace-intrigue (see ADONIJAH, 1), which placed Bath- 
sheba's son upon the throne, and was followed by the 
execution of Adonijah and Joab, shocked the Chronicler's 
sense of reverence. He therefore (as also perhaps the 
author of a lost Midrash on which he bases his work) 
substitutes for it a great religious function, in which 
David plavs the leading part, and Solomon appears as 
the meek recipient of much highly spiritual advice and 
of minute instructions as to the building of the temple 
(11Ghz223-99): 

We have now to estimate the character of David.? 
We may safely assert that, if the narratives can in the 

12. David's rhum s ul no ancient Israclite 

character. “X¢Tcised such a Lacu charm as 
David, and that he owed this not merely 
to his physical but also to his moral qualities. In him 
the better elements of the Israelitish character start at 
once into a new life. "There are some points in him 
that repel us; in these he is the child of the past. 
There is more in him that attracts us; in tliis he is a 
herald of the future. One of the later writers who have 
contributed to the story of Saul and David describes the 
latter as ‘a man according to God's mind’ (1 S. 1314), 
which means, as the context interprets it, one in whom 
Yahwé God of Israel has found the qualities of a leader 
of his people (cp Jer. 315) That David was an 


1 On 2 8.1332 see Ew. //ist. 8172. The suggestion js 
given in fuller form by Dr. TBS 234, whose ‘only doubt is 
whether a word quee in itself simply “ unluckiness " 
could be used absolutely to signify a “token of unluckiness” 
for others.” WRS (Davin, £49) accepted the view; We. and 
Bu. are also attracted by it. The present writer prefers Ew.'s 


alternative suggestion, viz., to read agbọ instead of nz (Kt.) 
or ^27 (Kr.); but aby remains unexplained. Almost certainly 


Gritz is right. Read, with bim, n2... 275p `J, ‘for 
hostility was in Absalom's heart '; cp ØL, 

2 The most helpful characterisation of David from a moderate 
traditional point of view is that of Kóh. Lehrd. der bibl. Gesch. 
ii. 1 184-188 373 (84) Owing to the progress of criticism, 
however, all the earlier sketches of David's character need a 
thorough revision. A bridge between the old and the new is 
offered in Cheyne's Aids, 15-73, where the results of recent 
criticism of the Books of Samuel and of the Psalter are pre- 
supposed, and all that is still tenable in the earlier estimates of 
David is restated. See also ISRAEL, $8 17-22. 
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honest and vigorous ruler both in peace and in war, 
the evidence given above sufficiently shows. In after- 
times his name became the symbol of a righteous rule 
(Jer. 235), and further criticism of the records has only 
confirmed the eulogy given to David by Robertson Smith 
in 1877—that his administration of justice ‘was never 
stained by selfish considerations or motives of personal 
rancour.'! Nor does he deserve to be blamed for his 
cruelty to Israel's foreign enemies, when we consider 
the imperfect development of the idea of morality in his 
time, and the fate that would have been in store for 
himself and his people, had the conquerors and the 
conquered changed places. He doubtless thought it 
absolutely necessary to cripple Israel's cruel and 
malicious neighbours; to the Canaanites at his own 
door he was gentle.? Compare him with Sargon or 
A&ur-bàni-pal, in whom cruelty was joined to the lust of 
conquest, and how great is his moral superiority ! Nor 
can we easily admit a doubt as to the genuineness of 
his religion. He lived in the fear of God, according to 
the standard of his times. 

The generous elevation of David's character is seen 
most clearly in those parts of his life where an inferior 
nature would have been most at fault —in his conduct 
towards Saul (with which the story of RiZrAH is in no 
way inconsistent), in the blameless reputation of himself 
and his band of outlaws in the wilderness of Judah, in 
his repentance (which we so greatly desire to believe) 
under the rebuke of Nathan, and in his noble and truly 
religious bearing on the revolt of Absalom, the accuracy 
of the account of which is guaranteed by the antique 
elements which it contains. His unfailing insight into 
character, and his power of winning men’s hearts and 
touching their better impulses, appear in innumerable 
traits of the history (e.g., 2 S. 1418-20 331-39 2315-17). 
His knowledge of men was the divination of a poet 
rather than the acquired genius of a statesman, and his 
capacity for rule stood in harmonious unity with his 

13. Was he lyrical genius. DEL was David really A 
a poet ? poet ? Did he, like the Arabian prince 
Imra' al-Kais, fascinate his half-primitive 

people by song? The old tradition knows him as a 
musician (1 S. 1614-32) ; late editors of the psalms, but 
not Amos (as most have supposed 4), as a poet. Several 
poems, too, are ascribed to his authorship in the Books 
of Samuel, and those who inserted them had a very 
definite belief on the subject (see SAMUEL, ii. 87). One 


1 It would be a strange exception to this rule if out of pure 
vindictiveness David urged his son Solomon to put certain 
persons who had injured him to death (1 K.21-9). Three 
answers may be given to this charge. (1) If David spoke in sub- 
stance these words, it was because he feared to leave Joab's 
bloodshedding unexpiated and Shimei’s solemn curse unneurral- 
ised by the death of the offenders: continued clemency would, 
according to the prevalent belief, have been dangerous. (2) The 
words ascribed to David imply a vigour of mind and a regard 
for the interests of the kingdom which the narrative does not 
permit us to assume in the dying king. After neglecting to 
communicate with the elders of [srael and Judah respecting the 
successor to the throne, it is not likely that David's mental 
powers suddenly rallied, so as to enable him to make this forcible 
and even eloquent speech. (3) This is precisely one of the 
eccasions on which a narrator was likely to invent. Solomon 
needed to be excused to unfriendly readers for having put Joab 
and Shimei to death. The excuse (which in the narrator's view 
was perfectly valid) could best be given by introducing it into 
& last speech of David. 

2 The allusion is to Araunah, or rather Adonijah, as the name 
should probably be read. See ARAUNAH. 

3 Even the MT of v. 54 only says, ‘ Like David, they devise 
for themselves instruments of (i.e. to accompany) song.’ This 
does not suit the context, which says, ‘who chant (read pz1223; 
cp 523: 1 fell out) to the sound of the harp,’ and then speaks of 
the wine-bibbing and the rich unguentis. Some detail of the 
banquet must be referred to in v. 5$. All hut the last word tg 
seems to be the conjecture of an ancient editor (before © was 
made), who found the letters of his text almost illegible. On © 
see Vollers, ZA TW 8 267 [8:] Probably the verse should 
read thus, vg opo Inde 523 nm ^y cian ‘who play on the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of song.’ 4125 ‘like 
David" is a gloss, as J. P. Peters and Winckler have independ- 
ently pointed out. Cp Is. 512, and especially Job 2112; alsa 


To mo Am. 5 23. 
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of them—the deeply-felt elegy on Saul and Jonathan— 
was taken from the so-called Book of JASHAR (g.v., § 2), 
and another—the short elegy on Abner— may have 
been copied from the same book. These occur in 
2S. 119-27 and 333f respectively. They have an 
antique air and are worthy of David. Whether any 
religious elements formerly present have been removed, 
we cannot say; but there is no special reason to think 
so. ‘That the song of triumph in 25S. 22 (=Ps. 18) 
and the ‘last words of David’ in 231-7 (both highly 
religious compositions) are Davidic, is not, on grounds 
of criticism, tenable. Nor can any of the psalms in the 
Psalter be ascribed with any probability to David. 
The eager search for possible Davidic psalms seems to 
be a proof that the seekers have taken up the study of 
the Psalter at the wrong end. That David composed 
religious songs is of course probable enough. When 
he and his companions ' played before Yahwé with all 
their might, and with songs and with (divers musical 
instruments),' ! it is reasonable to conjecture that ‘some 
of these songs had been made for the purpose by the 
poet-king.'? But how much resemblance would these 
psalms have had to the psalms of the second temple? 
and how could the David known to us from history 
have entered into the ideas of Psalms 32 and 51, which 
are assigned by Delitzsch and Orelli to the sad period 
of David's great sin? Would not that have been one 
cf the greatest of miracles? See PSALMS. 

[In the above sketch sentences have been here and 
there borrowed from the late Robertson Smith's art. 
* David' in the £7, especially where David's character 
and his originality as a ruler are referred to. The 
advance of criticism since 1877 required a fresh survey 
of the subject. On Renan's view of David in his Hist. 
d Israel, sce WRS Eng. Hist. Rev., 1888, p. 134 f. 
Duncker (Hist of Ant. vol. ii) is hardly less un- 
sympathetic than Renan, and his narrative necds 
adjustment to the results of critical analysis. St.'sG/7 
1223-298. and We.'s Prol, ET, 261-272, and //G®) 
56-64, are of the highest importance. Wi.'s GZ 1 is 
fresh and original, but often rash.  Cheyne's Aids 
('92), part 1, relates to the David-narratives; Ki.'s 
analysis in Kau. 7/5, the results of which are tabulated 
in chap. 1l, is provisionally adopted. See also Dr. 
TBS ('90); Kamph., Philister und Hebrier zur 
Zeit Davids, ZAT [86] 43-97; Marquart's Funda- 
mente ('97); and the articles in this Dictionary on 
Samuel and Chronicles (with the books there referred 
to) Prof. W. R. Smith's article in £P) should be 
taken with the corresponding portion of I2wald's //istory. 
Chandler's Life of David (1st ed. 1766) gives answers 
to the very real difficulties suggested by Pierre Bayle 
which are now superseded.  Stahclin's Zeben Davids 
(66) is recommended by Robertson Smith for the 
numerous parallels adduced from Oriental history. The 
late H. A. White's art. in Hastings DB has great 
merit. For an account of David as a tactician, see 
Dieulafoy's monograph. ] TOE G: 


DAVID, CITY OF (7131 VY), 2 Sam. 57 1 K. 210, 
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DAY. Among the ancients the day was reckoned in 

a great variety of ways. 'The Babylonians reckoned 
1. Ancient from sunrise to p de d from 
reckoning. sunset to sunset, the U mbrians Iron noon 
to noon, the common people everywhere 

from dawn to dark, the Roman priests and those by 
whom the civil day has been defined, as also the 
Egyptians and Hipparchus, from midnight to midnight ' 
(Plin. Z.V 279, 8 188). ‘From dawn to dark’ (a luce 
ad tenebras) was the ancient and ordinary meaning of 
a day (c^) among the Israelites; night, as being the 
time ' when no man can work' (Jn. 94), might, it was 
considered, be left out of account altogether, or, at all 


1 25.65. We emend, with Klost., after 1 Ch. 138, 
2 Che. OPS. 192. 
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events, as being the evident complement of the ‘day 
and involved in it, did not require explicit mention. 
Thus the word ' day ' came to have a twofold meaning ; 
at one time signifying the period from sunrise to sunset ; 
at another including day's inseparable accompaniment, 
the night, and embracing the whole period from one 
sunrise to the next. Only in cases where the contrast 
had to be brought out, or there was risk of ambiguity, 
was it necessary to name the night (a5) expressly, 
as, for example, in Gen.7412 3139. Apart from oy 
and the combination of pi and as, the Hebrews pos- 


sessed no expression for the civil day as including day 
and night; for the designation apa 2%. ' evening 
morning,’ which makes its first appearance in the 
second century B.C. (Dan. 814), equivalent to the Greck 
vuxOnuepov (2 Cor. 1125), is but a combination precisely 
similar to the older p and np". 


The Israelites regarded the morning as the beginning 
of the day; in the evening the day ‘declined’ or ‘went 
down,’ and until the new day (agọ, ‘ morning’) broke 


it was necessary to ‘tarry all night’ (cp Judg. 196-9 and 
the series in Nu. 1132, ‘all that day and all the night 
and all the next day’). Not till post-exilic times do we 
find traces of a new mode of reckoning which makes 
day begin at sunset and continue till the sunset follow- 
ing. In P, it is true, the expression ' day and night’ 
(e.g., Lev. 835 Nu. 921) is unhesitatingly used, not ‘ night 
and day,' and the evening following the fourteenth 
day of the first month is regarded as the evening of that 
day (Ex. 1218) ; but Lev. 2332 certainly reckons the day 
as extending from evening to evening, and the same 
mode of reckoning seems to have been in the mind of the 
writer (P) when, after describing the work of each day, 
he invariably adds, ‘So there was evening and there was 
morning, a first (second, third, etc.] day’ (Gen. 158 13, 
ete, wou}, "uj, nw CY ApS ay). The later mode 
of reckoning is shown also in the above-mentioned 
expression in Dan. 814 (apa any), in the order of the 
words ‘evening, morning, noon’ in Ps. 5517 [18], and in 
the ‘night and day,’ ‘night or day,’ of the late passages 
Is. 273 3410 Esth. 416.1 In connection with this later 
Jewish custom one has to remember the importance 
which the new moon (visible only in the evening) had 
for the Israelites in the determination of their feasts, 
and it must not be forgotten that other ancient peoples 
who observed lunar divisions of time (Athenians, Gauls, 
Germans) also began their day with evening. All 
the same, it is undeniably a somewhat unnatural mode 
of reckoning, and as far as Israel is concerned can have 
come into use only when it was desired to fix times with 
legal and uniform precision for the nation at large. 
'The ancient Israelites had no precise subdivision 
of the day for accurate measurement of time. They 
designated the various periods of the 
E ws dus day by the natural changes which 
a Um marked its successive stages, or by the 
I lites, successive occupations in ordinary daily 
Bros " routine Thus it was in the nature of 
things that morning (322), midday (ex), and evening 
(23y) should be distinguished, and equally so that 


morning should be spoken of as the rising of the morning, 
the breaking of the day (Gen. 19:5 3224 [25]), or the 
rising of the sun (Gen. 1923 323: (32]) ; midday, the heat 
of the day (Gen. 18x 1 S. 11 11) or the height of the day 
[EV the perfect day] (Prov. 418); afternoon, the time of 
the day's decline (Judg. 198) ; and evening, the time of 
the going down of the sun (Gen. 15 12 17) or of *the wind of 
the day’ or evening breeze (Gen. 38 Cant. 217 [when the 
day is cool] 46). Specially noticeable is the expression 
Dzy > t between the two evenings,’ met with only in 


1 In Dt. 2866 Jer. 14 17 the original text had ‘day and night’ 
(see ©); a late transcriber substituted ‘night and day’ in accord- 
ance with the mode of expression current in his own time. 
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P (Ex. 126 1612 2939 41 308 Lev. 235 Nu. 93511 2848), | 115 Ezek. 135 is. 212) and ‘day of Judgment’ (2 Pet. 37 


which can mean only ‘towards evening,’ ‘about the 
evening time,’ since it is used to indicate the same period 
that is called in Dt. 166 the time of the going down of 
the sun (cp Ex. 126 Nu.9351:). Whether the form 
ought to be taken as a dual, and 'the two evenings' 
understood as meaning ‘the evening of the sun and the 
evening of its still visible light,’ may be left an open 
question; but it is important to note that the evening 
sacrifice prescribed by the law to be made pa3y3 yra—t.e., 
towards evening (Ex. 2939 41 Nu. 2848)—was offered in 
the first century of our era in the afternoon between 
half-past two and half-past three (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 43 
and Mishna, Pesakim 51 ; also Acts31 103 3o, where the 
prayer associated with the evening sacrifice also is made 
at the ninth hour), and that only the Samaritans and 
Karaites maintain the old correct interpretation. The 
change possibly may not have taken place till after the 
Maccabean period ; for in Daniel (921) the daily offering 
is sull spoken of as zu nm 'the evening oblation,' 
and no place in the OT gives any hint of a change (cp 
on the other hand, the reminiscences of psalmody by 
night in the temple: r Ch. 933 23 3o Ps. 922 3 [34] 1841; 
cpl11962). By reference to functions of daily recurrence, 
morning is called 'the time of incense’ (Lk. 110) ; the 
middle of the afternoon, the time of the offering of the 
Minha (1 K. 182936) ; and the evening, ' the time that 
women go out to draw water’ (Gen. 2411), or ' the time of 
the evening oblation ' (Dan. 921; cp Ezra94/.). Cpalso 
' cock-crowing ' as denoting early morning (Mk. 14 3o 72). 
The OT affords no evidence that the Israelites divided 
their day into twelve hours as the Babylonians did. 
The sundial(?) of Ahaz (2 K. 209-11 Is. 

= s m 388), EUM was (see 1) AL), did not 
our lead t accurate me 2 t of 
ead to a niore accurate measurement o 

time on thc part of the people, and even at so late a date 
as that of Daniel (116 55) the Aramaic word ayy (‘hour’) 


does not mean any exact portion of time. Reckoning by 
hours is met with first in the NT, where the day consists 
of twelve hours (Jn. 119) or twelfths simply designated as 
first [second, etc. ] of the day, reckoned as beginning at 
sunrise (cp Acts215 Mt. 20356 274546 etc.), The hour 
was thus with the Jews a variable quantity, as it was 
also with the Babylonians, the twelfth part of the day 
ranging from forty-nine to seventy-one minutes according 
to the season of the year. The division of the day into 
twelve parts and the further development of the sexa- 
gesimal system as a whole had commended itself to the 
Babylonians from their observation that, at the vernal 
equinox, the time between the appearance of the first 
direct ray of the sun and that of visibility of the entire 
disk above the horizon amounted to a 36oth of the 
whole time during which the sun was visible in the 
heavens, or the 720th part of a full day reckoned from 
one sunrise to another. 
Equal divisions of the night were of older date than 
equal divisions of the day. Three night-watches were 
; recognised : the first (nm2&w ca; Lam. 
"di 5.5), the middie {anera baberi: Jud 
watches, ^'9^ 7 jT? nespi Judg. 
19; within which, of course, midnight fell, 
Ex. 114) and the last (2222 myce'x ; Ex. 1424 1 5. 1111). 


i 


From the NT we learn that, in the first century of ` 


our era at least, the Roman division into four watches 
had in common use superseded the old division into 
three (Mk.1335 óyé£, pecovixriov, adexropopwrlals] 
and mpwi; Mt. 1425 Mk. 648 Lk. 1238, cp Acts 124). 
From the division of the day into twelve hours the 
step to a similar division of the night was easy (so, 
certainly, in Acts2323; cp also Acts1633 Lk. 1239 and, 
for the last-cited passage, sce the parallel in Mt. 2443 
which speaks of ‘watch,’ not ' hour’). 

' Day' is sometimes used in a half-metaphorical sense. Thus 
in Hos. 215 7 5 it means ‘high day’; in Jobs: * birth-day ' ; in 


Lar 5027 Job1820 1523 Ps. 37 13, etc., ‘day of doom '; in Is. 
3[4]' day of battle.’ On the expression ‘day of Yahwe ' (Joel 
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yudpa xpioews) sce EscuATOLOGY, i. Paul uses the expression 
avOpwmiwn huipa (1 Cor. à in contrast to ġuépa rov xvptov (Lk. 
1724 1 Cor. 18 (sce Var. Bib.]; 5 xvpxax nue Rev. 1 10; see 
Lo&b's Day) to mean an ordinary ‘day of trial’ (Grimm 
compares Landiag, Reichstag). "bee art. 'Tag' in Winer's 
HWB, as also in PRE, and Riehm's //1/B ; Benzinger, HA 
202 f.; Nowack, //41214 /.: Herzfeld, G//( 57) 2 184 /. and 
Schürer, GV/2 234 3rd ed. 2 29o. K. M, 


DAY'S JOURNEY (DY WV. Nu. 1131; Hmepac 
OoÀoc, Lk.244) See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
For ‘ sabbath day's journey,’ see SABBATH, § 4, n. 


DAYSMAN (D'212), Job933 EV; EV™- UMPIRE 
see Murray under ‘daysman’; Davidson quotes 
y 1 


Spenser, Ferrie Queen, ii. 8 28). "8^ renders by ueoírgs 
kal éMéyxov. Sece LAW AND JUSTICE, § 10. 


DAY STAR. 1. (79; ewedopoc). Is 1412 RV; 
2. ($ucdbopoc), 2 Pet. lrg. See LUCIFER. 


DEACON and DEACONESS (AiakoNoc). 
l. The lVord.--We may consider first the use of 
the word and of its cognates. 


In the Gospels the word é&caxovos is used (1) literally, of a 
servant who prepares or serves a meal, Mt. 2213 Jn. 259; 
. (2) metaphorically (Mk. 935 1043 « Mt. 23 11 

1. Usage in 2026, Jn. 1226). lt is never used by Lk. who, 

Gospels. in what seems a parallel to sayings in Mk., 
prefers the participle ò óraxovovr (2226 /.); in 
one place (10 40), however, he uses dcaxorca of the preparation 
ofa meal. The verb (&xaxoveiv) is likewise used (1) literally, of 
preparing or supplying food (Mk. 413 Mi. 411 of the angels); 
13: (1 Mt. Lk.), at 1040 1237 178 Jn. 122 Mt. 25 44 (rather 
more widely); and again somewhat more widely (Mk. 1541. Mt. 
2755 Lk. 83) of the women who ministered to Jesus in his 
journeyings in Galilee; (2) metaphorically (Lk. 2225 7, ; Jn. 
1226) 

The ordinary word for a servant in the Gospels is óovAos, a 
bond -servant or slave; but a dovdAos may be called upon to 
Staxovecy (Lk. 177 /.), and in discharge of this function may 
be termed dcaxovos (Mt. 2281012). .3ovAos emphasises relation 
Io a master ; Scaxovos, performance of service. "he latter word 
is free from the associations of slavery which belong to the 
former. ]t was thus fitted for adoption as the description ef 
any form of Christian service rendered to Christ or to bis 
Church, 

Accordingly in Acts we find dcaxovda frequently in this sense : 
Acts 11725, the dcaxovda of apostlesInp ; 61, the daily 6coxorca 

by which the needs of the poorer brethren were 

2. In Acts, supplied; and, in contrast to this, the dcaxoma 

of the word (64) In 11 9 and 1225 takora 
is used of the help in the famine rendered by Antioch to the 
brethren in Judæa (a sense which recurs in Panl's epistles). In 
2024 Paul speaks more generally of fultiling the diaxovea which 
he has received of the Lord Jesus; and in 2119 he declares 
what God has wrought among the Gentiles through his dcaxcorea. 
The word &caxovos does not occur at all in Acts (as it does not 
in Lk.); but &dxorety is used in a literal sense in 62 of serving 
the tables; and metaphorically of Timothy and Erastus, who 
‘ministered’ to Paul (19 22). 

In the first of the four chronological groups of the Pauline 

epistles, the only instance of the word or its c nates is r Thess. 
32, where Timothy is called ‘the dcaxoves 
3. In Epistles. [or evrepyos, 5D* arm.] of God in the gospel 
of Christ’ [n the second group the words 
are freely used. Paul and Apollos are * étaxoroc through whom 
ye believed’ (1 Cor. 35). ' bbifferences of dtaxoviac’ are spoken 
of in 125; and of the household of Stephanas the remarkable 
hrase is used, ‘they appointed (ur 'set ^) themselves unto 
taxovia to the saints' (1015). This passage alone would show 
that the words were not yet limited to an official use. [n 2 Cor. 
the most noteworthy passages are 841920 911213, where the 
words are applied to the « llection in the Greek churches for 
the poor saints in Jerusalem, a service on which Paul laid the 
greatest stress as being a means of cementing the union between 
the Jewish and the Gentile portions of the Church. ‘The Epistle 
to the Romans (152531) shows us his anxiety on this matter, 
and his fixed resolve to carry out his project in person at an 
risk to liberty or life. Here again, then, dcaxovecy and d&kaxona 
are used of the ministration to temporal needs. In the same 
epistle (11 15) occur the notable words ‘I glorify my dcaxovia’ 
(as apostle of the Gentiles); and the wide range with which he 
uses the term is seen when he speaks of the temporal ruler as 
‘the óidxovos of God‘ (134). The application of the word to 
Phoebe of Cenchrez (16 1) will be considered presently (§ 4). 

In the third group Paul himself is twice styled a *é«axovos 
of the gospel' (Eph. 37 Col. 123), and once ‘a é«áxoros of the 
church" (Col. 124 /) Tychicus is twice described as ‘the 
beloved brother and faithful $«dxovos in the Lord’ (Eph. 6 2x 
Col. 47; in the latter place the description ‘fellow-servant’ 
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also is inserted); similarly, ‘ Epaphras, who isa faithful &táxoroc, 
on our behalf, of Christ’ (Col. 17). ‘The work of Staxovia is 
referred to in the widest sense in Eph. 412; and in Col. 41 
Archippus receives the message: ‘Look to the d&axovia which 
thou Fame received in the Lord, that thou mayest fulfil it.' In 
Philemon Paul says of Onesimus the runaway slave, ‘that on 
thy behalf he may minister to me’ (dcaxovy, v. 13). In Philip- 

ians the only instance is of special importance ; for the DOE 
is addressed ‘to all the saints . . . in Philippi, together with 
érioxorot and dtdxovor’ (L1). 

The fourth group consists of the Pastoral Epistles; and here 
the general sense of the words is still the most frequent. ‘he 
apostle thanks God (1 Tim. 1 12) for having appointed him unto 
Staxovia. Timothy is to bea g Scaxovos of Christ Jesus 
(16) and is charged to fulfil his Scaxovia (2 Tim. 45). Of 
Onesiphorus the apostle recalls how he ‘ministered’ in Ephesus 
(118); and of Mark he says, ‘he is useful to me for dtaxovia’ 
(411). On the other hand, the passage of most importance for 
our purpose is the code of regulations laid down in 1 Tim. 38-13 
for a class of persons who are definitely designated 8caxovot. 

Before considering these regulations we may return to Rom. 
16 1,* I commend to you Phoebe our sister, who is [also] 8caxovos 

of the church which is in Cenchrea.' It is 

4. Case of possible to interpret the word here either in the 

Phoebe. general sense in which Paul uses it so often, 

or in the official sense which we find in the 

later epistles to the Philippians and to Timothy. It is no 

objection to the official sense that the person so designated is 

a woman; for we shall presently see that at Ephesus the Order 
included deacons of either sex. 

On the other hand, since there is not in the two earlier groups 
of Paul's epistles any other indication that &axorvéa is a special 
office in the Church, this, which occurs in the second group, 
would be a solitary and somewhat puzzling exception. More- 
over, as Cenchrez was the E. port of Corinth, this case practi- 
cally belongs to the Corinthian church. In that church special 
mention is made of the &axoréa of Stephanas and his household, 
the word étaxovia being used in its broadest sense. There also 
Chloe and her household were of note. 1t may be, therefore, 
that Phoebe was another woman of influence who held a corre- 
sponding pre-eminence of service in the neighbouring port, a 
pre-eminence that earned for her at the apostle’s hands the 
honourable title of dcaxoves of the church; for she had been 
a helper (perhaps we should render it ‘a patroness,’ mpóoratıs) 
of many and of the apostle himself. If we could assume that 
the diaconate was formally established in the Corinthian church 
at this time, we should certainly conclude that Phoebe was one 
of the women who served it; but this assumption is in sharp 
contrast with the silence of Paul's epistles as to any kind of 
definite ecclesiastical organisation at Corinth. 

Of Phoebe, then, we may say with security that she is a 
witness to the important services rendered by women in the 

rimitive Church; but in tracing the history of the diaconate 
it will not be wise to assume that the word Staxovos is used of 
her in the strictly official sense. As a matter of historical 
evidence this passage must be left out of the count as being, at 
any rate, uncertain testimony. For a technical diaconate in 
Paul's writings we are thus reduced to two passages, Phil. 11 
and r Tim. 38-13. 


II. Origin and functions of the Diaconate.—The first 
recognition of any need of organisation in the Christian 
community occurs in connection with the 
daily meal in Jerusalem (see CHURCH, 
§ 11). The word deacon is not applied 
in Acts to the seven men who were on this occasion 
appointed to the service of the poor ;! we have already 
noted that didxovos does nor occur in Lk. or Acts. 
Nevertheless, by the later Church tradition, they were 
constantly regarded as the earliest deacons; and so 
strong was this feeling that the number of deacons in 
some churches was limited to seven. Names apart, 
they truly represented the essential feature of the 
diaconate, as the Church's organ for service to her 
poorer members. In other communities, especially in 
the Greek world, this service was destined to take a 
different form ; but the deacons of the Pauline epistles 
at Philippi and Ephesus had a similar function, though 
the circumstances in which they discharged it were very 
dissimilar. 
Greck churches, and here the order from its commence- 
ment is found to include the services of men and women 
alike. The admission of women to the diaconate 
could scarcely have arisen in the Jewish communities ; 
but it was probably felt to be natural in places where 
women were in general accorded a larger liberty. 
Whilst then we recognise the germ of the institution 
in the appoir«ment of the Seven in Jerusalem, we must 


5. Origin of 
Diaconate. 


1 Cp Hatch, Early Christian Churches, 49. 
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look to the Greek churches for the development of the 
definite and permanent order. 

As the personal ministry of Paul drew to a close, and 
as it became evident that the ‘return’ of Christ was 
indefinitely postponed, it was natural that ecclesiastical 
organisation should assume a new and increasing im- 
portance. It is in harmony with this that we find the 
apostle in a later epistle recognising expressly 'the 
bishops and deacons' at Philippi, very much as he 
had recognised the 'episcopate' of the presbyters of 
Ephesus, when he thought that he should see them 
again no more (Acts 2028). ' Those who ruled,’ and 
'those who served' under them, were coming to form 
definite classes, to which the natural designations of 
overseers (émískorot) and servants (Otáxova) were be- 
ginning to be formally appropriated. Accordingly, in 
the first epistle to Timothy the apostle 
lays down regulations for the two 
classes under these titles. The differences in the 
regulations help to show us the nature of the functions 
to be discharged in the two cases (1 Tim. 81-13). The 
rules which should govern the choice of deacons must 
be cited in full :— 

* Deacons in like manner must be grave, not double-tongued, 
not given to much wine, not eager for petty gains, holding 
the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. And they too 
are first to be tested, and then to minister, if they be irreproach- 
able. Women in like manner must be grave, not slanderers, 
sober, faithful in all things. Deacons are to be husbands of 
one wife, ruling well their children and their own houses ; for 
they that have ministered well acquire a good standing for 
themselves and much boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.’ 

The essence of these regulations is that deacons, 
whether men or women, must be persons of character, 
who can rule their tongues and are temperate in the 
use of wine.  'Trustworthiness is demanded of the 
woman, as strict honesty is of the man: this doubtless 
points to the fact that Church moneys would pass 
through their hands. Deacons are to know what they 
believe, and to live in accordance with it; but no 
aptitude for teaching is demanded of them, nor any 
qualifications for exercising discipline. The service 
of the deacons is the house to house service, which 
deals primarily with temporal wants. 

In the AV the women spoken of here are represented 
as the wives of the deacons. This interpretation puts 
à serious strain on the original Greek, and it is now 
generally abandoned. It finds no parallel in any 
demand for special qualifications in the wives of bishops. 
It belongs to a period when the diaconate of women 
had been wholly lost sight of ; and it cannot be main- 
tained in face of the fact that women were undoubtedly 
admitted to this office in the early ages of the Church's 
history. 

For the later confusion between deaconesses and widows 
see Wtpow; and for a full historical account of the female dia- 
conate see The Ministry of Deaconesses by Deaconess Cecilia 
Robinson (98). JAR 


DEAD, THE, and DEATH. The preliminaries may 
first be briefly considered. To kiss the dead (Gen. 

Di lof 501) and to close their eyes (Gen. 
Lo EOS 464) and mouth (Mishna, Shab. 235) 

neiaa immediately after death was looked 
upon as a deed of natural piety. In NT times the body 
was washed (Acts 937), anointed with sweet-smelling 
ointments (Mk. 161 Lk. 241 Jn.127), and wrapped in 
linen cloth (Mt. 2759 Mk. 1546 Lk. 2353), or the hands 
and feet were bound with grave-clothes and the head 
covered with a napkin (Jn.1144) The age of these 
customs must remain uncertain, as they are not alluded 
to in OT; but the old belief that in Sh&ol the dead 
would be known by their dress, the king by his diadem, 
the soldier by his sword, the prophet by his mantle (1 S. 
2814 Ezek.3227), leads to the inference that the dead 
were buried dressed as in life. In later times, delicate 
foods, ornaments, gold and silver, and all kinds of 
valuables were placed with the body in the graves of 


6. Functions. 
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princes and nobles! (Jos. Ant. xv. 34). If what we read 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 84 xvi. 71) as to the plundering of David's 
grave by Hyrcanus and Herod is to be accepted, this 
custom also is very old. EMBALMING [g.v.] was not in 
use. On sacrifices to the dead, cp EscitATOLOGY, 8 3. 

'The usual method of disposing of the dead was by 
burial (Gen. 2319 259 358 Judg. 29 832 etc.). In r S. 
318-13, wiere we read of the burning of the body of 
Saul, the text is corrupt (see Klost. ad /oc.), as is also 
the case with Am. 610. Burning was looked upon as 
something abominable, as an injury to the dead (Am. 
21); it was used, by priestly law and old. custom, only 
in a few cases, to render the death sentence more severe 
(Josh. 725 Lev. 2014 219); ep LAW AND JUSTICE, § 12. 
‘The aversion to the burning of the body was con- 
nected with the belief that the soul even after death was 
bound to the body. Not to be buried was a terrible 
disgrace which one could hardly wish even to one's 
greatest enemy (Am. 2: 1 K. 1322 1H:11 164 2124 2K. 
91o Is. 3312 Jer. 732 82 922 [21] 1416 164 Ezek. 295). 
The spirits of the unburied dead wander restlessly about, 
and in Shéól are condemned to lie in the corners (Ezek. 
3223 Is. 1415 etc. ). Burial alone so bound the spirit 
to the body that it had rest and could harm no one. It 
was therefore the sacred duty of every one who found a 
corpse in the open field to give it burial (x K. 1411 164 
2124 Jer. 733 2 5. 21 1o, and especially Tob. 118 28). In 
ceases of death by stoning the pile of stones took the 
place of a regular grave (Josh. 726). Cp the Greek idea 
as given, for example, in the Aatigone of Sophocles. 

Rapid interment was necessary on account of the hot 
climate, and even without express biblical authority we 
may assume that then, as now, in the East, it usually 
took place on the day of death (cp Dt. 2125). The body 
was carried to the grave on a bier (2 5. 33: [595]; Lk. 
714 [copos]. Coffins were not used by the Israelites 
(2 K.1321); Joseph's bones were placed in a colin 
(pow; gopds) in conformity with the custom of the 
Egyptians (Gen. 5026).3 The stone coffin (sarcophagus) + 
was adopted by the Jews (as also by the Phoenicians) from 
the Egyptians long after the exile, but only by the wealthy. 
The procession of friends, who would of course often be 
mourners, was accompanied by hired mourners singing 
lamentations (2 S. 331 ; cp MOURNING CusToms).® ‘The 
place of burial was determined by the belief that the unity 
of the family and tribe continued after death. The bodies 
of those who wished to be reunited with their parents and 
family in Shéol had to be buried in the family sepulchre 
(see Tombs, ESCHATOLOGY). 

See Benzinger, Arch. (94), § 23; Nowack, HA (93), 8 323 
and Bender in /QA, 1894 /. I. B. 

‘Death’ (ND, GaNaTOC) can mean, not only the 
process or state of death, but also the realm of the dead, 

2. Biblical ax d Deu 2815 Hos. 1314 

a ou m s. 0s [6] 9 13 [14] 22 15 [16] 68 20 [21] 89 
48 [49] 107 18 Prov. 218 727 Job 2822 3817 
Rev. 1:8 68 20:3/. In Rev. 68 RV prints Death, to 
correspond to Hades. Both are persouifications ; ep 
the later Jewish representations of ABADDON [y.v.] 
and .l/4wet4 (* Death ') as two of God's chief angels 
(cp DESTROYER). ‘The dead’ in AV corresponds 
not only to engs (often) but also to mwgaz (Ps. 8810 

1 On Joh3:5, where some plausibly find an allusion to the 
treasures in royal tombs, see Tomas. 

2 Sce, however, the ingenious suggestions of WRS Rel 
Sem.'2) 372, Wellb. is fully conscious of the difficulty of Am. 
610 (Die KL. Proph.\3) 87); also Schwally, Das Leben nach 
dem Tode, 48. 

3 In Job2132 eopós (bier, coffin) is used in GA to render 
Q3, ‘tomb’ or ‘sepulchral mound '; but ewpov [DC] or ewpo 
[XN] is the better reading. See Tomas. 


* Cp Bep, $ 3. 
5 Cp Lk. /12. Whether we may compare Job21 335 is un- 
certain. Di. denies, Dubm affirms this. The whole passage is 


obscure and not very coherent. 

6 On the mourning-women in primitive Babylonia see Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ. 684. They also washed, prepared, and arranged 
the dead body. 
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[tr] Prov. 218 9:8 21:6 Is. 149 261419; inconsistently 
Job 265, ‘dead things’). RV sometimes has ‘ they that 
are deceased’ (e.g., Job 265); in mg. always ‘the 
shades; Heb. Rephaim.' 
We will examine the above passages, beginning with : 
(a) Job20 s, of which Schultens remarks, 'Suhita nox diem 
solemque adimit." RV, and virtually Davidson, render thus— 


They that are deceased tremble 
Beneath the waters and the inhabitants thereof. 


Davidson comments, ‘This abode of deceased persons lies deep 
down under the waters of the sea and all the inhabitants of these 
waters, for the sea belongs to the upper world. Yet the power 
of God is felt even at this immeasurable distance from his abode 
on high.’ To us this may appear natural ; but to those who be- 
lieved that the ‘shades’ were ' forgotten by God ' (Ps. 88 s [e]), it 
would scarcely appear so. The Hebrew of 265 is also not worthy 
of the context. Probably we should read (Ax. Times, 10 382 
UMay '99]) : 

He makes the sea and its billows to start (in alarm), 

He terrifies the waters and the floods thereof. 

(^) In Ps. 88 10 (11] the shades are represented as incapable of 
‘arising and praising God.’ In ‘arise Kirkpatrick secs a refer- 
ence to the resurrection, an idea which the psalmist finds incon- 
ceivable. (c) Prov. 2 18 /, no return from the shades. (4) Prov. 
918. Those who frequent the house of Madam Folly (z. 13)are, 
as it were, shades already (anticipating Dante). (e) Prov. 21 16. 
Folly leads surely to the shades. (7) Is. 149. When the over- 
thrown king of Babylon appears in 5héól, the shades themselves, 
especially the royal shades, are in excitement. Some tidings of 
his greatness have reached them, and they marvel to sec one 
who had claimed to sit with the gods reduced to their own 
miserable state. The poet takes some liberty with the popular 
belief, or else revives an earlier form of it In the legend of 
Ištar, / 19, we read, ' ] will raise up the dead to eat the living.’ 2 
(g) Is. 261419. ‘The shades will not rise . . . to life shall the 
earth bring the shades’ (S8O7). The resurrection hope. See 
EscHATOLOGY, § 287 

Böttcher (De inferis, § 112 ff) derives the word 
Repha im (axes) from v'an, projicere. The giants are 
‘hurled ' to Shé6l, and then, as the chief 
inhabitants of Shéol, give their name to 
of term : . 

Rephā'im the whole population. Duhm (on ls. 149 

P *" and Job 265) holds the same view as to 
the transference of the title AepAd' 7 from the giants to 
all other inhabitants of Deathlaud. ‘This theory mis- 
takes the meaning of the Repha' 7m of Genesis, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, and gives a doubtful meaning to q ~es. 
It also assumes as correct a passage (Job 265) which is 
certainly corrupt. It is an old view revived (see Schultens 
on Job, 1737. p. 705). Most critics, however, hold that 
Rephd im =the flaccid, weak,’ a natural development 
of alaan (cp Jer. 624 etc.). — '.Art thou also become 
weak (mn) as we?’ ask the shades (Is. 1419, RV). But 


this is far too easy, and the Hebrews would hardly have 
spoken of the spirits of the dead as ‘the weak ones.’ 
' [ see a god coming up out of the earth,’ says the wise 
woman to Saul (18.2813 RV). The word ought to 
mean 'the terrible," or ‘the wise,’ or the like. In the 
later OT books the condition of those in *héól is por- 
trayed in very gloomy colours ; but these books do not 
express the primitive popular belief No doubt Ae- 
ghá' im is a mutilated or modified form of some primitive 
religious term. A sister-form is most probably TERA- 
PHIM [g.2.]. Cp Sayee, Hibbert Lects. 450, n. 5. 
SUI B, S27 T K C 


DEAD SEA, THE, the usual designation of the lake 
in which the course of the Jordan terminates, occurs 
nowhere in OT or NT though it was not un- 
common in antiquity (0áAacca vexpá ; Paus. 
v.73; Galen 420; Justin xxxvi. 36; Eus. OS 261 32), 
and is found in Vg. of Josh. 316+ (mare solitudinis quod 
nunc vocatur mortuum). 

In the OT this lake is occasionally called simply ‘the sea' 
(Bj, four times, and in the expression ‘from sea to sea’); also 
“the Salt sea’ (OST D", nine times ; 7] @dAaoga ràv adwy [adds, 
3 áve], mare salis, sm. salsissimum); ‘the sea of the plain,’ 
RV ‘sea of the Arabah' (72792 D), five times; [5] OdAacca 
[ris] 'ApaBd ; mare solitudinis, m. deserts; in the three places 


3. Origin 


1. Names. 


1 epee) op nago VPN cea pÀ, 
2 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 569. 
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where both designations are employed 'Salt sea' is used to 
explain the expression ‘sea of the Arabah’); and, in three 
places, ‘the eastern feast, former] sea' (*22127 OQI: ù 6áAaaaa 
Ù mpos &varoAàs Porvixavos, 7) 0. 3) npo; mare orientale).! In 
Diod. Sic. (243 1998) and in Josephus (often; sce especially 
B/iv. 84) it is 'AadaArtris Aiuvy; so also in Pliny (acus As- 
phaltites; HNv.\515). Josephus also has 7 Zodopires Aín 
(Ant. v. 122); cp the Sodomitish sea’ (nare Sodemiticunm) of 
4 Esd.57. This name occurs also in Edrisi (3 s, transl. Jaubert, 
1 338), who calls it the sea of Sodom and Gomorrah an the sea 
of Za'rah (Zoar). lis name in Arabic (at least since the eleventh 
century) is Bahr (or Buhetrat) Lit; but this does not prove 
the name of Lot to have remained attached to the sea in local 
tradition for four thousand years. H arises simply from the fact 
that Lot and the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah are men- 
tioned in the Koran. 


From the biblical point of view the Dead Sea is not 
very important. The references to it in the OT occur 
generally in topographical connections, especially in 
definitions of the eastern fronticr of the land of Israel. 
There are two notable exceptions : (a) where it comes 
into the story of the Cities of the Plain, and (^) where it 
is referred to in the prophetic descriptions of Ezek. 47 
and Zech.148. The NT does not refer to it at all. 

From the geographical point of view it is other- 
wise: the interest of this lake is quite extraordinary. 
‘The Jordan valley, running from N. to 
S., begins to sink below sea-level as far 
N.asa little below Lake HTüleh ; the Lake 
of Galilee is some 680 feet lower, and thence the 'Arabah 
or Ghor continues to fall till the surface of the Dead Sea 
is reached at a distance below the sea of some 1300* 
feet. At the opposite extremity of this lake ends 
another valley, coming from the S., formerly called the 
Arauatt [7.2.] Thus the lake constitutes the deepest 
portion of what is the most strongly marked depres- 
sion (unconnected with the sea) on the surface of the 
globe." It has no effluent. Should the question be 
asked, whether in former times the Jordan, after passing 
through the Dead Sea, may not have flowed on south- 
ward falling at last into the Red Sea (Elanite Gulf or 
Gulf of 'Akabah), it may suffice to point out how much 
below sea-level the Dead Sea is, and further, that the 
valley to the S. of the Dead Sea is really two valleys. 
One ruus N., the other 5., and the intersection or water- 
shed is at a height of 650 feet above the level of the 
Red Sea and of the Mediterranean (according to the 
PEF survey).! Thus the two basins are hydrographic- 
ally distinct, which is confirmed by à stratigraphical 
study of the sedimentary deposits on the valley floor 
(Lartet). 

‘The geological investigation of Palestine and of the 
Dead Sea, carried on mainly by Fraas, Lartet, Hull, 
and Blanckenhorn, has proved, con- 
trary to previous ideas, that the Dead 
Sea cannot possibly date from the 
historical epoch, and that it must have presented, at 
any rate from the beginning of the quaternary epoch, 
practically the same aspect and configuration as at 
present. Traces can still be seen, however, of a past 
time when the water stood as much as 1180 feet above 
its present level, as well as of another phase in which 
the difference was only 348 feet; in short, the waters 
have gradually subsided to their present position. 

The actual level is that at which the evaporation exactly 


counterbalances the daily influx of water from the Jordan and 
the other affluents. Of these last, the chief, including certain 


2. Geographi- 
cal interest. 


3. Geological 
investigation. 


1 Notwithstanding the continued advocacy of the wrong view 
in PEFO, 1898, 112-13, it is certain that Innes en in Dt. 342 
(AV ‘the utmost sea’; RV ‘the hinder sea,’ mg. ‘the western 
sea’) is not the Dead Sea but the Mediterranean ; cp Dr. 11 24. 

2 The (not very wide) variations from this figure can for the 
most part be explained by differences between one season and 
another, which can cause the level of the lake to rise or fall some 
ro or 15 feet. It is at its highest in April and May. 

3 The discovery of the great depth of the suriace of the Dead 
Sea below sea-level belongs to modern times; it was made in- 
dependently and almost simultaneously by Schubert on the one 
hand, and Moore and Beek on the other, in 1837 ; and afterwards 
confirmed by Russegger and by Symonds. 

4 'l'he distance from the watershed to the Red Sea is about 
46 m., and to the Dead Sea over 73 m. 
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winter torrents, are: (a) on the eastern side, reckoning from N. 
to S., the Wady Ghuweir, the Wadys Zerk&-Ma‘in (Callirrhoe 
Möjib (Arnon), Beni-Hamád, ed-Derā'a (Kerak), Numéreh, el- 
Ahsii (or es-Sáfiyeh) ; (4) on the S., the Wadys Tufileh, el-Jeib, 
el-Fikreh (these three traverse a marshy plain, the Sebkhah, 
which stretches immediately southwards from the Dead Sea and 
is bordered by gigantic thickets of reeds); (c) on the western side 
going from S. to N., the Wády el-Mubauwat, the Wady Seyi 
(10 the S. of which lies Sebbeh, the ancient fortress of M asada), 
the spring of 'Ain-Jedy (Engedi), the Wady en-Nàr (Kedron), 
and the spring of ‘Ain el-Feshkhah (cp BETH-AKABAH), to the S. 
of which is the headland known as Ras el-Feshkhah. 


The amount of daily evaporation! has been estimated 
at 134 millimetres, and the daily contribution of the 
Jordan alone at 6,000,000 tons (the volume of the 
Rhone at its influx into the Lake of Geneva is 22,000,000 
tons). Another feature of it is its great density, which 
arises from its salinity (the mean is 1.166). At a depth 
of 1000 feet the solid matters contained in the water 
represent 27 per cent of the total weight. These sub- 
stances are mainly chlorides of sodium, magnesium, and 
calcium, also certain derivatives of bromium. The 
chloride of magnesium gives the water a very dis- 
agreeable taste; the chloride of calcium gives it its 
slightly oily consistency. The eyes, and some assert 
also the skin, are powerfully affected by contact with it. 
Garments receive from the evaporating water a saline 
deposit, with indelible spots of an oily appearance. 
The salt encrusts also the many trees and pieces of wood 
which lie stranded on the shore; so much so that they 
form a characteristic feature of the landscape, and recall 
the striking antithesis in Jer. 17 5-8. 

A bath in the Dead Sea at once proves its difference 
in density from other seas or from fresh-water lakes. 
Eggs float on it. ‘The human body 
being lighter than the water, swimming 
becomes difficult, the head alone of the 
swimmer tending to sink. The boiling point of the water 
is 221’ F. It is remarkably limpid, and has a beautifid 
colour, now blue, now green. To think of this lake as 
sombre and sad is quite an illusion ; its intense colouring, 
its varied effects of light, its scarped overhanging slopes 
broken by deep gorges, produce a picture of wild and 
sublime beanty. ‘The scenery round the sea is very 
fine,’ says Conder ; ‘it is compared, by those who have 
seen both, to that of the Lake of Geneva." The present 
writer, whose home is in Geneva, agrees with this com- 
parison, it being understood that it is between the 
northern portion of the Dead Sea and the eastern end 
of the Lake of Geneva towards the embouchure of the 
Rhone. Another conimon error about the Dead Sea is 
that its waters have no motion; on the contrary, it is 
constantly agitated by the winds, and stornis sometimes 
drive huge billows to the shore. It does not owe its 
name to this imagined immobility, but rather to the fact 
that no sort of living creature—fish, crustacean, mollusc, 
etc.—can subsist in its waters, the only exceptions being 
certain inferior organisms and microbes, as shown by 
the investigations of Ehrenberg and of the zoologist 
Lortet (not to be confused with the geologist Lartet). 
This fact—which is conclusively proved by the death 
not only of the fish carried down into it by the Jordan 
(their bodies serve as food for numerous birds which 
frequent the neighbourhood), but also of salt-water 
fishes—has given rise to various incorrect ideas. Thus 
it has been said that birds attempting to fly over it drop 
down dead ; this is a mere imagination—a fable which, 
like a host of earlier witnesses, the present writer is able 
to contradict from ocular testimony—or perhaps it may 
be the result of a confusion with some other lake (sce 
Reland, 244 Æ). It is equally false to say that the 
shores of the Dead Sea derive their barrenness from the 
pernicious action of its waters. What hinders the 
growth of plants in its vicinity is not the presence of the 
lake itself, but the absence of fresh water whether from 
affluents or by precipitation. Wherever there is fresh 


4. Character- 
istic features. 


1 The evaporation produces whitish or bluish clouds which 
float above the water. Hence ‘a smoking waste’ (Wisd. 107). 
Cp NIBSIAN. 
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running water, as at Engedi, where there is a thermal 
spring (79° F. ), vegetation flourishes (cp Cant. I 14) and, 
as elsewhere throughout the Ghór, exhibits a com- 
bination of tropical plants with others belonging to the 
Mediterranean region. Finally, the scant population 
of its shores is to be accounted for more by the torrid 
temperature (above 100° F. in the shade) than by any 
infertility or positive insalubrity. 

In fact, the lake has not always been so deserted ; witness, for 
example, the town of Tamar at the SW, extremity. Even the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee have gradually come to be wholly 
abandoned except in three or four localities. “lhe shores of the 
Dead Sea too had once a very different aspect. Both in 
antiquity (we learn this from Tac. //isz. 56 and also from the 
Madeba mosaic) and so recently as the time of the Crusades 
when Kerak and other fortresses had such an important position, 
the waters of the Dead Sea were enlivened with ing vessels. 
Nor were the curative qualities of the water of the Dead Sca 
unknown in the Roman period. Julius Africanus speaks of 
these baths as wholesome (Reland, 253 /.), as also does Galen 
(i6. 241 /.), who (wrongly) adds that an artificial substitute could 
be ohtained by the simple expedient of saturating ordinary sca 
water with added salt. Mention is often made of the mephitic 
odour exhaled by the Dead Sea (sce NissnAN); bur it has not 
been shown that the lake itself is the cause of this. 1t may be 
occasioned either by the marshy lagoons by wlach the lake is 
bordered, or by the mineral springs of the neighbourhood. The 
sulphurous odour, which reminds one of that of rotten eggs, is 
particularly noticeable near ‘Ain el-Feshkhah. 

The lake, as we have seen, lies N. and S., with a 
maximum length of 474 m., a maximum breadth of 1o 
m. (Josephus gives 66 and 17 m. 
respectively) and a superficial area of 
360 sq. m. (the Lake of Geneva being 224 sq. m.). 
It is divided into two unequal portions by a peninsula, 
11-12 m. in length and about 40-80 ft. above the level 
of the lake, flat for the most part, but with a range of 
hills rising 300 ft. ‘Phis peninsula, formed of white 
calcareous marl, with deposits of salt and gypsum, 
projects from the Ie. shore ; it is separated from the W. 
shore by a channel about 3 m. in breadth. The name 
of the peninsula is el-Mezra'ah or el-Lisàn ; the last 
designation, ineaning ‘the tongue,’ has been brought 
into connection with the mention of the pe (EV the 


bay [mg. : Heb. tongue ‘] that looketh southward ') in 
Josh.1525; but whilst the modern Arabic term is 
applied to the land in the middle of the lake, the two 
biblical passages refer to the water at the two ends of 
the lake (cp Is. 11:35; ‘the tongue of the Egyptian sea‘), 
The N. promontory of the Lisin has been named Cape 
Costigan and the 5. Cape Molyneux in honour of two bold 
explorers who navigated the Dead Sea in 1835 and 1847 respec- 
lively. We ought also to mention the expeditions of Moore and 
Beck in 1837 and of Symonds in 1841, and especially that of 
Lieut. Lynch of the U.5. navy in 1848 and that of the Duc de 
Luynes in 1864, both of which were of great importance.! 


The portion of the Dead Sea to the N. of the Lisdn 
is much the larger, and reaches a great depth (1278 ft. ). 
The S. smaller portion is quite shallow (10-18 ft.), and 
in parts even fordable. Possibly this portion is of less 
ancient date than the rest of the lake, and may have 
arisen within historic times in consequence of some sub- 
silence of the land. ‘The shores immediately bordering 
on this section are the most saline of the whole country. 
"There are salt marshes in the neighbourhood, and it is 
there that, running parallel with the W. shore, the 
curious ridge of rock salt, a veritable hors d'auvre as 
Lartet (p. 87) picturesquely calls it, occurs. It is 
called Jebel Usdum or llajar-Usdum or Khasm- 
Usdum, —thus echoing the name of Sodom,—and rises 
to a height of 600 ft., with a length of 3$ m. and a 
breadth of over half a mile. In its immediate vicinity 
can be scen, occasionally at least, detached pillars of salt, 
suggesting some resemblance to a rudimentary colossal 
Statue. 

Another peculiarity is the presence of asphalt in the 
Dead Sea basin (see BITUMEN), whence the Greek name 

of Asphaltitis (cp Tac. //ist. 56; Str. 
5. OGRE. 152.42; Diascor, 199; Diod. Sic. 1928). 
1 Since 1893 rowing boats, sailing boats, and, more recently, 


even steam launches have occasionally been at the service of 
travellers. 


5. Dimensions. 
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Near the lake are found beds of a whitish chalky marl, 
and also of bituminous marl. It is not, however, from 
these deposits on its shores that the water of the Dead 
Sea derives its bituminous constituents, but rather, no 
doubt, from deep subaqueous beds; there la been 
observed a marked coincidence between the appea ance 
of considerable bituminous masses floating on the surface 
and the occurrence of the earthquakes which at intervals 
desolate the whole of that region. When these take 
place quantities of bitumen are broken loose and come 
to the surface; the natives are diligent in collecting 
them, but hitherto no methodical exploitation of these 
mineral resources on a commercial basis has been 
atgenipted, "The existence of bituminous constituents 
in sinall quantity in the water can always be shown. 

Notwithstanding the presence of this bitumen, of 
sulphur springs, and of masses of sulphur which are 
met with here and there, as also of certain igneous 
formations, the region of the Dead Sea niust not be 
included in the category of volcanic territories properly 
so called. On the contrary, in opposition to the asser- 
tions of certain travellers too richly endowed with 
imagination (e.g., Russegger and van de Velde), the 
very competent geologists already named agree in 
doubting whether any large part in the formation of 
this region ought to be attributed to igneous forces.! 

The cretaceous beds rise in regular stages on the W. bank 
from the margin of the lake. On the other shore the arrange- 
ment is no less regular; but under the cretaceous beds there are 
carboniferous strata and beneath there are other formations still 
more ancient, At the most it may be adnatted that certain 
volcanic agitations have made themselves felt in the depths of 
the Jake. Blanckenhorn (77/7717, 146, p. 59) recalls and 
attaches importance 10 an observarion made by Molyneux and 
quoted by Ritter (705 7.) relating to a whitish belt of foam 
stretching from the NW, of the lake towards the Lisan an | 
following on the whole the median line of the lake, above which 
a whitish vapour lingered in the air. From this phenomenon, 
supported by certain other indications, he concludes the existence 
of a fault in the fl or of the jake which is prolonged in the 
channel skirting the Lisán and terminates in the S. portion of 
the lake near the embouchure of the W. Muhauwat. On roth- 
12th March of this year (1899) the author of this article witnessed 
the same phenomenon as that seen by Molyneux in i747. 

In a general way we might deseribe the geological 
formation of the Jordan valley and Dead Sea basin. by 

the technical expression efondrement. 

7. The story . NEU M D ur 
in Gen. 19 I he phenomenon occurred at the time of 
me“ the transition from the tertiary to the 
quaternary epoch. — 1t is not possible, therefore, to estab- 
lish any relation between the formation of the Dead Sea 
as a whole and the catastrophe described in Gen. 19. 
At most that narrative might possibly admit of being 
connected with certain events of a more local character 
and of secondary importance, which might have occurred 

within historie times (sce Lor, 5S1DD1M, SODUM). 

As we have not to deal with the historic al side of the question, 
but with the geographical only, it will suttice to say (a) that the 
text of. Genesis speaks of a rain of fire and brimstone and a 
pillar of smoke rising to heaven, but neither of an earthquake, 
nor of an igneous eruption, nor of an inundation ; (4) that there 
is nothing to show that the cities of the Pentapolis were in the 
plain of Siddim ; (c) that the remark in Gen. 145 ‘the plain of 
Siddim which is the Salt Sea’ may be a conjecture of the 
narrator or even the gloss of a copyist or late reader ; (4) that 
account must be taken of the meurtion of the Zi&£ir of Jordan 
(Gen. 1310-12 1917 25 28 29) ; (e) that pos-ibly a disuncuon must 
be made between the actual position of the Pentapolis and the 
position assigned to it by later writers, inasmuch as these 
entertained perhaps divergent opinions as to this point; ( /) 
that the position of Zoar 1s as problematical as that of the other 
four cities ; finally (g) that scholars are divided into two camps 
—those who place the Pentapolis in the N. of the Dead Sea, 
and those who place it in the 5. 


In complete contrast with its sombre narratives 
regarding these doomed cities, the OT, in two propheti- 
cal passages of Ezekiel and Zechariah already cited, 
describes the transformation of the waste and barren 
regions of the Dead Sea by a life-giving stream issuing 
from the temple, fertilising all that it touches so that 
fish and fruit-bearing trees abound. 


. The well-known geologist von Hoffmann has adopted this 
view. 
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Reland, Palestina, 238-258 ; Seetzen, Reisen, 1405-430 
2217-274 293-385 37-16 4352-365 367-389 401-403 ; v. Schubert, 
K Reise in das Morgentand, 384-94; Kobin- 
8. Literature. son, Bibl. Res. 201-253 463-501 601-608; 
Phys. Geogr. of the Holy Land, 187-216 (65); 
Ritter, Vergl. Erdkunde der Sinai-Halbinsel, von Palestina, 
etc. ii. 1553-780; Der Jordan und die Beschiffung des Todten 
Meeres č 50); Tobler, Topographie von Jerusalem, 2906-952; 
de Saulcy, Voyage autour P^ la Mer Morte (53); Rey, Voyage 
dans le Haouran et aux bords de la Aler Morte, 215-306; 
Fraas, Aus dem Orient: Geologische Betrachtungen (67), 62-67 
73-78; Das Todte Meer (67); Tuch, Ueber den Ursprung des 
Todten Meeres nach dem AT (63); Lynch, Narrative of the 
US Expedition to... the Dead Sea (49) ; Official Report of 
the US Expedition, ew. (52); Duc de Luynes, Voyage d'Ex- 
ploration à la Mer Morte (75, seg.), see especially vol. iii., 
Géologie, par M. Louis Lartet ; A. Stoppani, Z} Mare Morto 
(75); E. Falcucci, Z? Mar Morto e la Pentafolt del Giordano 
(81); Hull, Mount Seir (89) chap. 13 /.; Memoir on the 
Geology and Geography of Arabia Petræa, Palestine, etc. (89); 
Guérin, Description de la Palestine (74): Samarie, 160-96; 
Lortet, La Syrie d'aujourd'hui (84), 389-442; Tristram, The 
Land of israel (82), 255-360; G. A. Sm., Hist. Geog. of the 
Holy Land (94), 497-516; Blanckenhorn, ‘ Entsteh. u. Gesch. 
d. Todten Meeres,’ ZDPV, 19 1-59 (96); ‘Noch einmal Sodom 
u. Gomorrha,’ 78. 21 65-83 (98) : ‘Das Tote Meer u. der Unter- 
gang von Sodom u. Gomorrha’ (98); Diener, ‘ Die Katastrophe 
von Sodom u. Gomorrha im Lichte geologischer Forschung,' 
Mitth. der K.-K. Geogr. Ges. in Vein, 1897, pp. 1-22). Lu. G. 
DEAL, TENTH (|O7'U7), Lev. 14:o. See WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


DEATH (@aNaToc), see DEAD, THE. 


DEBIR (27; AaBeiN [B*], -p [AL], AaBein [B5]), 
king of Eglon, defeated and slain by Joshua (Josh. 103 
cp 23). 

DEBIR (33; AaBeip [BAL]). (1) A place in the 
S. of Judah (Josh. 1038 f. etc.) ; see K1RJATH-SEPHER. 

2. In Josh. 157, na27 is by AV taken as a place-name 


on the N. boundary of Judah ; it has been identified by 
some with the present Thoghret ed Debr near Talat 
ed-Dam (Adummim) on the way from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. 

The text, however, is uncertain and the word may not be. a place- 
name. (65 renders: ‘to the fourth part (mynn) of the vale of 
Achor.' Di. suggests the translation ' backwards'—z.e., * west- 
wards '—4 33 meaning ‘behind’; but there is no other instance 
of its geographical application.! 

3. Josh. 1326; RVmg. LiDEBIR. GAS 

DEBORA, RV Deborah (AcBBwpa [BN], AemBwpa 
[A], the grandmother of Tobit (Tob. 18). 

DEBORAH (73133, ‘a bee,’ $ 68; cp WRS in 
Journ. Phil 14 [85] 120; AEBBwpa [BAL]. 1. A 
heroine who, with the aid of Barak, de- 
livered the Israelites from their Canaanite 
oppressors. The victory is celebrated in 
the triumphal ode, Judg. 5. The Israelites, 
particularly the tribes which had settled about the plain 
of Jezreel, had been reduced to great straits by the 
Canaanites, who, holding the fortified cities along the 
plain (Judg. 127), blockaded the main roads and cut 
off communication, while from their strongholds they 
harried the country so that the unwalled villages were 
deserted (56 f.). Incited by Deborah, the Israelites at 
last took up arms against their oppressors. Under 
Barak as their leader, Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh 
united with Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtali, and gave 
battle to Sisera and the confederate Canaanite kings 
in the plain not far from Taanach and Megiddo. 
The Canaanites, notwithstanding their formidable iron 
chariots, were put to rout; the waters of the Kishon 
completed their ruin. Sisera, seeking refuge in flight 
at a nomad's tent, was killed by a woman, Jael. 

The history of the struggle is related somewhat 
differently in chap. 4,? according to which Barak, at the 
summons of Deborah, raised ten thousand men of the 
tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali, occupied Mt. Tabor, 
and from that position attacked Sisera as the latter was 
advancing against him. A more serious difference is that 


1 Read 77279, ‘to the wilderness ’—z.¢., of Judah. Beth- 
arabah (cp 156) was one of its cities (1561_#). 
2 On the relation of chaps. 4 and 5 in general, see JUDGES, $ 7. 
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in chap. 4 the oppressor of Israel, from whomitis delivered 
by Deborah, is Jabin king of Hazor, acityin Upper Galilee; 
whilst Sisera is only Jabin's general. In the action, how- 
ever, Jabin plays no part ; and we can only surmise that 
the story of Sisera has, by mistake, been connected 
with a tradition of a conflict between some of the 
northern tribes and the king of Hazor (cp also Josh. 11). 

From chap. 4 we learn that Deborah was a prophetess 
—an inspired woman ; that her husband's name was 
Lappidoth ; and that her home was between Bethel and 
Ramah, whither the Israelites resorted to her for judg- 
ment. Chap. 5:5, however, seems to prove that she 
was of the tribe of Issachar ; and other considerations 
would incline us to think that she lived in or near the 
plain of Jezreel. (For a conjecture on this subject see 
DABERATH.) That her home was in Mt. Ephraim may 
have been inferred by the author of 45 (an editorial 
addition to the narrative) from the existence of a tomb 
of Deborah under a tree below Bethel, where, according 
to the patriarchal legend (see below, no. 2), the nurse of 
Rebekah was buried (Gen. 358). 

Barak, who shares with Deborah the glory of the 
victory, was from Kedesh in Naphtali (46). This city 

is somewhat remote, and in the account of 

2. Barak. Sisera's flight seems impossible. It has 
been conjectured by Wellhausen (CH 221) that the name 
of the more famous Kedesh in Galilee has here sup- 
planted an obscure KEDESH (g.v., 2) in Issachar (1 Ch. 
672 [s7]—mentioned with Daberath not far from Mt. 
Tabor); a suggestion which is the more plausible that 
51s, if the text be sound, connects Barak also with 
Issachar (cp BEZAANANNIM, KISHION). It is possible 
that Kedesh in Naphtali, in the immediate vicinity of 
Hazor, comes in some way from the story of Jabin. 

The Song of Deborah bears in itself the evidence that 
it is the work of one who had lived through the great 

struggle which it celebrates, and is for 

DE that reason of inestimable value as an 

' historical monument. It is also not only 

one of the oldest Hebrew poems which have come down 

to us, but one of the greatest. On its date cp SISERA 

and POETICAL LITERATURE, § 4 (iv.). See also His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE, § 2. 

Few odes in the world's literature, indeed, can be 
compared with this triumphal Te Deum. Unfortunately, 
the text, especially in vv. 8-15, has suffered grievously 
from the injuries of time. 

Until very recent times, Deborah has been universally 
believed to be the author. It is ascribed to her in the 
title ; and this testimony was thought to be conclusively 
confirmed by v. 7, ‘ Until I, Deborah, arose.’ The form 
ofthe Hebrew verbs in this verse, however, is ambiguous, 
and the clause might equally well be interpreted, * Until 
thou didst arise, Deborah’ (cp v. 12) ; whilst © and Vg. 
render in the third person (cp v.15). On the other 
hand, the natural inference from v.15, and especially 
from v. 12, is that the heroine is not the poet. 

On the subjects of this article see, further, Moore, 
Judges ('95), and cp JAEL. On the Song of Deborah, 
cp HADRACH, KADEsH (2), KISHON, MEROZ, and see 
A. Müller, Das Lzed der Deborah (87); G. A. Cooke, 
The History and Song of Deborah ('92); additional 
literature in Moore, of. cit., 127, 136. 

More recent studies, chiefly in the text, are: Grimme, ZDMG, 
'96, 572 7; Marquart, Fundamente isr. u. Jud. Gesch. (96) ; 
Budde, Actes d. Xme Congrès d. Orientalistes, 220 ff. (96); 
Ruben, /QR, '98, 541 /f.; Riess, Preuss. Jahrb. 91295 ff.; 
(d Müller, Actes d. Č Xime Congrès d. gum 4 ub p- 

99J. «P . 


2. Rebekah's nurse who, according to J, died and was buried 
below Bethel under the oak known as ALLON-BACUTH (Gen. 358, 
peBBwpa [E], SeBoppa [L]). She is alluded to, but unnamed, in 
2459, where she accompanies Rebekah on her departure from 
Bethuel [J]. To connect these two traditions would make her 
about 150 years old at the time of her death. [For a radical 
emendation of the text which removes this difficulty, see DINAH.) 

See, further, DEBORAH (1). 


DEBT (‘X°’), 2 K.47; ÀaNioN. Mt. 1827), DEBTOR 
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(an? Ezek. 187; xpeodiAetuc, Lk. 741). See Law 
AND JUSTICE, § 16, and TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


DECALOGUE (H AekaAoroc, sc. BiBAoc ; deca- 
logus, sc. liber), a term adopted from Patristic Greek and 
Latin, and meaning what we commonly call the ten com- 
mandments. Ultimately, the name comes from the LXX 
which in this case adheres closely to the original Hebrew 
r and speaks, not of ten commandments, 
a Mame but of ten words (óéxa Móryot or phata, 
* Ex. 3428 Dt. 413 104). Fhe decalogue, 
according to the biblical narrative, was uttered by God 
from Horeb and written by him on two tables of stone 
which he had prepared. Afterwards, when Moses had 
broken the tables in indignation at the idolatry of the 
people, he was bidden to hew other tables on which God 
again wrote the ten words. They were the foundation 
of a covenant (4¢77/4) between Yahwé and his people 
(Dt. 413) and were placed in the ark as the ‘testimony’ 
(duth) or revelation of Yahwe's will (Ex. 2516) ; see 
COVENANT, 8 6 (ii. . 

The two parallel texts of the decalogue, cue in Ex. 20 
the other in Dt. 5, present striking points of difference. 

ATRL wO In ne sabbath is to be kept bas 
cause Yahwè made all things in six days 
and rested the seventh ; in Deuteronomy, 
because the slave as well as his master needs rest. lere, 
too, as in the command to honour parents, there are 
amplifications of language peculiar to the recension in 
Deuteronomy. fn Exodus the Israelite is forbidden to 
covet his neighbour's house, and then wife, slave, and 
cattle are specified as possessions included within the 
Iiebrew idea of house or houschold. In Deuteronomy 
the commandment is adapted to a later and more humane 
view. First, the Israclite is not to ' covet' his neigh- 
bour's wife. Next, he is not to ‘desire’ his neighbour's 
house, land, slaves, etc. ‘The separation of the wife from 
mere property is very significant (see FAMILY, § 6). 

How comes it that the parallel texts vary so seriously ? 
The answer now generally given is that originally the 
deealogue was composed of concise precepts, which were 
expanded in different ways by later editors. ‘Fhe deca- 
logue was incorporated in his work by the Elohist ; it 
was repeated by the Deuteronomist and lastly by the 
Priestly Writer. No wonder then that, in the final 
redaction of the Pentateuch, each text of the decalogue 
offers clear marks of the Deuteronomical style, whilst in 
Ex. 208-1: the Deuteronomie motive of humanity has 
been supplanted by the example of God's rest after the 
week of creation—evidence of a super-redaction in the 
spirit of P (cp Ex. 31176 Gen. 22^). Commandments 6-9 
preserve their primitive form, We may therefore on that 
analogy restore the decalogue to its original form thus :— 


texts. 


DEcatoGvE OF Exopus 20 

1. Thou shalt have no other gods beside me. 

2 Thou shalt not make unto thee any (graven) image. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of Yahwe thy God for a vain 
end. 

4. Remember the sabbath day to hallow it. 

5. Honour thy father and thy mother. 

6. Thou shalt do no murder. 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour, 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour s house. 

(a) In their arrangement the commandments fall into 
two pentads, or sets of five each, corresponding to the 
two tables. The first table sets forth 
the law of piety in the pure worship of 
Yahwé and in reverence to parents, the 
second table exhibits the law of probity or duty to fellow 
Israelites, conceived, however, in an exclusively negative 
form. This is the scheme known to Philo (De Decalogo, 
12) and Josephus (Anz. iii. 55), adopted by the Greek 
and Anglican churches, as also by the Scottish and 
other churches of the Calvinistic type, and approved, 
among recent scholars, by Dillmann. 


3. Arrange- 
ment. 


1 Perhaps for purposes of Sorcery. 
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Another arrangement (adopted by Knobel and, in 
1869, by Kuenen) is to count the opening statement, ‘1 
am Yahwe thy God,’ etc., as the first ‘word,’ and bind 
the commandments against foreign gods and image wor- 
ship into one. ‘This is the ‘Talmudic division, which is 
sull in force among the Jews, and is also of greater 
antiquity in the Greek church than some have supposed, ! 

Augustine, too (and he is followed by Roman Catholics 
and Lutherans), treats the prohibition of serving other 
gods and worshipping images as one commandment. 
He makes this the first, however, not, like the modern 
Jews, the second 'word.' Hence he has to divide the pro- 
hibition of coveting into two commandments, viz. : one 
against covetinga neighbour's wife, the other against covet- 
ing his goods. “Fhe objection to the Talmudie scheme is 
the awkwardness of alaw which makes up the number ten 
from one statementof factand nine precepts. The Augus- 
tiniau scheme cannot be fitted to the text in Exodus and 
canscarcely have been intended even bythe Deuteronomist. 

The order given by the Vatican text of the LXX 
in Exodus is ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery, 'Fhou 
shalt not steal, Thou shalt not murder,' and in Deutero- 
nomy ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
murder, Thou shalt not steal.' Probably the variation 
arose from the feeling that the prohibition of adultery, 
as the destruction of family life, should be immediately 
connected with the injunetion to honour parents. 

We come next to the question of date. ‘The Elohist 
document (perhaps a later edition of it) is our earliest 
4. Dat external witness, and that does not carry us 

ere? hack beyond the middle of the eighth century 
B.C. Nor does internal evidence point to a much earlier 
time. The character of the deealogue, which is not 
ritual but almost purely moral ; the prohibition of images, 
apparently unknown to Elijah and Elisha; the retine- 
ment which forbids thoughts of covetousness (the Hebrew 
cannot fairly be taken otherwise); all lend support to the 
view that the decalogue is grounded on the teaching of 
the great prophets of whose discourses we have written 
records. [t has been compared with the loftier teaching 
in Micah 66-8, and may belong to the same age, je., at 
earliest that of Manasseh (see, further, MOSES). 

The reasons against a date very much earlier are 
clinched by the modern discovery that there was another 

decalogue older in character. True, we 

5. Second à : i 

d older Cannot say for certain how each particular 

an precept of this older decalogue ran. We 

do know, however, that reference is made 

to it by the Yahwist in Ex. 3428, and further, that the 

decalogue itself is imbedded in 10-26, and there is, there- 

fore, no doubt about its general character. Wellhausen’s 
reconstruction is as follows :?— 


Decalogue. 


DECALOGUE oF Exopus 34 


- Thou shalt worship no other god. 

Thou shalt make Hee no molten gods. 
- The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep. 
. Every firstling is mine. 
Thou shalt observe the feast of weeks. 
- And the feast of ingathering at the year's end. 
- Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven. 
- The fat of my feast shall not be left over till the morning.3 
- The best of the firstfruits of thy land shall thou bring to the 
house of Yahwé thy God. 

ro. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's milk.4 


The Yahwistic legend which encloses this decalogue 
is simpler and more natural, for here it is Moses, not 


1 Geffken (Einzhetlung des Dekalogs, 1838) found it to occur 
first in Syncellus (circa 790 A. D.) and Cedrenus (1 130); but Nestle 
has shown that it is to be met with in the Codex Vaticanus and 
the Ambrosianus. See Nestle, xf. Times, 8 426 f (July 97), 
and cp Redpath, ‘Codex Zittaviensis, Axf. Times, 8 383 
(May '97). 

2 gene cp Stade, GV/1 510; Staerk, Deuteronomium, 


CON OD 0M c 


According to the more original text in Ex. 23 18. 

4 The non iber ten is gained by omitting the command of the 
seventh-day rest (which is out of place in the cycle of annual 
feasts), and tlie command that all males should appear before 
Yahweé thrice in the year (which is merely a recapitulation of the 
three preceding laws). 
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Yahwé, who hews the tables and writes the words. 
decalogue represents that ritual of outward worship 
which was essential to the early stages of national 
religion, but was subordinated to ethical monotheism 
by Amos and his successors. Yet even this decalogue 
must be put long after the time of Moses. ‘The feasts 
mentioned imply an agricultural life, and must have been 
adopted by the Israelites after their settlement. 

See Oehler, Old Testament Theology, 1267 ff. (88 85, 86) ; And, 


for the later criticism, Kuenen, /7ex. 244; Smend, ATRe 
: d 278 /.; Rothstein, Das Bundesbuch, 
6. Literature. (88); Budde in ZA WW ('91), pp. 994%, 220 7. ; 
Bantsch, Das Bundesbuch (92); Meissner, 
Der Dekalog (93); Montefiore, JQR 3286 f., Addis, The 
Documents of the Hexateuch, 1136 F. Robertson Smith (£509) 
art. * Decalogue ") in 1870 held that the decalogue, as a system 
of ' ten words, was as old as Moses, though the original fourth 
commandment must have had a much simpler form. He also re- 
jected the hypothesis of a second decalogue. How largely he had 
modified his views in later years on both points may be gathered 

fron O7/C2 334% See also Exobus, ii. 8 4. AVIS AT 


DECAPOLIS (AekarroAic [Ti. WH]) is the name 
given in the gospels (Mt. 425 Mk. 529) to a territory in 
Bashan and Gilead covered, or affected, 
by the power of a league of ten or more 
Greek cities (called in Mk. 7 31 rà öpa 
AexamóNMews, by Pliny HN v. 15, 
Decapolitana regio). Josephus calls the league itself 
both AexámoMs (B/ iii. 97) and ai év rH Xvpig déxa 
modes (Vita, 65 74). Other early instances of the 
name are Ptolemy v. 1522, and C/G, no. 450, of 
the time of Hadrian. Eusebius describes the Deca- 
polis of the Gospels as a region (see below, § 2). 

The first Greek cities in Syria were founded by the 
veterans of Alexander, and from his time their numbers 
were rapidly increased by the immigration of Greeks 
under the patronage of the Seleucids and Ptolemies. 
On the west the Grecks settled in ultimately Hellenised 
Phoenician and Philistine towns; but beyond Jordan 
many of their settlements were upon fresh sites. Among 
the oldest were Pella, Dion, Philadelphia (on the 
site of Rabbath-Ammon), Gadara, and Abila—all strong 
fortresses by 218 B.C. (Polyb. 571; 1639; Jos. Ant. 
xii. 33; Stark, Gase, 381). Bosra had become largely 
Greek in the time of the Maccabees (1 Mace. 524 7). 
Gerasa and Hippus are not mentioned till the first 
century B.C. (Jos. Anz. xii. 153.4; BJ i. 48). 

As the Hellenic world came under Roman sway, 
various confederacies of Greck cities were formed, both 
for purposes of trade, like the Hanseatic League, and 
for defence against alien races (Mommsen, Prov. of the 
Kom. E'np., Eng. ed. I 2647). Such eonfederation 
was nowhere more necessary than in Syria, where, after 
the success of the Maccabees, and especially under the 
Jewish king Alexander Jannzeus (104-78 B.C.), the 
Greek cities must needs have combined against the 
common danger of overthrow and absorption by their 
Semitic neighbours. Such combinations, however, if 
they were formed, proved a failure till the Roman legions 
led by Pompey reached Syria in 65. Then the Greek 
cities took a new lease of life. Several called themselves 
after Pompey, and several dated their eras from the 
year of his Syrian campaign, 64-63 B.C. Among these 
were Gadara, Hippos, Pella, Dion, Abila, Kanata, 
Kanatha, and Philadelphia. Pompey gave them, or 
after this time they gradually reeeived, municipal free- 
dom, the rights of coinage, asylum, property in the 
surrounding districts, and association with one another. 
They were, however, put under the Roman Province of 
Syria (Aad. xiv. 44 D/ i. 7 7), and taxed for imperial pur- 
poses; their coins bore ‘the image of Cæsar'; and 
they were liable to military service (57 ii. 1819), Some 
of them, certainly with the reservation of their rights, 
were afterwards transferred from the Governor of Syria 
to the direct authority of Herod. 

From Pompey's time to Hadrian's (106 A. D.), Rome's 
grasp of Eastern Palestine was neither constant nor 
effective. It was during this time, and in this region of 


1. Greek cities 
and conledera- 
tions. 
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unsettlement, that the League of the Decapolis arose. 
The precise year we are unable to fix ; it may not have 
been till after Herod's death in 4 B.C., but probably 
. was soon after Pompey's campaign. 
en oed At first, as the name implies, the League 
' comprised ten eities. Only one lay W. 
of Jordan—Scythopolis, the ancient Bethshean. Com- 
manding the approach to the others, by Esdraelon, from 
the Greck cities of the coast and the Levant, Seythopolis 
remained the capital of theleague. All the other nine lay 
either upon the three great roads which, crossing Jordan, 
traversed E. Palestine, or on the trunk road which these 
ultimately joined : Pella, Gadara, and Hippos on the 
E. edge of the Jordan valley, and the Lake of Galilee; 
Dion, Gerasa (modern Jerash), and Philadelphia on or 
near the S. road ; Raphana, somewhere near the central 
road; Kanatha (now Kanawat, see KENATIt), where 
the central road joins the great trunk road from N. to 
S. at the foot of the Jebel Hauràn ; and Damascus, at 
the junction of this road with the northernmost of the 
three roads, All the sites are certain except those of 
Raphana and of Dion. These form the earliest list that 
we have—Pliny's in ZAV 516[18]. Other cities were 
added. Ptolemy gives eighteen, omitting Raphana, and 
adding other nine, mostly towards Damascus, — Abila, on 
a branch of the Yarmük 12 m. E. of Gadara; Kanata, 
either the modern Kerak or el-Kunciyeh in en-Nukra ; 
Kapitolias, probably the modern Beit er-Ràs, near 
Irbid ; and some of the Semitic towns incorporated in 
the extension of the [empire in 106, such as lZdrei and 
Bosra. Each of these cities held sway over the territory 
in its neighbourhood. Round Hippos was Hippene 
(BJ iii. 31) ; round Gadara the country of the Gadarenes 
(Mk. 51 according to one reading), which, if we can 
judge from the trireme on some Gadarene coins, extended 
to the Lake of Galilee. In the fourth century Jerome 
calls all Gilead the ‘region of Gerasa.’ These suburban 
properties or spheres of influence must have touched 
onc another, and the remains of the long aqueduet from 
the centre of Hauran by Ifdrei to Gadara is one proof 
of how far they extended. The ' Decapolitan region’ 
(coasts of Decapolis) was, therefore, a wide and solid, 
if loosely defined, territory lying on the E. of the Lake 
of Galilee and stretching across a large part of Gilead. 
Eusebius (OS) defines the Decapolis of the Gospels 
as lying in Peraa round Hippos, Pella, and Gadara. 
Pliny, however, describes it as interpenetrated by the 
Jewish Tetrarchies (/7.V 516); and in particular the 
territories of Herod Antipas in Galilee and Perwa were 
probably so joined across Jordan as to cut off, from the 
E. Decapolis, the suburban territory of Scythopolis. 
Within this region of Decapolis Hellenism was pre- 
dominant in the time of the ministry of Jesus, and thence 
it flowed out upon Galilee. This is 
proved by a trace or two in the 
Gospels themselves (e.7., the presence of a large herd 
of swine in Gadara), by the ample ruins, still extant, of 
Greek architecture (the most glorious period of which, 
however, was not till the time of the Antonines), and 
especially by the constant communication between the 
Decapolis and the Mediterranean ports and Greece, 
and by the flourishing state of Greek literature in the 
Ten Cities. “The Decapolis had, in each city, temples 
to purely Hellenic deities, theatres, amphitheatres, and 
various athletie institutions. Yearly were the rayxparia 
celebrated—games in which every form of physical 
strength was exhibited. There was a vigorous 
municipal life of democratic constitution. Gadara was 
the birthplace or home of Philodémus the Epicurean (a 
contemporary of Cicero), Meleager the epigrammatist, 
Ménippus the satirist, Theod6rus the rhetorician (the 
tutor of Tiberius), and others. The Greek writers of 
Damascus are still better known. | Gerása had a school 
famous for its teachers. Besides, the League, being 
largely a commercial union, pushed the Greek methods 
of trade across W. Palestine; the result is seen in the 


3. Civilization. 
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many commercial and travellers’ terms and names for 
objects of trade and human consumption which, in the 
centuries immediately before and after Christ, passed 
from Greek into Hebrew, See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Besides the ancient authorities already cited, see Epiphanius, 
Hares, 297; De Mens. et Pond. 15; Stephanus Hyzant.. De 

Urbibus (Basil., 1568, ed. Dindorf, n 1825) 
Literature. especially the art. Tepaga; Reland, "alestina 

198, 203, 506; E. de Saulcy, Ma mrsmatique de la 
Terre Sainte, Paris, 1874; Schür. //rst. 894 J. ; GASm. HG 
chap. 28 ; and various worksof travelin E. Palestine. G. A. S. 

DECK (U^p) Ezek.276 RV"; EV BENCHES. 
See SHIP. 

DEDAN (117, oftenest Aaidan [BNADEQ]), a son of 
RAAMAE (see GEOGRAPHY, § 23), son of Cus, Gen, 
10; (P), or of Jokshan, son of Keturah, Gen. 253 (J), 
1 Ch. 132. 

aav (| ADEQL)], &e. [XL], 8acdan [RDQ], 8apdav [L 1Ch. 
1 32), Sarda, [D], Sav (V), xac Sav [Q4], padcap [E], 10v85a6av [B]. 

As the name of a people it also occurs in ls. 2113 
(‘caravans of DEDANtTEs' [so RV; AV DEDANIM], in 
connection with the ' land of Tema’; arðar [BNAQ], but 
in Aq. and Sym. dwdaveu ; and in Theod. ~nd Orig. dard. 
[Qr ]), Jer. 2523 (with Tema and Buz), 498 (where it 
is thought of as adjoining Edom), Ezek. 2513 (where 
(55^9 reads diwxdpevor; cp (5^*L for 393 in Lev. 2617; 
Pesh. un Ezek. 2720 (with Arabia, Kedar, Sheba, 
and Raamah, as trading with Tyre), 3813 (with Sheba), 
but not 2715 (see Ropanim). These passages (to 
which add Gen. 243 1 Ch. 132) all point to Arabia, but 
some to the southern, some to the northern region. 
3) occurs in Min. and Sab. inscriptions (see especially 
Glaser, Skisse 2397). Probably Dedan was a tribe with 
permanent seats in S. or central Arabia (Glaser, Zc., 
locates N. of Medina) and trading settlements in the 
NW. F. B. 

DEDICATE, DEDICATION. For WTD, £/déf (lit. 
‘to separate,’ more usually rendered ‘to consecrate,’ 
‘hallow,’ or ‘sanetify’) see CLEAN AND UNULEAN, 
81/. For OW, dédram, see BAN. 

325. inak, €CKAINIZEIN, means prop. ' to initiate’; 
see CATECHISE, and cp BDB, s.v. Various dedication 
ceremonials are described, mostly in late documents. 

There is the dedication of the temple in 1 K.81-63 (see 7, 63: 
évexaivigev) || 2 Ch. 52-75 (75: évexacioer), a ‘dedication’ of 
the altar being separately referred to in 2 Ch. 79 (érmatveapev) ; 
that of the altar of the tabernacle is described in Nu. 7 Nd 
(Pa éyxacopuer); that of the walls of Jerusalem as rehuilt by 
Nehemiah in Neh. 12 27 f (ev éykasviois reiyovs). No special 
rite is prescribed for the dedication of a new house referred to in 
Dt. 205 (érexacviaev). — On the dedication of temple and altar in 
the Maccabean period, see the following article. — The dedication 
or ratification of a covenant with blood, and the dedication or 


inauguration of a new and vital way of access to God are 
alluded to in Heh. 9 i8 (see CavEN Ge) and Heb. 10 20. 


DEDICATION, FEAST OF THE. On the 15th of 
Chislev of the year 145 of the Seleucid era (= Dec. 
168 B.C.) during the religious persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a pagan altar was set up on the 
altar of burnt offering at Jerusalem, and on the 25th 
of the same month sacrifice was for the first time 
offered upon it (1 Macc. 14:1-64 2 Mace. 61-11; Jos. 
Ant. xi. 54) Three years afterwards (165 B.C.), 
Judas the Maccabee had recovered Jerusalem and the 
temple. The temple was then cleansed, the altar of 
burnt offering displaced by one entirely new, new 
sacred vessels made, and the temple reconsecrated with 
great festivities. “These lasted for eight days, beginning 
on 25th Chislev 148 of the Seleucid era (Dec. 165 B.C. ), 
—that is, on the very day on which, three years before, 
the altar had been desecrated (1 Mace. 4 36-39). 

In commemoration of these events, the feast of the 
dedication (agen (Megilla, iii. 46; Bikkurim, 16; Rosh 
hashana, 13, etc.]; rà évyxalria, Jn. 1022; al nudpar 
éyxaimopol ToU Ovoragryplov, 1 Macc. 459 ; xadapopds 
ToU lepod 2 Macc. 1:8), lasting eight days from the 25th 
of Chislev, was celebrated ‘with mirth and joy' (per 
evppoovvns kal xapás) annually. According to 2 Macc. 
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106 it was observed after the manner of the feast of 
Tabernacles, and in another passage it is even called 
the feast of tabernacles of the month Chislev (zuZpa« 77s 
oxnvomnylas ToU xageAev, 2 Macc. 19). The special and 
distinguishing peculiarity in its celebration was the 
illumination of synagogues and houses. 

At the door of each house one light, at least- in the case of 
those who could afford the expense, as many lights as there were 
persons in the house—had to be displayed ; on the second day the 
number of lights must be doubled, on the third trebled, and so on. 

Jewish tradition explains the eight-days' duration of the feast, 
and the custom of displaying lights, by the assertion that a 
found only one small cruse of consecrated oil, but that it lasted 
for eight days instead of only lor onc. 

The probability is that the illumination, like the dura- 
tion and other features of the feast, was taken over from 
the feast of tabernacles and referred to the relighting of the 
golden candlestick (1 Mace. 450). See CANDLESTICK. 

No mention of this custom of illumination is made in the 
books of Maccabees or by Josephus; the description of the feast 
by Josephus as ‘the feast of lights’ (wra), however, doubtless 
has reference to them (At. xii. 7 7), and his explanation of the 
name as coming from the unexpectedness of the restoration of 
religious freedom to the nation (ex rov map’ éArídog otuac« raura 
nutv havnvar Thv €fovatav [sc. Ths 6pnaxeias]) also may be safely 
taken as having the same reference. 1n both of the letters pre- 
fixed to 2 Macc, the observance of this feast is urgently pressed 
on the Jews in Egypt (2 Macc. 19 162 16); it is natural to pre- 
sume that when, in the second of these (on the text of «hich sec 
Ball in Far. Apocrypha), the story of Nebemiah’s mira: ulons 
discovery of the sacred lire is referred to, the writer saw a parallel 
to it in the relighting of the altar-fire by Judas, and desired to 
associate the commemoration of both events with one feast. 
From the time of year and the employment of lights and greci 
branches in the celebration, Wellhausen (//G 210 [ jrd ed. 25¢]) 
conjectures that the feast originally had reterence to the winter 
solstice, and only afterwards came to be associated with the 
events recorded in Miu cabees. 

The proper psalm for the Feast of the Dedication is 
Ps. 30; hence its inscription, mgn princes’, Yadpds 
wos Tov éykauwiguov Tou olxov, ' Dedication-song of 
the house (temple).’ 

Sce the commentaries on 1 Macc. 459 and Jn. 1022 ; also 
A. G. Wahner, de -z2138 sive Sesto f ncaeniorunm judaro, 
origine nativitatis Chr si, 1715; Oehler, in AAC) 3 543 /. 
[ard ed, isle Che O25. 17S, 32,247; Nowack, //-1 (94) 
2200 f. ; Schürer, G/1" 1 162 n., with its references to literature 
on the post-talmudic feasts. Cp also articles by Krauss and 
Levi in A / 3024-45, 204-219, 220-231 (94). H B. 

DEEP. THE (DNA, “Adm; always without art. except 
in Is. 6313 Ps. 1069 ; Ass. amu, tåmtu, timdu, ‘the 
sea’; agvacos, in Job 38 ;o corruptly acedobs [gen.]; 
in Prov. 827 ér’ ávéuov [?] ; Prov. 828. ris tar’ opavov. 
Ecclus. 4323 z23 [avecorv ; in à Heb. gives mens. 6 
abri ; but the clause is corrupt]). 

Originally zöme was feminine: note the phrase nz? gin, 
Gen. 711; ls. 51 10 Am. 74 Ps. 867 and the plur. ending 674. 
See also Gen. 4925 (yns €xovans ravra) Di. 3313 Ezek. 214 15. 
But, at first apparently with the plur. form, the original view 
came to be disregarded, and #4öm treated as a synonym of C; 
(plur. : Ex. 155[móvros] B[xUga] Ps. 7717 10726. Sing. ; Ezek. 
314 Jn. 26 Hab. 310 Ps. 423 [not 104o, but cp Bà.), Job 14. 
On Dt. 87 see Kön. Syn. 467). 

See ABYSS, DRAGON, end. 


DEER, FALLOW (5r) Dt14s 1K.423 [5:3] 
AV; sce ROE, 4. 

DEFILE, DEFILEMENT (N22), Lev. 182, f. 
COMMON, and cp CLEAN, 8 14. 


DEGREE occurs in a passage of some interest with 
reference to early church offices. What is the ' good 
degree" (AV) or rather, * good standing ' (RV) which is 
assured to those who have ‘served well as deacons’? 
Ba6uós kaAós isthe phrase. According to Hort(CAr. Eccl. 
202) it means the vantage-ground of influence and moral 
authority won by theexcellent discharge of diaconal duties. 
Theodoret, de Wette, etc., however, find a reference 
to a divine reward at the great judgment; whilst Jerome 
and other Fathers, Baur, Holtzmann, and von Soden 
think it is promotion to the episcopate that is intended, 
Observe that the qualities required of an éxicxowos in 
Vv. 2-7 are analogous to those required of a deacon. 


On ‘songs of degrees’ (a purely conventional rendering) see 
PSALMS; on the ‘degrees’ of 2 K. 209 (= Is. 858), see Diar. 
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DEHAVITES, RV Dehaites (N17, Kt., but N'T, 
Kr.; Aayaiol [A], -Atoi [L], but A omits * Elamites '), 
generally regarded as one of the peoples represented in 
Samaria among the colonists of ASNAPPER (Ezra 49). 
They stand apparently between the Susanchites (Susi- 
anians) and the Elamites. No plausible identification 
has yet been offered (see Schr. AA 7) 376, 616). 

The reason is plain, as soon as it is mentioned. If we point, 
with G. Hoffmann (ZA 254), 8377, and take this with the follow- 
ing word xo^, we shall get the phrase ‘that is, Elamites' (68 
already has ot eia WAauacor): which is an explanatory gloss on 
the preceding word 'Susanchites.' So Marti, Gram. der bib. 
Aram. Spr. 40*. 

DEKAR (P7), 1 K. 49 AV; RV BEN-DEKER, AVmg. 
BEN-DEKAR (g.v. ). 


DELAIAH (37°97, 5%, perhaps ‘God hath drawn 
out,” § 30; Aadata [NA], -ac [BQL], some compare 
AeAalactaptoc in Jos. c. .4f. 118, which is more 
correctly given by Niese as AeacTapToc). 

1. Son of Shemaiah, a prince of Jehoiakim's court; Jer. 36 
(B 43) 12, Sarcas [N], -Acas [A]) ; 25 (Aarra [Ncc mg. sup.], 
yodoacas [BA *]). ; 

2. Head of one of the priestly courses; 1 Ch. 2418 (óaAaia 
[L], aóaAAa« v. 17 [B]). 

3. (AV Daraan), a descendant of Zerubbabel (-Aaaca [B], 
-Aca [L]), 1 Ch. 3 24. - . 

4. The B'ne Delaiah were a post-ex.lic family who were un- 
able to prove their pedigree; Ezra 260 (Aaxea [D], 6aAata [L]) 
= Neh. 7 62(-Aea [B])) - DALAN, 1 Esd. 5 37 (agar [B], 9aAav [A]. 

5. Father of Shemaiah (-Aea [B], -AAatas [L], Neh. 6 10. 


DELILAH (n2, ‘delicate?’ § 67; AaAlelàa 


[BAL]; Ss DALILAH), Judg. 164-20. Whether the 
name has, like SAMSON [g.v.], any mythological connec- 
tion we cannot at present say. Delilah dwelt in the vale 
of SOREK (g.v.), and we may presume that the tradition 
regarded her as a Philistine. Her temporary relation 
to the Philistine princes hardly warrants us in calling 
her a ‘political agent’ (Smith's DB?) s.) See 
SAMSON. 

DELIVERER, THE (o pyomenoc [Ti. WH]) 


Rom. 1126 | Is. 5920 (N33) ; see GOEL. 


DELUGE.  Postponing the various interesting ques- 
tions, as well of comparative folk-lore (88 18-20) as of 
biblical theology (88$ 10 f. r7), which are connected 
with the title of this article, let us confine ourselves at 
present to ZAe relation between the 
Hebrew Flood-story and that of Baby- 
lonia. Of all the parallel traditions of 
a deluge the Babylonian is undeniably the most import- 
ant, because the points of contact between it and the 
Hebrew story are so striking that the view of the de- 
pendence of one of the two on the other is directly 
suggested even to the most cautious of students. The 
account in the Berossian excerpts will be referred to below 
(see § 16); but we may state here that the genuine 
Babylonian character of the Berossian story has, since 
1872, been raised above all doubt by George Smith’s 
discovery, in the remains of the library of ASur-bani-pal, 
of a copy of a very ancient cuneiform Deluge-story 


derived, it would seem, from the city of Surippak 
in Babylonia, and by a more recent discovery by Scheil 
2. Epic of (see § 6). The former story fills the first 
Gil Deer four columns of the eleventh tablet of the 
g ' epic of Gilgame$, a cycle of legends to 
which, in studying the early narratives of Genesis, we 
have so frequently to refer (see, ¢.g., CAINITES, $ 6). 

A paraphrase of its contents is all that we can give 
here : translations of recent date and critical in character 
will be found in A.A 7? 55 f; (by Paul Haupt) ; Jensen's 
Kosm. 367 f.; A. Jeremias's /edubar-Nimrod, 32 f; 
Muss-Arnolt’s essay in Bibl. World, 3109 f. ('94); 


1. Babylonian 
Flood-story. 


1 [The exploits of this hero are celebrated in the twelve chants 
orlays of the epic. The text of the Deluge-story was puhlished 
in 4 R (ist ed. 5o /., 2nd ed. 3 and most recently by Haupt, 
Das Bab. Nimrodefos, 95-150 ('91)]. 
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and Gunkel's Schöpf. 423 f. (by H. Zimmern).! The 
gods, more especially Bél, wroth at the sins of men, 
determine to bring upon them a judgment consisting in 
a great all-destroying flood. One of the gods, however, 
namely Ea, selects a favoured man, named Par(?)- 
napisti,? of the city of Surippak, for deliverance. This 
is the Xisuthrus of Bérossus, and be it observed that the 
name Xisuthrus is found, in all probability, by transpos- 
ing the two component parts of Atra-hasis—z.e., ‘the 
very wise,' or, still better perhaps (so Haupt), ' the very 
pious '—one designation of the hero of the cuneiform 
account.  Pár(?)-napiáti is in a dream acquainted by Ea 
with the purpose of the gods, and commanded to build 
a ship (ed/ppu, cp Aram. NDON), the form of which is 
prescribed, as a means of saving his life, and to take 
with him into it ‘seeds of life of all kinds’ (4 25). 
Accordingly, the ship is built; its dimensions? are 
given with great precision by the poet, who mentions 
that it was coated within and without with bitumen 
(&upru), and that cells were made in it. Into this vessel 
Par(?)-napisti brings gold and silver and ‘ seeds of life of 
all kinds,' besides his family and servants, beasts of the 
field, and wild beasts of the field (X. 84 f.). Shortly 
bcfore the Flood, the beginning of which is made known 
to him by a special sign, l'ar(?)-napisti himself enters the 
ship and bars the door, while his steersman, named 
Puzur-Bcl, takes over the direction of the vessel (7. 94). 
Upon this the deluge begins: it is thought of as an 
unloosing of all the elemental powers, torrents of rain, 
storm and tempest, together with thick darkness. The 
waters rise higher and higher, till the whole land be- 
comes a sea ; all men and animals, except those in the 
ship, perish. Six days and nights the flood rages ; on 
the seventh day a calm sets in. Then Par(?)-napisti opens 
the air-hole (A 136; nappasu=nanpasu, cp we), and 
sees the widespread ruin. At the same time land 
emerges, and the ship grounds on the mountain of 
Nisir (4. 141).4 After seven days more Pàr(?)-napisti 
sends out successively a dove, a swallow, and a raven. 
The dove and the swallow, finding no place of rest, 
return to the ship; but the raven is seen no more. 
Upon this Par(?)-napisti clears the ship and offers a 
sacrifice on the summit of the mountain. ‘The gods 
smelt the savour, the gods smelt the sweet savour. The 
gods gathered like flies about the sacrificer' (7. 160- 
162). As for Bel, however, he is at first displeased at 
the deliverance of Pàr(?)-napisti and his household ; but 
on the representations of Ea,? who points out the rash- 
ness of his act in causing a universal deluge, and 
recommends the sending of wild animals, famine, and 
pestilence, as a more fitting mode of punishing human 
sins, Bel becomes reconciled to the escape of Par(?)- 
napisti, and even gives him and his wife a share of the 
divine nature, and causes them to dwell ' afar off, at the 
mouth of the rivers' 8 (7. 199-205). 

Before attempting to explain this Deluge-story, and 
comparing it with the corresponding Hebrew account, 
we must consider the position which it occupies in Baby- 
lonian literature. It stands at present, as we have seen, 
in close connection with other traditional stories, and 
particularly with the cycle of Gilgames-legends. The 
hero, Gilgameš, who, after his various adventures, is 
visited with a sore disease, sets out on the way to his 


1 The references here given to lines of the Deluge-story accord 
with Zimmern's numeration. 

2 [Cp $ xs Z. The reading of the first part of the name 
is uncertain; Pār-napišti (‘sprout, or offspring, of life’), Sit- 
napiXti (‘the escaped one’), Sama&-napisti (‘sun of life’), Um- 
napisti (‘day of life’), and Nüh-napisti (see Noan) have found 
their respective supporters.] 

3 [See Haupt, Asner, Journ. of Phil.9 419 77) 

4 On the land and mountains of Nisir, cp Annals of Ašur- 
násir-hal, 233-39 (KP?) 2150 /-). They were situated between 
the Tigris and the Lower Zab, between 35° and 36° N. lat. (Del. 
Par. 105). 

5 [Jastrow sees here traces of a collision between the cultus of 
Bél and that of Ea.) 

6 [See below $ 15 (end), and, for a legendary parallel § 14. 
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ancestor Pür(?)-napisti, whose dwelling is remote from 
that of all other men, beyond the river of death (cp 
CAINITES, 8 6, ENocH, § 2) From this fortunate 
possessor of eternal life, Gilgameš hopes to learn how to 
obtain, not only the cure of his discase, but also the same 
supreme felicity. Par(?)-napisti answers by a detailed 
description of the Deluge, in which he was himself so 
prominent a figure, and at the end of which he was 
admitted to the life of the gods. Obviously, the present 
connection of the Deluge-story with the Gilgames-tradi- 
tion is secondary in character, and it becomes all the 
more reasonable to maintain that the Hebrew Deluge- 
story too has only an artificial connection with the frame- 
work in which it now stands. Noah may originally 
have had no more connection with Nimrod than Par(?)- 
napisti with Gilgameš (see NIMROD, NOAH). 
'The secondary character of the present connection of 
the Babylonian Deluge-story being granted, can we 
: venture to indicate a more original connec- 
y x from tion? According to Bérossus,! Xisuthrus 
ae (the hero of the Deluge) was the last of 
the ten primitive Babylonian kings, whose immensely 
long lives so forcibly remind us of those aseribed to the 
antediluvian patriarchs in Genesis, and, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out,? are closely related to the theory 
of an artificially-calculated cosmic year. The Berossian 
cosmie year had the enormous duration of 518,400 
ordinary years, and each of its twelve months consisted 
of 12 sari—/.e., (12x 3600), 43,200 ordinary years. 
According to this system, ten cosmie months are equiva- 
lent to 432,000 years, and this is exactly the number of 
the years assigned by Béróssus to the ten antediluvian 
Babylonian kings (cp CHRONOLOGY, § 4, end). The 
theory of the Babylonians appears to have been that 
these ten primitive kings reigned during the first ten 
cosmic months of the great cosmic year (each king for 
a cosmic month), and that the Deluge fell at the end of 
the tenth month. Now, the eleventh month was for 
the Babylonians (who began the year with the vernal 
equinox) the time from the middle of January to the 
middle of February—in other words, the middle of the 
rainy or winter season. 
It is also to the winter season that the position of 
the Deluge-narrative in the Gilgames-epie points — 
a. Confirmed Ue particularly to the eleventh month 
by epic. ebat (Jan.-Feb.) For, as Sir Ienry 
y Rawlinson saw, the twelve tablets of 
the adventures of Gilgameš stand in relation to the 
passage of the sun-god through the twelve months of 
the year, and the principal event on every tablet has its 
analogue in the corresponding one of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, which, as is now certainly known, had 
their origin in Babylonia. Now, it is the eleventh tablet 
that contains the Deluge-story, and the cleventh 
zodiacal sign is Aquarius. “The conclusion is obvious. 
Lastly, it is also probable that the Assyrian name of the 
eleventh month, Sabátu (probably ‘ destruction ‘ ), and 
its ideographic designation as ‘(month of the) curse of 
rain,’ both have reference to the Deluge. Clearly the 
connection of the Deluge-story with the story of the ten 
primitive kings is much more close and original than its 
present connection with the GilgameS-legends. The 
fixing of the great catastrophe in the eleventh month is 
a fact of importance with reference to the question, 
which will shortly ($8 8) claim to be answered : Has the 
Deluge-story a historical kernel, or is it simply and 
entirely a nature-myth ? 
The elaborate account in the Gilgame$-epic is not 
the only cuneiform record of the Babylonian Deluge- 


story.  Peiser has published ( ZA 4 369 f. 
5. s [89]) a mythological text, with a map, 
(Peiser) giving a primitive picture of Baby- 


lonia at the time of the Deluge under 


1 For the Beaman story, see below, § 16. 
2 See especiall panes v. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assurs und 
Babels (57), 237 
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Pár(?)napiiti. The text is very fragmentary; but 
as far as it can, with the help of the map, be under- 
stood, this is the notion of the Flood which it suggests. 
—The Persian Gulf was conceived of as encompassing 
Babylonia, and round about this ocean lay seven islands. 
The mountain of the Deluge was due north of Babylon, 
but still within the tract enclosed by the ocean. It is 
noteworthy that the time of the Deluge is apparently 
designated in this text — the year of the great serpent.’ 
[Further, among the tablets in the Constantinople 
museum Scheil has recently discovered a mutilated frag- 
6. Scheil’s ment "i a new Deluge-story, ootan ne 
fragment. part of columns 1f. 7f. In the twelfth line 
occnrs the word if (‘effaced’), which, 
according to Scheil, suggests that our tablet is but a 
copy of a much older original which had been injured. 
The date of the tablet itself, however, is sufficiently 
ancient: ‘month of Sebat, day 28, the year in which 
Ammi-zaduga built the fortress of Ammi-zaduga at the 
mouth of the Euphrates'—not much later than 2140 
B.C. By whom the story is told, is not evident. "The 
complaints of mankind are spoken of first: the god 
Rammán appears to be angry with them. ‘Thereupon 
a god pronounces sentence upon mankind ; reference 
is made to a destroying rain-storm. In the seventh 
column the god Ea speaks. He expostulates with the 
other god for wishing to destroy men. Some mien at 
least, Ea will save; ‘let them come into [the vessel.. 27, 
the oar (?). .. let him come... let him bring 
. let him . . . .' That the great Deluge is re- 
ferred to is now clear: the occurrence of the word 
abubu must dispel all doubt. In the eighth column 
only two lines are complete; but these contain a refer- 
ence to Atra-hasis (Xisuthrus), who is introduced 
speaking ‘to his lord '—z7.e., to the god who has proved 
himself a friend to the human race. The name of the 
scribe suggests to Schell that this version of the Deluge- 
story is that which was current in the city of Sippar?! 
(see $ 16).] 
We have also a list of royal names which bears the in- 
scription, ' These are the postdiluvian kings of Babylon,’ 
7 Other thus implicitly ponaning the Berossian 
rerarencns: distinction between kings before and 
kings after the Deluge (cp COT 161). 
The word here used for Deluge is aóu?« (cp below, S73), 
which elsewhere is of frequent oceurrence,? the beings 
being referred to as an event of hoary antiquity: ey., 
when it is said of old inseriptions that they go back to 
the time before the Deluge (abudu). See TEL-ABIB. 
Ve have now to take up the question, What was 
probably the true origin of this Babylonian Deluge- 
story, looking at it by itself, without 
comparing the Hebrew records? The 
first thing that strikes us is the harmony 
between the narrative and the local conditions of Baby- 
lonia, which justifies us in regarding that country as the 
native place of the story. It is more difficult to deter- 
mine whether any real historical event lies at the founda- 
tion of the narrative, or whether we have to do with a 
mere myth. — In itself it would, of course, not be incon- 
ceivable that in days of yore an unusually extensive 
flood from the Persian Gulf, combined with continuous 
rain, burst upon the Babylonian lowlands, and destroyed 
countless human lives ; that a dim tradition of this event 
was preserved ; and that the Babylonian Deluge-story 
was a last deposit produced by this genuine occurrence. 
Judging, however, from what is known of the growth of 
myths and legends, especially among the Babylonians, 


8. Origin of 
Deluge-story. 


1 The reason is that one element in the name of the scribe is 
Aya (åa). ‘Now it was chiefly at Sippar that the goddess Aya 
was honoured in conjunction with Sama (he sun-god); her name 
was borne by the inhabitants.’ Scheil, * Notes d'épigraphie et 
d'archéologie m riennes. Tirage à part du Recueil de travaux,’ 
etc., vol. xx. 
2 [Abūbu, * m is also used as a title for the god Marduk's 
weapon in the Creation-story, Tab. iv. 49, and King Hammu-rabi 
calls himself a525 tukumatim, ‘tempest of battles, AB 3a 115.] 
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we think that this is far from probable. The entire 
character of the narrative, and the connection with other 
myths indicated above, are much more favourable to 
the view that we have to do, not with a legend based 
upon facts, but with a myth which has assumed the form 
of a history (cp below, col. 1063, note 3). ‘The colouring 
may have been partly supplied by the cyclones which, 
in an alluvial country like Babylonia, frequently make 
their appearance from the sea; but the origin of this 
myth will have to be sought in quite another direction. 
We noticed above that the great catastrophe is placed 
by the Babylonians in the middle of the winter season, 
in the eleventh month? (Sebat=Jan.-Feb.), which was 
regarded as specially the time of storms, and had for its 
patron the rain-god and storm-god Ramman. To the 
present writer it seems most probable that the Deluge- 
story was originally a nature-myth, representing the 
phenomena of winter, which in Babylonia especially is 
a time of rain. The hero rescued in the ship must 
originally have been the sun-god.? Thus, the Deluge 
and the deliverance of Par(?)-napiSti are ultimately but a 
variant to the Babylonian Creation-myth (see CREATION, 
82 f) Now we can understand the very peculiar 
designation of the Deluge-period mentioned already. 
The ‘great serpent’ is no other than the personified 
ocean, which on the old Babylonian map (see above, § 
5) encircles Babylonia, just as ‘leviathan the wreathed 
serpent’ (Is. 271) is the world-encircling ocean personified 
as a serpent: it is the same monster that is a central 
figure in the Creation-story. 
The question as to the relation of the Babylonian to 
the Hebrew Deluge-story can now be satisfactorily 
answered. If, as we believe, the 
E preda former had its origin in Babylonia, 
and is fundamentally a myth of winter 
and the sun-god, the Hebrew story must have been 
borrowed from the Babylonian. In this case, Dillmann's 
theory of a common Semitic tradition, which developed 
among the Hebrews in one way, and among the 
Babylonians in another, is once more put out of court 
(see CREATION, § 4). TZ 
The Israelitish story of the submergence of the earth 
(2.e., of the part known to the narrators) by a Deluge is 
10. P depend- found in the E of po (es 79) 
vong m two forms, belonging respectively 
en ? to J, and to P, which have been welded 
together (see GENESIS, 8 8). There are also allusions 
to the story (all late) in Ezek. 14 14 20 Is. 549 Ps. 20 1o 
Is. 24518 Job 2215 f. (?). It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether the two forms of the tradition in Genesis are 
really independent; it may be that, as in the case of the 
Creation -story (sce CREATION, § 12), P has only given a 
somewhat different setting to data which he has derived 
from J} It is no objection to this view that P's account is 
longer and in some respects less fragmentary than that of 
Ja The editor (or editors) naturally preferred the former, 
because P’s work was systematically adopted as the 
framework of the combined historical narrative. The 
three principal points in which P is fuller than J, are 
(1) the announcement of the coming deluge to Noah, 
and the command to build an ark (or chest), the 
measurements of which are prescribed; (2) the notice 
of the place where the ark grounded; and (3) the 
appointment of the rainbow as the sign of the covenant 
between God and man. On all these points, we may 


1 The fragments of Bérdssus mention Daisius (May-June) 
as the month of the Deluge. This notice is suspicious on 
several grounds. The writer who excerpted Bérdssus probably 
identified the eighth Babylonian month Arah-samna= MarheSwan 
(=Oct.-Nov.) with the eighth Syro-Macedonian month Daisius. 
The biblical recension also makes the Deluge begin in MarheSwan. 
On this view, both Bérdssus and the OT placed the beginning 
of the Deluge early in the winter, instead of in the middle of 
that season—an easily intelligible variant. 

2 [The same view is given in Che.’s art. ‘Deluge,’ EBO. 
See below.] 

3 Gunkel, Schöpf. 46. See BEHEMOTH and LEVIATHAN, $ 
3 (/), SERPENT, $ 3 C). 
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safely presume, information was given in the original 
Je To suppose that the latter began with the words, 
‘And Yahwe said to Noah, Go thou with all thy house 
into the ark,’ would be absurd, and Budde seems to be 
right in supposing that the measurements of the ark 
in Gen. 715 come from J,, who on his side may have 
derived them from some form of the Babylonian myth 
(cp GOPHER-woob). Budde has also made it probable 
that J, gave a statement as to the resting-place of the 
ark, which he placed among the mountains E. of Ur- 
Kasdim. P knew that there were higher mountains 
than these in the N., and transferred the locality to 
ARARAT (g.v., § 3); though it is probable that he had 
the support of the later Babylonian tradition (cp 
Bérossus). 

Nor need we doubt that the episode of the rainbow 
also was told by Jy, to whose delicate imagination it 
11. Rainbow would be in a high degree congenial. It 

episode. is true, there is nothing like it in the 

Deluge-story given in the Gilgame&-epic ; 
but we do not know all the variants of the Babylonian 
myth. Most probably, however, J, may claim the 
honour of having invented this exquisite sign of the 
covenant. The covenant is distinctly Israelitish, and 
the sign should be Israelitish too. A probable point of 
contact for the rainbow episode is suggested by these 
words of the Babylonian poet (Zl 92-102, Jensen): 
‘A dark cloud came up from the foundation of heaven ; 
Rammin (the storm-god) thundered therein. . . . The 
noise of Ramman penctrated to heaven; it turned all 
brightness into obscurity.’ The flashes of lightning are 
the storm-god's arrows (Ps. 763 [4] 7848 Hab. 311), 
and when the storm ceases, the god lays aside his bow 
(this is said, e.g., of the god Indra, after his battle with 
the demons). If the Hebrew story in its original form 
referred to the thundering of Yahwe, we can well 
believe. that when J, appended the account of the 
covenant he said to himself that the bow which Yahwe 
had laid aside could be no other than the rainbow. 
There is, at any rate, no exact mythic parallel elsewhere 
to the use made of the rainbow in Gen. 912-17. 

There are also othcr points of difference between J, 

and P. (a) The latter is without the vivid details of 
; the sending out of the birds (Gen. 86-12, 
12. P's k ca ARS i 

deviations. Je) ; such a prosaic writer would probably 
think these superfluous. (6) A more 
important point is P's non-recognition of the distinction 
between elean and unclean animals (Gen. 72 8 Jo), and 
his not mentioning the sacrifice which, according to J, 
(Gen. 820), Noah offered after leaving the ark. ‘The 
cause of these deviations of P is obvious. His historical 
theory of the origin of the cultus imposed on him the 

necessity of harmonising the tradition with it. 

(c) Not less remarkable is the difference between J, 
and P as to the duration of the Deluge. According to 
Ja, seven days elapsed after the command to Noah to 
enter the ark ; then the rain-storm ! came, and it lasted 
forty days and forty nights; then in three times seven 
days the waters disappeared. The computation of P 
gives more occasion to debate. 

It is stated in MT (7 11) that the deluge began on the seven- 
teenth of the second month, and that on the twenty-seventh of 
the second month in the following year the earth was dry (8 14). 
If this is correct, the flood lasted x year rr days; z.e., 1f the 
lunar year forms the basis of the computation, 354+11 days 
which make a solar year. This looks very much like an editorial 
correction; the flood really lasted a lunar year. ©, however, 
reads in 7 11 ‘twenty-seventh '(@ADEL) instead of * seventeenth.’ 
In this case the solar year would be meant,? and the duration of 
the deluge (365 days) would be the same as that of the life of 


Enoch (365 years). We also learn that ‘the waters prevailed 
on the earth 150 days’ (7 24 cp 83). This ought to be equal to 


l Cp Ps. 2910. P (711) ascribes the deluge partly to rain, 

artly to the breaking up of the ‘fountains of the great deep’ 
tes of the waters under the earth, cp Gen. 4925). This 
approaches more nearly to the Babylonian account, which 
speaks of the sea as being driven on the land by a hurricane. 
Possibly Jo, in its original form, made some reference to the sea 
or to the subterranean waters. 

2 On P's year cp also YEAR. 
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five months (71184). But 150 days are more than five lunar 
months; it is clear that solar months must be meant (see, 
however, Di. Gen. 129¥., and his dissertation on the Calendar, 
Monatsher. der Berl, Ahad., 1881, pp. 930%; Bacon, ' Chron- 
ology of the Account of the Flood in P,' 7/eórarca, 8 ('92) 
79-88; Nowack, 7/71 2220). 
We are thus enabled to some extent to reconstruct 
the Deluge-story of J} No doubt some archaic incidents 
13. J's have been lost, but P has preserved three 
wx of thc most important details which were 
— * found in the earlier narrative, though hc 
has moved the Mountain of the Ark northwards. He 
has also retained &25 (xaraxAvoyds), Jo's term for the 


Deluge :! outside of Jj and P in the Deluge-story, the 
term occurs only in Ps. 29 1o (post-exilic), and in Gen. 
617 7 6 an editor has glossed it by the word mp ' waters’; 
also 727, ‘chest’? (xigwrós, Vg. arca), used elsewhere 
only of Moses’ ark of Nile-reeds (Ex. 235, 6([e]dis 
[BAF] 6585 (L]), and we may presume that the words 
«3 (sce GorHER-WOOD) and «55? ‘bitumen,’ both 
occurring in 614 and nowhere else, were retained from 
the lost narrative of Jy. 
But what of J,? Did his narrative of the origin of 
man contain any Deluge-story? No at any rate, if 
the theory ably propounded by Budde 
TET UBAG uo be AT du i um contained 
Gen. 245-3. 412a 160-24 61 f. 4 020-27 
(but on v. 27 see JAPUETH) 115-8: it included no Deluge- 
story. In this record Noah appears as the first agri- 
culturist, and the inventor of wine. A corruption of 
the text, and perhaps editorial convenience, led to hs 
identification with the hero of the Deluge, who (it is 
held) had originally the name of Enoch, but had now to 
take that of Noah in exchange (see Noat). We need 
not, however, suppose that the Deluge-myth was un- 
known to the Israelites before J, wrote. It is in reality 
a pendant to the Creation-story: we should naturally 
have expected both stories to reach the Israelites at the 
same time. We have, indeed, no direct evidence of 
this ; but the expression *"z22 has a very archaic appear- 


Deluge-story. 


ance. At one time *z2 must have had a meaning in 
Hebrew, and that time must have been long anterior 
to Ja But the Deluge-myth, like the companton-story 
which underlies Gen. 1, did not, it scems, take a firm 
hold on the Israelitish people: when Ja, or (more prob- 
ably) the earlier writer from whom he draws, shaped 
his story, the Deluge-myth had passed out of mind, and 
needed to be revived by the help of some one acquainted 
with cuneiform documents (cp CREATION, $ 1t f.). (a) 
15. Other Of the earliest Israelitish I eluge-niyth 
Semitic Del and of its Canaanitish original we know 

* nothing. (4) Lucian (160 4. D. ), laugh- 

ing in his sleeve, gives the Syrian Flood- 
story of his day ;* but it has been partly Hellenised, and 
probably Judaised (a ‘great box or chest,’ Adpra£, is 
spoken of), and we ean lay no stress upon it. lts origin 
was no doubt Babylonian. ‘Most people,’ says Lucian, 
‘relate that the founder of the temple (of Hierapolis) 
was Deucalion-Sisythes.' (c) The Phanician version of 
the myth, if there ever was one, has perished.” (d) The 
1 "iz, * destruction’ : hence ‘deluge’ from Bab.-ass. naddalu, 

* to destroy’; cp mb's), por, a softened form of pba, Gen. 64 
Nu.1333. The word was chosen probably as a synonym for 
Bab.-ass. abřbu (deluge), on account of the assonance, when the 
Bah. Deluge-myth first became naturalised in Canaan. On the 
etym. cp Frd. Del. Par. 156; Haupt, in KAT) 66; Cheyne, 
Psalmis, 380, Hebraica, 3175; Jensen, Exp. Times, 9 (98) 
284 (derives from ^, ‘to rain‘ (against which see Del. Genesis 
[87] 172, and cp König, psc 2153). On the form of the 
Syriac loan-word »dsrü/, cp König, 1495. Such a notable 


mythological word as añu was certain to be naturalised in 
Canaan in some form (cp BELIAL). 

? n2n may be of Egyptian, but can scarcely be of Bab. 
origin, as Jensen (ZA 14273.) represents. The word febitim 
in the phrase ina elippi tebitim is most naturally connected 
with 4/y35. 

3 Cp dufri in the parallel passage in the GilgameS-epic. 

4 De Dea Syra, chap. 12 f. ; cp Jos. Ant. i. 36. 

à 5 Gruppe's opposite view (ZA TW 9 135 ff. ['891) is unsatis- 
actory. 


stories lost. 
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Arabs, like the Egyptians,! certainly never had any, 
though the legendary el-Hidr (see col. 1064, n, 1), who 
in the Alexander-legend conducts the hero to the waters 
of life, and in the Koran, according to the comnientators 
(Sur. 1859), is found by Moses ‘at the confluence of 
two seas (rivers ?),' may bea reflection of Par-napisti, or 
rather Hasis-atra (from a shortened form of which cl- 
Hidr may be derived). 

Outside of Babylonia, therefore, the only extant 
Semitic tradition is that of J; and P. This is obviously 
based on the Babylonian myth, for the substitution of a 
‘chest’ for a *ship' is due cither to reflection or to a 
confusion between two Babylonian words, and in any 
case not to independent tradition. J's account is the 
typical one; P's statements as to the length of IZnoch's 
life and the duration of the Deluge seem to rest on 
Jewish Aggada. 

The typical Babylonian myth is that in the Gilgames- 
epic (see above), which appears to be the local tradition 
of the city of Surippak (see Frd. Del. 
Par. 224; Jensen, A'osmol. 387); but 
the variant discovered by Peiser ? (8 5), 
and the much fuller one transmitted by Bérdssus,* also 
are valuable. "Ihe Babylonian king, Xisuthrus, is the 
hero of the Berossian Deluge-story ; in this way Béróssus 
disguised the name of Atra-hasis, transposing the two 
parts of the name or title.* Nisuthrus, he says, was 
accompanied on board the ship (axáqos, rotor, vats) by 
wife, children, friends, and steersman, and took with 
him quadrupeds and birds. He was ordered to turn 
the course of his vessel ‘towards the gods." How long 
the flood lasted we are not told. When it went down, 
he sent out birds three times; the third time the birds 
did not return. Then he discovered that the ship 
had grounded ‘on a certain mountain.’ With wife, 
daughter, and steersman, he disembarked, erected an 
altar, sacrificed, and then passed out of sight with his 
companions. Those who remained heard a voice which 
announced that Xisuthrus had been taken to be with 
the gods as a reward for his piety ; also that the land 
in which they were was Armenia (cp Gen. 84 P). They 
were, further, commanded to dig up the sacred books 
which Xisuthrus, before embarking, had buried at Sis- 
para to transmit them to mankind. This form of the 
story was, therefore, the local tradition of the ancient city 
of Sippar, on the left bank of the Euphrates (the Abu 
Habba of to-day). We may plausibly assume that the 
fragment discovered by Schell (see § 6) also belonged to 
the story current at Sippar. Here, however, we find, 
only Atra-hasis as the name of the hero of the 
Deluge. This name, however, is perhaps to be regarded 
rather as a title than as a personal name. 

'The epic narrative fills up the lacuna in the Berossian 
story. It presupposes a division of the period of the 

.. Deluge into an (at present) uncertain 

D uS imi of wecks. The sanie predilec- 
da ae tion for the number seven is visible in 
eae Jas account (see Gen. 724 8 [6]1012). 
Similarly the epic agrees more definitely than Beéréssus 
with J, in its notice respecting the birds. Seven days 
after the calming of the waters, Par-napisti sends out 
first a dove, then a swallow, then a raven. ją less 
naturally puts the raven before the dove: probably he 
did not draw directly from a Babylonian source (see 
above, § 11, end; 8 14, end). The other details of 
the Deluge have been simplified by J, (or his prede- 


16. Berossian 
variant. 


1 There is no Egyptian Flood-myth. It is hardly allowable 
to quote the myth of the Destruction of Man (see Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ. 164-168) as a ‘dry deluge-myth,' for the story has 
a ritual purpose. 

2Cp eremi, Isdubar-Nimrod, 36 f. 

5 See Müller, Fragm. Histor. Grec. 2 sor (Eus. Chron., ed. 
Schöne, 1 19 "27 and cp Kus. Prep. Er. 9 12 SUN 
where the hero's name is Sisithrus. Lucian (see above, $ 15 (6) 
had heard the name Sisythes. 

4 Probably, according to Haupt, the adverbial accusative ara 
was affixed in the later period of the language (Proc. of Amer. 
Or. Soc., March 1894). 
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cessor). The rather grotesque polytheistic setting has 
disappeared : P, who retained the plural form (' Let us 
make man‘) in Gen. 126, found nothing corresponding 
to this in the old Deluge-story. In Gen. 821 (‘And 
Yahweé smelled the sweet savour ') we find a reminiscence 
of the mythic description in the epic (see above, § 2) ; 
but the most startling part of the description has 
vanished. The cause assigned to the Deluge is nobler 
in J, (P) than in the epic. In the latter (7 168-175) 
Ea reproaches Bél with having punished the innocent 
with the guilty : the offence consisted, it appears, in the 
neglect of the accustomed sacrifices to the gods.! In 
J2 (P), on the other hand, no special stress is laid on 
sacrifices, and no limitation is made to the sweeping de- 
claration that ‘the earth is filled with violence’ (Gen. 
613), whilst the injunction laid upon the survivors after the 
Deluge is not that they should be ‘reverent’ in a ritual 
sense, but that thev should not deface the image of God 
by shedding man's blood (Gen. 96). The close of the epic 
narrative, however, redeems the character of the poet, 
and irresistibly suggests the theorv, supported elsewhere, 
that ‘Noah’ should rather be *lZuoch.' It was for the 
children of the Hebrew Xisuthrus to re-found a human 
race of finer quality than that which had perished. 
Xisuthrus himself was too great and good a man to 
encounter once more the ordinary trials of humanity. 
Atra-hasis was transported to the earthly Paradise, * afar 
off at the mouth of the rivers? (the Euphrates and the 
Tigris)’ The Hebrew Xisuthrus, like his model in the 
Berossian account, ‘was not (=disappeared), for God 
had taken him’ (Gen. 524). 

Both Béróssus and the priestly writer represent a period 
later than Aiur-bàni-pal's epic. The earthly Paradise 
was no doubt the original home of the 
translated Nisuthrus, though we cannot 
suppose that it was always placed ‘at 
the mouth of the rivers’: mythic geography is notori- 
ously fluctuating. The earliest location of Paradise was 
on the slopes of the mysterious mythic mountain which 
reached upward to the sky (cp CHERUB, i. $8 7). When 
the idea of an earthly Paradise had worn out, men 
thought of Xisuthrus as in heaven, and this is rcally 
more in accord with the earliest form of the myth. 
For, though the theory offered above by Zimmern (3 8) 
probably does embody the interpretation of the most 
cultured Babylonian priests, we can hardly regard it 
as a complete explanation. It is more like the after- 
thought of a semi-philosophic age than like the sponta- 
neous imagination of primitive men. There would be 
more plausibility in the notion that some definite his- 
torical catastrophe lies at the root of the story, if we 
could only believe that tradition could preserve so 
remote an occurrence. The truth is that a definite 
occurrence does lie at the root of the story : only, it 
is an imaginary, not a historical occurrence. 

'The Deluge-myth in Babylonia and elsewhere seems 
to have grown out of an archaic ether-myth, akin to 
that prevalent in Egypt. Originally the sun was im- 
agined as a man voyaging on a boat in the heavenly 
ocean. When this story had been told and retold a 
long time, rationalism suggested that the sea was not 
in heaven but on earth, and observation of the damage 
wrought in winter by incessant rains and the inundations 
of great rivers suggested the introduction of correspond- 
ing details into the new earthly Deluge-myth. This 
theory is supported by the Polynesian Deluge-myths 
collected by Gerland,? the origin of which is still plainly 
visible. In these, the sun and the moon were imagined 
sometimes as peaks emerging out of a flood, sometimes 


1 Throughout the epic-story the sacrificial interest is pro- 
minent. Bérdssus, too, relates that a voice from heaven bade 
the friends whom Xisuthrus left behind be reverent towards the 
gods (8comeBetc)—i.e., punctual in sacrifices. 

? Probably an island in the Persian Gulf is meant (Jensen, 
Kosmol. 213). 

3 Nur Cerland; Anthropologie der Naturvétker, 6 296-373. 
See also Schirren, Wanderungen der Neuseelinder (56), p. 


193. 


18. Primitive 
ether-myth. 
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as canoes, sometimes as a man and his wife; the stars, 
sometimes as ships, sometimes as human beings—the 
children of the sun and moon; the clouds too were 
described as ships—the ‘ships of Tangaloa’ (the 
heaven- and air-god). The flood itself was called 
sometimes ‘flood of the moon’ (so at Hawaii), some- 
times ‘flood of day's cye,'—Z.e., the sun (so at Tahiti). 
This accounts for the strongly mythological characters of 
Par-napisti in Babylonia and of Maui in New Zealand, 
who are, in fact, solar personages. Enoch too must be 
classed in this category ; his perfect righteousness and 
superhuman wisdom! now first becomeintelligible. More- 
over, we now comprehend how the goddess Sabitu (the 
guardian of the entrance to the sea) can say to Gilgameš 


(himself a solar personage) 'Samaài the mighty (Z.e., 
the sun-god) crossed the sea; besides (?) Samas, who 
can cross it?'? For, though the ‘sea’ in the epic is 
no doubt the earth-circling ocean, it was hardly this 
in the myth from which the words were taken. 

The transference of the Deluge from heaven to earth 
had two effects. — First, it produced a virtual duplication 

19. Its of the Creation- myth.? This points 
3 8 the way to a bable explanati 
LPHBC LOTH on y probable explanation of 
the appearance of the raven, the 
swallow, and the dove in the Babylonian account, and 
of the dove and the raven in the Hebrew account. An 
authentic and striking Polynesian parallel to the descrip- 
tion in Gen. 12 (*. . . brooding over the face of the 
waters') has been given already (see CREATION, § 10). 
N. American tribes, too, frequently connect the emergence 
of the earth from the primordial ocean with the descent 
of a raven, and their flood-myths, according to Brinton, 
connect the rebuilding of the earth with the agency of 
birds.* In the Algonkin account, however, the musk- 
rat succeeds, when the raven fails, in finding a portion 
of the submerged earth.? In the primitive Babylonian 
myths of Creation and Deluge a bird (whether raven or 
dove), or birds, probably had a share in the process of 
creation and re-creation, 

The second effect of the transference spoken of was a 
new speculative theory. It occurred to the early men 
that the idea of a second construction of the world 
lightened the problem of the origin of things. How the 
primeval world arose might be difficult to explain satis- 
factorily : various mythie stories were current; but it 
was not so hard to conceive of a world once destroyed 
being reconstructed. Thus, in course of time, sys- 
tematisers devised schemes bearing some resemblance to 
the cycles of the Stoics. It scemed to them as if the 
Creator were constantly being batfled in his experiments 
by physical or moral perversity in the materials. Thus 
the priests of the Aztecs spoke of four antecedent ages, 
separated by universal cataclysms, the present being the 
fifth and last, and a similar belief, in rudimentary forms, 

1 Enoch, like Par-napiSti, might be called 4 fra-dasis, ‘the very 
wise.’ Onmniscience is an attribute of the sun-god. The same 
title appears to be given to the young eagle in the myth of Etana 
(see Ernax)—a supernatural bird (Beitr. cur. Ass. 2 444). 
Notice, too, that the old eagle in the Etana-myth and Pār- 
napixti are both mentioned in connection with magical planis. 
The legendary el-Hidr of the Moslems, whom Guyard and 
Lenormant (Les origines, 2 12 f.) identify with Hasis-atra, was 
also the wisest of beings. Cp above, § 15. On this interestin 
parallel, cp Lidzbarski, ZA 7104 Ø, 5263 J, and Dyroff, 
ZA 310 7. 3 also Clermont Ganneau, Kev. Archéol. 32 388 f. 
See also ELIJAH, § s. ; 

2 See Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 584; Jeremias, Izd.-N imrod, 
31. Sabitu, it has been remarked, has some slight affinity to 
Circe. 

3 Was the Akitu-festival at Babylon a commemoration of the 
Deluge? It is referred to in the epic narrative, . 7:1. From 
an inscription of Nebuchadrezzar we learn that it was ‘in 
Zakmuk' (Jensen, A’osmol. 85). Now Zakmuk, the New Year's 
festival, commemorated Creation. See col. 941, n. 1. 

4 Brinton, A/yths of the New World, 204; cp Macdonell, 
JRAS, 1895, p. 189. . È 

5 Brinton (of. cit. 209 ff.) gives the ‘authentic form’ on the 
authority of Father Le Jeune (1634). It appears that the 
Algonkins supposed all mankind to have perished in the Deluge. 
This is against deriving this Deluge-myth from a previous ether- 
myth. The Algonkin view, however, is not largely represented. 

6 Réville, Religions of Mexico and Peru, 114. 
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Is still prevalent throughout the American-Indian tribes. | pointed out) many thousands of Jews from Babylonia 


'The Zoroastrians believed in six ages of the world, with 
a final catastrophe issuing in a renovation. The six 
ages are of late origin (see CREATION, § 9); but the 
renovation, as Darmesteter admits, goes back to the 
Achivmenian period. Not without stimulus from Zoro- 
astrianism, the Jews in later times advanced to the same 
belief.! They were assured that the present world 
would be destroyed and that a new heaven and earth 
would take its place (Is. 24418-20, 516? 65:7 6622 
Mt. 1928 2 Pet. 312 f Enoch 454 / Apoc. Bar. 326); 
in harmony with Gen. 915 fire was to be the destroying 
agency (2 Pet. Ze.) ‘These beliefs were naturally 
fostered by the moral idealism of the best men, as we 
see, not only from the biblical writings (e.g., Gen. 6511 
2 Pet. 25 xóspos doeßðv, 37), and from the Babylonian 
story, but also from an American (Quiché) story, which 
says, ‘They did not think or speak of the Creator who 
had created them, and who had caused their birth.' 9 
The intense moral fervour of the ancient Zoroastrian 
hope of world-renovation is well known (see PERSIA). 

If it were possible to believe in a primitive tradition 
respecting early human history, and to accept all 

20. Other mE gei Hs IDEEN CUBE Due 
Deluge-myths. tions, we s ould have a weary waste o 
Deluge-stories still to plod through. 
There are, however, only three more such accounts 
which have any special interest from our present point 
of view. (su) The Indian Deluge-story is the first.? 
This can hardly be a genuine Aryan myth, for there is 
no clear reference to it in the Rig Veda, 

The Safapatha Brahmana, where il first occurs, was written 
(Weber) not long before the Christian era. Another version, in 
which the lacuna of the earlier one are filled up, is given in the 
Mahabharata; but this poem, though it existed in part before 
the Christian era, did not assume its present form till long 
afterwards. A third version, still more decidedly Indian iu 
character, but with some suspicious resemblances to the Semitic 
accounts, is given in the Bhidgavata Purána; but the earliest 
possible date of this work is the twelfth century a.D., which 
deprives its account of the deluge of all claim to originality. 

The principal characteristic of the older Flood-story is 
the part assigned to the fish which warns Manu of the 
Deluge, and ultimately saves him by drawing his ship to 
a northern mountain. This is surely out of character 
with Aryan mythology. The horned fish, in which 
Brahma appears, reminds us strongly of the Babylonian 
fish-god Ea. Jt was Ea who gave notice of the 
coming Deluge to Par-napisti. Zimmer (.4/tndisches 
Leben, 101), Jensen (Awsmol 497) and Oldenberg 
(Acl. des Veda, 276) consider the Babylonian origin 
of the Indian Flood-story to be certain; but on the 
other hand cp Usener, Untersuch. 8240-244. 

(4) The second account is a Zoroastrian myth in the 
Avesta (Vendidad, 246 f). In its present form (even 
after the prosaic additions have been removed; see 
Geldner, in Usener, 3209 ff.) it seems to have been 
influenced by the Hebrew Deluge-story. 


The Var, a square enclosure constructed by Yima (= Yama 
the Vedic god of the dead), had a door and perhaps a window, 
like Noah's Ark, and it was designed to preserve men, women, 
and animals. Apart from this, it reminds us of the biblical 
Eden, and the calamity which was to be averted was, not a 
flood, but a terrible winter's frost, connected, however, with 
the end of the world.6 The myth seems to be a recast of 
elements from more than one source. 


(c) The third is a Phrygian myth. Possibly there 
was a primitive native Deluge-story ; but, if so, it was 
vitalised from a Jewish source, some time during the 
third or the second century, B.C., when (as Ramsay has 


1 Che. OPs. 404 J: 

2 Is. 5116 is a late mosaic of phrases, and irrelevant (see Du. 
ad loc.). 

3 Brinton, of. cit. 207 f. This is of course a later addition, 
as pev of the forms of the Tahitian myth (Waitz-Gerland, 
6 271). 

3 See Muir, Sanskrit Texts, 1196-201; Burnouf, BAagávata 
Purána, 2 191; Weber, /ndische Studien, 1 161-232. 

5 The Zend word rendered ‘ window,' however, is said to be as 
obscure as the Hebrew (3$, Gen. 6 16; see LATTICE). 

6 Cp. Kohut, /QA, 1890, pp. 225-227. 
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were settled as colonists in the cities which the Seleucid 
kings had built. This was the period of the inter- 
mingling of religions, when Judaism too made conquests, 
especially in Asia Minor. Even those who were not 
otherwise Judaized were influenced by Jewish legends 
(cp SODOM AND GOMORRAHN). Important cities ex- 
hibited on their coins biblical symbols, and harmonised 
their old traditions with biblical narratives. ! 


Thus Apamea (formerly Kelainai) adopted the Noah-legend ; 
Iconium, that of Enoch, whose name was connected with the 
Phrygian name of Navvaxos or Avvaxos. This king (for such 
tradition made him) was said to have lived more than 300 years, 
to have announced the coming Deluge, and to have prayed for 
his people. The mountain hard by Apamea was said to be 
that on which Noah's ark grounded ; the city therefore assumed 
the title xiBoros (Ark). 

The references already given are almost sufficient 
(they may be supplemented from Dillmann's Genesis); 
but at least a brief mention is due to 
Lenormants study in Les origines 
de l'histoire, 1382 ff. The conclusion 
arrived at is that of Franz Delitzsch and Dillmann, 
that the Deluge is no ‘myth,’ but a historical fact. 
Lenormant, at any rate, holds that the three great 
civilised races of the ancient world preserved a dim 
recollection of it. Vhis implies a self-propagating 
power in tradition which the researches of experts in 
popular traditions do not justify. — l.cnormant died, a 
martyr of patriotism, in 1884. Would he have changed 
his mind had he lived? At any rate, he would have 
respected the honesty of those who regard the Deluge- 
story as a precious record of the myth-forming imagina- 
tion which has been made subservient to a high moral 
idealism. See ADAM AND Evi. 

Lastly, the writer would call attention to Jastrow's 
two articles on Scheil's Deluge-story (à 6) in the Vew 

22. And on York C quo roth and 17th Feb. 

Jasbrowis 1898 (cp his Ae/. of Bab. and dss. 502 

year 506). It is here maintained that a local 

Y- tradition of a rain-storm which submerged 
a single city has been combined in the Gilgames-epic 
with a myth of the destruction of mankind based upon 
the annual phenomenon of the overtlow of the Euphrates. 
Pir-napisti or Par-napisti (as Haupt in A-47"" and 
Jastrow prefer to read the name) is the hero of the 
local tradition, while Hasis-adra (= pun p^ Gen. 69, 


21. Appendix 
on Lenormant. 


according to Jastrow) is the hero of the larger nature- 
myth. The present writer admits that the version in 
the epic is of composite origin, and that the names 
Pir-napisti and Hasis-adra may perhaps come from 
different sources ; but he holds that all the Babylonian 
deluge-stories, whether simple or composite, have a 
mythic basis. Moreover, he does not recognise that the 
simplicity of the oldest Hebrew version of the Deluge- 
story heightens the probability that the Hebrews carried 
that story with them when they left their uphratean 
settlements. The account given above of the origin 
and development of the Hebrew story has surely not 
lost any of its probability in consequence of Scheil's 
discovery. 

[See, in addition to works already cited, Nóldeke, 
‘Der Mythus von der Siindfluth,’ /m neuen Reich 
[72]. pp. 247-259; R. Andree, Die FIutsagen ; ethno- 
graphisch betrachtet. ('91); H. Usener, Rel. -gesch. 
Untersuchungen, pt. 3('99), especially 8 2, ‘Ergebnisse’ ; 
M. Jastrow, ' Adrahasis and Parnapistum,’ Z4 1899, 
pp. 288-301. On the chief questions arising out of 
the Babylonian Deluge-story, cp Jastrow, Hel. of Bad. 
and Ass. ('98), pp. 493-508, which, as also Usener's 
work, appeared after this article had been written.] 

H. Z. SS 1-5, 7-9; T. K. C. 83 6, 10-22. 

DELUS, RV DELOos (AHAoc [ANV], Delus), the 

1 See Babelon, ‘La Trad. phryg. du Déluge,’ Kev. de LAist. 
des rel. (91), pp. 174/7.; Usenet, of. cil., 48-50; and, on 


Apamea-Kelainai, y, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
chaps. 11, 12. 
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smallest of the Cyclades, regarded by the ancients 
as the centre of the group—a confusion of the geo- 
graphieal and religious points of view (cp Str. 485). 
Delos was both a shrine and a commercial centre, and 
* her whole destiny is explained by her religious traditions 
and her geographical situation.’ Though nominally 
free, the island was really subject to the dominant 
power for the time being in the Aegean. It was a free 
port as early as 168 B.C., and attracted a great part of 
the Rhodian trade (Polyb. 317) After 146 B.C. it 
entered upon the heritage of Corinth (Str. 486). The 
acquisition of the province of Asia by the Romans in 
133 B.C. added greatly to the wealth and importance of 
Delos. Now began the most brilliant epoch of its 
history : the inscriptions show that its commercial 
relations were with the Levant, chiefly Syria and Egypt. 
So Pausanias calls the island rò xowòr ‘EMi ýrwv 
éurópor (viii. 332). For long it was the chief emporium 
of merchandise from the E. to the W., so that the fine 
bronze or copper wares of Greece were called indiffer- 
ently Corinthian, or Delian, from the place of export 
(PL AN xxxiv.29; Cic. Terr ii. 283) The island 
became especially a great slave mart, where the Asiatic 
slave dealers disposed of their human cargoes to Italian 
speculators; as many as ten thousand were landed and 
sold in a day (Str. 668). Naturally such a spot attracted 
large numbers of Jews (Jos. Ant. xiv. 108; Philo, Zeg. 
ad Cai. 36; ep 1 Macc. 1523). According to a Greek 
inscription, a company of ‘Tyrian merchants was settled 
there as early as the second century n.c. (C/G 2271). 
At the altar of Delos Antiochus Epiphanes set up statues 
(Polyb. 261), and an inscription to Herod Antipas has 
been discovered in the island (ep Sehür. 6171338). In 
88 1, C. 20,000 men, mostly Italians, were massaered in 
the island by Archelaos, admiral of the Pontic fleet of 
Mithridates, a blow from which it partially recovered, 
only to be finally ruined about twenty years later by the 
systematic and wholesale destruction wrought by the 
pirate Athenodorus. The resurrection of the island 
was rendered impossible by the rapid growth of Puteoli 
and the revival of Corinth (for its decay, ep Paus. viii. 
332 ix. 346). 

See the articles by M. Homolle in the Bull, de Corr. Hell, 
especially Les Romains à. Delos, of. cif. 8757. A good account 
in Diehl's Excursions in Greece, ET, 128 f. Ww. J. W. 

DEMAS (Aumac [Ti. WH]) is enumerated by the 
apostle Paul as among his ‘ fellow-workers' at the time 
of his (first) Roman captivity (Philem. 24; see also 
Col. 414). In 2 Tim.4:o he is thus alluded to: 
* Demas forsook me, having loved this present world, 
and went to Thessalonica. Nothing is known of him 
beyond what may be inferred or conjectured from these 


allusions. 

He is enumerated in the ‘list of the seventy disciples of our 
Lord’ compiled by the Pseudo- Dorotheus of Tyre (Chr. Pasch., 
Bonn ed., 2 121) and is stated to have become a priest of idols in 
Thessalonica. Along with Hermogenes, he figures prominently 
in the apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla as a hypocritical 
companion aes former, and to Hermogenes and Demas is 
assigned the particular heresy about the resurrection which in 
2 Tim. 217 is attributed to Hymenazus and Philetus. 


DEMETRIUS (AHmuHTpioc [ANV]— Ze, of, or 
belonging to, Demeter, a proper name of very common 
occurrence among the Greeks). 

1. Demetrius I., surnamed Soter,! king of Syria, 
son of Seleucus IV. Philopator, was sent in his 
early youth to Rome as a hostage, the throne mean- 
while being occupied by his uncle Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (see ANTIOCHUS, 2) After some time he 
effected his escape to Tripolis (chiefly through the aid 
of the historian Polybius), and thence proceeded to 
Antioch where he proclaimed himself king, securing 
his position by putting to death his cousin Antiochus 
Eupator (ANTIOCHUS, 3), and LvstAs (1 Macc. 7; 162 
B.C.) He lost no time in pleasing the Hellenizing 
party by sending Bacchides to instal Alcimus as high- 


1 He received this honorary designation on account of his 
delivering the Babylonians from the satrap Heraclides. 
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priest (see BACCHIDES, ALCIMUS)  'The disturbances 
caused by the latter need not here be described ; the 
Syrian general NICANOR [4..] was defeated at 
Capharsalama (726 f.), and at Adasa (739) A 
warning was sent from Rome to Demetrius not to 
interfere with the Jews; but it was too late. Less 
than two months after the fall of Nicanor a fresh 
invasion under Bacchides took place; the Judaean 
power was seriously crippled (chap. 9, 160 B.C. ; see 
further BAccHIDES) Seven years later Demetrius, 
disputing the sovereignty with Alexander Balas, 
endeavoured, though in vain, to secure the support of 
the Maceabean party (chap. 10), and after some 
hostilities died fighting his rival! (vv. 49 f. ; 150 B.C. ). 
See MACCABEES, § 5. 

2. Demetrius II., Nicátor, son of the above, who 
had been living in exile in Crete, came over to 
Cilicia to avenge his father's ill success in 147 B.C., 
and secured a powerful follower in the person of 
APOLLONIUS (g.., 2). An engagement took place at 
Ashdod, and Apollonius was decisively beaten (1 Macc. 
1067 Æ). Shortly afterwards, however, his hands were 
unexpectedly strengthened by the secession of Ptolemy 
VI. Philométor (see ProLEMY, 1), who transferred to 
him his daughter Cleopatra, the wife of Alexander 
Balas (see ALEXANDER, 2). Alexander was put to 
flight and Demetrius became king in 145 B.C. (119). 
A treaty by which Jonathan obtained favourable 
concessions was concluded (MACCABEES, § 5), and 
Demetrius, believing his position secure, took the un- 
wise step of discharging his regular troops, who at 
once went over to Tryphon, the guardian of the young 
son of Alexander Balas (113848; see 'TRYPHON). 
Trofiting by the approach of a disturbance, Jonathan 
obtained fresh coneessions from Demetrius on the 
undersvinding that Tryphon’s rebellion in Antioch 
should be put down. ‘This was successfully accom- 
plished ; but when Jonathan saw that Demetrius showed 
no signs of carrying out his promises he was easily 
persuaded to transfer his allegiance to Tryphon. 
Demetrius’ princes entered Judæa and after a temporary 
success were routed in the neighbourhood of Hazor 
(1163 f) Another invasion was meditated in B.C. 
144, but was successfully warded off by Jonathan's 
skilful generalship (12247). The scene suddenly 
changed when Tryphon usurped the throne of Syria, 
and endeavoured, with some success, to reduce Judæa. 
Jonathan was dead and Simon busied himself in 
strengthening the defences. An embassy was sent to 
Demetrius Il., who, to obtain Simon's support, readily 
granted all the Jewish demands including even a 
complete immunity from taxation? (133: f£). Trusting 
Simon to continue the struggle against "Tryphon, 
Demetrius marched to Persia, partly for conquest, 
partly to aequire auxiliaries; but he was captured 
by Mithridates I. (see PERSIA) and imprisoned, his 
plaee in Syria being taken by his younger brother 
Antiochus Sidétes (1 Macc. 14x Æ ; see ANTIOCHUS, 5). 
From non-biblical sources we know that, at the expira- 
tion of ten years, he resumed the throne (128 B.c.), 
quarrelled with Ptolemy Physkon and his protégé 
Alexander Zabinas, and was finally conquered at 
Damascus, after fleeing from which place he was 
murdered at Tyre in 125 B.C. (cp Jos. Azz. xiii.93). 


3. A silversmith of Ephesus, who was the chief instigator of 
the tumult in the interests of his craft which brought Paul's 
mission in that city to a close (Acts 1924 4). See Diana, $ 2, 
ErHESUS. The conjecture that he figures again in 3 Jn.12 
as a convert to Christianity, precarious at best, becomes 
singularly so when the commonness of the name is considered. 

4. A Christian mentioned with commendation in 3 Jn. (z. x2). 
That he was the bearer of the epistle is sometimes inferred; but 


1 If we follow RV (after AN, etc.) and read ‘the army of 
Alexander fled,’ it would seem that z. 49 and z. 50 must belon 
to two different accounts. See more fully Jos. dz. xiii. 24 bal 
cp Cambr. Bible. ad loc. 

2 This independence gained by the Jews was marked by the 
introduction of a new era; cp CHRONOLOGY, § 1. 
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the inference has no more stringency than that meniióned in 
no. 3. Be A Ge 

DEMONS. Demons are a survival from an earlier 
faith ; continued belief in them is due to the conserva- 

tive instinets of the ordinary religious 
1. General mind, and is thus APO) een 
survey. iic of the popular religion. For this 
reason referenees to demons scarcely occur in the earlier 
OT literature, which is so largely prophetie. Such refer- 
ences inerease in frequency, however, in the later Jewish 
writings, and are numerous in NT, this is due partly to 
the foreign influences (Babylonian, Persian, and Greek) 
under which the Jews came in exilic and post-exilic times, 
and partly to the fact that the earlier beliefs, after being 
transformed, lent themselves as explanations of some of 
the religious problems that were arising. 

For the Gk. (Hellenistic) term óataórtor or éalpwv 
(see below, § 6), whence the English term 'demon" 
is derived, Hebrew possesses no clear 
st equivalent. Aatudveov occurs in the LXX 

* only in Dt.3217 Ps. 906 955 10637 Is. 
1321 3414 65311 [BA] and in Tobit; yet it re- 
presents no fewer than five Hebrew words, viz., 
'elil, gad, Sa ir, siyyi, aud 3 (Dt. 3217. Ps. 10637, ep 
916, where © reads «zi for To). Of these the first is 
a general term for false gods ; details as to the second 
and the third will be found in the articles FORTUNE aud 
SATYR, and as to the fourth in WiLbD Brasts; only the 
last is translated ' demon' in RV. 

Similar objects of popular superstition are Linitu, 
AZAZEL, AsMoDEUS (in Tobit), and probably the 
* horse-leech ' of Prov. 3015 (see HonskE-rEECH). For 
details of these also reference must be made to the 
separate articles. Closely connected with the present 
subject is the practice of consulting the dead,! to which 
we have reference in the earliest narrative literature 
(158.28). See DIVINATION, § 4. 

Jewish demonology, then, is the result of the survival 
of primitive Hebrew (Semitic) beliefs, which, having 
been neither suppressed by, nor wholly 
assimilated to, the prophetic religion, 
were quickened by contact with Baby- 
lonia, Persia, and Greece (cp G's use of dacuémov, as 
above, $2). The chief primitive survivals in the Jewish 
belief are the quasi-divine character of these beings as 
shown by the sacrifices offered to them (Dt. 3217, ep Bar. 
47 1 Cor. 102o Ps. 10637 Lev. 177; cp further, in 65, 
Is. 65 3 11, and the sacrifice to AZAZEL [4.2.] deseribed 
in Lev. 16), their undefined yet loeal character shown by 
their association with waste places (Is. 132134 14, ep Rev. 
182 Bar. 435, and [Vg.] Tob. 83), and their connection 
with animals, indicated by their sharing the waste places 
with wild beasts (foregoing references, aud Mk. 113), 
and the meaning of such a term as $";ri» (hairy ones, 
goats); on the similar character of the Arabian jinn, 
see Robertson Smith's Rel. Sem.?) 120 ff. 

The term that is most generic in character is certainly 
dim. Unfortunately the etymology of the word is 

doubtful, for the view that it signifies 

&. Sédim. ‘lord’ (Mühlau and Volek's Gesenius) 
cannot be said to be well supported. The eognate 
word in Assyrian (474) denotes the gods or genii 
who, in the form of huge winged bulls, guard the 
entrances of the temples (COT 140). In both passages 
(exilie or post-exilie) where Jéd¢im occurs in OT it is used 
quite generally of illegitimate objects of worship (Dt. 
3821; Ps. 10637), and in the Pesh. Sidi is the equivalent 
of Saiudviov. In the later Jewish writings the Jedi 
are frequently referred to as noxious spirits (see Buxtorf, 
Lex., s.v.) ; this they have not definitely become in the 


3. Primitive 
gurvivals. 


1 [In the age of the Gospels and of Josephus the spirits of the 
(wicked) dead were certainly described as óaíuoves or datusma 
z:Jedim. While the worship of dead ancestors was at its height, 
however, the wicked dead were disregarded, and the spirits of the 

ood were honoured as e/0Ai»4 (19.2813; cp. 1s.193 ©) It 
is best therefore to treat necromancy separately ; see DivINA- 


TION, $ 4.] 
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OT (on the Ji» see further Dr. and Di. on Dt. 3217; 
Hi., Now. on Hos. 1212 (read ome for pme); Che. 
Psalms, 258; OPs. 334; G. Hoffmann, Ueber einige 
phonikische Inschriften, 55, n. 1) See SHADDAI, § 2, 
and ep SttibtM, VALE or, 

When angels came to be differentiated as helpful and 
harmful, and, later, as good and bad (see ANGELS, § 5), 
the harmful or bad angels closely re- 
senibled demons ; the difference between 
the two became, in consequence, less and 
less. Speculations on the difference may be found in 
Enoch ; the same uncertainty prevails in Mohammedan 
theology, where, e.g., it is disputed whether Iblis was an 
angel or a demon. G. B. G. 

The classical inferiority of daluwy (and óa«uóriov) to 
Oeds finds its lowest depth in the Old and the New 
Testaments, most plainly so in the New. 

Even as early as Homer the general equivalence of the two 
words (Od. 21195 201) was varied by the frequent distinction 

between beos as the personality (dens), and 

6. NT usage. daiuwy as the more abstract, less nameable 

influence (numen), and by the sense of /uck- 
lessness in the adjective daipdvcos (Od. 18 406), as well as by 
such epithets for Sa(uwv as «txds and grvyepós. |n post- 
Homeric Greck the inferiority grew in distinctness and degree, 
and gathered round itself more and more a sense of evil; and, 
while datuwy (demon) never altogether ceased in profane Greek 
to be a vox media, the tendency to degradation overwhelmingly 
prevailed. Thus the word that stood to Hesiod (O//. 121) for 
the benignant souls of heroes of the golden age, served Plato 
(Lys. 223) for an evil apparition, and the tragedians (Esch. Ag. 
1569, Soph. O Z 1194) and the Attic orators (Lys. 2 79) f. r gloomy 
genii of misfortune, often attached to families or to individuals ; 
and finally Plutarch (probably under the influence of Fastern 
and Alexandrian dualism) included in its category the éatnoves 
pudo, to whom he attributed all that was barbarous and cruel 
(De defectu erac. 14). 

The sense of evil spiril for Saiudvioy is in the NT 
quite unmistakable. 

Aaipwr does not occur in the LXX, except once in x», and, 
according to the best authorities, appears but twice in the NT, 
viz. m Mt. and Mk.'s accounts of the Gerasene demoniac (Mr. 
831 Mk. 51. ; not in Ti. WH in the sevord passage). Perhaps 
Sacmorioy™ neut. of adj. óauísóicos (cp ro. 8etoy) — supplanted 
Sacuwy as representing even more fitly the abstract and unname- 
able. Cp daqmoma kawá, Plat. Ayol. 268 and £éva datuona, 
Acts 17 18. 

The word dagudviov (used in the NT about. s xty 
times), best reprodueed as ‘daemon,’ ts almost entirely 
confined to genii iu the worst forin, evil spirits possess- 
ing human beings, though it is used occasionally of evil 
spirits in general (Ja. 219), and once las above, Acts 
1718) of heathen gods of an inferior order, as well as 
three times in one passage (1 Cor. 102o f. ) of evil spirits 
working in the background of idolatry. (See Tke 
Thinker, May 1895.!) 

The identity of demon and evil spirit is obvious from such 
passages as Lk. 82 and 1 im. 4 r, and from the comparison of 
such passages as Mk.126 and Lk. 435, Mk. 3 30 and Jn. 1020, 
Rev. 1613 and 14. 

The accounts of evil spirits as possessing are confined 
to the Synoptists and Acts, though the idea crops up 
also in Jn., only however in 720 848 f. 52, and 102o f. 
(Saruovitouo and Exew Oauóviov, said of Jesus himself), 
and never as actually posited by the writer. 

'The period immediately embracing the Christian era 
saw a vast development of the idea of demons or genii, 
which may be traced to the survival of 


5. Demons 
and angels. 


T early animistic conceptions in a higher 
de cd stage of culture (see Tylor, Prim. Cult., 


chap.14/.) For our present purpose it 
is most important to refer to the Persian, the Hellenistie- 
Jewish, and the Talmudie beliefs. We shall, however, 
here limit ourselves to the second of these classes of 
evidence, which appeals most to ordinary educated 
readers (see also below, 8 11, and ep PERSIA). 


On the philosophic basis of the Platonic /deai or Forms, and 
the Stoic Logoi or Reasons, combined with the Hebrew con- 
ception of angels, Philo had bridged over his dualistic gulf 
between God and the world with intermediate beings, some 
“blessed ’ and others ‘ profane’; the incorporea! souls being pure 


1 An article by the present writer on ‘Sı. Paul's view of the 
Greek Gods.’ 
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and hovering in the air, which was full of them, some of them, 
however, descending into bodies and so becoming impure. 
These ‘souls’ are identified by him with the ‘angels’ of Moses 
and the ' daemons' of ‘other philosophers’ (de Conf. Ling. 355 
de Gigant. 2-4) A kindred belief in demons as good and evil 
media of divine action pervaded the cosmology of the Pytha- 
goreans and Neo-Platonists towards the close of the first 
century A.D. (Harich, //:26. Lect. 216 f. ; Zeller, Die Phil. der 
Griech, iii. 14) 291) ; and Epicietus, about the same date, held 
that ‘all things were full of gods and daemons’ (Zeler, 
i. 1(3) 745). Josephus also (seeking, like Philo, to conciliate 
ewish and heathen views) testilies to the prevalence of a similar 
lief among his countrymen, but in his description makes the 


damons exclusively movnpov àv8pomov mvevgara ! (Ant. vill. 253 


BJ vii.63).. On the Talmudic evidence for the contemporary 
Jewish acceptance (doubtless developed under Parsee influence) 
of a countless number of spirits, good and bad, and legions of 
damons lying in wait for men, see Edersheim, Life of Jesus, 
Ap. xiii., and cp Weber, -l/tsyz. Theol, 242 ff. 

The number, prominence, and activity, therefore, of 
evil spirits in the NT is in general harmony with the 
views of the times. 

Germinal ideas of possession are to be found even in 
Homer (Od. 5396, where a daiuwy arvyepós causes a 
: wasting sickness), “Phe verb ĝaiuovâv 
8. Possession. represents insanity in ;T5schvylus(CAoepA. 
566), Euripides (Pav. 888), Aristophanes (Thesm. 
1054)and Plutarch ( 1 77. Marcell. 20) ; whilst Herodotus 
(479), Euripides (Zucch. 298 7), and other writers attri- 
bute to divine possession the frenzy of the Bacchantes 
and Corybantes. To a sense of the same mysterious 
power may be traced Herodotus's name ip) vetoes 
for epilepsy (Hippocrates, 400 B.C., attributed the 
disease to natural causes), and the phrase of the 
Greek physician Aretaeus (rst century, A.D.), óaíuoros 
eis Tov GvOpwrov eloodos. That the nations with whom 
the Jews in later times were brought into contaet held 
similar views in systematised forms has often been 
shown (see below, $ 11), ind we cannot doubt that, 
though not originating in any one of these forms, the 
popular belief of the Jews was largely intluenced by the 
beliefs of their neighbours. That belief, as reflected in 
the NT, regards the d:emons (which are spirits entirely 
evil) as a definite elass of beings, injuriously affecting, 
mostly internally and by possession, the human, and 
(in the case of the Gerasene swine) the animal person- 
ality, the subjects being usually described as óa«uori- 
Fduevor, 'divmonised' (all the Gospels, though only 
once each in Lk. and Jn.)—the less classical form of 
datpovwuevor, and the equivalent of Josephus's of bó 
TOY Satuoviwy Aaufavóuevot, by which phrase is justified 
the rendering ‘possessed.’ The moral connexion of 
demons in the NT is subordinate. Without doubt 
they are regarded as diametrically (though by no means 
with dualistic equality) opposed to the work of Christ, 
and their subjugation is looked upon (especially by 
Lk.) as his primary healing function and as the sign 
above all others that the kingdom of God had come 
(Lk. 1332 1120). Their moral and spiritual influence 
is recognised in Jesus’ parable of the unclean spirit 
(Mt. 1243 Lk. 1124) ; in what Paul says of the ‘table of 
dwmons’ (1 Cor. 1020f); in the ‘ doctrines of demons’ 
of r Tim. 41, and in Rev. 920, where the worshipping of 
dzemons (cp Dt.3217 ©} is another expression for 
idolatry. This moral and spiritual evil in the dzemonic 
world is also certainly kept in view whenever the NT 
writers speak of the opposition of God and the devil 
(Ja. 47); of the subjugation thenceforth by Christ of 
the kingdom of evil (Lk. 10:8 f. 1 Jn. 38 Rom. 1620) ; 
and of the final destruction (Mk. 124 Mt. 829) of the- 
devil and his angels in the lake of fire (Rev. 2010), after 
a period of relative independence which finds its counter- 
part in the moral and spiritual freedom of man. 

The effects of da:monic possession which are constantly 


1 [On this second theory relative to the demons, viz., that they 
are the spirits of the (wicked) dead, see Schwally, Das Leóen 
nach dem Tode, 191 f., where, on the ground of their residence 
in the tombs and of the passage from Josephus referred to above, 
it is maintained that the two demoniacs in Mt. 8 28 were (thought 
themselves) possessed by spirits of the dead.) 
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prominentin the Synoptists, however, appearing occasion- 
ally in Jn. and in Acts (87 1616 1916), 
are physical and psychical, and must be 
distinguished from Satanic influence such 
as that upon David in 1 Ch, 211, or upon Judas in Jn. 13 
227. tis nota nere influence : it is a besetting internal 
malady. This form of possession, which presupposes 
a large development of the belief in dzemons, is dis- 
tinctive of late Jewish times, as we see not only from the 
Gospels, but also from the references of Josephus (especi- 
ally sla. viii. 25), and from the quasi-professional status 
of Jewish! (as previously of Egyptian and Persian) 
exorcists (Acts1913 [mepvepxouévov] Mk. 938 Mt. 1227; 
Justin, fol. 26 Trypho, 311; Pliny, HN 302), as well 
as from the many methods of expulsion recorded in the 
Talmudie writings (Edersheim, Life of Jesus, Ap. xvi. ; 
cp Jos. Ant. vili.25 B/ vii. 63; Solomon's ring and the 
root 2aaras).? 

One point to be carefully noted is that, whilst at times 
disease is attributed to dzemons, possession is not a 
comprehensive word for disease in general. ‘The practice 
of the Synoptists in this respect is not quite uniform. 

_They all, in their summary records of healings, agree in 
distinguishing the damonised from the sick (Mt. 108 Mk. 1 32 
Lk. 6 17 £), while Mt. (424) expressly distinguishes them 
also from the lunatic (ceAnvcagónevot). They all likewise, in the 
mention of individual cases, agree in speaking of maladies 
without making any reference to possession (Mt. 927-31 Lk. 
1711.19 Mk. 7 32-37). Out of twelve individual cases which 
Mk. records, eight are so presented ; and, in the six of these 
recorded by Mt. and Lk., as well as in cases peculiar to them, 
reference to possession is also absent. Mk., in the four remain- 
ing cases, confines possession to psychical maladies, such as 
insanity and epilepsy ; Mt. and Lk. add cases in which posses- 
sion takes the form of purely Zod;z/y disease—dumbness, Lk. 
11 14 Mt. 932; dumbness and blindness, Mt. 1222; curvature 
of the spine, Lk. 1310-17. The comparison of these agreements 
and differences suggests that the tendency to account for purely 
bodily disease by possession was a tendency, not of Mt. and Lk. 
themselves, but of a source or sources used by them but unknown 
to Mk. (see Schür. JPT, vol. xviii., 1892). 

The drift of the evidence seems to carry us to the 
conclusion that the idea of possession was associated, in 
the main, with psychical disease (cp also Mk. 515 Lk. 
733 Jn. 720), and this is confirmed by the hints thrown 
out here and there that this affliction was of all afflictions 
the direst and most impracticable. ‘The peculiar em- 
phasis laid by Jesus upon the power given to the 
missionary disciples to expel demons (Mt.10: and 
parallels) ; the special exultation of the Seventy upon 
their return, ' Even the daemons are subject unto us’ 
(Lk. 1017); the intense amazement at the ease with 
which Jesus cast out the spirits (e.g., Lk. 436), dispens- 
ing with the more elaborate incantations and manipula- 
tions of the professional exorcist ; the helplessness of 
will in the possessed ; their identification of themselves 
with the dæmon, their aversion to deliverance (Lk. 9 39), 
and the wrench with which the deliverance was some- 
times effected (Mk. 124) ; the fact that Jesus never in 
these cases called for faith, but seems to have felt that 
only some external force, acting in spite of the subjects 
of the disease, could free them from it ; all these con- 
siderations point to psychical, nervous disorder, which 
could, of course, manifest itself in various forms. 

There is no sign on the part of Jesus any more than 
on the part of the evangelists, of mere accommodation 

: to the current belief. It is true that 

me ES of, Satan ' is used metaphorically in the 
i rebuke of Peter (Mt. 1623) and that 
‘unclean spirit’ (wvejua dxd@aprov) is figurative in 
Mt. 1243. Accommodation is just admissible in the 


1 Gebhardt and Harnack, Terte, viii., last part, 107. 

2 The plant which gave rise to the fable of Baaras was prob- 
ably a strange-looking crucifer described by Tristram, Land of 
Afoad, who found it near Callirrhoe. 

3 In one instance, that of the Gerasene demoniac, Jesus 
appears to have found it advisable to follow the precedent of 
Jewish exorcisis (Jos. 424. viii. 25) and give the demoniac a 
visible proof of his deliverance, though in a way not suggested 
by them. I: may be observed, in passing, that the word eror- 
cism is never applied to Jesus’ method of expulsion, though the 
Jews in Acts 19 13 are called exorcists. 
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commission to the disciples (Mt. 108), in Jesus' exulta- 
tion at their success (Lk. 10:7 f.), and his reproof of 
their failure (Mt. 1720); or the phraseology may pos- 
sibly have been coloured by the belief of the writers (as 
also in Mk. 134, where the knowledge of the divmons is 
described as superhuman). Acceptance of the current 
belief is clearly at. the basis of Jesus’ argument with the 
Pharisees in lk. 11:6 2, however, and this is quoted by 
Keim as irrefragable evidence. On the other hand, the 
indehinite multiplication of spirits, and the grotesque 
functions ascribed to them in contemporary and later 
Jewish literature, and the wholesale belief in possession 
in the second century A. D., find no favour with Jesus or 
his biographers or in NT literature. generally. While 
the existence of Satan's ministers is recognised, the 
tendency is rather to concentrate the influences for evil 
in Satan himself. Finally, that Jesus believed in the 
power of others besides himsctf and his disciples to 
expel daemons in some sense, at any rate, seems clear 
in the presence of such passages as Mt. 1227 Lk. 11 :9, 
where he attributes the power to the disciples of the 
Pharisees ; he recognises also the fact th .c similar suc- 
cess was attained by some who used his name without 
actually following him (Mk. 938), or without being more 
than professed disciples (Mt. 7 22). J. M. 
The chief foreign influence on Jewish demonology 
was no doubt Babylonian, It was partly direct, partly 
11. Other e er Ciems QU SA 
tiene: had an internal. principle of development, 
x it was early fertilised from Babylonia. For 
instance, the seven devas or arch-demons of Zoroastrian- 
ism are a retlection of the seven evil or destructive 
spirits who play such a part in Babylonian mythology 
(see Maspero, Daten of Civ. 634, 776), and who in a 
famous incantation are called ‘the Seven ' (see Zimmern's 
translation of the text, Turer, Sohn u. Fursprecher, 7 f. 
[ 96]), and the supposed capacity of the formula of the 
Ahuna-vairya to drive away the devas is but a sub- 
limated formi of the. Babylonian belief in the recitation 
of the hymns to the gods. Hence, even when a Jewish 
belief, such as the grouping of seven demons, char- 
acteristic of Jewish popular superstition (Mt. 1245 Lk. 
1126 Mk. 169 Lk. 82), appears to be shaped by Persian 
influences (for names of demons of Persian origin 
besides AsMODECS |g.2.] see Hamburger, AZ iil 
281), it is very possible that Babylonia gave the first 
impulse to Persia. The doctrine of * discase- possession ' 
among the Jews may very well have been taught in pre- 
exilic times ;! but it is probable that it was when the 
Jews were conscious of the displeasure of their God, and 
when they became more and more exposed to foreign 
influences, that this doctrine attained its full dimensions, 
as we sec it in the NT. It is not so much from Persia 
as from Egypt and Babylon that the stimulus for its 
development was derived. The Egyptian view described 
in Orig. c. Ce/s. 858 (Schürer), that the human body 
was divided into thirty-six members, and that with cach 
of these was connected a separate demon, by rebuking 
whom a member could be cured of disease, is but a 
more specialised form of the doctrine of the Book o, of the 
Dead? The doctrine of disease among the ancient 
Babylonians was that the swarming demons could enter 
a man's body and cause sickness. On a fragment of 
a tablet Budge has found six evil spirits mentioned by 
name. The first attacked the head; the second, the 
lips; the third, the forehead ; the fourth, the breast ; 
the fifth, the viscera ; the sixth, the hand.3 It was the 
duty of the exorcist to expel these demons bv incanta- 
tions, and the Zoroastrians believed that Zarathustra, 


1 [The sacrifices to the Se‘frfm [a K. 238, as emended hy 
G. Hoffmann, Z4 71172175 (82); Lev. 17 7] may have been in 
part designed to avert diseases (cp the Arahian belief in jinn 
described by We. Ar. Heid, 138, and ed. 154; WRS Kel. Sem.(2) 
120. Cp also the rite of AZAZEL.] 

2 For the ancient Egyptian belief, cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 


21 
t TSBA 6 422 [78]; cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. €83, 780. 
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by reciting the formula called the Ahuna-vairya, ' caused 
all the devas to vanish in the ground who aforetime 
flew about the earth in human shape. ! The Zoroastrian 
religion, therefore, gave its adherents some rest from this 
baleful belief. Fidelity to its law could avert the danger 
which arose from the existence of the devas created by 
Angra-mainyu. That was also a part of the mission 
of the Law as consolidated by I.zra, and above all of a 
greater than cither Moses or [zra. The ‘authority 
and power’ with which Jesus Christ ‘commanded the 
unclean spirits ' (Lk. 4361 astonished his eonteniporaries, 
and contrasts even with the comparative facility ascribed 
to Zarathustra. It is hardly necessary to add that 
similar phenomena to those desenbed in the Gospels 
are still to be met with, not only in savage districts, but 
also in countries of an ancient. civilisation such as India 
and China, 

On this subject see J. L. Nevins, Demon Possession and 
alliel l hemes; being an inductive Study of Phenomena of our 
mon Times (Chicago, New York, and Voronto, 1-43). | Of 
Babylonian OU we still lack an adequate presentation. 
Among the older books Lenormant's La magu ches les C halde-ns 
(ist ed., 1874) bears most directly on the subject. For evidence 
of the long-continued influence of Vabyl dian cn. Jewish super- 
sition, see Stabe, /ü tisch -babylonis le Laubertexte (93). 
On Zoroastrian beliefs, see the translation of the Zendavesta in 
SBE. The reduction of the heathen gods to mere édacuorca, 
which we find accomplished in the Liter biblical writings, finds 
its parallel in the conversion of the ‘bright | beings of the oid 
Aryan mythology into the evil demons of the Persian (see 
Presta); sec further the articles Geister, * Vi zie,^ *Zou- 
beret,’ Aberglaube’ in Hamburgers WA, also F. C. Cony- 
beare, *"Ehe Demonology of the NE ' in JER, 174107; W.R. 
Newbold, * Demon Possession and Allied Fhemes, Vero Harid, 
Sept. 1897, pp. 499.07. . 

G: B-C- SS 1-5; J. M $$ 6-10; T.K. Gr § I1. 

DEMOPHON (Anmopwn [AV], one of the com- 
mandants (grparqyou) of a district in Palestine in the 
time of Judas the Maccabee (2 Mace. 122). 


DEPOSIT. The OT law of deposit is laid down in 
] (Ex. 227-15 [6-1.]; ep the paraphrase in Jos. dad, 
14958) 

With the exception of v. 9 [8] the law is clear, Two 
kinds of deposit are specified : (a) money (722, or goods 
(152 nzw^2). (^) ass, ox, sheep, or any beast. (7) To take 
the second group of cases first: if the deposit be stolen 
the depositary must make restitution (12 [11]. Should 
it be torn by wild beasts the production of a picce is 
sufficient witness, and a man cannot be called upon to 
make good that which was torn (13 [12], cp CATTLE, $9). 
ANY here culpability cannot be made out the depositary 
swears that he is innocent and the depositor is bound 
to accept his word (:o/. [9^]. (a) In cases of the 
first description, should the deposit be stolen, the thief, 
if found, must restore twofold 7 [6], cp 7. 4 [3]) ; if the 
culprit be not found the depositary must come before 
the Flohim and swear that he has not put his hand to his 
ncighbour's property (8[17]. The result. must. have 
been as above in v. 114 that the depositor was bound to 
accept his word. Verse 9 [8] alone remains and is not 
easily reconciled with m foregoing ; it may be a later 
law added to cover general eases (both a and 2) involv- 
ing alleged gross carelessness, false accusations, and 
libel.2 

The later law of Lev.tt2-7 [^21i- :26] applies the law of the 
‘guilt offering’ to sin and trespass in ‘a matter of deposit’ (so 
RV; PIR; ; mapabyen, depositum) The ouly case here con- 


templated, however, is that in which voluntary confession is 
p ; the penitent depositary is to make restitution in full, add 
the fifth part more thereto, and offer a ram to Yahwé. Cp Law 
anD e i 127 " - m 
The use of the words ra xn, TiBévaa, KaTa 
and rapaxarart6evac in © (ee 62 4 Tob. 10 13 [12] iom 
daughter unto thee in special trust ] 2 Macc. 3 10 15 925 Jer. 407 
41 10) sufficiently explains. the expressions in 1 Tim. 620 2 Tim, 
112 14 (RV mg. ‘deposit ' in all three cases), At Jerusalem (as 
at Rome, Olympia, Delphi, and elsewhere) a large amount of 


i Yasna9 15, in Mills’ translation (Zendav. 3235 
2 pn5un in v7.89 [7 8], as in Ex. 216 1 5.225, means the 
divinity as represented by the priestly exponents of the law at 
the sanctuary. 
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wealth (‘which did not pertain to the account of the sacrifices,’ 
but was in fact private property) was consigned to the safe 
custody of the temple (see the story of Heliodorus in 2 Macc. 3, 
where In v. 15 express reference is made to the ‘ law concerning 
deposits" See Earnest, PLEbGE. Cp Diana, $3 


DEPUTY. 1. }30, sdgdn, Ass. Jaknu,) lit. ‘one 


appointed,’ ‘set over’ (G"84°l yremoon, cte.), the 
official title (a) of a certain officer of high grade under 
the Babylonian empire (Jer. 5123 23 57 Ezek. 236 12 23; 
sce also Is. dl 2st; AV usually ‘ruler’ or [Dan. 32 ete. 
rns, xu] ‘governor,’ RV or RV" ‘deputy’ ; (557 
bmárovs), frequently mentioned in conjunction with 
‘governors’ (pah /&). (6) Of certain administrative 
officers in Judwa in the time of Izra and Nehemiah 
(Ezra92 Neh. 216 414 19 [8 13], 57 17 75 1240 1311); 
mentioned sometimes in conjunetion with ' princes 
(širim). See GOVERNMENT, § 26. 

2. ATR, feháh (Esth. 89 93 AV). 


3. 33, misgab, 1 K.2247 [48] [16 27% (511-] (eammAwpevos [A] 
vac[e] 8 (BIJ). See Fou, § 7. 

4. àrJUmaros, Acts 127 ctc, RV Proconsut [g.v.] Cp 
Cyprus, 8 4. 

DERBE (AepBH [Ti WII; Str, AepBar [Ilicr. 
Srnec. 675]) Paul visited Derbe at least twice (.\cts 
I42o I61), and probably once again, in his third 
journey (.\cts T1823 ‘went over all the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia in order’). From the fact that 
the name does not occur in the list of places in which 
he had suffered persecution (2 ‘Vim. 311), it may perhaps 
be inferred that the work of evaugelisition encountered 
no obstacle there. "That success attended the apostles 
at Derbe we learn from .\cts 142:. Gaius, one of 
Paul's companions from Corinth to Asia, was a native 
of the town (.\cts 204). 

From Steph. Byz. we learn that the town was called 
also AéAseca, ‘which in the Lycaonian tongue signi- 

1. Site fies a juniper-bush.' ‘The site was approxi- 
` “mately discovered. by Sterrett, who put it 
between Bossola and Zosta (or Losta), villages two 
miles apart (IP odfe Exped. 23). Ramsay, however, 
says that the ruins at Dossola are merely those of a 
Seljuk khan, whilst those at Zosta have all been trans- 
ported thither from some other site. The great site of 
the district is the mound of Gudelissin in the plain 
about 3 m. NW. of Zosta, and 45 m. S. of Ionia, 
(Iconium) at the foot of the Masallah Dagh. The 
mound is of the class called by Strabo (537) ‘mounds 
of Semiramis, which are largely artificial, and of 
Oriental origin. It contains numerous traces of 
Roman occupation. The earliest city of Derbe must be 
sought in the mountains to the south. 

This situation agrees with the notices in Straho. After 
describing the ten Strategiai of Cappadocia, he adds that in the 
first century B.C. there was an eleventh Strategia, consisting 
of part of Lycaonia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia (535, 5 mept 
KacráBaAá re kai KiBiarpa uéxpc THs "Avrvrárpov tov ÀgaroU 
A€p8ys). He refers to the same district (537) as the additional 
(émékrQros) Strategia. Derbe is further described as lying on 
the frontier of Isauria (Str. 569, ms 9' Ioaupixys ariv év màevpats 
5 àép35); the words which immediately follow (uaAccra 7H 
KarzaBokía émimepuxos Tov 'Avrurárpov rvpavvetov) refer to the 
fact that it was also on the frontier of the eleventh Strategia, 
an external addition to Cappadocia as above described. It is 
clear that Strabo's eleventh Strategia is identical with Ptolemy's 


t Strategia Antiochiane, in which he enumerates Derbe 
(Ptol. 56). 

Derbe was the stronghold of the brigand chief 
Antipater (Cic. Ap. ed Fam. 1373; Str. 535, 569, ò 
Aep8yrys). When, however, King Amyntas 
slew Antipater, he added the town to his 
own Lycaonian and Galatian dominions (29-27 B.C. ). 

„On the death of Amyntas himself in 25 r.c. the larger part of 
his kingdom was made by the Romans into the province Galatia ; 
but apparently Derhe, along with Cilicia Tracheia (i.e., the 
eleventh Strategia), was given to Archelaos, king of Cappa- 
docia (cfrca 20 B.c.) When Archelaos died in 17 A.D. the 
Cappadocian part of his kingdom was taken over by the Romans; 
but the Lycaonian part was left to his son Archelaos H., who 


See GOVERNOR, 1. 


2. History. 


1 Whence Gr. Gwydmms (Ges. Lex.03). On its relation to 
]35 see TREASURER, 2. 
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was still reigning in 36 A.D. (cp Tac. Ann. 242 641). Two years 
later the region described by Strabo as the eleventh Strategia, 
and by Ptolemy as the Strategia Antiochiane, was assigned by 
Caligula to Antiochus IV. and Totape Philadelphos. Soon 
afterwards Antiochus lost favour, and was deprived of his 
kingdom. In 4r A.D. Claudius restored the territory to 
Antiochus and lotape, who ruled until 72 A.D. lt appears, 
however, that on this restoration the Lycaonian section of the 
realm of Antiochus was detached and permanently assigned to 
Galatia. Derbe therefore became part of that province. ‘The 
transference was due to the importance of the town as a frontier 

ost in the SE. of the Roman province. Claudius remodelled 
its constitution and honoured the place with the title Claudio- 
Derbe (see Rams. /Zis£. Geog. of A.M, 336, 371 f., and Church 
in Rom. Emp. s4). 

Thus we can understand how at the time of Paul's 
visit (46 or 48 A. D.) Derbe could be correctly described 
as a city of Lycaonia (Acts 146), for so it was from the 
point of view of geography or ethnography. Politically, 
however, Derbe belonged to the province of Galatia, 
and it is argued by Ramsay that in the language of 
polite address its inhabitants must have been dvdpes 
PlaXMérat (Gal. 31), not Avkdoves, which latter term 
signified the population of the non-Roman part of 
Lyeaonia (sce, however, GALATI1A). Ww. J. W. 

DESERT. The English word ‘desert’ ordinarily 
means a sterile sandy plain without vegetation and water 
—a ‘sea of sand,’ such as, e.g., parts of 
the Sahara. This is not the meaning of 
the Hebrew words. No desert of this 
kind was known to Israel either before or after the oc- 
cupation of Canaan. The districts to which the term 
‘desert’ is applied in EV are, at the present day, 
fiequently covered. with vegetation, and were probably 
even more prosperous in the past (sce more fully the 
articles on the place-names enumerated in § 3). 
‘Wilderness,’ by which the Hebrew terms are some- 
times translated, is a somewhat better rendering ; but 
it is not always adequate. It will be convenient here 
to record the Hebrew words, and to indicate other terms 
of analogous meaning. 


1. General 
meaning. 


(1) ADM, herba (from 355 ‘tolay waste,’ épnuos ; also épnuta, 
Ezek. 35 4,€pyuwors, Jer.7 34 [BAQ] 225 ; oixdmedov Ps. 102 6[7}, 
‘desert,’ RV ‘waste places’; so LV ‘ waste, 

2. Hebrew Lev. 2631 Is. 61 4 ; or ‘desolation,’ Jer. 442; cp 

terms. Ezek. 3812 AV only), used of cities and regions 

formerly inhabited bur now lying waste or in 

ruins from war or neglect ; cp Jer. 44 2, ‘the cities are a desola- 

tion and no man dwelleth therein’ ; hence in threats (e.g., Lev. 

4.c.), or in promises (with 7922, D£)—once with reference to 
the wilderness of wanderings (Is. 48 21). 

(2) Dow yin (pm ‘be desolate’; for cognates see 
below, 7), [yj] avvdpos, used of a district riverless and un- 
inhabited (ls. 4319, EV ‘desert,’ | 22272), of the wilderness of 
wanderings (Dr. 82 10, EV ‘wilderness’; Ps.78 40, EV ‘desert,’ 
|| s275); otherwise, a geographical designation ; cp $ 8, 2, 3, and 
sce BE1H-JESHIMOTH, JESHIMON. 

(3) 7272, midbar (épquos, etc.; once (Is. 41 19] àvvópos Yñ; 
AV ‘desert,’ RV ‘wilderness’; but in Gen. 146, etc., EV ' wilder- 
ness’; once, Ps. 756 [7], EV ‘south’ [RVmg. ‘wilderness of 
the mountains'l]. The idea of ‘desert’ is totally foreign to 
this word (on its derivation see CATTLE, 8 5). Midbâr is a 
district possessing pastures (Joel 222, Ps. 65 12 (13]) and cities 
(1s. 42 11), but occupied by nomads, not by settled tillers of the 
soil (cp esp. Nu. 1133) Jt is commonly employed to denote 
the wilderness of wanderings, which itself is a mountainous 
region, not without pasture grounds, and so devoid of sand 
that the one tract which forms an exception has the character- 
istic name Debdet er-R amdeh, ‘ plain of sand’; see below, 8 3, 1. 

(4) "22, ‘érabah (ápaBa (3) wpos Svapais, Josh. 1116, etc.]), 
in poetical literature often occurs in parallelism with »a^àr 
(Is. 351 [épquos] 403 4119, EV ‘desert'), In Jer. 5012 it 
approximates more closely to the modern idea of ‘desert’ (cp 
Is. 351 Jer. 5143; || 173) z but in historical writings (early and 
late) it is a geographical term (see § 3, 2, below). 

(3) Ts, siya (‘dry land’ [so Ps. 681 (2), EV], Job 303, 
AV RVmg. ‘wilderness,’ RV ‘dry ground’; cp VS, ‘dry place,’ 
Is. 255 822), used of the wilderness of wanderings, Ps. 78 17 
(AV ‘wilderness,’ RV ‘desert,’ RVmg. ‘dry land’). For ps, 
dwellers of the ‘desert’ (Is. 1321 3414, EV ; also 28313, AV; 
referring to wild beasts) or ‘ wilderness" (Ps. (29 74 14, EV; 
referring to human beings), see CAT, Wirp BEASTS. 


1 The passage is obscure(see Bà., Del.), and, according to Che., 
deeply corrupt. 
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A still more forcible term is— 
(6) szh, foA2 (Ps. 107 40 Job 1224; EV *'wilderness "), used 
of the wilderness of wandering, Dt. 82 10 (with jog” mee, *howl- 


ing waste’), ‘The word (cp et- 714) num the idea of waste- 
ness and confusion (Jer. 423 Job 267 Is. 24 ro; cp l.cclus. 41 ro 
[ Heb. J) such as existed elite the creation (Gen. 12, see 
CREATION, § 7). For the sake of completeness mention may 
be made also of :— 

(7) 028, Jammiáh (Is. 59 Jer. 42 18), 7228 (Is. 17 011), Meee 
(Ezek. 357), all of which involve the idea of a devastation, not 
a natural state (Veng ; cp no. 2). 

(8) mw. Xir, Is. 857 (9 ávvópos), RV ‘glowing sand,’ 
RVuu. MikRAGE (g.7.) AV ‘parched ground ' is preferable ; 
cp Aram. Xah, ‘to be burnt or dried up,’ and see Che. nr. 
Is. O: Tbe NT terms to be menti ned are : 

()) epnaca (e.g., Web. 11 :8, v ‘desert,’ Mr. 
ness,’ RV ‘desert place‘) and épmi.os (e.g, Mt. 
' desert’). 


The chief districts and regions to which the above 
terms are applied may be here enumerated. 

1. The most prominent is that which was the scene of 
the wanderings of Isracl. lt is commonly called Aam- 
midbar (Dt. 12, etc.); but other geo- 
graphical terms(Shur, Sinai, etc; see 
GEOGRAPHY, § 7) arc added to indicate 
more particularly the region intended. On the char- 
acter of this tract, which stretches from the S. border 
of Palestine to 1-ath and forms the W. boundary of 
Edom, see SinaAt. The only part which can fairly be 
described as a desert is the bare and parched district 
of et-Vih, and it is here that D and (more elaborately) 
P pace the forty years’ wanderings (see WANDERINGS, 
§$ 10 f. 10), and with this agrees the circunistance that 
it is only in the later writings that the horror and lone- 
someness of the ‘wilderness’ is referred to (eg, Dt. 
815). 

2. The great crack or depression which includes the 
Jordan valley, and extends N. to Antioch and S. to 
the gulf of “déuduh, is the second great ‘desert.’ To 
the N. lay the widar Ridlah (Ezek. 614), midbur 
Damascus (1 K. 195); cp perhaps the épyuta of Mt. 1533. 
The well-known geographical term Arabak (see above, 
8 2, 4) is confined chiefly to the lower half (cp war 
JAoab, Divs Nu.9111; midbar Aedemoth, Vt. 220 
midbar Beser, Dt. A43), see ARABAIL ‘To the NE. 
of the Dead Sea is applied also the term * Jéshimon’ 
(see Jesuimon), Allusions to the Arabah on the W. side 
of the Jordan are found in 2 5. 15232) 17 16, and in it we 
should perhaps include the wsdéar Be'h-Aven (Josh. 
1812). idbar Gibeon (2 5. 224,5; but sce GIBEON), mid- 
ġar Jericho (Jos. 101), and the references in Judg. 
9042 7 1 5.1318. Here, too, was probably the ëpnuos 
of the narrative of the Temptation (Mt. 41). See further 
Drab Sta, § 2. 

3. The third tract is the médéar Judah (Josh. 1561, 
Judg. lire) ithe E. Du of which, along the Dead Sea, 
is called Jéshimodn (1S. 231924 2653); special limita- 
tions are the midbar Maon (‘in the Arabah' 1S. 23 
24 fi), midbar Ziph (ib. 2354), and midtar Fn-gedi 
(15.212[:1]. To the N. it approached the Arábah. 
Here are found the midbar Tekoa (2 Ch. 2020; ep 
midbar Jeruel, tb. 16), and probably the midbur of 
1 K.234, (Bethlehem? cp 2 5.232, and see ATROTH- 
BETH-JOAB). To the S. lay Tamar 'in the midbar’ 
(t K.918, para is a gloss), probably forming part of 
the great uidóar in no. 1 above. On the ‘desert’ 
(£pnuos) of Acts 826, see Gaza. See, further, DEAD 
SEA, JUDAH, PALESTINE, § 1r. 

4. For the desert-like tracts to the E. of Jordan 
(stretching to the Euphrates, 1 Ch. 5g) see BASHAN, 
PALESTINE, § 12. SAC. 


DESIRE (12N), AV, RVm&; RV 
CAPER-DERRY (g.v. ). 
DESSAU, RV Lessau (Aeecaoy [V vid.], Aeccaoy 


[A]) a village (in Judaea) where N1CANOR (g.v. } appears 
to have fought with Judas (2 Macc. 1416). Possibly 


1 On Am. 6 14 see ARABAH, BROOK OF. 
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1432, wilder- 
1315, EV 


3. Geographical 
applications. 


Eccl. 125 


| ADASA is meant (Ew. ist. 4321); 


DESTRUCTION, MOUNT OF 


but the Greek text 
is here not free from corruption. 


DESTINY (%22), 1s. 65 11 RV. See FORTUNE AND 
DrsTIny. 

DESTROYER, THE (HONE, Ex. 1223, TON OAEO- 
PEYONTA, Cp Heb. 1128; o OAO@PEYWN, Wisd. 1825; 
o oAOOpeEyTHc. 1 Cor. 1019). 

In his account of the last plague, J implies that the 
death of the first-born was the work of the Destroyer. 
In the light of 2 8. 2416, where the angel of Yahwe is 
described as ‘the angel that destroyed the people’ 
(cya mresa), and of 2 K. 1955— ls. 47 36, where the de- 
struction of the Assyrian army is attribute to the ‘ angel 
of Yahwe,' we should be ready to infer that the * Destroyer’ 
of the firstborn is not a being distinct from Yahweé, 
but rather ‘the angel of Yahwe’ himself; de., the term 
denotes a sclf- manifestation. of Yshwé in destructive 
activity (cp "TFrixornaNv, § 4). This conclusion. is 
confirmed by the fact that the narrative speaks of ‘The 
Destroyer’ or Yahwe (c. 29) indifferently, just as other 
narratives use the terms ‘angel of Yahwe’ and t Yahwe’ 
interchangeably. Cp also Ex. 122; (Rd). The 'de- 
stroyer' is clearly identified. with Yahwe by the author 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, who attributes the death 
of the firstborn to the word of God (isd. 18 14-16). 
The meaning attributed to the term by the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews (112?) is less clear. 

"The death of the Israclites in the plague recorded. in 
Nu. 1641-5 [176-15] is attributed directly to God. In 
Wisd. 1825 it is said that these people petished by the 
t Destrover' ; but here, again, the Destroyer seems to 
be identified by the writer with God icp Grimm on the 
passage, «v. 20-25); and the seme identiication is 
possibly intended by Paul (1 Cor. 1010). On the other 
hand, in 4 Maec, 7 11 the exceutor of death appears as a 
distinct angel; and generally? in lester Jewish literature 
the angel of death (ymsa gre ct) has a well-marked and 
distinct individuality (ep Weber, irn.  Theol.'*) 
247 7.) and is identified with Satan or the Devil (ep 
in NT Heb. 2147. 1 Pet. 58). All this is quite forcign 
to the belief underlying Fx, 1223. 

It is quite in accordance with the general character 
of the Priestly Code, which avoids reference to angels 
or to the theophanic ‘angel of Yahwe’ (ep ANGEL, 
& 6), that rri, which is used in the personal sense 
of ' destrover' by J (Ex. 122.), is used as an abstract 
term destruetion— by P (1213 (RV?- * a destrover ]; 
cp Ezek.5:6 2136[3:1] 2535) A plurality of beings 
who accomplish the death of men is referred to in 


Job 3322 by the term rp:m-2 ('slavers'), which is 
rendered in RV ‘destroyers.’ According to some 
commentators, such angelic ministers of death form 


the unnamed subject of the plural verb in Lk. 1220 
G. B. G. 
DESTRUCTION (aBadAAwn), Rev. 911; RV ABAD- 
DON (¢.7.). 


DESTRUCTION, CITY OF (37970 Vv), 1s.19:8; 
see ITERES, CITY OF. 


DESTRUCTION, MOUNT OF (D'rz"207W; toy 
opoyc Toy mocoaé [B]. T. o. v. mocoð [AY], T. 


0. AM€CCQ)0 [L] 2 K. 2315, RV''£-), a name so read by 
the later Jews on account of the idolatrous ' high places’ 
spoken of. Tradition identified the mountain with the 
Mount of Olives (so Tg., followed by AV™-), and the 
name has been supposed to have a double meaning—- 


* nount of oil' (cp Aram. ngz) and ' mount of destruc- 


tion’ (so Rashi, Buxtorf). A much better explanation 
can be given. 

Hoffmann (ZA ZH" 2175) and Perles (.4maeken, 31) prefer 
to read 77227737, ‘mount of oil,’ with some MSS; MNED will 
then be a deliberate alteration of the text. Considering, how- 
ever, that we have no evidence for a Heb. word aren ‘oil,’ it is 


1 In Targ. Jon. to Hab. 3 s, however, where um wei is parallel 
to man's (ie, ^ 3 Noo) the distinction is not so manifest 
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better to suppose that the ‘mount which is on the east of Jeru- 
salem’ (1 K. 117) was anciently called, not only ‘the ascent of 
the olives’ (2 S. 1530), and in a late prophecy ‘the mount of 


olives’ (Zech. 144), but DYNA (‘mount of those who 
worship’), of which M°HY2773 would be a purely accidental 
corruption. Cp 25. 1532, ‘And when David had come to the 
summit, where men are wont to worship the deity’ (sinner sex 
comox > pe). which comes near proving that this view is correct. 


Observe, too, that the Mt. of Olives AE to be once referred 
to as the ‘hill of God ' (Is. 10 32 einended text). See Non. 


Brocardus (1283 A.D.) gives the name Jons Ofen- 
sionis (cp Vg.) to the most southern eminence of the 
Mt. of Olives, because Solomon set up there the image 
of Moloch ; on the northern summit, afterwards called 
Mons Scandali, he placed the idol of Chemosh. | Quares- 
mius, however (circa 1630 A. D. ), calls the southern ridge 
Mons Offen donis et Scandali. Grätz, after a full dis- 
cussion, pronounces in favour of the northern summit, 
Lea the "Yiri Galilei” (WGI; "73: P: 97 J): SO 
also Stanley (SP 188, n. 2). No doubt this view is 
correct; Solomon would certainly prefer an eminence 
already consecrated by tradition. 

The phrase ‘mount of destruction’ is found also in Jer. 5125 
as a symbolic term for Babylon (EV ‘destroying mountain’), 

TRC. 

DEUEL (bN), Nu. lig; sce REUEL (3). 


DEUTERONOMY. The name comes ultimately 
from the Greek translation of Dt. 1718, in which the 
words FANT] ANAT DATO. ‘the 
duplicate (7.«., a copy) of this law,’ are 
rendered rò óevrepovójtor roÜro.! Asa 
title of the book, evrepovójuor (without the article) 
occurs first in Philo.? Philo takes the word to mean 
‘second or supplementary legislation,’ and more than 
once cites the bookas’Emivoyis.2 Others, with Theodoret, 
explain the name, ' repetition, recapitulation of the law.’ 
Criticism has shown that Deuteronomy is neither a 
supplement to the legislation in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, nor a résumé of it; but to modern critics 
also it is the Second Legislation, an expansion and 
revision of older collections of laws such as are preserved 
in Ex. 21-23 34. 

Deuteronomy contains the last injunctions and 
admonitions of Moses, delivered to Israel in the land 
of Moab, as they were about to cross the Jordan to the 
conquest of Canaan; and, with the exception of chaps. 27 
31 34, and a few verses elsewhere, is all in the form of 
address. It is not, however, one continuous discourse, 
but consists of at least three distinct speeches (1-4 40, 
5-26, 28, 29 f.), together with two poems recited by 
Moses in the hearing of the people (32 f.) The 
narrative chapters record doings and sayings of Moses 
in the last days of his life, and are more or less closely 
connected with the speeches. Besides this unity of situa- 
tion and subject there is a certain unity of texture ; the 
sources from which the other books of the Hexateuch 
are chiefly compiled (JE, P) are in Deuteronomy recog- 
nisable only in the narrative chapters, and in a few 
scattered fragments in the speeches; a strong and 
distinctive individuality of thought, diction, and style 
pervades the entire book. 

It was observed by more than one of the fathers that 
Deuteronomy is the book the finding of which in the 

2. Book found es gave the impulse to the reforms 

in Temple. of the eighteenth year of Josiah (622- 

621 B.C.). In conformity with the 


1. Name and 
contents. 


prescriptions of the newly discovered book, the king ' 


not only extirpated the various foreign religions which 
had been introduced in ancient or recent times, together 
with the rites and symbols of a heathenish worship of 


1 Cp also Josh. 8 32. 

2 Leg. Alfeg. 3, 8 615 Quod Deus immut, 8 10. See Ryle, 
Philo and Holy Scripture, xxiii f. The corresponding Hebrew 
title, zn mea App, is found occasionally in the Talmud and 
Midrash as well as in the Massora. 

3 Quis rerum div. heres, 8 33. See Ryle, as above. 

4 Cp Hexatrucu, Law LITERATURE, ISRAEL, § 37 /. 

5 Athanas., Chrysost., Jerome. 
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Yahwe, but also destroyed the high places of Yahwè, 
desecrating every altar in the land except that in the 
temple in Jerusalem (2 K. 22 f.). In Deuteronomy, and 
there alone, all the laws thus enforced are found ; the 
inference is inevitable that Deuteronomy furnished the 
reformers with their new model. This is confirmed by 
the references to the book found in the temple as ‘ the 
law-book' (2 K. 228 11; cp 2324 f.) and ‘the covenant 
book’ (232 f. e1). 

The former of these names is found in the Pentateuch only in 
the secondary pos of Dt. (28 61 2! 20 30 10 8t 24 26), and, like 
the phrase ‘this law’ (48 2738 2929), signifies Dt. or the 
deuteronomic legislation exclusively; ‘covenant book’ is an 
appropriaie designation for a book in which the covenant of 
Yahwe with Israel (see CovENANT, § 6) is an often recurring 
theme (52 f. 172 201 41323 299 12 14 21 25, etc.).! 

That the book read by Shaphan before Josiah was 
Deuteronomy has been inferred also from the king's con- 
sternation (2 K. 2211 ff), which seems to show that the 
law was accompanied by such denunciations of the con- 
sequences of disobedience asare found especially in Dt. 23. 

The opinion, once very generally entertained, that the 
book found by Hilkiah was the whole Pentateuch, is no 
longer tenable. In addition to arguments of more or less 
weight drawn from the narrative in Kings,—that the 
whole Pentateuch would hardly be described as a law- 
book ; that a book as long as the Pentateuch could not 
be read through twice in a single day (2 K. 22815); 
that, with the entire legislation before him, the king 
would not have based his reforms on deuteronomic 
laws exclusively,—recent investigation has proved that 
the priestly legislation in the Pentateuch was not united 
with Deuteronomy till long after the time of Josiah.? 
Modern critics are, therefore, almost unanimous in the 
opinion that the law-book, the discovery and the intro- 
duction of which are related in 2 K. 22 f. (sce next 8), 
is to be sought in Deuteronomy ; and they are very gener- 
ally agreed, further, that the book was written either in 
the earlier years of Josiah, or at least under one of his 
next predecessors, Manassch or Hezckiah (see 8 16). 

The soundness of these conclusions has recently been im- 
pugned by several French and German scholars (Seinecke, Havet, 

| d'Eichthal, Vernes, Horsi),? on the ground, 

3. Account in parily of sweeping doubts concerning ihe 

2 K. 22 f. trustworthiness of 2 K. 22/7, partly of peculiar 
E theories of the composition of Dt. These 
theories cannot be discussed here; but the great importance 
of 2 K. 22 4, in the modern construction of the history of 
Hebrew literature and religion, makes it necessary to examine 
briefly the historical character of those chapters. Ih is generally 
agreed that the account of Josiah's reforms, as it lies before us, 
is the work of an author of the deuteronomic school, who wrote 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. If this author had drawn 
solely upon oral tradition, he might well have derived his informa- 
tion from eye-witnesses of the events of 621; but it seems to be 
demonstrable that in 22 3-23 24 he made use of an older written 
source, a contemporary account of Josiah's reign, which was 
probably included in the pre-exilic history of the kings. This 
narrative was wrought over and enlarged by the exilic writer; in 
particular, the original response of Huldah, which was not con- 
firmed by the event, was superseded, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 586 R.c., by a wholly different one, in which 
the judgment is represented as inevitahle (22 15-20; cp 2326 7.) ; 
23 15-20, also, is generally recognised as a legendary addition ; 
but, notwithstanding these changes, the outlines of the original 
account can be reconstructed with reasonable confidence, and it 
appears to be in all respects deserving of credence.4 See Kings. 


The historical evidence proves only that the law-book 

which was put into force by Josiah contained certain 

NE, deuteronomic laws concerning religion, 

E say is not that it comprised the whole of the 

a swe present Book of Deuteronomy. A super- 

ficial examination of the book shows that the latter can- 
not have been the case. 


Chaps. 31-84 are composite. Besides the two poems, 32 1-43 
and 83, they contain the links which connect not only Dr. 


1 Ex. 21-23, often called by modern scholars ‘The Covenant 
Book’ (see 247), cannot be meant; for, so far from putting the 
high places under the ban, these laws assume the existence and 
S of many local sanctuaries (see 216 2314 /-; cp 
20 24). 

2 See CANON, 8 23 f., and the articles on the several books of 
the Pentateuch ; also HExATEUCH, Law LITERATURE. 

3 For the titles, see below, $ 33 (2). 

4 See St. GVI 1649 f. ; Kue., Ond.(2) 1 417 f, cp 407. 
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but also the narratives of JE and P in Nu. with Josh. Chap. 27 
also in narrative form, mo both on external and on internal 
grounds, with equal contidence be set aside,! What remains 
(1-26 25-30) is all in the form of address; but even this is not 
n unit, as is shown by the fresh superscriptions in 5 1 12 1 292, 
and tlie formal closes in 20 e: and Mı [2seo); in particular, 
li-4 and 444-49 are completely parallel introductions, which 
strictly exclude each other. Chaps. 5-26 contain no allusion to 
a former discourse such as 1-4 40; nor do the latter chapters form 
a natural introduction to 6-26 or 12-206. Chaps. 1-4 are dis- 
tinguished also by slight, but not insignificant, peculiarities of 
a e, and more decisive differences of historical representation. 
The short prophetic discourse, 204, bears all the marks of a 
later addition to the book ; 29 1 [28 69] is a formal subscription ; 
the following chapters have their own brief superscription ; the 
tone of 29 f, is noticeably different from that of the exhortations 
and warnings in the body of tlie book. 

Most recent critics conclude that the original Deuter- 
onomy contained only the one long speech of Moses, 
5-90 98s, to which 145-49 is the introduction and 99: 
[2369] the conclusion. 

Others, urging that the book put into the hands of 
Josiah is uniformly descr bed as a law-book, infer that 
it is to be sought in Dt. 12-20 alone ; 
f$-11, as well as 1-4. is an intro- 
duction. subseuently prefixed to the 
original Deuteronomy by another hand. ‘This conclusion 
is confirmed by the way in which the author of 5-11 
dilates on the motives for keeping the laws, as though 
the laws themselves were already known to his readers. ? 

Against this view, which would limit the primitive 
Dt. to 12-26, it is argued that the law-book itself pre- 
supposes some such introduction as is found in 5-11. 

ln 12-26 there is nothing to show when or by whom the law 
was promulgated; 5 1 supplies precisely the information which 
121 presumes; 42-22 recites the covenant at Horeb, with the 
Tiecalogue, its fun lamental law; 523 J explains the relation of 
the laws now about to be delivered to that former Jaw and 
covenant, To Chis answers 29 1 [28 65), which is the subscription, 
not to #28 alone, but to the whole law-book : * These are the 
words of the covenant which Yahwé commanded Moses to make 
with the Israelites in the land of Moab, besides the covenant 
which he made with them at Horeb.' 


The situation supposed in 12-26 is throughout the 
same as that described in 5-11. ‘The language and 
stvle of the two portions present just that degree of 
resemblance and of difference which, remembering the 
difference of subject matter, we should expect to find in 
the writing of one author ; nothing indicates diversity 
of origin. 

In regard to chap. 28 also, critics are divided. Well- 
hausen finds in 28586:1— where, as in 3010, the law is 
already a dook—evidence that 28, as well as 29 f., is 
secondary ; these three chapters formed the conclusion 
of an enlarged edition of the law-book, to which 5-11 was 
the introduction.4 On independent grounds, however, 
2847-68 is to be recognised as a later addition to the 
chapter, and with these verses the only reason for con- 
necting 28 with the two following chapters disappears. 
Not only are they separated by 291 f. [2869 and 291], but 
also the whole attitude and outlook of 29 /. are different 
from those of 981-46. On the other hand, it would be 
natural for the author of 12-26 to conelude his book by 
urging as stronglv as he could the motives to obedience, 
and solemnly warning his readers of the consequences of 
disobedience. Similar exhortations and warnings are 
found at the end of the so-called Covenant Book (Ex. 
2320 f.), and at the end of the Law of Holiness (Lev. 
26), the latter passage being strikingly parallel to Dt. 28; 
and such a peroration was the more appropriate in Dt., 
because its laws are all in the form of address. The 
profound impression made upon the king by the reading 
of the book is most naturally explained if it expressly 
and emphatically denounced the wrath of God against 
the nation which had so long ignored his law. 

The Deuteronomy of 621 B.C. has not come into our 


b. Not simply 


chaps. 12-20. 


1 See below, § 21. 
2 See Wellh. C// 191-195; Valeton, Stud. 6157 f.; St. GVE 


161% 
3 A Kue. Zex. $ 7, n. 5-11; Di. Comm. 263 f; Dr. Dt. 


6s ff. 
E len 192 195. Chaps, 1-4 and 27 were the introduction and 
conclusion, respectively, of another edition. 
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hands unchanged. Not only have the exhortations and 
warnings beenamplified and heightened, 
6. Later pieces ee PFE 
in chaps. 12-25 but also, in all probability, many ad- 
nS: * ditions have been made to the laws. 
At the very beginning of the code in 12, and in con- 
nection with the most distinctive of the Deuteronomic 
ordinances—the restriction of sacrifice to Jerusalem— 
there are unmistakable doublets ; cp 125-7 with ir f., 
and especially 15-19 with 20-28. In the following 
chapters a good many laws are suspected, because of their 
contents, or the unsuitable place in which they stand. 

Thus, the detailed presciiptions of 14 3-20 are foreign to the 
usual manner of Dt, (cp 248/.), and appear to be closely related 
to Lev. 11 ; the law of the kingdom, 1714-20, represents the law 
as written (chus anticipating 31 9. 6), is in conflict with the legiti- 
mate prerogatives of the monarch, and is clearly dependent on 
1 S. 84 f. 1025; the rules for the conduct of war in 20 are not 
reconeilable with the neces ities of national defence, and can 
hardly have been dreamed of before the ‘exile. To others, how- 
ever, the utopian chara ter of these laws seeins not a sufficient 
reason for excluding them from the primitive Deuteronoiny. 

While many of the instances alleged by critics are in 
themselves susceptible of a different explanation, there 
seems to be sufficient evidence that the Deuterononiie 
code recc'ved many additions before the book reached its 
present form. Certain supplementary provisions may 
have been introduced soon after the law was subjected 
to the test of practice ; others in the Lxile; while still 
others probably date from the period of the restoration ; 
ep Hist. Lir 8 6 f. 

In 5-11 also, it is evident thot the original contents 
of the chapters have been amplifi:d, and 
7. In chaps. ; 

es . their order and connection disturbed by 

5-11 25. j 

later hands. 

The story of the sin at Horeb in 9. is a long and confused 
digression. Chap. T1625 /. repeats 1-5; 177 is separated from 
12-15 by 6-11, wluch has no obvious appesiteness 1n this place ; 
17-24 intrudes in the seme way between 16 and 25 Similar 
phenomena may be observed in the following chapters.2 Nor 

as 28 come down to us unaltered. Verses 457. plainly mark 
what was, at one stage of its history, the end of the chapter of 
comminations. ‘The two pieces which follow, 47-7 and 5£-6^, 
are shown by internal evidence to be adaiti ns, presupposing the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the miserable 
remnant of the people, the consequence of neglecting ‘the words 
of this law, which are written in this book ' (:8; ep also 61). 
Verses 36 Z also, which threaten the deportation of the hing and 
people in phrases derived from Jeremiah (with 35, which repeats 
27), are probably glosses.3 

In the Hebrew legislation three strata are to be re- 
cognised ; the collections of laws incorperated in JE 
(Fx. 21-23, often called the Book of the 
: Covenant; Ex. 34) ; the Law of Holiness 
relation to UE yi ean Z 

contained (in a priestly recensioni in Lev. 

Pand JE. Vai. : 3 : 

17-26 and cognate passages (H!; and 
the rest of the laws in lxodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, 
predominantly liturgical, ceremonizl, and sacerdotal, 
which, though not all of the same age or origin, may 
here be treated as forming a single body of priestly 
law (I). The result of modern criticism has been to 
establish more and more conclusively that P, as a whole, 
is later than Deuteronomy.* On the other hand, it is 


8. D's laws: 


1 For a list of passages in 12-26 which have been challenged 
by critics, see Holz, Aint, 263 F; cp alo Hert, Ker. de 
Cllist. des Rel. 2% 138 f. 93). Analyses of che leyislatiwn have 
recently been attempted by Staerk, Mas Peut., 1894, and 
Steuertagel, Die Entsteh. d. deut. Geset cs, 1896.. Fora sketch 
of these theories see Addis, Documents of the Hexateuch, 215-19 
[o8] The substantial unity of the laws is maintained by Rue, 
Flex. 814, nn. 1-7. Against Horst, see especially Piepenbring, 
Rev. de (Hist. des Rel. 29 136 ff. \'oa)- 

2 Valeton (Studd. 6 1:7-174) and Horst (Rez. de (Hist. des 
Rel. 30 39 f. 18 320 f., cp 27174) have gone farthest in 
the attempt to eliminate the secondary elements in 5-11. See 
Kue. Afex. 8 7, n. 6; Piepenbring, Ae. de Cifist. des Rel, 
20165 f. <A formal analysis has recently been attempted by 
Staerk (see the last note), and Steuernagel, Der Rahmen des 
Deut., 1894. 

3 For auempts to restore the primitive brief form of the bless- 
ings and curses, see Valeton, S/ud, T 44 f. (cp Kue. Zex. $ 7, 
n.21[2); Horst, Rev. de (Hist. des Rel. 18 327 ff, cp 
1659 7.3 Staerk, 71 /.; Steuernagel, Rahmen, 40-44. See also 
Steinthal, Zerz. f. Volkerfsych. 11 14/.. The substantial unity 
of the chapter is maintained by Kue. and Dr. 

3 Cp. HrxaATECCH, It is not hereby denied that many 
of the institutions and customs embodied in P are of great 
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agreed by al! that the little collections of laws in JE are 
older than Deuteronomy. The most convincing proof 
of this is given, of course, by the Deuteronomic laws 
restricting the worship of Yahwé to the one temple at 
Jerusalem. It may confidently be inferred also from the 
prominence given throughout Deuteronomy to motives 
of humanity, and the way in which old religious customs, 
like the triennial tithe, are transformed into sacred 
charities, as well as from the constant appeal to the 
memory of God's goodness as a motive for goodness to 
fellow-men. Where the provisions of Deuteronomy 
differ from those of the Book of the Covenant, they 
sometimes appear to be adapted to a more advanced 
stage of society ; as when the old agricultural fallow- 
year is replaced by an experiment in the septennial 
remission of debts. The many laws dealing with con- 
tracts of one kind or another also are to be noted. 

Most recent critics are of the opinion, further, that 
the author of the Deuteronomie law-book was not only 

acquainted. with Ex. 21-23, but also 

SATO EX 20194 Roe fie oe 
made this code the ‘basis of his own 
work ; Deuteronomy, it is said, is a revised and enlarged 
Covenant Book, adapted to some extent to new con- 
ditions, but with only one change of far-reaching cffect, 
the centralisation of worship in Jerusalem. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the evidence will sustain 
so strong a statement of the dependence of Deuteronomy 
on the Book of the Covenant. 

Verhally identical clauses are very few, and in some instances, 
at least, have probably arisen from subsequent conformation, 
There is no trace of the influence of the Covenant Book either 
in the general arrangement of Dt. 12-26 or in the sequence of 
particular laws. To fully one half of the Covenant Dook (after 
the subtraction of the religious precepts), viz., the title Assaults 
and Injuries, Ex. 21 18-22 17, there is no parallel in Dt. ; while 
the subject of Authorities in Dt. 1618-18 has no counterpart in 
Ex. 21-23; of thirty-five laws in Dt. 2110-2516 only seven 
have parallels in the older code. Finally, in the corresponding 
laws! the coincidences are hardly inore frequent or more nearly 
exact than we should expect in two collections originating at no 
great distance in place or time, and based upon the same religious 
customs and consuetudinary law; the evidence of literary de- 
pendence is much less ahundant and convincing than it must be 
if Dt. were merely a revised and enlarged Book of the Covenant. 

Certain laws in Deuteronomy have parallels also in 
H ; but, whilst the provisions of these laws are often 

closely similar, the formulation and phrase- 
10. To H. 2 wee x 
ology are throughout entirely different.” In 
some points li seems to be a stage beyond Dt. ; but 
the differences are not of a kind to imply a considerable 
interval of time so much as a diversity of dominant 
interest, such as distinguishes Ezekiel from Jeremiah. 

Dt. 14 3-21, compared with Lev. 11, has been thought to prove 
that Dt. 1s dependent upon H ; but the truth seems rather to be 
that both are based on a common original, a piece of priestly 
Torah, which each reproduces and modifies in its own way. 

References to the history of Israel are inuch fewer in 
Dt. 12-26 than in 1-3 4 ; they are of a more incidental 

: and allusive character, and the author 

11. D’s history |. . o. : d 
; exercises some freedom in the use of 

and JE’s. ; ; 

his material ; but, as far as they can 
be certainly traced, they appear to be all derived from 
JE, or from the cycle of tradition represented by that 
work. That the author did not have before him JI 
united with P is proved by his reference to the fate of 
Dathan and Abiram (116); if he had read Nu. 16 in its 
present form, in which the story of Dathan and Abiram 
(JE) is almost inextricably entangled with that of Korah 
(P), he could hardly have failed to name the latter, who 
is the central figure of the composite narrative (cp Nu. 
269 f. 273 Jude x1, and see KORAI and DATHAN AND 


antiquity ; nor that in particular instances they may be more 
primitive than the corresponding titles of Dt. ; nor that some of 
them may have attained a comparatively fixed form, oral or 
written, before the ‘exile.’ 

1 They may be conveniently compared in the synoptical table 
in Dr. Deut. p. iv f., or in Staerk, Deut. 48 ff., where they are 
printed side by side. 

2 See also Steuernagel, Entstehung, 85 ff. 

3 Dr. Deut. p. iv fJ. ; Baentsch, Das Heiligkeitsgesetz, 76 ff. 
193: See also LEVITICUS. 

Kue. Hex. $ 14, n. 5; Paton, JBL 14 48 7. ['95]. 
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ABIRAM). But even if he had possessed P separately, 
it would be almost inexplicable that he so uniformly 
follows the representation of Ji? where it differs from 
P or conflicts with it. The instances which have been 
adduced to prove that he was acquainted with P are too 
few and uncertain to sustain the conclusion ; moreover, 
they are all found in the long digression, 99-10 11, which 
probably was no part of the primitive Deuteronomy.! 

The traditional opinion among Jews and Christians, 
that Deuteronomy was written by Moses shortly before 
io Dato môt his death, though resting on the “ai 
pre-monarchic. mony of the book itself (319 ff. 24 : ). 

is contradicted by both the internal and 
the external evidence ; the contents of the book and the 
entire religious history of Israel prove that Deuteronomy 
is the product of a much later time. The legislation of 
JE (in the main, doubtless, merely the booking of an 
ancient consuetudinary law) is without exception the 
law of a settled people, engaged in husbandry. Deuter- 
onomy rellects a still more advanced stage of culture, 
and must be ascribed to a time when Israel had long 
been established in Palestine. The fundamental law 
for the Hebrew monarchy, Dt. 17 14-20, presumes not 
only the existence of the kingdom, but also considerable 
experience of its evils. Solomon appears to have sat 
for the portrait of the king as he ought not to be.? In 
the prohibition of the multiplication of horses and 
treasure we may recognise the influence of the prophets, 
to whom the political and military ambition of the kings 
seemed apostasy (see, e.g., Is. 27). The constitution of 
thehigh court in Jerusalem (Dt. 17 8-13, cp 19 17) is thought 
to be modelled after the tribunal which Jehoshaphat 
(middle of 9th century B.C. ) established (2 Ch. 198-11). 

More convincing than the arguments derived from 
these special laws are the ruling ideas and motives of 
the whole book. The thing upon which 
Deuteronomy insists with urgent and 
unwearied iteration is that Yahwe shall 
be worshipped only at one place, which he himself will 
choose, where alone sacrifices may be offered and the 
annual festivals celebrated. Although no place is named, 
there can be no doubt, as there was none in the minds 
of Josiah and his counscllors, that Jerusalem is meant. 

Jerusalem was not one of the ancient holy places of Israel. It 
owed its religious importance to the fact that in it was the royal 
temple of the Judaan kings; but this was far from putting it 
upon an equality with the venerable sanctuaries of Bethel and 
Shechem, ileal and Beersheba. The actual pre-eminence of 
Jernsalem, without which the attempt to assert for it an ex- 
clusive sanctity is inconceivable, was the result of the historical 
events of the eighth century. 

The fall of the kingdom of Israel (721 B.c.) left Judah 
the only ‘ people of Yahwé.' The holy places of Israel 
were profaned by the conquerors— proof that Yahwé 
repudiated the worship offered to him there, as the 
prophets had declared. A quarter of a century later 
Sennacherib invaded Judah, ravaged the land, destroyed 
its cities, and carried off their inhabitants; the capital 
itself was at the last extremity (see HEZEKIAH, 1; 
ISRAEL, $ 33). The deliverance of the city from this 
peril seemed to be a direct interposition of Yahwe, and 
Jerusalem and its temple must have gained greatly in 
prestige through this token of God's signal favour. 

'This of itself, however, would not give rise to the idea 
that Yahwé was to be worshipped in Jerusalem alone. 
The genesis of this idea must be sought in the mono- 
theism of the prophets. Ata time when monotheism had 
not yet become conscious of its own universalism, men 
could hardly fail to reason that if there was but one true 
God, he was to be worshipped in but one place. And 
that place, in the light of history and prophecy, could only 
be Jerusalem. The way in which Dt. attempts to carry 


13. Idea of one 
sanctuary. 


l See Dt. 103622; and, on these passages, Kue. 72.7. 
9 533 4 [75]; Dr. Deut. p. xvi. On 99-1011 cp also below, 
§ 18 TAE type). 

2 Cp Dc. 17 167, with 1 K. 426 1026 28 f 11 1-8 928 10 14 f. 

3 A critical examination of the history of the reign of Jehosha- 
phat in 2 Ch. 17% does not, however, inspire us with much 
confidence in the account of his judicial reforms. 
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out this principle, by simply transferring to Jerusalem 
the cultus of the local sanctuaries with their priesthoods, 
was only practicablo within narrow territorial limits, such 
as those of the kingdom of Judah in the seventh century. 

We have the explicit testimony of the Books of Kings 
that there was no attempt to suppress the old local sanctu- 
aries in Judah until the reign of Hezekiah; the most 
godly kings left the high-places unmolested (1 K. 15:4 
2243 2K.124 143 15435). The deuteronomist author 
of Kings, to whom the temple in Jerusalem was, from 
the moment when Yahwé took up his ahode in it (t K. 
810 f.), the only legitimate place of sacrifice, condemns 
this remissness as a great sin; but there is no evidence 
that the religious leaders of Israel down to the end of 
the eighth century so regarded it. | Eljah is in despair 
over the sacrilege whieh threw down the altars of Yahwe ; 
when he goes to meet God face to face, it is not to 
Jerusalem, but to Horeb, the old holy mountain in the 
distant S., that he turns his steps. Amos and Hosea 
inveigh against the worship at the holy places of the 
Northern Kingdom because it is morally corrupt and 
religiously false, not because its seats a'e illegitimate ; 
nor is their repudiation of the worship on the high-places 
more unqualified than Isaiah's rejection of the cultus in 
Jerusalem (1s. 1:0 Æ). ‘The older law-books, far from 
forbidding sacrifice at altars other than that in Jerusalem, 
formally sanction the erection of such altars, and promise 
that at every recognised place of worship Yahwe will 
visit his worshippers and bless them (Ex.2024). 

According to 2 K.18 4 22 213, Hezekiah removed the high- 
places, demolished the standing stones, hewed down the sacred 
posts.) The false tenses prove, however, that 184 has been in- 
terpolated by a very late Rol ; the original text said only that 
Hezekiah removed the bronze serpent which was worshipped in 
the temple (see NEntsnTAN); nor can much greater reliance 
be put upon the reference in the speech of the Rabshakeh (1822). 
lt may well be thar Hesekiah, after the retreat of Sennacherib, 
took vigorous measures to suppress the idolatry against which 
Isaiah thundered in both his earlier and his later prophecies 
(28 18 20 3022 317), perhaps including the sacred trees and 
other survivals of rude natural religion (fs. 1 29).2 In any case, 
the reaction of the following reign swept away all traces of his 
work. Cp Hezerian, 1; Isaran, i, 8 15. 

Another very distinct. indication of the age in which 
Dt. was written is found in the forcign religions which 
it combats. ‘The worship of ' the whole 
host of heaven’ (Dt. 173 cp 459), an 
Assyrian cult frequently condemned. by 
the prophets of the seventh century (Jer. 82 1913 3229 
Zeph. 15),? but not mentioned by any earlier writer, 
was probably introduced by Manassch, during whose 
reign Assyrian influence was at its height in Judah. 
The sacrifice of children, ‘sending them through the 
fire’ to the King-God (Dt. 1810 1231), also belongs to 
the seventh century (see Mocecn) ; neither Isaiah nor 
any of the other prophets of the eighth century alludes 
to these rites. 

A relatively late date has been inferred also from the 
Jaws against the erection. of steles and sacred poles (mas- 
séboth and dshérim) by the altars of Yahwé (Dt. 1621 .). 

The older laws only enjoin the destruction of the Canaanite 
holy-places with all their appurtenances (Ex. 34 13 2324: cp 
Di. 123). The prophets of the eighth century, especially Hosea 
and Isaiah, assail the idols of Yahwe, but not the more primitive 


standing stones and posts; the polemic against the latter begins 
with Jeremiah, 


The age of Dt. may be determined also by its relation 
to other works of known date. From the time of 
15. D and Jeremiah, the inlluence of Dt. às un- 
über Witte. mistakably to be recognised in the 
whole propheticand historical literature, 

whilst we look in vain for any trace of this influence in 


14. Foreign 
cults, etc. 


1 Cp the much more extended account of these reforms in 
2 Ch. 29-31. 

2 If it were established that Hezekiah put down the high- 
places, it would not follow that Dt. is older than Hezekiah 1 the 
more probable hypothesis, in view of all the testimony of the 
prophets and the historical books, would be that the Deutero- 
nomic law was in the line of the measures adopted hy the king. 

3 Cp also the worship of the Queen of Heaven, Jer. 7 1, 44 17. 
See QUEEN oF HEAVEN. 
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the prophets of the eighth century ; neither the impressive 
ideas nor the haunting phrases of bt. have left their 
mark there.! ‘lhe inference that Dt. was unknown to 
the religious leaders of Israel before the seventh century 
is hardly to Le avoided. 

On the other hand, in all its ruling ideas, Dt. is 
dependent upon the prophecy of the eighth century. 
We have already seen that the deliverance of Jerusalem 
from Sennacherib prepared the way for the belicf that 
the temple on Mt. Zion was the only sanctuary at which 
Yahwé should be worshipped, and that the monotheism 
of the prophets was the theological basis of the same 
belief. The lofty theism of Dt., which exalts Yabwe, 
not only in might and majesty, but also in righteousness, 
goodness, and truth the moral transformation of the 
old conception of ‘holiness’ (see € LEAN, § 1) ois of 
the same origin, whilst the central idea of the book, 
that the essence and end of true religien is the mutual 
love of God and his people, is derived. from Hosea. 
In general, the theology of Dt. is an advance upen 
that of the prophets of the eighth century, whose 
teaching it fuses and assimilates, and approximates to 
that of Jeremiah and Isaiah 40-55. 

To the same result we are led by the literary character 
of Dt. Its style is more copious and flowing than that 
of earlier writers ; but it lacks their terse vigour, and is 
not free from the faults of looseness, prolixity, and 
repetition, into which a facile peu so easily glides. In 
these re pects it exhibits the tendencies which mark the 
literature of the seventh century and the Maile. ‘Whe 
diction, also, is distinctly that of the same period, 
closely resembling that of Jeremiah.* 

Evidence of every kind thus concurs to prove that the 
primitive Dt. was a product of the seventh century. 

i6 Resultas Tn fac that it COM TED cults 

which were introduced by Manassch 

to date of D. /.. ,. Mm . 
militates against the opinion entertained 
by some scholars, that it had its origin in the last 
years of Hezekiah, perhaps in connection with the 
reforms of that king. -A hypothesis which commends 
itself to many critics is that Dt. was composed in the 
reign of Manasseh as a protest against the evils of the 
time and as a programme of reform. Its authors died 
without being able to accomplish their object, and the 
book was lost, until, many vears after, it wes accident- 
ally discovered in the temple by Jlilkiah. To others it 
seems more probable that Dt. was written under Josiah, 
shortly before it was brought to light, by men who 
thought the time ripe for an attempt to introduce the 
reforms by which alone, they believed, Judab could be 
saved, and had intelligently planned the way in which 
this should be effected.’ 

Everything points to Jerusalem as the place where 
Dt. was written: a work whose aim was to exalt the 

17. Place. temple E the position a Uire sole "re 
of Yahwé can hardly have originated any- 
where else. The Torah of the priests is throughout so 
intimately united with the religious teachings of the 
prophets that we are constrained to believe that. both 
priests and prophets were associated in its production, 
or at least that its priestly authors were thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the prophets. Who these 
authors were cannot be more definitely determined. 4 

Vhat the authors of the primitive Dt. freely used 
older collections of laws has been generally recognised. 
17h. Bodies Beside Ex. 21-23 (on which see above, 

f D. 8 9), remains of another collection are 
9 found in Dt. 22-25. Staerk and Steuer- 
nagel have recently undertaken to show by minute 

1 This is equally truc of the older historians; but their works 
have been preserved only in deuteronomistic recensions. 

2 On the diction of Dt., see the commentaries of Kn. and Di.; 
Kleinert, Deut. 214 f. ; Kue., Hex. $7, n. 4: Holz. Find. 
282 7. ; Dr. Df. p. Ixxviii f- On the style, Di. 611; Holz. 
2954. : Dr. P: Ixxxvi 7. 

So De Wette, Reuss, Graf, Kue., We., St., Che., and others, 

4 The suggestion that Jeremiah was the author of Dt. (von 
Bohlen, Colenso) is for various reasons untenable. 
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analysis that both the hortatory and the legislative 
parts of Dt. are in a stricter sense composite. 

According to Steuernagel, the hook discovered in the temple 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah (Dt. 5 26 28) was the work of a 
redactor, who combined with considerable skill —hut mechanic- 
ally, and without substantial additions—two older works of 
like character, each consisting of a hortatory introduction and a 
body of laws. One of them (5g.) is marked by the direct 
address to Israel in the second person singular ; the other (Pl.) 
uses the plural. ‘The older of these works (Sg.) is assigned to 
the early years of Manasseh's reign (shortly after 700 1.c.), the 
other (PL) was composed about 670. Tbe union of the two by 
the redactor (Ir) falls in the middle of the century, twenty-five 
years or more before the discovery of the book in the temple. 
Both Sg. and Pl. made use of older collections of laws, and 
these sources can still in part be recognised. One of the chief 
sources of Sg. (the * Grundsammlung ) was put out in support 
of Hezekialrs reforms, probably not long after 722 p.c. 

Chaps. 1-3, in the form of an address of Moses to 
Israel, contain a review of the principal events of the 

eae migration, from the departure of the 

18. Additions: , ^ |. i 
: Israclites from Horeb to the moment at 
chaps. 1-3 : : : TN. 
which he is speaking to them.! This 

related to E. í R : 
retrospeet throughout follows thehistory 
of JE, from which its material is drawn and many 
phrases and whole clauses are borrowed.? Upon closer 
examination it appears that the chief source of the 
chapters is E, which the author had before him 
separately ; whether he made use of J is doubtful; of 
dependence on P there is no trace. 

The retrospect begins abruptly with the command to remove 
from Horeb (1 o-*), and it has been conjectured that 99-10 rr 
(or at least 925-1011), which recites the transgression at Horeb, 
and brings the narrative to the precise point where it is taken 
np in l, once stood before 17. More probably, however, 
9 3-10 11 is not a misplaced fragment of the retrospect, but the 
product of successive editorial amplifications.’ The review ends 
as abruptly as it begins; the words, ‘And we abode in the 
valley in front of Beth-peor' (329), must originally have been 
followed by an account of the sin at Baal-peor (Nu. 251-5; cp 
Dt. +37). 

The chapters (1-3) are not by the author of 5-26. 
The resemblance in language and style is unquestionably 
very close, though there are some noticeable differenees ; 
but the diversity of historical representation is decisive ; 
cp 22g with 235-6 7 f., 135 f. 214-16 with 112 ff. 52 f. 
The opinion of some crities, that 1-4 was pretixed to 
the primitive Dt. to connect it with the history in Ex. 
and Nu., is improbable ; for such a purpose a recapitu- 
lation of the history was more than superfluous. Others, 
with better reason, suppose that the historical résumé 
was intended as the introduction to a separate edition 
of Dt. The way in which it begins and ends (see above, 
small type) suggests that it was not composed for the 
purpose, but was extracted and adapted by the editor 
from some older source. Conclusive marks of the age 
of the ehapters, further than their dependence upon E 
and the general affinity to the deuteronomistic school, 
are hardly to be discovered. 

Chap. 41-40 has generally been taken with 1-3, as a 

hortatory close to the historical introduction. 
19.Chap.4. x uM A 

eaii There is, however, neither a formal nor 
s ' a material connection between them. 

The historical allusions in the exhortation are to events 
related, not in 1-3, but in 5; 410/. 32-35 differ from the 
retrospect (139% etc.) and agree with 42/ 112 //. 292 f., in 
making the speaker's audience witnesses of the scenes at Horeb ; 
tbe greater part of 4 is only a homiletical enlargement on 5 25 J- 

In other points 4 goes beyond 5-11; its monotheism 
takes a loftier tone, like that of Is. 40-55 (see 435 39 
15-19). In 425-31 deportation and dispersion arc inevit- 
able; the prediction that in the far country Israel will 
return to Yahwé and find forgiveness takes the central 
place which it has in the exilic prophets. 

The language resembles 5-11 more closely than 1-3, 
but has peculiarities of its own: 4:7 f. are full of words 
and phrases which remind us of Ezekiel, H, and P (ep 


1 Chap. 11-5, which now forms the introduction to the speech, 
is nor homogeneous, and glosses have been pointed out in the 
discourse itself. 

2 See particularly Dr. Dé. on these chapters, where the rela- 
tion is well exhibited. 

3 Cp above, $ 11. 
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also 32); 28 seems to be directly dependent upon 
Jeremiah (1613; cp G). Chap. 4 thus appears to be a 
secondary addition to Dt., composed in the Exile, and 
closely akin to 29, if not by the same hand.! 

Chap. 441-43, the designation by Moses of three 
asylum cities cast of the Jordan, has no connection 

20. Chap. E ud with what precedes or with what 

Ves Oe ollows. In phraseology the verses agree 

closely with Dt. 191 f., after which they 

are probably modelled. ‘They may originally have 
stood after 317 or 20, or perhaps after 29. 

Chap. 444-49, the title and superseription to 5 f., like 
the corresponding superseription li-5, appears to be 
the product of successive additions and redactions by 
scribes or editors ; the oldest form of the title may have 
been simply, ‘This is the law which Moses laid before 
the Israelites on the other side of Jordan, in the land 
of Moab’ (ep 15). 

Chap. 27, in narrative form, stands entirely dis- 
connected in the midst of the speeches of Moses, 
2 ; - separating 28 from 26. Graf, accordingly, 

1. Chap. 27 2 : UI. / 
four pieces. regarded it as an interpolation, introduced 

when Dt. was united with the older 
historical book (JE), whilst Wellhausen sces in it the 
conclusion of a separate edition of the Deuteronomic 
law-book (1-4 40 12-26 27). The chapter (27) 
consists of four distinct parts: viz., 1-8 9 f. 11-13 14-26. 
Vv. 9 f. may, as many critics think, have originally 
connected 26 with 23. In 1-8, where there is much 
repetition, 5-7 has long been recognised as a fragment 
of the ancient source to which Ex. 2024-26 [21-23] 
belongs. I. 12 f. seem to be the sequel of 1129 f, 
the whole being a liturgical embodiment of 1126-28, 
and plainly secondary. Fr. 14-26 cannot be by the 
author of 11-13: the things on which Dt. lays the 
greatest stress are lacking in this decalogue, which is a 
cento gathered from all strata of the legislation, especially 
from Lev. 18-20. 

Chap. 29 f contain a new address of exhortation and 

warning, introduced, like 5 Ø, by the words, ‘And 

: Moses convoked all Israel.’ ‘Vhe stand- 
eee point of the writer is similar to that of 
41-40, and differs in the same way from that of 5-26 28 
1-46; cp in particular 301-10 with 425-31. The author 
had before him the deuteronomic law, with its blessings 
and curses, in a book (2920 f. 27 3010, cp also 299 
2858 61). The diction differs considerably from that of 
5-26, and approximates more closely to that of Jeremiah, 
upon whom the author is evidently dependent. Chaps. 
29 f. are, therefore, like 4, an exilic addition to Dt. The 
movement of thought in these chapters is far from being 
orderly or coherent: 29 16-28 [15-27] does not naturally 
follow 10-15 [9-14], and the latter verses have no obvious 
connection with 2-9 [1-8] ; 301-10 cannot originally have 
stood between 29 and 3011-20, The position of 
these chapters is difficult to explain. Chap. 281-46 
is the proper conelusion of the long speech of Moses, 
5-96; 291 [2369] is a formal subscription, marking the 
end of the book. The only natural place for fresh 
admonitions to observe the law would be after the law 
had been committed to writing (319-13; ep 24-27); and it 
has been conjectured, not without probability, that this 
was the original position of the parting charge.? 

Chap. 31, which takes up the narrative again, is 
composite, and presents to criticism most difficult 
problems. 


Verses 1-8 are not the sequel of 29 / or of 28; they take up 
the story at the point which the historical introduction reaches 
in 323 /7. ; they are deuteronomistic in colour 

23. Chap. 31. and Dillmann surmises that once they followed 
328 immediately. A parallel to 1-8 is found in 

14 f. 23, in which Yahwé himself gives the charge to Joshua at the 
sacred tent; these verses are probably derived from E. The 
intervening verses, 16-22, are an introduction to the ‘Song of 
Moses,’ 321-43, to which 3244 is the corresponding close. ‘This 


1 On this point see further below, § 23. 
2 See next section (23), on 31 24-29. 
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introduction is not deuteronomic, as the language proves; itis | introduction is post-deuteronomic ; and this hypothesis 


equally clear that it is not by the author of 14 / 23. The 
question of the source of the verses will recur in connection with 
the age of the poem itself (next §, second par.) Pin 9i) 
relating how the law was committed to writing and preserved, 
form an appropriate conclusion to the account of the giving of 
the law, and are by many critics connected with 5-20 28, The 
preservation of the law ts the subject of 24-27, which the 
repetition and the different motive prove to be by another hand; 
28 /; seems to be a preparation for the recitation of the ‘Song 
(10), and is as much out of place after 19-22 ax 24-27 after 9-13; 
the whole passage, 24-29 (30), is, therefore, ascribed toa redacior. 
Dillmann conjectures that 28 / (in substance) originally consti- 
tuted the introduction, not to the Song of Moses, but to a speech 
the close. of which is to be found in 8245-47. This speech, 
containing the last eahortations and admonitions of Moses, was 
removed from its place after 819-13 to make room for the Song, 
and is preserved, though worked over and extensively inter- 
polated, in 428 //.. For reasons which have already been indicated, 
we should not, however, with Dillmann, attribute this speech to 
the author of 5-26 28, but to a later deuteronomistic writer. 
Chap. 321-43; The Song of Moses! —" V he. theme of 
the Ode is the goodness of Yahwe, the sin of Israel in 
rejecting him, and the ruin which this 
24. Song of Cb um dO ER ONE 

Moses apostasy entails. nc poem contains no 
"definite allusions to historical events by 

which its age may be exactly determined. The conquest 
of Canaan evidently lies for the writer in a remote past 
(7%); and he has had ample experience of the pro- 
pensity of Israel to adopt foreign religions, and of the 
national calamities in which the prophets saw the 
judgments of Yahwé upon this defection, The language 
has been thought to indicate that the author was a 
native of the North; and many scholars believe that 
the situation reflected in the poem is that of the kingdom 
of Isracl in the reign of Jchoash (797-783 1. €.) or the 
early years of Jeroboam H. (782-743). when, after the 
long and disastrous Syrian wars, Israel was beginning 
to recover its former power and prosperity.? Others, 
understanding by the ‘no people’ (ez xo}, the ' foolish 
nation! (S23 93 21), the Assyrians, to whom such terms 
would be applied more naturally than they could be to 
the Syrians (ep Is. 3319,* 526 7%), ascribe the poem to the 
latter half of the eighth century. “The words may, how- 
ever, With even greater probability, be interpreted of the 
Babylonians! cp Jer. 515 f. 022 f., especially Hab. 16/7, 
Dt 2849 7). In the vocabulary of the Song there are 
several words which are not found in writers of the eighth 
century, but are common in the literature of the seventh 
and sixth; the Aramaisms in word and form which 
have been looked upon as evidence of Mphraimite origin 
may equally well be marks of a later age. ‘The poem 
contains many reminiscences of the older prophets, 
especially of Hosea and Isaiah ; but in its whole spirit 
and tone, as well as in particular expressions, it is much 
more closely akin to Jeremiah, IEZzekiel, and Is. 40-55. 
It has a strong resemblance, also, to the exilie additions 
to Dt. (429 f.) ; its theology is that of these chapters 
and of ls. 40 7. Its altinities to the Psalms and the 
products of Jewish Wisdom are to be noted.? It is, 
in fact, a didactic poem, embodying in lofty verse the 
prophetic interpretation of Israel's history from beginning 
to end. Kuenen and others aseribe the Song to the 
end of the seventh century (say 630-600 1.€.) ; but the 
considerations last adduced, and others which might be 
mentioned, point rather to an exilic or post-exilie date. 
It has commonly been assumed that the introduction 
to the Song (3116-22) is pre-deuteronomic (J or E) ;? 
not so much, however, upon internal evidence as in 
consequence of general theories about the age of the 
poem and the composition of the last chapters of Dt. 
It is intrinsically at least equally probable that the 


1 On the Song of Moses see Ew. /BIV 8 41-65 ['57]; 
Kamph. Das Lied Afoses, 1862; Klo. ‘Das Lied Mose's u. 
das Deut.’ St. Ar. 44 249 J. [71], 45 230 J- 450 f- V721; 
reprinted in Der Pent. 223-367 [93]; St. ZATW 5 297-300 
[85]. For the older literature see Di. Comm. 395; Reuss, 
GAT, 8 226. 

2 See 2 K. 1323-25 1425-27. 

3 This verse is, however, probably not from the Assyrian 
period. 

d See 1 f. 3 f. 6 28 f., etc. 
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5 Kue. attributes it to Rje. 


is strongly commended by the fact that the Song itself 
has apparently been put in the place of the bist discourse 
of Moses (29 f. ), which is itself a product of the ' exile.’ 

Chap. 3244 is the closing note to the poem, cor- 
responding to 3]3o at its beginning. Verses 45-47 
are the close of the speech, answering to 3128 f. ;! 
they contain no allusion to. the Song, their. literary 
aflinities are to 3128 f., not to3116-s or244 Chip. 
3248-52 belongs to the priestly stratum; the. same 
command is given somewhat more brictly in Nu. 
97 12-14 (P). 

Chap. 33: ' The Blessing wherewith Moses the man 
of God blessed the Israclites before he died; ! Beyond 
this superseription, no attempt is made to 
connect the poem with the hustory of 
Moses’ last days ; from which it may be inferred that it 
was not introduced by a deuteronomisti? editor. The 
opening verses (1-5), which are vey obscure, in part 
through corruption of the teat, describe the coming of 
Yahwe from Sinai, the giving of the Liw, the acquisition 
of the territory of Jacob (2), and the rise of the kingdom 
in lsrael.? “Phercupon come, without any tram ition, 
Blessings on eleven. tribes, following a geographical 
order from south to north, and differing greatly! in 
length and in character. 

The Blessing of Moses is a composition of the same 
kind as the so-called. Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49 1-27), 

though not à mere imitation of it. The 
26. Its date. historical situation reflected in the Blessings 
of the several tribes in Dt. is that of a time considerably 
Jater than that in Gen. ; cep particularly. Levi (Gen. 
495-7 Dt. 330-11) and Judah (Gen. 482-1: Dt. 337). On 
the other hand, the situation is ent/ rely different from that 
represented in the Song of Moses, Di. 32. While in 
the latter, apostasy has drawn upon Tsracl the consuming 
anger of Yahwe, and the very existence of the people is 
threatened, the Blessing breathes frem end to end a 
national spirit exalted by power and prosperity and 
nnbroken by disaster. The author was a member of 
one of the northern tribes, or a Levite at one of the 
northern sanctuarics. ‘Fhe blessing of Joseph (13-17) 
Was written at a time when the kingdom of Tsracl, in 
the pride of its power, and perhaps Hushed with victory, 
was thinking of foreign conquests (17) Recent critics 
have generally followed Graf in ascribing the poem to 
the time of Jeroboam TI. (782-743 1.€.), when fora 
bricf space Israel seemed to have reg ined all its anc'ent 
power and glory; 2o is then referred to the recovery 
of the territories of which Gad had been. stripped. by 
the Syrians of Damascus in the disastrous period which 
preceded. 


‘Vhe prayer in 7, ‘Hear, O Yahwe, the voice of Judah, and 
bring him to his people,’ has been understood as the wish of the 
Kphraimite poet that Judah might be reunited to Israel, and is 
thought by many to point to a time soon after the division of the 
kingdom, when the desire for the restoration of the national unity 
was still strong. This obscure verse, however, cannot be allowed 
to outweigh the clearer testimony of other parts of the chapter. 
The Blessing of Levi (8-11) describes the privileges and offices 
of the priesthood, and the fidelity of Levi to its sacred. trust. 
There is nothing to indicate that the author was a priest. of the 
temple in Jerusalem3— the priests of other temples also were 
Levites,—nor any cogent reason for thinking that 9 11 are 
Jewish interpolations. Verse 11, however, is hardly a blessing 
for the me d] and would nnquestionably be more appropri- 
ate to one of the other tribes} but that it was the original sequel 
of 74, as has been conjectured, is not evident. 


On the whole, the age of Jeroboam II. seems best to 
satisfy the implications of the Blessings. Verses 2-5, 


25. Blessing. 


1 See above, § 23. 

2 On the Blessing see Hoffm. in Keil and Tzschirner's Ana- 
dekten (1822), iv. 21-92 continued in a series of Jena Pro- 
grams, 1823-1843; Graf, Der Segen Mose's, 1857; Volck, Der 
Segen Moses, 1873; A van der Flier, Deut, 83, 1895; Ball, 
‘The Blessing of Moses,’ PSB 18 118-137 ['96]. See also 
St. GF7 1 150 f. The older literature in Di. Comm. 416, 
Reuss, GAT, R 216. 

3 The meaning of these verses is much disputed. 

4 In 12 it is not certain that Jerusalem is meant (cp BEN- 
Jams, § 8). 
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26-29, have no connection with the Blessings, and it is 
not improbable that they are fragments of another poem. 
Whether the Blessing of Moses was contained in J or E 
is a question which we have no means of answering : 
neither the short introduction, nor the titles of the 
several Blessings (which alone can be attributed to an 
editorial hand), offer anything distinctive; nor do the 
reminiscences of the earlier history. 

Chap. 34. The story of the death of Moses is highly 
composite, elements from JE and P, as well as the 
hand of more than one editor, being recognisable in it. 

Deuteronomy is the prophetic law-book, an attempt 
to embody the ideal of the prophets in institutions and 
laws by which the whole religious, 
chanacter ne and civil life of the people should 

of Dt. be governed. We recognise this aim 

7 in the treatment of the older right and 

custom of Israel, and more clearly in those provisions 

which are peculiar to Deuteronomy, above all in the 

fundamental law, chap. 5 f. It seeks, not to regulate con- 

duct by outward rule, but to form morality from 
within by the power of a supreme principle. 

'The dominant idea of Deuteronomy is monotheism. 
The first sentence of the older Decalogue,! rcpeated 

28. Mono- |" D6 for OPS indeed, only a rela- 

theism tive monotheism ; but the fundamental 

*  deuteronomie law, ‘Yahwè our God is 
one Yahwé’ (64 A), declares, not only that there are not 
many Yahwés, as there are many Baals, but also that 
there is no other who shares with him the attributes of 
supreme godhead which are connoted by his name. 
He is ‘the God of gods and the Lord of lords, the 
great, mighty, and awful God' (1017), to whom belong 
* the heavens and the heavens of heavens, the earth and 
all that therein is’ (1014), ‘the [only] God in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath; there is no 
other’ (439, cp 35)? "he unapproachable majesty of 
Yahwe (51 f. 22 f. 49 J) his constancy to his purpose, 
and his faithfulness to his word are often recurring 
themes (78-1012 fA. 95, etc.) He is a God who re- 
quites his enemies to the full (710) ; yet a compassionate 
and forgiving God to those who under his judgments 
turn to him again (429-31, cp 301 #). 

Idolatry is strictly forbidden. The images and 
emblems of the Canaanite gods are to be totally de- 

29. Objects of Br Lene TS E s 
worship. pro ubits the making of images o 
Yahwe in the likeness of any object in 
heaven, or on the earth, or in the sea; and in 415 7, 
where this prohibition is emphatically repeated, Israel 
is reminded that at Hloreb, when Yahwé spoke to them 
out of the midst of the fire, they saw no form—a lesson 
to them not to image him in any form. ‘The more 
primitive standing stones and sacred poles are included 
in the prohibition (16217. 1237.) All kinds of 
divination, sorcery, and necromancy are condemned as 
heathenish (189-14); Yahwe's will and purpose are made 
known, not by such signs as are interpreted by the mantic 
art, but by the mouth of his prophet (1815 /). 

Yahwé is to be worshipped, not at many sanctuaries, 
but at one only, in the place which he chooses to fix 
his name there (12 pass., 1423 1520 16 
pass., ete.). The unity of the sanctu- 
ary is a consequence of the unity of 
God. The suppression of the high-places, which is so 
strenuously insisted on in Dt., was primarily dictated, not 
by practical considerations, but by the instinctive feel- 
ing that their existence was incompatible with mono- 
theism ; as long as there were many altars there were as 
many local Yahwés. It is doubtless true that, for the 
religious consciousness of the great mass of worshippers, 
the Yahwé of Dan was not just the same as the Yahwé 


27. Religious 


30. Exclusive- 
ness. 


1 On the various forms of this code see DECALOGUR. 

2 See also 324 47 /. 32 f. 1t has been observed above that 
n | add of 41-40 approximates more nearly to that of 

3.407, 
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of Bethel or of Beersheba. But the great doctrine of 
Dt. is, ' Yahwé thy God is one Yahwé.' The exclusive 
principle, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods beside me,’ 
is strongly reaffirmed (612-15 1020-22 1116 /. 28, etc.) ; 
the worship of other gods is punished by death (17 2-7, 
see also 13), the apostasy of the nation by national ruin 
(614 f. T4 B19 f. 425-28 3017 f., etc.) ; for Yahwé is a 
jealous God (615 424) Not only in Israel, which is 
Yahwé's people, but also in Canaan, which is his land, 
there shall be no other god or cult. Every trace of the old 
religions of Palestine is to be obliterated. The Canaan- 
ites themselves must be exterminated, lest, in intercourse 
with them, Israel be infected with their religion (7 1 f 
16 95, cp 1229 f. 2016 f ).! Alliance and intermarriage 
with the heathen are stringently prohibited (7 3 J., etc.) ; 
and many special laws are directed against heathen 
customs and rites: see, e.g., 225 2317 f. No less urgent 
warnings are given against the religions of remoter 
peoples (136 f. ). 

The essence of the religious relation between 
Yahwe and his people is love. He has loved Israel 
from the beginning (1015 77 f. 235), 
and if they keep his commandments 
he will love and bless them in all the 
future (713, cp 437). They are the children of Yahwé 
their God (141); his discipline and his care are parental 
(85131. All good things are from him; but the 
signal proofs of his love to Israel are the deliverance 
from Egypt (fussim, e.Z., 814 7), and the law which he 
has given them (45-832 7). The love of Yahwe to his 
people demands, as it should inspire, their love: ‘Thou 
shalt love Yahwé thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might’ (65) is the first 
commandment of the law, the first principle of religion 
(1012 f. 11113 22 134 199 30616 20). Love to God con- 
strains to do his will; to love God and to keep his 
commandments are inseparable. His commandments 
are not remote or incomprehensible : they are in men's 
hearts and on their lips (301:-14, cp Jer. 3131-34) ; nor 
are they difficult and burdensome (1012 f. , cp Mic. 68) : 
to keep them is for man's own good (024 1013). Itisa 
rcligion of the heart, not of outward observances or 
of formal legality. Observances are not rejected; a 
religion without worship and distinctive ceremonial is 
not contemplated ; but festivals and sacrifices are only 
the expression of religious feeling—above all, of loving 
and joyful gratitude for God's love and goodness. 

The relation of Yahwé to Israel is not a natural and 
indissoluble relation, such as subsists between a tribal 

od and his people; it is a moral rela- 
= Moral cun which ae ds origin in his choice of 
bas. Israel to be his people. He chose it, not 
for any good in it (77 94 7), but because he loved its 
forefathers (1015) ; and love and faithfulness bind him 
to their descendants (78 95). The election by which 
Israel alone of all the nations of the carth is made the 
people of Yahwé is Isracl's glorious distinction ; but it 
imposes the greatest obligation. Sin, in this light, is 
more heinous, judgment more necessary and more 
severe ; but in God's constancy to his purpose and his 
promise faith finds the assurance that the severest 
judgment will not be utter destruction. 

The bond betwecn Yahwe and Israel is the covenant 
which he made with them at Horeb (52 7) and renewed 
on the plains of Moab (291 [2869]. The deuteronomic 
law sets forth the obligations imposed by Yahwé and 
accepted by Israel (172) ; strict observance of the law is 
the condition of the fulfilment of the promises of Yahwe, 
the obligations which he voluntarily took upon himself 
in the pact (79-13 1122 J., etc.). 

Israel is to be a holy people (76 14221 26 19)—that is, 
one set apart to Yahwé in all its life. The stringency 
of the laws which are to preserve the purity of the 


31. Principle 
of love. 


proscrip- 


1 At the time when Dt. was written this sanguina r 
practical 


tion of the native population can hardly have had muc 
significance. 
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people and the land from false religion and immorality 
is thus explained and justified : ' Thou shalt exterminate 
the evil from the community’ (1835 and puss.; see 22 
13-30 2118-21 19 16-21 etc. ). 

Notwithstanding the sanguinary thoroughness with 
which it demands the extirpation of heathenism, and the 
severity of many of the special laws, the distinctive note 
of the deuteronomic legislation is humanity, philanthropy, 
charity. Regard not only for the rights, but also for 
the needs of the widow, the orphan, the landless Levite, 
the foreign denizen, is urged at every turn.! The in- 
terests of debtors (2320 2hio-13 151-11), slaves (5:4 
1512-18), and hired labourers (214 f.) are carefully 
guarded. Various provisions protect the rights of the 
wife or the female slave (241-4 2213-19 2] 10-1415-17). 
Nor are the animals forgotten (254 2267). The spirit 
of the legislation is seen not least clearly in the laws 
which appear to us altogether utopian, such as 20 (cp 
245 17 14-20 151-6). 

In conformity with its prophetie character, Dt. pre- 
sents itself not merely as a law-book, but also as a book 
of religious instruction. — [ts lessons are to be diligently 
remembered, and not forgotten in times of prosperity 
(66-12 811-18 etc.) Its fundamental precepts are to 
be repeated daily, to be worn as amulets, to be inseribed 
in publie places (67-9 1118-21). ‘They are to be taught 
to children, that each succeeding generation may be 
brought up in the knowledge of Yahwe's will (6720-25 
11:9 49) ; and every seven. years the whole law is to be 
publicly read in the hearing of the assembled people 
(319-13). 

Taken all in all, Dt. will ever stand as one of the 
noblest monuments of the religion of !srael, and as one 
of the most noteworthy attempts in history to regulate 
the whole life of a people by its highest religious 
principles, 

t. Commentaries,—Of the older works, Drusius (1617), Ger- 
hard (1657), and Clericus (1696) may often be consulted with 

. profit. The principal modern commentaries 
33. Literature. are Vater, Lent. in., 1805; M. Baumgarten, 
1843, 1544: F. W. Schultz, 1859 ; Kn., 1661; 
Schroeder, 1866 (Lange's D;/5cekoerA), ET with additions by 
Gosinan, 1879; Keil, 1862, 2nd ed. 1870, ET 18073 Espin, 1 71 
(Speaker's Conn.) : Di., 18:6; Montet, Le Deur., 1891 5 Oettli, 
1893; Dr., 1895; Steuernagel in Nowack's // A, 1858. 
2. Critrersit.—Vater, Comment. über den Pent. mit. Find 8, 
* Abhandlung über Moses und die Verfasser des Pentateuchs,’ 
391 Fs De Wette, Dissert. crit. -exeget (805) ;. Beitr, s. 
Lint, in d. AT 1 (1805), 163 /f. 265 /A, 2 (1857), 585 Æ; 
J. €. L. George, Die alt. jit. Feste (35) ; W. Vatke, Die Rel. 
d. AT 504 (35); Eind. 384 Ø (t6); E. Riehm, Die 
Gesetzgeb. Mos., etc. (54); St. AT. 165-200 (73) (review of 
Kleinert); Colenso, Peat, and Josh., Pt. 3 (63), cp pt. 7 App. 
85-110; Graf. Die gesch. Büch. d. AT (66); Kosters, Die 
historiedeschouwing van den Deuteronomist (60); Klo., * l'as 
Lied Mose's u. d. Deut.’ St. A». (71, 2 t Beiträge zur 
Entstehungsgesch. des Pent.’ Neue kirchl. Zi., 1890-92, re- 
printed in Der Pent. (93); Kleiner, Das Deut. u. d. 
Deuteronomiker (72); Reinke, ‘Ueber das unter dem Könige 
Josia aufgefundene Gesetzbuch, Beitr. zur Erki d. AT 
8 (72) 131-180; Kayser, Das vorexil. Buch der Urgesch. 
dsr. u. seine Erweiterungen (74) ; J. Hollenberg, ‘Die deut. 
Bestandtheile d. Buches Josua, 5/7. Av., 1874, pp. 462-506; 
We. CH, JDT, 1876, 1877: reprinted separately, under the 
same title, 1885, and with Nachtriige, Die Comp. edes Hex. u. 
d. hist. Bücher des AT (8); Gi (78), 2nd ed. called Prod. 
s. G/ (83), 4th ed. 1895, ET, Prolegomena to the Fist. o 
/5rae? (85) ; S. J. Curtiss, The Levitial Priests (77); WRS, 
Additional Answer to the Libel (78), Answer fo the Amended 
Libel (79): OTIC (1; end ed. PA E. Reuss, L'Aist. 
sainte et la loi, | 154 ff. (79): Die heil, Gesch. y. if. Gesetz, 
106 ff. (93), (Das AT, Bd. 8); Steinthal, ‘Das fünfte Puch 
Mose,’ Zt. für Votkerpsych. u. Sprochwissens, 1879, pp. 1-28; 
* Die erzáhlenden Stücke im fünften Buche Mose," :4. 1880, pp. 
Que also separately (Berlin, '80); Valeton, Theo. Stud. 5 
79), PP. 169-206, 291-313 ; 6('80), pp. 133-174. 303-320 : T (81), pp. 
39°36, 205-228; F. bel. ie e ale E Stadien, Z AIVE 
1(80), 445 J: 503 /. 5507. : Castelli, La Jegee del popolo K&reco 
nel sno svolgimento storico, 207-320 (84); Cheyne, Jeremiah, 
his life and times (88), chaps. 5-7: Baudissin, Gesek. des 
AT Priesterthums (89); A. Westphal, Zes sources du Pent. 
2 32 ZA (92); Staerk, Das Deut. sein Inhalt u. seine 
literarische Form (94); Steuernagel, Der Rahmen des Deut. 
(94); Entsteh, des deut. Gesetzes ('96); Havet, Le Christianisme 


1 See 10:8 / 1618-20 17 8-13 2417 f 2719 1212 18 f 1427-29 
10 11 14 24 19-22 26 11 f. 7 
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ef ses origines, 8 32 J. (78); d'Eichthal, Mel de crit. bib. 
(86), and Etuue sur le Deut. 81-350; Vernes, Une nouv, hypothe 
sur la comp. ef l'origine du Deut. (87), reprinted in Zassaís 
bibligues (91); Horst, ‘Etudes sur le Deut.’ Kevue de 
(Hist, des Relig. 18 28-65 (87), 17 1-22 (88), 18 320-354 (TS), 
23 1 4-200 (91), 27 119-176 (63); cp Kuenen, ‘De jongste 
hasen der Crinek van hs ex.’ 724.4, 35 fF. (££); C. 
'iepenhring, Kev. de fist. des Reig. 24 26 V. 37 (f. (91), 
‘La réforme et le code de Josias,' ió. 2U 123-180 Pale Addis, 
Documents of the Hex. 2 (9). 

See also Introducti#ns to tlie OT :— Eichhorn, 4th ed. (23); 
De Wette (17, 7th ed. '52, 9th ed. by E. Schrader, ‘6y); Bleck 
(60), substantially unaltered in later edd., ILT by Venables 
(6,); S. Davidson (oz); Kuenen, (fist. krit. € nd. (61; and 
ed. entirely rewritten, 85); ET by Wicksteed, Zhe /fexafenucht, 
(86); Reuss, Gesch. des AT (81; and ed. '90): Cornill (91 ; 
and ed. '92) ; Driver, Zutrod. ('91; 6th ed. '9-), cp‘ Deuteronomy ' 
in Smith's OZH) C93); Konig (93); Wibleboer, Ze Letterkunde 
des Ouden Verbonds (ys); Holsinger, &in£. in dea tea. (93) 

On the relation of Dr. to Jeremiah, see Kueper, Jeremias 


librorum sacrorum interpres et vindex, 4-45 (7); Konig, 
* Das Deut. und der Prophet Jeremiah,’ AZ Studien, 2 ); 
Zunz, ZDMG 25 669-676 (73); Colenso, pt. 7, App. pp. 85-110, 


cp > 563%. 572 ff. 

ae dm of the Mosaic authorship: Hengstenberg, 
Authentic des Bent. 215) ff. (39), ET Genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, 2 130 fF. (47); Havernick, Eml. in das AL 
16oi F. (30. ET Znfrod. to the Pentateuch, aus fo C805 
Keil, Lind. in das AT, 1853, 3rd ed. 187, RT hy 6G. C. M. 
Douglas, Zaufzod., etc. 18693 Bissell, 74e Zentatesucct, its 
Origin and Structure (85); G. Vos, The Mosaic Origin of 
the Pentateuchal Codes (06); Martin, fated. à la erit. gen. 
de (Ane. d est. 1295 ff. (87); A. Zahn, Das Dent. (90). 

G. Ew 


DEVIL. For Dt. 3217 cte. (omg), Lk. 433 ete. (óai- 
p.órvor), Mt. 831 etc. (Saipwy), see DEMONS, 8 4; for Lev. 17 7 etc. 
CY TZ), see SATYR ; and for Mt. 41 etc. (0 £iafoAos), see SATA, 


8 4. 


DEVOTED, AV sometimes, RV usually, for C7, 
Aérem (Lev. 2721 EV, 1 K. 2042 RV, ete.) See BAN, 
§ 2. 

DEW (70; Apococ). ‘Dew’ is a theme which 
kindles the enthusiasm of the OT writers: but whut 
does 'dew' mean in the OT? and are the common 
explanations of the biblical references altogether correct ? 

During the spring and autumn the phenomenen which 
we call dew is, at least in the intervals of tine weather, 
as familiar in Palestine as in. western 
countries: the moisture held in suspen- 
sion in the atmosphere during the day is 
deposited, in cloudless nights, owing to tbe cooling of 
the surface of the ground, in the form of ‘dew.’ Itis 
not, however, simply this phenomenon of spring and 
autumn that excites the enthusiism of tbe Hebrew 
writers ; for it is not the dew but the fermer and the 
latter rains that are in these seasons of vital importance 
to the agrieulturist (sce Rats). During the summer 
season, however, from the beginning of May to the 
latter part of October, there is an almost unbroken 
succession of cloudless days, when vegetation becomes 
parched, and would altogether. perish but for am other 
phenomenon which has a prior chim to the descriptive 
Hebrew name fad (‘sprinkled moisture’) uniformly re- 
presented in the I-V by the word ‘dew.’ During the 
summer, but more especially (when the need is greatest) 
in the latter part of August and during September and 
October, westerly winds bring a large amount of mois- 
ture from the Mediterranean (see Winps). This moisture 
becomes condensed by the cool night air on the land 
into something not unlike a Scotch mist, which, though 
specially thick on the mountains, is yet abundant 
enough everywhere to sustain with its moisture the 
summer crops, and to keep some life in the pastures of 
the wilderness. ! 

Coming only in the night, and being so much finer than 
ordinary rain, this beneficent provision of nature received a 
special name, fa/, to which the Arabic /a//^^, ‘fine rain,’ corre- 


sponds. The Greek poetical terms ép6g05 morria and @aAagaia, 
Spomepat vcheAat, seem more adequate than the simple 6pócos, 


1. Meaning 
of the term. 


1 The true meaning of by is most clearly set forth by Neil, 
Palestine Explored (82), pp. 129-151, to whom this article owes 
its central idea. 
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and, but for the shock to our associations, ‘night mist’! would 
be a preferabie rendering to ‘dew.’ 

This explanation clears up eertain otherwise obseure 
passages. It also enables us to identify with eonsider- 
able probability the season to whieh any important 
passage mentioning 747 refers. The miracle of Gideon's 
fleece, eg., was presumably placed by the writer in the 
summer. At the same time, when perfeetly general 
language is used respecting /aZ(* dew '), it may be open 
to us to suppose that a confusion exists in the writer's 
mind between the genuine ‘dew’ of winter (spring and 
autumn) and the ‘night mist’ of summer, which is not, 
in our sense of the word, dew at all, since the vapour be- 
comes condensed in the air before it reaches the ground. 

In illustration, see Lane's Arabic Lexicon, s.v. falla. One 
example given is, * The sky rained-small-rain (falat) upon the 
earth.’ Zaller is defined as ‘light or weak (7.e., drizzling) rain, 
vr the lightest and weakest of rain ; or dew that descends from 
the sky in cloudless weather.' Cp also Woran, Sur. 2267, ‘And 
if no heavy shower (zed2774^) falls on it, the mist (rallo) does.’ 

(a) Where the ‘dew’ comes from. —Job 38 28 is, prob- 
ably enough, a scribe's insertion (Bi., Duhm); but, if 

Pi: so, the scribe gives an invaluable early 

2. Biblical ` E 

summary of what precedes. He states 
and other are 3 ZIP 

Trlereness that what is said of the rain in vv. 25-27 

* refers not only to the winter rains or to the 
occasional thunderstorms but also to the ‘night mist.’ 

Has the rain a father? 

Or who has begotten the streams? (not ‘drops’) of ‘dew'? 
To this question a wise man replies (Prov. 320), 

By his (God's) knowledge the depths were opened (¢¢., at 

creation), 

And the sky drops down ‘dew.’ 

So Gen.2728 10t.3328 Tag. lro Zech.812; ep also 
Judg. 54 (5! and Theod.).2 Amore eomplete answer 
is given in Enoch, where the ‘ treasuries’ of snow and 
hail (Job 3822) and also of dew and rain are described. 
If Job did not ‘come to those treasuries ' Enoch did, 
according to the current legend. The statements are 
important: * The spirit of the dew has its dwelling at the 
ends of the heaven, and is connected with the chambers 
of the rain, and its eourse is in winter and summer ; 
and its clouds, and the clouds of the mist are connected, 
and the one passes over into the other’ (6020, Charles). 

, In chap. 76 the twelve portals of the winds are described. From 
tight of them dew and rain are said to proceed; the winds are 
not, however, always beneficial. The author is by no means a 
good observer, and his statement is of value only as confirming 
the statement of 60 20 that ‘dew’ and ‘rain’ are connected. 

(^) Prectousness of * dew.’—Yhe land of Israel is called 
* a land of corn and wine ; yea, his heavens drop down 
dew' (Dt. 3328). The blessing of Jacob says: 'God 
give thee of the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of 
the land’ (Gen. 2728; contrast v. 39, RV™8:). Yahwé 
himself resembles ‘dew’; ‘I will be as the dew for 
Israel ' (parehed up, desolate Israel), Ios. 145 [6]. The 
preciousness of the ‘dew’ is shown by its effects, which 
are next described. 

Perhaps, however, fa/ here includes rain. Dew is an 
emblem of resurrection; ‘A dew of lights is thy dew, and to life 
shall the earth bring the shades’ (15. 2619, S2079). From the 
world of perfect light where Vahwe dwells a supernatural ‘dew’ 
will descend on the dead Israelites, ‘The dew of resurrection’ 
Girn by bs) is a Talmudic phrase based on this prophecy. In 
the Koran, also (¢.g., Sur. 41 39), rain is referred to as a sign of 
the resurrection. Probably, too, Micah 57 [6] also should he 
mentioned here. The traditional text, as it stands, is unin- 
telligible. "The *remnant of Jacob' among the nations cannot 
beat the same time lise showers of night mist on the earth and 
like a lion. he upright line (Pasek) placed after * And shall 
be' (mim) warns us (as so often) that there is something doubtful 


inthetext. Possibly by ‘upon’ has dropped out. The passage 


1 This is the first rendering of ^s in BDB. It had been 


adopted by Che. in his Z'ropAecies of Isaiah and Book of 
Psalms\), who followed Neil, of. cit., 140. 


2 MT reads ‘738, generally rendered ‘drops’ (© BwAovs). 
* Reservoirs’ would be more defensible; but this does not suit 
‘begotten.’ The obvious emendation is pone) Rain is called 
pow abn in Ps 05:0. The scribe is thinking of the ‘channel’ 
asyn) in v. 25. 

$"Heb. text has only ' dropped. 
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then reads thus, ‘And there shall be on the remnant of Jacob 
2. asit were “dew” from Yahwé , . . which tarries not for 
man,’ etc. —.e., which is independent of human effort. Reluctant 
as one may be to deviate from an unquestioned tradition, it 
becomes necessary to do so, when even the acute Wellhausen 
admits that the point of the comparison in the present text is 
unintelligible to him. 

(c) Other illustrative passages. —The dew (night mist), 
like the rain, comes by the word of a prophet (1 K. 171). 
It falls suddenly (2 S. 17 12), and gently, like persuasive 
eloquence (Dt. 322); it lies all night (Job 2919), but 
early disappears like superficial goodness (Hos. 64). 
Such a night mist is to be expected in the early summer, 
in the settled hot weather of harvest (Is. 184; but, on 
text, see Vine, § 1). It has a healing effect on vege- 
tation (Eeclus. 1816 4322); but for a man to be exposed 
to it is a trying experience (Cant. 52). Itisall-pervading ; 
hence Gideon asks, as a sign of his divine mission, first, 
that the fleece which he has put on the threshing-floor 
may be wet with a night mist (/a7) when the floor itself 
is dry, and next, that the fleece may be dry when the 
floor is wet. So abundant ts the moisture of the night 
mist that in the morning after the first experience 
Gideon is able to wring out of the fleece a whole bowlful 
of water (Judg. 636-49). 

(d) Two doubtful passages.—In Ps. 1103, if the scribes have 
correctly transmitted the text, there is a condensed comparison 
of a king's youthful army to the countless drops of dew: a 
highly poetic figure, adopted hy Milton in speaking of the angel- 
hosts. The words, however, ‘thou hast the dew of thy youth’ 
(*dew' is not attested by the LXX, though the other Greek 
translators all have 8pómos) are probably corrupt (see Che. 
P'salpis??) The other passage (Ps. 133 3) appears to state 
that it is the dew of Hermon that comes down on the moun- 
tains of Zion. Some (so Del) have thought that a plentiful 
dew in Jerusalem might be the result of the abundance of 
vapours on Hermon; others (so Daethg.), that ‘dew of Hermon’ 
is a proverbial expression for a plentiful dew. Robertson Smith 
(OT/C9 212) suggests that the expressions may be hyperbolical ; 
the gathering of pious pilgrims from all parts at the great feasts 
at Jerusalem was ‘as if the fertilising dews of great Hermon 
were all concentrated on the little hill of Zion’; but the passage, 
as it stands, is incapable of a natural interpretation, ‘The text 
came into the editor's hand in an imperfect condition. Hermon 
and Zion can by no possihility be brought into connection either 
here or in the equally corrupt passage, Ps. 426[7]. T. K. C. 


DIADEM. Strictly diddnua (dtadéw, to bind round) 
is no more than a rieh fillet or head-band. It was 
worn around the Persian royal hat (see MiTRE, 2), 
and, as distinguished from orépavos (sce CROWN), is the 
badge of royalty; ep 1 Mace. 19 615 814 ete., Rev. 
123 131 1912 (RV, AV ‘crown,’ and so EV in 1 Esd. 
430). It is probable that fillets of a more or less ornate 
character are referred to in the Heb. «5, mer (see 
CROWN) and jy (see MITRE). 


1. Acdéyza is used by (5 to render "n2, kether, Esth. 111, 
and "1, xéser, 2 S. 1 10[L, Sym. Theod. ] (see Crown, $2), FEA, 
takrik, Esth. 815 (see MANTLE), and "28, sdzef/t, Is. 623 (cp 
Ecclus. 47 6) ; see 4 below. . 

Diadem, in I-V, represents the following words :— 

2. ucrpa, Bar. 52 (EV, in Judith 103 168, EV ‘tire, AVmg. 
* mitre’). 

3. DEIS, misnepheth, Ezek. 2126 [31] AV; see MITRE, r. 

4. AYS, sánifA, Is. 623 EV, Zech. 35 RVmg. (EV 'mitre?, 
Job 2914 EV (RVmg. ‘turban ); see TURBAN, 2. 

s. IVES, scphirah (properly ‘a plait’; 4/to weave), Is. 28 5 


(| may, & mAexeés or mAaxets, etc. [DNAOT], màéypa [Aq. 
Theod.], «i&gpis [Sym.]). In Ezek. T7 10 (RV * doom"), according 
to Co., sePAiráA means ‘crown’ (cp RVmg. ‘crowning time’); 
text perhaps faulty, see Co., Bertholet. 


DIAL and SUN-DIAL (Mi, literally ‘steps,’ 
anaBagmor; Tg. NYY JIN, ‘hour-stone’ ; Sym. in 
Is. 388 (9)poAOFrION ; horologium), 2 K. 2011 Is. 388, 
The term occurs in the account of Hezekiah's illness. 

In point of fact, however, the narrator says nothing of a ‘dial’ 
and of ‘degrees’ but only of ‘steps’; where AV says, * The sun 
returned ten degrees,’ RV more correctly says, ‘The sun returned 
ten steps,’ though immediately afterwards it uses the incorrect 
term ‘dial’ (with a marginal note, * Heb. steps’). Hence both 
in AV and in RV the account is more obscure than it need have 
been. It is true, the parallel accounts in 2 K. 20 and 1s. 88 differ, 
which produces some difficulty. 
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On the whole, Is. 387 f. is probably nearer to the 
original text than 2 K. 298-11. [t is not, however, free 
from awkwardness. Explanatory words have evidently 
been introduced, after removing which we get something 
hke this: ' Behold, 1 will cause the shadow to go back 
as many steps as the sun has gone down on the steps 
of Ahaz. So the sun went back as many degrees as it 
had gone down,'! The date of this part of the narrative 
is long after the age of Isaiah, who was ordinarily no 
worker of miracles (see ISAtA11, ii. § 15, and cp 1 Cor, 
122); and, if Duhm is correct, the phrase ‘on the steps 
of Abaz’ is the awkward insertion of an editor. The 
reference is, therefore, of very small archivological value. 
Sull, we may fairly ask what the late writer meant, and 
the most usual answer is that the steps were those which 
led up to the base of an obelisk, the shadow of which 
fell on the upper steps at noon, and on the lower in the 
morning and the evening. We may suppose the 
monument to have been near enough to the palace for 
Hezekiah to see it from his chamber. This, however, 
is quite uncertain, and, nothing being said of such 
heathenish objects elsewhere,” it is seaccely probable. 
(5 (sce Is. 388, and ep Jos, stut. x. 21) thinks that the 
steps were those of the palace. This has been too 
hastily rejected. It is perfectly possible that pz, * house 


(of). fell out of the text before mmx, * Ahaz.' We must 


at any rate abandon the view that a dial with concentric 
circles and a central gnomon is meant. Ahaz might no 
doubt have borrowed this invention from Assyria (cp 
Herod. 2109). “There is no evidence, however, that msy;9 
can mean ‘degrees,’ and it must be repeated that the 
narrative. appears to be a glorification of Isaiah (cp 
Feelus. 4823), based on no ascertainable tradition of 
fact, either as regards the wonder or the ‘steps.’ 
‘Steps’ was the simplest word to use in such a context, 
in speaking of a comparatively remote age. T. K. C. 


DIAMOND (^"27", om; sce below, 8 2). The 
name diamond is merely a modification of adamant, 
1. Unknown to though, unlike the latter word, it hasa 
the Hebrews. E definite meaning, designating the 

well-known gem composed of crystal- 
lised carbon, with traces of silica and earths. It is 
usually colourless, but is often tinged white, gray, or 
brown ; more rarely yellow, pink, ete. 

The diamond does not appear to have become known 
to the Greeks till the time of Alexander's successors, 
when the Greck kings had much intercourse with India, 
the only place in the ancient world where diamonds are 
known to have been obtained. Delitzsch has, indeed, 
ascribed to the Assyrians an acquaintance with the 
diamond (comparing e/mëšu with Ar. 'apiis) ; but this 
is precarious. Nor is it any more likely that the 
diamond was known to the Egyptians; the cutting 
point used by them in working hard stones was more 
probably corundum (Petrie, Piramids and Temples of 
Giseh, 173). We need have little hesitation, therefore, 
in deciding that it was not one of the stones known to 
the Hebrews of the sixth century B.C, (Ezek. 2813 EV). 
Much less could it have been an inscribed gem in the 
high-priestly ' breastplate ' of P (Ex. 28:8—39 r1 EV); 
for neither Greeks nor Romans could engrave the 
diamond, 


It was not until the sixteenth century A.D. that the wonderful 
skill of the cinque-cento engravers succeeded in producing 
intagli upon the diamond. No doubt, even many of the works 
celebrated under this name may have been in reality cut in the 
white topaz or the colourless sapphire; but Clusius, a. most 
competent judge, declares not only that Clement Birago had 
engrave:l on a diamond the portrait of Don Carlos as a betrothal 
present to Anna, daughier of the emperor Maximilian 11., but 
also that he had himself seen it during his stay in Spain in 
1564. Birago had engraved the arms of Spain as a seal. Paolo 


1 Cp Duhm, Cheyne. 

2 Obelisks were characteristic of Egyptian sun- worship (cp 
Jer. 4313). 

3 Bosanquet (7SBA 3 37) explained the alleged phenomenon 
as the disturbance of the shadow daring the solar eclipse of 11th 
Jan. 689 p.c. ftis needless to discuss this. Cp CHRONOLOGY, 817. 
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Morigia, too, says that Torezza discovered the method and 
engraved the arms of Charles V. on a diamond, whilst Jacobus 
"Thronus is said to have engraved on a diamond the arms of 
England, for Queen Mary of England, Philip's consort. 
Diamond occurs four times in EV—once (Jer. 171) 
to translate the Heb. vow (snimir) which was almost 
certainly corundum (see ADAMAN! 
2. The Hebrew ioe COIR gue LE 
§ 3), the only substance used by the 
Greeks to engrave gems down to the 
end of the fourth century n.C., and thrice (Ex. 9818 
391: Ezek. 2813) to translate the Heb. eg ( yaAa/cm). 
See PRECIOUS STONES, W.R. 


DIANA (aptemic [Ti. WII], Acts 1924 7). The 
characteristic feature of the early religion of Asia Minor 
was the worship of a mother-goddess 
1. The goddess . É p B 

in whom was adored the mystery of 

and her ; > s ij 
— Nature, perpetually dying and perpetu- 
P. ally self-reproducing. She ‘had her 
chosen home in the mountains, amid the undisturbed 
life of Nature, among the wild animals who continue 
free from the artificial and unnatural rules constructed 
by men’ (Ramsay, 7/£/£. Zhryg. 189) ; the lakes with 
their luxuriant shores also were her favoured abode; 
and, generally, in all the world of plants and animais 
her power was manifest. It was easy to identify such 
a goddess with the Greek Artemis, for the latter also 
was originally the queen of nature and the nurse of all 
life; but from first to last the Ephesian goddess was an 

oriental divinity. 

Under different names, but with essential identity of 
character, the great goddess was worshipped throughout Asla 
Minor, and the various modifications of the fundamental con- 
ception ofen came into contact with, and influenced, one 
another, as though they were originally distinct. In northern 
and eastern Phrygia the great. Nature-goddess was worshippe | 
as Cybele. In Lydia Katakekauméné she was invoked as 
Artemis, and also by the Persian name Anaitis, introduced 
perhaps by Asiatic colonists planted in the Hemos valley by 
Cyrus (Rams, fist. Geogr, of As. Min. 131) She was known 
there also as Leto, which is her title at Hierapolis and 
Dionysopolis. As Letoshe is traceable through Lycia and 
western Pisidia to the Pamphylian Perga, where again she is 
also called Artemis (Str. 667). The name Leto is the Semitic 
Al-lat (psx, cp “AAcAart, Herod. 1131), and points to Semitic 
influence, radiating perhaps from Cyprus (Rams. //ist. Phryg. 
190). 

The world-renowned seat of this worship was Ephesus 
(Acts 1927 qv 0X9 Agia kal 7] oikovpevy aéderav: the 
festival in her honour was called Oikorgerika). The fime 
of the Ephesian shrine was primarily due to the fact 
that ‘the Asian mead by the streimsof the Cavster' (d Tom. 
7/, 2461) was the natural meeting-point of the religic us 
ideas brought westwards by the expansion of the pre- 
Aryan kingdom of Asia Minor (Savee, fac. Emp. 430), 
and of the foreign, Semitic, intluenecs whieh penetrated 
the peninsula at various points on the coast where 
intercourse With the Phoenicians was active. Thus 
must we explain the peculiar. composite features of the 
hierarchy which early grew up round the temple on the 
bank of the Cavster. It consisted of certain. vestals 
(TapÜévor)! under the presidency of a cunuch-priest, 
bearing the titular name Megahyzos (Str. 641). Some 
have understood the passage in Strabo to assert the 
existence of a College of Megabyzoi; but probably 
merely a succession is meant (one only in Xen. Anab. 
5a, 8 6 f. and App. BC 259) — Persia was probably 
the source of supply. There were three grades among 
the vestals, who seem to have had, besides, a female 
superintendent (Plut. fz seni. 79534 Reiske). "There 
is no evidence (Hicks, Zwuser. Brit. Mus. 32, p. 85) 
that they were called uéMoecai, though the statement is 
usually made (after Guhl, Æphesiaca, 108); certain 
priestesses of the Great Mother were so called, however, 
according to Lactantius (/»s/. 122), and the bee was 
the regular type on the coins (Head, Coins of FÀ.). 

There was also a college of priests ('Ecofjves). The 
popular derivation of the name was from éeuós— 


terms. 


1 For the meaning of this word in connection with the 
Anatolian system, see Ramsay, Hist. Z'Aryg. 196. 
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‘swarm’ (so Curtius, Æphesos, 36); but it is perhaps wrong 
to follow Lightfoot (Coloss. Intro. p. 94) in denying all 
connection with the name of the Jewish sect of the 
Essenes. ‘These priests were the connecting link between 
the hierarchy and civic life—e.g., they cast the lot which 
determined the Thousand and Tribe of a newly created 
citizen (Hicks, Zc., no. 447, etc.). Neither their number 
nor the mode of their appointment is known, but they 
held office only for a year and superintended the feasts at 
the Artemisitim following the sacrifices at the Artemisia, 
or annual Festival (Paus. viii. 121). For minor sacred 
officials see Hicks, Zc. 85 f. 

'The analogous establishments of the goddess Ma in the remote 
E. of Asia Minor, at the two Komanas (Cappadocia, Str. 535; 
Pontus, ZZ. 557), show us the system in a more thorough-gomg 
form; Strabo's words (vuri ôè rà wey $vAarrerat rov voj.uuov rà 
6' jrrov) imply that the grosser features of the cult had been got 
rid of at Ephesus. In the eastern shrines we have a presiding 
priest allied in blood to the reigning family, and second only 
to him in honour, ruling the temple and the attendant tepóóovAot 
(6500 in number), and enjoying the vast revenues of the sacred 
estates, 

"T hecultus-statue was thoroughly oriental inform, being 
a cone surmounted by a bust covered with breasts (Jer. 
Pref. Eph.) Like the most ancient 
image of Athena at Athens (Paus. 
i. 266) and the statue of Artemis at ‘Tauris (Fur. /pA. T. 
977), and that of the allied Cybele of Dessinus, it ‘ fell 
down from Jupiter’ (so AV and RV in Acts 1935: 70d 
ó.omeroUs, ' that fell from heaven’). Such was her form 
wherever she was worshipped as Ephesian Artemis ; but 
on the coins we find mostly the purely Hellenic type. 
The ‘silver shrines’ (Acts 1924 vaoi) were oflered by the 
rich in the temple: poorer worshippers would dedicate 
shrines of marble or terra-cotta. 

Numerous examples in marble, and some in terra-cotta, are 
extant (4 then. itih. 249, Arch. Zeit., 1830) ; the series shows 
continuous development from the earliest known representation 
o. the Mother-goddess (the so-called ‘ Niobe’ at Magnesia near 
Mt. Sipylu-) 10 such as that figured in Harrison, Myth, and 
Alon, of Athens, 43(cp Rams. in //7.5, 1832, p. 45). Such shrines 
were perhaps also kept in private houses bed iv. 318 avdpes 
idig Ücov wadtora ayovoty èv rus). Similar shrines were carried 
in the sacred processions which constituted an important part of 
ancient ritual (Ignat. a Z 7f. 9 ewvobo« mavres, Beopopor Kat 
vaabápot; Metaphr. Pt. Timoth. 1759: elwa Óià xetpos 
€xovres in the festival called Karaywyiov 3 Jascr. Brit. Mus. 3 
n». 481, referring to the thirty gold and silver ameccoviopara 
presented hy C. Vibius Salutaris in 104 A.D.). 

In the manufacture of these shrines many hands and 
mich capital were employed (.\cts 1924 mapeixero rots 
Texvirars ook ONCymv. épyaciar). 

‘The characteristic formula of invocation was ueyáXq 
"Apres (whence we must accept the reading of D as 
against the peyan 7 " Apreuus of the other MSS). The 
epithet is applied in inscriptions (C/G 2963 C, rijs 
p. yáXNqs 0c8s '" Apréja00s ; ib. 6797, 'Eipévov " Avaaca). 
Its use in invocation has been detected at other centres 
of the allied culis. 

This was the case, for example, at the shrine of Artemis-Leto 
and Apollo-Lairhenos at Dionysopolis (Rams. Z7/s/. Phryg. 
1151, n. 49, meyas “AmoAAw Aepu qvos, see /. Hell, Siud., 1889, 
p. 216.3 cp List. Phry. 153, n. 53, evxaptora Myrpt Agra 
ore é£ aduvarwy Óvvarà moet). In an inscription from the 
Limnai (mod. /girdir Geul and 7foiran G.), where Artemis of 
the lakes was revered, we have the formula Mey iAn “Apreucs 
(Rams. //ist. Geogr. of AM, 410) The Artemis of Therma in 
Lesbos is invoked by the pnrase ‘Great Artemis of Therma’ 
which appears on a stone still standing by the road between 
Therma ani Mitylene (vll de Corr. Hell., 1880, p. 430). The 
Artemis of Perga also affords a parallel (Rams. Church in R. 
Emp. 138; cp also id. Hist. Geog. of AM, 292). 


All these examples show that the power of the goddess 


2. The image. 


was a prominent idea in the eult, and give point to the’ 


reiteration of the formula by the mob (Acts 1954). Cp 
Xen. Eph. Iri, óuvóo ré cor Tij Türpiov juiv Gedy, 
Ti» pweyadny 'EQeaiov " Apreywv. 
One of the secrets of the popularity of the temple was 
its right of asylum. Whatever the fate of the town, the 
temple and all within the precinct were 
B cheap, t (Pans. vii. 28 rois óé bim TÒ lepov 
oikoDct Setua qv ovdév. Cp also Herod. 126 ; Cic. Verr. 
ii. 133; Strabo, 641) The peribolos-area was several 
times enlarged —by Alexander the Great who extended 
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it to a radius of a stade from the temple, and again by 
Mithridates. Antony doubled it, taking in uépos 71 Tfjs 
TÓNeus —i.e., part of the suburbs. This extension worked 
in favour of the criminal classes (Strabo, Z.c., lac. Ann. 
360), so that Augustus in 6 B.C. narrowed the sanctuary 
area, and surrounded it with a wall (Hicks, Z.c. no. 
522 f.) There was a further revision by Tiberius in 
22 A.D. (Tac. Ann. 361). Connected with this security 
was the use of the place as a national and private bank 
of deposit (Dio Chrys. Rhod. Or. 595; see also Caes. 
Bell, Civ. 333 105; Strabo, 640). From the deposits, 
loans were issued to individuals or communities (Hicks, 
Manual Gr. Hist. Inscr. no. 205). 

It is noteworthy that the opposition to Paul did not 
originate among the priests (see EPHESUS) The 
energies of the priests of the great shrines must have 
been largely directed to the absorption of kindred 
elements in the new cults with which they came in con- 
tact, or at any rate to the harmonising of the various 
rival worships. In this they were assisted by the 
tendeney of the Greeks to see in foreign deities the 
figures of their own pantheon. That very definite steps 
were taken in Ephesus to avoid conflict with the cult of 
Apollo is proved by the localisation there of the birth- 
place of Apollo and Artemis (Str. 639, Tac. Ann. 361; 
cp Pauly's Readenc. 1373). ‘The teaching of Paul would 
seem but another importation from the E., likely to 
effect a revival redounding to the advantage of the 
temple. This blindness of the priesthood to the real 
tendencies of the new teaching is well illustrated at 
Lystra, where the priest of Zeus Propoleos is foremost 
in doing honour to Paul and Barnabas (Acts 1413). 
Not until a later period was this attitude exchanged for 
one of hostility ; the earliest pagan opposition was based 
on lower grounds than those of religion (Rams. Church 
in R. Emp. 131, 200). [See especially Zimmermann, 
Ephesos im ersten christ. Jahrhundert, 1874.] 

W. J. Ww. 

DIBLAH (12223; AeBAada [BAQ]), Ezek. 614 
RV. See RIBLAH, 


DIBLAIM (2:523), Hos. 15; sce GOMER (2). 
DIBLATH (nno35 in MT ; the statement that the 


true Palestinian reading is ‘27 is weakly attested [Bi.]; 
AeBAaba [B.1Q]). Ezek. 614 AV (RV DiBLAH), where 
the ‘toward’ of EV demands an emended text. See 
RIBLAH. 


DIBLATHAIM (n2 
DIBLATHAIM. 

DIBON (I*J; so thrice [Bä ad Is. 152]; else- 
where in OT and on Moabite stone j2°7, and so 
AaiBcoN [BAFL]—whence the true pronunciation is 
probably Daibon, Meyer, Z41V 1128, n. 2—but in 
Josh. 1317 AaiBcop [^]; AeBaon [L.]). 

I. A city of Moab (1s.152, An8wr [BNcorrpt], 
AaBndwy [N*], Aeg. [QU], Jer. 481822 de3wv [N], 
fa]da:Swv [Q]), the modern 2723z, about 3 m. N. 
from Aroer and 4 from the Arnon. A fragment of an 
ancient song preserved by JE in Nu. 21 commemorates 
the conquests of the Amorite king Sihon over Moab 
‘from Heshbon to Dibon’ (v. 30). According to Nu. 
3234 [E] it was ‘built’ by the Gadites, and it is alluded 
to as Dibon-Gad in Nu. 3345 J. [P]. Josh. 1317 [P] 
gives it to the Reubenites. In Is. 159 the name is 
written Dimon [g.v.] It was at Dibàn that the 
famous stone of King Mesha was discovered in 1868. 

2. In list of Judahite villages (EzRA, ii. 8 5 [^] 8 15 
[1] a), Neh. 1125 (AcBwv [Nta me], om. BA); perhaps 
the DIMONAH [g.v.] of Josh. 1522. 

DIBRI (137; AaBp[e]h [BAF], zamBpr [L]; 
DABRI), father of SHELOMITH [g.v., no. 1]; Lev. 24:1. 


P's story of the son of Shelomith who blasphemes ' the 
Name’? bears a close family likeness to the incident in 


1 So MT. The original text no doubt had ' Yahwe. 
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no33) Nu. 3346; sce BETH- 
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Nu. 2514/f There the marriage of Zimri (a name 
not unlike Dibri)! with a Miianitess is the cause of sin, 
and here the offender is the son of a mixed union. 
Zimri belongs to the tribe of Simeon which, according 
to Gen. 46 ro, had Canaanite relations, and in the person 
of Dibri the tribe of Dan is pilloried (see DAN, § 8). 
In both stories the prevailing principle is the necessity 
of cutting off Israel from all strangers ; cp Neh 92 1330, 
and see Bertholet, Stellung d. Israel. 147. 


DIDYMUS (AiAymoc [Ti WIT]), Jn. 1116 ete. ; 
sce ‘THOMAS. 

DIKLAH (7204; Aeka [AEL]. in Ch. AekAam 
[A]; om. B; deca), son of Joktan (Gen. 1027 1 Ch. 
lar). ‘Fhe name is obscure; it has been supposed by 
Bochart and others to designate ‘a palm-bearing 
district’ (cp Ar. da£a/"", a sort of palm tree, and see 
BDB). Hommel connects it with the name of the 
*aradise river Hid-dekel (see PARADISE ). 


DILEAN, RV Dilan (357; Aadad [B]; -Aaa [A]; 
-AAAN [L] Pesh. e», an unidentified city in the 


Shephélah of Judah (Josh. 1458) It ocenrs with 
Mizpeh (Tell es Safyeh) in a group apparently N. of 
the group comprising Lachish and lEpglou. 

DILL (ro ANHOON), Mt. 232; RV; EV ANISE 
(gm. 

DIMNAH (727 ; Aamna LAL]; cea [B]). one 
of the cities of Zebulun theoretically assigned to the 
Levites (Josh. 21 sf P). It is mentioned together with 
NAHALAL (7.7). The form, however, seems incorrect ; 
we should rather read Rimmonah, with Di., Berth., 
Bennett. Cp Rimmono (1 Ch. 662 [77], and see 
RIMMON, ii. 3. TIRE 


DIMON (Y7; Aeimwn [B twice]; pemmwn 
[Nc Eb twice, AT once, Q* once]; Aemmæwn [once m 1^ 
sup ras N ; Aepmawn &* fort}; Amin [once Q™E-]; 
NEMMG [once N*]), a town of Moab mentioned only 
in Is. 159 (twice). According to Che. prov is a corrup- 
tion of ory Nimrim [g.7.]; it is no objection to this 
view that Nimrim has already been mentioned in z. 6; 
MADMEN in Jer. 482 is still more plainly a corruption 
of Ninrim. Those who adhere to the traditional text 
suppose that Dimon = Dibon, the former with » being 
chosen on account of the assonance with daz, ' blood,’ 
or else that some unknown place ts referred to (accord- 
ing to Duhm, on the border of dom ; cp 161 and see 
2K. 322). The former view is the more prevalent one. 
If Abana = Amana, may net Dimon be equivalent to 
Dibon? Jerome in his commentary says, ‘ Usque 
hodie indifferenter et Dimon et Dibon hoe oppidulum 
dicitur, and in the OT. itself we find Diston aim [7.2] 
and Dibon (2) used for the same place. If Dibon be 
meant in Is, 15, ‘the waters of Dimon’ may, according 
to Hitzig and Dillmann, be a reservoir such as many 
cities probably possessed (cp Cant. 74[s] but see 
HtEsnHON) The Arnon flowed too far off from the 
town to be meant. Still the text may be admitted to 
be doubtful. , 1. W. OIL 

DIMONAH (1212'1; perma [B], Atmoona [.M-]) 
a Judahite city on the border of Edom (Josh. 1522). 
Perhaps the DiBoN (2) of Neh. 1125 (cp Dibon and 
Dimon in Moab). Knobeland others suggest the modern 
Kh. edÀ-Dheib or et- Zviyibeh, 2k m. NE. of Tell'Aràd ; 
but this is quite uncertain. Pesh. lJaso presupposes 
a form ayov; cp the variation given under DANNAtt. 

DINAH (72°7; Ale]ina [.M.]), ‘daughter’ of Leah 
and ‘sister’ of Simeon and Levi. 

Whilst Ben-oni left behind it some memorials (see 
BEN-ON!), the disappearance of Dinah, to judge from 

the absence of all later traces, seems to 
m M. have been absolute. In J'sstory, how- 


! Note L's reading above. Zimri in old Ar. (Sah.) com- 
unds is dimri (see Zik, i, n.); and for interchange of 
and m cp ZABDI, n. 
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ever, when Simeon and Levi fell upon the people of 
Shechen, as the Danites fell upon Lzush, their attempt 
to carry Dinah away was successful. ‘Two explanations 
are possible. Dinah may have disappeared as a tribe 
later along with its rescuers!— there is, however, a 
difference: the brother tribes left traces (see LEVI, 
SIMEON )—or the success of the raid may be an element 
of exaggeration in the story: Dinah may ha e been 
absorbed into Shechem. Indeed the question suggests 
itself, as it does in the case of the other ‘wives in the 
patriarch stories (see ZULPAH, Bintan, RACHEL, 
Lean), Have we here really a distinct. tribe? or does 
Dinah simply mean Israchtish fanulies (of whatever 
clan) that settled in Shechem ? 

Unfortunately J's story is incomplete: we are not 
told what the dowry demanded of Shechem was, or 
why the city was attacked. A Inter age forgot that in 
Canaan only the Philistines were unarcumesed (see 
CIRCUMCISION, § 3), and thought. that Israel could 
never hove consented to settle in Shechem unless that 
town adopted the cireumeision rite. J cannot have 
meant this. 

Unlike the raid on Laish, that on Shechem scems to 
have been condemned by publie sentiment. ‘Cursed 
2. Motive. 7 their Ae says the * Blessing of Ja ob, 

or it was fierce, and their wrath, for it 
was cruel; but according to J the chief reason of this 
disfavour was that the safety of Isracl had been im- 
perilled. The judgment that overtook the perpetration 
of the raid is clearly indicated in the Blessing: they 
should be divided and scattered. One insunctively 
asks, How does this ‘judgment’ stand related to the 
name dinah? Does one explain the other? and, if so, 
which ? 

The Dinah story may be regarded as an explanation 
of the ‘judgment’ cither on Shechem or on Simeon- 
Levi. It ts also, however, fitted to serve as a popular 
explanation of the name Jacob, which it assigns to the 
immigrant people: Jacob was a wily people; and he 
paid back an injury done him. Stones are easily 
worked up so as to explain several distinct points. 

It was a common belief in. the days of the monarchy 
that the Leah tribes had been in the highlands of 
- Ephraim before they settled in the south 
3. Meaning. . S ilc : i 

(see ISRAEL, 8 7, LEVI, SIMEON, DAN, 
82) The point that concerns us here is whether some 
of them settled in Shechem, Unfortunately the earliest 
traditions that have come down to us belong to an age 
when there was no distinct memory of the real course of 
events, Every one knew that there was a time when 
Israelites had. planted. themselves in the hill-country 
but had not yet incorporated Shechem~ the belief of 
a later age, that it was the resting-place of the remains 
of Joseph, had not arisen- but as to how it became 
Israelite there were already various theories. One story 
told of deeds of sword and bow (Gen. 1822. Judg. 945) ; 
another made more of a treaty or contract of some kind 
(connubinm? circumcision? a sale of property? an 
alliance [maz] ?; 331934). It might perhaps be sug- 
gested that the sadféa-alliance with the Shechemites 
(Judg. $31) points to a third story, a story of an Abiez- 


1 Prof. Cheyne thinks that the disappearance of the tribe is 
actually recorded in $58: that what E wrote was not ‘and 
there died Deborah,’ but ‘and there died Dinah.’ There are 
certainly, as he urges, difficuldes in the text as it stands: the 
connecting of a famous tree with a nurse; the preservation of 
the name (contrast Gen. 2459, where moreover ®© read z375 
for anp: rà Vmdpxovra aùms : cp 31 18); the presence of the 
nurse in the train of lacob; the whole Jacob-clan making a 
solemn mourning over her; the geographical discrepancy 
between Gen. 358 and Judg.43. He therefore proposes to 
emend Api npi m21 into AVII APP! r2 =I and to 
read : * And Dinah, Jacob's eldest daughter, died, and was buried 
at the foot of [the hill of] Bethel, and was buried under the Tree ; 
so its name is called Allon-bakuth ' (see ALLoN-BACUTH). The 
destruction of a tribe would certainly fully account for the 
mourning (4d42¢h), Both J (Gen. 37 3:) aud P (Gen. 467) re- 
present Jacob as having more than one daughter. 
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rite settlement in Shechem. The idea of the covenant, 
however, may be simply a popular attempt to explain 
the name BAAL-BERITH (g.v.), like the story connected 
with the name Jerubbaal (see GIDEON). The warlike 
story, though early, may have to be classed with others 
of the same type. The peaceable settlement theory is 
historically the most probable ; but it 1s hardly necessary 
to question the occurrence of a Dinah raid, less success- 
ful than the Danite. See, further, Levi, SIMEON, 
JUDAH. MOVIL 

DINAITES (SN'2^1) mentioned with the APHAR- 
SATIICHITES, TARPELITES [gg.:.], and others, in the 
Aramaic letter from Rehum to Artaxerxes (Ezra 49). 
It is improbable that the word is an ethnic name (so 
GA, G[ekvato, dinaei [Vg.]), and we should rather 
point wey ‘judges’ (so ©} of xperai). It is the Aramaic 
translation of the Persian title Zu/ib4ar. Cp Hoffmann, 
Z:1, 1887, p: 55; Schrader, ZAMER; Andreas in 
Marti, £78. Iram. Gram, 59*. 

DINHABAH (NIMT; AennaBa [3DEL], the 
city of the Edomite king BELA (g.v.), Gen. 3632. 
Almost beyond a doubt 2235 is a corruption of phim 
(cp v. 37) sce BreA, and ep Che (O77, May 69: 
It is a mere accident that several names can be 
quoted somewhat resembling Dinhabah. ‘Thus in the 
Amarna tablets Tunip or Dunip is mentioned as in the 
land of Martu. Tunipa also occurs in the list of the 
N. Syrian places conquered by Thotmes IIT. (Tomkins, 
RP) 529). There wasa Danaba in Palmyrene Syria 
(Ptol. v. 1524; Assemani, 37M. Or. 32, p. 595/. 606, 
quoted by Kn.), and a Danabe in Babylonia (Zosim. 
Hist. 827). '"Fhere was also a Dannaba in N. Moab 
(OS 11431). A Toncib(PEF map) or Thenib (Tristram) 
is to be found NE. of Hesbán ; the PEF map calls it 
Hodbat cl Voneib, but the Beni Sakhr ‘knew not Hod- 
bat’ (Gray Hill, P7FQ, 1896, p. 46). With this place 
Dinhabah is identified by v. Riess, Bzde/-Atlas, and 
Tomkins, P/Q, 1891, p. 322 f. qu RC. 


DINNER (apicroN), Mt. 224 ete. 
§ 2, n. 

DIONYSIA (AIONYCIA RAD Macc 67 SV mes 
EV BACCHUS. 

DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE (Aionycioc [o] 
apeottarlelitHe [Ti. WH]}, one of Paul's Athenian 
converts (Acts 1734). See DAMARIS. 

_Eusebius (ZÆ 34 423) tells us on the authority of Dionysius, 
bishop of Corinth, who flourished about 171 A.D., that Dionysius 
the Areopagite became first bishop of Athens. In ecclesiastical 
tradition he is sometimes confounded with St. Denis, the first 
apostle of France, a confusion which was greatly fostered by 
Abhot Hilduin of St. Denis (834 a.D.) in his Areopagitica, 
which made large use of spurious documents. The important 
writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, first mentioned in 
the sixth century, do not fall within the scope of a Dictionary 
of the Bible. 


DIONYSUS (Alonycoc [VA]) 2 Macc. 67 RVmg; 
EV BaAcciIUs. 

DIOSCORINTHIUS (ioc  kopiNOioY [VA], 
easi cA [Pesh.]; 2 Macc. 11211); see MONTH, § 4. 

DIOSCURI (Aiockoypoi (Ti. WH]), Acts 2811 
RVmgz.;. AV CASTOR AND POLLUX. 

DIOTREPHES (Aiorpedonc [Ti. WH])is the subject 


of unfavourable comment in 3]n. 9. Beyond what is 
there stated, nothing is known concerning him. 


DIPHATH (ND), r Ch. 16t AV?£- and RV; AV 
and RVm£ RIPHATII. 

DISCIPLE. One who learns (cp Gk. Ma@HTHC, 
from MANOANG), as opposed to one who teaches 


(AtAackaAoc); see RABBI, TEACHER. 
AV and RV both give ‘disciples’ in ls. 816 (discipuli [Vg.]), 


and RVmg. in 504 and 5413 (racó[clía, 6(6axzóg [BRAQ]). In 
each case this represents D127, ‘those who 
are taught or trained.’ A synonymous word 
from the same root is 12°F, common in late Jewish writings 


See MEALS, 


1. OT usage. 
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| {ep esp. DEPI ye^n, * disciples of the wise"), and found once 
in rCh. 258, where the contrast between ó pa@yris and ó 
&ióáakaAos (for which cp also Mt. 1025) is expressed by ['Z2 
TORTY ‘as well... the teacher as the scholar’ (reAeíow 


kai uavOavóvrov [BAL], [cvraov pera gavOávovros, L], doctus 
pariter et indoctus [Vg.]). The apparent parallel in ‘master 


and scholar' Mal. 212 AV (MT na W magistrum et discipu- 


dus) is untrustworthy ; the passage is rendered in many different 
ways, and is certainly corrupt.) In the LX X paðnrýs occurs only 
in A, for E'EYMN ‘friends’ (as if from ^*N ‘to teach’), viz, in 
Jer. 1321, and in Jer. 201: 469 where B (and in 469 AC), see 
Hatch-Redpath, Concordance) correctly reads pagnrýs. On the 
subject generally see EpucaTion, 


In the NT padyris (fem. pabjrpa, Acts 936), 
though limited to the Gospels and .\cts, is of frequent 
occurrence. Here it sometimes agrees 
with the usage in Attic (cp especially 
Plato) and designates merely the pupil, one who is 
taught by another (Mt. 1024— Lk. 640). It is then 
applied to the followers of a particular teacher, or sect : 
as, for example, of Moses as opposed to Jesus (Jn. 
928), of the Baptist (Mt. 914 Mk. 218), of the Pharisees 
(Mt. 2216 Mk. 218); it is also used of Jesus and 
his teaching (Jn. 666 and often). As referring to the 
followers of Jesus we find that wa@yrys is applied (a), 
widely, to all his adherents and followers (Mt. 1042, 
and esp. in Acts 627 ctc., only once followed by roô 
kuptov, 91), including, even, those who had been 
baptized only ‘into John's baptism’ (Acts 191-3); and 
(^), in a more restricted manner, to denote the nucleus 
out of which the Twelve were chosen, who, themselves, 
are also called paéyrai in addition to the more familiar 
name of amósroħa (Lk. 6:3 compared with Mt. 10r, 
cp also Mk. 827 1024 etc.) ; see .APosTLE.? 

Finally, in ecclesiastical language, the term ‘ disciple’ 
is applied (in the plur. ) more particularly to the Seventy 
who were sent out by Jesus to preach the 


2. NT usage. 


E Kingdom of Heaven (Lk. 101-17). The 
"ios number varies between seventy (so Text. 


Rec., Pesh. N.ACL) and seventy-two (Vg. 
Cur. B, D etc. ; see more fully l'arzorum Bible and 
Comm.) Lists of the names are extant in various 
forms and are ascribed to Dorotheos, Epiphanius, 
lippolvtus,? and Sophronius. They comprise the 
names in the Acts and Pauline Epistles ; but variations 
are to be found in each list. See Lipsius, Dze Apokry- 
phen Apostelzesch. u. Apostellegend. 1193-206. 


DISCUS (Aickoc [V.\]), the Greek game played at 
the pal stra introduced by Jason among the Hellenistic 
Jews of Jerusalem (2 Mace. 414); see HELLENISM, § 4; 
also Cap. It is mentioned alone, either as the chief, or 
perhaps only as an example, of the games played. 

On the discus (a circular plate of stone or metal [cp ‘dish ]); 
see Class. Dict. s.v. ‘Discus,’ ‘Pentathlon.’ The indignation 
which the writer displays towards this Hellenizing innovation 
is paralleled in later times by the abhorrence the Jews felt at 
the introduction of the Grecian game of ‘dice’ (u*2p, xvBeta) ; 
see Skabb. 232 and cp Schür. GI 7 233, n. 154. 


DISEASES. OT terms for diseases are, as might 
be expected, vague (it is still a widespread practice in 
the East to refer euphemistically to any illness of a 
severe nature rather than to give it a name), and the 
nosological explanations * which will presently be given 
are but plausible or probable conjectures. Not to 
spend time on general terms such as "tmr, ayn, vógos 
(rendered ‘sickness, disease’), or on terms implying a 
theological theory of disease, such as $3), ra SEID TED 
(words which are often rendered ‘ plague,’ but properly 
mean ‘stroke,’ cp Is. 534), we pass to special terms for 
pestilence. 

Such are (a) m2, (6) 725, (© 3p and 329P, (2) ne (a) 
MND, māweth (cp Ass. mûtânu), 6ávaros (properly ‘death ’), is 

1 Torrey's correction is plausihle—to read Ay) coc, *root and 
branch' (cp 319 [4 1]). 

2 For the same usage cp Tertullian, adv. Marc. 424. 

3 Cp Ante-Nicene Library, ix. Hippolytus, 2132 ff. 

1 For these we have to acknowledge obligations to Dr. C. 
Creighton. 
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used for a fatal sickness, such as the plague, in Jer. 152 1821 
4311 Joh 2715. Cp the use of óávaros in Rev. 68188. (4) 437, 
débher (perhaps originally a boil [Socin]), 8dvaros, is the mos! 
distinctive term (see, eg., Ex. 93 Dt. 2821). Possibly, too, in 
the phrase 5y*53 337, rendered ‘an evil disease’ (Ps. 418), we 
should point 937 (with Lag. Che.) (c) 38), Kefebh and £àfeóA, 
‘ cutting off ' (Dt. 8224 Ps. 916 Hos. 1814), and (4) TEN, rékeph 
(properly ‘flame,’ cp REsnEgrH ; Dt. 3224 Hab. 35 || 737) are 
poetical words. See PESTILENCE. 

The following terms, which are of a more specilie 
character, oecur chiefly in the threatenings of Lev. 22 
26 Dt. 23 :— 

1. WN, Jarhür (épe8vapós), Dt. 23221, ‘extreme burning,’ 
RV ‘fiery heat,’ may refer to some special fever, such as typhus 
or relapsing fever. 


ex npr, dalleketh (piyos), Dt. 28221 ; probably inflammation. 


3. OU, Aeres (xvin), Dt. 2827f, the itch, probably some 
eruptive disease, such as the ZicAen tropicus. 

4. ne, yallepheth (*accretion'? Aecynv), Lev. 2120 2223, 
EV ‘scab(bed),’ is, according to Jewish tradition, n^s2 nnm 
the Egyptian herpes. 

s. DSI, yabbeleth (wuppneeavra), ‘one suffering from warts' 
(so Jew. trad.), Lev. 2222t; AV ‘having a wen'; RV. 


Shaving sores’ (ulcers); from 494^, ‘to flow,’ hence ‘a sup- 
puration’; see translation of Lev. in SZOT. 


6. TMP, faddahath (mvperós), Lev. 2616 Dt. 2822t, fever 
(AV in Lev. ‘burning ague’). 

Under the last of these (Aaddahath) may be ineluded 
malarial or intermittent fevers, which are met with in 
the Jordan valley, but are not specially a disease of 
Syria and Palestine, owing to the equable climate and 
the moderate variation of temperature. lt was at 
Capernaum (a place liable probably lo malaria) that 
Simon's wife's mother was ‘taken with a great fever’ 
(Lk. 438)—an expression which is thought to indicate 
medical knowledge.! Certainly Galen and Hippoerates 
use the phrase, as Wetstein has pointed out. There 
are parallel cases in Acts 1228 288 (see 910). Aceord- 
ing to Ramsay (S54 Paul the Traveller; cp Expositor, 
July 1899, pp. 20-23) the ‘thorn (stake) in the flesh’ 
spoken of in 2 Cor. 127 means the severe headache 
(‘like a hot bar') which follows an attack of the 
malarial fever of Asia Minor. 

7. PEDE, Sahepheth, Lev. 2616 Dt. 2822t, 'consumption,' 
perhaps to be understood as the wasting of marasmus, which 


may attend various sicknesses. Pulmonary consumption is not, 
however, frequent in Syria (Pruner, 283). 


8. 232, gdritbh,? Lev. 2120 2222 Dt. 2827, ‘scurvy’ (hut AV 
in Dt. ‘scab’). The reference seems to be to some chronic skin 
disease such as eczema; asense in which ‘scurvy’ and ‘ scor- 
butic ’ were once used. 

9. Óvaevrepiov (so the best MSS), Acts 288; RV ‘dysentery.’ 

The last of these terms, ‘dysentery,’ oecurs in .\cts 
2828+, where the combination of relapsing malarial 
fever (muperots) with dysentery is carefully noted. 
According to Josephus (fx? vi. 11) the disease of the 
Philistines in 1 S. 5 was dysentery, a view which, if the 
traditional Hebrew readings of the text may be aceepted, 
has some plausibility. The more usual biblical ex- 
pression for dysentery is the falling out of the bowels, 
implying either painful straining as if the bowels would 
fall out, or some shedding of the mucous membrane, or 
a degree of prolapse, such as oceurs normally in the 
horse, mule, ctc. 


There is a singular combination of the idea of bursting 
asunder with that of falling out in Acts 118; but the second 

art of this passage will not bear the stress of critical treatment : 
it is the conventional fate of traitors in apocryphal legends that 
is assigned to Judas. The statement must, if this view is 
correct, be classed with the less historical portions of Acts. Cp 
ACELDAMA. 


10. oxwr7nKkédS8pwros (‘eaten of worms") gives us the 
only detail as to the disease by which Herod Agrippa I. 
was carried off (Acts 1228). It reminds us, however, 
of the disease of which, acc. to Josephus (Anè. xvii. 

1 Wetstein (1752) remarks, * Lucas medicus morbos accuratius 


describere solet.’ Cp Hobart, The Medical Language of St. 
Luke, Dublin, 1852. ET 


2 Cp Ar. Ja*aó, a contagious eruption consisting of pustules. 
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65), Herod the Great died, one feature of which was 
ons oxwAnKas éumoiotca, and of that which 2 Macc. 
(ix. 59) asserts to have caused the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. One is almost led to think that, in the 
deficiency of evidence. narrators imagined such a fate 
as this for wicked kings. Sir R. Bennett conjectures, 
partly on the ground of Josephus’ statement (.47/. xix. 
82), that the cause of Herod Agrippa's death was 
perforation of the bowels by intestinal worms (Diseases 
of the Bible, 103). 

On affections of the sight, see EvE; on other diseases see 
Bon., Levrosy, Lunatic, PESTILENCE, THORN IN THE FLESH, 
etc, ; cp MEDICINE. 


DISH. See DBowL (sepAe]) CHARGER — (4 dràA), 
CRUSE (sadlahath), and MEALS, 8 9. 


DISHAN (12"3; plelicwn [ADEL , see DISHON). 
1. A Horite clan, reckoned as the seventh and youngest 
son of Scir. The name occurs in Gen. 3621 (om. B, 
ÀiCAN [L)) and 1 Ch. 138, Gen. 3628 (paccoN [E]), 
1Ch. 142 (MT (WP; Aaicwn (H.X] Gen. 36 30. 
The name is practically identical with DisiioN, and 
should perhaps be emended after 65^ to ne. 

2. Gen. 3626, RVmg., EV Disnow (g..). 


DISHON (ft&^3 [r Ch. 141]; tL [1 Ch. 138]; 
wrongly pointed JO" [Gen. 3626]; DS [Gen. 3621]; 
T [27 2530]; 8 68; AHCWN [BADÐEL]) Twice 
reckoned as the fifth son of Seir (Gen. 3621 1 Ch. 138), 
but once (Gen. 3625 [.Sa«wv (1.)]) as the son of Anah 
the son of Seir. His sons are enumerated in Gen. 3626 
(RVmu- Distan, following present MT), 1 Ch. lar 
(Aawe [BAL]. Cp DUKE, 1. 

In spite of his genealogical phraseology, the writer is fully 
conscious that he is dealing not with individuals but with clans. 
Dishon, like Lotan and the other names, belongs to a Horite 
clan. [ts meaning seems to be some sort of mountain-goat (see 
Pycarc). As Di. and WRS agree, the Horite genealogy is full 
of animal names. 


DISPERSION. Atacttopa. so rendered by RV of 
2 Maece. 127 Jn. 435 Ja lr r Bet Tr, 1s used partly to 
denote the process itself, the gradual distribution of 
Israelites among foreign lands, and partly as a collective 
term for the persons so dispersed or for their surround- 
ings. In the present article it is proposed to treat 
briefly of the origin of the Jewish Dispersion (38 1-14), its 
legal standing (S rs), and its inner and outer life ($$ 
16-22). 

évagmopa occurs in © of Dt.2825 Jer.34 [41] 17 for Heb. 
TW, ‘tossing to and fro (©). In Jer. 1314 8. [X7] is apparently 
a corruption for d:af@opa [so BA, etc]. It renders 473 (a collec- 
tive) in Dt. 304 and Neh. 19, and pnm) dn Ps. 14y2 Courcasts’ 
—‘dispersed ones’), and in Is. 496 dtagropa tov 'IaopaqA — yy) 


(Kib. *«y3) Synge, ‘the preserved of Israel.’ It also occurs in 
Jer.157 Dan. (cod. 87) 122. 


I. Permanent settlements of Israclites in regions out- 
side Canaan had their origin in one or other of two 
causes— the exigencies of commerce and the 
chances of war. The regular commercial 
relations into which Solomon and his successors entered 
with Egypt, Phoenicia, and the countries of Middle and 
Northern Syria (1 K. 1028) must of necessity have 
led to the formation of small Israelite colonies outside 
of Palestine. These enjoyed the protection of the 
foreign prince under whom they lived, and had in the 
city of their choice a separate quarter of their own, 
where they could follow their distinctive customs with- 
out disturbance or offence (cp 1 K. 2034, and see 
DAMASCUS, 87; ISRAEL, § 237). Prisoners of war, on 
the other hand, either remained under the power of their 
captors or were sold as slaves all over the world (Am. 
16) Obviously it was only in the first of these cases 
that the prisoners could by any possibility have formed 
the nucleus of a permanent Israelite community living 
abroad ; but we know of no actual instance in which 
this happened. 

The forced migrations arising out of the conquests of 
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the Assyrian and the Dabylonian kings were of a quite 
2. Tiglath- different character. The first was brought 
i about in 734 by Tiglath-pileser 111. (2 K. 
Lette aiad 1529); at a later date Sargon deported 
Nebuchad- 27,280 inhabitants of Samaria to Meso- 

TeZzAI. — potamia and Media (2 K.176). These 
large colonies seem to have become completely absorbed ; 
history furnishes no clear trace of their continued separ- 
ate existence. Still, there is*no improbability in the 
supposition that many of the banished Israelites sub- 
sequently became united with the later exiles from Judah. 
'These later exiles were transported by Nebuchadrezzar 
II. to Babylon in 597, 586, and 582,—according to 
Jer. 5228-30 to the number of 4600 souls. They 
did not readily accommodate themselves to the ar- 
rangements made by the king in their behalf, having 
been led by their prophets to expect a 
speedy return to Jerusalem (Jer. 20 l-zek. 
13). This view, as we know, was not 
shared by Jeremiah and Ezekiel; and hence it is that 
the first-named prophet has left us a clear utterance 
with regard to that (for Israel) perplexing event—the 
‘exile.’ For him the Babylonian Exile is a prolonged 
punishment from God. It must be submitted to with 
resignation and patience, and relief will come only 
to those in whom the chastisement has fulfilled its pur- 
pose. Hence he admonishes the exiles to settle quietly 
down in Babylonia, to think of the welfare of their 
families, and to scek their own good in that of the 
foreigners among whom their lot is cast (Jer. 294-7). 
On the other hand, in his view the intention of those 
men of Judah who were proposing of their own proper 
motion to forsake the land of Yahwe and remove to 
Egypt was against the will of God: it was the road to 
ruin (Jer. 42 /.). This view of the prophet did not, 
however, turn them from their purpose (see JERE- 
MtAH). Nor did the distinction made by the prophet 
between involuntary and voluntary exile, however ob- 
vious in itself, affect the theorists of a later age, whom 
we find expecting the return of the Israelites indis- 
eriminately from all the lands of the dispersion (Is. 
1112 135 f.). 

Let us now seek to trace the subsequent history of 
the diaspora in the various lands of its abode. The 
4. Diaspora in Judahites deported to Babylonia con- 

Babylonia stituted, alike in numbers and in worth, 

* the very kernel of their people (2 K. 
2112-16 2511 Jer. 5215). They carried with them, 
accordingly, as we learn from the Book of Ezekiel, into 
their new home all the political and religious tendencies 
of the later period. In particular, there was in Baby- 


3. Feelings 
of Israelites. 


lonia no want of persons who cherished and developed 


the ideas of the prophets of the eighth and the seventh 
centuries. For proof we have only to look at the great 
zeal which was shown in preserving and adapting the 
older historical and legal literature, or to call to 
mind the many prophetica] utterances belonging to 
this period. Those who cherished these ideals did not 
constitute any ‘close’ community ; they mingled freely 


with those who were opposed to them, and the pro- | 


phetie conception always had much to contend with. 
Still, there were certain centres for Israelitic piety at 
which fidelity to the Law and hope in the return of the 
exiles were sedulously and specially cherished. TEL- 
ARIB (Ezek. 315), the river CHEBAR (Ezek. 13), AHAVA 


(Ezra 815), and CasirHiA (Ezra 817) are the only, | 


names of such places that have come down to us; 
but doubtless there were others. When we find Ezra 
fetching Levites from Casiphia we have evidence 
enough to mark the place as a centre of deutero- 
nomistic legalism. The Babylonian Diaspora was by 
no means entirely deprived of these 


NI S to devoted religious workers in the sixth 
Judah and fifth centuries. The return under 


h Cyrus must not be construed exactly 
as we find it represented in Ezral-3 (see ISRAEL, 
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8 so f; EZRA, ii.; Cyrus), Thecommand of Cyrus to 
rebuild the temple of Yahwé in Jerusalem and the 
mission of Sheshbazzar in 538 led to the return of but 
few families to the ancestral home; the tidings that 
the restoration of the temple had been accomplished 
(519-515) led only to the sending of deputations and 
of gifts to Jerusalem (Zech.69 f); it was not more 
than some 5000 or 6000 persons that Ezra led back 
to Judwa about 430 B.C. All this abundantly proves 
that the inclination to return was not very strqugly 
felt by the exiles. 

For this there were various causes. Many of the 
exiles were indifferent in religious matters; some had 
in the interval adapted themselves too closely to the 
new conditions in which they found themselves ; others 
held the return to be premature, deeming that the 
times of fulfilment had not yet come. In accordance 
with prophecy, the last-mentioned were expecting some 
special divine interposition to put an end to the 'exile' 
and to give the signal for the beginning of the glori- 
fication of Israel (Jer. 3236 f£ Ezek. 341: f. Is. 405 ff. 
of Mic. 52). Just as, in Jerusalem, men hesitated as 
to whether they should proceed with the building of 
the temple and not rather wait for Yahwé's manifesta- 
tion of himself in glory (Hag. 12 f£), so in Babylonia 
they hesitated as to whether they ought to return forth- 
with and not rather await some special divine inter- 
position. Jt is possible that a few additional families 
may have migrated to Jerusalem after the post-exilic 
community there had been reconstituted under Nehemiah 
and Ezra (430 B.C.) ; but in any case it is certain that 
a very considerable body of Jews who still adhered to 
the law remained behind in Babylonia, and thus that 
the same tendencies which had led to the great changes 
in Jerusalem brought about through the help of the 
Persian kings continued to be influential in Babylonia 
also. 'The Babylonian Diaspora received an accession 
under the reign of Artaxerxes ITI. Ochus (358-338) when 
he transported Jews to Hyrcania and Babylonia (Georg. 
Syncell. ed. Dindorf, 1 486). 

The Persian overlordship may be assumed to have 
helped to open the way for the Jews of Babvlonia 
6. Babylonia towards the E. and the N. (The case of 
a radiating Nehemiah [Neh. 1 f] is a clear example 

t of the kind of thing that must often have 
PEORES happened; compare also Tobit 19-22. 
Wherever a Jew had established himself in some 
advantageous position there were never wanting others 
to press forward and follow this up for themselves. ) 
From Babylonia (and Hyrcania) the Jews advanced to 
Elam (1s. 11 11), Persia, Media, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
and the Black Sea. The relations which Herod the Great 
had established with the princes of the Upper Euphrates 
were utilised, we may be sure, by the Jewish Diaspora. 
Their centre of radiation for the whole of these Eastern 
countries, however, continued always to be in Babylonia, 
where the Euphrates and the Tigris begin to merge. 
Here was situated Nehardea (xy, Naapda), where 
the temple tax levied in these parts was annually 
collected (see below, § 16). In the same neighbour- 
hood two Jews named <Asinzeus and Anileus, in the 
time of Caligula, founded a sort of robber state which 
held its own for sixteen years (Jos. Ant. xviii 91). 
Another important focus of Judaism was the city of 
Nisibis (psss), in the upper basin of the Chaboras. 
'The Jewish community in Babylonia could boast of the 
conversion of King Izates of Adiabéné (2377n), on the 
upper Tigris, along with his mother and the rest of his 
kindred, in the reign of Claudius (Jos. Ant. xx. 2-4). 

The development of the Diaspora in Egypt followed 
a quite different course from that which has just been 
7. Diaspora sketched. Whilst the Judaism of Baby- 

inE t lonia maintained its Oriental character 

BYP. with considerable strictness, in Egypt, or 
(to speak more precisely) in Alexandria, it entered upon 
that remarkable alliance with Hellenism which was 
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destined to have such important effects on the history of | 
religion. Whether Psametik I. (663-609 B.C.) actually ` 
had Jewish mercenaries in his service (Letter of Aristeas) 
may be left an open question! We know, however, 
that in 609 Nechó Il. condemned King Jehoahaz to exile 
in Egypt, and that in 586 a body of Jews, including 
Jeremiah the prophet, under the leadership of Johanan 
b. Kareah, migrated to TAupANItES (Zell Defenne; cp 
Jer..42 f.) According to Jer. 44:5 (an insertion 
dating from about the fifth century) Jews settled also in 
Micpo., Norn (Memphis), and PaAtiukos (Upper 
Egypt). Their settlement in Alexandria is assigned by 
the Pseudo- Hecaticus, by Aristeas, and by Josephus to 
the period of Alexander the Great or Ptolemy I. It has 
been shown by H. Willrich,’ however, that the state- 
ments of these writers must be taken with great caution. 
In his own view there was no considerable Jewish 
element in Alexandria until the second century B.C. 
Against this theory two objections can be urged. First, 
the statement of Apion that the Jews settled to the E. 
of the harbour of Alexandria (Jos. c. «1p. 24) can be 
understood only with reference to the time of the rise of 
the city. Secondly, the statement of Josephus (15. ; ep 
BJ i. 157) that the Jews in Alexandria received the 
honoritic name of Macedonian can hardly be doubted. 
Josephus indeed exaggerates; the Jews in Alexandria | 
were in the first instance under the protection of the } 
‘phyle’ of the Macedonians, and the Jewish quarter 
formed a part of this ' phyle'; in the limited sense only 
came they to be called Macedonians. As the later 
Ptolemies, especially, from the time of Ptolemy Vl. 
Philometor onwards, favoured the IZgyptian more than 
the Grecian element in Alexandria, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the Jews reached this privileged position so 
late as the second century.” This being so, they can 
have obtained it only under the first Ptolemics, and in 
that case it is very far indeed from improbable that 
Jews were inc'uded among the earliest inhabitants of 
Alexandria and thus acquired special privileges there. 
They had a separate quarter of their own, known as 
the A (Delta) quarter (Jos. BJ ii. 158). The repeated 
struggles between Vtolemies and Seleucids, and the 
preference of the Jews for the former dynasty, may be 
presumed to have led in succeeding generations to 
further Jewish migrations into Egypt, especially to 
Alexandria, partly even as prisoners of war (cp Jer. in 
Dan. 11 4). 

We are told of Ptolemy 11. Philadelphus (Jos. Art. xii. 21) 
that, as a filling prelude to the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, he redeemed some 120,000 Jewish prisoners | 
of war. The story is douhtless a fiction ; but it throws light on 
some of the circumstances which had to do with the increase of 
the Jewish population in Egypt. Ptolemy VI. Philometor 
(181-145) also is mentioned in history as a friend 10 the. Jews; | 
Prolemy VII. (sce EVERGETES), as a relentless enemy. For the 
former sec Jos. fat. xiii. 81 7. ; for the latter Jos. c. 4.25. We 
may take it that Euergetes for some years regarded the Jews as 
his political opponents, siding as they did with his rival Ptolemy 
Philometor; but we have evidence of papyri and inscriptions 
that he also showed them various marks of favour (Willrich, of. 
cit. 142 f). 

In Philo's time (40 A.D.) the Jews in Alexandria were 
so many às to occupy two entire quarters, besides 
furnishing a sprinkling over the rest of the city (in 
Flaccum, 8, ed. Mangey, 2525). 

An exceptional position was taken by the Onias 
colony in the nome of Heliopolis. The high priest 

& te ONtAs (g.*.). son of Simon the Just, had 

LEDD qq fi from his adversaries, the 

fopeha “ee i s vU 

children of Tobias, and from Antiochus lV. 
Epiphanes, in 173 or 170, by flight into Egypt. He 
was accompanied by a body of his adherents— among 
them DosiTHEUS (4), who is named in the subscription 
to the Greek version of the Book of Esther. From 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor he and his people received 


l Juden u. Griechen vor d. makkabáischen Erhebung, 1-43, 
126 ff. Es d 

? Cp Lumbroso, L'Egitto dei Greet e dei Komani ['95]; 
Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, 359 ff. 383 ff. U95). 
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permission to settle on the eastern border of the Nile 
delta in the nome of Heliopolis. Here Onias built a 
fortress, and within this a sanctuary (on the pattern of 
the temple of Jerusalem), in which he established a legal 
worship of Yahwé.  l'hilometor endowed the temple 
with land (cp Jos. 7// i. lr; vii. 102 f; Ant. xii. Di; 
97; xiii. 31 fF. ; also the recent discussions of the date 
of this exodus and the persons engaged in it in Willrich, 
op. cit. 64 ff. 126 ff; Wellh. GGA, 1895, p. 942 F; 
also ISRAEL, § 7). 

The temple of Onias, however, did not receive 
universal recognition even in l.gvpt (not to speak of 
Palestine), It had, indeed, the legitimate high priest, 
of the family of Aaron; but it did not occupy the 
legitimate site. Thus the Diaspora in Egypt was brought 
to a state of schism, which is alluded to in a veiled 
manner in sfat. xii. 34 and elsewhere, as Willrich (uf. 
cil. 129 ff.) has conjectured, no doubt correctly. At 
the same time, the antagonism between Leontopolis (as 
the city of the Onias-temple was called) and Jerusalem 
does not seem to have been very intense : otherwise the 
allusion to the temple of Onias in Is. 1913 /. (but ep 
TIERES, ctry OF) would hardly have been allowed to 
pass. Moreover, national feeling appears on repeated 
occasions to have overridden religious or ecclesiastical 
differences (Jos. Ant. xii. 132; xiv. 81; B/ 1. 94). 
Peculiarly noteworthy is the readiness for war and the 
ability for self-defence to which Josephus frequently calls 
attention in the followers of Onias (c. 15. 25; Ant. xii. 
104; 131. ; ZH d. 945; stat xiv. 81). The temple at 
Leontopolis was destroyed in 73 A.D. by Lupus and 
Paulinus by order of Vespasian (Jos. 77 vii. 102 J). 

Jews penetrated also into Upper Egypt and Cush 
(Is. I2 11), as we learn from lately published papyri. 
‘They were strongly represented in Cyre- 
naica also (c. 45.24; Jer. on Dan. 
11:4) Strabo (cp Jos. Art. xiv. 72), 
writing of 85 B.C., divides the inhabitants of the city of 
Cyréné into four classes—citizens, peasants, settlers 
(metoeci), and Jews. In the city of Berenice the inserip- 
tions show a special zoMrevua of the Jews dating from 
13 R.C. (cp C/G iii. no. 5361). 

The Diaspora in Egypt did not owe its origin entirely 
—as, in the first instance, did that of Babylonia — to 
external compulsion. It owed its growth 


9. Upper 
Egypt, etc. 


10: na and its reputable standing mainly to the 
d great changes produced throughout the 
pun Fast generally by the conquests of 
Alexander. ‘The greatly enlarged channels of com- 


merce, especially by sea-routes, attracted many from 
the interior to the coasts. The newly-founded Grecian 
cities, rendered attractive by all the achievements of 
Greek art and civilisation, became favourite resorts. 
Henceforth trade relations, the desire to sce the world, 
soon also political considerations and (we may well 
suppose) a certain conscious or unconscious craving for 
culture, became operative in promoting the dispersion 
of the Jews over the civilised world. 

Such things seem to have been specially influential 
in bringing about the settlement of Jews in Syria. It 
is quite possible, indeed, that the old 
Israelite colony in Damascus (see above, 
$1) may have maintained an uninter- 
rupted existence and gradually developed into the Jewish 
community to the largeness of which Josephus bears 
witness (Z/ ii. 202; vii. 87). In some of the Phoenician 
cities also, as, for example, in Tyre (cp Ezek. 27) and 
Sidon, Israelites may have settled from a very early 
period ; as at the main points on the great trade route 
between Jerusalem and Mesopotamia, such as Hamath 
(Is. 131111). The Syria of the Seleucidze, however, seems 
first to have become thoroughly accessible to Jews only 
after the reign of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. It was his 
successors, for example, who first conceded to them the 
right of free settlement in Antioch (Jos. «i». vii. 33). 
The later Seleucidas had abundant occasion for showing 


11. Diaspora 
in Syria. 
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consideration to the resident Jews: in the frequent 
struggles for the crown, the support of the Maccabees 
became important (Jos. Ant. xii. 53). The opposite 
statement of Josephus that it was Seleucus I. (306-280 
B.C.) who granted to the Jews the rights of citizenship 
in Antioch (c. 445. 24), or even equal rights with Greeks 
in all the cities founded by him in Asia and Lower 
Syria (Ant. xii. 31), is probably to be understood only as 
meaning that the Jews ultimately received the rights of 
citizenship in all the places named. It is easy to under- 
stand how the astonishing increase in numbers, power, 
and influence, which the Jewish conimonwealth gained 
under the rule of the Maccabees, should first have made 
itself felt in the neighbouring kingdom of the Seleucidze, 
'The Maccabees had subjugated and converted the Tdu- 
m:eans in the south as well as the Ituraeans in the north ; 
Galilee and Perza also became Judaised during their 
supremacy. What was the little community founded 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, either in extent or in numbers, 
in comparison with this? Jerusalem had become so 
strong that—reversing the prophetical prediction—it 
could lend to the Dispersion from the abundance of its 
own forces. From this time forward it was, we may 
plausibly conjecture, that the Diaspora in Syria became 
so strong as to exhibit the largest admixture of the 
Jewish element known anywhere (Jos. B/ vii. 33). 
Precise details regarding the individual localities are, 
however, lacking. 

The immigration of Jews to Asia Minor and its 
islands was partly overland by way of Syria and Meso- 

12. In Asia potamni, and partly by sea froni Egypt 
Minor and and Phoenicia, but for the most part not 
before the Grecian period. It is possible 
the West. } } 
however, that Jews may have been sold 
as slaves into these regions at an earlier date (cp Ezek. 
9713 Joel 3[4]7). It is interesting that Clearchus of 
Soli (circa 320 B.C.) speaks of a meeting between his 
master Aristotle and an already Hellenised Jew (Jos. 
c. Ap. i 22). In the passage in question the Jews are 
represented as descendants of the Indian philosophers ; 
which shows that at that time and place the Jew was 
looked upon with wonder as a new phenomenon—the 
educated Jew, at least. Josephus (Ax. xii. 34) will 
have it that a colony of 2000 Jewish families was trans- 
ported by Antiochus III. the Great (224-187) from 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia into Lydia and Phrygia. 
The form and the substance of the statement alike 
arouse suspicion (Willrich, 39 /.). Here again we are 
in ignorance as to the details of the migration. In any 
case, it was to the advantage of the Jewish Diaspora 
when Greece and Asia Minor in 146 and 130 B.C. 
became Roman provinces and the kings of Eastern Asia 
Minor accepted the supremacy of Rome. From the 
days of Simon, the Maccabees had been in friendly 
aliance with Rome, and the Jews very soon began to 
realise that under the Roman rule they enjoyed greater 
freedom in the exercise of their religious customs than 
they had found in the Grecian kingdoms (cp Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 24, and below). Accordingly, as early as the first 
century B.C., we find them making use of their good 
relations with the Romans to secure any doubtful or 
disputed rights in the cities of Asia Minor and Syria by 
decisions of the supreme authority (cp decrees and the 
names therein mentioned as given in Jos. Axé. xiv. 10, 
xiv. 12 5 f., xvi. 23 J., 62 ff. ; for Cyprus, Ant. xiii. 104, 
Acts 134 f. ; for Crete, BJ ii7:; also Acts 18-21 
passin). 

Jews arrived in Greece and Italy in the second century 
B.C. if not earlier, Between 170 and 156 we find an 
emancipated Jewish slave named in a 
Delphi inscription (Willrich, 123 /.), 
and Valerius M iximus (1 32) mentions 
that in 139 B.C. certain prosclytising Jews were ex- 
pelled from Rome. The fabulous assertion of kinship 
between the Jews and the Spartans (1 Macc. 1222) pre- 
supposes for the time of its origin (see SPARTA) a mutual 


13. In Greece 
and Italy. 
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acquaintance. Jewish inscriptions, moreover, occur in 
Greece, and the apostle Paul found firmly organised 
communities there (Acts 17 f). In 63 B.C., Jewish 
captives were brought to Rome by Pompey and sold as 
slaves. Soon emancipated, they acquired the Roman 
citizenship and founded the Jewish colony upon the 
right bank of the Tiber (Philo, ed. Mangey, 2568). 
Cæsar conferred upon the Jews many favours : compare 
the decree of the senate in Jos. Ant. xiv. 85, and the 
immediately preceding narrative. Herod the Great, 
who always interested himself in the welfare of the Jewish 
Diaspora (fmt, xvi. 22-5, 61-8), cultivated relations 
with Rome assiduously, and greatly promoted the Jewish 
settlements there. Thus in the course of the first 
Christian century the Jews had already been able to 
establish themselves on the left bank of the Tiber beside 
the Porta Capena (Juv. Sa 3 12-16), and at a some- 
what later date on the Campus Martius and even in the 
Subura. In connection with events in the year 4 B.C. 
Josephus (8/ ii.61) speaks of a Jewish embassy to 
Rome as having been supported by more than 8000 
Jews there. Under the same year he incidentally 
mentions (BJ ii. 7 1) the existence of Jews in Dicaearchia 
(Puteoli) The friendship of the two Agrippas with the 
imperial house, the relations of Josephus with the Flavii, 
the love of Titus for Berenice, all testify to the progress 
which Judaism had made in the highest Roman circles ; 
and no one will imagine the Jews of that day to have 
been so self-forgetful as not to utilise such favouring 
circumstances, as far as they possibly could, for their 
own advantage. 

To complete the present survey, Arabia also ought to 
be mentioned as one of the fields of the Jewish Diaspora. 
From Acts 211 and Gal. 117 the inference that in the first 
century there were Jewish communities there is certain ; 
but as to their origin we are left entirely to conjecture. 

Philo (jn Z/acc. 6, ed. Mangey, 2523) estimates the 
number of Jews living in Egypt alone in the time of 
Caligula at a million. If to this figure 
we add the total of the other groups 
mentioned above, we shall not be far 
wrong in putting the figure at three or four millions. 
The violent breaking-up of the Jewish population in 
Palestine in consequence of the war of 66-70 A.D. (cp 
Jos. BJ vi. 82, 93) raised this number still further ; and 
thus the expression of Dio Cassius (693) in speaking of 
the Jewish insurrection under Hadrian—that all the world, 
so to say (3) oikovuévm), was stirred—is intelligible enough. 

Il. The legal standing of the communities of the Dia- 
spora at first varied in the various lands. ‘The colonies 
15. Legal in Has ee d Cae were 
standing. crown possessions, under royal protec- 

tion (Ezra 4:4) The lands they tilled were 
grants from the king, on which they were free to live in 
accordance with their own laws and customs (cp the 
counterpart in Israel 2 K.1724 f.). : If the colonists 
flourished they gradually established their independence; 
if otherwise, they ultimately lapsed into a state of serf- 
dom (ep Gen. 1713 7%). In this respect it is not to be 
supposed that any considerable change came about 
under Persian or Greek supremacy as long as the aliens 
continued to be members of the colony. In Egypt the 
same course was followed by the rulers or pharaohs, as 
Gen. 47 3 f. shows: to shepherds a pastoral region was 
assigned, and the pharaoh was their master (v. 65; Ex. 
lir) It must be borne in mind, however, that in this 
case Israelites came into Egypt not only as prisoners, 
but also as refugees. 

Brighter prospects opened up before Israelites in 
foreign parts as Alexander and his successors founded 
new cities in the east. In Alexandria they received 
important privileges; they came into a fellowship of 
protection with the Macedonians— the ‘phyle’ which 
probably was considered the foremost of all and was 
therefore named after Dionysus (see above, 8 7). What 
use the Jews made of this privilege is shown by Josephus, 
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who asserts that they had equal rights (isora, lcovopla, 
tcomoXreia) with the Macedonians and even the right 
to bear this honorific name (e. 4p. 24; B/J ii. 187). As 
Alexandria never attained the characteristic constitu- 
tion of a Greek city with a BovA7, but continued to be 
governed directly by royal officials, it is probable that 
the special administration and special jurisdiction in civil 
matters which the Jews enjoyed within the bounds of 
their own quarter of the eity were of ancient standing. 
Ata later period, as the Ptolemies came to take more 
account of the Egyptian population, it is possible that 
many of the Jewish privileges may have been curtailed 
(cp Mahaffy, The Empire of the P'tolemies, 76, 359 ff., 
38r fA; Lumbroso, L'Egitto det Greci e det Romani, 
1895, 140 f.) In Strabo's time, however, they still 
had an administration of their own under the special 
jurisdiction of an ethnarch (Jos. Anz. xiv. 722). In any 
case, they again received. full rights of citizenship in 
Alexandria from Caesar (Jos. tnt. xiv. 10 1; c. Ap. 24). 
In Cyrenaica also they enjoyed special privileges (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 7 2), The Onias colony doubtless enjoyed the 
special protection of the sovereign (see above, § 8). 

In the Greek cities properly so called the Jews were 
not so favourably situated. In these a group of 
foreigners could ktep up the observance of its ancestral 
customs, especially its religious customs, only as a 
private society or club (@tagos, épavos ; cp E. Ziebarth, 
Das griechische l'ereinswesen, 1896). The Jews in this 
respect followed the lead of the Phoenicians in Athens 
and Delos. We do not possess definite evidence of the 
fact, though it is interesting to note that in the Roman 
decree preserved in Jos. af». xiv. 108 the Jewish com- 
munities without prejudice to their privileges are placed 
upon a level with 6(acoc In particular cities, such as 
Ephesus and Sardis, they no doubt sooner or later 
acquired the rights of citizenship (Jos. c. Ap. 24 ; Ant. 
xiv. 1024); but whether they already had it under the 
Seleucidz:, as Josephus asserts, or whether they first 
received it from the Romans, is not quite clear (sce 
above, 8 11). It frequently happened that their citizen- 
ship became in turn a source of embarrassment. In 
the Greek cities, by ancient custom, community of place 
was held to imply community of worship; in many 
places the faet of citizenship found its expression in some 
special cult, such as that of Dionysus. Hence a demand 
that the Jews should worship the local god—a demand 
which they were compelled by their creed to resist (Jos. 
c. Ap. 26). Even in Caesarea Palæstina their leomoXcreia 
did not secure them full protection (Jos. Ant. xx. 879 
B/J ii. 137 14 4-5 18 1). 

It was not till the time of Julius Cæsar and Augustus 
that the Jews of the Diaspora received a general recogni- 
tion of their legal standing throughout the Roman Empire. 
Josephus (Ant. xiv. 85 10 123-6 xvi. 62-7) quotes a 
series of enactments from 47 ».C.-10 B.C. by which 
the Jews had secured to them the enjoyment of religious 
freedom, exemption from military service, special rights 
in the administration of property, and special juris- 
diction (in eivil matters). Nicolaus Damascenus, in his 
apology for the Jews before M. Vipsanius Agrippa in 
Lesbos, in 14 B.C., says: ' The happiness which all 
mankind do now enjoy by your means we estimate by 
this very thing, that on all hands we arc allowed each 
one of us to live according to his conviction and to 
practise his religion’ (Jos. .4#/. xvi. 24). In Roman 
law the Jewish communities came under the category 
of collegia licita (Tertullian, religio /icita). After 70 
A.D. this held only for the Jewish religion, not for the 
Jewish nation. From cases covered by these general 
regulations we must distinguish those in which individual 
Jews had obtained for themselves the Roman citizenship 
(Acts 22 25-29 ; Jos. Ant. xiv. 101617). Sce GOVERN- 
MENT, § 30 f. 

HE. The great difficulty of Jewish social life in the 
Diaspora lay in the fact that community of place and 
community of worship no longer coincided. The case 
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had been quite otherwise in Palestine, and the Jewish 
laws in their original framing had contemplated Pales- 
6. IHethud tinian Ru alene. Communities 

Sier life. of some sort, however, had to be formed 
abroad, if Judaism was to maintain 
itself there at all. "Thus the attempt to secure local 
separateness was abandoned. — .Mtention was concen- 
trated on the effort to maintain the bond of union by 
means of a separate, if restricted, jurisdiction, and ad- 
ministration of property ; the sacrificial worship was 
given up; and the means for a new spiritual worship 
were sought in regularly recurring meetings for prayer, 
reading of the seriptures, and preaching (see SVNA- 
GOGUE). For the central sacrificial worship there re- 
mained the high honour of being the expression of the 
connection still subsisting between. Jerusalem and the 
outside communities ; every Jew of twenty years old or 
more had yearly to pay a half-shekel or didrachma to 
the temple for the maintenance of the sacrificial system 
still carried on there. This tax was collected yearly in 
the various districts, and transmitted to Jerusalem by 
the hands of persons of repute (Philo, de Von. 23) 
under carefully famed regulations (Jos. ff. xviii. 91). 
Further, the pilgrimages to the three prineipal feasts, 
particularly that of Tabernacles, annually brought vast 
crowds of Jews of the Diaspora to the religious capital. 
Josephus (2/ vi. 93) gives the number of persons— 
natives and strangers together— present at the Passover, 
according to a census taken in the time of Cestius Gallus 
(63-66 A.D.) as having been 2,700,000. After the 
saerificial system had been brought to an end in 70 A.D., 
jit was by the forms of religious fellowship which had 
been developed in the Diaspora that the continued 
existence of Jud:usm was rendered possible. 


The individual community was called n2:5 (lit. ' con- 


gregation’; ouvaywy7). In towns with a large Jewish 


S population (Alexandria, Antioch, Rome) 
pus there were many synagogues. The heads 
' of the communities are usually spoken of as 
&pxovres. In Alexandria an €6vdpyns was at the head 


of the entire Jewish community (Jos. 44z£.. xiv. 12): it 
may be added that he had nothing to do with the 
office of the Alabarch or Arabareh (cp ALEXANDRIA, 
8 2) Under Augustus the direction of affairs was 
handed over to a yepovgia with &pxorres at its head. 
In Rome each of the many synagogues had its own 
'yepovaía with &pxorres and a 'yeporatápxgs over all. 
The building in which the meetings were held—on 
sabbaths and feast days especially — was called [mz] 
nian, in Gr. owaywyh or mpocevxy7, less frequently 
Gvra'yoycor, mpogevaTipiov, gaBJareiov. See, further, 
SYNAGOGUE. 
The contact brought about by the Diaspora eom 
munities between Judaism and the Grzeco- Roman culture 
was of great consequence to the history 
x EAE of civilisation, Here again it is the 
20 ic emie Western Diaspora that prineipally 
VOTLO elaims our attention ; the Eastern, in 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, had little share in this move- 
ment, and indeed hardly eomes under observation at 
al. It was not until comparatively late in the day, it 
would seem, that the Greeks began to take any but the 
nost superficial interest in Judaism and the Jews. 
Willrich (43-63) has collected all that Greek writers 
had to say about them down to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and remarks (170): ‘In the period before 
Antiochus Epiphanes the Greek regarded the Jew with 
feelings of mingled curiosity and wonder, astonishment 
and instinctive antipathy.’ In these circumstances it is 
not surprising that, down to the date in question, the 
intellectual importance of the Diaspora was slight. 
Traders, freedmen, and prisoners of war constituted the 
majority of the Diaspora of these days ; that such people 
should excite the interest and attention of educated 
Greeks was not to be expected. An educated Jew 
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acquainted with Greek is spoken of as a rarity by 
Clearchus of Soli (c. Ap. 122). 

'The question of the rapidity or tardiness of the 

change in this respect that ultimately came depends on 
19. The whether we date the production of the 
Septuagint Greek translation. of the Pentateuch 
* from the reign of Philadelphus (285- 

246 5n.C.), or, as has recently been done by Willrich 
(ut sup. 154 ff), from that of Philometor (181-145 
B.C.) Whatever its date, this attempt to make the Law 
speak in Greek conclusively shows that when it was 
made the Jews of Alexandria had already assimilated 
so much of what was Greek that they could no longer 
get on with Hebrew alone, cither in their synagogues or 
in their courts. ‘Their sojourn abroad made it impera- 
tive on Jews everywhere to complete their rapproche- 
ment with Hellenism. In the process many may well 
have become lost to Judaism altogether. ‘The Greek 
version of the Pentateuch, however, evinces the fixed 
determination of the majority not to allow themselves to 
be robbed of the old faith by the new culture. As the 
influence of the Jews, on trade and public life gener- 
ally, advanced —in Egypt and Syria in the first instance 
—it became increasingly necessary for the Greeks to 
decide definitely what their own attitude towards then was 
to be. ‘This led to struggle, but also to friendly dealings. 

Antipathy to Judaism manifested itself both in coarse 
and in refined ways. The uneducated masses scoffed 
at the Jews for their outlandish customs, 
plundered them at all hands, and occasion- 
ally gave expression to their hatred in 
massacres. Civic authorities tried to infringe Jewish 
privileges or to hinder the transmission of the temple 
money to Jerusalem (see the decree in Jos. Avi. 
xiv. 10). Roman emperors even more than once 
sanctioned measures that pressed hardly on the Jews. 
Tiberius in 19 A.D. expelled them from Rome, and 
forced 4000 of them upon military service to Sardinia 
(Jos. «inf. xvii3s5; similarly Tac. Azn. 285 Suet. 
Tib. 36). They seem soon afterwards to have been re- 
stored to the enjoyment of their rights. Caligula gave 
free course to a bloody persecution of the Jews in 
Alexandria in 38 A.D. Petitions and embassies (Philo, 
Apion) to the emperor proved of no avail It was 
not until Claudius had come to the throne that the old 
privileges were again restored to the victims of persecu- 
tion (Philo, ¿z Flacc. and Leg. ad Caium; Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 81 xix. 52). Later, Claudius intervened in Rome 
in a hostile sense (Acts 182 Suet. Claud. 25 Dio Cassius 
Ix. 6). The Jews defended themselves as best they 
could, not so much by force as by money or writings, 
and by cultivating friendly relations with those in high 
places. 

'The controversy carried on with the pen is worthy of 
remark. Gentile writers made it a reproach that the 
5 Jews as a people had done nothing for 
Er enced civilisation and had produced no men 

‘of distinction (so Posidonius, Polybius, 
Strabo, Apion). These and similar charges the Jews 
answered in innumerable apologies—some of them (such 
as thoseof Nicolaus Damascenusand Philo) with aclignity 
and earnestness worthy of the cause, though others (such 
as that of Josephus in many cases) showed a disposition 
to confound the convenient with the true, and others 
did not hesitate to resort to misrepresentation and 
positive falsuhood (Pseudo - Hecatzcus, 
Artapanus, Aristobulus, Aristeas, etc. ). 
incredible fables were gravely set forth. 

Abraham was the founder of astronomy ; Joseph the founder 
of geometry and the inventor of agriculture ; Moses the author of 
the division of Egypt into nomes, ahd even of the Egyptian animal 
worship. Jews and Spartans exchanged salutations as descend- 
ants of Abraham (1 Macc. 1220/. ; cp Ant. xiv. 10 22). 

Such things could be written only by Jews who had 
become familiar with the activities and intellectual life 
of Hellenistic circles, by men for whom the Gr:eco- 
Roman culture had become an indispensable element of 
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everyday life. They were only unconsciously proving 
the respect which they themselves cherished for foreign 
culture when they tried*to trace the origin of culture to 
their own forefathers. Such literary phenomena could 
not be produced in Jerusalem, the home of Judaism ; 
they prove that Judaism abroad, although still wearing 
the garment of the Law, carried a very different nature 
under that old-fashioned vestment. It had now found 
a large range of activities which it shared with con- 
temporary humanity at large. 

This struggle—itself an evidence of the power to 
which the Judaism of the Diaspora had attained—does 
22. Friendly not exhaust the history. There were 

contact. "any points of friendly contact between 
' Judaism and the outer world. For the 
more educated circles of the Gentile world the Judaism 
of the Diaspora had, in fact, a great attraction. In it 
men felt themselves face to face with a power which had 
developed new forces—untlinching self-sacrificing fidelity 
in the maintenance of religious customs which seemed 
to the outsider meaningless—sabbath observance, cir- 
cumeision, laws of purity. Through Judaism they 
became acqtainted with a conception of God which, 
strange in its severity, enlightened by its simplicity, 
and attracted religious natures by its purity and its 
sincerity. The popular polytheism of Greece and Rome 
had been shattered by philosophy ; in the Oriental 
religions, which at that time were advancing in triumph 
westward, the idea of a supreme God found many 
supporters; Judaism in its monotheism presented the 
explicit conception for which so many were looking. 
Inseparably connected with it was the thought of a 
divine creation of the world, of the original oneness of 
the world and the human race, as well as that of the 
providential ordering of the world—thoughts which 
promised to provide fixed formula: for the cosmopolitan 
tendencies of the time, and were welcome on that 
account. No one has set forth the contents of Judaism 
from this point of view more nobly than Philo, the 
contemporary of Jesus in Alexandria. The confidence 
with which he handles these conceptions makes it 
probable not only that he had literary predecessors in 
this style but also that an appeal to practical experience 
gave a powerful support to his teaching (cp Strabo ap. 
Jos. «int. xiv. 72; also Jos. c. Ap. 122 23639 41 BJ iv. 
52 kocpuki] Opnoxeia; also PROSELYTE, § 3) The 
Diaspora of the Mediterranean, and especially in Alex- 
andria, thus not only led the way to the breaking of the 
narrow bonds of the Jewish Law, but also was the first 
to make the heathen world acquainted with a spiritual 
conception of God and a spiritual worship presented in 
a positive religion, and thus paved the way for the 
coming of Christianity. 
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DISTAFF. Sce FLAX. 


DISTRICT :. (3,8;! mepiywpoc; vicus [once 
pagus 315); Neh. 39121473181. RV), the name given 
to certain administrative divisions of Judiea in 
Nehemiah's time, each of which was under a ‘ruler ' 
or ‘chief* (ay). These 'districts' comprise Jerusalem 
and Keilah (each with two rulers), Beth-haceerem, 
Beth-zur, and Mizpah (BNA om. [L 4épos; for Vg. 
see above]. It is not impossible that the list was 
originally much fuller. From the character of the 
names of the ‘rulers’ Meyer (4454. 166 ff.) has con- 
cluded that they were Calebites (see CALEB, 8 4). 
The organisation of the Calebites in the genealogies 
1 Ch.2 4 suggests further that the pelek was a tribal 
subdivision,” the head of which would correspond to 
the éÜrápxms (in Gr. inser. from the Haurān) of the 
later NabatÀcan kingdom (cp 2 Cor. 1132, and see 
ETHNARCIH). 

2. ‘District’ in Acts 1612 RV also translates pepls, 
which here represents, apparently, the Latin regio. 
Sce MACEDONIA, Pritiprt, 5. A. C 


DITCHES (0°33), 2 K. 316, etc. 
1 (3. 5), and Pit. 


DIVINATION. Men instinctively wish to know the 
future, and among all peoples there have been those 
who have, from certain omens, claimed 
to be able to predict it. Such know- 
ledge could only come from supernatural beings. 
When beasts or birds, by their movements, or other- 
wise, gave men intelligible signs, it was because they 
were 'indwelt' by beings that were supernatural, or 
because they were supernatural themselves. ‘Omens 
are not blind tokens; the animals know what they 
tell to men * (WRS Xel. Sem © 4.43). 

Necromancy is a kind of divination, not a thing 
distinet in itself (see below, § 3). It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to indicate the boundary line between 
divination and prophecy. In both the same general 
principle obtains —intercourse of man with the spiritual 
world in order to obtain special knowledge. In divi- 
nation, this knowledge is usually got by observing 
certain omens or signs ; but this is by no means always 
the case, since sometimes the beings consulted possessed 
the soothsayer. Divination, as practised in this last 
method, does not differ from prophecy of the lowest 
kind—that of the ecstatic state—as distinguished from 
that higher species of prophecy which in Riehm's happy 
phrase is ' psychologically mediated." See PROPHECY. 

The ancient Greeks, Romans, Arabs, ete., had 
modes of divining that apparently were unknown to the 

Hebrews of the OT-—e.s., by observa- 
q tae pods. tion of the flights and Me birds, 
inspection of the entrails of animals, etc. (see Freytag, 
Einl. 159 f); but there are mentioned in the OT 
many signs or omens that resemble or are identical 
with those in use among other nations. 

i. Rhabdomancy (divination by rods) appears to be 
referred to in Hos. 412, ‘My people ask counsel at 
their '* wood,” and their '*'stafí'"" declares unto them' (cp 
Herod. 467). The higher prophets of course forbade 
this; but we may perhaps assume that it was uncon- 
demned in earlier times. 

ii. Belomancy (divination by arrows), a development 
of rhabdomancy, is mentioned in Ezek. 2123 f. [19 f], 
where the Babylonian king is said to have stood ‘ at the 


See CONDUITS, 8 


1. Divination. 


1 The word is no doubt the Ass. pulug(g)u, pilku, pulukku, 
‘border,’ ‘district’; cp probably Phan. prb 235p, ‘district of 
— C/S 1, no. 7. On the Heb. '5, see also Dr. on 
2 S. 329. 


3 Cp nile, Judg. 5155 (if correct, see Moore), mista, 
nisben, 2 Ch. 855 xa. E 
3 Messianic Prophecy, 45 et passim. 
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parting of the way,' and to have ' shaken the arrows to 
and fro.' The doubtful point was whether he was to 
march from Babylon to Egypt by Jerusalem or by 
Rabbath-- Ammon. As Pocock (quoted by Rosenmüller) 
long ago pointed out, belomancy was much in use 
among the Arabs (see also We. //eid.?) 132). For 
the Babyloman practice, see Lenormant, Za Diz ination, 
chap. 2; as this able though sometimes uneritical writer 
truly points out, belomancy had but a secondary im- 
portance. — Nebuchadrezzar had certainly consulted the 
stars and the regular omens in order to ascertain 
whether the right time had come for the campaign 
against Egypt. Arab tradition tells how Imra-al-Kais 
practised belomaney before setting out against Asad. 
He did so * by shutiling before the image of the god a 
set of arrows. These were here three in number, called 
respectively, '' the Commanding,” '' the Forbidding, " 
and ''the Waiting." He drew the second, and there- 
upon broke the arrows, and flung them in the face of 
the idol. Mohammed forbade the use of arrows, as ' an 
abomination of Satan's work" (Koran, Sur. 592). The 
arrows were special, pointless arrows (originally rods). 

ii. The Babylonian king, however, did more than 
shake the sacred arrows; the passage continues, ‘he 
looked in the liver’ (*Aefatoscopy’). (We omit the refer- 
ence to the teraphim because no new point is indicated 
by it; the king consulted the teraphim [singuiar], by 
shaking the arrows Zejore if, as was always done also by 
the heathen Arabs.) The liver, which was regarded as 
the chief seat of life (Prov. 723), was supposed to give 
warning of the future by its convulsive motions, when 
taken from the sacrificed victim (see Livek). “Phat an 
application for oracles was accompanied by sacrifices 
we know from the story of Balnam. — Lenormant | (op. 
cit, 58 f.) refers to two Babylonian fragments relative 
to the inspection of the entrails, giving some of the 
features which had to be watched for. The Greeks, 
tuo, practised 77a7T00&07.0. 

iv. The objects used for /ofs in Arabia were, as 
we have seen, pointless arrows. Among the Israelites, 
however, the principal objects employed were probably 
stones of different colours, one of which gave the 
afhrmiative, the other the negative answer to the question 
put (so Wellh., Bu., II. P. Smith, in connection with the 
classical passage, r S. 1441). Other passages in the 
historica] books in which the phrase 3 he (‘to inquire 
of ') occurs should probably be explained on the analogy 
of this passage. Cp EPuob, URIM AND THUMMIM, 
"TERAPHIM. 

v. Passing over such omens as Gideon's in Judg. 636 
and Jonathan's in 1 S. 148 f£, and reserving astrology 
for subsequent consideration (see. STARS!, we pause 
next at the most important of all the modes of divina- 
tion that linked the 1Iebrews with other peoples— 

(vi.) The method of dreams (unetromancy). Jacob may 
have sufficient reason for making good his eseape from 
Laban ; but he will not take the decisive step without a 
direct revelation (Gen. 31 10-13). In other cases the divine 
communication is such as exceeds the power of human 
reason to discover ; instances are the dreams of Abime- 
lech (Gen. 205 6 f. ), and especially those of Joseph (Gen. 
37s cp 408 41:/.) Other noteworthy instances of 
divinely sent dreams are Gen. 28127 3124 Judg. 713 
r K. 3sf. Mt. 120 212 f. 2719. Notice E's fondness 
for relating dreams. The author of the speeches of 
Elihu also attaches great importance to dreams as a 
channel of divine communications (Job 3314-16). It 
would almost seem as if the belief in the symbolic 
character of dreams should be reckoned among other 
revivals of primitive beliefs in the period of early 
Judaism (cp the dream-visions in Enoch chaps. 83-90, and 
the dreams in the Book of Daniel; also Jos. B/ ii. 74 
iii. 83). Men were oppressed by constant anxiety as to 
the future, and there was no prophet in the great old 
style to assuage this. They looked about, therefore, for 
artificial means of satisfying their curiosity. Prophets 
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like Isaiah, however, never refer to their dreams, and 
it is even a question how far the visions of which they 
speak are to be taken literally (see PROPHECY). 

vii. On a possible divination by means of sacred 
garments, see Dress, § 8. 


We must now consider briefly the various terms 
applied to divination and diviners, and endeavour to 
define their application. 

1. COD, Aesem, a general term for divination of all kinds 
(cp the Ar. kahin, and see Priests), on the derivation of 

which see Macic, 8 30) Thus EV renders 
* DOP, ‘divination ' (once ‘witchcraft,’ 1 S. 15 23 EV), 
cop, ‘diviner’ (1 S. 62 Zech. 102), also ‘soothsayer’ (Josh. 
1322 EV) and ‘ prudent’ (Is. 32 AV); and © gives the more 
general terms paytis, mavrevouat, pavTeta, pavretov. Ezek. 
2126 [21], however, shows plainly enough that the word had 
the distinct sense of obtaining an oracle by casting lots by 
means of arrows (see above, § 2 [2]).! The one selected by 
chance was supposed to represent the divine decision ; on the 
other hand, in 1 S. 288, Saul is made to ask the witch to 
divine for him by means of the s$ (319); see below, § 4 (ii); 
and cp MAGIC. 

2. jas (at"inén). The etymology of this word is much 
disputed (cp Del. on Is. 26). Two interpretations deserve 
mention: (a) Me'önën is one who divines by observing the 
clouds (denom. from ]2P), a mode of divination well known 
among the ancients; or perhaps, one who brings clouds, or causes 
storms (a/atomancy). 1n the passages in which the word occurs, 
however, there is nothing to snggest that the me'önën has any- 
thing to do with the sky. (4) One who smites with the ' evil 


Y); but, apart from other considerations, the 


3. Terms 


* 


eye’ (deuom., from [? 


Targ. rendering [JY appears to be decidedly against this view. 
In the absence of further evidence it is best to follow Ewald 
(Bih. Theol. 1234) and WRS (loc. cif. ; cp also Dr.), who com- 
pare the Arabic ganna, ‘to emit a hoarse, nasal sound.’ The 
fact that so many of the words connected with magic and 
divination denote low subdued mournful speaking, favours this 
last surmise, though there must ever remain much douht about 
the exact origin and meaning. © renders by a word which 
means primarily to take an omen from the flight of birds, 
examples of which practice may be found in Arabia (cp We. 
Heid.) 202 f). The word is usually rendered by ‘observers 
(once Judy. 937 AVmg. ‘regarders’) of times’ (AV), or 
‘augurs’ (RV) (Dt. 181014 Lev. 1926 2 K. 216), in Is. 26 
Mi. 512 [11] EV ‘ soothsayers’ (so also Jer. 279 RV, where AV 
*enchanter); once (fem.) ‘sorceress’ (Is. 573). An oak near 
Shechem, famous in divination, bears the name ‘Oak of MEON- 
ENIM’ (Judg. 937). For other examples of sacred trees cp 
IDOLATRY, § 2, and see NATURE-WORSHIP. 


mL 


3. CT (chef), ‘to use enchantment’ (2 K. 216-2 Ch. 336 
Lev. 1926; cp CT, ‘enchantment’ Nu. 2323 241), or ‘to 
divine’ (Gen. 445 15 EV; and Gen. 3027 RV, where AV ‘to 
learn by experience’; cp 1 K. 20 33 ‘diligently observe,’ R Vmg. 
‘take as an omen’), is probably used to include any kind of 
divination (WRS). In Gen. 445 15 the same word is used for 
divination by a cup2—7.e., probably by Aydromancy, where a 
vessel is filled with water and the rings formed by the liquid 
are observed. Was em originally used in a special sense, and 
connected with Um, ‘a serpent’? So at least Bochart, Lenor- 
mant, and Baudissin (Studien zur sem. Rel-gesch. 1287); see 
SERPENT, $ 1, 3, MAGIC, § 3, 3- 

4. V2, gazerin, is found only in Daniel (227 44 [7] 57 11, 
EV ‘soothsayers’), and may be rendered ‘ prognosticators,' 
properly ‘those who determine [what is doubtful]; ep Bev. e 
Joc. The root means ‘to cut’: but whether the ‘cutting of the 
heavens’ by Babylonian astrologers is meant, is uncertain (see 
Stars, § 5). Perhaps (cp Ar. 7azara, ‘to slaughter’) the 
gascrin originally offered a sacrifice in connection with the art 
(cp Vg. haruspices). See 8 2, iii. 

5. REN (assa) and new (asap) occur in the Heb. (12022) 
and the Aram. (2 10 4 7 [4], etc.) parts of Daniel respectively, and 
are rendered ‘astrologer,’ RV ‘enchanter.’ The word is of 
Assyrian origin (SrARs, § 5). It is difficult to say whether 413, 
PON and the other terms found were meant to represent a 


separate class, or whether the writer employed these terms’ 


indiscriminately (Bev. Dan. 63). 
6. DoNTED (Aasd@’im) in Dan. 1 4 2 1o (57 11) means the caste 
of wise men. This nsage (well known from classical writers) 


arose after the fall of the Bahylonian empire, when the only 
Chalda:ans known were astrologers and soothsayers. 


1 Possibly the Teraphim were similarly employed; see 
TERAPHIM. 

2 The so-called xvAcxouavreia. Cp 
with the famous goblet of Jemshid, and see Lenormant, La 
Divination, 78-80. For a parallel French superstition, see 

B. Thiers, Traité des superstitions(2), Paris, 1697, 1 187 ff. 
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7. For "à (Gad) and '32 (Meni) in Is. 65 111, see FORTUNE 
AND DEsTiNY. See also other terms under MAGIC. 

Necromancy, to which we turn next, is, as the etymo- 
logy of the word implies, divination by 
resort to the spirits of deceased persons. 
Three terms or expressions fall to be noticed, all of 
them met with in Dt. 18 rr. 

i. We shall begin with that which occurs last in the 
verse, viz. ETOR wa (one who resorts with an inquiry 
to the dead), rendered by EV ‘necromancer.’ Ht is 
clear from Is. 8:9 that this is a general description 
embracing the kinds of necromancy indicated by the 
two words next to be considered and other kinds (see 
Dr. on Dt. 181:): the conjunction with which it is 
introduced is simply the explanatory ' waw,’ answering 
to the Gk. epexegetic Kai. 

ii. ain bnt (s40'2/'06), one who consults an gb. The 
word 60 is generally found with yzdd? 0 (see below, iii. ), 
like which, from meaning the spirit of a departed one, 
it came to stand for the person who possessed such a 
spirit and divined by its aid. The full phrase nga 
six (the possessor of an 'd6) is found in 1 S. 287, where 
it is applied to the ‘ witch of Eundor.' 

© explains the expression by éyyacrpígv0os, ‘ventrilo- 
quist ' (7.e., in the OT passages, one who, ‘ by throwing 
his voice into the ground, where the spirit was supposed 
to be, made people believe that a ghost spoke through 
him'), and Lenormant (Div. 161 fA), Renan (Heist. 
ET, 1347), and others so explain the phenomenon ; but 
the writer of Samuel, and other biblical writers who 
speak of this species of divination, evidently regard it 
as being really what it claimed to be. Lev. 2027 is the 
only possible exception. 

The etymology of the word is very uncertain. Other sug- 
gestions may be passed by, for the field seems to be held by 
two principal views, H. P. Smith's view! (Sam. 239 /) being 
not very probable. (æ) Ob has been connected with Arab. éa 
=awaba, and explained ‘a soul which returns (from Shéol)'; 


cp French revenant. So Hitz. and Kö. (on Is. $19), St. (GVI 
1 504), and Schwally (Das Leben nach dem Tode, 69). Schwally 


also suggests a connection with 38 ‘father’ (note pln. of both 


in oth). Van Hoonacker (£x. T. 9 157 f.) objects that in Dt. 
1811 the ‘65 is distinguished from the dead (me/Aim); but if 
the latter clause of the verse is simply a generalisation of the 
two foregoing clauses, this objection falls. 

(6) The other view (Ges., Del., Di.) connects the word with '22, 
‘a bottle, literally ‘something hollow.” A similar word in 
Arabic (zva'ba) means ‘a hole in a rock,’ a large and deep pit— 
če., something hollow.” 

On the assumption that the fundamental idea of the word 
is hollowness, many explanations have been suggested (see 
Van Hoonacker, as above). Of these, two may be noted as 
probably approximating most nearly to the truth. 

1. Böttcher (De inferis, 101), Kau. (Riehm, AI B02), * Todten- 
beschwórer '), and Di. (on Lev. 19 31) hold that the spirit is called 
*6b, on account of the hollow tone of the voice—such a tone as 
might be expected to issue from any empty place. Other terms 
for practising magic and divination lend some support to this 
view. 

2. The idea of hollowness has been held to apply in the first 
place to the cave or opening in the ground out of which the 
spirit speaks. Among the Greeks and the Romans, oracles de- 
pending on necromancy were situated among large deep caverns 
which were supposed to communicate with the spirit - world. 
If the Hebrew '22 is parallel to the Greek chthonic deities and 
to the Arabian ahd a/-ard or *earth-folk,' with whom wizards 
have intercourse, it is conceivable that, by a metonymy—con- 
tained for container, and vice versa—the hollow cavern may 
have come to be used for the spirit that spoke ont of it. See 
WRS Red, Sem.2 193. 


iii. ype (Qvidde'oni) The English word ‘ wizard,’ 
by which this Hebrew term is rendered, means ‘a very 
wise one,’ and agrees with © -yyworns (in Dt. 1811 
repaookómos), Syriac yaddz'à, Arabic ‘errdf, and with 
Ewald's rendering ' viel-wisserisch.' 

Like ’66, yidd" óni is used, in the first instance, for the 
spirit of a deceased person; then it came to mean him 


4. Necromancy. 


1 Namely, that the '25 was originally a skull prepared by 
superstitious rites for magical purposes; H. A. pps on 
the other hand, suggests that the ’3 was one who spoke out of 
a hollow mask or domino. 


2 In Job 32:9 mig seems to mean ‘bellows’ (8 srep 
$vawryp [75s N*] xaAxéws). 
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or her that divines by such a spirit. Robertson Smith 
(J. Phil. 14127), followed by Driver (on Dt. 1811), 
distinguishes the two termis thus :— 

Vidde'dnd is a familiar spirit, one known to him that consulis 
it. ‘The '25 is any ghost that is called up from the grave to 
answer questions put to it (cp 1 S. 28). The yiddeðni speaks 
through a personal medium; thal is, through the person whom 
it possesses, The ‘06 speaks directly, as for example oui of 
the grave (cp 1 S. 28). 
differs from 218 ^y3 (a'al '05) in that he held in his mouth a 
bone which uttered the oracle. It ; l 
distinctions, the data tor forming a judgment being so slight. 

Is it quite certain, however, that the words are to be 
held as standing for distinct things? Why may we 
not have in them different aspects of the same spirit ? 
So regarded, ‘dé would convey the notion that the spirit 
has returned from the other world, while yidd¢'ou? would 
suggest that the spirit so returned is knowing, and 
therefore able to answer the questions of the inquirer. 


The fact that in all the eleven instances of its occurrence | 
ytdd*'óni is invariably preceded by 76d is in favour of | 


its being a mere interpretation of it. Od, on the other 
hand, is often found by itself (x S. 2878 r Ch. 1013 
etc.). It is probable, therefore, that these iwo characters 
are at bottom one, the ‘and’ in Dt. 1511 joining "66 
and yédd'ont in the way of a hendiadys: ‘he who 
seeks a departed spirit that is knowing,’ just as the 
remaining part of the verse is, as we have seen already 
(8 3, 1.), simply a repetition in different words of the 
same thought. This is in complete harmony with the 
usages of Hebrew parallelism. The whole compound 
expression might be rendered as follows :—' He who 
inquires of the departed spirit that is knowing, even 
he who sccks unto the dead.' 

iv. To the expressions considered already may be 
added mew, ffi, ls. 193], EV 'charmers! RV™&- 
prefers * whisperers' ; ep Ar. a//2, ' to emit a moaning 
or creaking sound’ ; or perhaps rather Ass. e/z, ‘ dark- 
ness.’ © apparently renders by rà á'yáAgara abrÓv. 

Though condemned in the OT (1 S. 287 A; Is. 819; 
cp Lev. 193: 20627 Dt. 1811), necromancy among 
the Israelites held its own till a late period. The 
leaders of religious thought were opposed to both witch- 
craft and necromancy ; but the intluence of habit and 
of intercourse with people around was too strong to be 
wholly overcome. See Schultz, OT Theology, 2322 (ET). 
Winer® (A102 s.v. ''Todtenbeschwórer' ; see refer- 


ences) shows that in the ancient world divination by | 


calling back the spirits of the dead was very widespread 
among the Greeks, the Romans, and the other ancient 
nations. Cp BABYLONIA, § 31 J., and see MAGIC. 
For the literature see MAGIC. USD: 
DIVORCE, DIVORCEMENT (FANS; ano- 
CTACION [BNAQ]), Jer. 88 Is. 501. See MARRIAGE, 86. 


DIZAHAB fium pss KaTaypycea BAFL), ubi auri 
est plurimum—i.e., 301 "3 [Vg. ]), in the topographical 
description Dt. 11. ‘Tf it be the name of a place in 
the ''steppes of Moab" the situation is unknown’ 
(Dr. in Hastings’ D, s.v.) ; on the identifications, ep 
Dillmann. The explanation ‘place of gold’ is difficult 
to justify (see Dr. Deut., ad loc.) The name corre- 
sponds to ' Me-zahab' in Gen. 3639 (as Sayce, Acad. 
Oct. 22, 1892, and Marq. Fund. ro, have observed), and 
like ME-ZAHAB [g.v. ] is no doubt a corruption of ps9 (* 
came from rz)—4.e, the N. Arabian land of Musri 
or Musur, which adjoined Edom (see MtzRAIM, § 26, 
and cp Che. Or. LZ, May 15, 1899). It was perhaps 
premature to identify * Di-zahab,' before the correctness 
of the reading had been investigated. INS C 


DOCUS, RV Dok (Awk [.ANV]), called by Josephus 
Dagon (AarpwNn; Anl. xiii. 81; B/ i. 23), a small for- 
tress near Jericho, in which Simon the Maccabee was 
treacherously murdered by Ptolemy his son-in-law 
(1 Macc. 1615). The name, doubtless, still survives in 
the mod. 'A in ed-Duk, 24 m. N. of Jericho, where there 
are traces of ancient substructions and remains of a 
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ashi (on Di. 18 11) says that. yédae'óné. | 


It is hard to establish these | 


DODANIM 


fine aqueduct (Rob. BR 2309; PEF Mem. 3173 190; 
Baed.'? 152; v. Kasteren, Kev. Bibl. 1897, p. 93 f-). 


DOD, NAMES WITH. This group of compound 
names comprises with certainty only Dodavah and 
Dodiel (see DANIEL, 1), and virtually David, Dodai, 
Dodo. ‘To these Gray (7//.NY 60-63) would add wbx 
(Eldad), a953 (Bildad) — In all these names he in- 
terprets 33 as meaning ‘uncle on the father's side,’ 
which is no doubt a perfectly legitimate sense of 433 or 
qa (see 2 K. 2417). («) First, as to Eldad and Bildad. 
The objection to admitting that these names are com- 
pounded with the divine name Dad is obviously pro- 
visional. “The god Rammán was so well-known in 
Canaan that we may expect to find at any rate isolated 
names compounded with Dad, which was one of the 
names of this deity (Wi. AF Untersuch. 69, n. 1). 
In the Amarna letters, it is true, the form we find in 
compound proper names is Addu; but the equivalence 
of .Addu and Daddu is admitted. (6) Next, as 
to the other names. That Dod is not the name of 
some one special deity, is admitted ; but whether it is, 
or is not, a term designating some degree of kinship, 
is disputed. It is undeniable that sin (=Ass. dadu) 
means ' beloved,’ and also, by a natural transition, 
‘divine patron" (cp mys, used of God, Job 1621). The 
present writer contends that it is more natural to give 
this second sense to Dod in the few Hebrew names 
compounded with it than to adopt the theory (Gray, 
HPN 60) that 43 as well as py in proper names has 
the sense of ‘uncle’ or ‘kinsman.’ 

This is not affected by the discovery that there are some 
S. Arabian names compounded with 41», and some others 
with A'4áZz, both meaning ‘uncle.’ Nor need we enter into the 
question whether the S. Arabian name Dadi-kariba (so Hommel 
gives the name) really means ‘My cousin bath blessed’ 
(Hommel, 4777/85). See Dopo, DopAvAH. T. K. C. 

DODAI (T7, "19, 8 52; but Ginsb. in 2 S. 239 
points Kt. "13), another form of Dopo [g.z.]. pre- 
sumably shortened from a form MPA: see under 
DopAvAH; 'Yahwé is patron’ (Marquart, Fund. 16), 
2 5. 239 (RV following Kt.; but AV Dopo; covcet 
[B*], cwe. [4]. AoyAel (Boe SIE and TENATA UN 
and RV; AwdAeta [B*], -Acia [BP], -Aia [A]. -Aai 
[L]), where the words ‘ Eleazar, son of,’ found in 1 Ch. 
lli» are wanting, but are supplied by Kittel (SBO7) 
from 1 Ch. 1112 ; see Dopo (2), ELEAZAR. 


DODANIM |D'273), or Ropaxim (DYT). 
‘a7, Gen. 104, Vg. DODANIM (cp Pesh.) so EV, AVing- 
Rodanim' after podeoe [BADEL], and Sam.; ^, rCh. 17 

AVmg. RV ' Rodanim' after poóvoc [A], bur many MSS 
ay, cp dwdavecu [L], 200.1544 [Vg], whence AV ' Dodanim.' 
In Is. 2113 Aq. Sym. dwéavey for EIT. 

A son of JAVAN [g.z.], son of Japheth, Gen. 104= 
1 Ch. 17. The same name—/.7., either Dódàn (775) or 
Ródàn (j1:)—should possibly be restored for ' Dedan '’ 
(GV) in Ezek. 2715 (podiwy [BQ ; adnot. poóio opacis 
kpwcecs Qi], apadiwy [A]; so Pesh. but Aq. Sym. 
Theod. óàaóav) The merchants there referred to 
brought to ‘Tyre the ivory and ebony which they had 
themselves procured from Africa or India. Two views 
are held. 

(a) Stade, Cornill, Bertholet are strongly for * Ródàn,' 
and naturally hold a similar opinion as to the reading 
in Gen. 104. It is, however, by no means certain that 
MT is not right in reading 173 *z, ‘sons of Dedan,’ in 
Ezek., 4c. ; Edom (so all [except Agq.} read for 
* Aram ') follows in v. 16. ^s to Gen. 104, the most 
prevalent opinion certainly is that Ródànim is the better 
reading, and that this term designates not only the 
Rhodians properly so-called (on whom cp. Hom. 
/[.2654 fA), but also ('many islands' being also 
mentioned) the people of other Ægean islands. (So 
Di., Hal, Kau., Holzinger, Ball, GASm. HG 135.) 
This view is geographically plausible, but the short o 
in 'Póóos must not be overlooked. 
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(4) Another view, so far as the name goes, is more 
satisfactory. The Rodanim of the text of Chronicles 
(if we follow most MSS and 6) may be as inaccurate 
as the 'Diphath' which it gives for *Riphath' 
(1 Ch. 16), and Dodanim itself may be incorrectly 
given for Dardanim (Tg. Jon., Luzzatto, Ges., Knob., 
Franz Del) The name Dardan, as inscriptions of 
Rameses If. show, comes down from early times; it 
designates properly a people of Asia Minor, not far 
from the Lycians (see WMM, As. u. Eur. 354/.). 
It is not impossible that for osmi (Ch. reads :) the 
original source of P's information read pym (cp 
TOGARMAH), and it would be natural for writers and 
scholars of the Greek period (© and perhaps Ch.) 
to convert Dardanim into Rodanim, and to understand 
the Rhodians. It has been proposed elsewhere to 
identify another son of Javan (Tarshish, or rather 
TuruS) with another people mentioned in the Egyptian 
inscriptions (see Tiras). The author of the list used 
by P may have known Dardan as well as Turu& — 1f 
jm is the correct reading in Ezek. we should perhaps 
pronounce it Redan, not Rodan. Recent critics may, 
however, have been too hasty in rejecting MT’s reading 
Dedan. The ‘islands’ are not necessarily those in 
which the mcrchants spoken of resided ; they may very 
well be the coast-lands with which Dedan had com- 
mercial dealings. Cp Depan, and, on Ezek. 2715, 
sce EBONY. “ HR 


DODAVAH, as AV, or rather DopAvAnv as 
RV (AMT, perhaps for 37 TY3, * Yahwe is friend or 
patron, § 47— whence come the abbreviated forms 
Dopo, Dopa [gg.7.!]—«oA[e]i& [BA]. AoyAioy [L]; 
Dodoa ; Pesh. implies the reading ' Dodo’), the father 
of a prophet called Eliezer (2 Ch. 2037). TRE 


DODO (1333, § 52, with which cp ‘TI, Donal, and 
7, Davip) The fuller form is probably 3717733 
[cp Dopavan], which means 'Yahwè is friend or 
patron’ [so Marq. Fund. 16] 11, genius loci, is 
rightly restored by Wi. in Am. 814, and there appears 
to be an allusion to the ‘divine friend’ in Ts. 51 (where 
note that m3 and ^4 are parallel). The Dodah (mm) 
of Ataroth is mentioned in the Mesha inseription Z 12. 
May we also compare Dudu, the name of a high 
Egyptian official in the Amarna tablets (dm. Tab. 
4445 5215, cp Wi. AF 194)? T. K. C. 

tr. A Bethlehemite, father of the renowned hero ELHANAN 
(9.7); 25. 2324 (Sovd[e} [BL], Aov. [AD, 1 Ch. 1126 (Swiwe 


[BX], -at [A], -See [1.)). 

2. (AV following Kré; but see Dopar.) An AHNOHITE (g.v), 
father of David's warrior Eleazar, 2 S. 239 (vios matpadéAdov 
avrov [BA], see AHOHITE, 6ovócc [L]) ; x Ch. 11 12 (96a« [BAL], 


Se [X]; patruus ejus). 

. An ancestor of Tola of Issachar, one of the Judges, 
Judg. 101, if we should not rather follow eight cursive M35 of 
@ and read, for ‘son of Dodo,’ ‘son of his (Abimelech's) uncle 
Kareah.' See Hollenberg, 7A T IV, 1881, p. 1044 (BAL has 
vids marpadseAdov avTov (so Pesh. Vg.) See ToLa. 


DOE (DW) Pr. 5igt, RV. See GOAT. 


DOEG (21N7, 1 S. 217 [8] 229, but 3*13, 1 S. 22:822 
[Kt.], INU, Ps. 522; AwHK [BNARTL], but Awur, 
1 S. 229[A]; Jos. Azt. vi. 121, AwHroc). An Edomite 
(for the reading ‘sw, ‘Syrian,’ presupposed [except in 
Ps. 522] by (55^ [but not L] and Jos., is certainly 
wrong) who filled some minor post among the servants 
of Saul; most probably he was ‘keeper of the saddle 


asses’ (cp Judg. 1041 S. 93 2 S. 162 1 Ch. 2730), 1 S." 


21 7[8]229. He had been detained (so one tradition 
tells us) ‘ before Yahwé’—7.e., in the sacred precincts at 
Nob (or Gibeon ; see NoB)—by some obscure religious 
prescription (see &.S9) 456), and had cunningly watched 
David in his intercourse with the priest Ahimelech (see 
DAVID, $ 3). Soon after, he denounced the latter to 
the suspicious Saul, and when the king commanded his 
'runners' to put Ahimelech and the other priests to 


1 See also under DANIEL, 4. 
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death, and they refused, it was this foreigner who lifted 
up his hand against them (1 S. 229-18). 

The two passages in which Doeg's office 1s referred to are no 
longer in their original form in MT. In 218[AV 7] he is called 


‘the mightiest of the shepherds’ (r^y* TAN), a strange descrip- 
tion of a shepherd, and still stranger when we observe that 
TIX occurs nowhere else in Hebrew narratives. The conjecture 
‘the mightiest of the runners’ (0°37, Gratz, Dr., Ki., Bu.) gives 
an easier but still not a natural phrase, and disregards the 
rendering of GBAL in 217 (8), vé. ew ras Hacdvovs XaovA. ‘There 
can be little doubt that Lagarde (Mittheil. 3 350) is right in 
reading pr y Seat, which he renders ‘driver of the mules,'— 
a less natural rendering than that given above, but still possible. 
Words like Yy and "zw are flexible. For the former see 
Lagarde (Zc.); for the latter, see ABEL. Almost as certainly 
we should also read “TY for ‘12 in 229 (see ©). We.’s ob- 
jection to following © here (TBS 125) falls to the ground 
as soon as it is recognised that 217 [8] is a later insertion in the 
narrative. 

‘The reference to Doeg in the title of Ps. 52 is due 
to the thirst of later Jewish readers for biblical justifica- 
tion of their idealising view of David. The Psalni was 
written for use in the temple (sce v. 8). TK C: 


DOG (253. a name, of unknown origin, common to 


| all Semitic dialects; Kyun, canis [but Mt. 1526 f. = 


i Referencer. rs T27 f. KYNAPION. catellus]).. No 
ogs of any noble tvpe are mentioned 
in the Bible. The Israelitish kings were not, like 
the Assyrian,! great hunters, and even the Hebrew 
legend of Nimrod the hunter (but is ' hunter' meant 
literally? sce NIMROD) in Gen. 109 says nothing of his 
dogs.? According to EV the greyhound is referred to 
in Prov. 3031 as one of the four things which are 
‘stately in going’; but this is doubtful (see Cock, GREY- 
HOUND). The shepherd's dog is mentioned in Job 301, 
and dogs which guard the house may be intended in 
Is. 5610; but neither passage vouchsafes the dog any 
friendly words. The OT references are in fact almost 
entirely to the pariah dog, such as may be seen in any 
of the ‘ Bible lands’ to-day. They seem to have gone 
careering in packs round the city at night (Ps. 596 
14/.); it was dangerous to stop one of them (Prov. 
26 17). Doubtless, however, they were useful as 
scavengers. They were ready to devour even human 
bodies (1 K. 1411 164 2123 f. 2 K. 910 36 and similarly 
Jer. 153 cp 1 K. 2119 2238 Ps. 6823[24]), and to them 
flesh that men might not eat was thrown (Ex. 2231; 
contrast Mt. 76). From Mk. 728 (Mt. 1527) some 
have inferred a sympathy between men and dogs in the 
time of Christ; but this is hazardous. Paul has no 
such sympathy (Phil. 32), and a certain Rabbi dissuades 
from keeping fierce dogs in the house, apparently 
because they would frighten away the poor (S/adé. 
63 a) Most dogs, then, were fierce. Yet Tobit, 
according to the Greek text, makes a companion of his 
dog on his journeys (Tob. 516 114); see ToRir. 
The pariah dog referred to above is a variety of the 
cosmopolitan dog {Canis familiaris), though the breed 
. has probably been intermixed by cross- 
2. Pariah dog. ing with jackals or wolves. The dogs 
live in companies, each dog having its own lair (some- 
times two), to which it returns for rest during the day. 
Those that frequent the towns act as scavengers, living 
on offal; but in the country they are trained by the 
shepherds and farmers to act as sheep-dogs (cp Job 301). 
Not much good, however, can be said of the latter: 
they are ‘a mean, sinister, ill-conditioned generation,’ 
whose use consists in barking at intruders and warning 
the shepherds of any possible danger. In appearance 
they resemble the Scotch collie, and are said to be 


1 On the breeds of hunting dogs known in Assyria, see 
Houghton, 7SBA 552-62 ['77]. 

2 On the four ‘dogs’ of Marduk (Merodach) see below. So 
in some legends the Tyrian Heracles (or Melkart) is accompanied 
by a dog (Red. Semt.(4) 292). 

3 Thomson, ZB (ed. '94), 202; cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1309 
337. 26. 
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intelligent, and sagacious when trained. 
almost, or entirely, unknown among them. 
The stress laul in Judg. 75-7 on the way in which 
Gideon's three hundred drank, lapping with ther 
tongues, like dogs, probably indicates 

7 ama E hat they were berce uncivilised men 
—. (Moore, Judges, 202). The mention of 
' dogs' in company with ‘lions’ in l's. 22 as typical of 
the fieree enemies of pious Isracl, is surprising. — There 
is no OT parallel for the use of the pariah dogs of 
Lastern cities as symbolic of the enemies of Isracl, 1n 
later times the Gentiles were called ‘dogs’ (.VrddaZ, 
774a; Baba Kama, 49 a, etc.) ; but the Talmudic use 
has no biblical authority; Mk. 727 surely does not 
express what may be called &i2//ca/ doctrine. More- 
over in Ps. 2221 only lions and wild oxen are re- 
ferred to. Aq., Theod., and Jer. evidently read. p'z73 
‘hunters’; this is a clever attempt to get over a real 
difficulty. In s. 17 (EV 16) we should certiunly read 
ova) owas, and paxa my. — The sense then becomes, 

Greedy lions in their strength surround me, 
A troop of wild oxen encircles me. 

Similarly in v. 21 (EV 20) we should read "nn wah, 


Rabies is 


and render (reading +525 for garo), 
Snatch my soul from the young lion, 
My hfe from the clutch of the greedy lion. 

We now pass on to a group of five passages which 
have been much misunderstood. 

1, 2 K. 815 ‘What is thy servant, the dog [B has ‘the dead 
dog '], that he should do this great thing?’ RV, paraphrasing, 
' which is but a dog.’ AV incorrectly, ‘Is thy servant a dog,’ 
etc. 

2. 25.109 ‘Why should this dead dog [52 ‘this cursed 
doy '] curse my lord the king?’ 

3. 2 5. 98 ' What is thy servant that thou shouldest look upon 
a dead dog like me?’ 

4. 1 S. 2H a4 [15] ' After whom dost thou pursue ? after a dead 
dog?’ 

(EX 28.38'Am I a dog's head that belongeth to Judah?’ 
ay). 

As to (1) AV is quite wrong. Hazael does not revolt in horror 
from the description of Elisha, but only affects to think it too great 
an achievement for him. g’ is here an expression of servile 
humility towards Elisha, as in Assyrian (‘we are the king's 
dogs,’ z.e. his humble servants)! In (2) ‘dead dog’ (7D 253) 
cannot be right, as L indicates by the substituted epithet (se: 
above) The text must be incorrect. We want some word 
which will be equally suitable in (2) (3) and (4); and if possible 
some word which will make better sense than ‘dead’ (pr) even 
in (5) and (4), where it has hitherto been plausibly takoan as an 
Oriental exaggeration. The word which we seek is N79 
‘unclean’; ‘dead dog should be ‘unclean, despised, pariah 
dog.’ ‘Yoexplain his see Doughty's striking description of the 
treatment of their hounds by the Bedouin, who ‘with blows 
cast out these profane creatures from the beyt.’2 As to (5) the 
text is ORE, not quite correct (sce Klo.); there seems to 
be a play on the name of Caleb the dog-tribe (sce 1025, n. 1; 
NABAL) To read ‘Am | a dog's head’ (omitting the next 
words), with Prof. H. P. Smith, can hardly be called satisfactory. 

This idiom may cast light upon Dt. 2318] 19] where ‘dog’ 
appears to be applied to the class of persons elsewhere called 
kedésim. lt was natural to explain the word as a term of com- 
tempie IDOLATRY, 8 6). If, however, ‘unclean dog ‘or some 
simi phrase was a common circumlocution indicative of 
humble deference used in addressing superiors, as balbu is in 
Acn (especially in the Amarna letters), keleb need not, as 
applied to these temple servants, have been a term of contempt : 
it may have been their ordinary name (so &.$(21 292), The word 
appears in fact in Phoenician, applied to a class of servants 
(5353) attached to a temple of Ashtoreth in Cyprus (CZS 1 no. 85 

» |. 10). 


There are not wanting indications that the dog was 
held in religious veneration. A river running into the 
sea a few miles N, of Beirüt is called the 

Ue Dog river (NaAr-el- A'elb, Lycus fumen), 
and al-Nadim informs us that the dog 

was sacred among the EHarranians.  '' They offered 
sacrificial gifts to it, and in certain mysteries dogs were 
solemnly declared to be the brothers of the mystae.'? 
This seems to be connected with primitive Babylonian 
mythology ; 'my lord with the dogs' (a divine title at 


1 The explanation of RV, therefore, is not quite correct. 
2 Ar. Des. 1337. 
3 RSC) 291, referrmg to Fihrist, 326, and other passages. 
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lJarrán) points wo Marduk and his four dogs. It is 
possible that the dog may have been among the animals 
worshipped by the earliest Semites as n totem! (as, e.g., 
among some N- American Indiwns and in Java). 
Robertson Smith refers to Justin (18110), who states 
that Darius forbade the Carthaginians to sacritice human 
victims and to eat the tlcsh of dogs (in a religious meal, 
it is implied).  l'here seems also to be an allusion to 
sometlung of this kind in post-exilic Palestine—to a 
custom, chiefly prevalent. perhaps among the mixed 
Samaritan population? of sacrilicing the dog? on certain 
occasions (Is. 63 3). T. K. Ge, 873: 


DOLEFUL CREATURES (D'N), Is. 1321; sce 
JACKAL. 


DOMINIONS (kypiotHtec), or rather ‘ lordships,' 
Col. 116; cp l-ph. 12:1 Jude 8 2 Pet. 21. See ANGEL, § 1. 


DOOR (nga. Ovpa.* Oypwma. ete. [BAFL], per- 
haps from 4527, ‘to swing, or cp Ass. edilu, ‘to 
bolt, bar‘). 

The Hebrew dedeth is used of the doors of a chamber (Judg. 
323 J), or of a gate (1 S. Z1 13 [14,), and even of the gate itself 
(Dt. 35, EV ‘gates’). The difference between pelha, which 
may be any opening or entrance (e.p., of the ark, Gen. 616: 
LATTICE, § 2 [7], and de/etA, is clearly illustrated by Gen. t6, 
where Lot stands in the fethas to keep back the men of Sodom 


from approaching the de/eth (cp also 1 K. 631). For ^Y2 
(^ door' Ex. 3517 Job 3817 AV) see GATE. 

However necessary for ventilation doorways were in 
the East (see LATTICE, § 1), the doors themselves were 
not employed so much as in less tropical regions. 
‘The lock was doubtless like those now in use in 
the East, so constructed. that the bolt. (7:2, Cant. 55 
Neh. 33 ete., RV ; *lock, AV) was shot by the hand 
or by a thong; the key (are, ‘opencr ) was only 
used for unlocking the door’ (Moore, SPO? [Eug.]. 
Judges, 60). For descriptions of keys and locks, see 
Wilk. dac. Ly. 1353; Moore, Judg. 99 ; Che. 7s. SBOT, 
ed, rs9y 

The Hebrew terms for the component parts of the doorway 
are (1) ^2, saf/t, the threshold (zoó6vpov, mvAov, etc., avArj 
[BN*A], Jer. 354, 6865 ib. N^ *'Q, orabuos Aq. Sym. Theod.), also 
(RED 18.5475; see TukEsHOLD, and cp TrwrrE. (2) 7S, 
meézüzáh, door post, Dt. 69 1120; on derivati n cp Schwally, 
ZD4/G52136/.; see FRONTLETS. (5) PPUT, malkāph, lintel, 
Ex. 127, 22 f. (jua [BAL]; cp MH. Fpi. 
Prov. 26 14 orpodryé ; cp also pl. mns 1 K. 7 so (f correct, óvpo- 
para [BAL]. See Gale. 

DOPHKAH (1757; papaka [BAFL], -an [A 
after eis in v. 12]), one of the stages in the wandering in 
the wilderness (Nu. 3312 /.). See WANDERINGS, $ 12. 


DOR (7M. Awp [BAL]; Josh. 1223, eA co [B], 
awp |. A]; Judg. 127 and 1 Ch. 7 29 dwpa [L]; also written 743, 
cp Ph. 4w4 below, Josh. 17 11, dwp [Bab my.]), 

1. Name. more fully Naphath-dor (1 K. 411 RVug.; n2) 
"i3; vedaddwp [A], represented by ava daber amp 

[B], and BaOavan o veruóart aimp [1.]; Josh. 1223 RVmg $3 
qov $evvebóop [D, for variants see Sw.] v. vaóe55op [A], t. 
[vJadabSwp [L], and Naphoth Dor (Josh. 112 RVmg., 51 nig, 
$evaebbup [B], vadedwp [A*] -05. [A!TFLD, the modern 
TanturaA,? lay on the Mediterranean coast about mid- 


(4) 75, sir, hinge, 


1 There is still, however, some obscurity. Compare also such 
proper names as wzbz, cb«ab3 (Phæn.), 33:55, nob «252, 
1353 (Nab. and Sin. inscr.), a33 £5 (Cur. Are. Syr. Doc. 
156) Kalb., plur. A745 ^14/u^, and dim. A'w/aró among Ar. 
tribal names, and the Heb. 352 (cp A'm. 200, Journ. Phil. 
989; though Nöld. ZDMG, 1886, 164, n. 1, throws doubt on the 
identification of Caleb and 252; see Names, § 88). 


2 See Che. /atr. /s. 367, and cp ASA 357, and (on breaking 
the neck) Ava. ‘ 

3 Note that both the Sam. text and the Sam. Targum of Ex. 
2231 omit the contemptuous reference to the dog, and speak 
simply of casting away. 

4 úpa is the usual word in NT; cp Acts 51923 etc. 

5 On the origin of the name cp Ges. / des. 331. 
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way between the promontory of Carmel and Cæsarea, 
at a distance of about eight miles from the latter. 

The fuller form of the name is explained by Sym. 
as the mapaNia of Dor, or as Awp 7 tapaia (cp OS®) 
11522 25056, dor nafeth, dwp rot vapa, 14213 2833, 
nefeddor, vade08wp); it probably includes the undulating 
plain of Sharon lying inland. ‘Fhe exact meaning of 
nz; mie} (RV ‘height, AV ‘region, coast, border, 
country’) as well as that of ‘Dor’ is very uncertain.! 
Outside the OT the shorter form of the name is usual. 
It is frequently mentioned by Greek writers and appears 
as 6Wpos, dupa (wpa in 1 Mace. 15 11 1325 AV, Dora), 
also ĝaĉpa (Polyb.), Dorum (Pliny), and Thora (Yab. 
Peut.) In Ass. Du-ru (by the side of Megiddo) occurs 
only once, in a geographical list (2 R. 53, no. 4, Z. 57). 
'The meaning of the. name is obscure (see EN-DOR, and 
for HAMM A TH-DOR see HAMA TIL). 

Dor is first mentioned in the Pap. Golenischeff (temp. 
Hri-hor, circa xoso p.c. ), where D-ira belongs to the 
2. OT and other inr arace Vues entered Palestine 
references, etc. along with the Pv usati, and occupied 

the sea-coast (cp WMM ds. u. Lur. 
388, and see CAPTOR, $$ 2, 4; PHILISTINES).2 Their 
prince bears the name Ba-d-ira, which appears to repre- 
sent a theophorous name (Abd.il, ‘servant of El’ or 
Bod-el) That Dor continued to remain in the hands 
of a non-Israelite people seems highly probable. 

Later writers, with. Deuteronomic sympathies, supposed that 
Dor joined the northern coalition against Joshua (Josh. 11 2), 
and they include its king among those who fell (jb. 1223). In 
the same spirit Dor is assigned to Manasseh (Josh. 17 11; cp 
iCh. 729).8 A more historical view is presented in Judg. 
127, M Beth-shean, Ibleam, Megiddo, and Dor (in MT the 
order is disturbed) form a belt of Canaanite towns stretching 
from E. to W., which must have separated Ephraim from the 
more northerly tribes. [n the time of Solomon, it is true, the 
‘heights of Dor’ was under one of his commissaries ; but it is 
hardly probable that the town of Dor was itself included (1 K 
11r; see DEN-ABINADAB). 

For the next few centuries Dor drops out of Jewish 
history. It was well known, however, to the Greeks, 

the earliest. authority in which the name 

3. Later : i Per 

history, CCEV"S being Hecatzeus of Miletus (circa 

y 500 R.C.) It is not improbable that it 
ought to be identified with the Aópos which, in the fifth 
century, was tributary to the Athenians (Steph. Byz. 
s.v. A@pos), and this agrees with the view that the 
Takara (the earliest known occupants of Dor) were 
from Asia Minor, and, therefore, might have been in 
close touch with Greece. At the beginning of the fourth 
century Eimunazar relates that Dor (2«3) and Joppa 
(^£), rich corn-lands (i31 nsan) in the field of Sharon 
(re sez), were handed over to Sidon by the king of 
Persia (Artaxerxes Mnemon ?), probably (as Schlottmann 
conjectured) in return for their help in the battles of 
Cnidus (394) and Citium (386).4 Hence perhaps 
arose the belief of later Greek geographers that Dor 
was originally a Phoenician colony. It successfully 
resisted two sieges, one by Antiochus the Great (ANTI- 
OCHUS, 1) during his war with Ptolemy Philopator in 
219 B.C. (Polyb. 566), and the second by Antiochus 
Sidetes (ANTIOCHUS, 5) in 139-8 B.C., when the siege 
was raised in consequence of the flight of Trypho 
(1 Macc. 151r f.) It was afterwards held along with 
Strato's tower (CÆSAREA, § 1) by a tyrant named 
Zoilus, on whose subjugation by Ptolemy Lathyrus it 
became part of the Hasmonzean dominions (Jos. Ant. 


1 Wholly obscure is n237 noe Josh. 1711 which 65 (ro 


TpGov ms papera [B]. .. vapeba [A], . . . vode@ [L]) treats 
as a place-name (note that BB gives only Aree names). Sym. 
here again has at rpets wapadtar. Slav. Ostrogothic adds awe 
gloss tpta kAérq. 

? On the identification of the Za£ara town Dor with the Ass. 
Zakkalu (4 R 34 no. 2, /. 45); see Hommel, PSBA 17 203 ('95); 
AHT 236. 

3 The passage in Josh. is hardly sound ; Addis corrects after 
Judg.127. See also ASHER, § 3. 

ATE ESmunazar's inscription, cp Schlottmann, Die Inschrift 
Eschmunazars ('68), and see C/S 1, no. 3. Skylax assigns Dor 
£o ‘don and Ashkelon to Tyre during the Persian period. 
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xiii, 1224). From Pomipey's time it was directly under 
Roman rule. Gabinius restored the town and harbour 
(56 B.C.), and it enjoyed autonomy under the emperors 
(zb. xiv. 44 xv. 53). It possessed a synagogue in 42 A. D. 
(Ant. xix. 63). At a comparatively early date after 
this its prosperity declined, and in the time of Jerome 
(OS 11522 14214) it was already deserted, and soon 
searcely anything was left but its ruins—which were 
still an object of admiration—and the memory of its 
former greatness (cp Plin. 517: memoria urbis) Down 
to at least the seventh century it continued to give its 
name to an episcopal see.! [ts prosperity was largely 
due to the abundance of the purple-yielding murex on 
its rocky coast, and to its favourable position (but see 
Ant. xv.96). "The modern village consists merely of 
a few hovels. 

The ancient remains which lie to the N. 
modern village are inconsiderable (Baed. 271 f., 
PEF Mem. 26 ff), the most conspicuous object, to 
former travellers, being the ruins of a tower (of the 
time of the Crusaders) which crowns a rocky eminence. 
The tower (cl-Burj ; cp Pirgul [= TÓgyos] in l'oulcher 
de Chartres) has since collapsed (PEQ, 1895, p. 113).? 

S: A: G: 

DORCAS (Aopkac [Ti. WH], £e, ‘gazelle,’ § 68), 
the Greek name of the Christian disciple (ua@jrpia) at 
Joppa, whom Peter, by prayer, raised from the dead 
(-Acts 936-42). She was manifestly a Jewess, her Greek 
name being simply a translation of that by which she 
was known in Aramaic, Tabitha (un'zs. f.e., ‘ gazelle,’ 
— Heb. ds See GAZELLE). <A handmaid of R. 
Gamaliel was called Tabitha (Wayyi&ra R. 19). 


In the so-called Acts of Prochorus, dating from about the 
middle of the fifth century, Tabitha figures as the hostess of 
John and Prochorus during their three days’ stay at Joppa on 
their way lo Egypt. 


DORYMENES (Aopymenuc [ANV]; in 2 Mace. 
Awpoymenoc [V]), father of Ptolemy Macron [see 
PTOLEMY]; 1 Macc. 338 2 Macc. 445. 


DOSITHEUS (Awcideoc[B*AV], Aoc. [B*>L8v)). 

1. A captain under Judas the Maccabee ; he and his fellow- 
officer Sosipater had ‘Timotheus in their power after the action 
before Carnion, but allowed themselves to be persuaded to let 
him off (2 Macc. 12 19 24). 

2. A mounted soldier who distinguished himself in haule hy a 
brave though unsuccessful attempt to take Gorgias prisoner 
(2 Macc. 12 35). 

. A renegade Jew in the camp of Piolemy Philopator (3 Macc. 


of the 


dn * Said to be a priest and Levite,' who, with his son Ptolemy, 
carried to Egypt the (translated) letter of Mordecai respecung 


the feast of Purim (Esth. 11 1, 65; Aogpeos [.A], Aoc. [N]). 

DOTEA (AwtTeéa [4]) Judith 39 AV™s- ; AV JUDEA, 
RV DOTÆA. See DOTHAN. 

DOTHAN (I3. Gen. 3717 2 K. 613, and (N7, Gen. 
37 17 [NAMES, $ 107]; Di. (22 foc.) thinks the latter a vocalic 
modification of the former. This is doubtful (cp Ba. WB, $ 194 
c.) ; but in any case the termination ]'- is very ancient, occurring 
in the Palestine lists of Thotmes IL, sixteenth century B.C., 
tu-ti-y-na (NT MM As. u. Eur. 88). It is possible, therefore, 
that im is merely a defective form of m [Awéaep [BRADEL], 
in Judith 39, Awrata [BN]; Awrea [A]; Eusebius has Aw@accu, 
Jerome Dothaim)). 

Eusebius placed it 12 R. m. N. of Sebasté (Samaria). 
The site was identified by Van de Velde? (1364 f.) with 
Tell Dóthàn 10 m. N. of Sebastiyeh. It is a green 
mound lying on the S. of a plain, sometimes called after it 
(Judith 4 5([6], rò weditav 7d wAnolov Awfaciu, Dothaim), 
and sometimes called Sahl 'Arrábeh, which lies some 
500 feet above sea-level, and drains to the Mediterranean 
by the Wady Selhab, afterwards Wady ‘Aba Nar, and is 
connected with Esdraelon by the wide descending valley 
of Bel'ameh, the ancient IBLEAM [g.2.]. Thus it carries 


1 Bapóxtos Aópov érígxoros is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Council Rex Constantinople (381 A.D.). 

2 See, further, for coinage, etc., Schür. C/V, § 23, i. ro. 

3 Also, independently, a few days, later, by Robinson [2 BR 
122) Rabbi Parchi ad noted it in the fourteenth century ; 
see Asher s Benj. of Tudela, 2 434). 
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the great caravan road from Damascus and Gilead to 
Egypt, which is still in use, as it was when the story of 
Joseph and the company of Ishinaelite traders passing 
Dothan with spices from Gilead for Egypt was written 
(GASm. A/G 15t f 356). Van de Velde found the re- 
mainsof a Jewish road crossing from Esdraelon to Sharon. 
At the S. foot of the Tell is a fountain called El-Hafireh ; 
there is a second fountain and two large cisterns (ep /Ae 
cistern into which Joseph's brethren are said to have 
lowered him). ‘There is very fine pasturage on the sur- 
rounding plain, which the present writer found covered 
with tlocks, some of them belonging to a camp of nomad 
Arabs. From its site on so ancient a road through the 
country, and near the mouth of the main pass from the 
N. into the hills of Samaria, the Tell must always have 
been a military position of importance; note the de- 
scription in 2 K. 613 J., and the frequent mention of it 


in the Book of Judith (advance of Holofernes). Cp 
PEF Mem. 2169 215; Thomson, LB., ed. 1877, p. 
466 f. ; Buhl, Pal. 24 f., 102, 107. (GA ES. 


DOUGH. For Nu. 1520/. Neh. 1037 [38] (NDW ; 
RVmg. ‘coarse meal’), see Foop, § 1, and for 25.138 RV 
(P82), cp Brean, § 1. 


DOVE. The word dove is somewhat loosely applied 
to certain members of the suborder Codumée or pigeons ; 
and, as no sharp distinction can be drawn, 
1. Hebrew ` E : 
veri it is proposed to treat the doves and pigeons 
together in this article. 

Three Heb. words come under consideration : (1) TV, yondh, 
probably derived from its mournful note (regia repa [45]) ; (2) 
"im, ^m, £ór (probably onomatopoetic, cp Lat. turtur; rpvywv 
[(5]), EV 'turtle-dove' ; and (3) S13, gdsdl, EV ‘young pigeon’ 
(Gen. 159, | on, mepirrepá. (ADL), properly any young 
bird; cp Dt. 3211 (with reference to the 222). 


Apart from its occurrence in P and Gen. 159 (see 
below), «n is found only in Cant. 212 (where allusion is 
made to its ‘ voice '), in Jer. 57 (a migratory 
siia bidi e .] below; EV in both 
references, Dido cP S 4 [v.] xlow; EV in t 
‘turtle’), and in Ps. 74:9 (not 5). In 
the last-quoted passage wn, as the harmless, timid dove 
(cp Hos. 711 ll: Mt. 1016), is usually thought to 
be symbolieal of Israel. ‘The text-reading, however, is 
doubtful! Elsewhere it is to the ajr (* dove’) that Israel 
is compared (see JONAH, ii. 8 3) This is the most 
common term, which appears notably in the Deluge- 
story, Gen. 88-12 (DELUGE, 8 17). Allusion is made in 
Ps. 556 [7] to its plumage, in Is. 3814 5911 to its 
mournful note.? Its gentle nature makes the dove a 
favourite simile or term of endearment in love poems 
(Cant. 1154: 5212 69). ‘That doves were domesticated 
among the Hebrews may be inferred from Is. 608 (see 
Fowus, § 5), and it is of interest to recall that carrier- 
pigeons were well known in Egypt, and that at the 
coronation ceremony four were let fly to carry the 
tidings of the newly-made king to the four corners of 
the earth (Wilk. fac. Ay. 3320). 
Are there reasons for supposing that among the 
Hebrews the dove ever enjoyed a reputation for sanctity ? 
3. Sacred pS evidence in suppan of this view 
ciriruer. is absent; but it is remarkable that the 
dove, although a ‘clean’ bird, is never 
mentioned in the OT as an article of diet. It was a 
favourite food of the Egyptians, and is commonly eaten 
in Palestine at the present day. Moreover, we have to 
note that the sia and ona are mentioned in an old cove- 
nant ceremony by E (Gen. 159), and that in P's legis- 
lation *turtle-doves' (on) and ‘young pigeons’ (%3 
ny) are frequent sacrificial victims in ceremonies which, 


1 ‘Deliver not the soul of thy turtle-dove' is a strange ex- 
pression. Sym. Tg. Jer. find an allusion to the Law (Tg. ‘the 


souls of the teachers of thy Law’); but © Pesh. read RAE so 


Gunkel, Che. : * Deliver not the soul which praises thee,' be- 
comes the sense. 
? Cp also Nah. 27 (8]; on the text of Ezek. 7 16 see Co. 
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however, do nof involve a sacrificial meal (Lev. 57 128 
etc. ; in NT Lk. 224).! This exceptional treatment of 
the dove suggests that originally the Hebrews were wont 
to ascribe to the bird a sacrosanet character, similar to 
that which it has obtained among other branches of the 
Semites. In Palestine ‘the dove was sacred with the 
Pharnicians and Philistines, and on this superstition 
is based the common Jewish accusations against the 
Samaritans that they were worshippers of the dove.' 
There were holy doves at Mecea (the custom is hardly 
indigenous), and according to Lucian (Dea Syria, 54, 
cp 14) doves were taboo to the Syrians, he who 
touched them remaining unclean a whole day.? On 
the symbolism of the dove in NT. (Mt. 316 ete.) and in 
early Christian times, sce Smith's Dict. Christ. Ant., 
$. V. 
‘The following species occur in Palestine : 
G.) Columba palumbus, the sing-dove or wood-pigeon, common 
in England and throughout most of Europe. Large flocks 
Y of these assemble in the winter months and do 
4. Species. much damage by feeding ou the young leaves of 
cultivated plants; some migrate in the autumn, 
but many pass the winter in Palestine. (i1.) C. enas, the stock- 
dove, smaller and darker than the above and rarer in Palestine ; 
unlike C. palumbus it does not build on branches of trees, but 
lays its eggs in holes or in borrows, (i.) C. drva, the ročk- 
dove, is abundant on the coast and u lands; it is the parent 
stock from which the domesticated varieties have been derived. 
Gv.) C. schimperi, closely allied to the preceding, which it takes 
the place of, in the interior and along the Jordan valley. Tr is 
elsewhere lound in ee and in Abyssinia, lr nests in crevices 
and fissures uf the rock (cp er. 45 28. (v.) PC'urtur communis or 
auritus, the turtle-dove, which probably represents «p (sec $ 2), 
is a migratory species whose return is very consiant (Jer. 87, 
Cant, 212) about the beginning of April, when they become very 
plentiful and are to be found in every tree and shrub. This 
species is the most abundant of all the Cozeonéer in Palestine. 
(vi.) 7. risorius, the Barbary or collared dove, which extends 
from Constantinople to India, Around the Dead Sea this species 
is a permanent resident, being found as a rule in small flocks of 
eight or ten. (vii) 7. senegalensis, the palm turtle-dove, has 
been regarded by ‘Tristram as the turtle-dove of the Bible. It 
lives amongst the courtyards of houses in Jerusalem and seems 
to be half tame ; it especially frequents palm groves. 
A. E. $,—s. A. C. 


DOVE'S DUNG (D'AN or DY "n, Kt. [Ginsb. ], 
Q'zrn23,? Kr.; kompoc mepictepwn [B.AL]). In 
a graphic account of the siege of Samaria, side by side 
with ' an ass's head’ appears ‘the fourth part of a kab 
of dove's dung’ (/iré vómim) as a food only to be 
bought at a very high price(2 K. 625). Much has been 
written to account for this strange-sounding detiil ; 
Josephus (.4 47. ix. 44) even suggested that the dung was 
a substitute for salt! The reference to it, however, is 
doubtless due to an error of an ancient scribe, which 
is precisely analogous to one in Ps, 1234 (MT). 

In that passage a questionable word (rendered in EV ‘the 


proud ') is represented in the my. as being really two words, one 
of which is gv... 1t is more than probable that ‘an ass's head ' 3 
(DEMEN) should be Dey “hn, ‘a homer of lentils,’ and ‘doves’ 
dung’ (EY ^25) should be Z^21:72, ‘pods of the carob tree’ (see 
Husks). That the ancients agreed with MT and that the correct- 
ness of the reading can be defended (sce Post in Hastings SD, 
s.v.) by observation of the habits of pigeons is no reason why 
we should acquiesce in it; similarly we might defend the painful 
figure of the ‘snail’ in Ps. 588(9] (see SNate, 2). For the 
attempts of modern wrilers to mitigate the unpleasantness of 
the expression ‘dove's dung ' by finding some plant which might 
have been so called, see articles in Smiths and Hastings’ 
dictionaries. Two illustrative passages (2 K. 18 27 Is. 1 20) have, 
we may believe, been recovered by similar corrections of the 
text, one certain, the other highly probable. See Hesks, 
T: Ko C: 


! In NT times doves for such purposes were sold in the temple 
itself (Mt. 21 12 Mk. 11 15 Jn. 2 14 16). 

2 On the whole subject see Bochart, Ziero-. ii. 11 and WRS 

"In. 196 /-; RS) 219 n. 2, 294, ctc. Cp also, for * dove ' oracles, 
Frazer, Paus. 41497. The white dove was especially venerated ; 
Tibullus, 1 7: ‘alba Palasstino sancta columba Syro.' 

3 This is a euphemistic substitute. Some authorities recognise 
pns ‘doves,’ as an element in the phrase (so Kin. ZeArre?. 
2 102) ; others take pto be simply a termination (Ginsb. /atrod. 
346, ‘decayed leaves’) 

3 Such ' unclean ' food was not likely to be exposed for sale 
even during a siege. And why specially the head? 
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DOWRY. For Gen. 3412 Ex. 2217 [16] 1 S. 1825+ 
(922, moihar; pepvi; dos [in S. sponsalia]), see MARRIAGE, § r. 
For Gen. 30 20t (21, 2cbed), see ZEBULUN. 


DRACHM, RV Drachma (Apaymu), 
2 Maec. 419 1020 1243. See MONEY. 


DRAG (17227), Hab. 1is/. See Fist, § 3. 


DRAGON (]*33; Apakun)- 

For Dt. 3233 EV Ps. 9113 (RV ‘serpent `) see SERPENT, § 1 
11 ; and for Ps. 1457 (RVmg. * sea-monsters' or ‘ waterspouts’), 
SERPENT, §3(/)n. For the ‘dragons’ (DA, ['3n, MIA [sing. 
|2]: in Lam. 43 AV ' sea-monsters,' AVmg. ‘ sea-calves')of Mal. 
13etc. see JACKALS (so RV). . 

In addition to the passages in which the term /az»inz 
is used of a natural species of animals (such as Gen. lar 

a RV  'sea-monsters, AV WHALE 

p CP [7.7]; Ex. fof EV SERPENT 

OT and NT [g.v.]) there are various longer or 

* shorter passages in which a inytho- 

logical ot semi-mythological explanation of the term 

may be reasonably supposed. Some of these have 

been, with more or less fulness, treated elsewhere, and 
may therefore be here considered more brietly. 

The passages are as follows (for discussion, see 8 3 /.)—(a) 
Is. 27 1 (see BEHEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN, $ 3L/D; (5) Is. 51g 
(see RAuAB); (c) Jer. 5134 (sce Jonan, it. 8 4); (d) Ezek. 
29 3-6, * I will attack thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, thou great 
dragon,! which liest in the midst of thy streams, which hast 
said, Mine are the streains,? I have made them. I will put 
hooks in thy jaws, and cause the fish of thy streams to slick to 
thy scales. 1 will bring thee up out of thy streams . . . I will 
hurl thee into the desert, thee and all the fish of thy streams; 
upon the open country shalt thou fall; thou shalt not be taken 
up nor gathered. . . .' (e) Ezek. 322-8, '. . . as for thee, thou 
wast like the dragon? in the sea, thou didst break forth with 
thy streams, didst trouble the water with thy feet, and didst 
foul its streams. Thus saith Yahwé, I will spread my net 
over thee, and bring thee up into my snare. 1 will lay thy flesh 
upon the mountains, and fill the valley with thy corruption.4 . . . 
I will cover the heavens at thy setting, and clothe its stars in 
mourning. . . .' (/) Job 7 12, ‘Am I the sea or the dragon,3 
that thou settest watchers against me?! (g) Neh. 2 r3, ‘ before 
the dragon-weil' These are probahly all the passages in the 
Hebrew OT; for Ps. 44 19[20], referred to by Gunkel in this 
connection, is certainly corrupt; but (4) Esth. 107 [4] 116 [z], 
(2) Bel and the Dragon, and (4) Ps. Sol 228-34 have to be 
grouped with them («ee $ 3). 

The NT references are all in Revelation, viz., in (;4) 12 3-17, 
(7) 132 4 11, (0) 16 13, (Pf) 202 ; cp 125. 

'These last require to be treated separately, but with 
due cognisance of that old Babylonian dragon-myth, 

2. NT uncomprehended fragments of which 
references circulated in the eschatological tradition 
* of ANTICHRIST (g.z.). The dragon 
which sought to devour the child of the woman is the 
very same development of Babylonian mythology which 
lies at the base of Jer. 5134. From a Jewish point of 
view the woman (cp Mic. 4 to) is either the earthly or 
the heavenly Zion, and the dragon (originally Tiāmat) 
with its seven heads? is Armilos, or gyen (‘the wicked 
one’ ; ep 2 Thess. 23 8), z.e., Rome, the new Babylon, 
which is identified with ‘the ancient serpent,’ em 
"oupna (cp Rev. I29, and see Weber, /Zd. Theol. 218). 
'The storming of heaven by the dragon is also Baby- 
lonian; it is the primeval rebellion of Tiāmat (see 
CREATION, § 2) transferred to the latter days® (cp 
Eph. 612, the spiritual hosts of wickedness év Tots 
érovpavios). "The additions of the apocalyptie writer 
do not concern us here.? On the affinities of Rev. 124 
to a Greek myth see HELLENISM, § 8. 


Tob. 514 


1 Reading |A2 for DA of MT. 

2 Reading pk (6 Gunkel). 

3 p3n (AV ‘whale,’ RV 'sea-monster "). 

4 Reading 522 (Symm., Pesh., Ródiger, Gunkel). 

5 Cpthe ‘ great serpent of seven heads’ in a primitive Sumerian 
poem (Sayce, 77126. Lect. 282). 

6 Cp Charles, Secrets of Enoch, 9 (note on chap. 1); Brandi, 
Manddische ga 137 Jf. (the latter cited by Bousset). 


7 Cp Bousset, Der Antichrist, 7 173, and the same writer's 
commentary on the Apocalypse ; see also APOCALYPSE, § 41. 
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We pass on to (4) Esth. 107(4] 116. Two dragons come forth 
to fight against tne ‘righteous people,’ z.¢., the Jews (cp Jer. 
5134). These are interpreted in the story as 

3. In OT Mardocheus and Aman, and the justification 

Apocryph. of this is that they fight together as Mordecai 
contended with Haman. This is evidently 
a late modification of an uncomprehended traditional story. 
The connection of rhe dragons with water is evidehtly an echo 
of the Tiamat myth. The writer, however, did not understand 
it, and explained the ‘much water’ of Esther. (7) Bel aud the 
Dragon strikes us at once by its Babylonian colouring. That 
it fe Daniele not a god, who kills the Dragon, is an alteration 
natural to Haggadic stories, to which, as Ball has shown, this 
story belongs. No trace remains of the old myth beyond what 
is found in Jer. 5134. (+) Ps. Sol. 228-34 is a picture of the 
fate of Pompey, the profaner of the temple, which would be 
hyperbolical if it were not obviously coloured by a semi-mythical 
tradition. 

Resuming the consideration of (a)——ż.e., Is. 27 1— we 
notice that the two Leviathans and the Dragon in the 
: Sea 1 istinc 'thic: 

4. OT allusions “~~ i IM M me SE ge 
sontdered two ormen 1 rons oO lamat; 
* the latter, Kingu, Tiamat's husband) ; 
they are identified by the apocalyptist (see /z£r. /s. 155) 
with the three great powers hostile to the Jews,— 
Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt. The reference to the 
sea confirms the mythological origin of the expression, 
for ‘Tiamat is the personification of the primeval ocean. ! 
On Yahwé's sword see Gen. 324, and ep Marduk's 
weapon, called in Creation tablet iv. 2 49, adudu, 
' storm’ (cp Z4 3o 39). As to (4), note again the two 
conquered monsters (Rahab and the Dragon), and the 
connection with the sea in v. 10. The old myth is ap- 
plied to the passage of the lsraelites through the Red 
Sea; but the application would have been impossible had 
not the destruetion of Rahab and the Dragon been 
equivalent to the subjugation of the sea. The poet 
does not say, but obviously supposes, that Rahab and 
Pharaoh are in some sense identical, just as in Rev. 
12 the impious power of Rome is identified with the 
Dragon. ‘lhe ‘shattering’ of Rahab is repeated from 
the Babylonian myth. 

Of (c) nothing more need now be said (see JoNA1) ; 
but (2) and (e) require to be clearly interpreted. lt is 
not to an ordinary erocodile that Pharaoh is compared. 
‘The ‘hyperbolical’ language would, in this case, be 
intolerable. Ft is the despotic and blasphemous dragon 
Tiamat. The blasphemy is at once explained when we 
remember that Tiamat was originally a divine being— 
older in fact than the gods. The denial of burial to 
Pharaoh is of course explicable out of mere vindictive- 
ness ; but it is a worthier supposition that we have here 
a somewhat pale reflection of the outrages inflicted on 
the body of Tiamat by the young sun-god Marduk. ‘The 
‘hook’ reminds us of Job 4I: [4025] (Leviathan) ; the 
net, of a striking detail in Creation-tablet iv., /2 95, 
112.? The ‘setting’ of the dragon implies that there was 
a constellation identified with the dragon (ep Lockyer, 
Dawn of Astronomy, 137, 146). In (f) the combina- 
tion of ‘sea’ and ‘dragon,’ and the occurrence of 
references elsewhere in Job to Rahab and Leviathan, 
sufficiently prove the mythological affinities of the 
passage. The Dragon was, aecording to one current 
| version of the old myth, not destroyed, but placed in 

confinement (ep Job 38 41). Cp the stress laid in Job 

388-11 Ps. 10459 336 [7] 657 f. on the long-past subju- 

gation of the sea by Yahwe. 

One passage only remains (g). The term ‘ dragon- 
well’ suggests a different class of myths—those in 

; which the supernatural serpent is a friendly being. 
| Primitive sanctuaries were often at wells (EN-ROGEL.), 
and serpents Jove moist places.” Serpents, too, are the 


| 1 Rashi, on Is. 27 1, remarks that the ‘coiled’ Leviathan 


| encompasses the earth (py 55 nx npo Cp Grünbaum, 

ZDMG3127s. The ‘coils’ of the Egyptian Leviathan (Appi) 

were in heaven (Book of Hades, RP 1213). Apopi seems ulti- 

mately identical with Tiàmat ; but the details of the myth are 
lgypiian: 

Cp Lyon, / BL 14132. 
3 Schick and Baldensperger (P.EFQ [98], p. 23 ; ('99], p. 57) 
state that long worms and serpents abound in and n.ar the 
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emblems of healing (cp Nu. 215-9), and sacred wells 
are often also healing wells. The intermittent character 
of St. Mary's Well (connected with the lower Pool of 
Siloah) is accounted for in folklore by the story that a 
great dragon who lies there makes the water gush forth 
in his sleep. Cp also the dragon-myth connected with 
the Orontes, the serpent's pool, Jos. 77 v. 32, and the 
serpent myths of the ancient Arabs (WRS Kel. Sem) 
131, 171), and see ZOHELETII. 

‘Thus we have two views of the dragon represented, — 
as a friendly and as a hostile being. Into the wider 
subject suggested] by this result we 
cannot enter now (cp SERPENT). It 
is more important to consider the 
question, How came these' only half-understood myths, 
represented by Behemoth, leviathan, Rahab, and the 
inclusive appellation Dragon, to be so prominent? We 
have already seen that they are not of native l'alestiman 
growth, but (apart from the myth of the Dragon's Well) 
of Babylonian origin. Not that every important 
Dragon-myth in Asiatic countries must necessarily be 
derived ultimately from Babylon—this would be an 
unscientifie theory—but that for the myths now under 
consideration the evidence points unmistakably to a 
Babylonian origin. If we ask how these myths 
came to be so prominent, the answer is that a great 
revival of mythology took place among the Jews, under 
Babylonian influences, in exilie and post-exilic times. 
Jewish folklore becanie more assimilated to that of the 
other nations, and the leaders of religion permitted what 
they could not prevent, with the object of impressing 
an orthodox stamp on popular beliefs. This has long 
since been noticed, especially by the present writer in a 
series of works (sce also CREATION, § 23), Where it is 
pointed out that the Dragon-myth comes from pre- 
Semitic (Babylonian) times, and where several explana- 
tions are indicated as perhaps equally historical.! Like 
other interpreters who used the mythological clue, how- 
ever, he was not clear enough as to the nature of the 
conflict between the God of light and the serpent, referred 
to in Job 913 Is. 519 etc.? Continued study of the 
new cuneiform material has done much to clear up his 
difficulties, one of which may be expressed thus. The 
Babylonian epic spoke of ‘Tiamat as having been de- 
stroyed by the God of light, whereas certain biblical 
passages appeared to describe the dragon as still existing 
' in the sea,’ as capable of being ' aroused’ by magicians, 
and as destined to be slain by Yahwé's sword. Hence 
it seemed as if there was a Hebrew myth (of non- 
Hebraic origin) which represented the war between the 
God of hght and the serpent of darkness as still going 
on, and Egyptian parallels seemed to teach us how to 
conceive of this.? The defeat and destruction of the 
gigantic serpent Apopi and his helpers, when chaos 
gave way to order and darkness to licht, was not 
absolute and final. "They still seemed to the Egyptians 
to menace the order of nature, and in his daily vovage 
the sun is threatened by the serpent, and has a time of 
anguish. When they see this, human folk seek to 
frighten the monster by a loud clamour, and so to 
help the sun. The sun's boatmen, too, have recourse 
to prayers and spear-thrusts. At last, paralysed and 
wounded, Apdpi sinks back into the abyss. Gunkel, 
however, has shown * for the first time that Babylonian 


6. Babylonian 
origin of myth. 


Birket es-Sultán ; the latter writer suggests that this may have 
helped to fix ihe name to ihe locality. 

1 For a Phoenician dragon-myth, see Damasc. De prim. Princ. 
123, aud lus. Praef. Ev.110 (ap. Lenormant, Les Origines, 
1533-535, 551). h 

2 Proph. 1s. 1159 231; Job and Solomon, 76-78; cp Crit. 
Rev., July 1895) P: 262. 

3 Job and Solomon, 76: Maspero, of. cit. 9o f. 159. 
Book of the Dead, 15 39; Book of Hades, transl. by Lefébure, 
RP, 12 13. 

4 Schaffung u. Chaos, 41-69. This is not the place to discuss 
the points in which the present writer differs from Gunkel (see 
Crit. Rev., 1895, p. 256 f), whose general view of the earlier 
paiid of ifti belief is perhaps too much in advance of the 
evidence. 
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mythology will account for all the details of the biblical 
descriptions which an accurate exegesis will admit We 
need not suppose a reference to the myth of the daily 
struggle between the Light-god and the serpent. ‘The 
Tidmat story, as known to the Jews, was brietly this. 
At the commencement of creation, Tiámat was, accord- 
ing to some, destroyed, according to others, completely 
subdued and confined in the ocean which encompasses 
the carth. Without God's permission he can henceforth 
do nothing. Only the angelic powers, commissioned 
by God to keep watch over Leviathan, can ‘arouse’ 
him and even they ‘shudder’ as they do so (sce BE- 
HEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN). This form of the story 
became popular in later biblical times, 


x Tit because it met the requirements of apoca- 
tiles lyptic writing. lt was a necessity of biblical 


idealism to anticipate a return of the ' first 
things,’ of Paradise and its felicity. Evil seemed to 
have been intensified ; the reign of ‘Tiamat was renewed, 
as it were, upon the earth. A deliverance as great as 
that wrought by Yahwe (a greater Marduk) of old must 
therefore be anticipated, and the struggle which would 
precede it would be as severe as that which took place 
at the creation. Then would ‘the old things pass 
away, and all things become new.’ It is not 
improbable, as Budge long ago pointed out (SBA, 
[83]. 6), that Tiamat in course of time acquired a 
symbolie meaning ; certainly the serpent of Egyptian, 
and not less of Jewish, belief acquired one. ‘The 
moralisation of the old dragon-myth is recorded in the 
mysterious but fascinating story of ANTICHRIST [g.«. ]. 
On the twofold representation of Tiamat (dragon and 
serpent), see SERPENT, $ 3 f. 

Into the dragon-myths of non-Semitic peoples frequently 
adduced to illustrate Joh 38, it is not necessary 10 enter. The 
Semitic material has been growing to such a considerable mass 
thar it is wise to restrict ourselves at present tothis. Otherwise 
we might discuss a striking passage in Ze Times, Jan. 24, 1£88, 
on the cry for alms in Hindu quarters for the recovery of the 
sun from the jaws of the dragon Rahu. Jan. 22, 1898, was the 
day of a solar eclipse. Cp Eciarse, § 2. 

‘Lhe fullest. English investigation of the different forms taken 
by the mythic dragon is to be found in W. H. Ward's article 

: ‘Bel and the Dragon’ (Am. Journal of 
7. Literature. Sem. Lang. and Lit., Jan. 1898, p. o4 A). 
ln early Babylonian art the dragon does not 
represent Tiamat the chaos-dragon, but a destructive demon of 
pestilence or tornado. ‘The sex of the dragon is not as a rule 
indicated in the primitive representations, even when the dragon 
is given together with a god (or goddess); an exception however 
is figured by Ward, in which the dragon appears to be male. 
In the Assyrian period, to which the representations of the 
conflict between Marduk and the Dragon belong, the dragon is 
of the male sex, which reminds us that the evil serpent Ahriman 
in Persian mythology is male. H is very possible that in the 
oldest Babylonian representations the dragon was female (cp 
Druer, Fur). With regard to the view (implied in parts of the 
OT) that the chaos-dragon was not slain, but only subdued by 
the. Light-god, we may compare some Babylonian cylinders, 
older than Hammurabi, which represent the dragon as harnessed 
in a chariot and driven by Bel while a goddess stands on his 
back and wields the thunderbolt ; or else the god stands on the 
back of the dragon. The Assyrian representations do not, it is 
true, show that the dragon was slain ; but the natural supposition 
is that the conflict ended in his destruction. 

See also Gunkel, Schöpf. u. Chaos; Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity, 162, 195, 200 (n.), 375; Maspero, Struggle of the 
Nations; Brugsch, Religion u. Mythologie der alten Agypter; 
Wiedemann, Egyftian Religion; Bousset, Der Antichrist C96), 
pP. 2^ 97 ; and, tor a popular summary of facts on the Dragon- 
myth, A. Smythe Palmer, Babylonian Influence on the Bible 
C47). T.K C 


DRAGON WELL (MAD [Ys mHPH TWN CYKWN 
[BNA]. m. Toy ApakoNTOC [L]; Pns draconis; 
esl e^) Neh. 213f. For topography see 
GIHON, JERUSALEM, and for folklore see DRAGON, 
§ 4 (2). 

DRAM, RV Daric, The rendering of two late Hebrew 
words; (a) D'Z2'TTN, 1 Ch. 297 Ezra 827t—?.¢., ap- 
parently Aaperkoc (Syr. island, MH 112070, pl. 
n7 [Dalman]), or ep Ass. dariku (pl darikanu) 
‘piece of money’ Muss-Arnolt; and (4) DADI, 
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dark*mónim, Ezra 969 Neh. 7 7off. ,t apparently Apay MH! 
Possibly a loan-word (Asiatic) in both Heb. and Gr., 
see Ew. GGA, 1855, 1392 f; 1856, 798; and cp 
BDB, s.v. 

The Vss. give ópaxuat [L], dezikoma [Pesh. except 1 Ch.], 
solidus [Vg., in Neh. drachma). But in 1 Ch. xpvaovs [BA], 
Spaxuat [HP '93], Tita Targ. (see Lag. //ag. 23), Pesh. 
apparently connected ‘N with 938 ‘lead.’ In Ezra 827 eis THY 
66v xauaveu. [B] . . . dpaxuds [AL] agree in presupposing 
pupa 2335, Że., 6; || r Esd. 857 [56] BAL om. Ezra 269 pevas 
[BA] || 1 Esd. 545 [44) wvas [BAL]. Neh. 770-72 BNA om., but 
voucoparos [Sixt.] v. 71, and voulopactv [N*2) z. 72. 

According to the commonly accepted view a and 5 are 
identical and mean *darics.' Against this two objections may 
be urged : (1) the pin 7 is left unexplained, and (2) the form a, 
which alone supports this meaning, is untrustworthy. In r Ch. 
it is doubtful (133 panni may be a gloss: the amount of gold 
has been already mentioned) and in Ezra 827 the better 
reading is ty3i2233 (see above) The form pom (paxa) is 
preferable, not for this reason alone, but also on account of its 
identity with the Phoen. pmm (pl.),2 which, as the analogy 
from Gk. inscriptions shows, must represent épaxpat. The 
occurrence of this Gk. (or Asiatic?) word in Ezra-Neh. is due 
perhaps to repeated glosses: cp Ezra 827 with 1 Esd. 857 and 
observe that in some of the passages (above) BA omit. See 
further Money, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.3 S. A. C. 


DREAMS (nio?) Zech. 102, etc. ; see DIVINA- 
TION, § 2 (vi.). 


DRESS. A complete discussion of the subject of 
ancient Israelitish dress (including toilet and ornaments) 
is impossible with our present limited knowledge. It 
is true, the Assyrian and Egyptian artists had keen eyes 
for costume ; but trustworthy representations of Israelites 
are unfortunately few. It might be tempting to fill up 
this lacuna by noting the usages of dress in the 
modern East. This, however, would be an uncritical 
procedure. We might presume on obtaining more 
than analogies from the customs of the present; but 
common sense shows that to look for a Hebrew equiva- 
lent to every modern garment would be unnatural. 
Consequently, in spite of the scantiness of detail in the 
OT, we must base our conceptions upon OT evidence 
(viewed in the light of criticism) treated by the com- 
parative method. 

There are several general terms in Hebrew for 
‘dress,’ ‘garments,’ ‘attire.’ It is needful to give 
details, as there are distinctions of some 
importance which could not be brought 
out otherwise. 

1. 323, deged (cp perh. Ar. jid; we cannot assume 


1. General 
terms. 


a root meaning ‘to cover'; the verb 4;3 known to us 
means ‘to deal treacherously '; it is perhaps a verb 
denom.),4 may be used for a garment of any kind 
'from the filthy clothing of the leper to the holy robes 
of the priest,' for *the simplest covering of the poor as 
well as the costly raiment of the rich and noble' 
[BDB]; for women's dress (Dt. 2417; cp Gen. 3814), 
for royal robes (1 K. 2230), and apparently once for 
the outer robe or MANTLE (2 K. 9:3); also for the 
coverlet of a bed (x S. 1913 1 K. 11), and for the 
covering of the tabernacle furniture (Nu. 46-13 P. ). 

2. phos, Llom, Ezek. 2724, AV ' clothes, RV ' wrap- 
pings,’ mg. ‘bales.’ Prof. Cheyne writes: ‘The exist- 
ence of an old Hebrew root pb; '' to roll together ” is not 
proved by 2 K. 28 Ps. 13916; both passages are very 
doubtful, and can be emended with much advantage. 


1 Cp, e.g., Torrey, Comp. Ezr. Neh. 18: ‘the one obviously 
corresponding to $apetxós, the other to dpaxuy.’ 

2 A Phoenician inscription of the first century B.c. from the 
Piræus: see Lidzbarski, Handb. d. Nordsem. Epigr. 160. 

3 See also Meyer, Est. 196 f, Prince, Daniel, 265 (99). 
From Ezra 269 (Neh. 770-72 [see @t]) compared with 1 Esd. 
545 it would seem that 6r psy3333— 1 &v& (cp the royal 
maneh of 6o shekels). In 65, however, the Heb. bpv is repre- 
sented by ŝispayuov, and ópaxju represents the Yp2 or half- 
shekel; cp Gen. 2422 Ex. 3826. 

4 So Gerber, Hebr. Verb. Denom. 2 f. The verb 433 is found 
only in E, and later. See, e.g., Ex. 217 Judg. 925; 1 8.1433 is 
probably no exception. 
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mb; plainly -pb3 in Is. 323, which Peiser identifies with 
Bab. gudinu, a kind of garment’ ( ZA ZW ['97], 17 348). 
Cp CHEST. 

3. 5s, keli, a word of the widest signification, is (like 
the German Zeug) used of garments in Dt. 225 (133 '2) 
Lev. 1349 (my 3). 

4. MDD, ksuth, ‘covering, Ex. 2110 2226 etc., 
restored by Gritz, Ball, and Cheyne in Gen. 49 11 1 (MT 
mo || waa, mep Boh, pallium), and by Cheyne in Ps. 736 
Prov. 71:0 (MT n'y? EV ‘garment,’ ‘attire’). Cp 
393p Is. 2318 (EV 'clothing'); see AWNING. 

5. ab, bus (the root w39 ‘to wear, put on’ is 
found in all the Semitic languages), a general term (not 
so frequent as 1.); used of the dress of women 
(2 S. 124 Prov. 3122), etc. Cognates are abp, 2 K. 
1022 (EV 'vestment') etc., and ngaba Is. 59 17t 
‘clothing.’ 

We turn now to the Hebrew terms denoting particular 
articles of dress. It is one of the defects of the EV 
2. Special that the same English word is often used 

"Tor to represent several distinct Hebrew terms, 

' and that, vice versa, the same Hebrew term 
is rendered by different English words (promiscuously). 
This is due partly to the difficulty of finding an exact 
equivalent for many of the Hebrew terms, partly to our 
ignorance of their precise meaning, and the uncertainty 
of tradition as represented by the versions, Rabbinical 
exegesis, etc. 

Of the numerous Hebrew terms denoting articles of 
dress, those referring to the feet are discussed under 
SHOE. For the various head-dresses (awe, rs, etc.) sce 
TURBAN. One of the special terms for garments worn 
about the body is rx, 'ezór, ‘kilt’ or ‘ loin-cloth ' (see 
GIRDLE)?* Out of this an evolutionary process has 
brought breeches (cp Ar. misär), which, however, 
among the Hebrews appear first as a late priestly 
garment (viz. p332) ; see BREECHES. For the ordinary 
under-garment worn next the skin (njm3), see TUNIC. 


The over-garment (corresponding roughly to the Gr. 
igário» and Roman oga) varied in size, in shape, and 
in richness, and had several distinct names (szzz/a4, 
etc.), for which see MANTLE. 

Certain classes and certain occasions required special 
dresses. The clothing of ambassadors is called p19 
(medawim?) 2 S. 104 — r Ch. 194, EV 
‘garments.’ A kindred word ' mad’ (fem. 
middah, if the text of Ps. 1332 is correct)? 
is used of the priestly garb in Lev. 610 [3], Ps. Ze. 
(évduua); of the outer garment of the warrior (plur. 
only) in Judg. 316 (EV 'raiment'), x S. 4x2 (EV 
‘clothes'), 1738 (AV ‘armour,’ RV ‘apparel’), 184 
(AV ‘garments,’ RV 'apparel'), and 2 S. 208 (AV 
‘garment,’ RV ‘apparel of war')/; (BAL in all 
passages wavdvas, except 1 S. 412, where iudria. The 
mud of the warrior was perhaps some stiff garment 
which was a (poor) substitute for a coat of mail. In 
Ps. 10918 zzad is used of the dress of the wicked tyrant 


3. Special 
garments. 


1 Others cp Ph. mO and Heb. MOJ (Ex. 3433 where Che. 
reads ng22). 

2 Others vocalise mé (ZDMG 87535; properly ‘that which 
is set’ upon one). 

3 So for the obscure Aram. wys (Dan. 3 21 Kré) we find such 
remarkable variant renderings as ‘hosen’ (AV), ‘tunics’ (RV), 
and ‘turbans’ (RVmg.), 

i We may compare the sak of camel's or goat's hair which, 
like other primitive garments, long continued to form a garb of 
mourning. The sa£ was perhaps identical with the kilt of the 
ancient Egyptians, for which see Wilk. Anc. £g.(2) 2322. 

5 Che. (Ps.(2)) reads "2722 ‘Boy, *on the surface of the 
desert.’ 

6 On 2 S. 208 see next note. 

7 In2S. 208 -nzn should probably be cancelled ; note the Pasek, 


so often placed in doubtful passages. Read V73 wrap. See 
Lohr and cp We. ad loc. For other views see Klo., H. P. Sm. 
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who is cursed (but the whole passage is in disorder; | was ever prevalent among the Israclites. 


see Che. Ps.™). In the Talm. xan is a robe distinctive 
of the ds? or prince. On the priestly head-dress, 
see MITRE; the priests in later times indulged in 
sumptuous apparel) In Talmudic times Rabbis wore 
a special dress, and were crowned until the death of 
Eliezer b. Azarya (Tosiftu, Sotah, 15). In Babylonia 
a golden ordination robe was used at the conferring 
of the Rabbinical dignity. <A festive garb was worn 
at the creation of an Elder (zá£éz); the Nasi’ had a 
special mantle, the Exilarch a girdle.? For the king's 
regalia see CORONATION, CROWN, § 2. On the 
warriors dress we can add very little. RV™E finds 
the military boot (pxo) in Is. 943]; and a reference to 
the distinctive outer garment (maddim) of the warrior, 
and to his shoes, has been conjectured in Nah. 242 
[3a]. See also HELMET. For bridal attire (cp Is. 
4918 6110, €vérua yduou Mt. 2211) see MARRIAGE, § 3, 
and for the garb of mourning (53x nagyo Is. 613, ’x “a 
2S. 142), see MOURNING CUSTOMS. 

With the exception of the swaddling-clothes of the new- 
born babe (Ad¢aud/ak, Job 389; cp verb in Ezek. 164; 
omapyavov, Wisd. 74; cp Lk. 27 12), children seem to 
have had no distinctive dress. ‘The boy Samuel wore a 
a small mil (see MANTLE), and if the lad Joseph 
possessed a special £4Z/fónefh (see TUNIC), it was 
regarded by the narrator in Genesis as exceptional. In 
Talmudic times boys wore a peculiar shirt (xpi pron 
Shubb. 1344).1 

In ancient times, dress depended to a large extent 
on climatic considerations. ‘lhe simplest and most 
primitive covering was the loin-cloth (see 
GIRDLE), a valuable safeguard in tropical 
climates, adopted perhaps for this reason rather than 
from the feeling of shame to which its origin was after- 
wards traced (Gen. 37). Fhe use of sandals in early 
times was not looked upon as an absolute necessity (see 
SHOES), and although the “TURBAN in some form or 
other may be old, the custom of wearing the hair long 
was for very many a sufficient protection for the head. 

It is impossible to say how early the ordinary Israelite 
assumed the two garments (tunic and mantle) which 
became the common attire of both sexes. ‘The 
garments of the women probably differed in length and 
in colour from those of the men--Dt. 225 leaves no 
doubt as to the fact that there was some distinction. 
Several terms are common to the dress of both sexes 
(Jeged, Ruttoneth, simlàh, etc.) ; for some distinctive 
terms see VAIL, and cp TUNIC, MANTLE. The Jewish 
prisoners pictured on the marble-reliefs of Sennacherib 
are bareheaded and wear short-sleeved tunics reaching 
to the ankles. This costume differs so markedly from 
the Assyrian, that the artist seems to have been drawing 
from life. Jehu's tribute-bearers on Shalmaneser's 
obelisk wear Assyrian dress and headgear, due probably 
to the conventionality of the artist. “The Syrian envoy 
in a wall painting in the tomb of Hui at el-Kàb wears 
a dress so unlike the Egyptian that we seem once 
more in presence of an authentic record. ‘The over- 
garment of this envoy, which is long and narrow, and 
is folded close to the body, is of blue and dark-red 
material richly ornamented ; he has yellow underclothes 
with narrow sleeves and wears tight breeches. ln the 
OT, however, there is no indication that such a costume 


4. History. 


1 The exact meaning of "UT? NI Ex.3l10 8519 3041t 
(AV ‘cloths of service,’ RV ‘finely wrought garments’) is 
very uncertain; see Di.-Ry. ad loc., Ges.(13), Ir is possible that 
the words are a gloss to Ene (c.), for which cp Ex. 
28 2-4 Lev. 16 32, and the enumeration in Lev. 16 4. 

2 Cp Brill, Trachten der / ien (Einleitung). 

3 Che. JBL 17 106 (98) where D'33 or YIÐ is detected 
in ine obscure pina, and popino, ‘put on their shoes,’ in 
Dyno. 

4 Possibly the Israelite boys shaved their hair and only left 
curls hanging over the ear. This was done in ancient Egypt, 
aud the custom prevails at the present time among the Jewish 
boys of Yemen. 
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For simplicity 
of attire it would not be easy to surpass the dress of the 
Sinaitic Bedawin (see WMM As. u. Enur. 140), and 
this simplicity once doubtless marked the garb of the 
Hebrew.! Later, life in cities and contact with foreign 
influences paved the way to luxury. The more elabor- 
ate dress of the Canaanite would soon be imitated. 
Several signs of increasing sumptuousness in dress are 
met with in the later writings. The dress at the court 
of Solomon is aptly represented as an object of ad- 
miration to an Arabian queen (c*2*2 r K. 105) One 


notes that it is in the later writings that several of the 
names for articles of dress appear for the first time. 
Extra garments and ornaments were added and finer 
materials used. The traditional materials of garments 
were wool and flax woven by the women; but now 
trade brought purple from Phoenicia, byssus from 
Egypt, and figured embroideries from Babylon (see 
EMBROIDERY). ‘That silk was known in the time of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. 1610 13) is doubtful (see COTTON, 
LINEN, SILK, Woor). New luxurious costumes (cp 
boss "gab, Ezek. 2312 884T ; toon, ib. 27 24 f.) are a 
frequent subject of denunciation in the later prophets, 
partly because of the oppression of the poor involved 
in the effort to extort the means of providing them, and 
partly because of the introduction of alien rites and 
customs encouraged by contact with foreign merchants. 

In later times intercourse with other peoples led to the 
introduction of fresh articles of apparel and new terms. 
Such for example is the essentially Grecian méracos (if 
correct) of 2 Macc. 412 (see Cap). Three obscure 
words denoting articles of dress, most probably of foreign 
origin, are mentioned in the description of the three 
who were cast into the fiery furnace (Dan. 321).2 For 
Talmudic times Schürer (G/I* 239 f.) notes the mention 
of mip (sgum) worn by labourers and soldiers, n**zs« 
(stola), pomno (covdapioy ; see NAPKIN), prop (medor), 
respon (umia). Among under-garments are the 
prone (da/matica), according to Mpiphanius (Aer. 13) 
worn by scribes ; and the nyag (faragaudZon), of which 
the equivalent paregdt is used in the Armen. Vers. for 
xiv. To these may be added jmopo (mactoren) an 


outer garment, ra»p (koAóBtov), nmbs a fringed garment 
of tine linen (see FRINGES). Gloves are mentioned 
(n3 mop Chelin, 1616, etc.) ; but they were worn by 
workmen to protect their hands (cp also zn: Targ. on 
Ruth 47).3 

Increased luxury of dress among the Israelites was 
accompanied by an excess of ornaments. Ornaments 
5. Ornaments of many kinds were worn by both sexes 

Soret ? —-priniarily for protective purposes (as 

i AMULETS), at a later time (when their 

origina] purpose was forgotten) to beautify and adorn 

the person. The elaborate enumeration of the fine 

lady's attire in Is. 3, though not from the hand of 

Isaiah (see ISAIAH, ii § 5), is archaologically im- 

portant. Here the Hebrew women (of the post-exilic 

period ?), following foreign customs, wear arm-chains, 

nose-rings, step-chains, etc., in great profusion. For 
these cp ORNAMENTS, and see the separate articles. 

On the manner of treating the hair, see BEARD, 
CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, § 3; HAIR, MOURNING 
Customs. Women crisped their hair, bound it with 
veils (see VAIL) and GARLANDS (y.7.), etc. Later, the 
Roman habit of curling was introduced (Jos. #/ iv. 910). 

Washing the body with water was usual on festal 
occasions, at bridals (Ezek. 169), at meals (Gen. 252 


19:0 Lk. 744), before formal visits (Ru. 33), before 


1 In the Roman period simplicity of attire (almost amounting 
to nakedness; Talm. Sanh. 444) was enforced in the case of 
criminals, whilst persons on Irial were expected to dress very 
soberly (Jos. Amt, xiv. 9 4). 

2 Fora discussion of the terms see Cook, J. Phil. 26 306 f. (99). 

3 On these points see Brill, of. c7*., and Levy, N77 19 B, under 
the various terms. For later Jewish dress see Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, chap. xv. f., and entries in 
Index, 440. 
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officiating in the temple, in ritual purifications, and so 
forth. Rubbing the body with sand or sherds was also 
practised. Unguents prepared by female slaves (1 S. 
813) or by male professionals (npn) were used after 
washing (Ru. 33 Amos 66 etc.) !; see ANOINTING, § 2, 
CONFECTIONARIES. After the Hellenistic period such 
festal customs became more and more elaborate. 

The eye-lids of women were painted to make the eyes 
larger, kvl being used for the purpose (see PAINT). 
It is doubtful whether Zesza dye was placed on nails 
and toes. 

The references in the EV to dress are so frequent and 
the symbolical usages so familiar that a passing glance 
at them may suffice. Food and clothing 


on are naturally regarded as the two great 
' necessaries of life (e.g., Gen. 2820 1 Tim. 
68). An outfit is called m3 yy (Judg. 17:9). In 


Talmudic times it consisted of eighteen pieces (Jer. 
Shabb. 15). Clothes were made by the women (Prov. 
3122 Acts 939), but references to sewing are few (sn, 
Gen. 37 Job 1615 Eccles. 3; Ezek. 1318, émippám TO 
Mk. 221). 

Clothes were presented in token of friendship (x S. 
184; see WRS Ae. Sem. 335), as a proof of affection 
(Gen. 4522), and as a gift of honour (1 K. 1025; cp 
Am. Tab. 270). Garments were rent (yap, pz) as a 
sign of grief, of despair, of indignation, ete. (see 
MOURNING Customs). Shaking the clothes was a sign 
of renunciation and abhorreuce (Acts 186; cp Neh. 
513). Promotion was often accompanied by the 
assumption of robes of dignity (cp Is. 2221). So 
Eleazar takes the robes of Aaron (Nu. 2028), and 
Elisha the mantle of Elijah (2 K. 2); see also CORONA- 
TION. Conversely, disrobing might be equivalent to 
dismissal (2 Mace. 438) Rich people doubtless had 
large wardrobes; the royal wardrobe (or was it the 
wardrobe of the temple?) had a special ‘ keeper’ (1 K. 
2214) The danger to such collections from moths (sce 
MorTH) and from the so-called ‘ plague of leprosy’ (see 
Leprosy) was no doubt an urgent one. The simile of 
a worn-out garment (553, cp Dt. 84) is often employed 
(cp Is. 509 516 Ps. 10226 [27]). Rags are called 
pup (Prov. 2321 EV); ep also np "ba, manon "53 
‘old cast clouts and old rotten rags’ (Jer. 3811 f. RV), 
all apparently containing the idea of something rent 
(cp jáxos Mt. 916 Mk. 22t). 

To cast a garment over a woman was in Arabia 
equivalent to claiming her.? Robertson Smith (Xiz. 87) 
cites a ease from Tabari where the heir by 
throwing his dress over the widow claimed 
the right to marry her under the dowry paid 
by her husband, or to give her in marriage and take the 
dowry. This explains Ruth's words (Ruth 39) and the 
use of 'garment' to designate a woman or wife in 
Mal. 216 (Ain. 87, 269). A benevolent law, found 
already in the Book of the Covenant, enacts that every 
garment retained by a creditor in pledge shall be 
returned before sunset (Ex. 2226); the necessity of this 
law appears from Am. 28 Ezek. 187 16; see PLEDGE. 

D's injunction ‘a man shall not put on the simlak 
of a woman,’ ‘a woman shall not wear the appurte- 
nances (^53) of a man’ (Dt. 225) may have been 
designed as a safeguard against impropriety ; but more 
probably it was directed against the simulated changes 
of sex which were so prevalent and demoralising in 
Syrian heathenism.3 Quite obscure, on the other hand, 
is the law prohibiting the layman from wearing garments 
made of a mixture of linen and wool (neye, Dt. 2211 


7. Legal 
usages. 


1 Amos (66, see Dr. ad loc.) speaks of ‘the chief ointments’ 
(EV), or rather ' the best of oils.’ 

2 Hence some explain 73 133123 in Ex. 218 to mean that the 
master could not sell his female slave ‘seeing that (he had 
placed) his garment (4eged) over her.’ See SLAVERY. 

3 See Dr. ad loc., Frazer, Paus. 8197, AsHTORETH, § 2. It 
may be doubted whether in ancient times dressing boys as girls 
was due, as among later Orientals, to a desire to avert the evil 
eye. 
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Lev. 1919; see LINEN, 7, n. 1). Such garments were 
worn by the priests ;! and the law, which may, like 
the term itself, be of foreign origin, is at all events 
later than Ezek. 4418. Another law, which ordered 
laymen to wear tassels or twisted threads upon the 
skirt of their stm/ak, scems to go back to a former 
sacred custom (see FRINGES). See, further, SHOE, § 4. 

Garments had to be changed or purified upon the 
occasion of a religious observance (cp Gen. 35a Ex. 
1910) or before a feast (cp man, 
‘changes,’ misbn5, ‘festal robes,’ and 
see MANTLE). Primarily, however, 
all festive occasions are sacred occasions, and there 
is therefore no real difference between best clothes and 
holy clothes. Whena garment comes in contact with 
anything partaking of a sacred nature it becomes ‘ holy,’ 
and, once ‘holy,’ it must never be worn save on ' holy" 
occasions.? This is why in early Arabia certain rites 
were performed naked or in garments borrowed from 
the sanctuary (We. Zeid.? 56, 110). The same prin- 
ciple illustrates the command of Jehu to ‘ éring forth 
vestments for all the worshippers of Baal’; the vestments 
were in the custody of the keeper of the meltahdh (2 K. 
1022; text perhaps corrupt: see VESTRY). That certain 
rites among the Hebrews were performed in a semi- 
naked condition seems not improbable. The Ephod 
itself was once perhaps nothing more than a loin-cloth 
(cp 2 S. 614 16 20, and see EPHOD, § 1).3 

Elijah's kilt ('ézór) of skin and the prophet's customary 
‘hairy mantle' (see MANTLE)—in later times often 
falsely assumed (Zech. 134)—remind us of the priests 
of the Palmétum who were dressed in skins (Strabo xvi. 
418; for other analogies see RS 437 f.) ;* but there is 
always a tendency in cults to return to ancient custom 
in the performance of sacred rites, and, as Robertson 
Smith has shown, later priestly ritual is only a develop- 
ment of what was originally observed by all worshippers 
when every man was his own priest. The dressing of 
worshippers in skins of the sacred kind (cp Esau) 
implies that they have come to worship as kinsmen of 
the victim and of the god, and in this connection it is 
suggestive to remember that the eponyms of the Levites 
and Joseph tribes are the ' wild-cow' (Leah) and the 
'ewe' (Rachel) respectively. See LEAH, RACHEL. 

Again, we note that clothing may be looked upon as 
forming so far part of a man as to serve as a vehicle of 
personal connection. The clothes thus tend to become 
identified with the owner, as in the custom alluded to in 
Ruth 39 above. The Arab seizes hold of the garments 
of the man whose protection he seeks, and ' pluck away 
my garments from thine' in the older literature means 
‘put an end to our attachment. So a man will 
deposit with a god a garment or merely a shred of it, 
and even to the present day rag-offerings are to be 
seen upon the sacred trees of Syria and on the tombs of 
Mohammedan saints. They are not gifts in the ordinary 
sense, but pledges of the connection between worshipper 
and object or person worshipped (RS@ 335 f.). Thus 
garments are offered to sacred objects, to wells (22. 
177), but more particularly to trees and idols (see 
NATURE WonsHIP).? So 2 K. 237 speaks of the women 
who wove tunics (so Klo.) for the ashérah. The custom 
is not confined to the Semitic world, and instances of 

1 This is distinctly asserted by Jos. Ant. iv. 811. ‘To pray 
for a blessing on the flax and sheep, says Maimonides. This 
prohibition in the case of laymen was re-enacted under the 
Frankish emperors (Capitularium, 646). Itis just possible that 
the law aimed at marking more distinctly the priest from the 
layman. 3 

2 Cp Lev. 627 Hag. 212, and, on the contagion of holiness, 
cp Ezek. 44 19 and see CLEAN, § 2. On Is. 655 (where point 
the Piel) see RSI?) 451, n. 1. 

3 Verse 145, however, may be an addition. For Ex. 2026 cp 
BREECHES, 3. 

4 In Zeph. 18 the wearing of ‘strange garments’ (^72) habo) 
is associated with foreign worship (cp v. 9). 

5 Cp Bertholet, /srael. Vorstellungen v. Zustand nach d. 
Tode ('99). 


8. Dress and 
Religion. 
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DRINK OFFERING 

draped images in Greece are collected by Frazer (Paus. 
2574/7.) ‘The Greek images, he observes, 'which 
are historically known to have worn real clothes seem 
generally to have been remarkable for their great 
antiquity.’ The custom does not seem to be indigenous ; 
it was probably borrowed from the East.! The counter- 
part of the custom of offering a garment to the sanctified 
object is the wearing of something which has been in 
contact with it. At the present day in Palestine the 
man who hangs a rag upon a sacred tree takes away, 
asa preservative against evil, one of the rags that have 
been sanctified by hanging there for some time (sce 
PEFQ, 1893, p. 204). The custom of wearing sacred 
relics as charms is clearly parallel. Now, just as the 
priests had their special garments, so particular vestments 
were used for purposes of divination. Thus a magician 
wears the clothes of I:r-11— 7. e., Eridu, a town mentioned 
often in Babylonian incantations (Del. Ass. 77 WB 3714). 
Another instance of the wearing of special dress is cited by 
Friedrich Delitzsch in Baer's Æseġ. p. xiii. An important 
parallel to this custom appears in Ezekiel's denunciation 
of the false prophetesses ? and the divination to which 
they resorted (lzek. 1317-23). Two special articles are 
mentioned: (a) mapa, &sdthoth, ‘bands’ or fetters’? 
worn upon the arms (cp the use of FRONTLETS [g.v. ]), 
and (^) mngon, ‘long mantles ' (émeBbraca [BAQ], 
mep. [Av 21], Pesh. taksithd, má'ná, EV incorrectly 
KERCHIEFS), which were placed over the head of the 
diviner.* lt becomes very tempting to conjecture that 
these garments were not merely special garments, but 
the garments actually worn by the deity or sacred 
object itself, since it is plausible to infer that they would 
be held to be permeated with the sanctity of the deified 
object and that supernatural power might be thus im- 
parted to the wearer. It is true, the link is still 
missing to connect the diviner's garb with that of the 
clothed image ; but such a conjecture as this would seem 
to explain how the use of * Ephod,' as an article of 
divination, in its twofold sense of image and garment 
(in which it has been clothed), might have arisen (cp 
Bertholet on Ezek. 1318) ; see EPOD. 

See Weiss, Avstümkunde, i.ch. 53 Nowack, 7A, § 20; Ben- 
zinger, //.1, § 16; and the special articles referred to in the 
course of this summary Ta 


DRINK OFFERING (5]22), Gen. 3514; sec SACRI- 
FICE ; cp RITUAL, § 1. 


DROMEDARY. The word DW273, 4irkdroth, is 
rendered ' dromedaries' in Is. 6620, RV™& (so Boch., 
Ges. , Che., Di., Duhni. ; cp 1272 ‘towhirl about’ and EV 
* swift beasts’). The rendering ‘ panniers‘ (cp wera oxi- 
adiwy [BNAQ]; Sym. év Popeiais) has little in its favour. 

For Jer. 223 (71222) and Is. 606 (7d. plur.)— EV ‘dromedary,’ 
RVmg. correctly ‘young camel'—see CAMEL, § 1, n. For 
1K. 428 (58] (623) and Esth. 8 10(C'227?7] ^12) sce Horse, $ 1 [4]. 


DRUSILLA (ApoyctAAa [Ti. WH]), Acts 2424. 
See IIERODIAN FAMILY, Io. ` 


DUKE had not yet become a title when the AV was 
made, but was still employed in its literal sense of any 
dux or chief: cp Hen. V. iii. 223: ' Be merciful, great 
duke (viz., Fluellen), to men of mould.' With but two 


1 The brazen statue in Elis bears the title of Satrap and scems 
to be of Eastern origin (Frazer, 2 $75). 

2 The importance of women in divination will not be over- 
looked. One notes how frequently the Grecian images, above 
referred to, represent goddesses. 

3 See CUTTINGS, §7,n.3 but '3 might also mean garments, 
cp Ass. &usitu. 

4 It is surely wrong to suppose that the mantles were worn 
by the enquirer. We have to read the fem. suffix in ‘prop 
(v. 21a ; cp the fem. suffix in ‘pinoy v. 20a); there is a similar 
error in p3ary v. 194. amp (v. 18) should probably be 
emended to 7"PDp^?3, ‘every diviner.’ 

5 Cp RS(2) 438 and see Sacrifice. This may have given 
rise to the figure ‘robe of righteousness’ and other well-known 
usages, cp also Job 2914, *I put on truth and it clothed me 
(3:25 —1.e., became, as it were, incarnate in me. 
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exceptions (see 1, below) this now misleading term has 
given place in RV to a inore modern equivalent, 

1. APPR! Gyeudsv. (BALD, a title applied to the Edomite 
*chiefs'(so RVmg. only) in Gen. 8615 J. 1 Ch. 151 f. (cp Ex. 
1515 EV, and see Evom, $ 4); but also (rarely) to the ‘chief- 
tains’ (so RV) of Judah (Zech. 97 1256,2 © xtAlap os, AV 

governors") The tribal subdivision of which the Fo is 
the head is called nox ‘eleph. 

2. 7°03, in pl., of the ‘dukes (RV ‘princes ) of Sihon (Josh. 
1321) Elsewhere the word is always translated ‘princes’ or 
‘ principal men’ (Ps. 8311 (12) Ezek. 3230 Mic. 54 [s 

DULCIMER (NBD), Dan. 351015; see Music, 
§ 4 (¢). 

DUMAH (N97). 1. In Gen. 25 14 (sSoupalv] [ADE], 
Sovua [L]) and 1 Ch. 130 (cdovna [BAL]) Dumah 
appears as a son of Ishmael. The form «óovua 
oN suggests comparison with Adumu, the ‘ fortress of 
the land of Aribi’ (A7 2131), which, as Esar-haddon 
tells us, Sennacherib had conquered. 

2. lf the Dumah of Gen. is the same as Adumu, it may 
be tempting to suppose with Winckler (AT Unt. 37) 
that the heading ‘ oracle of Dumah ' (Is. 21 11) also refers 
to this ' fortress.’ "Ihe prophecy itself, however, seems 
to forbid this ; it begins ‘ One calleth to me out of Seir.’ 
More probably not Adumu but Udumu,? s.e. Edom, 
is meant (Che. /roph. /s. 1130); in other words, 
* Dumah' is a corruption of ' Edom" (r5s 'lóovuaías 
[BNAQ ; sce Sw. ]), facilitated perhaps by the neighbour- 
hood of Massa (massa, v. 11, being misunderstood. and 
‘Tema (v. 14); see Gen. 25147. Itis a less probable view 
that * Dumah ' (‘silence ' — z.e., desolation) is a mystical 
name for Edom (© rĝs '1óovua«ás). See also ISMAEL, 
§ 4 (4), bom, (footnote on name of Edom). 

3. There is another (apparently) enigmatical heading 
in Is. 211 (' Oracle of the wilderness of the sea’), which 
should probably be emended into ‘ Oracle of Chald:ea ’ 
(cus xem: see SBOT). Both headings are un- 
doubtedly late. 

4. In Josh. 1552t the reading followed by EV is 
found in some MSS and edd. (see Ginsb.), and 
being supported by the OS (9ovua ; see below) is very 
probably more correct than the Rumah of MT (ron 
[ Bii. p. 86, Gi.]; so Pesh. and ©, peuva [B] povua [.M.]). 
In favour of this is the fact that the name is assigned to 
a town in the hill country of Judah, mentioned in the 
same group with Hebron and Beth-tappuah. For there 
is still a place called ed-Démehk, 2190 ft. above the sea- 
level, 10 m. SW. from Hebron and 12 SE. from Beit- 
Jibrin, a position which coincides nearly with the 
definition of Jer. and Eus. (OS 1164 25068), ‘a very 
large village now in the: Daroma,’ 17 m. southward 
from Eleutheropolis. To EC. 


DUNGEON (722), Gen. 40:5 41:4; Dungeon House 
(man Ma), Jer. 3716; see PRISON. 


DUNG-GATE (DiBzw2 "WT [Bà Gi]; Neh. 315 
MDL] [Bà], Neh. 213 313 7 1231. See JERUSALEM. 


DURA (NPI, roy rrepiBoAoy [677], rrepiBoAoN 
[Syr. mg.], Aeeipa [Theod.]— NTS), the name of a 
plain ‘in the province of Babylon’ where Nebuchad- 
rezzar's golden image was set up (Dan. 31) lf the 
word is Aram., it should mean 'dwelling-place' or 
‘village’; but 6's rendering, even if a guess, may 
suggest that the name had come down from old Baby- 
Ionian times and means ‘wall.’ In fact, three localities 
are mentioned in the tablets as bearing the name Düru, 


1 In all the passages quoted there may have been a confusion 
between "2°R and FoR. 

2 In Zech. written defectively nte. The St. Petersburg MS, 
however, points ^?N. 

3 Udumu, as Wi. now reads (but cp GZ 1 189), was the name 
of a city in the land of Gar, which may be identical with the 
Adumu of Esar-haddon, and from this city the land of Udumu 
may have derived its name. Still the remark in the text 
appears to be sound. 
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DUST 


‘wall’ or ‘walled town’ (Del. Par. 216), and several 
Babylonian cities had names compounded with Dur.! 
That the writer of the narrative knew any of these 
places, appears improbable. Possibly the old name 
Düru had attached itself in his time to the plain 
adjacent to the remains of the walls of Babylon. At 
any rate, the scene of the dedication of the image must 
in the writer's mind have been close to Babylon. 


T. K. C. 
DUST (^5), Gen. 27 1827 etc. See ASHES. 


DWARF, mentioned among those who were for- 
bidden access to the temple (Lev. 2120), is the EV 


! Oppert finds an echo of Dura in the NaAx Durand the 
Talal Dira (Expéd. en Mésop. [62] 1238). 
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END OF VOL. I 


DYSENTERY 


for Pt, which has been variously rendered 'freckled' 
(emHAoc [65^r-], Zippus, *blear-eyed' [Vg.]), ‘ short- 
sighted,’ ‘ weak-eyed,' ‘ affected with a cataract ' (Rabb., 
cp Targ. Jer.). The literal meaning of tue word, viz. 
‘shrunk,’ ‘withered’ (Ges., Kn., Ke.), seems most 
natural. 

DYED ATTIRE (D'330), Ezek. 2315 EV; RVmz- 
‘dyed turbans’ ; see TURBAN. 

DYED GARMENTS. For Judg. 530 RV™E. (DVIS) 
see CoLouRrs, col. 869, n. 2; and for Is. 6381 AV quom see 
ib., 8 10. 

DYES. Sce CoLoums, § 13 f. 

DYSENTERY (Aycentepion), Acts 288 RV; AV 
‘bloody flux.’ See DISEASES, 9, and cp EMERODS. 
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